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I 

fpHE Biitisli make admirable servants. That 
I has been my experience, as it has been 
the experience of many q{ my Amcricao 
friend®, who, like myself, liave had to spend 
years iu Britain in pursuit of journalism or 
other a\ocatiou 3 . 

I ha%e had in ray employ, during the 
fourteen or fifteen years whicli I ba\e spent 
in London, servant® who came from one or 
another of tlie English counties. I have also 
been served by Scotswomen, Welshwomen 
and Irishwomen whom economic necessity 
took to the metropolis. 

I cannot, of couri>e. say that I found all 
these persons uniformly efilcieut or honest. 
Some proved to be slacker®, or untrnstworthy 
or both, and one or two downright malicious 
On the thiid or fourth day of my first 
visit to London, as I was returning from a 
luncheon given to me by W. T. Stead at the 
ffolboro Resfiiuninf, near ffie office of fhe 
Renew of Reiieics in Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, I saw smoke pouring out of a 
window of the small hotel at which I was 
putting up I rushed in and told the manager 
who lost no time in telephoning for the hie 
department Fortunately, I w.is able to reach 
my room in time to sa^e my higgage. It 
transpired upon enquiry that the hotel pro- 
prietor had given notice to one of the servants 
to leave his employ, and she liad tned to get 
even with him by pouring kerosene on a bed, 
touching a match to it, and setting the place 
on fire. 

Then there was t'. c old lady whom I shall 


0.1II Sarah, whom I found just opening the 
door to le.ive laden with two heavy bundle®, 



An English ilaid in her Evening Dre^s 
one earned in.e.ich hand. “Where are you 
going? and why and what aioyou taking?” 
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I aslced lior. surprised at the manner of her 
departure and remembering that she had 
brougiit practically nothing uilti her uhen 
she came in the first place 
% Not expecting mo to return when I did 
aud foiled m her design to get away during 
my absence, Saiah was struck dumb She 
could not pluck up tho courage to pre\ent 
me from examining the bundles she was 
taking away lYith ber. I found them filled 
with loot of every deaciiption, gathered np 
from my belongings which she had decided 
to make her own It seefued that she had 
made the round of the house and appropriat- 
ed anything of a light nature that appealed 
to her fancy I made her replace them and 
leave at once, keeping a sharp eye on her 
until slie was out of the house. 

She YYas followed a little later, by a 
woman uho ga\o the impression of being 
intelligent, though unaccustomed to domestic 
seriico aud quite untrained, but willing She 
soon developed a tendency to sit in a com- 
foitable chair and read tra«hy novelettes 
which certain British publishers delight in 
broadcasting, rather than peiforni the duties 
for which islio was paid She was loath to 
go, and I at odd time feaied that the only 
way I would be able to got nd of her would 
be eventually to put her boxes out on the 
sidewalk and lock the doui But finding me 
determined, she depaited, without asking me 
to give ber a "charncter" 

An In^h girl followed her in mv service 
She was ns strong as a man and willing to 
Work hard f oveilooked iier shortcomingN 
because she did not object to the shoaU of 
guests that were always coming to vee me 
If there was to be a laigor crowd than tu>ual, 
she demanded a quart botlle of vtout to keep 
up her strength and spints Given that, she 
did not mind how many persons she had to 
cook foi and to serve 

But sho was entirely iintrii-twotthy as to 
tho hours she kept Sho wa -5 habitually late 
ID retuniiiiff on her halW-sy cut On one 
occasion, she took it into her head to improve 
tho time winch hung on her hands during 
my absence hy visiting her friends I had 
to disciiargo her 

The war brought tribulations to those 
persons who lelied upon others tu have their 
domestic woik done All the good sot...nts . 
took to munition-m.iking, or bec-sme tram 
conductors, or joined the ^Vome^*s Army 
Hcrvice Corps, since by 'O doing they could 
make tnoie money, be tlicir own mistresses 


when not actually working aud yet siiiue as 
patriots It thus camo to pass that if it was 
possible to secure a servant, there was bound 
to be sofliefbing wrong with her. Slie wa« 
suffering witli shell shock and had been dis- 
chargedfrom the Army ; or she was worthless 
as a worker oi her character was unreliable I' 
had at least two experiences with that sort 
of servant 

One of them, who promised well at tlie 
beginning, sooa began to lie la bed in the 
morning and pretend to be ill and unable to 
work When I dismissed her at the end of 
the first week-, she packed up an assortment 
of my household eflects and would have taken 
them a«ay vvith her. had I not been .ible to 
circumvent her 

My next experience was with n woniao, 
getting 00 towards iniddle-age. who also had 
been id the Army Sen ice Corps Slie was un- 
trained, unrefiable, UDcIean id her habits, 
and altogether unfit as a domestic One day 
I came home to find a policeman talking with 
her at the front door It thou transpired 
that she was harbouring, iii .i shed back of 
my house, a «oidiei .‘bo fiaddeseifed from the 
Army, aod for whom tlio police were on the 
look'-oiit Slio Jiad been foodiiig luia ivifb 
food t-ikeo fiom my larder, giving him my 
clothes to weal, and treating liini ns a guo't 
of the Iiou'-c Needle'S to say, I lost uo tuiio 
in bundling her out of the house. 

These nnple.asaut experiences .ire, however, 
on the whole few ,and far between compared 
with the pleasant experiences I have had 
dunog mv niaiij years in liondou As a 
rule, the llntish women wlio have woiked for 
me as <oi\anfc„kiiew their job aod weicdiligeut 
and faithful to niv interests Even during 
the war. the instinccs I have mentioned ex- 
cepted, of coHivo, r had faiily good iiicl. with 
them 

II 

I h.xve gix'at admiintion foi llie •^enso of 
pride which tho Biiti'h serneg maid eiincc'' 
in her woik She does not object to dis- 
charging duties which, ui Indin, wo assign 
to orders of humanitv whom, in cnn'equciice 
of such occupation, wo de'pi'O .uid call by 
such Ii.ird n.iiiies as "iintoiicliahle''', 
“unapproicliables.’ and the like Evl. 
houxehold duly, whatever its nature ni.iy be, 
is perfoimed by the British servant .i< a 
matter of course and performed, as ,i rule, 
cheerfully — certainly without am fuss Now- 
nod again, time OH} be a little grumblin'’ 
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fiml ill nliiti'r— an ••arly Innir fnr 

]!nplnnj. r‘«i>(‘ciallv in tli«* '\i»fr»r. Slif 
K'-ncnilly wnuld f‘^on Inu* llio tjr.ik>t on llii* 
front i!i»nr jioli-iiicii ninl tiif* frli'iis KcnilitW 
iintl wliitoni'il bffore iirnaiifii'l. «r wmilO 
porform vncli in tlio hitr-nnK iif 

K'lvin^ tlic* iiii'al 

sorriiiK ilomf'tirs t-iki* n Rrr-at 
priJi- It) Icopiii" fiif> fira-s on (iio fr«>nt il'’>or 
('liinin',' liriclitly nnd tli'' iinmafiilatiljr 

)\liitc. It i' in tlioir ovrs. nioro or llio 

liall-ninrV of rr ‘‘p'Ttniiilily.nnd it is th**ir fir4 
ronmrn in tlio day's ooiL If n caller 
Ic.DM n foot-mailk on Jin* slop-!, or if a 
of rain tarniilios tlio l)r.i‘’« ew-r m> RliRlifly, 
n careful maid it out nt once uith cloth or 
polisher to Kdtlie matter n«lit She wnnld 
inVo it ni; n personal tefh'cfion on herself if 
anyone were to pass n critical remark on 
Mich n Mitijecf 
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Tlic servant s)lni eanie in hv the dnv 
usnallr staved until «tic had cooked an^ 
seised dinner in the e\enins. washed the 
dishes, and put o'enthinc tidr She went 
.away nt eiplit or .i little later, as I ceneralh 
dine carlj 

Some of mv ac<niainfanocs prefer to ha»e 
a late dinner, in which ca'e th*y let the 
servant prepare it and go awnv without 
washing up learing tint task over for the 
morning 'I’lie American newspaper man 
who sacated the flat I occupied when I firat 
went to London and whose flnglish servant 
I inherited, used to have a cold sapper aery 
late at night after returning from the office 
The maid would prepare everything for him 
and his wife, and leave it on the side-board , 
nnd they would oat it whenever it snited 
them, leaving the table to be cleared and the 


dishes washed by her vlien i«he cam" in tli" 
moniiiig 

Ihmng till* evcejitionil ci'Os .ilnujv 
meiitiniuil. niv Ilritish servants imo li id a 
line M-iiso Ilf (irdiTliness Tiiev knew where 
«*.acli article of furniture imi't stmd. and if 
tlii'V foiiiid it di*tiirln*d. prompllv lopliced it. 

Tim ide.as of airatiging Ih" funiitnr" in 
a room wfifc/i some of (fieso donieM/C' en- 
tertained did not find favour in mv eyes 
Tlicy p'odticed eff-cts wliich appenrod to ni" 
to he loo foriinl nnd stilT Hut they Ind been 
(rained in Micii n bird scbool tliat I found 
IbcMJ larking jo Ihe ab/Jity lo cbinge fh'* 
practices to wbicb (bey liad hecomonccii'tomed. 
<liice tliey di-cf))crcd tbit I bid a will 
of my own. Imwcier. (hero was no difiicnlty 
HI luring the furniture arranged according 
to mv taste (nr, to flicm, lack of tisloh It 
was iisnafiv enough to speak* once ’<ffdom 
was (here any need for reprimand 

IV 

H‘»w the llntisb servants miiiige to 
achieve (b'-ir }»gb Mjndard of meebinic.il 
perfection continues to niiiire me to tliii 
dav Th*. hedge which divides mv hmi'e 
from that of mv neit door neighbour is kept 
ni«ficnl"0slv trimmed to n cert.iin height. 
N'd a sni;;|<. spHg fif privct OP liitrd is 
permiKcd to grow n fraction of an inch 
Imiger th.in the others, with the result that 
Ihe hedge nhv.ivs presents the appearance 
<f a long, gieen eushion Not a weed 
1' |>ermittcd to grow in the walk 
running in front of the llower-hed. tlie 
full length of the garden on either «ide 
flaming tlie patch of lawn in the centre. Tlie 
step IS ns white ns step powder c.iii mike it. 

Tlie furniture in the Ji.ill— tlie hdll-free, 
the umbrella-stand, the chair oi monk's 
bench, which serves as a seat .and al-o ns a 
receptacle for overshoes ,ind brushes ns well 
as a table, stand in the place which the 
lioo'Omaid lias been taught is the proper 
place for tlieni 

To attempt to change the .iirnngeineut 
would bo to run the risk of straining the 
relations between mistress .ind mud It is 
the same with all the work* in and ahout the 
house It IS .always done at a certain time 
and 111 a certain way— and in no otliei 

Many British servants scorn lahoiir-s.iving 
devices without which an Amenevi servant 
would refuse to do liaiisework Thev prefer 
to get on their knees and scrub the fh'er. 
with a brush rather than do the work with a 
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Nurse-maids employed bv ihe PicU Jo tike care of ih^ir children 


long-handled brush and mop They would 
rather crawl about with a short brush and 
du'stpan sweeping the floor than n«e a long- 
handled broom or a raenum cleaner Tliev 
are, indeed, suspicious of innovations and 
like to stick to appliances and nietbods that 
generations of their ancestors have used 
Within my own eypenence, however, there 
has been a considerable change in thi-. respect 
Carpet-sweepers have become coromoD,,ind even 
electrically driven sweeping machines ate 
beginning to come into u'e 

1 ' 

Where we would employ half a dozen or 
even a_ dozen persons to do the work of a 
house in Todia, one Englishwoman is compe- 
tent and willing to do it She keeps the 
place clean from cellar to garret She cooks 
and serves the meals and washes the dishes 
She bakes the cakes and prepares the pastries 
for tea and other m^als. She makes jams 
and pickles for use during the winter months. 


She washes and iions the luieu, except tho 
shirts and collars .and the larger pieces such 
a- table-cloths and sheets She scnilis and 
polishes If she is a well-trained sonant of 
the old school, slic even darns the stocking 
and mends torn or worn garments a^d hmi'e- 
linen 

Every so often slie “spring cleans — that 
IS to say, she removes all the furniture fiom 
the various rooms, one or more at a time, 
takes up the carpet and beats it, scrubs the 
fliior, washes the paint, brushes the dust 
from the celling and walls and thoroughly 
cleans evervthing in it These spasms of 
‘spnng cleaning" usually occur ju-t before 
E.^^te^ and Christmas — perhaps even oftener 

Since a good many persons do me the 
honour of calfing upon me. and I usually 
live in a fairly large house, unless my visit 
to Eondon happens to be very short in 
duration, I find it necessary to give the 
“general" servant the benefit of the services 
of a charwoman who comes in and does the 
rough work two or three days a week, le.iiiDg 
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her only tlie routine .“tidyiiip up” to do in 
addition to the cooking find ser%jng of ineal« 
Every employer doe*' not do flii«, however, 
find more often than not the “general” servant 
in n middle-cla=‘i family lias to do practically 
all the work herself, unless the mfstres'^ or 
some other member of the family undertakes 
to help with the dusting, or bed-mating, or 
light ^ork of that kind. 

By lunch time, or alittle later, the sonant 
has changed from her striped cotton or other 
dress ^^hlch she wears while doing the rough 
work into tt black dress with stiff white 
collar and cups and a white cap — the latter 
the traditional symbol of servitude in Britain 
Strange to say, instead of chafing at being 
compelled to wear such a badge indicsiive 
of hei calling, the well-trained servant who 
■“knowe her place” and is cootent to keep 
in it feels tliat it would be indecent for her 
to answer the door-bell without wearing her 
cap. and takes great pride in beeping it 
clean and wearing it at a becoming angle 

This tradition of doing things lo (be right 
way expresses itself m unevpected ways I 
remember, for instance, I wished to tale a 
photograph of a charwoman cleaning (he 
windows She had a cloth in iier hand at 
the time, and I thought it would be all 
right for liei tn ii«e it She indlgoantlv 
refused to do so. however, and made me w.nit 
while she went for the propei wash-leather 
It would be the height of impropnctv. she 
declared, to be caught cleniuug «indow«wilh 
anything but a wn«h-Ioather clout 

VI 

I iini't pa' a special tribute to one of out 
domestic cmptorcfs who proied to be com- 
petent even tievoml expectation I shall spe^l 
of her .?« berawse ihat was ihe 

name bv which wo fondlv called her since 
she was little, and lirown. md timid, hie 
that niittriing bird 

“I’artridge’ did not come of the soning 
clas-, but tier people had heen iiard-liit bv 
'.llness wliich ineapaeifated the breadwinner 
for work, nrd she iind gone to a school of 
domestie <eicrre and secured .a diplomi, so 
ns to fit JierseJf to do JioiJseJjoJd work of a 
superior charneter She was. m fact, more of 
.•j working housekeeper than a hoiispmnxi 

She took all the woik and worrvof house, 
keeping from u' She pliniied. and cooled 
nml spned all tlie nical*. bought all the 
supplic'. rendering an aoecuint of whnf she 
Ind sppiit, and did all the work of the hnii-e 


in a really scientific manner She was 
treated as a member of tlie family and ate 
with us and sat with us wlien not working 
and often went out with us for walks and to 
places of amusement I am sure, indeed, that 
a 5[aliaraja-to-be who used to visit us in 
those days will neicr forget the hltlp cakes 
sfie specially bated for him, and of vrhich he 
Was very fond. 

A girl like “Partridge.” alas ' was bound 
to attract a m.iu de«irous of fimiing a capable 
wife She had a “young man” who called 
to see her sometime every day He uas an 
ev-soldier who had started .a garrage I came 
to recognise the toot of his motor-horn as he 
drew up his motor lorry ontside tiie gate, 
as well as she did After she had been with 
US a few months IJie two wore married, and 
We had to find another servant, who, needless 
to Say. was nowhere near so efficient as 
“P.artridge” had been Nc'cr before or since, 
Indeed, did wc find her equal 

nr 

Twice a week I’haio special cause lo note 
the elficicncy and faithfulness with which 
the British woman who happens to be in my 
employ a« a servant at tlio time serves mo 
Tlio<c occasions are when, in conformity 
with the general practice, and, indeed, with 
the law of the land she goes out for her 
“lialf-dsv off ■ She is always m a linrry to 
get the lunch o\ei betimes on those days, 
that <‘ho can wash flie disJies and get away 
aa earl) as p<issiblo Before going, however, 
she arranges the cups and saucers and calos 
for tea on .a tray so that it is otil} necessarv 
to boil water and pour it over tlie tea leaves 
left measvirod out , .and <tcts the table for 
dinner, usually seeing to it that llierc is a 
laige bowl of sal id rpadv to cat 

r am not u'cd to cold meals, and do not 
like them, so it me.ans tliat on tho servant’s 
ImH d.iy out I either indulge in my liobbv 
f<»» cooking o h Iiirlifin or e.at .a nic.il at a 
levfaurant 

VIII 

llie Biitish. Rs a rule like to serve non- 
IlMtivJier- NnrJv neiy ore employed by 
me ha- told me tint To test whether sueli 
a remark was made merrlj" ns a cemrlmicnt. 
or whether it was reallv meant. I have taken 
•he trouble to make enquiries .and have 
learned that manv I!ri(isli v\cmen who have 
served Amenrans and other foreigners will 
not. if they r.m help it, s,.r\e in a liiiti-h 
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■family. More than oue British housewife^ 
has told rae tliat sho would not engage a' 
servant who brouglit a good re/erenco from 
au American or other foreigner, because they 
do not knowhow to treat their domestic help, 
and “spoil” them. 

The British are infected iiith a form of 
caste-consciousness peculiar to themselves 
Servants must be kept at a distance — ‘kept 
in their place;” to use the proper evpression 
No familiarity is allowed Some insist upon 
being “sir-ed” and “m.idani-ed ’* The servant 
must always stand in a respectful attitude 
while talkingor being spoken to , must act 
sit except in the kitchen or in tho special 
quarters allotted to her; and maj not have 
her “young man” call upon her, or, if that 
privilege is given her, he is allowed to call 
only at stated times. 

Some old fashioned housewives did not 
permit the servant to sit down to lunch, but 
compelled her to eat it standing. In some 
case, the domestic was not given the same 
food that IS set befoie the fuiniiy, but wa^ 
provided with inferior fare 

I have often wondered what must have 
been the feelings of a girl who was given 
tasty tit-bits to prepare for her employer s 
family table, and at the same time was made 
to cook cheap scraps for herself It would 
seem that there must have been a strong 
temptation to pilfer some of the better food 
and eat it on the sly 

That system had really cerae down fiom 
feudal tunes In great maubiuii» and spacious 
homes hordes of servants were kept They 
had their proper "offices,” and vvere graded 
from the butler and hou«e-Jieeper down to 
the "boots” and the scullery maid or boy A 
seuso of servility and class-consciousije»s was 
bred among them. They even set up a sort 
of caste system among themselves, in which 
a servant was graded according to the sort of 
work he or she did — a system which continues 
to this day. 

The comparatively poor middle-class people 
imitating the rich, condemned their servants 
to live under hareh coudittous Themselves 
dwelling m poky little houses, they bad not 
space to give proper accoramodatiou to their 
domestics 

A middle-class family was indeed, able to 
employ onlv one servant, who was made to 
spend such leisure as she had in tho kitchen. A 
deep and wide social gulf separated her from 
the family, and she was not allowed to have 
any friends of her own coir.e to visit her. 


Tlie only human society she had wa^ a gossip 
with the butcher, or baker, or gieon-grocer 
who came to deliver supplies, oi tiie dust- 
man vvho came to collect the gaibage 

In the winter, when, even at imd-d.iv, it 
may be pitch-dark witl) .a blac). fog in Loudon 
and other places in Britain, and uighf gene- 
rally falls soon after four or fne o clock tins 
type of servant siifTcred more than she did 
in the summer, when tiie days are long and 
pleasant The "kitctiener.’ a- ttic l.itcheo 
stove IS generally colled, cou-iime' much coal 



Cleixing the front-door step 


and, therefore, the housewife luclmed to be 
thntty has a hre lit in it as little a' possible 
preferring to use the gas 'toie which 
burns fuel only while the kettle is boiling or 
the meal is being cooked Much of the time 
therefore, the servant suffered with the cold 
since she had to work, eat, and even sit in 
a fireless room 

When I first went to London lu IPlO and 
learned about the treatment with which^ so 
many British servants put up, I was amazed 
at then patience but I soon found the reason 
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The fctlin^ of ca'^fo ^\us iiihnd ;n employer** 
and employee Tlie ^lll)lllv of doinesfjcs was 
moico'ci. fai in excess of tlio demnud. Any 
one luiywliere in Ilrilaiii euiild easily secuie 
n senant, eiltier to lue in oi to come in !»}' 
the \Miy. or linlf-dny. An iidxerliseroeiit in 
a lunsjMinr or an emiuirj at a local leiiisleiy 
OI 0 shop hroii;;lit a dozen or more upplieants. 
One cotild li.ne rue’s choice, and be as bald 
ahont "ufcienees" and “charuetcis” as one 
j>leu«ed. 

Almost sinmltiincoiisly \Mtli the outbicab 
of the nar ciime n ^reat scarcity of senanis. 
As t!ic n.ii ptOKU-ssed the situation lucanic 
much noise. It hpca^e impossible, indeed, 
to sfcun* do'nestic lidp of any kind at any 
juice. This hud the eflect of brinjcieg nj* 
the scale of «!iRCs. lliu' same sonant «lio 
pieiiuiix to AnKHst. 1014. could bo hired for 
from t20 to 120 a year demanded from 140 
to 1 j 2, and c\en more— and Rot it. 

Wliat wax still more important, the war* 
time scarcity of serxant? compelled the 
lioiisewi'cs to give priiilcges to their employ- 
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tes which they ijcut would liaie dreamKl 
Of Riling them before 

Today the housemaid is usually giien 
pleasanter Iuimr quarters and more and better 
food — andlinstime to htiself every day — time 
whicli N «acied to her, diniiiR ivhich she is 
not required to •render any service to jier 
inistifs«, even if she elects to remain indoois 
instead of rduir out Many housewives now 
peniiit their maids to go out every afternoon 
foi an li.'ur or so, oi every evenioR after 
dinner ts over and the day's work is hnished 
They allow them, moreover, to remain out 
later, in some cases even RivinR llitm a ley 
so lliat they may let thonselies in without 
distnrbiiiR others m the house All these 
concessions have been made in sheer self- 
defence. because the employers know that if 
they are harsh with their servants they will 
not be able to get anyone td do the work 
for lliem. hut the fact remains that the lot of 
Uic domestic helper in liritain is far happier 
than It vtas before the war 


ADULT EDUCATION IN CZECIIO-SLOVAKIA 

B\ AGNES SMEBLBY 


TTTflEX any people or country is subjected 
W by a stronger Power, it must be taken 
’ ’ for granted that one of the first thing 
the conquciors will do will be to either des- 
troy, discourage, or rigidly control education 
in the oppressed countiy For knowledge and 
subjection cannot walk hand in hand Thus 
it was witii the Czechs and Slavs undei the 
old Austro-Hungarian Djn.istv, and only the 
establishment of the Czecho-'Iovakian Repub- 
lic in ins opened tlie way for the full and 
free development of tliose peoples 

The Czeclio-slovak nation was held in 
political stivitude for over three hundred 
years Wedged in betw een tho old Russia i, 
German and Austrian Empires all supported 
by international alliances of the so-called 
“civilised nations”, its dreams of freedom 
were at best phantastic A number of 
attempt'5 had been made to keep alive the 
cultuie and feeling of nationality, but these 


were defeated time .and again The leaders 
of such movements weie generally scholars 
whose koov\ledge made it possible for them 
to realise the past glory of their people and 
to hope for II rejuvenation — instead of 

cousidenng themselves “above" politics They 
lived and they died or were killed witliout 
lealibing their dream* But the modern 
dreamers lived to see the establishment of 
the Republic after tlie World War It is 
undoubtedly true that had Czecho-slovakia 
been a part of the Bntisli, Frencii or Ame- 
rican Empires the woild would not have 
kDvnn of its existence — at best it would liave 
been referred to as a “discontended rabble” 
For the great Powers liberated only those 
countnes subjected by the Central Powers. 

Despite this f.act , despite political cbaiges 
that this small Republic is merely an Entente 
weapon in the hack of Germany , de'pite all 
the chaiges some iiudoubledly true of the 
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German population in Czecho-slox akia regard- 
ing oppression and discrimination; and laying 
aside our own political eounctions in so far 
as Czecho-slovakia’s intimate connection 
the G’^eat Powers is concerned, still we can 
rejoice in the freedom of this nation For if 
IS freedom, in so far as the idea of national 
freedom can go, and freedom is sacred. 

And we can learn from Czecho-sloratia — 
many, many things we can learn if we will 


keep the feel ng of nationality alire But lu 
the sooth and east, the minds of the people 
were dead 

•r" The fiist law for the education of the 
adnlt population was passed within six months 
after the fiepuhiic was founded . this faw 
(Feb 7, 1919) proMded for free courses 
to be established throughout the Statf* at the 
expense of both the Central Government and 
the local communities Within a few months, 


We can learu that although crushed — 
not for IbO years— for centuries until 
almost all national consciousness was 
destroyed ; until the Czech po,pu5ation 
was reduced to the ranks of servants 
and serfs of the ruling hou'^e and the 
ruling class , crushed until some might 
say that they were nor “npe for sSf- 
goiernment” and should first learn the 
arts of goiernment from more advanced 
peoples , still, they were given their 
freedom at one blow, with the full, 
free right of building any form of 
Government they desired The down- 
trodden, suppressed and ignorant Czecho- 
slovaks ' It IS sometliing for Indians 
to think about ' 

But we can learn still more ; we 
can learn how this new Republic of a 
little over tlihteen million population 
has, within eight years, coieied the 
country with a network of cultural 
and educational institutions, from 
kindergartens to eiery kind of special 
industrial schools, academies and 
theatres The most significant advance 
they have made in education, and the 
one of most interest to ns, lies in the 
field of adult education and of the 
eradication of illiteiacy For, under 
the old regime, laige numbers of the 
folk lived m an ignorance as den^s 
as does the Indian pe.asantry. 

In the Czecli part of the Republic, 
— i. e Bohemia, Jloravia, and Sitesia. — 
there aie few illiterates compared 
with Slovakia m the south, with 
117 p. c of its population illiterate, 
and Sub-Caipathian Russia to the 



Prof. Tomas G tfasarj'A, President of the Oocho- 
Slovakum RepuV>he, noted schohr and histonan. formerly 
Professor at tlie University of Prairue Re was one of 
the Czech Scholars who were not above’ pnlities. but 
who instead, at the l<offianinff of the World War t-ockime 
an exile taat be might work for his countrj’s freedom 


extreme east, with 50 p. c. of illiterates. This 
18 because the Czechs are the most aggressive 
of these two branches of the Slav race and 
because tliey entered the German schools and 
studied ill the German language in the three 
provinces named above Then it was the Czechs 
who tried to organise athletic and sp*»tt 
oiganisatio(i«,thtQUgh their churches and through 
fraternal societies to educate their people and 


another law was passed making it obligatory 
upon all towns and villages to establish free 
libraries and to add a certain number of 
pew books to its shelves each year All 
school teachers were obliged to give four 
hours a week of their time, without payment, 
in carrying out this program. 

The free courses mentioned aho\e were 
given miller Cultural Committees elected from 
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the (lifleioiit \illage-> and towns concerned, 
that were obliged to direct the woil TliK 
Committee was and is todav compelJed to 
organise yearly or lialZ-yearly conrscs of 
instruction in which nil possible subjects, 
from the teaching of reading and writing, to 
the study of foreign language's are (a»g]it. 
Twcnty-fi'o people must enrol themseUcs as 
desiring to study a certain subject — they way 
choose their own. subject also— boloro a 
course IS started They meet twice n wecli 
Tilt! Ministry of Kducation and National Cul- 
ture pays half the expenses, the community 
must pay the rest. Each student jx asked 
to Pay a 'ery small fee— officials say. othei- 
wise they will not appreciate the training 


Altogether there are today os or 7.000 of 
these cultural Committees in operation, 52S6 
amoeg the Czechs and SlovaVs, and 1,783 
among the Geiroan population of the State 
In Slovakia, and Sub Carpathian Ru^Ma, the 
combes aie chiefly for the eradic.iljon of 
illiteracy and general education, although 
there, as elsewhere, adults whohaiehad to 
stop school for one reason or nnoOier have 
(he opportunity of confinuiiig their cdacation 
Coiiises are given m various braoches of 
technical frnonJedge, machinerj, drawing, 
plumbing, carpentry-, dairying, agriculture, 
iiorticulturc, lace-makiug, sowing, music, and 
French, English, German and Russian Actwrd- 
ing to statistics leomved by the Ministry of 


Education and National CuUuie in Prague, 
(lioic are courses of a gonoral educa- 

tional clmractoi in session ; 3,30r> of a pro- 
fesstoiial chaiflcter, J.78j for definite pro- 
fessional training, and over 2.'>,000 other 
enterprises, such ns theatrical performances, 
erbibitions, popular ncademie’’, eveursions 
puppet-shows, etc , — all conducted under the 
aaspfcc> of the Culfur.d Conimifteos. 

‘File teachers of these courses are theiegular 
local school teachers each of irhicli as 

I t>aid, ^iie four hours of tlieir time each 
week, also educated people or people of the 
town or Milage with a special knowledge o! 
a special subject (eg lace making, carpentry, 
etc), or, now and then, imirersitj lecturers sent 
out by the Universities or 
fechnical academics in 
vanous citie' In the 
Ministry of Ediicntion and 
Notional Culture, I had the 
opportunity of talking 
vrjtli a Professor who h,id 
taught special subjects for 
one winter in some of these 
schools 111 the provinces 
and his enthusiasm was 
unbDunded He raid no 
young student studies so 
eagerly and earnestly as do 
the gtcwn-up Wen and 
women in these little 
“people’s unirersitles ", 

• • • 

Intimately connected 
with the work of tite«e 
classes stands the free 
public libraries that hare 
been 6stabli‘:hed by law 
tbroiigliout the country 
since (he revolufion These 
libraries do not exi't merely on the law books 
inUtagae Since lOlh, over ten thousand public 
libraries have been established, and in addition 
to these, the Slinistry of education and 
National Culture founded 28 special municipal 
Czech, and HS timelling libraries Two 
schools, for the training of librarians in 
towns With less than 50,000 population, )javc 
betn founded, wheie courses in library 
nianqgcnicnt last for three weeks 

In addition thereto, during the past four 
yeara, three-hour lectures on (he worA 
and significance and mamgemeut of local 
public libraries and two-hour cour-os 
on the necossitr ‘ind iH}jx»rt.mce of adult 
education have been given at all puhhe 
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training cu’.Iegv-*^ for 
teacJjerg. Attendance at 
these lectures are 

couipulsorj', and each 
prospectne teacher receives 
free literature and outlines 
regarding adult education. 

To help this as 

well as general education, 
the Xliuistry issues a 
“Citizen’s Library” (so 
far 65 volumes have been 
published) as well as 
a collection of scientific 
and literary works 
entitled “Knihy pro 

ka 2 deho”--Everyman's Books 
—adapted for use of the 
general public It also 
publishes a monthly 
magazine, Cheska osida 
(Czech Culture) with a 



The National Theitrc id Praffue Sepporfed by the JImistn of 
Kdiication and National Culture. 



Jaa Hillar, Director of Drama in tae National Theatre 
in Prague 


supplement for films and lantern 
slides There ore innny other publications 
directly touching adult education 
as conducted through the Cultural 
iTominittees and the public libraries — 
such as the monthly, Df7tc?i, Tke 
Pdteti of Cu(ho-Slo\al L\hiarians, 
and Thf Bool aud the Pcoiile , — all in 
Czecliisb with the exception of tlio 
last-named one, wlijoh is published 
in German 


In addition to the above "ork, 
the Ministry founded, in 1920, the 
“State Cential Office for iMinlern Slides’*, 
and the “Cultural Federation", for 
the promotion of adult education 
through slides and nioving pictures. 
Tliese two offices work in the closest 
relatioa'^hip with the Ministries of 
bducation and Naficoal Culfure, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Defense Tliey pioduce, 
select, and loan sets of slides and 
moving pictures to the Cultural 
Committees throughout the State Thev 
have bought hundreds of educational 
fiJm-- fr<m Germany, Prance, and other 
couutrifp, they ha'e produced films and 
slides of their cwn, not only of an 
educational n-ature, but about fairy 
stones, romances etc 
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There are countie" 
other cultural and 
educational institutioQ' 

[ conducted and «uppoited 
by the 'Muiistry of Edu- 
cation and National Cultuie 
oi the aev. 
but they cannot be treated 
here Tliej include 
a long ll^t of ‘ipecial 
schools for mdu'tiial 
and agrictiUural training 
the C7ecli and German 
UDiieraity m Piague (the 
oldest university in Europe) 
the Uuiveasitvat Brun, etc 
etc Theie are technical 
acadei.jie« and a techuical 
UDiveisitj , theie are 
academies of art, and there 
are ncadenues for the 
studj of music, for the 
Czeclw aie famous through- 
out tlie world ns a musical 


|iooii!c And it must l>o faken for 
Rinnfed. as a fiiiidiiijienfaf iirinci'ido, 
that these institiituins aro not only for 
men; hotli men and women study in 
tlicm.—iind togcllier. 

Wilt of stiff greater interest arc (fie 
theatres in tlio promotion of art and 
culture, ns well us of adult education. 
— not so much for the illiterates, bo 
it admitted, ns the tlieatres esist only 
in the towns and cities Hut for other 
adulK ttie theatres aro tlie greatest 
factor in education and culture 
in all ullages where there arc no 
theatres tlie Cultural Committee neverthe- 
less arrange amateur theatrical perfor- 
mances. in order that tlie thought of the 
outside world may becoire a part of the 
life of tlio [woresf man and woman 
As m all European countries out- 
side of England, tlie theatre is regarded 
as a place of culture and of cducatioo 
Accoraiiiglj. there is not one town 
of importance in all Central Europe 
and the ScandinaMan countries which 
does not support one or more of the 
chief theatres of the city In 

Czecho-Slovnkia this is also true. The 
National Tlieatre and Opera, and 
the Deutsches Theatre in Prague: 
(he National Iheatre and Opera in 
Bmn.the National Theatre and the 
National Opera in Jlratislnva-all are highly 



The StaTorsXe, BOW tV se<yjat Nationsl Theatre in Frairue. 
mppoited by ihe Stab. The old Gothic window in the crevice to 
the left )s a Pait of MiO Groch and German Umvor'ity 
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supported b)’ funds from the ilinistrj’ of 
Educational and N/itional Culture of the 
Central Goverumeot The small towns and 
cities all support their own theatres Here 
the great dramas, ancient and niodero, are 
gi\en. The Ministry of Education and 
National Culture exercises no control over 
the dramas or operas to be given in the 
theatres it subsidizes. As an official in the 
Ministry said. “Our theatrical managers and 
aritists are trained people, specialists in their 
professions; we would as little think of in- 
terfering in their work ns we would expect 
them to interfere in ours here at the Ministry 
It is true, of course, that we do not support 
cheap theaties or varieties or vaudevilles. 
We give financial aid only to fine, serious 
art such as is presented in our National 
theatres ’■ 

I had the opportunity to see one of the 
theatres of a town in operation It was a 
theatre that had been built, and is supported 
directly by the town itself,— a town of sonic 
30 or 40 tliousand popuJatioo It was a 
large, beautiful stnicture in which was 
centered the chief cultural life of the town 
In the centre of the building was the large 
theatrical auditorium, seating 3,000 people as 
beautifully and artistically built and decorat- 
ed as any theatre in one of tlie great 
Continental capitals. In the same building 
was the smaller theatre, an auditorium seat- 
ing some 800 people In another section 
was the theatre for moving picture — and 
there, by the way, I saw my first European 
film sympafhetio (o India lu the basement 
of this huge theatre was a restaurant where 
a good orchestra played, and one whole wing 
on the side was a terrassed restaurant and 
tea-room Tiiere a very good orchestra 
played every afternoon The terra«ses were 
always jammed Tilth people drinking tea and 
eating ice. and those who did not care to 
join them for one reason or anoUicr pro 
menaded in the adjoining garden This 

orchestra, by the way, was nuaintained by 
the city also In the evenings it played in 
the theatre; on Sunday inorniogs, it gave 
free concerts in the public garden It was a 
part^of the theatre itself. 

These theatres, of course, charge enhance 
fees the same as elsewhere, but the prices 
aie not exorbitant In the town mentioned 


above, I saw a number of dramas presented — 
once Hauptmann’s “Rosa Bernd”, Ibsen's 
“Hedda Gabbler”; and again a senes of one- 
act ultra-modern plays that were daring, to 
say tbo le.ast Tiie acting in these theatres 
is not cheap or amateurish; a group of 
artists, serious professional people, come 
from Berlin orViennato play If tlie enhance 
fees from the theatre do not cover the ex- 
penses and salaries, the town makes up the 
deficit If the income is more than the ex- 
penses, the town is the gainer In any case, 
here in the theatre was centered the best and 
most interesting things from the great world 
outside From all. classical or modern, the 
people could learn, and tliroiigh the years 
come to distinguish art from trash, creative 
thought from junk 

India, it is true, had its own destiny to 
work oat, it has a distinctive tendency of 
thought and culture, that must be revived 
and enriched But India has tremendous 
things to learn from Europe also One of 
these things is not only the way to political 
independence, -as we see in the case of 
Czecho-slovaki.a But one is educational 
methods adapted to Indian conditions and 
Indian psychology. The methods of adult 
education in C 2 ecbo-slov.nkia can be of help 
here But of all things which India can 
learn the most from Europe, stands the 
theatre as a place of culture and learning 
In this respect, nothing can be le-arned from 
England, which is notorious throughout the 
cultured world for its cheap, trashy, inartistic 
theatres There Indian students learn little 
that they cannot see in India , it is actually 
painful to see Indian students come from 
England to the Continent and ask for the 
theatres, the places they want to see are not 
the National Theatres where the great thought 
of the world ;s to be met face to face, but the 
cheap reviews, the varieties, the vaudevilles, the 
cabarets Tl'ey know nothing else — that is 
“the theatre” for them But that is not “the 
theatre” on the Continent, where men and 
women derote a lifetime to the serious study 
of acting and of the drama, and where the 
senous men and women artists are the 
associates and equals of scholars .and thinkers 
in every other branch of life There India 
has a woild to learn — and a world to gain 
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I T is \erj' often stated by official writers 
that India is the most lightly taxed 
country in the world, and recently Mr 
Findlay Shirras, in his book. I7ie Seiniee of 
Public Finance, has compared tax-bardens in 
India and the United Kingdom, xvhich saggests 
that India is more lightly taxed than the 
United Kingdom 3lr. Shirras says. 

■ The effective taxation as already 

defined was in India 4 per cent of the pro^s in<.“ome. 
as compared with 24 per (.ent m the case of Great 
Britain. In India, 30 percent of whatnjiglu haicheen 
taken, le, total taxable lapaeity, v> as taken l<y 
public authorities in tlie form of taxation as apainst 
'>2 per cent in the United Kinsdoin"* 

Mr biiirras ostimatcsj the gro^s income of 
India ID 1U21*22 at J.SfiO croiCN taxable 
capacity at 303 crores and effects e Uxation 
nt 129 33 crorcs The pioporfion of efToefne 
tnxatioii to gross income was thus 4 *> per 
cent, and tlie proportion of effective taxation 
to taxable capacifj, 32*' pti cent 

I pioposo to exanunethese Pguie^ bch>w Mr 
fehirras is cuio of those uff.oul nntcis whose 
works are regarded as a "coiiecfne agniiivt 
tho«e political exciirvious whicb, nu'querad- 
ing under the name of economic.^, .ire pouring 
out coutiDiiall) irom the prinlnig pjc^c’^ 
Tills tirade of the lioinhat Ijihyur Ganttct 
(anything but Uibour iiarette in its ontluok 
or ^jmp.itlue-) i'. of coi)js.('. ducefed aguii-t 
Indian writers who lime the cour.sge to write 
oyr fro.uiuuir viiP'fjrtpv Jrnf» )iu' 

Indian point ol mow. mid who git little thanks 
for the work they do. but nmch abuse 

Taxable capacity can bo imde as high as 
you j'lcaso by taking a sufiicicnth low ixist- 
once nuiumum Mr '•liirras works on the 
basis of a suh'sistenco niiniimiro of Jfs 00 
per head in a jiar For a fimilj of 1 , this 
means an income vT Its 3i)0 per annum, or 
its. 30 per month U tins adegualc*'' Mr 
• Shirras «.ajs “Me take then lltc standard *>f 
Iiiing ns it is and not what it ought to he'' C 


» ]*. 14*1 
t M.ik1u T'J'.. p 
.5 ]l,l. P 117. 


True, but we arc setting out to discoicr 
the taxable c.ipacity of a nation, and uation.il 
taxable capacity depends upon the taxable 
capacity of mdiriduaU composing the nation. 
Only surplus iticorae is a measure of taxable 
capacity, and surplus income does not moan 
the excess of the actual income over the sum 
required to keep body nud 'sotil together. 
In other words, the existence minunum must 
be hberallj conceived, and ability to bear 
taxation exists on!} where income <s found 
to exceed what is required tonuuntaiu a family 
at a fait level of comfort and oSicieucy* 

Sometime ago an enquiry was made by 
the Bombay Laboui Office into woikiiig-ch«s 
family budgets under tlio diiectiou of .Mr. 
Shirras hm^elf The lepoit on the enquiry 
thus comments on the staiidaid of Ining of 
the labourers — 

U will bo soon from an aoalxsis of the stalis- 
tu* ilwt the «iatidArd of living or of lomfort is not 
a lull one Indeixl aitliough the cii'foms of 
Indian life aio 'lionging nioio ripKlb Unii was 
hmiKih tlie^.i'o ilniu«ilio admiitwltliat the stand* 
aid IX stiP low .and in the fiuidy earning under hs. 

■h von low Nd-essanes fei clluieniy. suih a.s 
Suitable house aicoiimiodilioii and iDinentienal 
neies>.uie>. .vo not whai lhe\ ought to be 'llio 
e\j>onditi»e on pdmsition is httJe oi nothing and 
thildren in the nulls are not iMiiiod iip foi work 
as are llu* fhihln-n of wwking'i'li" f-imilies 
•n other iliicf mdiistnd countries ^Iol•co\c^. Ihe 
fawiiliesare not. »s a nilo aUe (o .sue lo siij'/'Ojt 
themselves m -ukness or lu old ose”.i 

Ifeprc'Qiifaliv c fiimify 6iiifgofs foi sjuiincis 
sJk'U tfmt when the muiifliJ} income <if the 
family (I poi-soiis) i-, Us 3'i, the iiioiitlilv 
I'xi'cndiliiro is Us. 35-3 lu the c.i'C ot dock 


• riiosc clemenfs of incoiiu’ whiiJi are 
netessaij ivivmcnls to owners of luoduclive agents 
in Older <o susiain llu* I'toductivc t/nciencv of an 
a.nmt and to evoke its anplKalioii. mnk as ‘cos's’ 
of itoduUion und have no 'iLilitj to ieir luxation. 
Ihe (-tandard w.-ures ici'iired t.'. koer a working- 
ckt-s fainifj on such a loxcl of (ITiviemv and com- 
foit as will iiiaiulam aud evoke ihe i-et'ii’ii ni'i h- 
ration ofifs Jil<oiir power con«titiile IiLnir 'costs . 
Tarafion i« Ihf .Xeu iSfofe, bj J .\ llol '•oii p. 41. 

t Ifcport on an En-iuirv lalo Woikin.; Clu'-s 
IhidfiTta jD JJonilay. bj U >. Sjjirras. j ] l 
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labourers of the lowest class, the representa- 
tive budiiet shows an income of Rs 35 and 
an expenditure of R'’ 37-4-6. 

These figures suggest fliat Rs. 35 per 
month for a family of 4 is less than the 
existence minimum in Bombay The existence 
minimum in Bombay and other lai^ towns 
is at least Rs. 40 per month, or 120 rupees 
per head per annum. For India as a whole, 
taking town and country togeiher, we should 
not be far wrong, if we took- Rs 100 p«* * * § r 
head as the eristence minimum (or Ks 333 
per month for a family of 4\ This is not 
much higher than the minimum consumption 
allowed by Mr Shirras, Rs 30 per month 

What is the taxable capacity of India 
when Rs 100 per annum is taken to be the 
existence minimum per head? 

Mr. Shirras proceeds as follows — 


1. Total income 2.SGG (crores> 

2. Allow for minimura consump- 

tion (popnlahOD 247 nullioos . 
subsistence minimum Rs 90 per 
head) 2^120 

3 Allow for seed and manure 19S 

4 Allow for replaceraeut of 

and ordinary additions to capital 55 
5. Taxable capacity, l-(2-l-3+4) 393 
C Effective taxation 129.33 

Proportion of 6 to 5 32 9 per cent 

If we allow Rs. 100 per capita for 
minimum consumption, Rs. 2740 crores are 


accounted for by item No 2. Other items 
remaining the s.ime, taxable capacity is found 
to be Rs 143 crores (286fi-(2470+lf)'i + 55). 
and the proportion of effective taxation to 
taxable ability, 904 per cent as against 82 
per cent in the United Kingdom 

3fr. Shirras indeed mts (hat Ins figiiie'. 
“must not be interpreted too rigorously " and 
that “ultimately Great Britain can stand 
much* higher taxation " * But lie fails to 
realise, like most official writers, that in poor 
country erea a low rate of tax.^tion impose<^ 
heavier real burdens than a much higher rate 
of taxation in a rich country India, in fact, 
is not lightly taxed — it is a country where 
taxation is heavy The country which is most 
lightly taxed in the world is not India, hot 
the richest country in the world, the United 
Slates 

International comparisons of burdens of 
taxation are beset with difficulties which are 
generally ignored by official apologists who 
assert that India ;s liglitly taxed a*- compared 
with other countries The two chief things to 
bo borne in mind id making such compari- 
sons, in addition to the proportion of the 
national income taken away by taxation are 
(I) the magnitude of the income and (2) the 
manner in which taxes aro spent 

Tbe following table shows the income in 
the year 1920 — 


A. 

B 

C. 

D 

E. 

F. 

G. 


India 

Germany 

Retail index nos. in July. 



1920. July 1914-100 

188T 

1004 

lacome per head Rs 

U.a'lowipg for the rise of 

107 

.3900 marks 

prices according to A Rs 
C converted in.o dollars 

57 

388 M 

at pre-war pantr Rs. 

D, converted into Rs. at 

57 

9’4 8 

dollar=3.08 rupees. Rs 

,E a® percentage of Indian 

.57 

285 

income Rs 

Ihxiportion of taxation to 

100 

500 


income, per cent Rs 46§ 122 


France 

Eogland 

UnitedS tatea 

373 

3200{rancs 

267 

nio£st 

215 

700dol/ar« 

858 F 

42 U£st 

326 8 

163 4? 

2048 S 

326 5 

503 

031 

1004 

832 

1107 

1744 

130 

196 

sor 


I have taken income per capita in India 
to be Rs 107 ** This is the highest of all 
estimates of Indian income, and Mr. Shirras 


IS responsible for it I personally think it is 
an over-estimate, but for tbe purposes of mr 
argument here, it is immaterial, if per capita 


* Science of Public Finance, p 14S 

t Retail index number of food for 1920. Theie is no general Indian index number for retail trade 

1 igure for July 1920 is not available The average for 1920 is taken from the Bombay labour Gazette 

§ Taxation per head includmc the land revenijc, in 1920-21, ns civen in the Statistical Abstract for 
India, 1911-1021 (i>. 196) is Rs. 4-14-2. or 4 6 per cent of Rs, 107 

** There is no authority behind Mr. Shirras’ estimate of Rs. 107 except lus own _or that of eon- 
jectnral fianres of production. According to Indian writers, whose work on this unestion is neither 
iiipre nor less ‘scientific’ than Mr. Shirras.' income per capita in India is in the neighbourhood of Rs 
<•>. and tilts IS less inaccurate than )Ir. Shirras’ estimate of over Rs. 100. 
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Stato^; would be 21.t) tinie‘< life Indian rate, 
or 107X21 0-23 11 

Tlie actual prnptirtion of taTatinn to in- 
come mav now be compared with wbat tlic 
proportion ^soaldbe, if taxation were adjiisfocl 
to real tax-bearin? capacity in the fire co«n- 
-trie?: — 


Actual late IVliat the rate 

oiiffht to bo 
per cent cent 


India 

4G 

1.07 

Germ.any 

122 

132fi 

France 

130 

1712 

England 

in.o 

190 

United States 

7 0'^ 

23 II 


It is evident fioin tiie fijjares Riven aboio 
ti)at India is more heavily taxed than any 
other country ; tiiat the United States is the 
most lightly faxed countrv, and that Germany 
can bear vlightly, and France substantially 
higher taxation. 

"Witli other aspects of the finestion I shall 
deal moie briefly. 

U has been contended, and rightly, that 
it is improper to speak of tlie “burden" of 
taxation, if tuxe®, are properly spent For 
example, taxes imposed for furthering nation- 
al education, for the development of national 
industries or promoting national neUnie in 
other ways, impose no burdens. It is only 
when taxes are mis-spent, when a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the total revenue is spent 
on the Army as in India, that one can regard 
taxation as a burden. Further, in the case 


of India, wc have to remember tliat part of 
the snms raised by tax.otion in India is ppeiit 
outside the coiintiy {inclnded in the Home 
Chargesl, and secondly, as a German writer 
points out : 

*'Itis_not a matti'r of iiidi/Tcrenco 'vlcther 
national income is used to strengthen the economic 
posilion of foreiscers, or to help them to l.vo more 
conifor<,'i(ily (free pnseniii^s and increo-sod pay for 
the Bcrvic-cs nruited in England) or whetlicritis 
con-umed hj' the sons of the soil, even xvhen they 
do not rchirn for it Mrx-ice of ctiual rahie— so that 
naf'omil income is at least consumed by ’he na'ion 
Itself, (hough not in a ‘reproductive’ manner”* 

In this respect tlie burden of taxation is 
real and it nui't be he.nvier in a subject 
than in a sclf-goxernhig country. 

In coiiclusiup. I may saj that this article 
would be regarded by odlcial apologists as 
anc\.ample of “political excursions masquerad- 
ing under the name of economics’’, bnt 
I yould be glad if any «ould undertake to 
show (hat, considering the facts given above 
India IS (he most lightly, taxed country in 
the world. 


• ”Es Kann ja nicht gleiehgriltiff seio, ob die 
n.atiomlPii W erto (1x711 diecen, L'ndfremden xuro 
wirlschaftlKhcQ St.lrkung Oder zum Wohileben zu 
veihelfen. odor ob sie von cigeuen I^ndeskindern 
verrehn weri’cn. selbst wena diese nun keine 
geleicHwcriiffc Oegenleistnns (lafdr aufbnngen. so 
da«s dieses Nationalcinkommen ziim miaeesten von 
dcr Nation scibst ktD«umiert xxird, obschon ncht 
‘reprodukUv’.” Sind intenia(ionalf Vci^kiebe stnir- 
itrher Iklnsiunom in~<olich ? bv Dr rer. pol, 
Valdemar Uolz Leipzig, 1924, p C7. 


THE PEESBEVATIOiX OF THE NATIVE STATES. ! 

By major B D. BASO. I M. a inelired) 


0 far, no writer has taken the trouble to 
analyse the motnes which influenced the 
British authorities to give up the policy 
of annexing the hatne Stales governed by 
“heathen” princes It was mere often by fraud 
than by show of force that those States wero 
brought under the jurisdiction of the British 
Goveniraent. It was the policy of the East India 
Company to dye red the wliolo map of India 
and not to leave a single ruling prince in any part 
•f this country. But the mischievous nature 
3 


of this policy was being exposed by several 
thoughtful and far-seeing statesmen in Eng- 
land a few years before the ort-break of the 
mutiny. They wrote and said that the policy 
wa§ not ethically just or politically expedient 
or financially sound. The«e publications of 
the India Reform Society — the speeches in 
parliamenf, the agitation in England by the 
agents of some of the deposed princes, had, 
to a certain extent, the effect of making 
the natives of England revise their, opinion 
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important >>’ativo States— Sapporo nud^Onde, 
were uncereippniously annc’ccd in 1S5-1 and 
1860 respectively. 

It was after the aune-vation of the Mu<!s.il- 
man State of Oude tli.it Sir Erskino Perry 
delivered^ his powerful speech in the Honse 
of Commons on April 18lh, 18"t>, in winch 
referrinp to tlio deficit in Indian finance, he 
said that tho true causes of the deficit were 
the annexations 

“First of ali. rcmarhaMy crouch, n will l<c 
found that nearly every annevition (luriDj; the 
last few j ftirs. opcrairs ns a denij loss to the 
revenues, even on its civil charfiea atone— 

“But It is to taVc a verj’ icadcriuale view of 
the value of annexations if wo do not t<snsidcr the 
tost of military oc-cupation and defence of whatever 
that may l>c... 

“I ask, if any immediate ndvanmee to be 
ohtatnc<l m revenue or polict' can comi'cns.ate for 
the dcstniclion of our moral intluenc-e and tho 
weakening of the faith in Bnti«h morality which 
everj* viokation of principle is sure to iToate in 
nafive nund.’' 

lie concluded his powerful speech by 
sajing, 

“The difllculty to retneo our step* a cvinscious* 
nessofniyowniDsiimificoncc and inaldity to arooso 
this assembly, would have prolably kept me silcut. 
if there lad Icon no future before me But 
annexation has not yet half formed its work 
i.von now*, the Indian I’rcs« Uicked up by still 
more powerful organs of Indian epimoo m thw 
country, are hounding on the Indian amhontics to 
annex the Nizam's territoo" Next will present 
Itself the fertile territorj* of Malwa w«h its in- 
exhaustible black soil, so ncli iti cotton and opium 
Quiernt still more fertile, and with the best 
cultivators m India miioins it, and is even more 
tempting. Itajputana. and the rest of the sixty 
tiulhons will follow as a matter of course 

“I tin»t that even on financial c-cmsulerations 
the House will pause a while l«cfore it lends its 
assent and approv.al to these annexation doctrines, 
out on the still higher crounds of ncht and justice 
on the oblication. whieh rest.s upon this nation as a 
(Treat Clmstian Power, to prove by our example 
and conduct in the East, the supcnonly of tlat 
pure relijnon w e profess, and of th.it roonijityol which 
we are always boasting, I do earnestly hojKi that 
some of theobservations I have made.but especially 
the opinions of the illustrious men I have qnoted, • 
will induce the Hou«e to interpose by its anthonty, 
by Its mouines. by its protection of those iDterests 
commiftcd by Brovidencx* to our control, and check 
that headstrong propensity in our Indian rulers to 
territorial aggrandizement, which, if not founded 
on right, and justice, must tarnisli the British name 
anu ultimately imperil the permanence of our 
G-overnment m the EitsL” 

The concluding words, “and ultimately 
imperil the permanence of our Government in 


_ * opinions will be found in the Lidia 

Reform Tracts Nos. IV &, IX repnnted by the 
present wntcr. 


the EasE'sccmcdtopossossthoring of prophecy 
in them, for theindinn JIutinj' broke out within 
a year of tlicir utterance. It was the Mutiny 
winch raado flio Britisli Christians consider 
the expediency or otliciwiso of atsorbing tho 
Native States. 

Tlie agents of sonio of tlie deposed or ill- 
trc-ited princes were spending money in 
England m hiring advocates to secure justice 
to their masters Hnt not in n single instance 
did they meet witli succc-s Those 'heathen' 
or Moslem agents irrespective of their sex or 
position in life received scant courtesy, rather 
in several inst,inces positive nidcnc«s at tho 
hands of the Christian aiithorilios there One 
has to turn to the story of Safara for the ill 
froatroent of Rangn Papoji. the agent cl tho 
deposed Itaja of '<atara, and to Appendix B of 
tlio I’anini Ofilce reprint of “Dacoitee in 
Kxcelsis" for the treatment nictcil out to 
the Oucen— mother of the King of Oude 
in England It cannot be dented, bowever, 
that Hie agitation in England, of the agents 
of the Indian princes called the nttcntioii of 
the natives of that country to the nffuirs of 
fndi.*i Ev'cii the outbreak • of (he Indian 
Mntinv did not prevent the annexationists 
from advoe.iiing Ihoir policy Thu«, one 
anonymous Christian author, who was 
ondenlly nsh.uned to give only his unine in 
a pamphlet named “Indian Policy” published 
from London in 1858. wrote — 

'The gre.u obiovt m annexing subsidiary pnnees 
H the transfer to tho Treasury of the kind 

revenue, which they dissipate m tho worst manner. 
Moreover, the armies of n,itive Princes wxiuld l>e 
atrolislwsl • • A fresh objection to the advantages 
to the Ooveminenl of total annexation is th.it the 
sulisidiary princes have stood ty tis in the revolt, 
and (hat It js our policy to maintain them— ,s 
miserable exposure of ipnoranco in those who 
uphold It No large subsidiary prince in India could 
stand an hour without our support it is our array 
which keeps them on tlieir thrones, and assures 
them the payment of their splendid incomes ■ I 
prefer (lie support of the four or five miliions 
sterling still reclaimable in land revenne 

'So mucli for the advantages to the British 
Govemraent, now for the advantages to the people’’— 
With tivo miliions sterling more per annum, we 
might al-otisli the salt-fax (a hornblo cnieltv. so bad 
that if we i-annol keep India without it, it is almost 
a proof we ought to leave) . we miglit engage to a 
respectable extent in public works . we might 

really commence tho education of India What 

Tight have we to throw away land revenue in one 
place, while we oppress the people with a salt-tax 
In another ? What right have we. t'y virtue of 
what we call a treaty, to enable by our arms a 
sovereign to keep his throne who oppresses his 
people. w’Jio takes their surplus produce and 
Moanders it. whom (hey would instantly dethrone 
but for ns ? Who had the povv er to make any 
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such troAly y IJad we iini j'onor (o a }A«){*!e 
for ever into Iho hands of a sovcjoikh w ho nojlccU 
all hto duties to thoin ? Had Midi a sovereiRn 
(someiinics a ktransor, cniuely of our w’lrofion) 
any iiower to create the sacietl riRht of Kidrs m 
hitnsclf by such a treaty ¥ .....'I’llk not of trcaucs : 
they wete iDeiral in ttieir natiiro : Jet U3 not. 
at all events, if ‘we have made a wickcil oath, so 
much tho more wickedly perform the same.’ 

‘Moreover, I say. trio revenues of princes, 
whether territorial or not. are in tnisl for the 
people : when tliat trust is not fulhlled. the revenue 

passes to tfio sticcecdintr Government 

"I consider tho policy and justico (in tho real 
sense of the word) of annexation so clear, that 1 
should he prepared to saenfioo personal interests 
considerably to carry it out —It will t>e ot>j.^ted 
hero by some— but vlnt authority have we Eiigidi 
to depose any native prince '< 1 miRlit reply with 

tlie counter qiieslion— what authority have wo to 
support any native princo ? Or, to state ray reply 
raote fairly. I refuse to argue the quesKoo 
of authority altogether ■ Our Oovermnent 
now c.irefiilly alibt.uns from treaties winch covenant 
tliat we are never to take possession to prevent 
such in future 

“Total annexation, however, heisg oiir doty, it 
must he gone throush with, and 1 would suggest 
the following milder method of rairying it out as 
worthy of consideration I would not dcthione any 
pnneo BOW’ living, but annex the dominions 
of ea^'h when he died • The treatv difllculty 
might, peihaps • be hushed up as follows— 
when our supremaev is fully ie-c»taMished. 
it imeht be explained \iv the tlovornor-Oenend 
to the native princes, that the British 
system in India would undergo considerable change 
necBSsarily. but offer to ihera their kingdoms for 
life, on condition that they nominate the Queen of 
Et.gland their euccessor f appreliend that, if 
judiciously timed, the native pnnees would comply 
with this modest request ’ 

Modest request lodeod' Such were the 
urguments and proposals of those Christians 
of England who were clamouring for the 
total annexation of territories in the posses- 
sion of the "he.itlien'’ pnuces, of India 

The annexationists used to ju'-tifv the 
.aunexatinr oaf Jthn J’.aqmb on the jrround that 
It helped the English in suppre>«sing tho 
Mutiny It was convenient for them to 
Ignore the fact that it could not join the 
Mutiny for some of the reasons stated in the 
‘Rl^e of the 'Christian Power in India,’ Yol V 

It was very forcibly held by the Ifntish 
Army. "Wrote tlio Indian Kats of 2Tt1i Jalj 
JS.’iS, that 

"It justifies self-esteem to averthai cm adminiUc 
administration of the Punjab saved India On this 
verdict we entertain very serious doubts, - 

“ we drained not only Bengal piopcr. liut the 
Norlli-Y estern Provinces of alout four-liflhs ot the 
European troops tii.at fonnerly were sfafioned tn 
them that we might transfer Ibcro to the Ihinjah 
When the llnti'h frontier rested on the Sutlej, it 
■x did not extend much Iieyond 70 miles, but wJteo 
Tiile of llio Punjab in the name of Ihileep Smgh 


foiJfd, «'<» lotiod a eolufion of tho didLiilty la the- 
gratification of our grjsi)ing piopcii-itiLM bo we 
took to ourselves the inheiiittKO oi* uur w.ud .ind 
made the Pufi/ab ffiici'/i,* tJi n in lieu of 70, our 
frontier ('xtciidtHl over 7U'J mile’s Ttie inluibitanU 
of the new’ .ic<i‘ii»itiofi were di'armcd, and our old 
provintts were aimast denudetl of European 
troops ; nil being icquiicd to keep the Puujab m 
Older, ai well as to swell its revenue returns by 
tho army cxjs’iiduure The bayonet licfd our new 
possession •• • bcs-iuso all or nearly all the Europe.in 
army was required, to hold the Punjab m the 
(layoact form in which wc were m/iug Yet we 
are told the Punjab f-avetl India our raiding being 
(liat the ‘Punj.ib nearly cost iis India’ 

‘iione can duestioii that imJia was nearly 
drained of EuiopoaQ trcxips tlut the di-aniied 
Puuj il) might bo kcj't in subjection ; nor uaii any 
dcDv (li.it oucgcncrifawero crippled— tin iLJe (y dash 
at Delhi before the mutineers swarmed to that 
capital, because of the army loaned lu the Punjab. 
It w outtiily clear that had the iff-tised lAfet 
Mahomed desired it, he would luave found a swarm 
of Afghoos re.«ly to a’d in recovering Peshawar,— 
It IS, to our imderstanding, .in error to say 
that the Punjab $,ive<l India ; it was 
mstniroental in nearly loMog us that country : 
if was the caii«c u’fiy the -tiuriny w.ae not erusfied 
at once, why it gained strength -We have now in 
place of the Bengal Army di.butj Puajatcos in onr 
service. No option was left perhaps but to entertain 
(hem. They are good soldiers. • —wliiia their 
eoluinioDt at the opening of tho mutiny was 
removing from iheir fiomcs to a disUnce men 
perhaps oot to l>e trusted at such a tune in tlieir 
villages” ' 

It did not appear expedient to tho Hritish 
politicians and statesmen to yield to tho 
agitation of the Cliristi.an auDexntionfsU. 
They «aw tliat annexations not only meant 
fionncial ruin to India, but created discontent 
and disaffection in the disbanded soldiery of 
the annexed Natno States winch might again 
produce .another Jfutiny Sir Thomas Mtiuro 
had already sounded a note of warning as to 
Iho danger to India from the iiueniployment 
of the anstrocvucy and disbanded •scpojs of 
the annexed States Ho wrote . — 

‘Tfic native army would be joined by all that 
numerous and active d.iss of men formerly belong- 
iDg to rev enue aod police deixartmenis, who are 
now unemploved and bj many now in ofljccj 
who look for higher situ.aiion'i, and by raojn« of 
these inen. they would reader themselves m.vsters 
of the open counlrj, and of its revenue : • — 

The out-brcako£ tb© Indian Mutiny showed 
lliat Sir Thotiias Miinro was not u fat'o 
prophet Tfie Christian statesmen and politi- 
cians of England could not ignore the warn- 
ing of the Governor of JIadras 

Then again, the native Sepoy was looked 
upon as a mere mercenaiy. It was nccc'sar/ 
to roako the Native States recruiting ground 
for the men of the Native Ilcgiments These 
men, being foreigners would not niako common 
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cause with the subjects of the British ludutD any motive of philanthropy, altruism or justice 
Go\ernment. . There was no danger of the that the policy of the annexation of Native 
ontbreat:: oc another llutiny in the futoie States was given up, and the doctrine of 

Thu'’, it will be seen that it was not from “Lapse" was tnoeked on the head. 


THE BEA.KIXG OF REGENT DISCOVERIES ON THE ANCIENT 
HISTORY OF INDIA 


Bi Dll. A. BASERJI-SUASTRI. m ■ . ra D (Oxon.) 


mHE Rigveda represents the s<»r»i unddmng 
J_ period of Indian History An all-ronod 
fight with yet unfamiliar elements, rival 
Asuras and down-trodden Dasyus. One 
appreciates the first— the thnoder of XIaruK 
the blinding lightning and the drowning down- 
pour of Parjauja, the darkness of Ratri, 
the inclemencies of Vatn and tbe malevolenl 
activities of the Hndra Gut 

(0 "Who are the Asuras ? Rigveda I 35 
7 , I 35 10 describe Asura as "intelligent* 
spirit’*. Rigveda I 134 2 V 2'».10 ; VII 
03 wonders that some are 2[ndhai'tk' i e 
"of unintelligible speech’’. Satapatba-Brabmana 
records their peculiar oblique posture while 
buiied. Later, they are an eqaallv civilized 
people, only more wicked thaotheTedicArvan 
Sambara Rg I 51. 6 ; II 12. 11 . IV 30 14. 
VI 18. 8 , VII. 18. 20 PS 61 2 hadhundied 
castles ; Indra helped Pnrukutsa Rg. I. C3 7 . 
VI 20. 10 in destroying seven of their cities 
and he took away the prospentv of Sushna 
Rg. I. 51 11; IV 30 , VI. 20 4 . VII 1 28. 
X. 22. The Asuras were the great enemies* of 
the Rigvedic Aryans RV. I 112, 14 , IX. 
61. 2 on Sambara — “transference of the iiore 
ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to 
* tbe greatest of all enemies, tin* demon of the 
clouds” (Roth. Lrt und Hist der Feda, p 
116’. The other leaders of the Asuras and 
the Oppre^sors of the Aryans were Rauhina 
(Rv. II. 12, 12). Pam Rg I 33 3 ; 180.7 . V. 
61. 8 etc They are. however, addressed bv 
the same term jana (Rv II 12 2) as applica- 
ble to the Aryans themselves Pancha janah 
(Rv. II. 12. 2). What became of tnese Asuras 
who drop their histoiical character by the 
Rrabmana period ? 

(n) (a) Who, again, are the Dasas ? When 
the Aryans are fighting the Asuras for water — 


evidently terrestrial but symbolised as celes- 
tial (Rigveda If. 12 3) — the Uasvus or Dasas 
are C'jiitemptuonsly described ns coloured 
savages to be dispossessed and exterminated 
(Rv I( 12. 4)— cf Grasstnaun nod Muir Sk. 
Texii, II. pp 368 ff They are to be clearly 
distinguished from the Asuras who are never 
treated ns Savages or of a dffferent ‘colour’. 
Tbe Rigved.a knows Dasyus uot only as non- 
Aryans but also non-AsUras 

(ii) (b) The Asuras disappear from the 
Indian horizon by about the Brnhmanic 
period This disappearance synchronises with 
a perceptible i'c-ad}ustnient of the position 
of tbe Djstus Q) The Attarcya Drahmana 
(VII. lU speaks about their connection with 
Vishvamitra, ‘"rhe foe of mankind.” perhaps a 
reimoiscence of the Aryan's conception of 
the Asura — as a enemy of himself, hence of 
the good world (2) Mnnu describes them as 
partly Kshatnyns degenerated into Vnsh.alas. 

(3) The Vayit, Mntsya, Drahmanda 
Puranas give a not non-Aryan descent for 
the Dasyu races of the south (4) The 
Hamamsa connects them with .n not non- 
Aryan source in Turvasu, son of Yayati (5) 
The Mahabharata I 3478 broadly hints at 
their mixed origin 

(m) As a curious commentary on the 
above two ii (a) and li (e), a curious melange 
of (1) Philological and Archaeological re- 
mains m the South of India amongst the 
Drandians of to-day. 

(1) “Tlie Dravidian languages (I'amil. 
Telngii, M.alaja! am, Kanare^e) are fundamental- 
ly different from Sanskrit, the language of 
the Aryans" — R. Swaminatha Iyer— On'frm of 
Drai-idian LangtiagesWl Oriental Conference. 
Madras, 1924, quoted m Dravidian J/irfia^y 
T. S S Iyengar, 1025, p 60.) 
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(2) The Dravidiaii latiRuages liavo an 
independent and indicenoiis origin (Wilson's 
Calnlogiie of the Maclcuxie CoUection,p 19: 
Laxarii’^, Suhlhania-Ilipila, Vol. v. p. 31.) 

(3) There is an element in Hie smilliem 
languages which is not Aiyan (Rap«OD, 
Cdtnbiitlge Hintofy of Jndia Vol. I) and yet 
found in the Higveda and earliest Sanskrit 
(A Pillai, Diandic Stiidiei No IJl^p. 56) 
For in'^lance, tlio so-cailed cerebrals. They 
can be traced in the Suinenan (perhaps 
ronneefed with the Asuras) — I^ngdoii, 
Sumenaii Crawmm and Chrcsioinathy 'They 
are not prciminent in other Dasyu or non- 
Aryan languages in India Hut they fonii 
an important feature of Dravidian langviages 
(Askto and Dasyii) 

(II) Archaeologieallv the Dravidian country 
presents the shine insciutahlo combination as 
above. Specially noteworthy are — 

(1) I’anduvaram DewaJ — Newbolt Ancient 
f>eptilchres of f^ndnvarani Denal in S 
India, J^A S Vol Xlir 

(2) Jlegnlithic sepulchres near Nnllampatti 

(3) Burial grounds at Adichanallur— Rea. 
Cat. Pichtst Antiqinties fiotn AdichanaUnr 
mil Penimbair. 

(4) Flora and Fauna, distinct and different 
from Aryan on the oue side and Noa- 
Aiyan on the other (Another tradition 
nurture between non-Aryan Da«a and Asura ?) 

The second stage of Philology sought 
to solve the above doubts and diflicnUies 
in the cases of Egypt and Greece Philology 
was founded on a realization of the funda- 
lueutal unity amidst apparent diiersity of 
different languages classihable under a steadily 
lessening number of families or groups Its 
second stage is an outcome of e^stending 
that reafization fo diiTeient sciences wrongly 
supposed to be self-sufficient and independ- 
ent. Of the greatest value to Philology in 
this respect has been Archaeology 

Egypt, long ago, re-adjusted her view- 
point by establishing a pie-dynastic period 
(i) Petrie’s typological sequence dating 
applied to chronological degeneration of 
pottery and (ii) a coiiiprehensfon of the 
Egyptian calendar (4241 BC) •settled its 
lowest limit to before 4000 BC Further 
researches have subdivided the predynastic 
period into Earlv predynastic, Ultddle pre- 
dynnstic 'and Late predynastic, leading on 
to the 1st dynasty. For the present discussion, 
it is necessary to note 

(i) tint about 4241 B C, the Nile valley 


people v\ero sufficiently civilized to observe 
the risings of stars and fix tlio solar yc.ar. 

(ill that civilization, according to archaeo- 
logical finds at Xarmerand Oebei. ef-Arak, had, 
an eastern origin somewhere in Asm Slinor 
(Jlcsopotsmia, EJam etc ,) — The Camhridg/' 
Ancifnt Ihstoiy, VoL I, pp. 2o5'6) 

Oreoce folloired suit The tale of earliest 
Oreeco was hardly discernible through tlie 
extant /ragiuents But every glimpse was a 
pioblem and a promise. And the Prometheus 
strain beckoned on Even Earth had to yield 
her secrets and Scliliemann, Halbherr and 
Evans leco* cred pre-iiistonc Greece m 
.rEgeaii sources Mycenae, Tiryn®, Kuoscos, 
Phaistos, Cyclades and Crete have shed their 
unintelligibifity. Minoan (Early, Jfiddle and 
Late), Mycenaean (Early, Middle and Late) 
Cretan etc. are now well-defined sjnfa ju 
this Prehistoric Greece The work of re- 
construction continues Data accumulate. 
Page after page of a fascinating Fa-t is re- 
stored and read The inspiring story is 
available to every paif of the world, in books 
and journals Only two pefints need be 
stressed /or the present purpose 

(i) Crete was the breeding place of the 
.^Egean culture It passed on to the main- 
land of Greece by easy stages thiough the 
Cycladic isles Romenc Qieeks were alien 
to, and ID course of time ab&orbed, this non- 
mdigcDous culture But this culture, witnes'* 
every fext-book within the last twentj year®, 

IS now admitted to be the Heioic Age in 
Greece before Homer In other woids, Prr- 
Honienc Greece 

(ii) Cretan oultme is suppo'cd to be ot 
eastern origin, from somewheio lu Asia 
Miooi Though entirely “iEgeized” or 
“Minoized’' it piobablv came “fioni Anatolia 

An/meology, }5)14, p '2bS 

India, liowevor, lagged behind She eiflier 
ignores doubts and iwjsgivjngs or Jineats e\- 
plauatioDS aud passes them off as tradition 
(See the mutuallj contradictoiy mcaniugv 
offered for the same word in tlie same context 
by the Vedic commentators) Yet there was 
« time wlien an Indian was alive fo healthy 
doubts and could confess them Ivaufsa (c. 

7th cen B C) vvas .among the first to ex- 
press his inability to understand the Vedic 
allosioBs — "as obscure and unintelbgible". His 
successors from Ya'ka to Sajau.a set about 
to hud out and record tradition and manu- 
facture it m cave of need TJie modern 
Pandit has gone one better. Almost complete- 
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ly cut off from that tradition intellectually 
and observing it only in its mechanical 
routine, he seeks to extinguish for ever the 
sacred flame of curiosity. Unable to deny 
so much irrationalism in his systems of thought 
and action, he has developed a philosophy 
recognising and allowing for the irrational 
element in existence and calls it a revelation 
Between these two, long-lost tradition and 
'‘till-born revelation, he has twisted the glor- 
iou« Vedic records of the past into pseudo- 
religions ihapsodies, obscure and puerile 
The niairic word “leligion'’ made everything 
easy and simple' Divine pfcrs.onages furiiished 
plugs for filling all the gaps of disconti- 
nuity They left no insoluble probl‘=‘m' or 
embauassing questions 

But the questions were theie all the time, 
like so many hlots on the fair face »f 
Philology and Hi'torv A happy accident 
has brought them to the fore Jlahcnjo- 
Daro nill remain a land-mark in the historv 
of India ETcavatious at Harappa (1020-21) 
and Mahenjo-Daio (10;'2) have shed the 
“First Lighten a Long-Forgotten Civilization 
in India— Sir John Marshall— T/ic Ifluttratcd 
London Neifs, Sep 1024 The archaelogical 
finds have been copiously described lo 
various papers including this Review For 
the present discussions, it is necessary to ask 
—“Do thev solve any of the doubts mentioned 
above’*’ In other words— 

(0 Is the Mahenjo-Daro cnlture Pre- 
Vedic or Co-Tedic, for it is ceitainly not 
Post-Yedic ? 

(i) Is it Asnra as found in the Rigveda’ 
It is certainly not Aryan and only partially 
Dravidian, the typical Dasa elements being 
absent 

, (in) What connection does it bear lo the 
Dravidian of to-day’’ 

(iv) Is it of indigenous origin oi intrusive 
from outside? If so, from where'’ 

Any answer at thi'- stage would be pro- 
visional. The large number of engraved seals 
(said to be about 350 in nimiber giving about 
150 characters) is still ar open question. 
Waddell in his The Indo-Sunienan Seals 
Iteciphcied, 1925, pp 48-9S, has offered his 
interpretations, but they await verification 
Tlie potteiy and vases, pictograpbs, bnnal 
customs etc (77/c Statesman, Nov. 23, 1924) 
show that— (i) The Mahenjo-Daro culture 
not Vedic Aryan 

(ii) The burial customs (crouching position 
etc) provide an unbroken chain from Arcot 
and S.'ilem Districts in Madras through Sind 


and Baluchistan to Mesopotamia and Gehareh 
in Babylon. They agree with the same custoius®i 
attributed to the Asuras in the Vedas. 

(hi) Sayce and Gidd liave found affinities 
between Mahenjo-Daro relics and Sumerian 
objects between 3000-2SOO BC. 

(iv) R D. Banerji fancies resemblance witli 
Crete 

From the above tested in the light of 
doubts already pointed out issue several 
important hints 

(i) The Mahenjo-Daro culture is probably 
the Asura culture as recorded in the Vedas 
It was anterior to the VedicA It spread over 
the Punjab, Sind and southern India. In course 
of tune the Vedic Aryans penetrated into 
the Punjab bv another route. The important 
water-ways were occupied by the Asuras 
lo the iong-diawn struggle, the Asuras were 
worsted They gradually intermarried and got 
mixed up with the Dasiis Tins race-mixture 
bred the modern Dravidmns ® Hence the 
disappearance of the Asuras from the arena 
of Indian civilization 

(ii) The Mnhenj'o-Daro culture is eastern vt 
onqin, affiliated to Asia-Minor. 

The third stage Is already m sight It 
opens with an important issue — the story of 
conflict between an older Asia Minor civili- 
zation and a later Indo-European growth 
Tlie facts to be determined are 

(i) If Asia Minor was the cradle of this 
Eastero culture— how did it reach India— by 
land or sea ? 

(ii) Its course westward Egypt Crete , but 
did It stop there? 

(ill) ’The Indo-European culture — it 
from Central Asia ? By what intrinsic supe- 
riority could it overcome the older culture 
and in course of time spread over India and 
the whole of modern Europe through Greece 
and Rome? 

(i) Marshall considers Mahenjo-Daro cul- 
ture as intrnsive -“successive migrations from 
outside " Linguistic and archaeological remains 
in Baluchistan and Rajputana perhaps indi- 
cate the loute But of the advance or retreat'’ 

UO Fiom Crete to Scotland survne strange 
and stray v\aifs of languages, with clearlj- 
marbed onenfal characteristics — Etruscan ju 
Italy, (Michaelis, A Century of Archaeological 
Dtscareries, 1908, p57) Basque on the Bay of 
Biscay (Millet, Les Langues Dans L'Europc 
Nomelle,^ Pans, 1918.) and that pro- 
voLing Newton stone inscription in Scotland 
The last-named is a niysterj-. Waddell’s 
reading, making it Eastern and Phoentcian 
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THE JfOnEHN KCVIEW rOK JAXUAFIV. . 


(NVnddoll — J'liorincirnt Ortfj}n of the Jhilons, 
Sfoh and ATqlo’Saro)!'!, pp21-25) lias 
been lidiciiletl by Tcniido in th« Iml Ant, 
Ui2.'), July and Aur. Kn'*fcrn. howovpr, does 
not and rannot mean eoin[»lete fl^woment 
Tbi'Y \\ero onco livin;» languages in saned 
euMronniont and life is clian{{e Chailes V of 
Spain who iiad uaged wm for forty years to 
unify IJic ivorld iiad not rcHlized this tien 
when tired, and. in his monastery, be tried to 
keep some dri/.ens of Matches in asreemenL 
A'et, one day, Cliarlcs accidentally dropiied 
tliein all and made the profound remart, 
“Absolute aifrotment is decidedly impossible 
escept in immobility ” He had found it 

out at last, and that is not liad foi an em- 

peror It would not he had either for 
an archaeologist or philologist. 

(ill) Even imagination wavers bcfoio this 
problem — its complexities and far-renching 
consequences Every available record has to 
be read and re-read. History js tho eveilast- 
ing embodiment of that brooding human spirit 
whoso task never dies To-day it stands at 

tho mouth of the gloomy cavern of the past, 

even of Human Past, witli bent back and 


shaded ejes, seeking intently to pcnottjlo iJo 
gloom beyond, witli tin* fear of that threaten- 
ing darkness, mlh the desire of that ledeim- 
ing ihii.icio it yet porehnneo in.iy hold 


1 III the Hu; Veil.a. the Aaiira? are described 
^gr*. (Rig Veda, tiie Asura, I V> 
10}te, of a eoldcn {cmplcxion and well-led. 

2. cf flilfebnindt. Ecdittihr Mutholoffip, i b') 
114. 1V,G </ al'D (ffiir Veda JH 

7l lO) Ih-'ir hittle-ery wroniflv interpreted or 
Ye enemies' .ItE the Mmc i\erti 


as Assyri an "llnUeh'pa", irv of victory Thi« 
huffince is Hfcr described us Mlcehchha, — ZDMfl. 
LXVtll. 7 W- ■jnnuis. XXV. 78 . 

3 \Vi1son. Utgicih, Vol. ill. p xiv. 

4 V<dic Awra has tho -ame tiiree senses as 
the J^surn of the cnneifoiTO Inscnplion. H 
Ikuicrjea K- XI . Arian Witncf’ pp. 49 ft 

5 Satpatlia iIraJiman.s XIIJ. 8 1.5 meetJon^ 
.Uurai as Pnehvars (i f cf Xlacadlia)— rf. 

la) Jaravindh ki Dniihak and tiie iSira Amiran 
Nimnid in Assyria (Jli)ur Prf-Xlamja Fentiisson t 
•(b) lkib>'oDian Seal in the Kanpur Museum (Ontra! 
rrovinecs) <e) Xlaja'-urri in the Kliandara fore«t 
(United Provinces Mihablnmta 

h Aih<iTvav«ia Spmfs and Demons as Chaia>vin. 
— cf TtUk. Bhandaitar Com Vol Pp 29 ff 


ON SIIAKESPKARE 


Bi ROMAIN nOLLAND 


I Translated from an UnptiltMied J/nMnsertpf j 


[We pre«eDt this r-iper to complete the tnlogy 
of homain Holland on Stukespeare la Shakespeare 
Kolh-ind has discovered and ihronch that tu«»r 
plavwnsht he pronounces t/ie fiOf'remr pAdo- 
.sovhy th.at Arl is bublime I’hii Hut it is not 
an irresponsible play, as the doetime is mide to 
mean m its distorted reimon Art i-» that dnine 
Play Mhich. thronpb it eternal dan(«‘-Th>thros o{ 
los iit>crates the human soul fiom (he trammel!, 
of Rcahtv This hvs its stnVincU fiiendh echo 
in tho pliilosophy of art susscstciJ or sm c tliraish 
Jliat masicrpK-'ce of dramatic sym' ohsm—rhaloimt. 
the Cjclo of Spnoe of our Habmdranath The 
improvi-alions on tie ) mf-inlie «wj«r and the 
Vaifhnava Ma of Indnn philosophy seem to strike 
a svmii.\(hetie chord »o tins svmplioiiic onhcKtraiion 
of Shakesprarc bv Holland, the master hirmoniser 
of the Occident in this aco of di«conl Mediate 
Maitre Holland by rrcsentins this paper to his 
Indian admn-ers and, convcMnn to him our lati- 
tude and pood wishes on the celebration of the 
tiUth anniversary of his birth tins month 

KALtPAS JIaO } 


III 

TiiF LinEitxTixo Gisncs ' 

rnllFJ a-pect of the great plays of Shake'* 
J_ pcare is tragic ; the thoughts underfjiiip 
them are tciribJe And still the gcnernl 
impression of the woiL is luminous Wheic 
then IS the hidden sun ? 

The first reply to the quesfion, the ropiy 
that suggests itself to tlio mind most easily, 

IS that a woik like tlnat of Shakespeare is so 
vast that it embraces all that exist — joy as 
well as sorrow — and that tho one corrects the 
other. The work of Sliakespc.are is like 
nature ifseff each one of us can dr.i« out 
of it what ne are iii need of. And nia-- 
much as tho seciet instinct of men invarnblv 
drives them towards joy, it is the dro'ini of 
joy which is best rehum^ by men Ifemorr. 
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which K only an accomplice of the heart in 
this j^arae, draws a veil over the sorrowfal 
sights. 

Silt we are not going to take onr stand 
on such an explanation. For, in the immense 
canvas whereon Shakespeare projected the 
spectacles of Life, the values are not 
the same in all cases : the comedies, 
for example, however poetic they may be. 
cannot be balanced against the grand 
tragedies And even Falstaff himself, in spite 
of his radiance of Pantagruelic gaiety (cor- 
rected, however, by the lugubrious end), 
cannot hold his own against a Kt)ig Lear or 
a Cotiolamis, in the total work of Shakes- 
peare In fact, the interest of the problem 
lies in tliis, that it is not the character or 
the plav the most gay but tlie most sombre that 
radiates the strongest light 

And it IS here that we enter the very 
heart of the question that, transcending 
Shakespeare, touches the very soul o( Art. The 
liberation of spint through art ' Art is like 
ft mountain In a certain degree of altitude, 
nil great work, whatever may be (he snbjcct- 
ifiatter, brings joy to the soul One can even 
assert that, in the interior of that zone, one tastes 
a superior kind of delectation in things tragic. 
The third act of Orpheus, the last few scenes 
of Alcestis have, in the act of relaxation of 
spirit, no other advantage but that of gradu- 
ally bringing us down from the giddy heights 
of emotion to a mundane quietude which 
prepares the public to resume their eiery- 
duy life But the conventional optimism of 
those scenes seems tame and insipid after 
the stro"ng joy of suffering which suffuses the 
preceding scenes. At the end of the terrific 
Oedipus, with the termination of the implac- 
able march of Fate set against the struggling 
liero, we breathe more freely, and our heart 
seems to be filled with the solemnity of a 
stsrry night J/aln-jda ran ileysenbar^ iv- 
counts in her memoirs bow. during one of 
tne bitterst days of her life of exile in 
■ London, with her soul prostrate through 
struggle and tending tow.irds suicide, she 
witnessed tbe performance of Othello, and 
from the spectacle of such an unfortunate 
• soul, she drew a new courage to live. Whence 
^ comes this good ? 

It conies from the fact that Art ts 
suhlime play It is not disinterested 
play either. (What play is quite dis- 
interested ?) Art IS the supreme play of spirit, 
which, liberating itself from the cruel laws of 
life, becomes by itself tbe creator of life and 
master of the laws which govern the universe 


modelled by the spirit in the image of Reality. 
From the plains of Simois, where the ivarriors 
confront one another, the human spirit wafts 
itself up to the god Zeus, who is observing 
and feeling their passions serenely from a 
distance and without the poisoned sting of 
passions. But compared with Zeus, the human 
spirit is more deeply moved ; for it knows 
that it is sheltered only for a moment and 
it enjoys more ardently that recess accorded 
in the interval of life's agonies ; it must 
plunge into that agony very soon and it 
knows that the condition of existence in that 
world is death Onlv for an instant is the 
human soul invulnerable; .and, looking down 
upon the arena with eyes half shut, it contem- 
plates, as it weie m a dream, the trials and 
struggles of brother spirits with a passionate 
emotion which secretly recalls their straggles 
to his own. and with a sniile of relief which 
reminds it of the fact that the soul is only 
dreaming The more tragic is that dream, the 
more anxiously does the human soul scruti- 
nise, on the features of its poetic “double ”, the 
shudders of sufferiDgs and the force of resist- 
ance which its brother spirit brings to the 
struggle In fact, it is a sentiment hkb that 
of the Romans who rushed to the gladiatorial 
circus, propelled by the same sort of desire 
unavowed. But for grossly realistic natures, 
denuded of imagination, with callousinsensibility 
like that of the Romans, there must be actual 
shedding .of blood nnd the horror of real 
agony The tragic art creates its spectacle 
quite entire, out of the substance of dreams 
and not out of living flesh, it is woven out 
of man's comb.ats, his j’oys and sorrows ; li is 
always the bloody game, but he knows that it 
IS only a game and that hero all is dream. 

The strength and efficacy of Tragedy 
would be greater in proportion to the ilhiston 
being more intense and the drrojH feeling 
more profousd, cotoparahle to tbe essence 
a few dn>ps of which suffuse the lovely body 
with perfume. These two conditions of success 
are rarely fulfilled in dram.^. Shelley’s drama 
of the soul — of disembodied spint — evaporates 
into a lambow-coloured dream. And a master- 
piece of Ibsen like the Little Eyolf appears 
like a block of stone on the head of a 
swimmer who sinks by a weight heavier 
than any burden that is suffocating us. 
In the case of higher types of genius, lu a 
Sophocles and a Shakespeare, the equilibrium 
of the two forces — that of the Real and of 
tbe Dream, is superbly maintained, and that 
is the great secret — the hidden snn, in their 
cieations. 
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Ho\vc\cr, flint ei)nilibrium isn>t jiroduced 
by the '^nmi' olemenfsin the c.isp ufali master 
artist'?. 'J’Jic sober barmojiy and fbo perfect 
licalfbiness of a Sophocles do not resemble, in 
anyway, the oi erwholmins polyphony and 
tlio (leinoos of itofons fiottls in the dramas of 
Shahespearo, moic than tho (irejjorian chant 
resembles tho dcathofYsaldc in WaKiiei Opera 
Uut, if the quantifies employed in th^ came 
are changed, the proportion remains the same: 
a more enormous weight of passion-charRcd 
reality is opposed .and balanced against a 
more violent masterj of the soul and a more 
fascinating capacity of dream^ 


1.01 us pioceed to examine briefly Hie 
two poles of tho balance 

The reality which Shakespeare present' be- 
fore us is, jn almost .nil liismastcrpieivs. always 
a pnrorysm It does rot simply siipnlv (he 
fach of the play which. tn essence, 
represents a m'ns of ihr so»l All 
such cuses are not of equal value Each 
crisis brings mtn plav the supreme 
powers of no indnidual soul, (mwards the 
direction of a giien passion The worth of 
each crisis, therefore is iq proportion to the 
worth of that soul and wafts ns to the height 
to which the ivings offhat soul may bring her 
But the divifle frenzv in the genius of 
Shakespeare rere.ils itself i» (he, selcft/on of 
those souls Each soul lias been selected, 
with the eve of an eade. so sny to be like a 
camp of election-figfit. where passions are 
born and suddenly surge np to the plenitude 
and the total exhaustion of its torrential 
strength From the 'orv first words of Le.ar. 
egotism and pride ro.sr like wild beasts 
From the first awakening of ambition, the 
savage unagmation of Rsebeth bonneed to 
the encounter of crime, t)ie a««auU of the 
inner tempest is so thundering that his hairs 
stand ou end and his heart knocks at Ins 
ribs. Tie stumbles from the reality that 
envelop' him aud he sees nothing but what 
is in the future. 

’■ Present fears are less than hornblo imasinmirs 
my Ihouglit, whose murder yel is but faulasdcil, 
shakes eo my single state of man that fnnction 
13 smolhereil in surmise and nothing is but what 
is not” (1. 3) 

The tender Juliet, from the moment that 
she loves is lovo nh round Iv’ofbing else 
exists any more When one announces to her 
the death of Tvb.alt and the banishment of 
Romeo, she cries out; 

Eomeo is hanishedP To spe-ak, that won! is 
fatlicr, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, atl slam, alt 


dcacLTTomco is lianished !' there is nolend. no limit, 
measure, lioitnd in that word's death ; Ckct iff. 2) 
Troilus, lorolorn, expecting Cressida, is 
nfraid lest when he would see his beloved, 
the joy would proie ton strong and would 
mc.an death and nnaihilatioii of his being: 

"Doalh, I fenr me. surroundiD"- destruction, o* 
Rome joy too fine, subtle, potent, turned too .sharp in 
sweetness for Uie camcit.v of wiy ruder rower' 
act III. 2). ‘ 

So the love for her children is as limit- 
less as tho hatred in Margaret of An;o« 
against York (Third Part of Henry VI. i 4) 
and against Richard III (I 3; IV. 4) 

*T am hungry for revenge, and now f 
clov me with beholding u-"kt hand, a' 
band ensues his piteous and uDjiitied 
end : li^rtli gapes, hell b”rns. fiends roar, 
saints pray to have him suddenly conveyed from 
hence Cancel his bond of life, dear God! I prav 
that I may live to say. the dog is dead” tlV 4i 
The group of jealous souU: PosthuroU' 
of CymhfUnc, Leoutes of 27ie iriHferV Tal«, 
Claudto of' Ado About Kothing and 

Othello, the 3Ioorof Venice, are tigers grrwlmg 
with hunger for guawing and choking the 
prey under their claws 
'First to be haocod and then to oonfoss-- •] 
would have him rune jears a-killiog” (IV. 1) 

Leoutes would dash out (he brains of bi« 
child on tbep-ayeinent These unchained po-ssions, 
socuetiraea unify or hurl themselvesagainst one 
another, fortniog a symphonic combination 
that )$ formidable, so that one would consider 
them as sweeping tempests of elemental force®. 
Such an Ac«chylean scene we fiud in Richard 
HI attempting to drown the imprecations of 
the three vociferous women under the rattl- 
ing of drums and soundiog of trumpets. Such 
IS also the scene of the tempest with the 
three madcaps in King Lear (III 2, 4), or in 
(he epic and funereal tableau winch open® 

I'l aroQud the tombs of the hero in 
kVt’stminster ,4bbey — the furious dispute® 
of the great baron® whose apostrophising' 
are cut short by the arrival of tho mes'enger 
in the fashion of ant'qne drama® and tiie 
snccessioti of new® of d,'foafs ajd mourning' 
like the toll of de.afh'belJs fvp.arij nil the 
dramatic situations of the great plays are like 
a flood-gato which gives way under the ru®h 
of pa«®iODs They boil .aud fo-am in^a 
Macbeth, n Lear and a Romeo From tur 
moment that the torrent islet loo«e, we niu't 
follow its course. 

But while the heart is carried away bt 
the currant, the very same moment the 
spiitt plays above like a ray of light on the 
water or like a sca-gul! winch flies over the 
waves touching thorn with it® wing®, baltnc- 
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log if'elf on the waves, yet far from them; and 
thus the spirit enjoys the game as a game 
and knows that it is free. 

The sentiment of dream penetrates the 
genius of Shakespeare. It is neither so pro- 
found nor so essential in any other dramatic 
poet. By fits and starts he cafc)>es bis 
tragic heroes in the midst of action and 
transforms them into somnambulists who find 
themselves, like Jlnebeth, suspended on the 
brink of the abyss: 

“Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told hy an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signiffing nothing.” fV. 5) 

Hotspur suddenly arrests himself in full 
career, and, falling, as it were, into the abysmal 
depth, measures the void • 

“But thought’s the slave of life and life time’s 
fool 

And tune, that takes survey of all the world. 
.Must have a stop” (ffenry jr. Part /. V. 6) 
Hamlet is not fully conscious, if he is not 
dreaming with eyes open. The eyes of 
Cleopatra awakens from tho dream of life 
just on the eve of her final departure from this 
world. She is detached from that dream of 
love, of splendour, which she .adored so much 
From the shore of death she contemplates 
with irony the conqueror Caesar Augustus, 
who is hut a slave of fortune ministering to 
her caprices She escapes the loflueoce 
of the "fleetfog moon" which presides over 
the fate of human dreams She is no longer 
a woman 

“I have nothing, of woman in me . now from 
head to foot. I am marble-constant.” 

<Act V. 2) 

So in King Lear Edmund expires with, 
“It is past and so am I” 

^hen that sentiment of the tlliision of 
life suddenly flashes upon Shakespeare’s heroes 
who once believed furiously in life, they seem 
to feel the verv root of the tree vacillating 
which they bad elnng to with a desperate 
energy. Then they appear like those blinded by 
the tragic glare, and surcharged with bitterness 
they do not see in all that exist, anything but 
a sinister farce 

“As flies to wanton boys are we to the pods ; 

. 'They kill us for their sport” (Lear, IV. Id 
So speaks Gloucester. 

But the soul of the poet, soaring above 
them, smiles with an affectionate and carious 
irony at the charming spectacle which this 
• universe offers him: 

“All the world’s a stage 

^d all the men and women merely players ; 


They have their exits and tlieir entrances, 

And one roan in his time plavs roanv parts. 

His acts being seven ages.” {As YouLike /l,II.7) 

The poet Shakespeare has compassion for 
human sufferings and at the same time 
he fondles and enjoys them ; he “can suck 
melancholy out of a song as a wea'el sucks 
just as it was the habit of the 
melancbolic Jacques, another self of 
Shakespeare. And through the mouth of 
Jacques he gives the secret of that melancholy, 
which is another form of joy, sister sentiment 
to that which La Fontaine tasted — (he joy 
of the JVee Spirit, too free perhaps, vagabond 
and nomadic like the flock of migratory birds 
whose home-land is the immense void of the 
Sky • 

“I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation, nor the musician’s, which isfantastical. 
nor the courtier's, which is proud ; nor the soldier’s, 
which IS ambitions . nor the lawyer’s, which is 
politic . nor the Jadv’s. which is nico nor the 
lover’s, which is all these . but it is a melancholy 
of mine own. compounded of many simples, ex- 
tracted from many objects . and indeed the sundry 
contemplation of ray travels, which, by often 
rumination, ^vraps me in almost hniuorous s^ess 

To which Rosalind retorts jeenngly : 

“A traveller ' By my faith, you have great 
reason to be sad. I fear you have sold your own 
lands to see other men’s , then, to have seen 
ranch and to have cot'amg, is to have rich eyes 
and poor hands.” 

“Yes”, replies Jacques, “I have gained ray 
experience.” 

Nothing can be bad for nothing It is at 
the expense of bis own life, of his personal 
happiness, that the Poet buys the luminous 
rays of the spirit As Prospero avows that 
it IS the essence of his days, of his every- 
day souvenirs that his power is built ; “Ye 
elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and 
proves . weak masters though ye be — ”yet 
Shat^peare-Prosppro has, by your aid, 
“bedfraiu’d ffte noontide san, caWed forth the 
mutinons winds,” and resuscitated the past 
centuries, so that, at his coramand, > “the 
graves have waked their sleepers {Tempest, 
V 1)* He lives Life at its best and 
he dominates, in his turn, Time which 
dominates life. He makes time one of his 
actors {The Winter’s Tale, IV. 11. As a 
colleagne of time, Shakespeare knows that he ' 
can, la spirit, “overthrow law and in one 

* “It is remarkable lhat in his enumeration of 
the Spirits whose aid had been invoked. Prospero- 
Shakespeare mentions only the Spirits of the 
connti^ide farai’iar m life. tJie rural genu, the' 
elves of Stratford— and by no means the spirits of 
the sea and the tempest, whom the subject nwtter 
of tne scene seems to expect. 
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self-born hour. ..plant and o’envliclm custom", 
that ho can cioato and anuiiiRato beiugs and 
peoples, that ho can, if ho plbascs, make the 
Past Present and Iho Present viewed as a 
far-off Past revolving (so docs GoetheX But 
when ho weighs the things that are in his 
hands— the peoples and the centuries— 
Shakespeare feels that he holds nothing, that 
he himself is nothing but a dream Jito all 
the rest 

■'These our actors— were all snmts and 
Aro melted into air, into thin air . 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-cipp’d towers, the gorffeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the preat ctebe itself, 
lea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little bfe 
Is rounded with a sleep. {Tiinpest. IV. 1) 


So speaks the master magician ou the eve 
of the abdicalieu of bis power. The magic 
work which his art has constructed out of the 
joys and sorrows of life, appears, in the midst 
of the tempest, like an island of dream, a 
refuge, a consoling song— the Light! The 
grossest as well as the most delic.ite heart 
come to cling therein, like a child on the 
bewm of the ilother: 

‘Tie not afeard : the isle is full of noises. 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt 
not 

Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 
Wj)J hum jboul mine ears . and Bomebmes voices, 
Tliat, tf 1 (hen had V'ak’d after long sleep. 

Will make me sleep again and then, in dreamin?. 
The clouds methought would open and 6ho\s nciies 
Bendy to drop upon me, that, when I UTik’d. 

I enrato dream again” {Te/npest, III. 2) 
Transtafed from the anginal French bif Kalnlns Faff 


. A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

Bv MADHU SUDHAN S. GOKHALB 
Union College, Schenec/adg, F. T, 


T he insidenco with which tlio problem of a 
universal language for India claims its 
place IS lost amid the clamour for 
various other necessary reforms for advancing 
towards the goal of Indian nationalism. The 
problem is unsolved owing to various reasons, 
the first one being the lack of realization of 
its importance in companson with other 
political problems of the day. Tlie second 
one is the impossibility of suggesting a solu- 
tion that would suit the tastes of speakers 
of so many different languages and dialects 
of India. 

For a reason winch need not bo discussed 
there is always a resisting force offered by 
people in general to any new idea It is 
not the intention of the writer to offer any 
thing now but merely to state the nature of 
the problem with a view to point the way to 
a roost practicable solution. 

It has been a general belief that a Universal 
widely prevalent language happens to be so, 
if not entirely by accident, yet irrespective 
^ of its characteristics. On the face of it this 
■•pjay seem to be the correct view and one 
. optimistically wait for one of the 


present languages of India to take the place 
of A ODirersal language HiodttstaDi, for 
instaace, has been claimed by some as tho 
future universal language for India, whicli 
Will develop. to be so id course of time, and 
if Hindustani (or Hindi) ever does become a 
universal language, it would settle tbe present 
ijuestion. 

Does a universal language ever become 
80 in course of events irrespective of its 
characteristics or is it necessary to create one^ 
which will be best fitted with due considera- 
twn to its characteristics ? If a language 
becomes universal owing to its characteristics 
has Hindi got the neceseary credentials m 
that line to raise itself to th.at shitus ? If 
"the universal language has to be created by 
studious efforts, docs Hindi deserio to be 
Promoted as being one, justly fitted to occupy 
that position ? It is however idle to speculate 
whether Hindi will ever actually reach th-it 
status but it is more important to know 
whether it is inherently qualified for that 
purpose 

The reference to tho Hindi language m 
the above paragraph is not made with any 
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particular point in view but jnsi to make 
it easy to show the importance of the 
question by a concrete example The name 
of any other langna?e may easily be sirbsti* 
tuted as far as the reasoning goes. However 
the name of Hindi was used because of its 
informal acknowledgment as a future nniret' 
sal language for India by the general Indian 
public. 

The languid progess which the question h-as 
made ever since the awakening of India along 
the lines of development of nationalisttc ide.als 
is one proof that the universal language as such 
needs -to be created by studious efforts 
Neither is this proof the only proof. The only 
reason that the United States has a common 
language in spite of her cosmopolitan papula' 
tion is her studious efforts to establish one 
The linguistic conditions in Canada, which is 
in many other respects not unlike the United 
Stales, are curiously far different from those 
in the United States. The colloquial and the 
rural language in Canada is french, the 
official language being English ; wlule on the 
other hand, the language of tlie United 
States is KiigUsh. The promioence of the 
English language in the Unites States clearly 
shows the efficiency of the method of roakjog 
a language universal by studious efforts as 
against the method of iclying on the 
characteristic* of the language. 

It is an undenusble fact tliat the French 
language has a decided advantage over 
English as regards simplicity Tlie only 
reason why French occupies a prominent 
place as being universal in Canada in spite of 
the official English is the ease with which 
the European immigrants in Canada can 
master French. 

If studious and * systematic efforts are 
made by the Goveru.aent of a country to 
establish a comnica lioguage, aay language 
can be made to fill that position for some 
time at least, irrespective of its merit or 
dement. On the contrary, where government’s 
efforts are lacking or even half-heartedly ' 
carried out. the only language that can 
become universal is the one that possesses 
necessary qualifications. Therefore, in view 
of the fact that the Government of India has 
no interest in establishing a universal langu- 
age for India other than English, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the problem of 
the universal language for India cannot be 
solved by leaving it to spontaneous develop- 
ment unless there be some language which 
IS inherently qualified for it. 

< From the above discussion, it is easy to 


realise the necessity of studious cfloits to 
adopt a suitable language. The problem can- 
not be solved by leaving it to the piocess of 
spontaneous eiolution. IVe hare seen that 
Hindi is already believed by some to he the 
language best suited for the purpose Let us 
see how far tins belief is justified by facts 
The language to occupy the position of 
the univer>al Language, must have certain 
characteristics First, let us see wjiat the 
necessary characteristics are, secondly, whether 
the Hindi language possesses these charac- 
teristics and thirdly, whether any other 
language in India possesses them to a higher 
extent If the Hindi language does posses^i 
them, it IS high time to start some studious 
efforts for its promotiou as a universal 
language But if it does not. let us rccog- 
ni'C the fact .and redirect our effoits iu a 
more promising direction One thing, however, 
obvious The Hindi language soein^ to ho 
more widely understood in different parts of 
India than any other language. However fet 
us first See vvhat other qualities are necessary. 
A language to be able to command tlio posi- 
tiaii of a universal language, should possess 
the following cliaractenstics 

J 'Die universa) language should bo 
easy to learn At present in India there is 
no common language ns such and whicliever 
language we choose as our future universal 
language, will have to be studied by those 
whose mother-tongue is some other Indian 
dialect Hence it is necessary that it -.iiould 
be easy to learn The British rulers are 
trying to make English the universal language 
for India It is a fact tliat wedo not want any 
of the Western languages to be our national 
tongue, for the simple reason tliat none of 
them are simpler to learn than any of our 
languages. On the otlier hand, if we are at 
ill going to have a Europeau lauguage, let 
us at least not have the liardest one ' The 
prominence that the English language has 
gamed in Indian politics is due to its poli- 
tical status, not to its simplicity, or anj* other 
inherent merit. 

II. To facilitate the introduction of any 
of the present languages of India as oiu 
future national language, it should have a 
geueroas stock of literature available for 
immediate use There is no use trying to 
create literature id that language after 
deciding on the language. The stocK should 
be ready and copious 

HI The language should also be 
homogeneous. By noraogeneousness is meant 
the uniformity of character throughout that 
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part of India in which it is spoten. It 
should bo iodistinguishablo from its name- 
sake in the noighbourinf; district. 

IV. There should also bo a large per- 
centage of speakers In that language to start 
with as it will promote tlie growth rapidly, 
once adopted. Now that we have analysed 
the important characteristics that a language 
should possess to ascertain her position as a 
universal language, let us see whether any of 
the languages in Indi.i possess them, and 
which one. to a higher extent than the others 
The English language, to begin with, has 
enough literature and is homogeneous in 
structure, but as regards simplici^ or per- 
centage of speakers in India it will rank far 
behind any fndian language The only reason 
the English language presents ac aspect of 
universality is due to its political status, not 
unlike Latin in the days of the Roman Empire. 
Now let us tuin to Hindi or Hindustani, 
one of our own languages and see if it meets 
the abovo-mentiODed requirements. 

Hindi IS a simple language but by far not 
the simplest A man from Maharastra will 
not be able to learn Hindi any quicker than 
he would Ouzerati, or Rengali. Hindi 
gramruRT is full in every particular and none 
too easy to master in a short time for a man 
who is quite foreign to Hindi 

If we look whether Hindi has a generous 
stock of good modern literature to start with, 
it will compare very poorly with any of its 
sister dialects in North. Central and Western 
India. The fact is self-evident when we «eo 
that the choice is limited to very few books 
Tulsidas’ Raniayana is one of the fev» classi- 
cal books which could be pointed out for 
studying" in universities Even then, Tulsidas' 
Hindi is old and archaic and would be of as 
■much use to-day as Chaucer's English in any 
modern English-spe.nking country The Hindi 
language of to-day may form a suitable means 
of conversation m the absence of other 
languages; hut then this Hindi js neither 
classical nor literary If India has to have a 
nnners.al l.anguage, «he certainly does not 
want the one that has been developed by its 
lisp by illiterate people 

Ixit iis look at Hindi from the view-point 
of homogeneousness Without going into any 
deep investigation, every ono is aware of tho 
fact that Hindi is not homogeneous The 
Hindi of Nagpur and Indore is diflercnt from 
the Hindi of Alhihabad and still rooro so, if 
wo go farther north Nor is tfii's tfiflerence 
a trivial or supeificinl one but according to the 
testimony of a ?faratlia gentleman, (hoi^ a 


prize-winner in Hindi oration at Rilispur, he 
was unable to understand a lecture delivered 
in Allahabad-Hindi. 

As regards tho last qualjfic.ition, about the 
percentage of speakers, Hindi may appear as 
being spoken and understood by a large 
percentage in India The spread of tho Hindi 
language in India has been not unlike the 
spread of Harseo communities There is 
hardly a city of moderate size in India in 
which, a single Paisee family could not be 
found. From this no one nill infer that 
Parsces form a majority of population in India. 
Another reason for Hindi’s apparent growth 
IS again partly duo to the influence of the 
rvters. The niajonty of Sahibs and Jlem- 
sahibs manage to make tbcmselves understood 
to their servants — a majority of khaneamas 
and chauffeurs being Mohammedans — in 
Urduic Hindi. Hindi being the only language 
they come in contact with, whatever part of 
indi,a Oiey .«et foot on, and not having any 
better knowledge of any other language than 
Hindi, they naturally make themselves under- 
stood in Hindi, with tho rest of their suite 
of servants and other Indians The above 
details will clearly show the reason for the 
aspect of universality which Hindi presents 

Now that we have considered all points 
for and against Hindi, lot us see if there is 
any other language better qualified Co be our 
future universal language \t this point I 
might be tempted to suggest Marathi, and 
were it not for a few drau-backs as regards 
eiroplicitv. »t could be easily recommended. 
But if Marathi were to be ebosen as a 
universal language, any other diatecf in 
Western India is just ns good, neglecting 
(he issue of simplicity, which occupies a 
prominent place in the discussion. After duo 
consideration of these facts the language that 
would next strike any body’s mind is 
Bvngati, or the language of (he people of 
Bengal It issupcnor to all others mentioned 
above as regards its char-scteristics, and wo 
•can safely admit the easy-working qualities 
of fbo Hengali langiioge Let us, however 
seo how this language stands in comparison 
wiHi other languages as regards tho charnc- 
tensfics which are necessary for its introduc- 
tion as a universal language 

The Bengali language is the Riniplest for 
an oiit-sider to learn It is doubtless that 
if a Kanarese or some other South Indian 
were fo learn any of the Central or Ensfern- 
fndian diafeefs, he wifi pick up Bengali a 
Jot quicker duo to iU Kimplicily of giaramar 
The Bengolcev bare climiaated tho concep- 
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tion of gender altogetber or to a very lai^e 
extent >Iany common words are employed 
to denote two different things. For instance 
the nords “to eat” and “to drink” are both 
expressed by one and the same word meaning 
“to eat” In the Bengali dialect even n 
cigarette is “eaten.” These are only a few 
examples of its simplicity, but which could 
be easily verified by an actual experiment 

As regards the amount of modern Bengali 
literature ready for immediate use, it can 
challenge any nf its sister languages, even 
including Marathi, which runs a close next 
in that respect Most of the best literature 
in modern, and there is no trouble of inter- 
preting old and archaic forms which might 
be encountered in the old Marathi of Dnyane- 
bwar, or old Gozerati of Samal-bhatta. 

The Bengali language is homogeneous and 
very much so when compared with sister 
dialects The Kathiawari Guzerati is different 
from Baroda Guzerati and still more different 
from the Surat Guzerati, the latter being very 
much similar to a form used by the Parsees. 
Again the Marathi at Satara and Poona is 
decidedly different from that at Nagpur and 
Amaraoti, even though the difference may be 
slight Lack of homogeneousoess is not 
noticeably bothersome to those people who 
are born in that language, but homogeneous- 
ness is an essential feature for those who 
learn it anew. Hindi especially comap.ares 
very very poorly with Bengali in this respect 

The percentage of speakers m the Bengali 
language is statistically more if not obviously. 
The reason for Hindi’s apparent growth was 
discussed above Unlike the Hindustani- 
speaking people, most of the Bengah-speaking 
people are concentrated in their own province 
If we compare the area in which Bengali is 
being spoken, it will show the reality of this 
sfateraeni 

Those who are so far convinced as to the 
possibility of the Bengali language being out 
future universal language, may ask how a 
kludions effort" can be made for its establish- 
ment in th'at position Here comes a point 


where the Bengalees will tiave to start with 
their share of the ‘'efforts”. Wiiatcver may 
be the other accommodating features of the 
Bengali language, it has one serious disqnalifi- 
cation; that is its alphabet Jii>t how and 
when it originated is of no consequence, but 
it is an evolution of the Nagan alphabet If 
the Bengali language has to be made a 
universal language, its alphabet will have to 
be the commonest, that is the Devanagan 
alphabet A Guzsrati a Hindustani, a Maratha 
and even a Bengalee himself can read it 
This will be the first and the only important 
step, and the Indian public will manage the 
rest If the Bengalees would only realise 
how many people in different parts of India 
start to read the Bengali literature and have 
to give up due lo the frills and fanciness of 
lb© alphabet and have to satisfy themselves 
with English translations' Even the Germans 
bav© for certain purposes dropped their 
artistic alphabet for a simpler Roman alphabet. 
Many a Maharastriau, and a Guzerati has bad 
to satisfy bimself with reading Bankim 
Chandra and Tagore in the twisted and none- 
too sincere version iu hiS inother-tODgn© only 
owing to tbe impossibility of deciphering a 
rather artistic Bengali print 

If tbe above plan for changing the alphabet 
is adopted, it would not be surprising to find 
Bengali articles appearing in Marathi and 
Guzerati journals for the benefit of those 
learning the Bengali language 

In dealing with this subject the writer's 
knowledge was limited to the above-ni'bntioned 
languages only. If any one after reading 
this exposition has in view some other 
language more simple and homogeneous, etc., 
he will do well to bring it to the notice of 
the Indian public, as the question never 
demanded better attention than it does 
now. 

My thanks are especially due to Mr Hari 
Pada Mukerjee, of Fandpur (now at Union 
University in America), for making it possible 
for me to write accurately as regards the 
cbaractenstics of tlie Bengali language 



GEKMANY, RUSSIA, INDIA AND THE LOCARNO TREATIES 

By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, ma. rnn 


T he ‘^octnity pact'? and arbitration treaties 
initiated atLocarno,* lias been bailed as a 
great stop towards European peace Mr. 
Cbamberlain. tlio Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, at the annual Lord Jlayor’s banquet 
at the Ouildliall has declared a significant 
warning against blacking the Locarno Tieaties 
by the German nationalists. He said, 

“No slatesinan dare take the responsitnlitv of 
dashing from our lips tho cnj> of hope raised at 
Locarno, and no nation dare taco the toad of oWionv 
whicti will rest on any nation which would deov 
to the world its greatest need and its deepest and 
profoiindest hopes ” 

The London Tones in a recent editorial, 
ohar.icteri«es the German nationalist opposition 
as unst.ite«niaiilike and it is based upon a 
false coDceptioD of the meaning of the Locarno 
Treaties It editorially says, 

‘The liocarno Treaty implies for Oermaoy not 
as the Nationalists af&rm, limitation, but hberatiou 
It does not restrict Germany’s )ibe."tr of action 
it gives hei a freedom and an cquatiiy in inter* 
national nfiairs sucli as she lias not enjoyed for 
many vears " 

However the Oeinian nationalists are op- 
posed to the Locarno Treaties, to such aneitcnt 
tlnit tlicy haie foieed the Nationalist members 
of the Luther Cabinet to resign If all other 
parties vote for Mtifiojition of the treatr jt 
will be be passed by the Reichstag But the 
Social Democrats have already decided not to 
NOteforthe Locarno Treaties unless the natio- 
nalists decide to rote for {hem The Social 
Democrats feel that if they vote in favor of 
tile Locarno pacts, when the nationalists 
refused to share the rcsponsibhty, the Social 
Democrats will later oa be seriouslr attacked 
by the Nationalists “as traitors ’ and this will 
have an adverse result m home politics. There- 
fore if the nationalist opro«ition continues 
unabated and the .^Social Democrats do not 
cliange their present position the lalifiration 


• The lAX'arno Treaties will I e wened io London 
in Deoember. lO.’S. whenKing George n;)l onferfain 
the reprc'-eiitativeb foreign Towers with aOreatStalc 
lonqiiet The succp'iv of the IxieaHio Confeienie m 
imi'er=a1iv regantcd as a great deplomaltc Mctorj 
for Mr. Cintnberlam. who on hi«reniin fmrolxicanio 
to I/3ndon w.t« g'-eativ honored by the Kmg as 
the ea>e "ilh Lord Hilfonr after his rcttim from 
the Washington Conference. 


of flic treaties may bo blocked by the 
Rciclistag." 

It is not easy to enumerafe all the subs- 
tantial objections of the German Nationalists 
against the Locarno Treaties. (Space also 
will not permit it.) Buttno of them have great 
internatiolial significance; and they are oa (1) 
Germany's War Guilt Question, and her entry 
into tho League of Nations and (2) the possi- 
ble efTecN of tJic Locarno Treaties on the 
cvlsling and future Russo-German relations 

German Nationalists (in fact every Germatt 
irreapeefive of party affiliations,) regard, that 
it is a faNehood that Germany was solely 
responsible for the World M'ar. They want 
that the Allied Powers should make a declaration 
absolving Germany from this ebarge They 
advocate that Germany must not enter the 
League of Nations until this is done, and 
unless she is allowed to make reservations 
on the articles 1C and 17, of the League of 
Nations which concern military and economic 
s.snctjo''s against any Power winch may be 
at war with any member of the Tjeague. 

German Nationalists, following the teach- 
ings of B.smark, are pledged to oppose any 
policy whicii may lead to misunderstaodiiig 
and conflict with Russia German Nationalists 
regard that the Locarno Conference has been 
a great success for British diplomacy, which 
!«: now foHowing an anti-Rnssian policy. This 
view, of the German Nationalists has been 
substautialiy strengthened by the attitude of 
the Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 5i- 
Tchitcfierin who regards tliat, among other 
things, the Locarno Conference was planned 
bv Bntisti statesmen to isolate Russia in 
World Politics, and practically to destroy 
(he value of existing Rappallo Agreement M 
Tchitchenn camo to Berlin via Warsaw to 
strengthen Russo-German friendship and to 
oppose all plans which might be regarded as 
steps towarts detaching Germany from Russia. 

Tho Rt lion Mr. Kamsay JIcDonald who 
Tisifed the Capitals of the Central European 
countries especially Berlin, to counteract M 


• It i«i not improbable that Nationalist oppo'i' 
fjon will change its ptysent afficiida fo«ortIs m'* 
lioramo tieaties, as they did alouf the "Dawes 
Man at the hsl moment. 
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Tciiitclierln's aclUUies against tho_ Ijocanio 
treaties, regards the -fear of the Soviet states- 
man to be iinfoundod. In an interview in 
Berlin, he his been reported to 

“SpeaVing of Soviet Russia, Mr. MeDonahl s.ii(l 
that, that countrj' ought to come into Kuropean 
Community, Lut if it is not coming m. the rest 
of Europe would have to do their best without it 
Soviet policy was not raahstic. It was dominated 
bv tho^cliisiou of British enmitv. Whenever 
statesmen met together in any pait of the 'ROrld 
Soviet Russia immcdiati’ly imagmcil behind the 
meeting. Ihitisli plans to strengthen the anti-Soviet 
front. The reason for this attitude was tliat the 
Soviet Oovernmonl at the bottom was m many 
respects the most typical iKiurgcois gavemment in 
Europe, and m other respects It was still Tvanst 
and imperialist in outlook. Its great fault was 
that It had not yet roalired Hut there is a great 
peace movement in Europe Soviet Ritssia. clinging 
to tlic.^'O fancies, w,as one of the greatPHt olstacK’s 
in the way of this movement.’** 

Ilowovcr, it seems tons that the Xetr Yoil. 
Tribune ( Pans edition ) of October tJl, 1U2"» 
editorially substantiate-^ ttio contention of the 
flerman nationalists and the Soviet Commisar 
for Foreign Affiirs wlien it says, 

‘If the I/ioarnolreaties are ratified, the 
ihenm of nMkhi^ n rommon eousc fi'ermany, 

for the domination of Asia and against Kuropewn 
tinnauillity, m e» tmplu viockfry." 

No less nn authority than Lord Grey of 
Fjilldon. in an address before tho Leagne of 
Nations Union at Manchester on November 11. 
102o, has made it clear that one of (he 
results of Locarno treaties will be isolation 
of Russia. 

“The Locarno treaUes,” Lord Qreay cootinned. 
. lud settled something much more than the Rhine- 
land fronlier, which was merged in the much 
greater obligation to uphold Ihc principle of arbi- 
tration in all disputes. One thing winch would 
have been certain to cause another war was the 
same state of things growing up m Europe which 
they had before ItllS, when Europe was divided 
into two great di^oniatic groups opposite each 
other and armed to the teeth. Before Locarno, he 
thought, there was the greatest danger that that 
state of things might grow up in Europe again 
France had been making separate treaties with 
Belgium. Czechoslavia and Toland. from which 
Germany was excluded. The result of tliat policy 
must have been that Germany would become pro- 
bably the center of another group of alliances to 

E rotect herself. In fact, they were on the way to 
ave two separate diplomatic groups in Europe. 
By bringing France and Germany into one group. 
Kacarno made it cerhain they would not have two 
diplomatic groups in Europe m future, in which 
France was in one and Germany in the other. 
Bussia ts tli« only great pou-er in Euiojk oiifside 
the group. He, /rusted the effect of Locarno on Russia 
uould be that Russia would realise that she uas 
isolated, but that her isolation icas lu:r oun fault. 

* The Times (fxmdon) Oefober 28th, 1925 


Iteoiniiiii: Oermany’s entry to the Leatno of 
SSi Lord lireay tittered a eaulion aramst 
ciubcnnce. a. it tvat "“’SiWo .l','/'',,';; 
coitsinied in (lennany as tf itc thoughl tiuit 
Tfnlaiu or France was going to get some special 
advantage out of Germany s entry. 

Tlio prime motive behind tho Locarno 
Treaties so far as British diplomacy is con- 
cerned U to ileUcli Germany from Russia 
lliU is absolutely clear from tho following 
extract of the substance of the spoccii of lion 
Ormsby-Oore, P. tlie Undor-Secietary foi 
the Colonies, one of the spokesmen of tlie 
British Cabinet, delhered at M.-inchostor — 
■‘teterring to the I/Dcarno Conference, the 
8pe.aker said that today, for the firsts time for all 
IM long, there was again a sense of securitv on 
citlicr side of the Iran^Belgian frontier. Lven 
more important was the drawing together of all HiC 
Towers of Western huropo in defence of jt estein 

Livili/aticii. which lias been so rudely disturbed 
by tho war. Things were not so seeme as some 
were apt to think, and the solidarity of Cliri-liin 
civiliMiion was neces-sary to stem the most sinister 
for« that had arisen, not only in our lifetime, but 
prov.ouslv in E'rope-ao .history. The qucslion uus 
/« (iennau't lorryard her fiitiire as being oouii'i iip 
with the fate of the great ]\ eslern roi'-ers. or uvs 
'she going to >rork inlh Russia, for the d«truction 
of western iiMliMtiOD ■*' Tiie loreign Commisar 
was brought from Moscow to try to prevent tliat. 
The siyni/icanct of Locarno teas Irenieiulous. II 

miant lU o. ft. <■. >!“ 'JSSITfLl 

Germany teas concerned, it teas machen mm 
Russia and ivas throwing its Jot iiilh the Western 
DO^rs Locarno had aLo acJueied the reforccmenl 
and strengthening of the i^ogu^ 
degree which most of them did not leline possibtc 
so soon ' V 

It seems to many that the policy of isola- 
tion of Russia may not help saving the so- 
called Western civilization. In this connection, 
it IS very interesting to note what Mr. Janies 
H. Hudson has expressed in the Manchester 
Ouaidiaii. 

‘ Mr. Oniisby Gore’s statement in the Free T^e 
Hall on Saturday. (Oct 21). regaiding what he 
desenbed as ‘the issue at-U.carno’ is the more 
significant m tliat. the Under-Secretory for the 
Colonics IS usually classified among the more 
careful members of his Majestj-’a Government. 
‘Locarno’,, saya ilr. Ormsby-Gore. rneans the detach- 
ment of Germany from Russia. Tim seems rather 
strskma conf.nnahon of the oft expressed suspicion 
that the BntisU Foreign Office has heen less eonceimcd 
at Locarno icith tU peace of the norUl ihan 
with such reshuffling of the Heights vi the balance 
of power that tn the next war iie shall haiemoui 
side our late enemy .Germany against our late ally 
Rissia 


* The Times ( London ) Kovember 12. 1921. 
The italics are mine. 

t The Times (London) October 2Cth, 1925. Italica 
are mine 
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Tiio strarcely clianRinz kaleidoscope of allies 
and. enemies which two haodred years of diplo- 
matic cfTort have managed to secure for this 
country sliould specially have warned us OiSaiost 
rcgardiriK the creation of a new friend as a <auec 
for olTonco to others. Uut apparently Mr. 
Ornuliy-Ooro is fiuito untrouliloa by sudi 
relieelions, and he at least cannot complain 
if Uussia sees in ftritish dmlomacy what he him- 
Rolf sees. Do_Mr. Ormsby Ooro and tno Govern- 
incnt for which ho apparently speaks reaJly 
behove that Hvis&la will sit quietly twiddling her 
lingers while our Toreign Oflico pursues the 
policy of detaching from her (hose who upon every 
economic and moral gi-ound should be her fnends ? 
TJjc Jtussian menace w-as n dark slmdow across 
our path for half a century. It attm^ from Mr. 
OrmshV’Oorf that hnuu'i of 'Ofrman 

Moiarc' ui Huiopf bii moLinn uermatty our frtcnif, 
ice must nt knit make sill e ihere is auothtr menaet 
to lake Oer»)aii)/’s place llnssia, tnlk the accras 
to the millions in C/mia njid /ndia, mm plan the 
name 

"What madness ! If the (Jndcr-Secrelaiy for 
tho Colonies is right, the peace carriUions whuli 
they jang 'when Mr ChamborJam rotmned from 
Ijocurno were quite too previous. The I'acl. 
instead of a iiK'leitone o» the load to jwace. is a 
fingei-pohi Poinilng to uai and the deslniction of 
rn'iliaaiton.”* 

As the prime motive of British diplomacy 
to promote tho Locarno treaties ts to isolate 
Ihissia, (as isolation of Germany was tho 
guiding piiuciplo of British btatecmeii when 
tlioy brought about tlie Triple Eotento in 
c^istenco) it seems inevitable that thcie 
will bo a futuro conflict between Britain and 
Russia. In that case, all members of the 
League of Nafions will bo called upon to aid 
Britain against Uussia, unless Russia joins 
tho League. Prof A. Barnedale Keith points 
out that although Article fl of the 
Locarno Treaty provides, 

"The jirosent treaty shall impose no olb^lion 
upon any of the Bcitish Dominion's oi uimju India 
unless the Government of such Dominions or of 
India, sign! Ties its .icccpLiDce thereof ’’Ilonovei. India 
m ca .'0 of a war between Itussia and Great Jtntian 
wuV ii? .tJ* A’.tft.'il .ly .U«s>.w juid •Iw.'- 

allies "In virtue of their memliership of Ihe 
League of Nations, the Dominions and India might 
1>0 called upon by tlio League to allord Great 
Ilritain aid if she were engaged in a war under 
the sanction of tho League - • in spite of distinct 
uersonality of the Dominions and India in the 
La-iguG of Nations, a declaration of war by the 


* The llancheskr Quaulian, October 29tU. 1921. 
The Italics are mine. 


Kinp automatically places the Dominions and 
India ia a state of war. haWc fo enemy attack, 
and justihas tlie enemy power m dealing witli 
UomiRiOQ ctiucDs as hostile. ’ 

llius tho question arises, will the Locarno 
Treaties enhance tlie security of India ? 

Ill case of an Anglo-Russi.'in War, ( tho 
LocarnoTroaties seem to be diplomatic prepara- 
tionforit), Britain will carry on land, *.sea, air, 
and coiunicrcial warfare ag-iinst Russia; and 
through the s.inction of the League ofN.afions 
will fmeo Germany to wage war against 
Russi.a WjlL that be to tJio ailiautage of 
Germany ? *Doc'> Germany favor tlie policy of 
a war with Russni ? The Geinjan Nationalists 
who admire Bismaik as the gieat statesman 
and the eieator of Die Oeitimn Empii-e, will 
possibly oppose all commitments of the 
j>oc.a)no 'ire.ities. whicli will moiaUy bind 
Ociinany to fight Russia Russo-Ociman 
amity to the followers of Disinark, is their 
c.iidmal principle for Ooiman Foreign 
J'oliey. Bismaik created the Oerinan Kinpiie 
by defeating Franco in 1871 This iictorv 
of rivssia, ims possible largely bocaii'C of 
the bcDovoleot ueiitrolity of Russia, which 
was really purchased, when Piussu zcluscd 
to join Britain and Fiance against Russia 
during tho Cmwan ITai. 

It i» universally admitted in Gcimaiiy, 
(hat it would be uuwise ni the long iu», to 
follow a policy which will lead to Husso- 
Gcroiao ccinuty However, fiio Locarno 
Treaties niav bo ratified by Qeimauy beoaiisc., 
the flormau statesniou dale not displease 
Great Britain and reject them They fear 
that Oenuauy will also iiicit fiic displeasure 
of America, if she lejocU tiioLoc.irno Treaties. 
The Gcnnaii Statesmen are afiaid of any 
isituatioa which m.iy lead to bringing about 
(inancwl piessure on Ocimaay hy England 
and Anienc .1 They also think that by 
sigoiug tlio Locarno 'J'reatjc«, they wiJl Do 
paMngthe way fora possible Anglo-Ainerioan- 
GernKio co-operjtioa m IVorid politics. But, 
will an Anglo-Americon-Gcrinau alliance 
(written or unwritten), pnm.irily directed 
against Russia, promote vioilil peace i' 

. Beruv, 

November 15, 1SI25. ] 
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[iljoA? in the folhiriiig Innrpiei/;** tnll le noticrd: Astamese. Drnpali, English, Gvgrah, Ihndi, 
Kanartst. IMayalam, Marathi, Krpali, Orim. Pun)abi, Sinitki, Tamil, Tclttgrt atid Urdu. Keu-spaptrs, 
pcriodieaU, school ana college lexl'^Ls anil their oHMOto/rn»<, pamyhUts and leaflets, rejmnts ofinagaxine 
articles, addresses, etc., inll not be notietd. The rretipt of books recened for revieiv ictll not he adniov • 
Uiged, nor any queries relating thereto ansicerat. The resiew of any book ii not quaranleed. Ihoks should 
be sent_ to our office, addresser} to the Assamese Itecteiccr, the Hindi lienener. the Ilengah Ilcc7euer, ele 
according to the language of the books. Ko cnlicism of book-rertetes and notices ictll be published.— 
Editor, JL It] 


ENGLISH 

Ntw DAiN IX LvTirr Amhik \ It>/ Webster /'. 

22f! pp Miisionary Edueation Moir~ 
mpjl of the United Stales ami Canada, Neir Vori . 
Cloth ^VOO, paper S Tli, 

AVrilten rrimarily Hio olocct of poiniintt 
out the luw for e\-anjrelicnl nitc^ions in South 
America, this well-written litllo look, furnishes a 
CTMt deal of \a!uallo cenerat infonnation on the 
countries (o the south of us, rvhich will serct not 
on r to educate the straoser to liUtin Amonca. hut 
will os well refreshen the memory of the reader 
.iireidy somowlnt familiar with that temtorc' 

.The first part of the look is devoted to a dcs- 
ciiption of the iihrsieal and roluicnl relation of I«itin 
Amencn to tlie Unitwl States, racial backiirounds and 
economic factors The development of tho maior 
countries is tmctnl from tlie time of the Spanish 
confjuistadores to tho present In the remainiotf 
thapiers, tho author treats of tho eclucational and 
Khinoiis situation, tho Catholic influence from 
earliest times, and its virtues and wcakD<-‘ses 
to-day. 

. The missionarj* movoincnt in Ijitm America ii.K> 
m recent jears attained cooMdorahle imi'ori.ance, 
and is decidedly of henefit to tho United States 
in that it maintains contacts lefwecn tho Amencan 
of meat value l«th to ourselves and our nciphbors. 
rrom_ the very bcHinnin", tlie l.atm people of 
America have always felt their closest l>oods to 
^ with Europe. And it has always been to 
Euroiie that they have looked for cuTtaial and 
spiritual tniidanca i'or the first time they liave 
tc Vvav V«\\es, aavk reiAvie ttraV we, too, 
may have somethins to otter Any work which 
serves to develop this bond and to bnn:; us into a 
closer relationship deserves the attention and moral 
support of all of ns. 

II. 51 Biuttek. 

The Leitet-s 3Iu5IX>.s asp RojiAAtt oi v 
OnEiraions: ChidccUl. 311 pp Boston 

The Rorburgh Piihlishing Company, Inc SI 30 

To sea ourselves as others see us is a faculty 
"6 c.annot possess But occasionally we arc per- 
mitted to hear from the lips of strangers to our 
snores impressions favorable and unfavorable 
tliat our land cives to the new comer. Favorable 
comments are always welcome; unpleasant ones 
"e are prone to discount, if not entirely to dis- 
creuit, and, without thinking, wo arc apt to credit 
mem in whole or in p,art to the imajdnation of 
tnose who relate them. Jlost of us never chanse 
the opinion of the life about us which is given us 


m crammar school days We aro pcrmanontly 
preiudiocil in our own favor. 

llcrrtrdless of wlietlicr we accept criticisms in 
the spirit in which tlicj are given, or wlicthcr we 
entirely deny tlicir truth, unknown to us they 
each tune leave Ihcir mark and flius atxromplish a 
go^ punwe 

Mr Chid'ckcl' is a unniue story, wnftcn in 
the fom of a scries of letters front a Hussiaa 
imroicitvut in this country* to his friend aad comrade 
at home As ciplamed in the introduction, those 
Icttois form a inic story Written oneinally in 
Englivli. as IS the custom w ilh many liiisBians of 
the l>eltcr i they liavc lieen chanced only in 
the names of places and of per-ous. Tim interest 
of the stor> crows conslauily from the first scene 
on loanl ship bound for America, unlil tho last 
dramatic pages, cnlirely unforoshadowed in tho 
earlier ivnrt of the look. 

in this volume the author ha» aUy and convuiQ- 
mgly revealed to us some of the anomalies of our 
democracy.- eijiuvl nshls for men lil>erty and 
tolerance, and racial preiudiee. religious intorcranoc 
and the whipping ixist. Wh.it is pointed out 
de«etvcs our incwt serious attention, and wo owe 
a debt of gratitude to (lie author, as to every 
stranger who brings to our altcntion evils of which 
we imoj or may not lie aware. 

II M. Bkattiji. 

Tilt Skrct o> ■riiE Yeduiti. Part I: Tnr 
fiTyrm or Jiw axd BKAimi. (Socl anp Oou) 
TicvasLATio ixTo EmjI.isii • By K It Atyar, B A. 
ftonithe Tamil hook of Sn Paramahma i^archtlha- 
nanda I^i dSS Piicc Rs. 2-8 

Thu wuWwii d'cats vu ttna Voeik -Kith 
suUjecIs-from tho '‘State of the Universe beforo 
Emanation” and “The Essence of the Uranishads” 
to “Tooth-powder”. 

MauESCIIANPIUi GllOSlI. 

The Exi.umi Sitvmm, Natioas • By 0. W.Monis 
MA , and f.. S M'ooil, M.A published by the Orfonl 
Inucrsity Pcss. lYiec ,110 net. 

The central theme of tlie book, according to 
the authors, is “not the military acluevemeats of 
our ancestors (of the Bntish), but flic development 
of the Coiumenwealtli .ideal and the gift to the 
world of the sense of impenal trusteeship— an 
imperial conception, based upon natiouality and 
seif-ROvemment ” They also claim it to be ‘ the 
supreme achievement of Britain that she lias given 
a new meaning to tho word ‘Empire’.” It is out 
of place here to discuss the val dity of this asser- 
bon, the Book is very well got up and profusely 
illustrated. 
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A NATWv\r, SiMFJfof Taxahoy: Du A.Itamntm 

A, J’libihhfi} h;/ J’.S. M ili'xdi’n'i lye'rt 1110 Kvel, 
iSfir titrrel, Madura. 

TfjeanMior fl'ie.'? not cluifii any cxperf knowledge 
of oconomios.Uitstiows i' better crisp of liMBubjcct- 
matter than many 'cconomisfs". Tho crcafcsl 
Imppme'vS of Uic mcraben of tho State hlionld Us 
fJic t'liidinc pnncjpfo of all Sfato notsvfties. The 
KiiUect of taxation is not exempt from this 
riio author Im worked outliis'idcas atone this line. 

A.C. 

Tjie flr,i-v js akj) riir Lutisv.— T wo Plass 
01' TiiF Ilrnmnis : Uy John lhandle. Cwi*/fiWi* ®M<f 
lonipou;/. Ijoudoti. hs. 

Of tho two plaj-s io the look “T!ic Glen is 
Mine is a comedy in three acts and the other one 
iho hifliRC” is a simple pjayin three acts. 

Tho comedy is intercatinR readme and it shonld 
ho douMv so in real actinc. The characters are all 
lively. 'The Liftms” thoueh a ‘simple play’, is 
netift uva tesw The » a s.\w>pte 

one, but very tense and hnely woven On the 
’n'holc, this book of two plays should ha\e a 
warm reception from play-goers, pjayers and the 
Kcneral reader of literature Brandon is not a new 
n.ime in t)ie field of present-day Eochsh literaluro. 
and the present volnrao will add to Im already 
est.iblislied fame as a novelist and dramatist , , 
Ihe paper and rrintmc of the volume is all that 
cun ba Gosired and special note sliotild be taken of 
tho Paper biadinc-it is a departure from the old 
tindition of bookbindioc— the paper cover is 
licautiful and somewhat oriental in tone 

JimrimETCLmpR— AN ovei by Tobias Suiolift/ 
„ This book IS No 290 of the Uinous Oxford 
world Classics Senes C2s ) 

, Ilumphroy Clinker I'l considered to the best noxel 
of Stnollelti According to lUilitt. this book is 'the 
most pleasant gcissipmg novel tliat was over 
written.” AVe hold the ganie oitimon aliout the 
book and the Oxford Univereity Press deserves our 
most grateful thanks for brinKirg out sucli cheap 
and at the same time beautiful eajtioas of famous 
masternieces of English Literature 


^VoltEY OF Bexoal— A Stcty of ruf Hinoi 
PAEEUfAciss or Calctita Bi/ ilaioaiet JO Vn/u- 
hail Tho iromeji ofi/idKi Series. The .A'ionofioJi 
F/ess, d, Biisstl Sireil. CaJeuUa. Be 1-J3 (i'-iS?) 


The authoress lias Ined her I'Cst to present a 
Sxtre Trtfntrt aA “OriV Hi OTian xfi Tjvingtfi tp "im iirfnirsii 
setting, the Bensali home It is a pity that English- 
iren and the Englishwomen have a veiy nnaint 
ide.i about tlungs Indian— specially about Psnla- 
nashin India Sirs. Uniuhart is m Bengal for the 
last 3 care- and has irjxed with Indj.io uojaen. 
not m the nii&siondiT spirit of preaching the holy 
gospel fo them, but as a student and friend. Bbohaa 
not tried in the least to con-pare Indian wouiot wuli 
Europe.tn women and thus lower fbc former la 
the estimation of the public outside India She has 
written of the shorfeomiogs of the Bengal AVoman. 
but that with a fnendly spirit The greatness of 
fieatt and lovable natuie of the BengaJt tVomao 
have impressed the authoress much 

The book is illnstratcd with several very 
beautiful pictures But one thing we must men- 
tion hero The illustration ‘Behind the Pardah.— A 
Village Type” by 11. Jlazumdar (p 96) is ill chosen 


and tho publisher; w'oiild do well if they omit flu'- 
picture from the second cililion of this very 
ficautifat book. 'Tfie Viiiage Tyixj” is not at aij 
a village typo but an jmiginarv vulgar production 
of the artist. This is tlie only discordant note in the 
wboli* thing and it js misrepresenting the real 
thins in a most distasteful manner. 

iloivevor, the fw?ok is worth reading ioffi Id' 
Indtansand Enropeana andwc congratulate l-otli the 

C * ■ shers and the authoress on the succo s of ^fhcir 
rand hope to sooth? second edition in no time. 

H. C. 


OfDirsKs Of AifrmcA_: Bp Dr. Budkindra Bos' 
rU [). Jjtctiirer in I’olUical S'cienrr at the Slat' 
Vuitertulg of loua. U. B. A- Vubltvhed bg Messrs 
M C. Sarijir and Sons. iiO-2A Harrison Road. 
Chleutia. I’rice lis. J CFp. 240. 192 ') ) 

Dr. Bose in his newly’ published book “Gliraj'ses 
of America” gives snap-shots of diderent aspects 
of Amencan life and instj/ufions and interprets 
Ihcir tpigniiicance for A’oung India borne chapters 
of this book onginaljy appeared in The Modern 
Veneic, IWfnre and other Indian periodicals. Dr. 
f>lwia D Starbuck of (he Slate University of 
Iowa IQ hts introduction fo this tiook surveys the 
career of tho author in the USA., and pws 
splendid tribute® to Dr. Bose. It is also worthy 
of note that in spite of the humiliating decision 
of the U. S A Supre-^c Court which, has annulled 
Uis cilirenship. Dr Boso has wntten the sketches 
m a doo spirit. Me confidently expect that this 
well got-up. extremely useful and illustrated book 
will roccire a wide wrculatjon 

1920 ViMiizi- Published by J/ee«is -V. C 
Sarkar and Rons. CalcvUa 

Ohosli’s Kohinoor and Olhec diaries (102b) 
published I'y filcssra M. C. borknr and Sons hare 
■naintamed then posiUoa .is popular dunes. They 
Arc issued in various sires to suit thei'euuircnieot® 
of <.MSlomcn> of dillerent chisses 

r. C. S 


ixDUM CuJiENii B’j .1 Ji. 2>fli/,or. ,V -1. Bool 
Comimny 4UA CotUge Square. Cal^itta, .!s !J 
only 

A few nueslions of the present Currency Com- 
lUission have been -an^weivd successfully m this 
little IXKtV. The author has done well to cxplun 
some difficult terms, used in the boob, in liie i 
I'reface This will help the general reader con- 
siderably The Butlior has also di'oussed ti'i^ 
I'O'^iblc systems for India— the Silver&tindard. the 
QftJrt. ViRdianigc 'ct.andnffb vidi'bm Q/drf, 'y.mri.ird. 
Like many other economists, the autlior is of 
opinion tliat the Gold Standard will be ilic ngM 
solution for the Indi.in monetary difRculty. Student; 
of Indian Currency ought to Ko Ihiougli th's 
tnonograph. 


HINDI. 


TiiL Ul'TOnV U 1 RAJrOIANA (FaSCICTLCS 1 ) IV 
JIixw Ih/ Ji. B. 1‘undil Gonridtanka/ OAl 
pnnted at Ihe Voidd. I’lc's, ^ijmer. l\iiics lOO 
I^coBs. 0. 


The author of this bulky sohime ia a well-known 
Hindi scholar and antiquarian uJmse work 'rrnchees 
LrptmaW as well as his aovcral researches m 



IlEVIEAVS AKD KOTICES OF BOOKS 


Ii’aipiit history have already CJOTcd for lam a hisrh 
rerwtation amonj: frholais. lU^ now nnaertahioR. 
viz. tho History of llajputana. the first 'polnmc of 
a'liifli is under notice will con«iderabIy enhance 
that reputation. Co!- Tod’.s R/jJasthan was hitherto 
the only work to which stodents dcairinc to know 
tho history of the war-like race of HajtmU ctrala 
turn with advantage and pleasure. The work, 
thoirrh fully and sympathclicallj; wntten, had one 
(Ii'athani.ifTc. viz. that it was written by aforeisncr 
nmequainted or inadequately acquainted with the 
i-ehKion. focul eusfoins. lanauatjc, .litenture. and 
antiquities of the people whoso history ho took 
upon himself to write. Despite this drawtack. his 
lat>orious pen produced a creditable work, the 
reliability and c:cceilonce of which have remained 
unquestioned to this day. Kow. time has surely 
come for its revision in llio hsht of the store of 
new information made available by researches in 
arch.eolcyy. and further liccame necess-arj' that 
the information collected and properly arranired be 
made available to the ccncral public not acquainted 
with Ertglisli 11. B. I'lindit OourishanUr was 
eminently fitted for the work and the Hmdi-know- 
1 D 5 public will be clad to know* that the work so 
tar turned out sufficiently justifies the CTpectations 
formed of him. 

It is recrettallo, however, that tlwush the 
learned author has taken cverj' caro to mention 
only such facts of Raiput TiHton’ ana. of the 
people as arc borne out by truthful investigations, 
his knowledce of Maharatta history is very 
faiilly or he lia.s not taken sufficient care, to ascer- 
tain tnith rcwrding the history of the MaUiattas 
Apart from tho distortion or mls-spelhnc of names 
of several well-k-nown personages In .Mahratu 
liistorj*. such ds Saml'hiiji (son 0 / Shivaiee the 
tlfftatl. Yyankojee (Shivajee's brother) and Dadoicc 
.Koeddeo (Shivajee's tutor) wiio«e names .iro 
mivspelt ns Shambha. Yyanka. and Kondco. there 
are several false statements recardints Mahralfi 
history, which arc utterly intolerable For instance, 
on page 287, the author has made an astonodinc 
statement that on the death of Shahu Maharaja Ins 
Peshwa or Prime Minister Dalaji usurped tho tide 
of Slaharajadhiraj and in 1807 (sic) made Poona 
his capital. Now as a matter of fact Balajec’s 
masters, tlie Kings of fkitara, had never 
borne the title Mnharajadhiraj Then title 
was Chhatropati Maharaja. Balaji never 
usurped that title, nor was Oiere the least possi- 
bibty of his ever suceessfu'ly doing so in the 

S resence of several war-like and loyal Mahralla 
ardars who were powerful Poona was never 
made the capital of the JIahratta Emyin* m 
Dalajees time and the Peshwa ’& residence in Pooii.i 
was not Imi't in 1807 but in 173G and it was fin>t 
occupied, not by Balajeo but by his father Bajceraol 
with the express permission of his master What 
the Punditjee has stated 15 mere fiction or distortion 
of facts. Such mistakes happily arc not numerous, 
tut they are just sufficient to shake the reader’s 
faith m the reliability of the contents of the work 
It. is hoped that in successive volumes the author 
will take greater care in ascertaining facts 

Y G Am. 


STCTCTEsXIX Ifumc/yi, linin' E Bi> .5: Di'.TJi. II- 
ilngelbreehl. Uambunj, 7,9//, Text - TI pp. : Allas 23 
Itlaps. 


Tins most interesting look, confaining more 
than 2.1 maps and Tn tables is Uosed iii'on generally 
accessible statLStical material Tlio author boldly 
endeavours to give a -scientific dcsciiption of ngn- 
ciiituni! India, really going to the Icittom of facts, 
‘lie daiJs with that rast {virt of 4ho world. be.iring 
the name of India, which name represents 
at the same time an immense number of languages 
and religions, mountains and plains, deserts lacki.ng 
in water and .population, bip towns roaring with 
trade and business, territories which have been 
thickly populated and richly settled for a thousand 
years and primeval forests hardly ever touched by 
man’s foot. 

A fanner is the author of tliis liook. written 
With tho most larcful accuracy and p.a(ienco, but 
.at tlic Kimc time boldly planned a man well-known 
for economic ami scientific work during long year> 
He has already published a series of remarkable 
iiooks. among which the ‘■Uandl'auzoneii tier 
aussertropischeu Lander” (The Agncultnral Zones 
of the Nontropical Couatne*) is considered as a 
first rate standard-work. 

Onl.v such a well-proved specialist could suceecd 
m giving n description of India w ithout having 
ever himself seen those immense regions. His own 
scientific perception was so profound in every 
direction, that wc might expect him to eift tho 
Immense statistical matenat fhroirglily. aWing most 
important views. In a mc.osijre imknow n as yet. he 
lias been .always aceusfomod to it«e and utiliio 
meteorological facts and jxiints cf viownswcllfts 
those of botanical geography for illustrating liia 
agricultoial inatcri.al 

Indians who are scienurically and oconotnitally 
interested and educated will find m t^iose precious 
st.alcments many economic facts, they had hardly 
ever had an idea of They will find jiDints of aiew 
from which they can get a survey thatinight never 


scientific worts befoio all English books, the 
author values a senes of plants only used in native 
agnculture, for instance, the different soits of mdlcf. 
Induon beans from the Kitjang to the rennet and 
from the native vegetables and spices to the dye- 
wood and to the distribution of toUacco and poppy 
stimulatives that are of great importanco also foi 
India. 

Thus, in contrast to the general lulc of statistic.al 
statements, the accent is not laid upon the more 
imporUint commercial plants, but just upon llio 
refatioos 0 / the different plants used rn agrieulhirc 
to each other, to economic lifo .ind also to tho 
inpulatioo Tliat it was done with Oertman solidifj' 
seems to have been thorouglilv niisundeistcod bv 
English science. In England, the book was 
quite recently trilicued and unforfniateJy (he cScct 
of the World Y'ar has created a certain irritahilitj'. 
regrettable, but m some way comprehensible 
That is the only reason to explain the peevish and 


and^ (xmsidering the value of Engelbrechth 

quite nnjustifiable way m which the book was cuti- 
med by a lirst-rate English authonty, 
“Journal of the Royal Geogrmihical Society ' 


the 


Die FloDFRITCUTF. InDIESS inEZXl i.FiV.RAWnsrurx 
v FI5LEUnn«G. AnilAXPDrXGES BES KOIZISIATIX- 


the English crifie, have been 3 ]] misunderstood, and, 
what is worse, they seem to be accentuated only 
to sujsest to Englishmen that this solid and 
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fundameDtal -work is in every -nay not \>orth 
considoriD?. the principal economic facts (siy the 
interests of English commerce !) having been, as 
the critic says, hardly dealt with. 

But just for that reason the work roust be 
iwonimendcd to scientifically plicated Jodian^ 
lliere can be no doubt tliat it is of creat import- 
ance for India and its indigenous popnlatioa. For 
the author wjote it to the mam end of thoroughly, 
investigatmgthe nutritional situation of India and its 
agricultural base by means of modern agricul- 
tural science. 

BznuN W 50, SciiAi'EESTr. 33. Pno>. En. llaiu: 


such a hybrid satisfies neitJier the cannons of 
phUosophy nor of fiction, and the reader is siiniily 
bewilderM to find out as to where he is. The 
bewilderment is. however, lessened m some cases 
where passages, cororaratively simple and under- 
standable, relteve the technical aspectof tlie subject 
The writer saj s that the present work is but a 
fragment anil more is coming. We wish him jov 
of Ills expectations 

The Jaina A'l/i Praxesha, and Kumanla ne 
Palro, (Letters to a Girlj arc two little brochures 
publtdied by Mr. JIavji Damji Shah. The first 
teaches morals, and the second ans pieces of advice 
given to a girl m the shape of letters. 


GUJARATI 

l)w viiKV Dii.'iux; P'/ IlathtIJioi .tinlhiilihai 
I'alcl. It. .1. I'l oiled at Ihe An/n Sitdltarah J‘>e-* 
liarottn. J’p ISh. Thiel, card bound. Pnec lie J-0-0, 
; i( ilh pielures. 

This book is more than a guide to Dwarka, as it 
lie.its of the celebrated place of pilgrimage from 
vaiious points of view, an<l puts m a plea lor im- 
provcineat in the odministratioo of the diftercnf 
diaribes where he finds room for the*amc. 

8A11-.U.ISI : P‘i die late lhinodai\hu> Khu'.haldn^ 
Holaidar, I'lnilcd at the Lohnnn tsieant i'ltni- 
1117 JVrss, /iirw/<7 IMjitr nt'fr. r'ji UO+l‘JJ+II. 
nue. lie. 1-0-0 ci!u:i). 

Ka>i Botadkar took his place amongst the well- 
knowTi modem poets of Umarat bv fits lixstanuigioi. 
which by now has run into a third edition The 
collection of jiocms arpeanng un 1 er Uio a*io\o 
UcadinK rorrtoonts lus work pnoc to the wave 
under the inlfitonco of wlikh he prounccil poems 
in the Ikuswrungini. and as eu>li P'prvscnts adiitor- 
ent fcatiu'c of Jus work, the pocins are .all of .» 
huh onlcr, .Ml the same The great saliic. howceer 
cf this Iwk. cofi'ists In the long lalroihmion of 
nearly UU closely-priQlO'l pages', on Uohadkar’s 
looiry, (■onlntiutcvl by u I'roihcr t'oe't. Nar«inhra.s 
11 llivaiia. Ills whole work ts <.01 imttcu to an 
intelligent .anabsis. and its Icautios Irmiglii out 
in a way in aliich onK a nia«fer-h.and sao do ii 
it will (or all time remiia .a tmgor.iiost for greeting 
the re.ailcr in wars lie sliouldgom api>remtmg thi'. 
j'Dcl. who know imicli srnskrit nnti little boighsh 
and still could come up to the 6 t.and.anl of n m holar 
odiic.itcsl on mcsteni lines. 


NaRsixiiSan: Pj/ ITnn'duinlar 7Vi'rci/i, priiilcd 
at the ^vrm«ir7f» rVoiUno I'irs*. Bhahmnar. I'aixr 
Cora-. Pp. 111. PwPe. O-U-O UOJJ). 

An anthology of tlie poems of Kavi Narsinlur 
Mctha. IS a good idea, and this compilation is a 
thoroughly representative one. 


IxTEKisTixo STomns : Dp OokiilJnt Dimik-adn^ 
Poiehitra, Viddohrd by the Sheirda 0/Jiee. PuLnl. 
Thiek eanl boanl, tnllt luriuie^. Pjk 200. I'liee 
lie. l-S-O. (1025), tnlh nil oilrodueltoii by K.'if 
Muiishi poj, Adrocate. 

The sfoncss are loteresfiDg and bring out certain 
welcomo traits of (lia old and indigenous trilos 
inhabiting Kathiiw .ad, sucli asthoMers and the Vliif* 
whete men arc bravo, honest, and trulliFm .ind 
women ciaaliv brave, honest, tnitliful and l«.\aiifitiil 
inaifdition Jho literature of stones, howeter, 
round (heso tnt-es is entirely oral and roiiinvs 
to I'O preseraed m print. 

Dfffotrd Oiunrnt P’/ Thnkkfii X'inv/vi 
I’lMiiUi pniilrd al the (iiijamh jVntr I'roiliuo 
/Vfvje. Poiniai/. i\iperrotxr f)u iH'K /Mee /i-<,d-0-0, 
{102 Ti. 

A fa.sciDating chapter in the oarlv history of 
thijanit. the Mil ceniiiri’ is narrated m tins nowl. 
''ui|val. Vannij Analiil. Cliamiiaksinh went 
«ome of the lieioes who undertook to free Giijar-al 
from the foreign jcko of lllmrad Sokinkt. 
.ind the l-ook de.als with their ndvenliirec 

and slnifntU's Tlic writer has gnno to onginal 
liKtontal soimes lor his mljoiU and 

Incrl to pre'ont it in a popular form, ilu'greilCKl 
olislaile. }iow<wer, in his w,ay, is fiis sttlfcil. nifi- 
timl langu.age, whicli scares aw.iy llio':e rerv 
■ Usscs of readers whoco ('VmiMihy ho w.mts 
to enlist. 
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INDIAN influence ON THE ART OF INDO-CIIIN^A 


Very useful and sound pieces of ad^ce to 
younsstors and advanced people of both se^es are 
given in this little book on such varied sabjects. 
as llother, care of teetli. ears, .^iiroat and nose, 
utility of observing coitain priaciplos, etc 

K. M. J. 


• TELUQU 

An iNtnoDCTCTio'v to the IIistorv of TeLreu 
PoETHY, VoL. I: Bu Bkor/ai({Jn Narayauamurty. 

This is a collection of a series of literary essays 
pu6fis/ied in the f^ai-ati inonthfy maga/inc. Ke 
starts with the laudable notion of writing a detailed 
and comprehensive histoiy of Telugu poetry. In 
tins prefatory volume, he has given his views on 
the tlelmition of poetiy and the Qualities which 
genuine and pleasing poetry ought to tiosscss 
Instead of the old-fashioned method of aividiog 
the history of poetry accoiding to tho patrons, 
namely, the Clialukyau princes, tho Cho'a pnneos, 
the Paddi rulers, the \i/hnagar emperors and the 
T.iniore rajahs, lie has attempted to construct a 
seientilic division of the history into the dillercnl 
ages. VIZ— tho ageof NanniyndO'J'J-iSIiOllhc age of 
TiUaaa (12*0-1339), theogo of \crratma <1330-1440). 
tho age of Potana <1410-1320) the age of Peddona 
C520-18S0). the nge of Veerasalingain (ISSO) to tho 
modern age. Tina scheme, no doubt, enables liim 
to piesent a clear notion of tho iv>etic talents, 
rnltnre. charaotor and organised social life of llio 
timos Too often the previous wiitera have presented 
antliologies of the various wiitei-s. They liavc 
also sometimes included base metal m their so- 
called tioasury of gold. V'e hope, however, this 
author would bo more diseiiininating in his 
select on. 

n. ROIAHlASmiV Rao. 


OERMAN-ENQIilSU-li’REfTCH. 

MeNsCHEN usd JlrS'ClIENWERIiF, ^CS OP To-dvv 
Tiifjn WoiiiCs) A Keu Enevclopadia %n 
Q'lutan, Bnglhh and I'leiKh Edtlor~- Arpad 
hrilnc). Viniwi H'J'i. Vol II. W 4TJ. 


This new encyclopcodm, of which tlic second 
volnme is before us. is well got-up. Tho binding 
is of linen witli leatlier back and leather (Corners. 
The paper, printing and illustrations are excellent. 
The a/e of the page IS about 12'/2 inches by b'/i 
inches. The work is tri-lingual and will c-ousist 
of ten volumes, it claims to lio the Irrst attempt 
to present a true picture of present-day culture 
in ail its branches and ramiRcalions. "All the groat 
ligiires in tlie intellectual and cultural world of 
tc^ay' are delineated in word and picture, an 
imposing monument indeed The detailetl biogra- 
plues, whidt are compiled by sUiolars and experts 
of hvjli standing, tlic beautiful pliotograpJis and 
the original research ai tides _ of tlic prominent 
men ana women of the day give a complete and 
comprehensive picture of modern intellectual and 
economic life, of tlie channels along which our 
cnltiire flows, and of all tlie wonderful acliicve- 
meiits in science and art” 

It lias been highly spoken of by a wliolc host 
of famous men and newspapers. mdnJing Kdison. 
(lalsworthy, Maxim Uoiky, Sven Iledin. Sir Oliver 
I/)dge. Nansen. Poincare. Romain Holland, cfc, 
Tliu prtfecnt volume contains a good lifo-slctdi 
of Sir J C Dose, and an article bv Inin on Plant 
and Annual f^ifc. 


Baja Bviiiiiohun Boy, Ilis Life, Wntinria and 
SiHeclies ii'ith a bioijivjihiail t.kelch Cloth, Pp. d-iO, 
Biiptes Thiteonly Q. A Nate&an aiul Co, Madras, 
Tlus is a very useful publication which all who 
do not possess previous editions of the Engllsli 
works of the great Indian religious, social, political, 
educational, and admmistrativo reformer, and 
scholai and author, would do well to pioeuro. 

The publishers aro. however, wrong in claim- 
ing that It IS tho first ono-volume edition of Hiim- 
uiohiiD sKoj 's Engbsh w orks. The Poniai Oflico 
of AllaJiabad publislied such an edition yeais ago, 
which contained all his English works, wdiich 
Natesan’s edition docs not. Tlie Panini Ojflce 
edilion confaiiicd more than a tJionsand /lagcs of 
siuall pnut. 


INDIAN INFLDBNCE ON THE lAIiT OF INDO-OIIINA. 


Ttonslaled from the Ftench 
By JADDNATH SARKAR 


Dlonsieui George Groslier Director of the 
Cambodian arts, French Indo-China, has published 
a learo«I work (Reclitrclies sur leg Camlodgteiis, 
1 ans, 1D21). giving a minute study of the life and 
arts of the Cambodian People with a very large 
number of illustrations, many of which aro drawn 
from tlieir ancient and mediaeval scnlptures. The 
eaihost monument extant belongs to the 7th 


Century AD., and from it he draws the following 
ccmclusioa j 

T he religion, too, is far from being sponta- 
neousand piimitive. We discovera sowg- 
suba on tjie noithface of the tower B 
[at Hauchei] consisting of malains, a person 
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Ivinft on tlio inaiiy-licaJoil serpent carved on 
Dio linU‘l of the cellule. Tlie cliaraeters and 
text of tlie inscription |(UloJ tlic first I 1 . 1 U of 
Till century A U) ‘'Cttlo for us Uio cult and 
its Indian orisin. 

\Vo cannot, then olniiii, in spito of the 
nnciont date of Ilanclici— than nhicli none in 
Cambodia is nider,— that tlio Htllo Rroup 
contains the ojl;,’in of h'iniior arelnlccfare 
In spite of tlio e\trcmc simplicity «»f iU 
plans, it does not belong to the staKC of 
commencement, h»t marks a step ^htch is 
tin; first accessible to us, and at uliich the 
sculptor and iconograpber had |alroady) made 
themso!vc'»- o\peit in their art, just as th<j 
aicbitect Jiad done in Ins And in that the 
c.arponter predominates 

SInco it is in India that wc ought to 
scarcli for tho past IdcveloproeotJ of the 
sculptor, — and ii may be, of the architect too. 
—let us take an account, with the tho aid 
<if exact facU in ir)i.at measure Cambodia is 
indebted to monumental India N'o instant 
can bo chosen in preferonce to no epoch 
is more propitious for Dial research, than Die 
beginning of tho 7th century, and m. Cambo- 
dian group is moie uualified than Hanchei 
to coutam both the traces of the sfill-Iiung 
nta>ism 0 ! the indigenous race and the 
foreign influences at their beginning Foreign 
formulae can, in eCect. be so much tfie more 
visible in actual occunence as the powei of 
tho Indian cults develop and prosper, as the 
country is ou the high road to cir.lisation. 
and as the we.alth and might of the reigning 
kings are attested by the teits 

The alphabet of Sonthero India Insed ja 
the earliest Cambodian inscriptions j and the 
termination in -inr,iiaii of the names of the 
kings from the 4th ceatuiy la C.aajbodia 
invite us to traverse the Diavidian conotry 
at the epoch of these Palla' a monarchs who 
designated themselves iai»i^n. It is m deed 
curious to find on the coast of Coromandel a 
:ilahendra-varman I [reigning] from 600 to 
625, when at the same lUomeDt in Cambodia 
Mohondravaiman Chitrasena, himself the son 
of a Vira-vnrmau, was reigning (about 610) 

' In the Pallara country and in the period 
which terminated in the 7th century [there 
was] all one architecture, and all the nionu- 
nients of the ancient city of ilavalipnram— 

I - “Seven Fagodas”] to the north of 
Pondicherry, and those of the capital luinchi 
offer themselves to us for comparison. But 
in order to act with nil the certainty desirable, 

I have also searched for their nneestor*, be- 


cause these edifices are not thonselre^ ex- 
pres'«lj' original Thci’ bare benefited by the 
ancient influence^, and nt le.ast the Pallsva 
caves arc themsches modelled on the BuddltM 
caves of north-vvesforn India from the 2nd 
century of Christ 

Undoubtedly, I could even u^e the ancient 
Kinj>fiin{ brick to imagine Dio fmport.itioii 
from S.incbi of Die use ct Die'o niafciii!' 
at llanchci B But tliat use the Khmers maj 
as wcU have borrowed from the ChinC'C. 
or they may bale evolved autornafic.iliy in 
Die country where clay abounds, from their 
pots in primitive terra eolln. 

The iatha< of ILsvaliptiram, namely the 
Dharma-artha, Arjuna-ratha Ac, give the 
‘'quare plan, the cube and Die pyramid of 
decreasing grades ( found ] at ffnnchei B On 
the other liand, tiic ratha\ arc made of a 
single block of granite Hanchei is properly 
built (of sep-nrato stones], and fourteen 
centanes b.ive not more snbdned Die body 
of A than tliat of B The primordial element 
of Dint conception in Cambodia, mmely the 
cubic cellule, and its mode of assembling are 
unknown ♦at 3I,svalipurani. Also if it has tho 
suggestion of a p>ramidsl form on a square 
have, tho Khmer may very well mark from 
the origin a deliberate independence and not 
take from the foreigner (io, Indian) anything 
except fbe pyramid 

Kow, fiom Hiinchei that indejiendence in 
what coneeius the other architectural 
eJemcots comes to grow very sensibly. The 
Cambodian built a gate of which the lintel 
and jambs are unknown in the Seven Pagodx-s 
He comes to add the novelty of a htgii front 
there, as one sees it on tower B. He omits 
the peristyle in colonnade, the riches, the 
pill.xrs,— all the porch (lu sliort) wbieh is 
vcniy tho essential characteristic of Pallava 
architecture before the Tth century. 

In decoration. Die scnlptor, honever, can- 
not have the same independence and he marts 
with the help of lus chisel a striking 
resemblance between the flaochei edifices and 
those of Mavalipuraiu The god [Vishnu] 
reclining on tho serpent in the cellule, whose 
head rests on one of his hands while the 
Naga expands his hoods, is found not 
only io the cave of Durga in the Seven 
Pagodas, but aUo at Ellora in the cave of 
the Avat,«rs. This very cellule is adorned 
with projecting mouldings or fiffefs, two and 
two, high and low, and the pilasters filled 
into grooves (which correspond to the cover- 
joints, 10 carpentrj) seem to pass under fhr 
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fillets. Tills profile [ o! a coroice moaldlng] 
and tbe belts which it terminates are adorned 
with a can-ed decoration in a sUght low 
relief, and the whole seems literally to be 
detached from, the Pallava ratha‘i 

I^et us come down to tower A (at Hancbei 1 
On the bare part of the wall, behold the 
Indian cornice par excellence; one band, one 
cyma, one new band, and one projecting 
and convex dripstone. 

'IThat is there in the Pallava country at 
this moment? and Ardha-manda- 

jwms in flatcoveitures made of large flagstones. 
Never any flat coverture m Cambodia. But in 
ascending towards the North [of India], always 
on this coast, east of the Deccan, so propitious 
for sailings to the Far East, [namely] in Orissa, 
there is tho tower, corbelled, rough hewn 
[r» ffm, in sandstone] which is in use. Wo 
hhould not forget that we have arrived at the 
9th century, precisely at the same epoch in 
which tho alphabets of North India appear 
suddenly in Cambodia, with, it seems, a revival 
of Jlahayan Buddhism. We should oot forget 
either that in the nagari country at Puttada* 
hal, are seen temples inspired by Dravidian 
art. That is to say, at the moment when 
Cambodia recened directly or indirectly from 
India a new blood issuing from the North. 
From then we may without much surprise 
SCO arnviog to the rescue of the Khnierarchi- 
tect the conveyor of blocks from Orissa, who 
probably lent him [the secret of] the construc- 
tion of tho tower by borizontal platforms 
with unworked blocks assembled at random 
But this new initiator possesses an indivi- 
dual art If he receives inspiration from the 
Pallavas, ho also asserts his own freedom 
• Arc we to see his tlieones accepted in Cambo- 
dia with [duel consideration for the tiroes aod 
new needs? Tho Khmer does not allow him 
w career any wvsre thaw 

to his Dravidian colleague He accepts from 
him a process, but refuses the elevations of 
towers without stages (lioweier cliaractcnstic) 
which is crowned by a dome, as well as the 
s.inctu.'iTics isolated by a corridor running 
round them In contrast witb the Pallava 
temple of Kancbi, namely the Vaikuntha 
Pcrumal, tho Catnbodi.m never built with 
superposed sanctu.srie«, never with interior 
Stairs ; never with monumental lions 
prelecting from the w.n!ls or supporting 
the pillar-', ne'er oblique stairs in the earth 
out'ide tlio sub-bascnieat, never with round 
1‘biilbous') pillars or attenuated shafts. What 


is extraordinary is that the Khmer seems to 
act in opposition to his Brahmanic initutors 
every time that he can do it 

In the 7th century, Cambodia is known as 
already a civilised country and not one 
covered with nothing but huts Pal.ices, and 
it may be temples, of brick or wood weio 
numerous ; the Chinese [writers] have beeu 
unanimous m saymg so to us. Now, all tho 
archmotogists of India are also uDantmous m 
recogoisiug that the Indian edifice of the 
3rd century B. C [as seen] lu the rocks 
where it is sculptured, imitates tho pre- 
existing or contemporary edifices of light 
materials Mavaltpuram copies that perish- 
able construction [in] tho interspaces between 
the monoliths or translates it in the adjusted 
blocks of the Shore Temple. Eveiy stage of 
the mthas bears it in reduced forms. It is 
the Panebaram 

Thus, since it is impossible as yet to know 
do wh.at exact epoch the arrival of tho first 
Indian lo Cambodia goes back,— we ought to 
inquire if that Hindn, before inspiring tho 
use of the.rongh stone (yris). would not have 
himself constructed pavilions of wood or of 
bricks, (which have now disappeared) and 
which were m tbe style of his own conntiy’ ; 
popular houses, temples, or palaco's 

Since it is the Coromandel coast which 
reveals to us tho origin of the decoration of 
Hanchei and that witliout contest and with 
an inexhaustible proluxity, let us try to 
imagine if at least tho Pallavas wore for a 
long time m the country of Nngn-raja Khmer, 
—it being made perfectly clear that tho 
solution allowable m the actual state of 
Indian history would have only a rel.ativo 
and entirely moral value. 

The Pallavas did not construct at homo 
in rough stone before tho end of tho Gth 
century It is in that epocli that this people 
attawv te thw c\iw'a\, ind'catt-a aw 

a'scension earlier, a period of prosperity which 
dates from the 4tli century, — a pened of 
wealth, of liappiness, and nafionallabour, little 
favourahlo lomass emigration What followed it 
in tlieCtli century ’ Wars. A centuiy earlier 
the situation was practic.nlly ruined, and tbe 
Kadaoibas had vanquished this happy people 
At tho opening of the Gth century, K'anchi 
tho capital is de-'troyed, burnt down by I’ulikesi, 
tboChaliikya prince From G2oto G45 Nar.asiniha 
-varnian I, tried to n>-cst.ablish the glory of 
the P.allavas, but in vain It is prcci'oly, 
during the Gth [? or Tth] century — so di-istrous 
to tho sculptors of the ndhns [.it Jfavali- 
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imnmi, -wlion K'nnclii lias bron burnt down 
by Ibo Clialuliva arms, Ibat tlu‘ moment 
‘t-houH K•^^o come to emiKtafo and to try 
fotluno clsculioro. ^^bi^t the enemy Mas 
nilTanciDK over tbo Itiomc] land All cons- 
truction comrs to u dead Rtoj). marking tlio 
end of tlio Pidlavii inonumcntat art. The 
■ is there, the fiolden Cliersoncse is tbe 
l',ast, the Smmiia llliioin Runj? by tbo old 
Indian bards. 

JJow, woknow in a sure uay that it was in 
that century Itho 7thl and tbo commencement 
ol' the next, that Hanchei iipjicars with 
the i>ra\idian decoration and tliat the first 
Khmer rfljjHon KinRs of the inscriptions 

^"^'^^About CIO, Dharmapala of Kancbi, the 
enemy of llinayanism, in oirecl fjmttcd Iho 
Dravidian country to go to Indo-Clnna or 
Sumatra.... Hetwoen the 4th and &th century 
approximately, the Khmer has acquired all 
tho elements of lus architecture plans, clc- 
;„tloD, processes. Tho country being rich In 
ioSstoDCS of all kinds, and Bra iroanism 
bSon the incrcasc,-tliat same Bmliroanism 
vdS had in India made general the uso of 
undressed blocks of stono.-licro are the new 
determining conditions from which the great 
■ monumental art of Cambodia comes to flow. . 
Tho epoch of assirnilatioo and of discovencs 
is closed, that of realisation begins (in the 

OneTaot is certain the second halt of 
• tlie Oth century and the lOtt. century are 
the age in which epigraphy places the 
' Mimax^of Shivaism in Cambodia and in 
tS we meet with the tower svith four 
faces. 


Groslieb’s Conci-csions 
These reserches show, otherwise than by 
mete supposition, a Cambodia artistic and 
Eishing, a mass of artisans, clorer and 
?Senlly faithtnl to tho service of an ans- 
Sc?“t that was half-Indi.n and Mf-at;™ 
Xosd sole preoconpation (as proved by the 
?aots) arc to build temples and cmbanliinents, 
Kve in Inmty, to nse elegant and always 
decorated utensils, to aconmulate riches and 

“''Ech'a'Eoreoons programme could not 
'uossibiy be realised without war with 
Ellers, whether for ooquisilion or for 
MeMB The bas-reliefs and certain inscrip- 
certify that it was very mneh m.. 
" Slate of war and this artistic staU^ 
only peace and abundance of handi- 


work call i^tablish, — could not go hand in 
hand Killier we arc in tho picsenco of nu 
extraordinary liisloricil exception, or wo 
ought fo recognise in Cambodia a civilisation 
more ancient tlian it is customary to ttiink 
it. aboie all among peoples wlio wereconserv- 
atiie pal excellence and relatiioly slow in 
evolution. Tiic second liyjiothesis, which an 
argument of nnotlicr kind also supports 
W!ems to mo more natural than the 
former. 

In the course of niy progress, I recog- 
nise that I have run against certain ideas 
hithcito accepted It has Kocmed to mo 
that tho influence of Southern India (ou 
Cambodia} was no more than local and acci- 
dental compared with that of Northern 
India that this fXortli Indian influence] 
from before our era and up to the appearance 
of the Thaio barrier, must liavo regularly 
touched Cambodia: and that finally the land- 
way from the Ganges lo the Mekong must 
ha\e been more frequented than tlio sea-route 
from S. India 

On tho other band, I ha\o been led to 
give absolutely up the opinion generally lield 
that without Brahmanism the Klimer would 
have been non-existent I believe, however, 
that the Ch nose influence on Cambodia 
equalled, if it< was not superior to and un- 
questionably more ancient than the Indian 
iofluence 

Also there is a less exclusive opinion 
that we have accepted, namely that tho 
Indian has only modified a pre-existing na- 
tional art, — an art of which the individuality 
aud independence reveal tliemsehes from the 
first to the last day , that tho number of 
immigrant Brahmans in Cambodia had always 
been very limited, though their authority 
might have been felt without mixture during 
some centuries, and that their genius had 
found, for being served worthily, a people 
admirably prepared, aud so to say predestined 
Thus, in that fecundation of a ground where 
Indian thought has germinated so easily, 
we ought to give to China an active and 
tiraehoooured roh which tho IndianUt 
writers are too much in the habit of 
neglecting. 

After having reduced the Brahmanic 
influence to more reasonable proportions, it 
IS our duty to render to Buddliism .greater 
ment and a priority which the grouping of 
certain facts permit us to envisage on a more 
solid ground Almost the entire architecture 
appears to ho of .Buddhistic origin. The 
rough stone monument only refers to Shiva, 
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v:\ih Us tavrers on the four faces. Bat, oa the priocipal characteristics which the latter 
the other hand, the plan of the palace and borrowed from the former,— appear to me 
its formes, earlier than those of the temple, — national. 


M. AJIT GHOSE’S COLLECTS OF OLD Ii\DIAN PALNmTxS. 


By rabies 

T he publication of Havell's “Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting’’ was a memorable 
event in the history of Oriental Art, for 
this pioneer work revolutionised the prexaiUng 
ideas regarding old Indian art and led to 
the nltimate recognition of that art by alt- 
erities and to a small extent' by art-collectors 
The enthusiasm of Mr. Havell, not less than 
the beautiful leproductious which, were sucli a 


BASU, w A. 

order. When the parcel arrived he was 
agreeably surprised to see written in a foreign 
hand on the backs of some of the pictures 
such inscriptions as ‘Achbur’. ‘Hatnong’ iLc, 
and on looking at the pictures he found that 
seven of the unidentified Indian drawings 
were in reality fine old Mughal portraits of 
the Badshahs. while the other two wore 
Raiput paintings of Badha andlCrishoa. From 



Journey to 3Litlmni (Early Rajput Paiutis?. Eirly 17th Cent) 


feature of his boot, made a grc.at impression 
on Mr. A. Gho^e, whoso collection of rare old 
Indian p.aintings we propose to describe 
brieily. ffo was then already a constant 
buyer of boot", and, while turning over a 
c.ata!ogno of a fjondon bookseller, he lighted 
on an item described as “Nine old Indian 
Drawings", for which he at once sent an 


this lucky chance began that collection wlilcli, 
beingcontinually added to from ye.ar to year for 
twenty-five ye.rrs, is now recogni'cd by 
eminent anthorities a® one of the i.irpe‘-t and 
most valuable collections of rare old Indian 
paintings, while as regards its repro'cntativo 
character ; it is unriTalled. 

Mr. Gho'o’s enthn-.ia'm is boundic®? and 
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lio lias oNploictl nil salts of likely and unlikely 
j'lacos llaoiisliout tlio country in the fasci- 
iiathiK searcli for old paintings and manuscripts 
and has met A'itli many ad\entiires Often 
ho has been disappointed on a first \isit to » 
locality wliGie ho had cspcctcd something, 
hilt Ins instinct lias led him to return again 
and pcihaps a third and a fourth time to the 
Self-same spot and he has found that his 



iicrsc\ erauce has finally been rewarded llis 
euiding pnnciple has been to secure- those 
specimens only which have a distinctive saltie 
for the study and enjoyment of old Indian art 
and such objects always make an jnsUntaneoim 
impression on his mind Ho has to his credit 
the discovery of the more numeroBS and the 
more rare paintings from seemingly exhausted 
find-spots. Thus a ^e^y well-known authority 
once remarked to him that, when Uc Mated 


a certain liill district a dozen years back, he 
came oiray ivith the impression that ho had 
made a clean haul of everything that was to 
bo had there; but Mr. Gliose made extraordi- 
narily reraarkabJe finds in tbo very same 
locality years after. Amongst his discoveries 
of great imporfance are some old fresco 
paintings In the finest Kangra style which had 
been unnoticed so far 

In the work of collecting, Mr. Ajit Ghose 
has received tho enthusiastic support of his 
elder brother, Mr A Ghose. rc. s.r.os,* 
». I W.G, who IS himself one of the foremost 
collectors o! old Indian art and has specialised 
more particularly in tho art of old Kangra 
and of ancient Tibet. 

The Ghose Collection is too extensive to 
•bo at all adequately dealt with in the all too 
brief space of a single article, and so wo 
propose to give only a short account of it in 
A quite Don-techuical way 

The examples of Jaiua art comprise >ery 
early rosDuscTipts o! the “Xalpasutra" and 
“Kalakacharya Kathanakam” and other works, 
besides fine old painted Jain boot covers. 
•One of the fifteenth century manuscripts, a 
dated ‘“Kalpaautra”, is one of the earliest 
known illustrated manuscripts on paper A 
miniature from this rare work is reproduced. 

The specimens of Mughal art, especially 
of historical portraiture, which were lent by 
Mr Ghose to tho Historical Section of the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1933, aroused cousider- 
able interest Visitors to the annual confer- 
ences of tbe Indian Historical Hecords 
Commission have also had opportunities of 
admiring some of tho unique examples in the 
collection which have been loaned by special 
request. They are of far greater artistic and 
liistoncal importance than the ordinary variety 
of exhibition pictures A number of paintings 
10 the Ghose Collection have come from the 
Imperial collections of the Muglial Emperors 
and bear the seals of tho B.idshalis, sucli as 
Anrangzebe, 8hali Alum and Faruksiyar Of 
unique interest is a picture of Riziah Sultana 
by Ram, Court p.aiiiter of Akbar. which 
belonged to Zebunnissa Begum, sweet poetess 
and daughter of Auraiigzebe, and her seal is 
tho mute witness of her ownersinp. In this 
section Oiere nro signed examples of the work 
of Ran), Chatarman or Cliil.irm.ui, Ikilchand. 
Mohan and Nanha among others 

Tile Itajpiit paintings include some of thf 
finest works of eacli school Priniitiie Rajput 
paunting is represented by tlie earliest 
yiowQ Itagini pictures. The iPahari Schools 
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Pnnce Daniel and his wnfe, Tana Doj^uin. Confemporarj 
Hu?hal PaintiD?. 


are repiesented by numerous 
examples, includioj remark- 
able specimens of the Siege 
of Lanka serio'' Eaugra 
paintings are known to most 
people by reproductions of 
late Kangra examples and few 
have had the opportunity 
of admiring the strength and 
beauty of colouring and the 
uaenorrated draughtsmanship 
' of early Kangra art, fine 
examples of which are in 
theGhose Collection It is well 
known that the Rajput and 
Pahari artists were employed 
by the ruling princes, 
and very often they were 
set to illustrate some popular 
epic or romance by a senes 
of detached paintings. These 
serials are. therefore, of special 
importance Hr Ghose has 
been fortunate enough to 
have secured several such 
senes, which are not to 
he found in any other col- 
lection except th.it of Dr 
Coomaraswamy. the foremost 
authority on Rajput art 
Among serials in the collection 
may be mentioned the Siege 
of Lanka senes, primitive 
Rajput Ragini, Xala and 
Damayanti, and Gita-Oovinda 
After carefully going through 
the Rajput section of the 
collection, we do feel with 
Jlr. Gho«e th.it the old 
dassific.itiou of Indian Schools 
of Painting requires revision. 

There arc styles of painting 
belongiog to distinct schools 
which merit sep.irate re- 
cognition, bnt h.ave hitherto 
been grouped together under the generic name 
of Pahari One such school which prodneed 
a great many fine worts in quite a distinctive 
style and is of great jmporf.ance in the hi^-tory 
of the Pahari Schools may be called the 
Rasholi School from the centre where it 
llounshed. Mr. Chose is the possessor of 
scvml eitraordinary primitives of this school 
which strongly suggest its ongm from fresco 
paiutiDg. Jlc kxs also a rcmarlsble sene-> of 
illustrations of the Gita-Govioda with the 
. jJolras on the back ; the<e paintings arc the 


products of the school in its maturity. An- 
other school — th.at of Cliamba — produced a dis- 
tinct style of portraiture, examples of which 
are in the collection. 

Mention has already been made of tho 
illnstrafed Jama mannscripts in the collection 
Among illuminated Hindu manuscripts aie 
the romance of Ilir and Kanja nifh nianj’ 
miniatures of the Rajput scliool and a very 
old m.voiiscnpt of lyncs on the fores of Rsdha 
and Krishna with illustrations of tho Pahari 
School, but most important of all i-- a tiniqno 
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01(1 Beural Pot' Drawicsrs Ealislut' 


illu«tratetl Xayika niauuscnpt with nuiaerouN 
illustrations of unusual beauty apparentlv by 
an early Eauttra aTti«t. 

Of great interest i« the splendid collection 
of fine draiMngs numbeung '•e\eral liuDdred-- 
Drawing as an art was much in togne in 
medircTal India and Indian ma<iter arti^U 
may fairly be said to have attained perltcfioD 
of workmanship in the line With what 
boldness and SI^]pllClt^ is the line drawn ’ 
Drawings of the 3Iughal, Ra)put Kani^. 
Sikh and old Bengil schools are in the Collec- 
tion. The traditional skill of the Hindn orti't 
in the raanipalation of the line nowhere 
better seen than in old Rajput drawings 
which are hardly inferior to the best Mughil 
work, while they hare a feeling about them 
which is lacking in 3IiighaI art The value 
of the line is best brought out in portraiture 
and wo shall see how the old painters of 
Bengal, who are now forgotten, excelled in 
figure drawing. 

We may add a note here as to the general 
method of duplicating pictures u'ed by ^ih 


Jlughal and Raj'put arfbh. 
Tracing paper was unVnoin 
and the lines of the drawio; 
were marked out by mear* 
of needle pricks It was thes 
lightly brushed oier wifi 
powdered charcoal and the 
dots produced on the paper 
below were immediately tilled 
in and the outline of the 
copy completed. Examples 
of these original drawioss 
which have been pia- 
pricked are in the Collection 
anddrauings in every stage 
of completion are to be 
found Often the ma«ter has 
left indications, for his pupils 
engaged in copying a wort, 
of the pigments to be em- 
ployed by little touches of 
C(?loDr. 

Examples of Kangra draw- 
ings are perhaps even more 
rare than Kangra p.'iintings: 
but the Collection pos'OssH 
a lage number One senes 
depicting the sea'ons de«erres 
vpecial mentmn, not only on 
account of the individuality 
of the drawing, but becan«e 
the portrait of one of the 
Kangra chiefs. Raja Oowar- 
dhaudas appears as the central figure in each 
of the drawings. 

I'he old Bengal “pot" (y<f) drawings up to the 
middle of the la-t century are so itmarkable 
lor the Mgour and boldnc's of hoo and Ibeir 
calligraphic quahtv auci the excelleoce of the 
figure drawing that they will come ns a reve- 
Katioii to all arl-lovcrs The‘:e old drawiDgS 
■some of which *c.an compare with the be-t 
ex.ample'- of the other recognised school', had 
UDfortiinatelr long gone out of fashion in 
the higher circles of Beng.aleo bfe acen'^tomeJ 
to decorate their homes with inferior foreign 
picture^ It IS the neglect of the ’culturw' 
that has brought about the rum of art m 
Bengal People now can hardly be inatie to 
believe that the ‘‘pots’’ of Kaligh.at could ever 
have had a glorious past Once ^Ir. Gho«e, 
while speaking eulogi^tically about thc«e 
drawings was abruptly mtornipteci by one of 
our venerable public men, who inilignanOy 
exclaimed “What ’you mean art by tho«e 
rubbish of Kalighat ?” Yet the early 
specimens of this school will come ns a rude 
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Siei^e of Laaka— Old Pohan pamttos (Besmnms of the 17th cent.) 



A minutiira froTi acjpy of the Kalpasatra— Early Jain paintlna— 15th cent 


ock- to such people and their name is legion decade after decade, the school has degenerat- 
10 deny that there ever was any merit ed. The laler drawings of stereotyped 
the«o “pots”. From the middle of the pictnres of gods and goddesses of social 
4 century, the demand for the prodacts scenes lack the flexibility and firmness which 
’ this school has come on a small and clmractense the work of the earlier artists. 
:roa-,ing sc.ile only from the masses. So The Collection affords ample opportunity for 
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Painted 'wood-corer of a maonscnpt (CeoRal) 


coDJpanDR these tTvo types of the Kslighat 
school. "NYe may in passing reainrk with 
regret that those who bo\e brought about 
the remarkable art revival in the Bengal of 
to-day do not appear to have sufficiently 
utilised, or, more properly, bare not even 
recognised, the best products ot this lost 
school Were they aMiamed to own thc«e 
rustic artists as their foregoers in the art 
history of the country ’ 

3Ir. Ghose by his indefatignWo oiortions 
baa rondo a unique collection of the evtrcmelv 
rare early Bengali painted maunscnj't covets 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth and -ovontoeiifh 
centuries— a collection hIiicIi is unique m 
point of the excellence of thc'C art documents 
and their large number nndtUcir 'arietv. Tlicse 
painted manuscript colors are unknown b\ 
reason of their rariti crea to pro/es-ed 
vtudents of lD(]i.aD art and are unrepre'.ented 
in lUisoum collections Hr Chose is engagwl 
in ft work'on these "pots’, so admirahle for 
their beauty of colouring and “impoccaWc 
drawing 

Paintings on plajing cards were much 
liked by the aristocratic people of India and 
so they aio now found scattered oser nisnr 
provinces. Very noteworthy are the ia«? 
playing card-, on ivorj in the Collection with 
cxcecdinglv fine miniatures of animaK m the 
early Mughal or Indo-Pcr-ian style of 3[an-ur 
and probabl 3 ' hy that nn-ter Rectangular 
pliying card" such ns tlic--e ore ver\ rare 
The specimens in the collection of the 
Pa-avatar playing cards of Vi-hnnpnr are 
Terr old 

Thus far, «c hare dealt onlr wiUi the 
Indian i.ection of tho Colleetioa Mr Ghosc’s 
artistic interest is not limited to India He 
has a wide oiitlcwk on art history and rs * 


teen student of the art of all nations. Ouo' 
who has seen the collection will not need i 
to bo told that ho is a lover of Clune«o and 1 
Japanese art or that he has been attracted I 
to Persian painting to winch early 3Iugiia! ’ 
art IS so closely related Besides many 1 
choice examples of Snfavid p.'unting, including^ 
signed specimens of Riza Abba®! and of his] 
pupil Jlmn Mu-avir. fiiG Collection possesses i 
-ereMl fine manuscripts with niinlafuresi 
one of the roost cohible of whicliisa fifteenth! 
contim. probably unpiiblislied, mau««cripti 
with mminture-. of the highest excclletico 
of tho Rihrad school. 

M e r.s«not be too thankful to Jlr.'OliO'O 
for collecting and pro-cniug those be.nitiliil 
relics of a long-torgotton glorious past ami 
all alt lovers -hoiiij feel indebted to him, 
considering that no other art collection 
contains -ucli a large uuniber of select and 
representative sprcimens of all tho various 
schools vvhcUier Jam or Jlughal, Rajput or 
Kangra. Pahan or Sikh .Ueug.iiee. Oris«an or 
•^i'nth Indi.iii with tfieir ranoiis sub-dni-ions 
Indeed tin- extensive Collection is not only 
A rich (c.a-t for pure artistic enjoyment, its 
representative ctiaractor allorjs abundant 
roxtcriaJs for the -tudy of pr.tctically the 
whole range of the lustory of old Indian 
painting, and tho care .niid judgment and 
deep knowledge with winch onh select 

specimens have been {nc]ndod ni.sko it a 
eollection to stimulate .arli-tic taste and 
arti-tic creation * 


•At the special request of Mr rerei Urown. Oic 
Pnnetpal (JovcnimeBt Sshool of Art C'alciitti « 
loan exhilitmn consj'line of rrprovontvtivt' (speri- 
mens from this Coll<ylion is hems: Imld alone "ith 
the line Art K-sfiihition, 



TO EOMAIN HOLLAND 

An 'Appreciation 
Br RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


W HILE in America, 1 had occasions to talk 
about the rapid and enormous growth 
of organisations which attain their 
irresistible efficiency by eliminating the personal 
man and concentrating the mechanical one in a 
huge lump of system. I spoke of the spread 
of callousness and the deadening of the moral 
sense of responsibility in consequence of the 
machine representing man in most of h:s 
activities. Cmetly and injustice of an appalling 
kind have to-day been made easily possible, 
because, they can be done through an organ- 
ised elemental force which ruthlessly tokes 
a direct path towards the fulfilment of its 
purpose, trampling down all other considera- 
tions. "We have seen how church can bo blood- 
thirsty, while the religion it represents is 
humane; how it is possible to cheat on a 
wholesale scale in the name of business, while 
the respectability of the sharers of profit 
remains nntoDched; how gross falsehoods are 
deliberately used for poisoning their victims 
by governments whose members have gentle- 
manly manners and traditions. When in 
loyalty to sn^ch gigantic institutions men 
commit terrible wrongs, they feel something 
like a religious exultation which smothers 
their conscience It is the modem form of 
fetish worship with Its numerous nhials of 
human sacrifice in the shadow of which all 
other religions h.r;e faded into unreality. 

One of my hearers who was m sympathy 
with my thoughts asked me how it could be 


possible to fight these organisations without 
setting up others in their place. My answer 
was that my reliance was on those individuals 
who had made human ideals living in their 
personalily. They may look small and weak 
by the side of the power they resist, as does 
a plant by the side of a huge frowning 
boulder. But the plant has the magic power 
of life. It gradually creates its own soil with 
its own constant emanations, and its defeat 
and death are a prelude to a victorious resur- 
rection. I believe that when anti-human forces 
spread their dominion, individuals with firm 
faith in humanity are born, who become acutely 
conscious of the menace to man and fearlessly 
fulfil tbeir destiny through insult and isolation. 
We came to know such a man in England in 
the person of E D. Morel who is dead now, 
but who can never die. When we see them, 
we know that the living spark of human 
spirit IS not yet extinct and that there is 
bopa Human civilizations have tbeir genesis 
in individuals, and they also have their pro- 
tectors in them One of the few proofs that 
the present day is not utterly barren of them 
IS the life and work of Romain Holland. And 
that the present day needs him most is proved 
by the scourging he has received from 
it, which is a true recognition of his great- 
ness by his fellow beings 
Saatiniketan, 

Oct 5, 1925. 


EARTH AND WATER 


Br SISTER 

Earth and water arc the mystic offeriDgs 
by .which the home king offers allegiance to 
the Over-lord. 

Earth and water, therefore, are the symbols 
under which ’tho Mother would fain be 
worshipped. 


NIVEDITA 


Earth and water of Indi.!, dust of our 
fatbem, home of all our beloved, land of 
our children! 

Water of seven sacred rivers, ocean- 
girdle of oar Bharata, flood of the rice- 
fields, and gift of mountain-snows! < 
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Eartli o{ India! altar of our gods. 

Footway of our saints. 

Foundation of our homes, 

Dust of our heroes. 

You, the Indian waters, 

Vahana of the lotus, 

Fountain of joy and coolness. 

Symbol of all purity, -• 
Consecration of tho temple 

And OTtinguisher of tho last drcadfirol 

India whoso sky is tcmplo-dome, 

WhosQ mountains are her pillars. 


Whoso forests make offerings, 

And the South wind fans. 

In these wo worship. 

27/e htessing of (ke gra^s : Bo strong, 

be strong J 
Be patient and endure! 
Tiie blessing of the palms'. Put on thy crown! 

Lift high thy thoughts. 
Dream lofty dreams! 
The cry of the rivers and the land : Return! 

Return! 

Oh yo whose hope is in your land. 

and your land’s hope in you! 
And all the Xaiion ansu'ers: We are one! 


COJIMEKT AND CRITICISM 


[Thisseclum « vilended for Iks contclton of tna-^raeies^ errors of faet, ekarlg erroneous vietet, 
misrepTtsmiaiiona, etc , in Ike orxginal eontrxbutiorts, and tatlorutls publisiied in this Reiieio or m 
otlier papers mfmxing tf. As various opinions may reasonably be held on ike same subject, this section 
is not meant for the amng of suck difference of opinion. As, owing to the kinantss of our numerous 
contributors, tve are aluays hard pressed for ^xue, erUics an rtguesied to be good enough always to bs 
■ ' ■ that whatner they wnls is slnclly to the porr^ Qtneralhi, no ertlioisfn of revteics and notices 


^efemd to see that u..- , ^ ; 

of books ts published, irriters are requested not to t 
The Modem JUmui. 1 


I the limit of ftve hundr^ tevids -^^itor. 


The Prefixing of "Sir” to*R3.bindranath 
Tagore’s Name bv Mahatma 
Oandhi 

Resardins the editorial comments made in the 
December issuo of yout Modern ^neio on the 
prefixicff of "Sir ’ to Rabindranath Tagoros name 
by Mahatma Gandhi, I hare to say a ■word We 
know very well that Dr. Tagore wrote a letter to 
Lord Chelmsford renouocjnc his Knighthood as a 
protest against the Punjab aftairs . but it* is also a 
fact that in all ins books published by the 
Macmillan Company, "Sir” is put before his name 
invanably in every volume— not only m the reprints 
of those which were published before he is said to 
have renounced his title but also in those which 
have very recently been pubhshed. Mav I thercfoi© 
ask : why should the Mahatma be blamed it 
Rabindranath himself uses or allows his publishers, 
to use "feir" before his name in his own English 
t<ooKS ’ Indeed, when Dr. Tagore had just tetomed 
from Italy, it was actually given out by a writer 
in the Ulustrated Weekly Times of India that 
Rabindranath took no obiection to bwng Bfjled 
and addressed as "Sir Rabindranath. 

Srnonn Ciuvora IhsE 
ItESCAROl SenoUB, 
Unirereity School of Economics and Somdogy, 
Bombay. 8. 12. 25. 


Editor’s Note 

It is nof ‘ a fact that in all his [ Tagore's 1 books 
published by the Macmillan Company, ‘Sir’ is put 
before his name invariably fn every volume— not 
only in the reprints of those which were published 
before ho is said to have renounced his title but 
also in those which have very reoenlly been 
published. " 

V(e have not at present got all of Tagore’s 
English worts before us , but from those wnich we 
have, we will mention the follonung whose tiUe- 
pages simply bear the name of Rabindranath Tagore 
without the title “ Sir ” 

The nrecl. 1921 

The /iipifiiv, 1921. 

Thought litlics, 1921. 

CVratiie l/mlij, 1922. 

3fas/ti and Other 6’fones (Indian Edition!. I92J. 

Qora. 1024. 

lied Olrandcrs, 1923 

Tito nnter sirs that he knows very Aiell tfiat 
Rabmdranath Tagore wrote a letter to Lord 
Chelmsford renouncing his Knightliood, but be 
uses in the same sentence the words, " Cc/oro lie is 
said to hme renounced his title.” 

The Uombu* University ouglit'to te.acli tins 


publicly using them and to loarn the meanings of 
the words iie uses. 

If a wntcr in a Bomlviy paper really wrote 
what the '‘research scholar" s.iys he did, it does 
not madi matter. Only recently Rabindranatb 
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said witbin our hearins that be did not -wish his 
name to bear anv -prefis -whatever, -whether it be 
“Sir’, ‘Dr.\ ‘Snjut’. or ‘Babu’; he wished to be 
known as simple fobindranath Tagore. 


Natal Stars and Royal names 


the note on p. 691 of the Modem Reimo 
JOT Deer. 1924, su^esting the possibility of 
Pushya ’ being the star of nati\aty of Pushyamitra 
of the Sunga dynasty, I cite belo-w two instances 
from ancient Tamil literature, which show that 
the practice of spedfying particuhif iadividaals 
by their birth-nakshati^ -was in vogae in the 
Tamil land. 

1. Tlie Sangam poet Jlulam-ldtlai (PMrananuru) 
was named after ' JIulam ’ which was apparently 
his_ natal star. 

. ii- In the Jkalaehintamanu King Sadichandan 
is.Twticulansed by the title of Bharaninal-pirandan 
with reference to tlie star ’ Bharani’ in which he 
was bom. 


In Travancore. this practice was common and 
royal names were often simple starvippellations 
In medieval inscriptions of the State, we come 
across sneh names as A-ranivana. [Pillaiyar-Tiruvadi 
(I nnee Aram ) T. Kottai-Tirunal. Queen Robmi* 
Tirunal etc. il.E. the present 3'umr<v<i 
IS referred to as the Chitrai-Tinmal or the Pnnee 
born on the day of the auspicious Chitra asteri'in 
A. S RuLcriTBt Atvah. 


Prof. Sylrain Levi on the East 
and the West 

I was surprised to read, on pace 416 of the 
2[odtTn Rauic for the month of October 1025. 
S’out remarj; regarding Professor Sylvain Levi. The 
passage that you quote from “Living Ace” gives 
a false translation of the origma! one tn ' Cahiers du 
.'lots which I specially referred to. for the 
purpose 

(As in the last December number we h3>e given a 
hill translation o' Prof Levi’s ’('hole article by Prof 
remand Benoit we omit those portions of our 
correspondent’s letter which contain translations of 
soi^ passages of Prof. Levi’s article. Ed. M 
. This passage* which is due to 5Ir. Levi and is 
incorporated m the article seems to have been 
^^^ng'y aitnbuted to Clarie. (See Modem Reriew. 
loge 447, 1st column, October issue) The Clarie. 
ns you certainly know it, to have very advanced 
oomir.uiii,,tic tendencies, must have borrowed this 
r^is^.'ige from Mr. Ijevi withe ut making a reference 
to the authoi. You quote this p.assage of Mr. 
oylyain_ Levi and remark that "Ctor/e— divides 
civilizations ditTerently from Prof. Sylvain Len ' 

Please pardon me to have written to yon at 
jUcli a length. I have taken pains to try to submit 
to sou what I had to say. I am persuaded that 
trill appreciate my attempt to see that a 
leaaing review of the type as yours, will do justice 

I The pas«age referred to will be found trans* 
ittea In the Doemtier Modern Renetr. last parzs- 
Srarh of p. 706 and first of p. 707. Ed. M. li. 


to jifr. Levi whicli. he certainly deserves and I 
t^k, is entitled to. 

No two people _think alike, nor need they do it. 
Mr. Levi has his pcrsoml views which we may 
disOTle. Yet we cannot ignore that he has devoted 
all nis life and all his energies to the study of our 
ancient civilization. He is one of those people who 
have created in Europe an audience for the plea 
of the East, and I tliink that we might be, very 
confidently, more sure of his loyalty to India tbnn 
of manv others. 

18 Rue Citjas, Pans Gus’pat TzyerLKAK 


The Paharpnr Excavations 

We have been criticised in some quarters for 
saying in our last November number that the 
Paharpur arthmological excavarions. conducted 
under the joint auspices of the Calcutta University 
and the Yarendra Research Society, ended in a 
fiasco. We have neither the inclination nor the 
space to print in detail the accounts of tne ex- 
penses incurred for these excavations, which, so 
tar as we are aware, yielded no results We will 
oqIv state in brief that Kumar Sarat Kumar Bay 
of Digbapatia made a grant of Rs, 2.000 for actual 
excavation and of Rs 500 for the travelling ex- 
penses of (he Calcutta University and Varendra 
Research Society parties. But the Calcutta Dni- 
versuy party spent Rs 935-6 and the Varendra 
Research Swiety party Rs. 160-14-6, total Rs. 
1096-4-6 in travelliDg expenses alone. Rupees 200 
were advanced to tour gentlemen who do not 
appear to have rendered any account of the sams 
given them Expenses in connection -with excava- 
tion amounted to Rs. 4S2-1-3 and petty expenses 
to Rs 71-94) There was an unspent balance of 
Rs 05CM)-9. 

Computing the travelling, halting and mileage 
charges of the parties on a liberal scale, they 
should have totalled only Rs GCS-]l-0;but they 
actually came up to Rs. 1096-4-6. In addition, the 
parties spent Rs. 67-11-0 on furniture, Rs. 72-9-0 
on personal comforts, Rs. 214-4-0 for conveyance 
of tents and records, and Rs. 124-9-6 for miscella- 
neous items But the actual rxcaraiion expenses 
tnctarrtd amounted only to Rs. 55-S-O! No -bonder 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, the donor, wanted his 
money back It is said Mr. Oaten. Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal and Prof, R P. Chanda 
acted as arbitrators and gave it as their award 
that Rs. 1470 should be returned to the Knmar. 
It was not. however, recovered from the excava- 
tion parties responsible for wasteful expenditure, 
but was paid to the Kumar from the overflowing 
coffers of the Calcutta University That is what 
we can say from the information at present at our 
disposal. 


Tube-Wells 

The writer of the article (published in the February 
1925 number of the Moderx Rrvizw has given 
prefereace to the process hysiniragan ooler casing, 
which IS followed by some of the firms sinking tube 
-wells at the present time, m which the annular 
h(^e between the tubes of the well and the outer 
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wsinp left m lUe i...jcrfiou9 nr.d Fcmipcrviou^ 
stjalij of oartli when the outer c.'isjna: removed, 

requires to be closed up perfectly. The writer 
lias also Micnfioned jt, bat ho h,is not ovWenlly 
anticipated tho maKnitudo of such a work ; neither 
has ho roentJODed tlio process ilc should uso 
cither clay or cement or similar other matcrLsl 
from nlxivo.hut efleclive closure of tlio hole in this 
way is next to impossibility, ns it cannot be filled 
up thoroughly throughout its wliole length by such 
a process ; and if any chink is left anywhere, surface 
percolation wll contaminato the -water of tho deep 
stratum. Thcro is no means to know, at least, tliat 
the hole has been closed properly. If, however, 
clay or cement used for the purpose is greater in 

Q uantity tlian is actually necessary, some of it may 
nd its way up to the strainer and close it partly, 
thus reducing its cfleofive area i nay, part of any 
quantity used, may very well do this harm : and 
there is no means of knowing or removing it when 
once there. Both these defects— surface percolation 
through open chinks and reduction of the cfTective 
area of tlie strainer may occur in many cases 
Bimuitaneously. 

In a soil, moreover, which can be coovcoleotly 
divided into five strata, namely (1) clay maed 
with sand (2) fine saod with clay 13} coarse sand 
(4) puroday (irapemous), (5) dean coarse sand, 
the hole will be closed throughout the 
strata nos. (2) and (3) as soon as the outer 
casing is removed and tlie portion of the unnubr 
hole in the let stratum only can tjhus be 
dosed, leaving it in the 4th stratum as it is. while 
the 2ad and 3rd strata are pervious Water from 
the surface layers may. hence, easily find its way to 
contaminate the water of tlie 5th layer, which w 
highly obiectionable and takes away the chief 
argument in favour of a tube-well as sappiymg 
safe potable water horn a deep stratum: and tt is 
no better than a well sunk down to the ora stratum. 
This dinsion of subsod is ratlier a^ rcpiesentative 
one of alluviral Bengal, fostead of a chance one. 
and this process of -well-sinking is neccsainly far 
from being satis/actoiy. 

This process has been recommended by_th® 
-writer mainly for the sake of safety of the strainer 
-which may get damaged if fitted -with the tube 
of the well and sunk. The method as used by wme 
other firms of sinking the lube first without 
strainer up to the required watcr-beanng stratum 
and aieJorur Jt acaia after faking it out ouq 
fitting it with the strainer, has beoi found 
a cheap and successful one In this process, a 
short lengtli of tube is added to the lower end 
and is closed up with cement concrete from above 
to stop sand-blowmg from below. Two -wooden 
beams with a central hole in each, ]ust bigger than 
the outer drainer of the tube, are also anchored in 
the earth at diflerent depths tlie central holes being 
one just belo-w tho ofJier. The tube in sraling 
passes through these holes and its path dunng 
second smking remains the same as in the first 


and in landv layers whore the friction on the tube 
js tho greatest, muddy water is forced in by the 
-water-jet and thus a BmoolLor path for tlic stram- 
cr ia ensured owing to clay being dcposiJod iron 
tho water in the sand. It is after all not at all 
diJfieull fo find out jf tho strainer has beendamaged 
from sand-grans coming out wiUi Wcateri even after a 
few d.ny*' use of the well ,• and in that case, the 
strainer may bo replaced. 

Kora l‘ts inch tube, well, moreover, an cufer casing 
of about S" diameter will Lave to be sunk; it is 
certainly much more costly than sinking a lih'* 
tube. SinLing by water-jet process, again, requires 
water to be forced in through an inner tube which 
in this csLse is a li/s-''one and that in the other i/t' 
only; and necessarily, much larger quantity of 
water requires to bo forced in with Uic help of a 
power pump in the former fo- sinking operation, 
while a nand pwmp is quite suffldent for the la'ter. 
and provision of so rauchs, water is scarcely yossi- 
b?o in many places m dry months, specially in the 
c/iar area near about the big nvers. 

P. C. Biiattacherjire, I?. A, B. E. 


Mr. Bose’s Reply 

Mr. P. C. Bhattacbaryya seems to assume' that 
the acuDuIar space around tbe tube-well Las to be 
sealed up after the complete withdratval of the 
outer casing As a matter of fact, the sealing is 
done simulmoeously ^ifh tlie withdrawal. Tbe 
casmg IS drawn up a few feet, a measured quantity 
of elany or scaling ooaposttion is jvueed in 
tlirough the annulus,, tbe cosing is a^m dra-wn 
a Jitlle. slurry is again poured is,— and so on by 
snccossive stages. Tho details of the process 
would be tedious reading, but if Mr. Bhattachairya 
be mtercsted, I shall bo glad to give him further 
particulara and reference of numerous instances 
where the process has been perfectly successful. 

Mr Bhattachaiyya recommends a clieap pioce'ts 
m which a plain pipe is first sunk^ then with- 
drawn fitted with a strainer and re-insert^ into 
the hole. 


. The system succeeds only for small depths and 
when the strata bored through are firm enough 
fo prevent collapse of Jhe unbned bore. But in the 
gvitf ii-iuiir (Ji- A-jkp 
choked in spite of mud plaster, and during re- 
insertion of the pipe, considerable resistance has 
to be overeoine Mr. Bhattacbaryya savs, if the 
stnuner gets damaged, it may be replaced. Quite 
60 but at considerable cost, for it involves practi- 
cally re-bonng 

1 agree tliat the system of using an outer c.i5ing 
is expciaive But it gives far more positive re- 
sults than other systems. 

Rajsuekilui Bo'E 



APDRVA 

{7b a Bay of SanUniletan trho died yoimg) 
TV W. PEARSON 


TVhy cometh Death, life’s final garnering, 
To those unformed, to boyhood’s unripe 
years? 

To those still yonng u'ho scarcely yet 

have felt 

The kiss of friendship on their thirsty 

lips’ 

To those for whom the coming days 

seem rich 

TVith promise and with fragrant hopes? 

To those who. 

Like fresh-opened flowers, fill the morn- 
ing air 

TVitb perfume laden with the fertile gifts 
Of autamn fiultage and of summer sans. 
Their eyes alight with radiant worlds 

unseen, 

Their hearts aglow for love and quick 

adventure? 


Death comes serene to take them to 

the realms 

Of aspiration and unrealised dreams. 

No loss IS theirs except of outward 

things. 

Life, with its ’ tasks and strenuous 

endeavour, 

TVould soon have quenched the joyful 

hopes of youth 

And would for them have been a 

journeying 

Away from all that boyhood holds 

most dear, 

TTeleorae to them is Death. He greets 

with smiles 

His yonthfnl comrades and soothes 

away the pain 

Of longings felt, in this life 

unfulfilled. 


■ INDIAN PERIODICALS 


“As An Englishman Sees India.” 

Hr. J. T. Gwynn, I. C. S {Beid.), wbo. 
suppose, is the same person wbo some 
time ago interviewed all sorts and conditions 
of men all over India as a special corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian in order 
m pick their brains or pump out their secrets, 
contributed to the November Indian 
^cvieiD an article under the above caption. 
^0 modestly says, “it is based on superficial 
^“'^lodge,” but the tone is throughout that 
Of air Oracle and' Destiny combined. Yet 
.* frank TVesterner’s appreciation of things 
Indian, ’ it has its interest 

The first question he discusses is : 
runs — gi''’e India Swaraj?” The answer 


tha would. We could give h 

Iliif *1?-. ■ ipdependeuee that China now ai]Oi 
tliat IS not what Indi ans mean bj' Swara}, 


hope. The truth is that Hr Gandhi and Ids Non- 
Co-Operation very nearly fnghtened us into believ- 
ing that we could no longer rule India. But we 
never imagined that India was yet able to rule herself. 
We even doubt whether India will ever be able 
to five herself a decent stable government But 
to let our policy be shaped by that doubt would 
be to confess ourselves desperate of the future of 
the human race. We must act on the assumption 
that it will be possible with time and patience to 
bnng a strong native government into power in 
India Will it be a democracy ? Certainly not. 
The orthodox faith m domocracy has gone the way 
of the orthodox religious creeds On the Continent, 
men ridicule it openly. In England they do not 
do that, not at least if they wish to be elected 
members of Parliament, but their practice pays no 
regard to democratic tlieoiy. AYe believe in the 
meqoality of men. Eq^uality of opportunitj’ ? That 
is an unattainable ideal And it is far more impor- 
tant that some men should have splendid opportu- 
nities than that all men should have equal oppor- 
tnmties. All men cannot go to Oxford. AAould 
jon then break up the Univereity and bury one 
professor in each provincial to^n ? ho. AVe are all 
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^luf).r)!!UrJl^^ nw. Jyt in >-«t «#*» if 

!<*. ui\i' lliem all ailvnnbs<-s and cpt 

tfii-m into jflwfr. AniT in i>o\krr. ^fio- 

llior)!-' j-i or^fsonil J/*} him lave fjith 
in liini'-'U and U'o liii jiowcr A'lxinlirisf to hii o«n 
I-alitH and tl.'it li« u fton't M him 

nil for i."j:dni)'-»i from Jjfs rnfimos or 
Mitli ns t!io olildvliionf^l Intcrnls oxx'<hiM 
cnr fiovrniors fo do. Ko rowf to malo <*n<‘mlf*s 
of iho'o wlioso ends art* tiio ns outh moh-b’ 
MO difTi'r ni-ont moans, lint jou must 
loim to roooffni/o n rrni fni'tny Mhon jon moot 
<no. Wo liiio loatnt romoifim!: from l/min »n<i 
Mii'solnii m'l'h as mc ihsliVo centlcmon- 


■ Hinco. In tlio opinion of Mr Owynn, 
I^ciisfimon arc not democrats, if foHowa, lie 
yayo, that tlioy nro not much impressod by 
those mIio «ay that India js not ri|ie for demo- 
cracy. yo\crtliolo«s that is tiio usual cxcu«c 
trotted out by I]nj;lislimen fur opjwsinu 
India's fiylit to .‘''waraj I/'t «s. hotrevor. 
hear t!io writer :— 


M> a^V • Can jon fee any elements in India 
eaivihli' of uivific India a ttahlo nsUrc Ootem- 
ment M’c fhotild like to (md such elements, /or 
•BO fear that the dishle of alien rule is a etrens 
ineradicable and hiclily dani’orous instinct and an 
JndMn mcrreD.irv army is a t-un that may co off 
at either end Me fhonld like to eeo India auietlr 
tnins>eiiKstiinlialcl into a felf-eoromintt and feji* 
slefenihiiff Jiotninion llut. till wc see how that 
miracle tun l^e wroiiaht widiout imminent ml of 
A dismpf/ve ct/iJoslon. we shal) expect ovr areofs 
in India to continue to coTcm India with India e 
co-operafien. if ro«siii!c. liut if not. ihcn a.st>csfilicy 

^XVhere shall we look for elements capable of 
civins India a gtahle catiro coremmenf / It is 
fashionable to point to the Kative I'nnces and oihere 
tall of the bureaiicTac> . Bat m alf eountnes 
ftroni: .and cnfcrrrizinjr mco fi’ravilalc naluralJv 
towards the «cat of poMcr whercTC- that is placed 
\Vc iiavc citcn the reins info the hands of the 
"Western edue.ated class We believe that lor that 
reason the £tronce«l and most cnenretic (not oeces- 
Kinlj" the mO't prudent or the mast virtuous) will 
le found in the ranis of that class and that tJicv 
Will learn to eot fliomsclves elected at Ihe polls 
and to dominate the IcRisfatures. M'hcther thev 
will have cnovich character to Iiani; together and 
support each oilier and male a goverommt and 
leep the liurcaucracy in its place or whether thev 
will fritter aBav their streneth in cocnmnnal and 
personal sanabhles. that is tlic crucial question 


That last bontenceooght to servo asafresh 
reminder to our leaders of oil creeds and 
castes to cultirate rc.il fraternity and patnotism 
and unite. 

The next question tackled by the retired 
heaven-born scribe is : "Are we impressed 
by ivhat the hiphbroirs tell us of the poteo- 
ti.slities of a dtstinctirc Indian culture He 


replies ; — 

Of course, Uiere is something in it. but wo sus- 
pect cvaggeratiOD. M’e nsed to hear so mni^ 
about the Gaelic culture, luit now that the Free 


Ffato H »n IWrff find the sens cl the foil Imre cot 
lUl the jo‘rt to »jiiaM+l otcr—vell. tlm OaHic fulttire 
lias faffrsi to matfnabzc nncl r.okdy fares any 
JoBper fl)«ut Its fJjscml/vjjod epjni. Tflcoro 
easily tindcrsUnd. He is fn farmtny vilii Westcni 
tiinugfit fn fa<t. he is a'jiitle too inu'.h la the 
fashion. Wo AiispinJ ifial ho foijM not >tmd ly 
Iilm‘«-lf. that he H not quite in the fir^t tU'-s. 

Poor Tagore ! If he had not been tery 
largfty read in tfic Par t^st os well as in the 
West and Far U’esf. he wonid Jiare I'cen 
dubbed Jit) obscijrityandafailore But as he 
M rc.id, he is too much in the fasliion ! 5Ir. 
flwynnaays.'Tagoro is in harmony wilh ^Vc=tem 
tliouRht" Hut I’rof. Sylrain I/ivisays in CoUi 
froMlhf E(i*l : "Tagore who denounces to his 
cfmntrymen. to China and Japan, the faults 
and crimps of Kurope, does wrong to A'ia. 
to Europe, and his own ideal." Whom 
arc «c believe 'i Tlie truth is Tagore 
Appreci.ates wjiat is good in the West and 
also denounces its faults and crimes, as all 
wcll-balaneod minds must. And. therefore, 
of course, "ho is not quite in the first cla««.” 
How could anybody d.ire to be fn the first 
class who is a subject of Jlr. Gwyno and his 
countrymen ? 

Another fault of Tagore is that the striter 
suspects that “fie could not stand hy himself." 
rerbaps what some Europeans /riends and 
acquaintances of Tagore have been ia 
tho habit of saying and writing of him 
has given rise (o the myth that Rabindranath 
JS Iilo the mrg^tna t>UTU\hn of the Sanlbyas 
and requires an active oMtr t^jo, to 
think, feel, imagine and act for him. But 
crcB if that myth were a fact, who is the 
a]lcr egt> who thought, felt, imagined and 
wrote all his Bengali works, of which almo-t 
all his English works are translations ? 
Ferliaps some European did if many 
Europe.sns have fh.st kjnd of supremely self- 
less and self-efTacing nature. Tiiey do the 
best things anonyraously and leave the name 
and fame to be enjoyed bv the Indian*. For 
example, did aot some Europeans conceive 
and design and build the Taj at Agra, 
leaving the credit to go to India? 

It has. however, to bo explained why, 
if Tagore c.aDaot stand by himself, he 
writes and says and does things without any 
thought of what people may think of him. 
thus often making himself unpopular with all 
parties Tb,it is not the behaviour of men 
who depend on others. Tagore has alwa.vs 
been true to his song, addressed to hiro'pfi' 
"EZ/a chalo re," “Walt thon alone.” 

But let us now hear what Hr. Owyca 
thinks of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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As to Gandhi, we don’t take him seriously as a 
thinker any more than we take luni seriously as 
a statesman- His personality is of course quite 
another thins, unique and all hut wholly admir- 
able. Ho has the "will like a dividing spear’ and 
■witJi it, unselfishness and a complete mastery over 
all the laser instincts. envj\ hatred, malice and 
nil unchantahlcness. M'o have a weakness, too. for 
the puntan ascetic in him. But much of his 
Puritanism and asceticism seems to us mis- 
directed energy. \Ye feel that his view of man 
is out of date. He seems to look on m.an as the 
Psalmist did, as a special creation of God’s, a Iicing 
a little lower than tiio anjrolsand in no way rehted 
to the beasts of the held. We think that the states- 
man and the moralist must always bear in mmd 
the fact that men are only lK?ast«, some farther and 
some less far evolved and that they must therefore 
be careful not to expect too much of everybody 
and not to lav down rules of conduct for imiTcrs.al 
application. Perhaps there is a radical distinction 
between good and evil, but tlio rules of conduct 
certainly alter witli the enrironment and proloblv 
with the individual. A pity that Jtr. O.'mdhi did 
not take up ejrdening instead of cotton spuming. 
The gardener's unending war with birds, cater- 
pillars. insects, fungi and weeds would have en- 
riched hts meditations on the doctrine of non- 
violence as they have taught oUicrs the necessities 
of the practical statesman. But the most signilicani 
fact about Mr- Gandhi is tho inllucnce he nmuircd 
la India. That reveals both the strength and 
the weakTiesss of the Indian people. Their strength 
IS their readiness to recognize and bo attracted by 
true bcneiolence. Their weakness is their sentl- 
taentality, by which I mean a certain moral 
weakness wiiich make them afraid to accept the 
cnticism of their intellect when an appeal is made 
to their emotions. 

"We do not at all agree tli,at either as a 
thinker or as a statesman JIahatma Gandhi 
is not a person to reckon with. Wo have 
sometimes been in sharp disagreement with 
him. But nevertheless we think that much 
that he has said and done is quite sound, in 
spite of the apparent tailure of the non-co- 
operation movement 

As to his idealistic views aud hopes of 
man, if he has been wrong, so have been 
Buddha and Christ and many other teachers 
of mankind. There cannot be any “pacts” and 
compromises with human weakness in ethical 
and spiritual idealism. 


Agricultural Co operative Societies 

Sir. A K. Yegnanarayana Iyer, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture in Mysore, writes in 
the Jounial of the Mysore AgriciiUiiral and 
i'Tpoimenlal Union : 

. Co-operative Societies are formed 

lor toe following purposes;— 

■ 1. tor the supplv of seeds, manure, implements 

and other articles required by the farmer 
such as concentrated feeds for stock. 


2. lor the sale of the produce grown by tlio 
members, whether it is grain, fruit, milk. 
tnzss or poultry or live-stock. 

3. For the ro-oporativo ownership, and use of 
lanre-veale appliances which may le too big 
for individual ownership, such as powei gins, 
power-tlnvcn 6Ugarc.ano mills, irrigation 

[ lumps, threshing inachines, noc hiillers. 
odder cutters, spray pumps, etc. 

4 For tho purpose of serving spwal forms of 
farming, surii as d.'urj-ing, sericulttin.. etc 
5. Coloniz.ation and co-operative farming- 
(5 Insurance against loss of stock or crop-- by 
sickness, storm or iiests. 


Indian Mercantile Marine 
Prof X J. Shah, Pii. D. says in the October 
number of TJir ^[ 1 Jsorc Economic Journal 

The roo*-cau5c of the whole fronblc is tho 
shipping moBDPoly is Jodix The I e-/ re- 
medy wouia be the development of an Indian 
Mereantilc Marine \Yhatcvcr may Ime l-eon the 
histofical causes of the present tackwaidue'S of 
the Indian Shipping Industry, the condition "hicli 
W present militates against tho ileveloi'iiieDt of 
thippiDg CDtcrpnse by the people of this coitntrj’ 
Is the strong position established in the Indian 
trade by certain Bntish shipping eempanies which 
enables them to stamp out Indian comiv?tition by 
Que^tioinWc means such as. deadly rate wars, tho 
Dcfencd KeLates System which secures perpetual 
loyalty of shippers and the discrimination against 
the "diriojal shippers who .are penalized in 
Various wa.\s. Tho Deferred Relotes S>->tem is 
thus obviously harmful to our economic interests 
and should therefore bo alxilished by Liw*. Its 
legal proluhition ^voufij undoutfedfy removo an 
important obstacle from the path of Indian slopping. 
Various other countries have also legislated dchnite- 
h- against the shipping monopoly and its \\e.npons. 
Deferred Rebates System and rate-war* 

GRO^^'I> FOR DEVrLO^lrE^‘T 

There arc also other important grounds on which 
the devefopment of an Indian Jleroantilc Sfarine 
i9 desirable 

(a) It would lessen India’s deiiendence upon 
foreign shipping companies which reduces her 
trade to utter helplessness in times of war. as for 
ovacDpIe, tho shortage of shipping facilities during 
the war. 

.*CM Profit of freight rates variously estimated 
between 35 and 50 crores of rupees would be saved 
from going to foreigners. 

(c) Shipping and ship building would open new 
avenues of employment to Indians who at present 
Oxpencnce a great difficulty in obtaining suitable 
and profitable employment. 

Id) Instead of the unfavourable iwUcy of the 
Present foreign shipping companies, an Indian 
Mercantile Marme can, by a su. table policv. en- 
tourage (he special mterest of Indian trade and 
■ndustnes, 

* (e) It will servo as a nucleus of a future Indian 

Kaw and as a second line of defence. ' 

'With the favourable conditions such as geo- 
tnraplucal situation, extensive coast, natural harbours 
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sca-farirc j'ot'iilatioii, larcc tmfilc and euitablo 
rivers, the Indian Mcicantilo JIarino can bocreatwl 
.md devcIorT<l without iCKiporalla didkultiOR. oolj* 
if the artilicial coudition wliidiact SBarnst it aro 
removed and shirpmi; enterprise and sinp-buildinsr 
skill are cncoura?o«l hv proper meanv. Next to the 
abolition of artificial obstacle, what is mninlywantcd 
is die policy tliat w ill stimulato entorpnso and in- 
spirn coafidcncoin fho inrcstiai? publia 

With the double objects of secunne the lanrcat 
possible share of ocean commerce to national 
merchant licet and of makmi? the owan trafllc 
subservient to tho interests of the production and 
commerce of the countrj’. . the State measures for 
' tho encoamgomont of shipping in other counlriei 
have taken one or more of the following mam 
^orms^— 

(1) The navigation laws. 

(2') construction and navication bounties. 

B) postal subsidy. 

(4) admiralty Bubsidy. 

(5> reservation oi coastal traffic for national 

ffi) clic.ap loans. 

(7) preferential railway-rates. 

It is important to note that almost all the 
countries except Great Dritain have reserved their 
coastiDS traffic tonational vessels. In Great Stitain. 
however, whore there is no legal reservation 90*/* 
of her coastal trade is earned by Bntish ships. 
The history of all the maritime countries in the 
world, from which Great Bntam is not excluded, 
proves that Sta^e aid m one form or another has 
playra a very important part to the development 
of a mercantile manne. 


“If I were a Municipal Commissioner” 

^Ir. Dhatm Pal Ashte says in the Novem- 
ber D A-V. College Vtiton Magazine what 
he would do if he were a MuoicipaJ Com- 
missioner. 

I would first of all get a plan of my ward pre- 
pared in order to make myself famiiar with each 
and every street of it 

I would frame a list of all the liindranoes and 
drawbacks m the ways of the growth of a healthy 
life of tlie people. 

I would see tliat my voters do not lack in light 
proper drainage, pure water 

Before any thmg else, I would see that the 
street and houses of my ward are all neat and clean, 
well-lighted and ventilated, healthy and beautiful to 
look at I w ould persuade tlie intending bnildets 
to keep large and open spaces around their hoaxes 
to adopt some eJeeant style of arcliifecfnre. to make 
room for broad and straight streets and if possible 
to have a public park in each of the blocks of my 
ward Tvliere women and childreu should go to 
recreate tliemselves. This would scare away half 
the number of doctors and other medical leeches 
and m ifs «lead there would flourish joys of a 
healthy, wealtliy and— if you will— a happy life. 

1 would have a committee in every t>)ock. of my 
ward and call each of its representatives to tell 
mo lus grievances, which I, in my return, would 
try to have removed., 

I would fix one day m a week simply to go 


into pome streets of my w-ard so that the i-ecrle 
might feel tliat I am one of (hem. 

1 would make myself aecessiWe to toe poor ted 
helpless people, so tliat I might know of Ihcr 
tmcv'anccs. 

f would insist on wcll-to do persons to aaa 
out with a helping liand tow-ards their unfortnrats 
fellow <nti7.ens. for tlrls purpose. I would use of 
lest Joioirfcdgo and energies to organize measem 
of relief and social amelioration for the poor and 
baekw'anl people. For instance, if a man finds it 
Leyoad his means to get good water lor bis osa 
to send his children to schools, to arrange la 
medicd aid for fumsclf and his children, to get » 
pood book /or his tntcJJeotcal amusement or evci 
if ho h so indigent as to be unable to provide for i 
house-hold the primary necessities of his life. I 
would see that duo ineasiirps whether individual or 
co-operative charity aro undertaken to provide bia 
with tlie^e. I would lease no stone unturned n 
moving the municipality to come forward and heJ? 
me' in my efforts 

Uaving (hua succeeded m bringing goed fare 
and lodging to all the people of my ward. 1 
would set myself to provide for a common Library 
or reading room, for a common and free hospital 
for a common and free school, each for girls ana 
boys, for a common museum, a common garden, 
and above all a common co-operative society ceo- 
cemmg itself with a social, ecosomia judiaaj, anl 
execuuve good of the people living to my ward. 

— \ 


Wanted Mere Brotherliness 
We read in the December Young' Citixen> 


dearest to ns, whether individuals or Nation, crow 
Dearer aod more dear Let us also seek out Those 
beyond us on Life’s Pathway and render Them 
practical reverence. Let us recogni'se our equals, 
aod render them a loviog comradeship. Let us 
seek out tbose still behmd us, and render then 
our strong wisdom and compassion, as Those m 
front of os do like wise unto us. 

Tlie need of the world to-day is an individual 
effort on the p-art of everrone to be more b^cthe^ 
Vj. Ooi jffld dreaTners and statesteta 

too often seek after forms, and strive for a peace 
bnilded upon the rotten foundation of eTOTone 
giving only what he is obliged, ihrougli graspuiir 
at every personal adr.mtagc. The worlti is at pose® 
more i>ecauso graspmgs have for the time been 
baUnced. than because each seeks to expiess » 
heartfelt generosity 

You and I know, my brothers, that whatever 
may be sought to be done by societies and leagues 
and movements, and in National or Internationa 
assembhes. all nltiniaicly rests on individual eflort 
—the leaven that moves Ihe whole . 

Ke^•e^ mind what others aro doing or aio not 

doing. Let us do our duty and leave the is'J® 
to God. I P.av to jou therefore, wake for tie 
new year LGVINO-KlNDNilSS your personal 
watchword at all costs and in all circumstances 
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Mystic Experience . ' 

TJic'-Light.of 'ihc East 1 — '* , 

.What do’ mystic eiperienoes prove ? ^ they 
Throve, and are they alone to prove, that the Supremo 
IS as they represent jt to be y 
• We have exposed at length the ti\o answers 
most eommenly given nowadays to this impcvtaat 
floestioD. Some ansiver that direct eipenence of 
the Dmnitjr is the only test of its existence and 
characterisdea. Others deny the proving value of 
such experiences. The main reason of the first 
is that experience alone places us in contact irith 
T^hty i reasoning and faith are deceptive, inttntion 
alone gives us the trnth. The reason of the others 
isthatnothbg is more deceptive, than intuition. Each 
intuition 13 coloured by theprejudices of llio seer, 
perception is confused with apperception {the'giveo’ 
. with -its .interpretation) and finally perception 
.13 often illusory: madness consists in trusting Uie 
intuitions of a diseased brain. 

• Every reader will have noticed that these two 
solutions are 'extreme. Acoording to the first, 
latvitKtas alone are pmols. Aocordtae to the 
second, intuitions are no proofs at all. Anatotle 
said long ago that goodness is generally to bo 
found in the golden me-on Truth is often to be 
found m the s.aina position. Ood is neither all 
that, really i^ the Advhlta Proclaims, nor 
nothing at all, as procbim the Madhyainikas or 
the Carvahfts. Religious experieocos are neither 
tne^only entenos oorno entenoo at all. 


, , , 'Religion and Science 

In Ih® opinion of PrabudiVia Bltnrata 

The time has come when religion should shake- 
hands with science in a spirit of fellowship. The 
reeliag of enmity and quarrel tint has created to* 
day a yawning gulf separating the one froai the 
other must give way to one of mutual confidence, 
and they should unite as friends and help each 
other towards the ‘realisation of a common end 
which 13 Truth. So far as we understrud. the 
whole conflict U due to a misconception that is 
Doona to disappear ‘with a better know ledgo and 
unuerstauding of each other’s function and pro- 
^nce. Though there may bo a difference as to 
meir methods, both science and religion, it may 
be proved, aim at one thing, viz. Truth. The goal 
that rmigion places before us is. truly speaking. 
Mt different from the final conclusion arrived at 
by science They .are but different views of the 
satne thing from different perspectives. The recent 
diSOTveries of science establishing the unity of life 
irlr- tipn^iousnesss and the existence ol one 
Ultimate Prinaple permeating the .whole universe 
concJusively prove what we say. when the Vedic 
declared with a voice of thunder Jthat the 
' |iea.ity IS one, and it is Absolute Existence, 
Mowle^o and .Bhss, they simply foreshadowed by 
mar intuitive vision the fiiml synthesis of science 
to be made. Hence, what we want to em- 
Pt^ise IS that no religion which is based upon a 
rational basis and is progressive and liberal has 
^^on to be afraid of science. It is only the 
ticgmatic and hide-bound religion of the &nrch 
and the temple that considers itself to be at stake 


and raises a false note of alarm at tiie progress of 
fictence. i , 


’ jDutiesofthe JainaConjmnmty’ 

Acceding <0 the IJovember Jahta Gaxcilr, 
the following arc among the duties of the 
Jainn commuoity : 

1. ilembers should be selected and sent out 
into the different provinces, towns and villages to 
study the causes of the decrease in the Jain popn- 
htiOQ and fo send their reports to the office of the 
Gazette which will publish them for the infor- 
nuition of tbq whole Jain public. After studyiru? 
the conditions in different places, the Association 
should hold a session m which the matter may bo 
discussed and remedies suggested and approve to 
check tho decrea-so. The Association should also see 
that such remedies are applied in practice. 

2. Rcpresenbatives from the Association should 
approach our ndi sheths and sowcars and request 
IneiD to provide fundsfor 

(a) the endowment of schokarships. 

(b) the cskaUishment of loarding-houses where- 
e\er necessary, 

(c) for tho founding of Udasin AsJiramas 

(d) for the collection and preservation ol luanns- 
ciipts in libnuies lo important centres in India, 

(e) for the publication of tlie Sac^ Books ol 
the Jainas with tmoslatios and coramentaries in 
ESiglish and in other important languages, 

(0 for establishing n central Jama museum and 
arch^Iocical institute, and (g) for forming a fund 
m aid of poor Jam widows, 

3. Tho Association should find out vrays and 
means (or tho promotion of education among the 
Jains and should s?e tliat in tho next return of 
nenstts tho pcrcenuigo of Jhe illiterates U very much 
educed. 

4. The Association should also put a stop to 
Some of the social evils, e. g child marriage, old- 
hien marrying young girl*, and to encourage inter-- 
marriages between the different castes of the Jainas. 


V. S. Srinivasa Sastri . 

Mr X S Gangadharan writes in the 
November Scholar \ — 

Amcmg outstanding personalities, who by the 
■nQuence of their noble example and great work, 
ahspe and mould the character and destinies of 
the younger generation, the Rt- Hon. V. S. Srlm- 
Vasa Sastn easily takes a promment place. A 
statesman of world-wide reputation, a sincere 
natnot, an ideal educationist, a trae social reformer, 
a great orator and a trnstworthj' ' guide of .the 
younger generation, Mr. Sastrv is worOiy of admira- 
tion. Wnting about Mr. Gandhi, in ^ American 
Magazine, 3tr. Sastri quoted a beautiful Sanskrit 
laying— “Do not tell me of holy waters ; they may 
M pans e us, if they do. after a long period A 
Saintly man purifies at sight.” , The same is. true of 
Mr. Sastn . for, to know him is to revere him and' 
biemouT hiin. . , . . 

Jlr. Sastri is the guide, friend andphilo<opner of 
tho young jnen. .The magnehsm of tus personality 
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extinct, and the high function of universities is to 
oster it vrith tender and unremitting care. 


The Indian Issue in South Africa 
The Kational Christian Conndl observes: — 
Ve have to remember In connection ivith this 
■whole Bituation that for the large bulk of the 
Indian community the Union of South Africa is 
the land of their birth and they -will be Btrangeis 
It seat to India. It is clear therefore that what- 
ever may he the solution of this problem, tl dots 
not lie in the dtredion of repatriation. Repatriat- 
ing a large number of Indians from the country 
of their adoption to a country which to most of 
them is at present only a name 'will be manifestly 
unjust, even if it were practical. Only mutual 
goodwill and real appreciation of the difficulties 
existing on both sides can bring about any satis- 
factory settlement of this difficult question. 


. Infant Welfare 

Dp. Jerbanoo iUstri writes m the October 

Social Service Quarterly . — 

The object of infant welfare work being to re- 
duce the high infant mortality in fndia. it stands to 
reason that jt can only be achieved -by a wide- 
spread and continuous propaganda throughtout the 
year so that the training imparted to mothers will 
enable them to bring up tJieir children in the 
right way without any outside help. The object 
Will never be accomplished ij/mwe/'/ maintaining 
♦hiiA depots and dispensaries, if necessity compels 
the workers to take the medical needs of a place 
into consideration, only the minor ailments may 
be treated, but the mam object, that is, education, 
should neter for a Single moment 6e lost sight of. 
If the amount of money spent and the labour 
undertaken are to be rewarded \nth tangible results. 


To Indian Young Men and Women 

Dr Kirtiker exhorts young men and 
women thus in the December Volunteer . — 
Young men and women of India, wake up You 
are the pillars of the nation It is you who constilnte 
the nation. The bondage of your country is your 
o\vn bondage. Do not shirk your duty on be done 
once for all or pass into oblivion as your previous 
generations have done Each one of you is a leader 
in himself or her&ell and can choose your action 
many sphere of national welfare and stnve to 
the end to achieve the same Don’t you fool your- 
self into the beiief and bimd faith that you have 
to follow necessarily somebody’s lead always * 
Just as eveiT person is built differently physically, 
so he or she IS gifted differently mentally too. 
W hat would occur to a poor little budding girl 
may not strike a tried veteran leader, because our 
situation IS such. So, rely on Tour initiative, if you 
can, and act up individually, if not in cemserted 
action. 


Out activities need not be confined to the 
intelbgentsia alone. The real centre of our work 
is among the masses. They have been suirering 
the teal pinch of starvation as the result of the 
alien eiplcaiafioD of our couatTf. Bring home to 
them in a few words the situation. Acquaint them 
witli their coun^. the cause of their poverty, 
their starvation and our slavery and “you are 
made” as the phrase goes. If one or two of you 
can at all succeed in sowing this requisite seed 
now, at the harvest time you will see wonderful 
results. Ton are the vangnard ofourdear, oppressed 
and shackled motherland and you are capable 
of delivering her from her present predicament 


The Purpose of Buddhism. 

Louise Grieve explains the purpose of 
Buddhism in the following words in the 
December Mahahodhi — 

The religion of Buddhiam undertiies to teach 
U3 the cause of suffering : it teaches that there 
IS a rational cause for suffering and a rational cure 
for it ; that is the reason we believe it is 
the right doctnne. It does rot give us a theory of 
original sin to account for all our roisfortnues, but 
shows os that we have made ourselves what we 
are and that we ourselves can make our future 
lives what we will We know that present 
bUfTering is c.-uised by past trancgresoion of basic 
laws the clinging to self, which is enused by 
ignorance. ^V)th knowledge comes relief from 
personal suffering but real peace cannot come till 
wc hare dose ail that is is our power for tbs 
relief of others. 

The Four Nolle Truth*, ‘Sorrow,’ ‘Sorrow’s 
cause’ aad ‘Sorrdw’a ceasisg’ and the Way to 
Sorrow's ceasing (Eight-fold Path) are subj’ect to a 
twofold division. Tlie first two. sonow and 
sorrow’s cause belo'cg to the realm of samsara, 
ignorance, conformation desire. The second, 
sorrow’s ceasing and the Eightfold Path belong to. 
the realm of truth. Knowledge, the realisation of 
the r.ot-self and fre^om from desire 

Tlie uMimate goal of every Buddhist is Buddha- 
hood We cannot all hone to come to earth and 
manifest here as Buddhas. leading countless 
thousands to enlightenment, for it is in the nature 
of things that a Buddha comes only at immense 
mferrals of time But each hopes (o attain en- 
lightenment and to give as much of the truth to 
humanity as the time and the degiee of civilization 
can assimilate We all hope for freedom from 
liiQitabon, perfection, enlightenment, Buddha-hood. 

So, the purpose of Buddhism is release from 
siiffenng. The cause of suffenng is the will to 
manifest as a separate individual ‘self.’ The cure 
for suffering is the freedom from the illusion of 
‘selL’ 


The Co-operative Sale of Jate. 

The Bengal Co-operatnc 'Journal 
observes . — 

It IS . gratifying to note that serious efforts 
are being made by the Bengal Co-operatne Depart- 
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inpnt to ortniniso t)iO Co-operative BaJc of jnte, 
which is a ■ roonopoly proQuet of liestral. Any 
one. who 3.now9 the workiccr of fho Icodine ' jate 
fitms, knows how there is a veritaWo troop of 
middlemen IntervoninK between ithe cultivator and 
file mill, .ind how tho Jaruer portion of tho profits 
Roes into the pockets of various i middlemen like 


f'P7)ni-ih /(II I'K, and' purchasers. It often hanpenv 
that tiio cnltivalor, alter his jnto h ready, disposes 
of it at any price that ho can ROt, for no' cannot 
wait for pood prioev. 'Besides, the cultivators, who 


wait for pood pnoev. 'Besides, the cultivators, who 
are Rcnerally illiterate, are not in touch .witii the 
Calcutta niarket and ha.s to accept any prices that 
are olTered < ’ ’ 


A Co-operative Juto-grower's Association 
has already been started and registered at 
Chandooro.'*'*'’^’ ' ’• i 


Landholders' Income and Income-Tax 


‘ j ilie CA/Wr/jowp Bar 2tagasine writes 
The Beoeal Zemindars have at last been dis- 
covered to bo enjoyms priyileces and . exemphons 


to whieli they are not entitled. Their income from 
perraanently settled estates hitherto espnwsly ex- 
olnded from the purview of the locome-Tax Act 
is bomir represented as unuuit and unwarranted by 
the terms of' Heg. I of 1703 It is now Ivcine 
oreued that the revenue or jama that is realised 
from the holders of permanently settled esiates 
13 not tax bat State’s share of the produce of . the 
soil. The net assets after tliK payment constitute 
Zemindar's income w hich is assessable under (lie 
Income-Tax Act precisely like other incomes. 

. The'Sengal Zemindars can take^care of 
themselves, if they be wide-awake. What w© 
who are not Zemiadars are concerned wjth j? 
that ‘the’ hpporUonment of rorenue between 
the Central ‘and Provincial Governments has 
been so made that though Bengal pays most 
of the incorae-tax, it goes to the Central 
Governhient Any more reveune from Uiat 
tax without the Bengal Government getting 
aU or a large portion of it, would b© a fur- 
ther act of injustice to Bengaf. 


on the other. Tho salesman }»s not therefore to 
lio down on a bed of roses. To safeguard the 
interests of his firm, he must bo ready to sacrifice 
liis comfort At tho same time, he ought to be 
honest in charging his travelling expenses. Of 
course, ahitle raoro of fhosa dixjs uot matter lUiodi 
to the flffndor 'R'hich the Commercial' I'raveller is 
workiog. if he can show a Ing outturn of work. If 
tho traveller can go on foot or have a tram, he 
ought not to havo a tonga, bnt when eavinc of 
time means socuriDg of more busmeas, he should 
not hesitate to incor a little more expenditure, 

' Young Indian bors often make bad traveUers. 
because, m tho firsfrlace. they lack the necessary 
go. ■ At school or college, the great thing nearest 
their heart is to have a chair or stool ia the office, 
it mattcra tittle if by s breathing bad. air and by 
constantly sitting for hours toRether. they shatter 
their health. . < • , ■ 

Commercial travelling is a great aid to the 
wHcniDg of one's gene.ral knowledge. One learn? 
a lot of things while travelling in tram and talking 
mth the buyers. To use the words of Bacon, he 
becomes a ready man, Boys who may be villmg 
to work and be prepared to bear even a little bit 
of rough treatment ought not to he-.itatc in taking 
to this line, for in a;«ouple’of, rohnths it can not 
only (urn out to be paying but also provtde the 
costly experience without which a' business cannot 
be safely run. To those who mean to start a new 
business, our serious advice is : Hease do not 


Wb©r© Stodonts arc paid to go to School 


ITc read in the December 'Orienfal 
IPflfc/lWMin .— ,, ; ’ ,,,,,, 

Detroit automobile man'ofacturers have ‘ettirted 
somelhmtc new by paying boys to go > to ' soliool. 
They take the boys at twelve years of lute and give 
them theoidinary school education vnth'the'addi- 
tioo of special training in making automobile parts 
which pass the most rigid inspection. By the 
time tney are eighteen years old, they are 
ready to .take a 'responsible -i jptwiUoi} m 
(he mother factojy. The boys are jiaid nineteen 


Cotoinercial Travelling. 


hour week, or about thirty rupees , per week, .be- 
sides special allowances for vaaation time and a 
Special savins fund Surely a (rood example that 
might be followed m other lines. ' . ' 


' 1 The ’ Editor writes in the December 
St!t^e/its’ ' Own Magaxim — 

The Commercial Traveller is a man "who goes 
about different markets to find buyers for a given 
rtimmoditj’ or manufacture Successful salesmanship 
consists in creating a demand w here there was 
none before. This rfijuires great enero’ and zeal 
nnd a great amount* of pushing backed np by a 
Mn.Valist who can for some time patiently Irait for 
tholresulU The Coromarcial Traveller who is 
nMg but a salesman v bo ought to be always 
on his legs has to come across various kinds of 
people the model of gentleueas and^ politeness 
>on the ono band, and stern, rigid and dry people 


The Buddha's Sermons 
Tilt Blessing writes * 


years, ttio Biased One had occasion to address .all 
soita and conditions of people from the hurable 
piiteasto to tho bcastfiil Braljmin and arreCant 
Kshatnja And the Buddha adapted each, discourse 
to the needs of Uie jwopJe immediately cooeeroed 
and the ocixiaion. Each sermon is a , special . pre- 
scnptioa, intended to meet the rerjuireracnts of a 
particalar disease 
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‘ j To us, 'Who today read these "prescriptions” of 
the Groat Physician, it sometimes seems that ^con- 
tradictory remedies are advised and Bometime& 
that a certain inconstancy of beliaviourchamcterizou 
•the Master.' ■ < . , • 

j Whv does the Buddlia at times exalt the iions^ 
‘hold life, caliing it "a hish blessing"— and 
stismatize it as "a den of strife”? Why, to the 
self-same question, does tlie ilaster somebmes 
‘•vouchsafe an answer, sometimes remain silent, 
and sometimes even administer a rebuhe? 

' The solution to these puzzles is clear tmly to 
him who sees the whole picture of the Buddha 
Dhamma. To one who studies that Dliamma 
syihpalheticaliy, earnestly and deeply, never for- 
irettinff that the Suttas aie but prescriptions lor 
diverse maladies, there comes the understandmij 
1o patch up' the immense picture, pntbnR each 
seemingly irregular fragment m its proper place 
till a vast panorama of harmonious adpistnient re- 
wards the patient toil. 


. ^ Indian Loan Words in Arabic. 

Professor ^laharunjad Sliftbidtiliah observes 
in Ihe- September 'number of Peace . — 

Tlie Occurrence of a foreign word in a language 
has a peculiar significance of its own. It has its onr 
historj’, Like a tiilc-boarerltgives a world of informa- 
tion to the student of philology Mas lluUer has made 
luueh of Indian words for < apo, moqoclr alguni and 
ivoiy found In the Old Tcatanient, MTiat a visto 
of the Pfist has the word Paveru for Babylon found 
m the Buddhist Jatakaa opened out I What a history 
the Greek words m Sanskrit like /tore, Kendra etc., 
tell us 1 1 shall five below a number of Indian words, 
mainly Sonstniic, found in Arabic. These tiords 
slioir tlat the A«l« even before the birth of the 
uronhet of Islam had commercial relationship with 
India. This evidence of rliilolosy is corroborated 
from oUier sources. e4r. Penplus of the Erythraean 
^.(wnttenjQ the 1st cen. a. c.), and other Orcek. 
i<af}n and Arabic works. X am jicre, however, only 
coucOTcd-with plulology. 

• ' He then gives a Ion? list of Indian words 
dound in Arabia 


The New Turkey. i 

Mr. G. Sliorwobd Eddy has contributed a 
■^ery intere'iting article on tlio Xew Turkey 
to the December ‘Youna Jfen of India from 
■which we nwVe the following extracts. — 

Jn Place of ihe was tlie President of Iho 
Itepublic. Turke>-’8 "Theodore Ilooscvdt,’ Mustapha 
Acmal— a far greater soldier than Roosevelt and 
a foreeful executive rer«onihty. In place of the 
amUliQus Caliph of pau-lslam was the secular 
leader of .a new nationalism that has abandoned 
impcrualisUe dreams of a 'holy wari and the 
entanglmg alliances of pan-lshun, for the healthy 
nevetopment of the new Turkey. Instead of calltua 


on tiie Shaik-ul-Islam, we motored with the modern 
hUiyor of Constantinople to see the new town pian- 
os, the new parts, streets, ice plant and sanitary 
dty slaughter honses AVe passed some of the 
empty palaces of tJie Hamidian regime, now turned 
into or^anages and schools. 

Instead of the hattlesbip'? and foreign diplomats 
who 1^ so long exploited Turkey in old degener- 
ate Constantinople, we stood on the walls of the 
atadel at Angora. Turkey’s typical new capital and 
looked out upon her p,anorama of nation-building 
At our feet were the dost and dm of (he new bom 
to’ivn which is rising on the plain below- And on 
the far boeizoa was the dust of dashing autos and 
of some of the 1.S00 powerful tractors that are 
making the high land of Turkey’s inland desert to 
blossom— if . not like the rose, at least with the 
more practical crops of wheat and com of her 
thoroughly modern dry-fanning. 

We passed the new Parliament buildings and 
kept our appointments with four members of 
Mustapha Kemal's modem Cabinet, to study the 
progress of the new-Govemment. ^ 

The new nationalist Turkey stands m ^Id 
opposition to the old Ottoman religious impenalnm. 
May I-try and describe the change ,by noting the 
followiDg contrasts ; , 

1. Turkey’s new tmkpendtnro has been jodioated 
ID war and peace in place of her old inferiority 
complex following a long senes of defeats, both 
on Uie field of battle and of modemTife. Mustapln 
Ecmal is at once t)ie Washington and Roosevelt of 
(he new movementi , . < , 

2 Turkey's new Nationalism stands out in 
contrast to the old Ottoman impenalism and its 
entangling Interference in the voild alTairs of 
pan-Islam. A score of the lands and. , depcsdeocies 
that had suffered under the .misrule of her corrupt 
Hamidian regime have been torn away, and Uio 
present GoveranicDf i« glad to concentrate on (he 
etScient rule of their oum people and ab.andon the 
ancient misrule of conquered dependencies. Her 
new nationalism demands a new compact unity of 
all as loyal Turks. Leaving religion as a matter 
of personal tfioice. it refuses.. as does America, to 
permit hyphenated communities which are disloyal 
ogcnts for the interference and intrigue of foreign 
powers- 

The new nationalism brings hope and courage 
for new achie^*'■'Incnt. , , 

3, Her new L>.ono)n!c f)cich)/>nent Is markeil. 
Everyoae knows that the Turk was a good Soldier 
and fanner, and that icdividinlly the educated 
Turk was a most winsome and attractive gentie- 


eould not organize hia political fife or succe^ i.. 
business and commerce, as tbe«e had teen left 
chidly to Armeci.iDS and Orceks, who liad bow 
l-ecn expelled. 

To the 6urpri«o even of his friends, the now 
Tirrk is most elloctively setting his house in onlcr. 
lie hxs abolished the corrupt 'tithe system of tax- 
collector? He haa reduced the prerailiog practioe 
of Kraft, tod enough as it still is in Tiukey as in 
Amenca, , * 

TetD'OTo surprising is the fact that Turkey as 
was predicted has not pone cccuomlcally to smash, 
bnt fos not only maae good but iDCrp.'ued her 
trade in almost every Iranch savi»-.in silk. Her 
adverse trade balance has teen reduo^l from thirty 
to ten percent, in three years, and lfi2C preiais?. 
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an oxccss of exports o'ser imports. Turley has 
lai-Jj’ larce potential resources in her soil and 
minerals. A sinple forest m tlie north is almost 
as larco as Relcium- 

I’urkey’s nCTicullure has never been so pros- 
perous. AVc saw her now model farms and eovom- 
ment experiment etations. W’e ^\Itnc6sea a few' 
ot the nearly two thousand traelora m opeiation, 
and raw IheiripromisinR experiment in mmJeni dry 
fartninij. o found sisrns of promise in the new 
acncultiiral banks, and the proMdme of tractors 
for the farms enablirc them to purclia.se them out 
of the increase production of the hrst three years* 
crops, lloro tiian forty were purchased this 
month. The .(rrowtli of co-opeiativo societies, as 
well as the Government’s almost forcible assistance 
in new melliods of larminR lor the peasant^ was 
cratifying. 

4. Turkey’s new Western method of IjluroUon 
IS in EtnkiDR contrast to the Ottoman rehjnous 
instruction in the reactionarj’ lloslem schools 
Save for half-a dozen theolomcai schools and one 
critical modernist school of theolosy in the national 
University, the Government has closed all the old 
Moslem religious schools and is adaption a 
iboroogWy TBodem and secular h'retcb^ school 
system. It desires to educate its people just as 
the now Japao became in a single generation a 
nation of readers, and like the new Japn and the 
new France after the revolntico. m breaking from 
all medieval superstition and reactionary religious 
control, they may plunge temporarily into a purely 
secular, and often materialistic or agnostic, 
education. 

The leaching of retigion la permitted two hours 
a week in the schools for the adherents of each 
religion, provided the members of other 
religions are not .present and worship in their 
own churches or mosques on Sunday. The aim 
Is completely to secularize eductatoo, separate 
church and State, and combine Turkish culture 
with Western civilization in the newsystem 

6. The new {J'oman of Turkey has taken the 
place of the veiled inmate of tome and harem The 
President of the new Republic could now sav m 
an address what no sultan or caliph could have 
said or thought for fourteen centuries, ‘Mothers, 
wives, sisters, upon you rests the new Turkey ’ 
The women in the cities, especially the younger 
generation, are eagerly availing themselves of their 
new liberty. IVe found, in Constantinople, in place of 
tlieold seraglio, women now entering the umveisity. 
legal, medical and teaching professions. We even 
passed a Turkish woman dnvmg her own njolor 
car. Although Muhammad and the Karan Permit 
four wives and permit polygamy and concubinace. 
Turkish law now enforces monogamy and forbids 
polygamy. The new woman is mdecd coming to 
her own in Turkev 

6. The new Youth Moi nnent of Turley is 
organized m the Ojak or Turkish Hearth This 
movement, which began fourteen years ago. under 
the present Minister of Education, aims to unite 
nationalism and modernism. Turkish culture and 
Western civilization It already enrolls some24000 
members in 152 branches It is themissionary institu- 
tion of the new order. It is the secular countw part 
of theY. SI C A. m otter lands, aiming to supply 
for the youth of Ixith sexes, physical, educational, 
and social tfilture. through cteses. lectures, re- 
creation and entertainraent. Both wilhm and 
■< without this organization, it is the youth of the 


ilsing generation that are fl.e proud galliots of tlie 
pew natiomnlism and tlintaro fiimsliirg the leader- 
ship of thenew Turkey. 

7. The new Ck>ni:titu(ion, the new ParUament, 
.rourts and codes of law, all tear the marks of 
the new regime. Power no longer resides in tJie 
pacred Book, nor caliph as successor of the 
I'rophet, nor an autocratic sultan Now. as in the 
Amencan consfilulion. it is ‘We Uic people 
who have the power. The president, who is 
elected by llie Parliament and appoints his cabi- 
net rcsponqible to that body, has much more 
power at present than the president of the United 
Stafes- 

Tho new bw codes of Turkey are based no 
longer on the A'oron as God's final revekition from 
heaven and the customs of tnbal Arabia of the 
fiiith century, but upon the Code of Kapolcon and 
the best practice of the West. 

Turkty has turned righl-ahoui-face front the 
pfl.tf lathe future, from the East to the West, from 
rehfiotis outhonly to secular, from imper^aUstn to 
MltomUsm. from autoeracy to democracy. 

Ono cliange, seemingly insignificant is character- 
istic of the whole movement Ihe new Turk has put 
oil his oneatal, religious fez and put on a Europcao 
bat • 

We saw by the papers, (he week we were is 
Coostitaotinople. that all the dervish religious 
orders aud their moaastenes are abolished. 


The Klabaraja of Jodhpur. 

Of the JIaliaraja of Jodhpur the October 
Feudatory and Zemindari India writes in 
part as follows : 

reports of his doings in England are not 
such os woold encourage one in the bebef that Eis 
Highness has derived any benefit moral or 
material, by his sojourn in that country. We were 
heanug constantly of his style of living. An Indian 
Prince u, expected to live in a style which .will 
be befitting liis dignity and rank. But extravagant 
living a studied display of one’s wealth, is 
altogether different It is vulgar and neeessanly 
detracts from one’s dignity. It niav attract the 
less thoughtful from motives of self-interest and 
gam. but It is likely to repel those whose friend- 
ship and appreciation are worth having. Fr^ 
the accounts we have had, we fear that (he 
Maharaja of Jodtipur adopted a style of life "hich 
ran only be called extravagant He played the 
lYmce, recalling to one’s mind tlie Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. Alter all. the 'lidiaraja cannot 
afford to throw away the State revenue in this 
wise. He is reported to have bought motor-core 
to the value of three lakhs, ^hat is worse, he 
has budgeted for an annual expenditure of three 
Hkns on the maintenance of a motor-gara^- 
There is no sense of proportion in this, c^iwiallT 
when It is s.'ud that the State spends only about 
two lakhs on eaucation that is a lakh le«s th.an 
on a motor-garage. In all well-govemi^ States, the 
exfKmditure on education should bear a fair proiyr- 
tion to the fota] revenue In fact, it is an index 
to the enlightenment of the Ruler and tlic progn^ 
siveness of Ins administration. A Ruler vho 
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siwad? 3 laths on a motor-^ra^e and 3 laths tm 
the education of his people is a poor specimen of 
an administrator and statesman- If the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur is really anxicms to give a good account 
of himself as a Kulins Chief, he must first shed his . 
mania for extravagance and apply himself to the 
legitimate task of improving the lot of his people. 


■* Social Reform in Indian States, 
same iTa^azine observes ; — 

We can uuderstaod the objection to State legisla- 
tion in social matters in British India where the 
State IS held to mean foreign domination, and Uie 
people mav reasonably be averse to a foreign 
agency seekit^ to set right their social customs. 
They may contend ttiat the State is likely to judge 
them by their own western standards and cannot 
apprehend aright the social or religious conscious- 
ness of the people. But in an Indian State, the 
objection wUl not hold good. In most casc«. the 
Rnler and his people belong to the same religious 
persaaston, ana have cotnmon social usages and 
practices. There can be no suspiaon that the 
Ruler seeks to overturn their social orsranism and 
interfere with their religious beliefs. That is why 
in Stat^ like Baroda and Mysore, social legislation 
does not'meet with the same measure of opposi- 
tion as in British India. We believe that Mysore 
led the way by raising the marnage.able age of boys 
and girls by legislation. It is true that oS and on 
there have been attempts to evade the pronstons 
of the law by Mysore subjects celebrating marriages 
outside the junsdictfon of the State. But there has 
been a general acQuiescence in the enactment as a 
wholesome measure to prevent baby and child 
marriage. 'There is considerable scope for healthy 
legislation of the kind in India States. For instance, 
measures can be enacted for the better control of 
religious and.clmntabla endowments. Here, , there 
can be opposition on the ground of alien religionists 
seeking to interfere with the minazernent ol Hindu 
temples and trusts. JIuch might he done to elimi- 
nate professional prostitutes and nautch girls from 
temple services As we said, a lead has been given 
by States like B,iroda aod Mysore and. other 
States cannot do better than follow them. We are 
glad that les'iet States likeDatia are promotimr social 
legislation. The Mihanija of Datii recently and 
that ‘a private hill has lust been introduced to raise 
tiie marriageable age of boys and girls which shows 
that the people of though still behind in 

education do not wish to be backwaid in social 
advancement’ We dare say there are many other 
Ruling Chiefs who are equally anxious for the social 
advancement of their people, and as they have the 
advantage of tiie people being with them, it mast 
bo easy for them to promote legislation which will 
conduce to such adnuicement. 


Tagore as a Story-teller.5 

The following are among the iofrodoc- 
tory remarks in Mr. K. S. Kamswami Sastri’s 


article on Tagore as a Story-teller” in the 
November Kiimbakonam College Magazine : — 
T^ore has not only summed up in a wonderful 
way the greatest of the poetical ideals and achieve- 
ments of India, but has also struck out new paths 
in many directions in the fairy land of the literature 
of beauty. He hm eyperimeuted with the rich 
possibilities of metre and melody in the vernacular, 
Ha has given it a, new charter of freedom of move- 
ment and expression, without violating the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic beauty. He haS conquered 
and made his own a new province of dramatic 
motif and. expression. The originality of his genius 
hiK express^ itself also in a new and rich and 
valoable expansion of the realm of Indian fiction — 
a province where the achievements of the Indian 
genius were poor and sterile, despite the nch variety 
of focal life and local colour 

Tagore’s excellence as a teller of short stories is 
due to bis wonderful lyriol gift which enables 
him to seize the vital elements of emotion m 
human situations and present them with the perfect 
insight of sympathetic imaginative vision. 

Tagore is not a successful painter on the larger 
canvas of historical romances, novels of adventure, 
and imaginative studies of contemporary life and 
manneis on a large scale He does not sound all 
the depths and shallows of bnman p-assios and 
human desire. Gis mental approach to his theme 
is that of a poet who simplifies and isolates the 
central situation aod shon's the heart-beats of 
passion there All the stones in the volume show 
very well Tagore’s special evoellences os a story- 
teller of genius. 


The Dewauship of Mysore 
The JKarmfaia observes 

W'ould it not be hnadiafing if we had to admit— 
which we do not think we have to do— that after 
forty-five years of well-approved administration, 
we are yet without trustworthy men of our own 
and have still to look outside the State for some 
one to run it ? At this rate, it must be hopeless 
that we can ever find the man we need among our 
men. Whatever the nsfcs we should any dav 
prefer a local man , and the risks involved 
therem are the pnee that must be paid, some 
time or other, if local talent should Live opportun- 
ities of gettins tramed for the highest responsibility. 
But there i3 a sure way of mmimising those n«fcs 
and of rectifying the short-comings of that 
arrangement , and that is to give tfie locally 
chosen Dei\ an the assistance of a colleague 
selected from among our non-offici.tl public men. 


Ford Motors and the Blind 

We read with pleasure in the October 
Ltg/it to the Blind : — 

It was a matter of controvertial nature, if the 
blind could be tramed and made fit to be employ^ 
m work-shops. Suffice it to saythat thereare several 
tinstancGs where the blind have not fallen short of 
the expectations of their good and kind employers. 
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Bat tlv«e is> the (ovindation work to bo doiie *. (hat 
IS providiDir the blind ' with necessari’ training./ 
Tins being done, we can saj', a great number of the 
blind can earn tlioir livelihood , independently 
and shun that life of begging which has l>een the 
inevitable means of ilivebiiood wiien proper hind of 
education is denied them. Tho western countries 
who -waited and realised the truth, have eanna^cd 
certain industries .solely to be followed by the r 
blind. The lotlo-wing, letter should, we hope, give 
the readers a testimony to the ability of the blind 
and the goodness of tho people of America. 

■^swering your enquiry, we now have SO 
blind men in our employ. They count small slock; 
assemble bolts and nuts, gaskets, tlmms. arrange 
commutator rolers. etc They earn the same as our 
other ^ployees— our flat rate is six dollars per 
day, (Rs. 18). They have been in our employ for 
ID yeaia down to those more recently trains. 

'A few hour’s tune is needed for traiamg before 
they proceed independently as the other employees, 
ibr speciaf Siha's or* woric assigned, thev- arc equal 
to sighted men,, if not a little faster. They receive 
the same compensation as the sighted for e<)ual 
quality of. work and equal speed. The work of the 
blind 13 about the same as that done by the sighted 
—Ford Jlotor Company, tSd.) E. G. Uebold." 


Origio of the Word Satyagraha 
In the December Current Thought occurs 
the following description of the origin of the 
word “Satyagraha" ,. — 


None of us know what name to 'give to our 
tnovcinenL I (hen used the term ‘passive resistance’ 
In desenbing it. I did not quite understand the 
Implication of ‘passive resistances’ as 'I called it, 
j only , knew that some new principle Iiad come 
Into being. As the struggle advance, the plirase 
passive resistance' gave rise to ’ confusion and it 
appeared shameful to permit this great struggle to 
I w knowai only by an English name. Again, that 
foreign phrase could hardly pass as current com 
hmoDg tlie coramunity.- A stnaiJpnze.was therefore 
qnQounccd 'in "Icdian ^Opinion”^ M'be awarded to 
the reader who invented the best designation for . 
bur struggle We thus received a number ot 
Suggestions. The meaning of tlie strusjgle had been 
then fully diseussed in ‘ Indian Opinion.” and the 
competitois for the prize had fiirly suflicient 

g atenal to serv'e a? a basis for their exploration. 

pt Slaganlal Gandhi -was one of tho competitors 
^nd he suggested the -word s. ‘Sadagralia,’ meaning 
'firmness jn a good cause.' ' Lhted the word, but 
>t did not fully represent the whole idea I wished. 

It to connote I therefore corrected it to 'Satyagraha 
Trutli (Satya) irophes love and firmness lAgralia) 
i-Dgenders and therefore eerves as a eyoonj m for 
force. 1 thus began to call the ' Indian movement 
B-ityamha.’ that is (o say. the 'Force which is 
lorn of Truth end Love or non-vielcDcc and gave 
Up the ose of the phrase passive resistance,' in 
<«DiieclioD with It. so iiiach so tbat«even m Engl]«h 
Vtiling -we often avoided it and used instead the 
V\-ord •Sat.vagralia’ itself or some other equivalent 
^glish phrase. This then was the genesis of the' 
inovement which tamg to be known as Sotyngraha, 
and of the w-ord usciT as a acsigcation for it. • ' 
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“The United States of India,” 

During the last cold weather the Amencan 
soclalogtst Professor EdiT.ard Alsworth Boss 
visited India, tonring through many provinces 
He gives in tho December Century Jtfayaitne 
“the record of a first-hand study” of the 
Indian political sitnation under the heading 
“The United States of India” He begins 
thus .” 

In Delhi in a houso of lofty rooms overlooking 
a venerable garden I talked witli Mahatma Gandlu 
-who had just. 'finished hi'* weekly ‘twenty-four 
liouTs of silence.” lie looked the perfect ascetic, 
for onlj’ lately ho had concluded a three weeks’ 
fast in penance for tho nots t>etwcen limdus and 
Moliainmedans. ‘‘I doubt.” ho said, “if the rule 
of the Moguls or Malirattas had ^uch effect on 
the lives of the common people ot India. In their 
seven hnndreil thousand rural villages they con- 
tinuad to manage (heir common affairs through 
the ]>ancliayat or elected Counml of Eiders. But 


this Bntish rO} is infinitely more penetrating, 
senreliiog. and oppressive. Tho people’s initiative 
1% etunt^ as never before- Still, we have no idea 
of faretntf out the Britisli ; we hopo to gam our 
etjd liy touching their heart and imagmation.” 

3Ir. Ross wishes to tell the Amencan^' 
Publio what it IS (hat critics of British luloi, 
Complain of. ‘ t 


break-up of empire and the nnarcliy of tl'O eigh- 
t^th centurj-, every Indian village Ind its 
Bchod Even now, in Burma, thanks to the fi'ee 
Spool's in the Buddhist monasteries h.alf bf tho'O 
above five ye.ars of age can read and write But in 
fbdia. after a century— in some parts much more— 
of Bntish rule, less than a tenth of tnoso above 
tOn years of age are htemte. In the I’liilippmes 
the proportion.M a half Tho Americans', have had 
Ohly a quarter of a tentuiy for leaving their mark 
-Oil the Filipinos, vet a tenth of them are in scjiool 
against a hare thirtieth of tho Indian population. 

. The difference reflects the contrast between 
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British poiitical ideals and Amcriean political 
ideals, the Americans deliberately ett out to 
prepare their brown warda lor self-eovemment by 
means of the public school. The Bntisb, hoTvcrcr, 
harbored no such plan for their Indian subjects 
Their idcid has been aristocratic, for the fine 
democracy that has been pronicff up in Great 
Britain since the Reform of 1S32 left no mark on 
policy out in the empire. It has been too busy 
ftghtinjr the batfIe-5 or t.'ie masses at home. Sj the 
spirit of the Government of fndi.a has been that of 
tlie old noble families of Britain. The arrival of a 
time when their dark subiects would manage Ihcir 
political affairs w-as never within the contemplation 
of the earls^and-margmses’ sent out to Ibndustan 
as Rovernors and viceroys. They iniagmed that on 
into the dim future, is far as eye could pierce, the 
r^oples of India would be ruled from without 
Before 1905 probably no British proconsul dreamed 
of India’s wanhne to govera herself. UadtheBntish 
believed in educating for citizenship, there would 
be thnee as many literates m Indui as there 
actuallv are. Indeed, in certain native states under 
enhshtened iiiaharaiahs.— Travancore, Cochin and 
B.\roda,— more of the people road and write than 
in any part of Bntlsh India When it il remembered 
that the chief motive in iialtiog conriucst .rod 
pieaervioir the native states was that thej mitfht 
serve as dark spots heishtenio? by contiast the 
bniliaacy of the vvcll-EOveiPed Bniish Ind a all 
atout them, the richness of the loke on the RuUng 
Riuowillbe appreciated. Yes, the Indian Narion> 
ahsfa may w*ell*resent the desicn of keepms them 
mdefioitely in subjection rather tlum assisting 
theta tt) nse and stind on their own feet 


Regarding Britain's army policy tn India. 
Jlr. Ross observes . — 

Ever since the Great Mutiny of 1857 the army 
policy of tho Government has reflected mistrust. 
Tbf> proportion of British troops to native is never 
to fall below one to two and a half . actaally it is 
one totwoanda Quarter. This requires India to keep 
Cl.OuO white tnxjps, although one Tommy costs 
rather more than four native soldiers. The Indian 
fishters bear the brunt of holding in check Uie 
robber tribes of the Northwest Frontier, but among 
the pan-sons stationed about India toprevent usings 
there are ne-irly as many British as Indians. 

Mistrust, too, dictates tfiat Indians shall have 
nothing to do with the more ternfle weapons of 
roodero warfare, T.bey ATPprU adLauJJfd io tin 
Air Force, the Tank Corjis. the Anaored Car 
Companies, the Royal Horse Artillery, the Field 
Artillery, the 5Iedium Artillery. They fire only 
those guns which are trained upon the external 
enemy. Professors of physics in private univer- 
sities are confidentially requested by the Govern* 
lufnt not to teacfi their students anything about 
Wireless telegraphv. 

It seems a bit "thick” that the 137.000 native 
troops should be oflicered almost exclusively by 
British. Until lately the only Indian officers have 
yineauratea men promoted from the ranks, holding 
the viceroys commission” and never rising above 
subaaar major or ressaldar major. Any smooth- 
mieeKed British second lieutenant outranks them 
b^use he holds always the "liine's commtssion ” 
The stock, excuse is. "The, native troops won’t 
follow a native officer, sir!” Queer, is n’t it? 
Turkish troops fight well witen led by Tuiki^ 


officers : Japanese troops fight well when led by 
Ja)ianese officers ; but wo are asked to believe 
that nutenal for the making of good officers does 
not exist in India. Either the Bntish do not want 
young Indians to leaTi Uie art of war, or else, as 
on ex-commander-in-chief remarked to the head 
of the Hindu University of Benares, they "Jiave 
to provide for their young men.” 

Of late, qualified Indian cadets, in number up 
to tea a ye.ir. maj* receive the ‘‘iizig'S'Commission.’’ 
Inasmuch a-s the vacanucs among the 4.(K.'0 vv hue 
officers commanding Indian soldiers run .about 
160 a year, at this rale the officer corp« will te 
Indianized when the Greek kalends arrive. The 
Indun Legislative Assembly votes that a fourth 
of these vacancies should be thrown ori.'U to 
Induans.but so far ns recommendation is un- 
heeded. 

There is resentment, too. tfuat an Induan youth 
who wishes to learn how to defend Ins counirj- 
has to si>endtwo years at the War College .it 
Sandhurst in England The patriots demand that 
awai vollece be set up in India to tram officers 
for the Indian Army They remark with bitterness 
tliat when they ask for self-government they are 
met with. "But you are not able to defend your- 
selves ’ When they reply. "Very weB, give us 
an opiiortn&ity to I&arn the art of uefending our- 
selves ’ that opportunity is witliheld. Thej,- infer 
that It IS ihe policy of their Bntish masters to 
treat them as a subject t>cople and that all the fine 
talk about the Dntish Empire having l>ecome the 
“Bmish-Indjan Commonwealth of Free Nations*’ is 
eye-wash for the onlooking world. So far os India 
can sec. slie is still "dependency” rather than 
"cQail partner" 

Critics point out tlmt the Indian Army, wluch 
cats up two-thirds of Uie incotno of the Central 
Government, is far bigger than India needs It is 
U5«l as a handy reservoir to draw upon when 
England suddenly needs force "out there ’—fighting 
men iu Burm.v Tibet. Cfima, Jlesopotamia. Egypt, 
die Uediaz In fact a tliird of it is there fur, im- 
perial pur()oses. not India's security : but it is 
Indu that must foot the biU \Vhether this charge 
13 true or not is more than we inexpert outsiders 
can settle 


Professor Ross then proceeds to give us 
bis observations on Britain’s commercial and 
indostnal policy in India. 

A candid English professor of pohtical economy 
in s mtssKic college ooafessed to me 

'Indu once had verf' flourishing industnes. ship- 
building and a great carrymg-trade. All these were 
destroj-ed Ion? ago by the harsh, discnnumting 
policy of tho British, and only in our time has an 
Indian-owned cotton manufacture sprung .up. So 
India came to be an exporter of agricultural 
produce and an imivirter of mannfactuied goods , 
nence, there was nothing for tlie people to live by 
save ajmculture. The result has been a continua! 
subdivision of the soil, the growth of pe.'isant in- 
debt^aess. and the phenomena of overpopulation 
How frightfolly overpopuisted Japan would t«e hid 
she been icstrcuned from fostonng her manufactur- 
ing industries by tariffs and otherwise !” 

The trade policy of Parliament and. to a le?s 
extent, of its aifer tgo, the Government of India, 
has be^ consistently directed to givan? Bntiali 
indnstnes the upper hand over their Indian com- 
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l>etitors. la tlio old days, no duties were imposed 
on English goods imported into India, while Indian 
imports into England were made to paj' a high 
dutj*. The Government of India i\as not allowed 
to levy an export duty on raw materhils which the 
English manutaetmer was interested in. By a 
shrewd use of export duties, India’s exports to 
countries other than Britain were forced to How 
through Britain and leave a profit with her. Indian 
products were taxed on crossing frontiera between 
Indian States, while British goods were exempt 
from inland transit duties 

In the teeth ef England’s commercial ascendancy 
the United Stales, . Germany, and lapon have 
built up their industries by a thorough-comg u-se 
of trade restrictions and protective tanff. India’s 
nascent industries were equally in need of shelter, 
but, no ! the purestfree-trade doctime was applied 
to them. Manchester raged at any duties on her 
cotton pieco-goods imported into India and hypo- 
cntically piofessed rear of “an increase m the 
cost of articles of clothing to the poorest of the 
population of India.'’ Between 1875 and 1882 she 
succe^ed in clearing away all such duties, so that 
the Government of India was only one to the 
world which raised no revenue from imports. 
"When, thirty years ago. fiscal necessity obliged 
that Government to reimpose a general import 
duty of 5 per cent, the Laucashu^ nunufactuters 
were so jealous of the bit of protection which thus 
would come to Indun cottoa*miU3 that they sought 
and actually obtamed the imposition of a “counter- 
vailing excise duty” on the product of Indian mills. 
At a time when other oountnes were levying duties 
of 40 or 60 per cent on foreign goods to protect 
their infant industries. Indian industries might not 
eniov the petty shelter of a 5 per cent revenue 
ta^ Such ruthless treatment of India's infant 
industries was bitterly resented, and not long ago 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi by a Urge 
maioriR- asked for .repeal of the excise. The 
Fiscal Commission of 1922, composed of eminent 
economists and business men of both races 

existing Cotton Excise Duty should, in 
■view of Its historj' and associations, be unreserved- 
Iv condemned, and tbo Oovernment of India should 
frankly express their desire to clean the slate ’ 

But still It functions ' 


It has ouly recently been suspended 
There are other policies which sacnfico 
Indian Industrial interests, says Professor 
Ross. 

India’s gold reserve and other large balances 
are kept in England and lent to Eochsh business 
men when they might be kept m India and lent 
to Indian business men. In ram have Indian 
economists urged the setting up of a State bank 
Nor has India an industrial hank such as has 
benefited German and Japanese mdiistnes Little 
has been done for industrial ediicafton. higho' or 
lower, istve m Bengal and Mysore, no attention 
has boon paid to te-iehing the manual arts and 
the liandicrafts In the government elementary 
schools. In the fourteen universities the Iibei^ 
arts colleges arc well c.ared for. but there wno 
decent engineering college in India. 

valuable mineral deposits Inve l-ecn leased to 
foreigners, ^hile Indians have not been incit^ to 


exploit their owm resources. Only now is a school 
of mines being .established, A British ecxmoirust 
m India gives it as his opinion that the Goveru- 
meot has come -into such relations of dependence 
and assistance with the steamship fines pGing 
between India and Great Britain that there ls 
now no chance for Indian shipping. He justifies 
the Nationalisb m feeling tliat the’ cards tire 
stacked against Indian enterpnse. 

There is both conscious and unconscious 
humour in the passages which follow, 

Tliat the English rule India solely with bene- 
volent intent wall do to. tell children ; on the other 
hand, only cheap .cvnies see the English as mere 
exploiters. The guiding conception of the relations 
of the two peoples has been that of a parttiersfiip- 
Britain’s idea is to produce a benefit by selling to 
the Indians at a pnee fixed by herself a necessity 
of life which she >13 adept at producing, viz . law 
and order : by hooking up Indian public revenue 
vnlb Bntish administrative capacity and engineer- 
ing skill so as to produce profitable public works : 
by fructifying India’s undeveloped natural re- 
sources with Bntish technical knowledge : by 
bnngiBg together in manufactunng enterprises 
IndiiD labor and British capital. 

In this partnership, Ito be sure, Britain has the 
say, India being a sleepirg, not to say a comatose, 
partner. The English have decided what enter- 
prises shall be underbaken and Imve fix^ Uie 
terms on which their trained ability, experience, 
or capital shall work with Indian fevenues, natural 
resources, or labor. It has been theirs to settle 
how the fruits from their domination or investment 
jn India sliall be shared. ITaturally. they liave 
seen to it that toeir share is a goodly one. 

Regarding the causes of India’s poverty, 
the American Professor h.as somewhat fantastic 
notions Says he — 

Bitter polemic wes over the question whether 
the lot of the IndKin people has been hotter^ 
under British rule. The Nationalists picture an 
overtaxed people sinking into an ever deeper 
poverty But the evidence is confl’cting, and even 
the ptoteasional econonnsts of loth races are m 
doubt as to the underlying trend. Even if there 
Ins been no improvement in the ro.atenal condition 
of the masses, it does not follow that the British 
have hogged the economic benefits from railways, 
imgation mines and plantation Tlie Mafiorali'ts 
are excessively loath to recognize the cardinal fact 
that tn the last fortv years the Indians liat'e added 
a fiflh to their numbers. Here perhaps :s where 
most of India’s dividends from lier parlnerslnp 
with Bntam have gone. Instead of living Mter 
she has chosen to plow Kack her share m order to 
rear therefrom fiftv million more human beings 

But we wish to tell the Professor this. 

In 1881 the population of England "as 
24,614.001 ; in 1^21 it was 35,078.580 
Therefore in forty years England added 
to her populatiou very nuich more than 
a fifth of it. And its density is 701 
per square mile, whereas the density of 
India’s population is only 220 for the Bnlish 
provinces. 100 for the Indian States and 17G 


I 
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for the •whole country. Why then is England 
not poorer than India ? 

Professor Ross shows in the foRowing 
passages how immensely Britain proSts from 
the possession of India. 

Britain’s gain from her dominion over In^ 
eertainJr foots up a tidr snm. Her hankiDg^honses 
doing busmess in India net fif^ million dollars a 
year in financial commissions. On their In^an busi- 
ness British shipping concerns collect one hundred 
and forty millions of dollars. The British capital 
lent to the Goremment of India or invested m 
Indian .railways, tramways, canals, mines, mills, 
plantations and trade runs 'well above three billion 
dollars, the annual return from which «ui hardly 
be less than one hundred and eighty million dollars. 
It is impossible to team just how many British 
hold civil or military places under the Government 
or follow a business or profession in India, but the 
number cannot be less than 15,000. These xen 
probably liave twice the income they could com- 
mand in England. 

Thus, the viceroy costs 8270,000 a year without 
allowing for his personal staff and household 
charges •which bring the total well above 5.400.000. 
A member of his council gets more than twice the 
pay of amember of our cabient, The commander- 
in-chie! draws a salary o! 532,000. The pay of 
the govensorof a pronnee ranges from 522.000 to 
542.000. .A member of the governor’s council has 
a Salary of 521.000. High Court judges are paid 
5.16.<f00; political 'residents of first class, the same 
of the second class ll.OOO. The number of offi- 
cials 'wjth salanes of from 89000 to 515.000 runs 
up into the hundreds. Every retinnc civil servant 
gets A liberal pension, 

iKitn half an eye. one can see fhat BriRim will 
lose heavily when India ceases to be her close 
preserve, A self-governing India will not favor 
her ns Canada or New Zealand does Mining 
concessions will no longer I'e given exclusively 
to British companies. Nnn-Bntisli capital mil be 
made welcome, •while a National Government will 
not eacnfice everything to the regularity of 
returns to .foreign capital Continental and Yankee 
capital will shoulder its way into the banking 
and carrying trade of India Two-thirds of the 
government po<its held by the British will he 
turned over to Indians, while the lemainder. 
following the historic example of Japan, will go to 
experts of various n.ationaliUes. Since at Ira'i a 
-Quarter of a billion dollars of anoual income »s at 
^take, wo mav be sure that the governing class 
tn Great Britain will cling to their control over 
India and relinquish it only in order to avoid 
catastrophe. 

The above, according fo Jlr Ross, are fbe 
chief counts in the indictment of British 
rtile. 


.1.5 set-off should be listed such substantial 
bJessimrsas security, justice, honest and capable 
adiumistration. impartialitj’ between races, castes, 
anil classes, economic advance, and intrndoction 
of the science and cnituro of the West. Even the 
ideals o' liberty ami repre^enfafire govcraracBt to 
which the Indians appeal when they arraign alien 
rule have. entered the Indian mind by the study 
of the political masterpieces of ililton and Unrkc 
in tJie high schools and colleges the British set up 


in bdia. Castias up the account one sees jnsti- 
fication for vigorous protest on the part of the 
Indians, but not for burning indignation. 

The “blessings” which he mentions have 
neither been accur.^tely stated, nor are some 
oi them unmixed blessings. “Security” has 
been obtained by andbas produced emascuJati*ba, 
impartiality between the British and Indian 
races does not exist, there has not been any 
real economic advance for the bulk of the 
people, and so on and so forfti. So, as Sir. 
Ross, neither knows the facts accurately nor 
has he a sufficiently sympathetic imagination, 
it is not to be wondered at that he sees no 
justification for burning indignation. He 
continues 

Wherefore, then bomb outrages, conspirades fo 
assassinate British officials and to 1922) 40,000 
pohticsil offender in jail or deported ? After 
copious converse with the Nationalists I could see 
no suns of contemporary British rule bis and black 
enough to acconnt for the mtensitj’ of their feehnss. 
Really tbeir indictment is a rationalization of 
feohogs which hare tbeir Toots elsewhere. 

ilr Boss puts the cart before the horse. 
Most of the 40.000 iupd sent to jail were 
imprisoned for doiog or saying things which 
are not ofieuces ic free countries That is « 
cause for burning indignation. The number 
and significance of bomb outrages and 
conspiracies have been vastly e'vnggorated. 

The Aatencan writer narrotes the JaUanwals 
Bagh atrocities, the crawling order, the martial 
law horrors, etc, and all that led to them. iVas 
there no cause tor burning indignation in 
them ^ He .says that “tliese atrocities stand 
out of line with the British record in India 
and should be laid to war-hysferia ” Let 
the cause of the«e devilries be what they 
may, they certainly do not "stand” entirely 
“out of hue with the British record " , in 
proof wliereof Jet Mr. Ross read "TJis Other 
Side of the Medal" by Edward Thomson (The 
Hogarth Press, LondonX 3925 

Another root of bitterness is purely psy- 
cliologicai, says 3Ir Ross . 

VIZ., the galling sense of inferiority begotten by 
the o\erbeanng ways of some of the British You 
come upon no end of cases 

The cases he relates need not all be 
quoted ; but the following requires either 
confirmahon or contradiction — 

The le.idcr of the Swarajist party is the Hon, 
3(oblal Nehru of Allababad, a highly cultivated . 
Khshmin Brahman. A few years ago Jie was at 
the head of Ihf- bar and took no inferpetin politics. 
&s admirers .imong the High Court judges sought - 
and mined his consent to let them put up his 
name for momVrsliin in the Allahatod Club. C ,< ' 
jwiDg British thought fit to bJ.ictbaJJ him on 
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trroucd?, and from tliat day lie eaT(* up hh 
prai'tico, throw liimself into poulic-s on the side of 
the ExtromisU, and now is moro of a thorn in the 
Lurc.uii.raU’ llcsh than any other man in Jodia 
KiYO Oandlii. 

Mr. Ross explains how as time passes tho 
Dritisli supercasto capping tho hierarchy of 
Indian society does not approacli the people, 
ratlier it locodos : and adds 
Once at a dinner after patient listoniD? to rash 
paradoxes I broke out. 

■ Gentlemen, you can’t imngino how queer wluit 
you are Raying sounds, It is as ifjoushoold 
argue : 'Tlio -water is, rough; now is a good time 
to rock tho boat;’ “Tho ico is thin : therefore let us 
stamp on it.’” 

Their euro for Indian disafToction was “litmncss.” 
aahich, being interpreted, means, "Yield nothing 
and shoot to till." 

"So you think human nature vorks that way?” 
I queued, 

"Ah. but these aro Orientals and Orientals crave 
a mubn. Tho sterner you are v ith Uicm, the 
more they will love you ! 

Tip faut H thcoe isolated Hrittsh. iningling 
too much with one another. Ifceome the prey 
of the most dangerous delusions, for ih^re 
IS nothing you 'mIi not behove if it is what 
evervbjdy you m^'ct is sajing Constant access 
■to the native mmd would save them, but that 
IS ju't the thing the average bureaucrat lacks On 
the ^trongth of a few formal or official contacts he 
imagines he understands native character ‘ bgad. 
nir, I have been among these beggirn tueniy yars. 
and I Inou , 

Really the natives he meets wear masks t.uen 
a crisis airives and the masks are dropped he gets 
stunning surprises No one who see» what halluci- 
nations infest official circles will retain anv faitli 
in that darling maxim of the brass-liouad Impena- 
hats. • Trust the man on the spot " Often the 
judgment of this warped, atrabihar, bedeviliid uian 
on the spot is worth considerably less than notbing 
at all. 

Professor Ross has noticed how alien role 
saps character 

I recalled the high head, squared shonldere and 
eye-fla'h of the .Tapanese as they pass foreigners in 
their streets ‘XVe are masters here," their bearing 
says Ilero in India, not so In our presence most 
Indians, even the educated, act as i' unsure of 
themselves Thev have been sat upon so oftra * 
Not of course, the Swarajists, who have broken 
-with the British ; thev are sturdy in manner evra 
defiant But many others are unmanned by the 
consciousness that, no matter how able, patnohe. 
or right they may be. it is always the foreiCTer who 
decide* A* you cote that rharactcnsfic droop of 
the shoulders, that to deferential air. j-ou feel it 
unnatural that the will which reigns here originates 
sixtv-five hundred miles away. . 

The Nationalists warn tliat ali“a nile.is omasnulat- 
ing Indian character, for the Bntish are coming 
to be more masterful, the Indians more subject. 
Aeenturrago tre.aties would be made between 
British officials and native potentates as equals. 
But gradually the Indians are sinking into a com- 
mon subjection. The native pnnees are but 


gorgeous puppets avho would never dream of lifting 
a finger against the re.iI lords of the land. The 
civil pofniUfion !•» disarmM as never b.'fore 'I 
doubt.” excJiiiiied an indignant bishop, "if .any 
iicople should Iwas heipless as the^e p^-ople hate 
Ixvn male." Tiianfcs to the Anns Act. the authori- 
ties know tlie loiation of every lireann in native 
hands. While'there is nothing for Indians to tight 
wiih but sticks and atones, they are menacoi with 
the most te-rible engines— tanks, armored cars, 
niachme-guns, airphaoes, and aerial Icrala. Jlore- 
over. Utaoks to (he wircle»s-masts at everj’ fort 
the hemls of police and troops all over India com- 
municate as If they Mt in one mom. No wond*’r 
Mohammed AH said to iiie wjlli h wrj’ smile : 

“Wiili theMah.atina (Mr Oandliil non-violence is 
an article of faith : with me it is a matter of 
pohej’.” 

A noldc English educator, who }ia.s devoted 
himself to the Nationalist cause, testified : “The 
clutch of this Government is all-i-ervasive. You 
cannot dream liow it really is. A few jiolitioal 
enmea by youthful hotheads will bnng under sus- 
picion everj’ soci.al worker in Bengal The police 
w'lll get him or he will le blackmailed. Indians 
cannot find a place w here they cun take their own 
iDitutive a&d work out their own salvatioD. Spies 
dog ono everywhere. I have caught them with 
their hands m my desk This is one of the best 
eovemisenta in the world, many offici.als fairly 
work their heads olf yet it doeso t fit" 

Said an Indian profe&sor of economics, "Y'ear by 
year wo are fosiog m initiative." 

"flow •an thst bo'-’' 1 asked, "for tins British 
domiQioD has been here a long timo." 

"The bureaucratic machine constantly touches 
our bves at more and more points, so that the 
sphere of matters open to us to settle for ourselves 
is ever narrower unless onr brighkambitiousyoung 
men pursuing higher studies can look forivard to 
controlling some sccuons of this huge machine, 
iliey will lose initiative and become more and 
more emascubted 


Mr Ross says that "the Swarajists insist 
ludia IS ripe for seU-goveruuient now, hut 
the sociologist shakes lus he.ad.’’ The rca'ons 
are then stated 

India is two-thirds as big as the United States 
and lias near tlince our population Not only is 
there great diversitv of race, but 147 tonemes are 
ID use. Ten languages boast from ten to a hundred 
million speakers apiece, while four others Ime 
from five to ten million speakers each. Tlie bulk of 
the people do not think of lhem*elves as Indian*, 
but as Alahrattas. Bengalis, Punjabis, Madrasis. Baj- 
puts. The modern sentiments of Indian natiomahty 
IS of recent origin, and it is doubthil if one man in 
five feels it At present there is a comroon aspira- 
tion to te rid of foreign nile, but. wore that elfect- 
ed. the latent oppositions would become active 
and threaten the social peace, India has l-eeo fitly 
characterized as “marching in uneven stages through 
all the centuries from the fifth to the tweutielh." 
There are eaj". half a million with the equivalent 
of a high school or university education; cut then 
there aie tracts ‘where it would be fintasv to 
dream of representative institutions ’’ Like those 
ocean deptlis to which sunlight and air never 
penetrate, there are in India “soundless deeps 
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■through which the err of the press and the pht- 
iorm never rings.” 

The ilohammedans are outnumbered three to 
•one ly the Hindus but hare not forgotten that once 
they were the masters. Mr, Gandhi characterizes 
the former as bullies, the hatter as egwarfs. Fre- 
quently the antipathy between the communities has 
flared up— crimson! Lajpat Rai said to me at 
Lahore. ' These bloody Hmdu-Moslem riots furnish 
the British with an aigument we hardly blow 
how to reply to ” They are so unaccountable that 
many susji^t the hand of England, the terfium 
gaiidens^ js behind them. Not that the secret 
service incites .Mohammedans to sacnfice a cow «n 
public or the Hindus to make triumphant music 
while passing a mosque, _ but that the man who 
■eggs on the exated Ofowd in a rebgious procession 
to recent a hurled bnckhat by attaefang a temple 
IS probabir in the pay of Hhe police. The Punjab 
and Bengal have a majority of Mohammedans, and 
unless their feeling undergoes a wonderful change 
It IS possible that the&e great proYinces would 
elect to remain outside an Indian Dnion just as 
Lorth Ireland remains outside the Irish Free 
otate. 

The Hindus still are split by ci^te. that 
foe of patriotism and fellow-citizeoship. There 
«re sixry-seven mam castes, none with less 
than two thirds of a inilliou uieuibers. for 

the sub-caste— that croup of families into 
whom you can marry, from whom you can take 
water and food— there are thousands of them* 
■Caste determines one's religious, social, economic, 
Apd domestic life from the cradle to the grave 
■pa trams and in city streets, among the college- 
bred. in reformed and progressive circles, caste no 
longer counts for much . but among the people 
its retreat is that of a glacier When a British 
■college president declares "Caste will be here a 
nullioQ million years hence", one must smile but 
it wnh lam; be a great obstacle te nationhood Will 
■voters trust a man of another caste to represent 
them in tlie legislature ’ Until they do the Hindus 
c.innot be Kud to be in the ciric stage of social 
development 

The non-Brahnians, who outnumber the 
Brahmans ten to one. resent tlie prevalence of the 
latter in the public services and the liberal profes- 
sions so that m South India they +ave in^ted 
upon special representation in the legislature. 
This concession may yet make no end of trouble. 
Then there are fifty-five millions— a fourth of all 
Hindus— l>elow caste, the impure or ■'untouchables”, 
who dread lest a caste-controlled goverament 
should legalire the disabilities they are under The 
llntish of course will never do this. 

With such a make-up of population it would 
not l-e surprising if instead of cooperating politi- 
rally the di«cotd.ant elements presently reached 
for one another’s throat— which would qnietly 
Vnng \ ack personal rnie of the f.amilwr Oriental 
type. M hen I compare the confusion to China 
since the JLanohu emperor was set aside in 1911 
with the ro«y hopes the revolutionary leaders con- 
I lu 1910. I wonder whether Siraraj in 

India might not prove to be as disappointing as the 
HopuHie of China is. 

The Swaraii<ts point to Japan a.s a brilliant 
c.’rample of an Oriental people mating good politi- 
callv. Tliey forget that Japan is hotnogeneows. with 
rt common speecli, culture, and hlstorj-. Then it 


inherited au imperial house "descended from the 
gods”. The traditional loyalty to tlie mikado held 
^ings together vinttl the Japanese had gained ex- 
perience in working representative institutions. 
Only lost cow has the francliise been broadened 
from four million voters to fourteen millions. In 
India, on the other hand, there is no venerable 
dynasty to shelter the infant State. The people 
will have to create their government out of hand 
and in the open. With only one man in six literate 
and one in sixty literate in English, is it safe to 
count on general obedience to the authority of a 
National Parliament sitting at Delhi? The Indian 
Moderates heheve that but for the British "steel 
frame” hotdmg discordant elements togetlier, they 
would fall apart, go to fighting with one another 
or be devoured piecemeal by the stronger native 
States. 

The writer then narrates how dy.archy 
.arose and what it is Unhappily the reforms 
have not worked as intended. 

They were well conceived, but in steering his 
proposals through Parliament. Mr. Jlontagu hid 
to m^egiave concessions. Then it was left to the 
Government of India to frame regulatious for their 
working The officials proceeded to laydown reguki- 
tions which whittled away inuchof the powet grant- 
ed TO the lodiaDS Gradually the Indian Moderates 
who served as ministers for the provincial concciis 
came to reahie that the governor had Uie kernel 
while (hey had the shell. Hence those who are 
for "working the councils for all they are worth” 
are losing ground, while the Swarajists who wi-h 
to follow a policy of obstruction until such vital 
matters as law and order and finance are handed 
over to Indian control, are every day stronger. 

Eminent Indian Bntish recommend Twifyins 
the Nationalists by granting the provinces respons- 
ible Oovernment The British wonld still control 
the Oovernment of India, and Delhi would manage 
foreign affairs, relations with the native States, 
defense, irrigation, railways, po«ts and teWgraph^, 
cnrrency. pnblic debts, arms, shipping, commerce, 
opium cultivation, emigration and imraigrafipn. 
Even with hill provincial aut'^nomj’ India would 
still be a long way from Sicaroj. 

Professor Ross’s own conclusions are; — 

For a countrv so huge .and diverse, the unitary 
State H unthinkable. MTiat is coming is a Uniteil 
States of India. Nor will the existing nine pro- 
vinces make up the future federal system. To give 
reasonable plav to regional pocnlianties and inte- 
rests they will have to be broken up info perii.ips 
two score of States. Then of the 731 Native States 
comprising more than a fifth of the jicople of Indn. 
most will eventiiallv disappear, but certainly half 
score or moro will become commonwe-alths of the 
Indian Union. 

This emerging naticn will protially be reali/cd 
piecemeal. Too much moveil to think accu- 
rately^ both British official and Indian Nation-a- 
li«t misconceive what is most likely to hippcn. 
Both iaiagme a dramatic moment, the emlorkation 
of the list boat-load of English! The Union fore- 
sees them leaving with the grim remark: "Have it 
you*’ own way, then. Wish you joy of your 
Sicaroj blowing tliat already the Pathans are 
pooling down from the hills, to*' Afghans stream- 
ing thiwgh Khyber Pass, the Gnrklm descend- 
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KTOuncls, and from fhat day lio care up hh 
practice, tlirow himself imo i>outicsi on the wile of 
the hxtri'mists. and now is more of n tliora m Uio 
burc.iiionits flesh than any other man id India 
save Uandlii. 


Mr. Ross explains hoiv ns fimo passes tlio 
Rritieh supercasto capping the hiciarchy of 
Indian ^ocioty does not approacli tho people, 
rntlier it iccedos : and adds : — 


Once at a dinner after patient lisleninif to rash 
paradoxes I broke out. 

■ Gentlemen, you can’t imnsinn liow nuecr what 
you aro Kayintr sounds. It is as if you should 
arctic: 'Tlio w.iter is,roiiKh; now is a pooil timo 
to rock the t>o.»t:' ‘Tho ice is tlim : therefore let iis 
stamp on it.’" 

Their cure for Indian disafTectionwas “fihnness.” 
which, boinc mlerpicted. means, “Yield nothinc 
and shoot to knll." 

"So you think human nature works that way 
I Queried. 

“Ah, but these aro Orientals and Orientals crayo 
a iiustei. Tho sterner you are with ihcro. the 
wore they 'vil! love you ' 

Til" fact IS theao isolated nntish. tnincliosr 
too much with one another, tiivome the prey 
of the most dxncerous delusions, for th®re 
H nothinir you will not belicre if h is what 
«vervU>dy you in-'oc is sayins Constant access 
to the nativo mind would save them, but that 
is JU^t the thine the avenira bureaimrat lacks On 
the strength of n few formal or official contacts he 
imaeines he unclcrstantis native character 'Egad. 
BirTl have b&m among these beggars fHcnfy v*art. 
e.ni I kiioic!" 

Really the natives he meets wear masks ti'lien 
a crisis atrives and the masks arc dropped he gets 
stunning surprises No one who sees unat Itallua* 
nations infest oflicial circles will retain any faith 
in that darling maxim of the brass-bound Impena- 
lists, ■ Trust the man on the spot ” Often the 
judgment of this warped, atrabiliar, bedeviled man 
on the spot is worth considcrablj less than nothing 
at ad 


Professor Ross bas noticed how alien lulc 
saps character 

I recalled the high liead, sQuarod shoulder^ and 
ev’e-flasli of tlie Japanese as thev pass foreigners id 
their streets “We' are masters here," their bcanng 
says. Here in India, not so In our presence most 
Indians, even the educated, act as unsure of 
themselves Thev have been sat upon so often * 
Not of course, the Swarajists, who have broken 
with the British : thev are sturdy in manner even 
defiant. But many others are unmanned by the 
consciousness that, no matter how able, patriotic, 
or right they may be. it is always the foreigner who 
decider As you note that charactenstic droop of 
the shoulders, that to deferential air. you feel it 
unnatural that flie will wliich reigns here ongmates 
eixtv-five hundred miles away 

The Vationalists warn that ah“u rule.is cmasoulat' 
ing Indian character, for the British are coming 
to he more masterful, the Indians more subject 
A centuTv ago treaties wciuld he made between 
British officials and native potentates as equalx. 
But graduallv tho Indians arc sinking into a com- 
mon subjection The native princes are but 


(Torgems puppets who would never dream of liftiug 
ajinger lujajost tlio ru.il lords of the land The 
(ml ItoimUfion t* disarmo<l os never ticforo 'I 
doubt." orclaimcd an ladignint t>uhop, “if .any 
[loople should txi as helpless as ihe^e p»x)plo Jiave 
been tna'lo.” Thanks to the Arms Act, tho authori- 
ties know the lo<?ation of every Jirearm in native 
hands Whilo'thero is nothing for Indians to fight 
with but sticks and Ntonas. they are menaced with 
the mast tc-rib!c engines— tinls, annoreil tnrs, 
iiiochinc-giins, airplanes, and aerial la)mlrt. 3Iore- 
over. ttiaoks lo the wireless-masLs at everj’ fort, 
the hcails of potii-oand troops all over India com- 
municate a-s if they sat in one rcom. No wonder 
Jlohainmed All said to ins with k wry smile : 

“With the Sfahatma (Mr Oandlii) non-violence is 
an article of faith; with me it is a matter of 
policy." 

. A noble English educator, whs Jias devoted 
liimsclf to the Nationalist cause, testified ; 'The 
clutcJi of tins (iovernment is all-pcrvasive ^ou 
cannot dream how it really is. A few oolitifal 
crimes by yoiulifut hotheads will bring under sus- 
picion cverj’ social worker in Dengal. The police 
will get him or lie w ill las blackmailed. Indians 
cannot had a place where they oui take their own 
initiative and work out their own salratios. Spies 
dog one everywhere. I have caught them with 
their liands in my desk. This u one of the best 
coveroments in the world, many officials fairly 
work theit beads oil. yet it doesn t fit.’’ 

Said an Indian professor of econoniics, “Year liy 
year we are losing in initiative.’’ 

"flow , an that be I asked "for tliis Rnn'sh 
dommioD has been here a long time.’’ 

The bureaucratic inachino constantly touches 
our hves at more and more points, so that the 
•‘phereof matters open to «s to settle for ourselves 
IS ever narrower Unless our bnghbambitiousyoung 
men pursuing higher studies can look forward to 
controlling some sections of this huge machiae, 
tliey will lose initiative and become more and 
more emasculated. 

Mr Ross says that “the Swarajists insist 
India IS ripe for self-government now, but 
the sociologist shakes Ins head." The rea'ous 
are then stated 

Indian two-thinls as tig as the United States 
and lias near tlince our population Not onlv is 
tfiere great diversity of race, but 147 tongues are 
in use- Ten languages laast from ten to a hundred 
million speakers apiece, while four others have 
from hve to ten million epeakei-s each. The bulk of 
the people do not think, of themselves as Ind^s. 
but as ilahrattas, Bengalis, Punjabis. Madrasis, R.aj- 
puts The modern sentiments of Indian natiomuity 
IS of recent origin, and it is doubtful if one man in 
five feels it At present there is a common aspira- 
tion to be nd of foreign rule; but. wore that eject- 
ed the latent oppositions would tiecoine active 
and threaten the social peace, India h.as I'een fiuy 
diaractenzed as “marching in uneven stages' through 
alt the centune« from the fifth to the tveatjtlli. 
There are. say. half a million with the eqai'alent 
of a high school or university education: cut thsf 
there are tracts “wbere it would be faotasv to 
dream of representative institutions ’’ Like those 
ocean depUis to which sunlight and ,air nevw 
penetrate, there ore in India “soundless deeps 
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-through which the cry of the press and the 
iorm never rinss." 

The Mohammedans are oiitnom^ered three to 
one by the Hindus but have not forgotten that tmce 
they were the masters. Mr. Gandhi characterizes 
the former as bullies, the latter as cowards. Fre- 

& ly the antipathy between the communihes has 
up— cnmson' Lajpat Rai said to me at 
Lahore. ' The«e bloody Hmdu-Moslem riots furnish 
the British with an argument we hardly taiow 
how to reply to ” They are so unaccountable that 
luanv .suspect the hand of England, the Urtinm 
gaudem, .is behind them. Not that the secret 
service incites Mohammedans to sacrifice a cow in 
public or the Hindus to make triumphant muMc 
while passing a mosque, but that the man who 
•esgs on the excited ofowd in a religious procession 
to re-ent a hurled brickbat by attacking a temple 
IS probablv m the pay of ‘the police. The Ponjab 
and Bengal have amajont.v of Jloharamedans. and 
unless their feeling undergoes a wonderful change 
U IS possible that these great provinces would 
elect to remain outside an Indian Union just as 
Inorth Ireland remains ontside the Insh Free 
State. 

The Hindus still are split by caste, that 
foe of patnotsm and fellow-citizenship. There 
•are sixty-soven main castes, none with less 
than two thirds of a million members. As for 
the sub-caste— that group of families into 
■whom you can marry, from whom you can take 
water and food— there are thousands of them! 
Caste determines one's religious, social, economic, 
and domestic life from the cridle to the gra\e- 
•On trams and in city streets, among the college- 
bred. in reformed and progressive circles, caste no 
longer counts for mnen . but among (he people 
Its retreat is that of a glacier When a Bntisb 
•college president declares, "Caste will be here a 
tnillioa million years hence”, one must smile hut 
It \m 11 long be a great obstacle to nationhood W lU 
voters trust a man of another caste to represent 
them in tlie Icgislalure ? Until they do the Hindus 
cannot be said to bo in the eiiie stage of social 
development 

The non-Brahmans, who outnumber the 
Brahmans ten to one. resent the prevalence of Hie 
latter m the public services and the liberal profes- 
sions so that m South India they Jiave insisted 
upon special represontation in the legiablure. 
Tlus concession may yet make no end ot trouble. 
Then there are fifty-five millions— a fourth of all 
Hindus— below caste, the impure or "untouchables”, 
who dread lest a casfe-controlled government 
should lecalize the disabilities they are under The 
British of course will never do this 

With such a make-up of population it would 
not te surprising if instead of cooperating politi- 
fally the cli«cora.ant elements pre-cently reached 
for on» another’s thro.at— which . "ould quickly 
bring lack personal rule of (he familiar Oriental 
type. M hen I compare the confusion m China 
since the Manchu emperor was set aside in 1911 
with the rosy hopes the revolutionary leaders con- 
fid^l to me in 11)10, 1 wonder whether Siraraj in 
India might not prove to be as disappointing the 
Hepurhc of China is. 

The Swarajists, point to Japan as a brilliant 
eim’nple of an Oriental people making good politi- 
call.v. They forget that Japan is boracceneons. with 
a common spoech. culture, and history. Then it 


inherited an imperial house "descended from the 
gods”. The traditional loyalty to the mikado held 
things h^rther until the Japanese had gamed ex- 
perience ID working representative institution?. 
Only inst now has the francliise been broadened 
from four million voters to fourteen millions. In 
India, on tbn other hand, there is no venerable 
dynasty to shelter the infant State. The people 
will have to create their government out of hand 
and in the open. With only one man in six literate 
and one in si^y literate in English, is it safe to 
count on general obedience to the authority of a 
National Parliament sitting at Delhi? Tiie Indian 
Moderates believe that but for the British "steel 
frame” holding discordant elements togotlier, they 
would fall apart. ^ to fighting with one another 
or be devoured piecemeal by the stronger native 
States. 

The writer then narrates how dyarchy 
arose and what it is. Unhappily the reforms 
h.ive not worked as intended. 

They were well conceived, but in steering his 
proposals tbi-ongh Parliament. Mr. Jlontagu had 
to makegiave concessions Then it was left to the 
Goverament of India to frame regulatious for their 
working Tho officials proceeded to laydown regnla- 
tioDS which whittled away muchof the power grant- 
ed to the Indians. Gradually the Indian Moderates 
who served as ministers for the provincial conneUs 
came to re.alize that the governor had the kernel 
while they bad the shell. Hence those who aie 
for “workung the councils for all thev are worth” 
are losing ground, while the Swarajists who wwh 
to follow a policy of obstruction until such viul 
matters as law and o’rder and finance are handed 
o\ef to Indian control, are every day stronger. 

Emment Indian British recommend pacifying 
the Natiooali^ts by granting tlie provinces respons- 
ible Government. The British would still control 
the Government of India, and Delhi wuld manage 
foreign affairs, relations with the native State's, 
defense, irrigation, railways, po'.ts and telegraphs, 
currency, public debts, arms, shipping, commerce, 
opium cHinvatiOD, emigration and immigration. 
Even with tuU provincial autenomy India would 
still be a long way from Sicarqj. 

Professor Ross’s own conclusious are; — ' 

For a country eo huge .and diverse, the tinitarj* 
State is unthinkable. WTiat is coming is a United 
States o! India. Nor will the existing nine pro- 
vinces make up the future federal system. To give 
reasonable plav to regional pixmliarities and inte- 
rests they viull have to he broken up into peril ips 
two score of States. Then of tlie T3I S'ative States 
compnsing more than a fifth of the people of India, 
most wiU evenhiallv di«appear, but certainly half 
score or more will become commonwealths of tfm 
Indian Union. 

. This emernng nation will probally be realized 
piecemeal Too much moved to think acen- 
rately, both British official and Indian Natma- 
iBt misconceive what is most likely to happen. 
Itoth ima^ne a dramatic moment, the emlarkS 
ofthe last .^t-load of English ! The BntnrT K 
remark: "Have it 
then. Wish yon joy of vour 
Su-amj ’ knowing that already the PatliMs^are 
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IRK froiii Nepal, upon a ridi and iVfcn«elw India, 
'vliile tiio princes of the Native Slates mie ley 
iwsilions in their vieinity. On the other hamU the 
NationalKt pictures the v\ithdrawal of tho ItriUsh 
as tlio removal of an mciihus. lie Bcea myriads of 
spits aud infonnera losiriR their joha, while hosts 
01 rclca.scd political pnsoners are Krcetcd ecstati- 
cally by a jtcople rcjoiciuK in their new-found 
freedom. 

Now. larritiK a Buccessful revolution at 

some moment of llritain’K extremity, lAcre uiW 
After he a laul hofil-lond of Ilritish. Tho cork litfl- 
mets will not leave Delln until some of the provin- 
ces have forcotten what a Ilntish ofTieial looks 
like. Even after the reins of power are handed 
over at Delhi, irreat mimbcrs of Ilntish will lie kept 
on as invalualilQ exports to sene tho new Govern* 
nicnt. i'lnally, (hero will be a Uritr«h eovemor- 
Kcneral with nis staff, such as C.anada has. (oseno 
as symliol of tho unity_of tho Untisli-Indian Com* 
motiweallh of Free Nations. 


Do American Indians Talk Old Chinese ? 

New li'ffht has been thrown on (he ancestrj' of 
the American Indian by Dr. Edward Sanir, npted 
Canadian anthroPoloRist, now on the faculty of the 
University of Chicatto. says Science Scrviqjs 
Daily Science A’eits DulUUn (W'ashinston). Dr. 
Sapir says that Ins research work on Jodian 
liniruistics has convinced liim of the identity of 
tho lantniOizc of certain Indian tribes with that of 
the rnmitive Chinese., We read . 

•The similanty of the two tonaues and the 
llfltJuiBtic distnbution of tribes scattered at random 
over the Americas have convinced Dr Sapir that 
these jrroups must have entered this continent m 
a wpdere from Asia. By a close eompan»oo of the 
primitive Chinese. Siamese, and libetan. all in 
die same lansuaite category, with the i^iruaire or 
the ‘Nadine group’ of Nortli America, Dr bapir 
has found the same peculiarities of pboneUc^ 
vocabulary, and grammatical structure on both 
sides of the Pacific Ocean r. o .u , 

It IS probable, according to Dr bapir, that 
the mi-’ration of Asiatics speaking primitive 
Chinese or Tibetan took place some time in the 
■cast and that these immigrants settled or moved 
over tho mountains and plains. •BuniOTwuaiiimB 
in northwestern Canada to become the Thngits. 
and others moving out to the Queen Charlotte 
Islands oft the west coast to form the Uaida group 
and still others penetrating (o Che deserts of (he 
Southwest 


The Student Habit 


The Lancet publishes an address by Sir 
Arthur Keith, M D, from which the follow- 
ing paragraphs on *'the student habit ’ are 
quoted : 


in (he flesh, -Clifford Allbutt. Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Cambnage. came 
nearest to mv ideal of the real student ana the 


ixirfoct gentlm.in. Ho died in Folnviry of (he 

P resent year, Imving reached his eiglity*DiDth year. 

or teventy [if those years lie was a professed 
Btudeot. and yet at tho end of his term he earned 
hiB load of learning with ease and comfort as if it 
were a gannent which had become i>art of him. 
He never suffered, so far as one can ieam. from 
that fell disease which so often wrecks the lives 
of Jiuddiog sliidenfs, _ nirntal dy6pe;>ja For Jus 
bnun managed its affairs as apood woman runs her 
household, cverj* artielo admitted to Ins luind had 
first to l»o sampled, when admitted, the right place 
was found for jt; even’ article admitted had to add 
to (he clTicicncy and comfort of liis mental house- 
hold : every room had to be furnished and used. 
And yet at the end of a lifetime of toil— a toil 
which had been hia constant pleasure— he still 
continued to make additions and afleraiions to bis 
mental furniture. His mental household like that 
of a thoughtful, happy, generous hou«cwife. pros- 
percil m that which it ^vo away. The giving 
away kept the rooms of nis mind sweet and living. 

1 have cited the ctainplc of Clifford Allbut m 
order that I may make clear to you what 1 mean 
by tho •student habit.’ He could sit down by the 
hour and aoply himself with a sense of pleasure to 
gleaning knowJrdgo froai the vrntten or printed 
page, dnoking in aod assimilating facts nUerved 
or explanations given by men w ho had (oiled m 
years long gone by He applied hfinseif with equal 
ease to the writings of Jiis contemporaries, men 
who were still toiling in their laboratories or m 
their warda Tho men or women wJio can acquit 
(hemselves thus have acquired the student habib 
Of all (he struggles men undertake, that which ends 
m tnakiog (he brain the willing slave of study is 
the most arduous Of all mental habits it is the 
one most difhcult to come by, and the one w hieh 
IS most easily lost 

Many men v.bo are masters of research, who 
force Secrets from Nature by experiment, who 
prefer to glean their knowledge at first hand and 
are I admit, the rarest and highest form of scholars, 
often despise the habit I wish to extol— the studeut 
habit There have been and there are sticcc'sful 
medical men who turn aside from book*, wlio leave 
tbeir medical papers unopened in their ■wrappers, 
who prefer to be guided m thought and action by 
what their fingers have felt and their ej es seen. 

If byroegleetmg the student habit thev gain some- 
•hinii. Vjwi 'ttjsSb ’nitnhi Tfifh -A -vW, -fii *w/Ji. 
their harvest of knowledge if their successors treat 
them in the same selfish way as they have done 
their predecessors. 

I do not claim for my ideal siudenf, Clifford 
Allbutt, that he was a pioneer who opened up 
great new fields of knowledge, but he attains to 
my ideal because he checked ■wliat he saw and 
what he suspected against the observations and 
the theories of the great rmrds tbit have paved 
Ae highways of medicine. Nature had endowed 
him nehly, but he could never have done what he 
did nor I'ecn ■what he was unless he had acquired 
the student h-abit. I speak as an old student of 
ordinary ability, to young students lorn info the 
same happy estate, and I say that the acquisition 
or the student habit is one of the most v.vloable 
assets that a man or ■woman can carry into any 
Ime of life 
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Archery and Fencing as Sports for 
Women ^ 

"We read iu tbe Women Citizen : 

Archery and fencing, two ancient forms of 
tilling, have come down to modern 
shorn of tiieir deadSiness and some of their 
glamour, as sports— and sports of interest 
to the gentler eei, at that When duelling went 
out of favour as an institution of "honor.” fendng 
was retained to give poise and quickness of eye 
to young men society. Today there are women’s 
fencing clubs in the large American cities, where 
many wealtfaj' women have taken up fencing as 
their favorite sport. The deadly arrow of our own 
Indians exists only in the museum, the bow and 
arrow approved by the archery associations is 
liought at the sporting goods store as athletic 
equipment; But in these modern days you must 
have a target from the sporting goods section, too. 
instead of an enemy’s heart to aim at. 

Recently, archery hia been growing in po- 
pularity. 


What Americans can Do for China 

One of the things which, in tbe opinion 
of T/ie jVctP Republic Americans can do for 
China is stated as follows : — 

Americans are for the most ignorant of the 
part which their armed forces are playing in the 
military occupation of China by the powers. After 
the massacre at Shanghai m which nnarmed 
stndonts and workers were shot down by the 
police on May 30 , ‘ the United States supplied 
thirteen out of twenty warships to mamtaio the 
government of the foreign concession which is 
responsible only to a limited number of foreign 
residents— in flagrant disregard of American 

K iiples— and our marines were quartered in a 
esa university and high school to maintain 
tmrtial law. There is reason to suppose that the 
American forces were given this prominence in 
order to divide with the British the odium caused 
by the original massacre. Even in so-called nopma! 
tunes United States gunbewts patrol the Yaog-t»e* 
Kiang to_an extent comparable to that of a foreign 
navy which should penetrate the Mississippi system 
as far as Pittsburgh Obviously this mditary 
occucatioa ol ChiQ.a is a derogation from her 
sovcreigntj* as senous as extratemtonality or 
customs control, and far more dangerously provo- 
cative. The withdrawal of our military mul mval 
torc<^ from China is ono way in which llie United 
States can dissociate itself immediately from the 
policy of force, and recognize the right of China 
to bo master m her own house. And this withdraw- 
al will take place if the American people, whose 
ships _and mns are being used resolutely insists 
utxm It. m Congress and at the White House. 


‘‘The White Peril” 

Profc'Sor Harry F. Ward, who visited 


India’ last winter, observes in The World 
Tomorrow. November, 1925 .— 

The end of the colonial period has come. One 
race will no longer consent to be governed by an- 
other. It 13 no longer possible to. do good that 
way. If there is any statesmanship left in the 
white race, it will frankly .ahandon the attempt 
and seek to discover what "self-determiDatJoa for 
all peoples”may mean in all tlie aspects of organised 
life, not only in Europe but clear to the ends 
of the earth. 

Such an attempt .will necessarily involve the 
abandonment of the idea of profit and the practice 
of ecQQOmte exploitation. It is a commonplace that 
Uie points of hottest conflict between the races, 
as between the classes, are the points where profit 
13 highest If there were no profit for the whito 
mnn m China or India or the Philippines, there 
would be no objection to their Independence. If 
we cannot accept the idea that the earth is for the 
development of all the children of man, if we 
cannot learn how to administer it for purposes of 
iDQtual aid. then we must resign ourselves to a 
future of increasing conflict between the races. 
Unless we can construct its economic base, the 
ideal of world fellowship mil remain only an 
ideal . the possibilities of fusion that now cast m 
tbe realm of mind and spint will remain un- 
realized. 

For the development of these two basic con- 
cepts— self-government for all peoples and the eiirth 
as tbe source of our common wealth— the next 
practical steps are the announcement by the ’’great'’ 
powers of their intention of restoring full sovereign- 
ity to 'all subject peoples with a definite date 
set and methods of transfer of,control specific, and 
the caltmc of a world-wide economic conferenco 
to arrange for the development and distribution 
of basic necessities according to need. Until these 
two steps arc taken thor.' will be no dimmntion 
of interracial antagonism and conflict. 


“The New Age” 

To tbe same monthly Rabindranath Tagore 
coatribntes an article on “The New Age’^ in 
which he says, in part : — 

This spirit of interdependence is the spint of 
meekness in life which gives it the unseen and 
inexhaustible strength to inherit the earth tha* we 
find in the green grass who^e banners of conquest 
are humble and yet ever victorious. 

I am here to remina you that the new age has 

broufrfitji new King and only those who have the 
imagination to see the New Comer and the loval 

sympatliy to revive him in a proper manner will find 

^ have been serving 

our tnbal Idol have not ret awakened to tk% 
fact the tribe lias b^me a shadow, that its 

temple hx5 come down to the dust .led th^ n.a - 

idol .halt-nd It «,n be a of S,teM 
T *'>*1 jrapiliale it mt“ 

plundered from the famished. 

The God of Humanity has arrived ti<a 
of the nuned temple of the Iriba ThotLh^heh^ 
not loaiid his altar, I ask the sinjpfe mlnrf 
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faith, wheiever they tuav be in the world, to 
hiins Iheir offcrinjr of sacntico to him and to be- 
lieve Uiat it is far better to be wise and worslupful 
than to be clever and supercilious : I ask them to 
chum their ncht of Man to l>e fnends of 
men and not tlieiniaht of a vmticular proud race 
vvlio boast of their fatal quality of bems the rulers 
of men. We should know for certain that rulers 
will uo looser he tolerated in the new world as 
it 1 asks in the open sunlight of miod and breathes 
life s free air. .... t 

In the geological age of the infantearth,theuemons 
of plijsical force had their sway. The angry 
the devouring floods, the fun’ of stonns, continually 
kicked the earth into frightful distortions. Thep 
titans have at last given way to the reism of life. 
If there had been sjiectators in those days wlm 
were dever and practical, they would have wagerM 
their last penny on these and would have wa-ved 
hilariously .witt^ at the espense of the heinlep 
living speck taking its stand in the arena of Uie 
wresting giants. Only a dreamer could have 
declared on that day with an unwav^nng convio- 
tion that those demons were doomed bemuse of 
their verj’ exaggeration, because of those 
formidable qualities which, in the rorknee 
of modern school-boy science, are Nordic 

I ask jou once again, let ns— the dreamers oi 
aie East and ai« ■fest-leep onr lailh firm m 
Life that creates and not in the >Iachme that con- 
structs in the pow er that hides its force and 
Korns in .beauty, and not la |be 
♦hot hMTS Its arms and chutkico at its 
deadly to make itself dmoxious Ut 

S*^know that the Machine is good when it 
Sot 60 when it exploits life, that smence is great 
when it destroys, evil, but not when the twain 

““^lefor^ i^n^iideTMk your leave to sav that 
T believe in the individuals m the M esi for on no 
aoMMt can I afford to lose my faith in mao 
f^also dream, they love, they f«l 

emn and shame at the unholy tites of demon 
w^hiD that tax the whole world for their supply 
of bfffie hearts They cherish in their muids 
the^^tive faith which by its magic secrellj 
the images of a perfect expectaUoo m 
tim midst of the iK-is'crou- dissipations of u^Uef 
Tn the life of these ludividuals will be weddrf East 
aSd Vest, their lamps of sacnfice will hum 
through the stormy mght along the g^l pilffnm 
J^t^f tU future w hen tlio names of the stat^en 
^0 ‘J^tea their noose round die neiAs of foreign 
vvill be derided, and tho triuradial lower of 
Ss in Vemory of the war-loids will have 
crumbled into dust. 


Fascist Imperialism and Terrosism 
The London 17cneic of Ueiiais writes — 
Odo of Mussolini'S pcinod.iI ors^s. 
mm Empire) of Koine, declares that «he id^ 

wl fli ps name represents has now n»chc<l the 
stigoo -aspired roalisatipn”. The le^^mg Aati^ 
f/w organ Idea Xaxionde. writes. Xjktrty is 
Sofan end'm itself but a means to attain Uie 
of a Destmv which tricornes Imp^ when 
Impel i.al capacity. The Itaban 
rawTs OM of these. Hence h is dear tliat the 


mibtary war which Italy waged and won in the 
name of that 'Destinj’, not in the name of vain 
humamtarian or infernationaJ ideologu-.. luust.now 
continue more intensely to amplify and. esi'vS-Lilly. 
fo correct Uie resullb of the war.” Mu>sohni 
himself has recently taused to be juMishedin 
Eagland and in America an article in which he 
glonbes the Fascist ' <?ounter-atuck after the 
3Iatlratti affair,” and adds : 

“The violence of recent episodes makes this 
a livmg issue. Violence i» woraf proii'M ti i-e 
iimein ami surgical and chivalrous (TJie ita’ics 
are Mussolini's) Hut since the revolutionary party 
holds the power, violence must confine it'^lf to 
creating and maintaining a syrapalhetie atmo-^phere 
towards the u-e o' this governmental viol-^nce. 
Private and individual ungovemed violence h 
anti-FasdsL” 

The plight of patriotic Italians who cannot and 
mil not l«5w to the will of the dominant fa’tiou 
IS likely to be hard and may m some ca-es le 
tragic If they stay m Italy they and their families 
arc in constant danger, and they uiav ,at -luy 
moment be deprived of their livelihood. If thev 
take'refoge abroad tlieir property i» hatle to con- 
fiscation and they may be deprived of Italian 
c'lizensbip Professor Salvcmini. the eminent 
histonao who is now m a place of safety, ha> 
decided to resign Ins cliair at Fiorence University 
and has addressed to its Eector the following 
dignified letter- 

' The Fascirt Dictatorship Las now totallv sup- 
pressed ID our country tliose conditions of freedom 
ID the absence of which University te.vch ng of 
history— as I undoistand it— loses all traue of 
dignity, because it classes necessarily to to on 
agency of free civil education and is reduced either 
to servile adulation of the dominating Party or to 
to a mere exercise of erudition, foreign ahke to the 
moral consciences of the teacher and of tho 
taught 

Therefore I am compelled to part from ray 
vouDg hearers and from my colleagues— with deep 
sorrow hut certain that Tam discharging towards 
th‘‘tn a duty of siiaightforwardness even more than 
a duty of consistency and respect towards 
myself 

“ I shall return to serve the countti in educa- 
tion when we shall have regained a ciiil govern- 
ment 

Professor Sulvemini coiifnbufes to the 
same lournal tNoveiiiber-Deccmber) an article 
on “Tlie Terror m norenee”, det.iilicg the 
cudgellmgs, the murders, lootings, Iniruings 
aud wreckings committed in tho central streets 
of Floren«, and quoting the following words 
of Mu««o!ini — 

'If nccossarj, we shall use the Mudsroon and 
akostcek A rising kith must needs be mtoierant. 
Either my faiih is true, or yours, either yours or 
mine. II I think tliat inme is true, I cannot suffer 
secret murmunngs. pettj ambushes. siulliiDg 
calumny, base slinder Ail tbc«e must )>c put down 
overthrown, buried ' 


University Courses in Matrimony 
In Liberty Ele.snor Early has giicn an 
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account of the college for Women at Boston 
unity, which has instituted a special course 
of training for prospective brides, “a course 
unique in the history of Edncation.” 

The student who has taken the complete eouise 
and has satisfied the examiners of her profidency, 
IS entitled on entenns the bonds of matiimony 
to plate after her name the letters C. B . that is. 
Certified Bride When the course in matnmonv 
was initiated, the "Chair of Love and llarriajte” 
was offered to a lady who was believed to have 
made a success of matrimony m her own case, 
a Mrs. Macdonald, and was accepted by her 
Mrs. Jla^onald is the university's official trainer 
of brides. 

"Each department in college is eontnbnting to 
the idea. Every professor and instructor is pledged 
to further it. For instance ; The professor of 
psychology illuminates the mental processes of 
the male aul cuipliaaises the differences in the 
psychologi* of men and women with a view to 
establishing a more sympathetic understanding 
between husbands and wives. The professor of 
accounting has introduced a system of personal 
and household budgebng that guarantees immunity 
from all the usual errors of domestic finance. 
The professor of economics dwells parbcularly 
on the problems of the average American home, 
and the pr'fessor of sociology discusses the new 
relation of tho sexes, giving a place in the son 
to the wage earning wife. Marriage is made a 
profound study. Qirl students an.dyse its cause 
and effech They know its liabilities as well as 
Its assets. And no man can sell them the proposi- 
tion becanse the night is full of stars and the air 
IS full of roses. They know the transitory elements 
of romance too well for that,” 

* Mrs. MacDonald employs the epigram as a 
vehicle of loatructioa. Here are a few ebarac- 
tenstio examples of her ex eat/iedra utterances: 

"Never marry a man just because you love 
him ” 

"I/iTe in a cottage is a fallacy. Money talks.” 

"Romnee and roses fade. But rent and bills 
we have always with us.” 

"A good provider wears better than a dancing 
partner.” 

The following is a typical test question from an 
examination paper set to students in the matn- 
momal class at Boston : “Jlary Brown is a golf 
widow. She hates country club crowds and cock- 
tails and cjgareWfs. JJer bwshsrd js happier al 
the club than at home. They Jovp one another, 
but their tastes are entirely different. Mary, 
being of a philosophic turn of mind, decides 

to Finish this paragraph in not more than two 

, hundred words.” 


Tea and “slave” labour 

Tho London Inquirer writes • — 

If prohibition were extended to tea, mret of us 
would feel depep-sed. But, although teo-dnnking 
was formerly ndvocateil by some well-known men 
for its stimul.atmg and restorative action, no sudi 
high opinion of its valuo is held now. appormtJy 
by the best experts. Moreover, attention is drawn 

10 


(m The Modem Jiaieu, Calcutta) to the necessity 
for using what is practically "slave” labour m the 
countnes wheie tea is chiefly grown. It is because 
wages being so high, the vast amount of care 
involved m the cultivation of the trees, the picking 
and curing of the leaves, would cost too much 
that the tea industry has not been developed in 
the United States, "although it has long been 
known that the tea tree thnves w ell over an area a 
hundred t»mes greater than all the tea plantations 
in India and Ceylon.” 


The Great Encyclopaedia of China 
We read in the China Jmimal of Science 
and Arts ; — 

After prolonged negotiations which seemed at 
one time destined to failure, it has been finally 
decided by the Peking Government that the Great 
EncyclopMLi. Ssu K’u Ch'uan Sint, is to be re- 
print^ by the Commencal Pres^ of Shanghai. 
Arrangements looking to this end were completed 
more ilian a yeiix ago. and the 36,000 volumes 
were bcaed and ready for shipment on a special 
train which was to convey them to Shanghai, when 
deuded opposition to the sclieme on the part of 
some scholars of the old school blocked it. Its 
opponents snggested that if the Commercial Press 
was to be allowed to reprint this great work the 
firm should send the necessary staff to Peking 
to undertake the work of pbotograhing the volumes 
and thus avoid the possible nsk of loss , d'oridg 
traosportalioD. The Commeroal Press . mamtamed 
that the added cost of carrying on this . work m 
Pekmg b^ond what wonld be the maximum ex- 
pense in Shangahi would increase the pnee to 
prohibitive figures. At last the saner arguments 
of the Commercial Press have prevailed and th& 


This liryciopedia has been stored in the beauti- 
ful Wen Yuan Ko, a two-storied building with 
green roof immediately in the rear of Wen Hna 
Tien, which has been used in recent years by the 
Government 3Iuseum for the exhibition of paintings 
and wnlings. Two years ago I had an opportunity 
ot visiting the Wen Yuan Ko and examming this 
licydopedia. The volumes are about eighteen 
inches in length and twelve inches wide. As a 
nile SIX volumes are included in one set and are 
protected by binding boards of Persian cedar (»n« 
niw). The labels of each volume are of thin yellow 
silk and the insenptions were wiitten by calligra- 
phists of the Nan Shu Fang of the Palace. The 
whole set of looks is tnmscnbed by hand in a 
standard style of writing and in this respect n ay 
be compared to the best manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages m Europe, when pious monks copied the 
writings of the e.irly Church Fathers. 

When this Encyclopedia was completed in 1772 
A. P, under the patronare of the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung, seven sets were written. Of these one was 
stored in the Wen Yuan Ko in Peking, one in the 
Wen Ch’ao Ko, Mukden, one in the Wtn Ch’m Ko 
Jeho!, and one in the Wen Yuan Ko, at the old 
Snromer Palace (Y’nan Ming Yuan). 

It i? proposed to reproduce thirty cets of the 
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fiamn as tlic oriuin'il on fine paper with Bpo<^ 
himlinir at a cost of §UMKK) and also Rinallor 6^8 
at cadi, which will be placed on the market 

for sale. The work of roprouiiction will proUblj 
take about ten years. 


No Naturally Bad Children 

Children arc not Usd by aiturc,,dcehrM 
■Cclirar A Doll, an authority on child psj’choiow. 
s%hn discusses child conduct in //ywia. a po^'dar 
lieallh masraziao published bv the AmcncM 
Medical Association (Chiwuto). A child 8 conduct, be 
saU. IS called Rood or tisd as it makes life i^sicr 
for adults or puts us to inconveniences. Jf is 
difhciilt for t'arents or to.acbcra to apply o ^bindanl 
of conduct liased on tbo child 8 intent or child 8 

welfare rather than their own convenience. 
or pleasure When therefore the conduct of 
children conflicts with, our ownimrocfliato 
wo ate prone to ascribe some tnahcions intent and 
to look for anti-social motives. Ur. Doll ROes on. 

“Children commonly fail to do wdiat 
ihcriRht thins, because they fail to upders^d 
what is desirwl of them, ^hey 1}*’'® , 
adeniwtelv instructed, they have tP^l'tPdprBlood. or 
they W'A lacked 'ntcliRonce to understand or to 
udBc well We must not forRot ‘hat praUJ’*®.*! 
RtrnpRpr than precept, and that tnanj of the 
undesirable activities of children are the of 
Imitation of other children whose social tralniDB 
haa been neRloct^ or uosuccsssful. 

" ‘'Rut the study of intcllicenco doCT 

.i&feiSaStlE 

,1 a>«tfirhMces may be the most important deter- 
al.di^i^nancqs may Emot onal instablitv .s 

7e™ .5 be a thS cusp a.d .fte ell«t ol 
SiwoSlSet. tta; creatins a v.e.o«, eirele of ever- 
widenms scope.” Uerfinj Di-jesl 

The Far Eastern Buddhist Conference 
The November Young East gives an 
account of a Fan Eastern Bnddhist Conference 
held at Tokyo The resolutions, some of 
which are quoted below, show how these 
Eastern Buddhists are up and doing 

That Buddhists of Eistern Asia shall co-operate 

Sanned°to Sfs’hBuWhrsu'ooks'Ld raaeazines 

4 sJ^eral Occidental lAuRU-aRCS to send mission^^ 

-.../i tr. pstablish a mission pcbool either m 
ToVro rr rebini by co-operation of Japanrse and 

'^'"ThM fiSta?birlliday abafl f- «>»»'»>, 'jZ 

nuS.t" all -T" I"''™*' 

-made a universal custom 


Education diirioR holidays (Sunday ^hooh and 
Summer Schools) stiall l>e made a rwubr aim^l 
funclum followintr the methods taken bj earlj 

^'^TluUn'view'^of the advance of Buddhist studies 
owinc much to the study of onginal lansuaRos 
Sanskrit or I’ah shall bo inj^o an mdispensab e 
subject of study in Buddhist CollCRes or Univei- 

***Tltat women’s education shall be .advanesd to 
the level of men’s. . , . ,, , ... 

That a Buddhist primary school shall bo ei- 
tablislied in Enffland. . . j :.i, 

Tliat endeavours shall be made to do awaj witii 
all evil customs whicli are at variance with the 
rospe^ of personality of women and children as 
well as to complete arranRcmeots for their 

**”T^rworks for Rtvinic free medical treatrnent 
and free medicines to the poor shall be extendea . 

Tlut aacressive and vigorous movements tor 
the suppression of dnnking and opium-smoking 
sliall l>c started. 

The Rev. Tai-sue, bead of the Cliiiiese 
delegation, presented a paper in which be 
said among other things • 

The present world is a world of strifes, which 
manifest themselves in the form of international 
wars racial fends and class struggles. Interiution- 
al wars produce feelings of hatred, and the desire 
to revenge on the part of tha defeated nations 
Itacial fouds bring about disafleotion and armed 
resistcBce of the subject and oppressed peoples 
and class struggles result m the unrest of the 
laboring classes In the face of such troubles, 
even the imperialist Powers, the conquering races 
and the capitalist classes cannot enjoy a moments 
peace not to say the conquered nations the subject 
peoples and the ‘ sweated" classes Besides these 
open strifes there are conflicts and clashes of 
interests between the different classes of the same 
commnnity and even among the members . of the 
same f?mily Such feverish strifes which are 
going on all over the world will certainly ha>ten 
inan-bind to destruction 

1 thmk only Buddhism can save the world. b<v 
cause various kinds of remedies have been tried 
aud found wanting. t> jau- 

For the present skeptical world, only Buddhism 
with its teachings about the ten virtues as the 
starting point and the nirvana and “ Perfect En- 
Iichteament” as the ultimate object can be an 
effective remedy for the enls of the present 
world. 


Japan’s Debt to India In Music and 
Dance 

*The same journal says, in part : — 

Rinyu was the name of a place, then cs'leil 
Champa, in the neighborhood of Saigon, and the 
people, the Clnms. at tint time, were far .advanc<st 
in civilirition under the influence of India, -Bud- 
dhism being also verv widelv spread there 

No doubt, ancient .Tapanesa owed for their 
cultural life seveial tliinrs to the Indian Settlement 
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o! Ccchin-China as well as to 
however, one thins in particular >d ^ 

dwly indebted to the c^ture of Cliamia^ u 
13 mdian music and dance. In fact it was a Ch^I« 
priest who introduced Indi^ music into 
and improved and developed Japanese mosical 
art. \ 

Details are given. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Miles an Honi 
Scientific .4j«cr?ca« (December, 1925> 
■writes : — 


A mile a mmut,.,OP miles^ 


Listening to the Atom 


In connection witli progress in phj’Si<»i research 
into the ultimate nature of matter and of molccmM 
and atomic activity, says an editorial writer m J/ic 
Electrical World (New York), not the le^t mterest- 
ing feature Im been the methods by .which Mme 
of these activities of infinitesimal size have be^ 
brought widiin the range of direct perception, tie 

^‘lii the Wilson expansion charnher one is aWe 
to see the paths and collisions of electrons and the 
ionization due to X-rays in the. Millikaa expenmeot 
one sees the continuous motion of an elytron in 
an electric field, and by the use of the radio 


commonly accepted speed of an express 

between stops . and as the landscapj-ttces honsw 

and hedBe-nJsis-streams by 

defimte sen«e of high speed. Multiplj that .Dj 

lonr. Ld yon -noold sbll be movins !* 

less thmi the speed achieved by the aray auTume- 

m the recent 1925 Pulitzer cup compefetion. 

How many of the spectators, as they left the 
field, realized that it was only seventeen yeara 
ago that Wilbur Wright, fatherc-f aviation, astonph- 
ed the world by flying 56 miles at a spe^ of 
36.74 miles per hour ? brom 36.74 miles an hour 
to 249.7 miles per hour is a far cry. 

What of the future ? 


' Apparatus for Locating underground 
Minerals 


The same journal- says 
The Scienlific American’s morning mail brirp, 


».ix ei^u-iu new, ‘"If’Ti;! many leuuests from people bH over the 'world, vuo 

amplifier one IS enabled to hear the patter of the ni nj i apparatus for locating 

shower of electrons oa the positive plate Mtlra SeraU beSeath iL smface of the crowd and 
amphfier and the movement of magnetic molecules particulars of it Some have heard even 

la iron subject to cyclic magne^zt^iS'^. hr more, and to know whether this or that typo 

T^ 0 * ore-finding apparatus is scientific, or simply a 

Dr. W. R. Whitney at . the convention of the . have been told of electrical methods of 

American Chemical Society at ^9 Angeles Api^ra ••electronic" methods; gravi- 

1 one step further. Using an amplifier rmaing eojo •‘mdicatore”: iiiaguetic 


to go even one step mriner. usiujs tometric metliods-and •■indicators”: iiiagueiio 

and loudsp^ker. .the disintegration meihMs-aad dipneedlcs for finding underground 


the rare radioactive metal uranium wasbnKdcast^ 
so as to be heard throughout the auditonunij 
Incidentally it was stated that the sound so boarU 
could be kept up for five hundred miUion years 
before the uranium would lose its radioactivity, at 
ihe end of which time it would Lave become a 
piece of lead not much smal'er than Ihe onp^ 
uranium. Other interesting manifestations of the 
electneal eneigy inherent in matter were also 
brought clearly to the perception of the audience. 
Among the most interesting statements made were 
those pertaining to the energy inherent m coal 
and oil. It was assert^ that the greater i^rt ot 
this energj’ exists in the form of ni>^aas oi 
r-irtieles of electricity. The burning of coal to 
obtain power fakes therefrom an extremely small 
proportion of its total energy content. OnfoitnMteJy 
no immediate promise is made of a . method oi 
obtaining the much larger and deeper-lying sonrws 
of energy locked up in the centra! zone of the 
c-irlon atom 

“Apjvirently in uranium matter is in a state of 
very unstable equilibrium and disintegrates of its 
own accord and in a manner beyond the control 
of man either to accelerate or retard It appeals 
probable that the sun contains matter of this kind 
and that its energy is largely due to atomic 
disintegration. For a long time it has been 
realized that some such explanation as this ms 
I teen necessary to acount for the apparenflv nndi- 
mmished maintenance of the sun’s radiation. 
The Literari/ Ihge^l. 


hoa.v. they have been t 
■ * ’d ore— and ‘ c.. 
methods— and 

'ipneedlcs — — — 

seismic methods— and plain hocus 


xkTiat IS Uie truth about all these things ? Are 
ihev all a hoax ? , , , n 

Not at all. There are several fairly well- 
eslabli'^hed. truly scientific methods of prospecting 
without digmng. and some of them are wmg 


quiedy use^ at the present minute by the^Jaige 
oil and I) ' 


via iiuv mining companies Of such are the Eotvos 
torsion or gravity balance method, the electiical 
methods, the magnetic and the seismograpliic 
methods 


Universities in Japan 

According to The Japan Mayaxiiie. 

The following are the totak number of liniver- 
sifies and their students since 1914 

Number of Niimler of 


Year. 


Universities. Students 


31 


1923 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 

\m 

1916 
1910 
1914 

The Euinlcr of umversitKs vne on Jlaiili 3Ist 
and those of students on 3Iarcli 1st each year. 


2G.2US 

21.915 

10.240 

9,040 

9.04-5 

9,705 

9.C9G 

9,CU 

9,572 
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The students include those of the p^er;^^ator}’ and 
special courses of the universities The number 
of students in 1923 is unknoivn 

A Woman Winner of the Nobel Prize 
Victor Vinde wntes in Ses Nom dies 
Litteraira : — 

ISjffrid Undset is one of the Nobel Prize xnDoeis 
for'i92ai — Her literary -w ork divides itself into two 
distinct cycles— the Contenworary Koiels and Tales 
(bettinning with J/iiHfte Oi/be in 1907 and endin" 
with Clouds of Spring in 1921), and Iho three 
Tolumes of Jirisfjn LairansdaHer. which appear^ 
between 1920 and 1922 ] 

Undset is the first writer to consecrate her whole 
life to the study of woman No donbt there have 
been, and still are, highly talented writers who 
have devoted to woman pages of an affettinsr fiemity 
of a real spiritual creatness, of a fine psychological 
insight : but foi these writers women have been 
only an object of study Nothing of the Imd in 
Undset She does not study an object with the 
curiosity oJ Jhr bystander or of the amateur. She 
subjects herself to a kind of vivisection for the sake 
of responding to a secret turony which torments 
her, of discovering the cause of tliat invisible 
pain 

iladarae Undset has in the stra-t sense no style. 
Asa Norwegian cntic has esiircssed it. she is 
contemptuous of style Sheha« however, a manner 

S uite her own in writing Slie prefers to proceed 
y means of psychological monologues.— lro<quely 
infemipfed from time to time by descnptions. 
aociimuJatfug certain details of<€c<iB<f.-»T importan<'e 
and deliberately omitting imrortant details for the 
reader to reconstruct hira«clf 

The work of Signd rTnd«et cannot cft«ily he 
analyzed in a few lines Here I have wanted only 
to emphasize the curious fact that in her work 
man gives the impression of oowardlv and irrespon- 
sible being • but it must not l>o forgotten that man 
IS only n socondarv personage in it W hat I nd'Ct 
especially undertakes to clanfv i« the einoiional 
lifeofwom.an the awakening of emotion in the 
joimggirJ. m the woman in love in ihewifc in 
the mother Her marvcloiislv de'eloi>od maternal 
instinct has allowed her to rcrc.al to us the 
psychology of children and few writers Ime 
achieved such a note of truth in the s*imv of 
(hildhood .as Undset an Thr six JhndKrrr/nrfs 
Ijitlls and .1 Child 

The masfcrpicv'c of Signd l’nd«et is her great 
work on the Middle Ages A'n*lin I.oi;Ton«rfoHr> 
It IS not an historical work (or the penoo in wnirn 
the author sets It— the hcginring of the f^rtcenth 
eealiiry— IS in Iho hislerj- of Norway wholly tleamd 
of events Having sindieil for fifteen ymrs the 
manners and-the rominon life of men and wimen 
in modern socictv — studies rolleetiHl in her ewnte^ 
rorarv novels and short stones — Urdect couMdcrea 
herself sufllcientlv well dcdimented in undertake 
the portrayal of roamers in the **'ddlo Agwi. a 
method which has left her more Idertv Irom 
every point cf view, since jer BarTative is 
not cnciiml cred with h'«lprieal detail* and^whieli 
at the fame time, has allowed her 
plaj- a more impoHsi't ro e Sicnd I , 7r'?i 

has just |s*en eenverted to f nlheitcism. ha* enc^«J 

in this look a magnificent iden istie wotk tha t will 
mark aditeinihe litcraturecf the twentieth, cen tury. 


I kuqw nothing finer, more moving, more 
iierfect. ia the European literature of the moment 
(ban that curious figure of a womaD. Knstin 
uivrausdatter. 

When Art is Great 

John Dewey writes in fhc Journal of the 
Jiarnes Foundation : — 

Art is great in proportion as it is universal, 
that is, m projiortion as the uniformities of nature 
which It reveals and ntjhzes are extensive and 
profound— provided, however, that they are freshly 
applied m concrete objects or situations. The only 
objects, insights, perceptions which remain peren- 
pially unwilhered and unsfaled are those which 
oharpeu our vision for new' and unfoisecn eml^i- 
ments of the truth they convey. The “magic” of 
poetry— and pregnant experience has poetic quality 
—is precisel 7 the revelation of meaning in the old 
effected by its presentation of the new. It radiates 
the light that never was on sea or ].md but that 
IS JicBoeforfh an abiding lUnmination of objects. 

Solar Eclipse in Sumatra 
Popular Mechanics says 
To watch the eclipse cf the sun, .lanuarj' 14, a 
party of scientists from the naval observatory in 
Washington. D C has gone to Sumatra m the 
Dutch Eist Indies The phenomenon will last only 
two minutes but id that time tho observers hope 
to make motion pictures and color plates winch 
will show more alouf tho sun’s ga«ea and other 
fiMtures The cvpwlition Im devoted three raonllis 
to erecting their look-out sMtion and telescope 
lower U'her parties from England, Oermanvand 
France, a* well fis one from Swarlhmore college, 
wilMie At Simiaira. An Italian group will l« 
stationed in Africa 


What Simultaneous Civil Service Examina- 
tions Mean 

The Imbtt for November, 1925, writes . — 

Id addition to the fust twenty alrc.ady rcleclod 
for the Indian Civil Service this year, the Civil 
Service Coimni«sioncrs have announced th.at the 
next sixKvn eandulalcs have been al'o taken up 
Seven of these Indians » Mcfsiw J1 K. 

Kirivalani 1$ H S.ark.ar, Q D. Khoal.a H. Jagmoh.an, 
ll Hussain. K 0 Anilicgaok.ar, Y. JC. H .Mcnon, 
and we hearlih eorigiatiilale them cn their siicrot-s 
The proportion, therefore, letween Indian and 
Hn'ish rrcniits this jear is filteen to twenty 
one— a fine attempt at the IndianiPilion of the 
Services indeed ' W hile in Indi i hardly more tli.an 
five candidates are appointeil from amongst the 
compeliters for llie Civil Service Ex.iniinalion at 
Allanatad. in England the numler fclcctcd is a* 
roue** as seven timca that and more. 

\Miat 1* the good of holdirg f-imull.inrous 
examinations t>cUi in l/^nden and in All.vhnlfld, if 
«neh llagrant wnfairTerh is to I e allowed ? 7 hi* 
di«g«efuwr mcKkery of 'jusIkc end /sirrcf-s” fnu*f 
•<» afopped at least m (lie r.stnc ef eeirmrn fcn'C. 
For even a ‘liooli” van rce through the game 
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[ Piesidential Address at the Indian Philosophical 
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-1 rY timidity makes it difficnlt for roe pio- 
lyl perly to enjoy the honour yon have 
done me to-day by offering a chair 
wliich I cannot legitimately claim as roy own 
It has often made me wonder, since I had 
ray invitation, whether it would suit roy 
dignity to occupy such a precarious position 
on an ephemeral eminence, deservedly incur- 
ring anger from some and ridicule from 
others, ^hile debating in my mind as to 
whether I should avoid this risk with the 
help of the doctor’s certificate, it occurred to 
me that possibly my ignorance of philosophy 
■was the best recommendation for this place 
in a philosophers’ meeting, — that you wanted 
for your president a man who was blankly 
neutral and who consciously owed no alle- 
giance to any particular system of metaphysics, 
being impartially innocent of them all The 
*■ most convenient thing about me is that the 
1 degree of my qualification is beyond the 
range of a comparative discussion, — it js «o 
utterly negative. In ray present situation, I 
may be compared to a candlestick that has 
none of the luminous qualities of a candle, and 
therefore suitable for its allotted function, 
which is to remain darkly inactive. 

But, unfortunately, you do not allow roe 
to remain silent/ even in the circumstance 
when silence was declared to be prudent bv 
one of our ancient sages The only thing 
which encourages me to overcome my diffi- 
dence, and give expression in a speech to 
my unsophisticated mind, is the fact that in 
India .ill the ridyas , — poesy as well as 
philosophy, — live in a joint family They 
never have the jealous sense of individualism 
maintaining the punitive rcgnbations against 
trespass that seem to be so rife in the TTest 
Plato as a philosopher decreed thp banish- 
ment of poets from his ideal Republic Bat. 
in India, philosophy ever sought alliance 
with poetry, because its mission w.is to 
occupy the people’s life and not merely the 
le.arned seclnsion of scholarship” Fherefore, 
our tradition, though unsupported by historical 
evidence, has no hesitation in ascribing 
numerous verses to the great SankarAeli.trya. 


a metaphysician whom Plato would find it 
extremely difficult to exclude from his Utopia 
with the help of any inhospitable Immigration 
Law Many of these poems may not have 
high poetical value, but no lover of literature 
ever blames the sage for infringement of pro- 
priety in .condescending to manufacture 
verse 

According to our people, poetry naturally 
falls within the scope of a philosopher, when 
his reason is illumined into a vision. We 
have our great epic Mahibh.lrata, which is 
unique in world literature, not only because 
of the marvellous variety of human characters, 
great and small, discussed in its pages in all 
variety of psychological circumstances, but 
because of the ease with which it carries 
in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds 
of speculation about ethics, politics and 
philosophy of life Such au improvident 
generosity on the p.irt of poesy, at the risk 
of exceeding its own proper limits of accom- 
roodatiOD. ba’i only been possible in India 
where a spirit of communism prevails in the 
different individual groups of literature. In 
fact, the Mahabbarata is a unnerse in itself 
10 which various spheres of mind’s creation 
find ample space for their complex dance 
rhythm It does not represent the idiosyncra- 
sy of a particular post but the normal men- 
iility of the pe6ple who are willing to be 
led along the raany-branched path of a 
whole world of thought*, held together in a 
gigantic orb of narrative snrroiinded by 
innumer.able satellites of episodes. 

The numerous saints that India successive- 
ly produced daring the Mahomedan rule 
have all been singers whose vei^es are aflame 
with the fire of imagination Their religious 
emotion had its spring in the depth of a 
philosophy that deals with fundamental 
questions — with the ultimate meaning of 
existence That may not be remarkMble in 
itself ; but when we find that these songs 
are not specially meant for some exclusive 
pundits’ gathering, but that they are sung in 
villages and listened to by men and women 
who are illiterate, we realise how philosophy 
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lias j’f'rmoatpj {ho Jifo of Die |Jto}>}o in Indin, 
how It lins tiiink deep into the &ub*consciuus 
mind of the couiitiy. 

fn my ciiitdhood, I once heard from a 
PinRiT, wlio was a devout Jliiidu, the follow, 
in;; son;; of Kalir: 

»ITCSI 

’?Il I 

^Viic^ I ficiir 0/ a fi'Ji in Die «afcr (lyiofr 
of thirst. U nmktR me huch. 

If it Lc true that the iotmito Drahma i>erva<les 



iilc Mathura or Kashi? 

This lauRhtor of Knbir did not hurt in 
tlio least llie pious susceptibilities of tUo 
\ Hindu sintcor ; on the contrary, he we? ready 
to join tho poet «iUi his own For he. by 
tho phllosopiiicnl freedom of his mind, sras 
fully aware that Matiuira or fCashi. as sites 
of God, did not hnto an absolute value of 
truth, t)ion;;]i tiioy had tlicir symbolical 
importance. Therefore, while ho himself was 
cagor to make a pileriniase to those places, 
ho had no doubt in his mind that, tf it ttere 
in his power directly to realise Drahma as an 
nll-porvading reality, there would base been 
no necessity for him to vi^t any particular 
place for tho quickening of his spiritual con- 
sciousness. Ho acknowledged tho psycho- 
logical necessity for such shrines, wheto 
generations of deiotees hate chosen to 
gatJier for Die purpose of worship, m the 
same way ns he felt the special ifbcacy for 
our mind of the time-honoured «acrcd texts 
made li'ing by the voice of ngcs 

It is a village poet of Fast Bengal who 
in Vis songs preacVies IViO lAnWwpbvtal 
doctrine that the universe has its reality m 
its relation to the Person He Mngs 

’sitrsi 

•ifini ’Itl'fl ^9x1 

'^U ♦Itl'fl itcl ^19 ^5^ I 

The sky and the earth arc born of mine own eyes. 
The hardness and softness, the cold and the hrat 
are the prodacts of mine own tody ; 

The sweet smell and the lad are of ray Own nose. 

This poet sings of the Eternal Person 
within him, coming out and appearing before 


hip eyes jiivl as Die Vedic Jlkhi speaks of 
Dm I’crioD. who is in him, dwelling also in 
the lieart of tlio .Sun. 

7*f cufftiPi « si9CJi ^*1^15 ctff’mi’i n 1 

^fsiTa ^^91 tnfSl r^Jf I 

I have seen the vision. 

The vision of mine own revealing itself. ■ 

Coming out froin within me. 

The .significant/actaboiif these phifo«oplii<?' 
«1 |>ocro8 is that they are of rude construc- 
tion, written in a popular dialect and 
disclaimed by the academic literature ; they 
arc sung to tho people, ns composed by one 
of them who is dead, but whose songs have 
not followed him. Vet these singers almost 
uTTOganDy disown their direct cWgal/oj) to 
pliifosophy, and there is n story of one of 
our rural poets wlio, after some learned text 
of tlic Vaishnava philosophy of emotion was 
explained to him, composed a song contain^ 
ing tho following lines: 

ftTW ^si?l ^1 qft nU I 

Ala*, a jeweller has como into the Dow cr garden,— 
Ho wants to appraise the trulli of a lotus by 
ruhbmg M against }iis touchstone. 

The members of tho Daiit sett belong to 
that mass of tho people in Bengal who are 
not educated in tho prevalent sense of the 
word. I remember how troubled they were, 
when 1 asked some of them to write down 
for me a collection of their songs 'When 
they (lid venture to attempt it. I found it 
almost Impossible to decipher (heir writing — 
the spellingand lettering were so outrageously 
anconvcntional. Yet their spiritual practicesare 
founded upon a mystic philosophy of the hum.ia 
body, abstrusely technical. 'ITie^e people 
roam about singing their songs one of which 
I heard years ago from my ro.vdside window. 
Die first two lines remaining ioeenbed in riy 
memory 

*1T^ 9T9 I 

9^ xtRTrttf? flftvjxi tjift nT9 I 

Nobody can tell whence the bird unknown 

Comes into tho cage and goes out. 

I would feiRn put round its feet the fetter 

Could I bat capture if. 

This village poet evidently agrees with our 
sage of the Upanishad who says that our 
mind comes back b.ifiled in its attempt fo 
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Teach the Uaknown Being •, and yet this poet 
like the ancient sage does not give np his 
adventure of the infinite, thus implying that 
there is a way to its realisation It reminds 
me of Shelley’s poem in which he sings of 
the mystical spirit of Beauty: 

The awful shado\\ of some unseen Power 
rioats. though unseen, among us ; ^sitms 
This various world with as inconstant wins 
As summer winds fijat creep from flower to 
flower. 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny moun- 
tain shower. 

It viiits with inconstant glance 
P^h human heart and countenance. 

That this Unknown is the profoundest 
reality, though difficult of comprehension, is 
equally admitted by the English poet as by 
the nameless village singer of Bengal in 
whose music vibrate the wing-beats of the' 
unknown bird,— only Shelley’s utterance is 
for the cultured few, while the Bant song is 
' for the tillers of the soil, for the simple folk 
of out village households, wjio -are never 
bored by its mystic transcendentalism. 

All this is owing to tfie wonderful system 
of mass education which lias prevailed for 
ages in India, and which to-day. is in danger 
of becoming extinct. We have our academic 
seats of learning where students dock round 
their famous teachers frdm distant parts of 
the country. These places are like lakes, full 
of deep but still water, which have to be 
approached through di^fficult paths But the 
constant evaporation * from them, forming 
clouds, is carried by the wind from field to 
field, across hills and dales and through all 
the different divisions of the land Operas 
based upon legendary poems, redtations and 
story-telling by trained men, the lyrical wealth 
of the popular literature districted far and 
wide by the agency of mendicant singers. — 
these are the clouds that help to irrigate the 
minds of the people with the ideas which in 
their original form belonged to difficult doc- 
trines of metaphysics. Profound speculations 
contained in the systems of Sllnkhya, Ted.tnta 
and Yoga are transformed into the living 
harvest of the people’s literature, brought to 
the door of those who can neier ha^e the 
leisure and training to pursue these Ihoogbts 
to their fountain-head 

In order to enable a civilised community 
to carry on its complex functions, there mod 
be a large number of men who b.are to take 
charge of its material needs, however oner- 
ous such task may be. Their vocation giv^ 
them no opportunity to cultivate their mind. 


Tet they form the vast multitude, compelled 
to turn themselves into iinthinkiDg piachines 
of production, so that a few may have the 
time to think great thoughts, create immortal 
forms of art and to lead humanity to spiritual 
altitudes. 

India has never neglected these social 
martyrs, but has tried to bring light into the 
grimy obscurity of their lifelong toil, and h.as 
always acknowledged its duty to supply them 
with mental and spiritual food in assimilable 
form through the medium of a variety of 
ceremonies. This process is not carried on 
by any specially organised association of pub- 
lic service, but by a spontaneous social 
adjustment which acts like circulation of 
blood in our bodily system. Because of this, 
the work continues even when the original 
purpose ceases to exist. 

Once when I was on a visit to a small 
Bengali village, mostly inhabited by Jlahome- 
dan cultivators, the villagers entertained me - 
with an opera petforinsnce the literatnre of 
which belonged to an obsolete religious 
sect that bad wide mfiiience centuries 
ago Though the religion itself is dead, its 
voi'^j still cootinnes preaching its philosophy 
to a people, who. in spite of their different 
cultore. ate not tired of listening. It 
discusved according to its own doctrine 
the different elements, m.xtenal and transcen- 
dental, that constitute human personality, 
comprehending the body, the self and the 
soul Then came a dialogue during the 
course of which was related the incident of 
a person who wanted to make a journey to 
BrindaboH, the Garden of Bliss, but was 
prevented by a watchman who startled him 
with an accusation of theft. The fhievin" 
was proved when it was shown that inside 
his clothes be waS secretly trying to smuggle 
into the garden the self, passing it on as°his 
own and nut admitting that it is for his 
master. The culprit was caught with the 
incriminating bundle in his possession which 
barred for him his passage to the supreme 
goal Under a tattered canopy held on bam- 
boo poles and lighted by a few smokin'^ 
kerosene la.iips, the village crowd.occasionally 
interrupted by howls of jackals in the neio-li. 
bourmg paddy fields, attended with untired 
interest, till the small hours of the raomin'’ 
the performance of a drama, tha't discussed 
the ultimate meaning of all thino's in a 
seeiowslr iomnsmom setting of dane?, music 
and hntuorous dialogue. * ^ 

^ ^ese illustrations will show hownaturallv 
in India, poetry and philosophy hare walked 
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haiid in hand, only because the latter has 
claimed its right to guide men to the practi- 
cal path of their life's fulfilment. What is 
that fulfilment ? It is our freedom in tnith, 
which has for its prayer : 

Lead us from tlie unreal to Reality. 


For saiyam is anamlam, the real is joy. 

From my vocation ns an artist in terse, 
I have come to my own idea about the joy of 
the real. For to give us the taste of reality 
through freedom of mind is the nature of oil 
arts. When in relation to them we talk of 
aesthetics, we mnst know that it is not about 
beauty in its ordinary meaning, but in that 
deeper meaning which a poet has expressed 
in his utterance : "Truth is beauty, beauty 
truth.” An artist may paint a picture of a 
decrepit person not pleasant to look at, and 
yet we call it perfect when we become in- 
tensely conscions of its reality. The mind of 
the jealous woman in Browning’s poem, 
watching the preparation of poison and in 
imaginaUon gloating over its possible effect 
upon her rival, is not beantiful , but when 
it stands vividly real before our conscious- 
ness, through the unify of consistency in its 
idea and form, we have our eojoymenL The 
character of Kama, the great warrior of the 
Jlahabharata, gives us a deeper delight 
through its occasional outbursts of meanness, 
than it would if it were a mode! picture 
of unadulterated magnanimity The very con- 
tradiction« which hurt the completeness of 
a moral ideal have helped us to feel the 
reality of the character, and this gives os 
joy, not because it is pleasant in itself, but 
because it is definite in its creation 

It is not wholly true that art has its \alae 
for us because in it we realise all that we 
fail to attain in our bfe ; but the fact is that 
the function of art is to bring us, with its 
creations,' into immediate touch with reality 
These need not resemble actual facts of our 
experience, and yet they do delight our 
heart because they are made true to os In 
the world of art, our consciousness being 
freed from the tangle of self-interest, we 
gain an unobstructed vision of unity, the 
incarnation of the real, which is a joy for 
ever. 


As in the world of art, to in God's world, 
onr soul waits for its freedom from the ego 
to reach that disinterested joy which is the 
source and goal of creation. It cries for its 
multi into the unity of truth from the 
mirage of appearances endlessly pursued by 
the thirsty self. The idea of niuKi, based 


upon metaphysics, has affected our life in 
India, touched the springs of our emotions and 
supplications for its soar heavenward on the 
wings of poes}% We constantly hear men of 
scanty learning and simple faith singing in 
their prayer to Tara, the Goddess Redemeer. 

For what sin should I be compelled to remain 
in this dungeon of the world of appearance ? 

They are afraid of being alienated from 
the world of truth, afraid of their perpetual 
drifting amidst the froth and foam of things, of 
being tossed about by the tidal waves of plea- 
sure and pain and never reaching the ultimate 
meaning of life Of these men, one may be a 
carter driving his cart to market, another a 
fisherman plying bis net They may not be 
prompt with an intelligent answer, if 
questioned about the deeper import of 
the song they sing, but they have no 
doubt in their mind, that tbe abiding 
cause of all mise^ is not so much lu tbe 
lack of life’s furoiture as in the obscurity 
of life’s significance. It is a common topic 
with snch to decry an undue emphasis upon 
me and mtne, which falsifies the 
perspective of tmtlu For, have they not often 
seen men, who are not above their own level 
in social position or intellectual acquire- 
ment, goiDg out to seek lYuth, leaiiog 
everything that they have behind them ? . 

They know that the object of these adven- 
turers is not betterment in wordly wealth and 
powerl — it 13 multi, freedom. They possibly 
know some poor fellow villager of (heir owe 
craft, who remains m the world carrying on 
bis daily vocation, aud yet has the repuhation 
of being emaocip.ifed in the heart of the 
Eternal I myself have come across a fi«ber- 
luan singing with an inward absorption of 
mind, while fishing all day in the Ganges, who 
was pointed out to me by my boatmen, with 
awe, as a man of liberated spirit, He is out 
of reach of the conventional prices which 
set upon men by society, and which classify 
them like toys arranged in the shop-windows 
according to tho market standard of value. 

When the figure of this fisherman comes 
to niy mind, I cannot but think that (heir 
number is not small who with their lives 
sing the epic of the unfettered soul, but wdl 
never be known m history. These unsophisti- 
cated Indiau peasants know that an Emperor 
is a decorated slave remaining chained fo 
his Empire, that a millionaire is kept pilloried 
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by hU fata in the golden cage of his wealth, 
while this fisherman is free in the realm of 
light TTbeo, groping in the dark, we stumble 
against objects, we cling to them believing 
them to be our only hope. When light 
comes, we slacken our hold, finding them to be 
ineie parts of the All to which we are related 
The siiiaple man of the village knows what 
freedom is — freedom from the isolation of self, 
from the isolation of things which imparts a 
fierce intensity to our sense of possession. 
He knows that this freedom is not in the 
mere negation of bondage, in the b.arene-.s 
of belongings, but in some positive realisation 
which gives pine joy to oiu being, and ho 
sings 

Cl!?;? jjsfl 151’^ f? C5n I 

To him who sinks into the deep, nothma remains 
iinattained 

He says 

»iiw 

•a’*?!? -sitfliit >15^ 1 

liCt my two ramds meet anti combine 
And lead mo to the City Uonderfnl 
When the one mind of ouis which 
wanders in search of things in the outer 
region of the vatiod, and the other which 
seeks tlio inward vision of unity, are no 
longer in conflict, they help us to realise the 
ajaZ, the nninachainyn. the ineffable The 
poet saint Kabiv lias also the same message 
when he sings 

Bv saying that Sujiretiie Reality only dwells in 
the inner realm of spirit, we shame the outer world 
of matter, and also when we sav that he is onlv 
in the outside, we <lo not speaU the tnith 

According to these singers, truth is lu 
unity and therefore freedom is m its reali- 
sation Xlio tevLs of our daily worship .and 
meditation are for training our mind to 
overcome the barrier of separateness from 
the rO't of existence .and to re.alise n/frnitam, 
the 8upicmo Unity which is anantam, 
infinitude. It is philosophical wisdom having 
its universal radiation in the popular mind 
in India that inspires our prayer, our daily 
spintu.al practices It has it-s constant urging 
for us to go beyond the world of appearances 
in which facts as facts are alien to us, like 
the mere sounds of a foreign music; it 
speaks to us of an cniancip.atiou in the inner 
truth of all things in which the endless Mnny 
reve.xls the One, as the multitude of notes, 
wlion we undcrsLind them, reveal to us the 
inner unitv which is mu'ic. 

11 


But because this freedom is in truth itself 
and not m an apjiearance of it, no hurried 
path of success, forcibly cut out by the greed 
of result, can be a true path And an 
obscure tillage poet, unknown to the woild 
of recognised respechibihtr, natraaielled by 
the standardised learning of the Education 
Department, sings 

^ ^T»i g&tf^ I 

Jt'T?, 

Ct5T3 C5it« tSTt «5’11 It'S 
■flif C?T^T f 
c^T c^Jt, C“fT;^ fflt-fif;?, 

^T'fl C*tTC5T, 

C9 j 


0 cruel man of urgent need, must rou scorch with 
fire the mind w Inch still is a bud ’ You will burst it 
into bits, desft oy its perfume m your impatience. Do 
jou not <ee that my lord, the Supreme Teacher 
takes ages to perfect the flower and never is in .i 
furj' of histe-’ But because of s'onr terrible gieed. 
JOU onlj rely on force, aud what hope I^*tlle^e for 
you. 0 raan of urgent need ’ Pnthi ' says Madan 
the poet — ■ Hurt not the mmd of my Teacher. 
Know that only he who follows the simple current 
and loses himself, can hear the voice, 0 man of 
urgent need 


This poet kaows tb.it there is do external 
means of taking freedom by the throat. It is 
the inward process of losing ourselves that 
leads ns to jt Bondage in all its forms Jj.-js 
Its stronghold in the inner self and not iii 
the outside world; it is in the dimming of 
our consciousness, jn tJie narrowing of our 
perspective, in tiio wrong v.iluation of things. 

The pioof of this wo find in the modern 
civiliration whose motive fo'ce has become 
a ceaseless urgency of need Its freedom is 
only the apparent freedom of incrti.n which 
docs not know how and where to stop 
There are some primitive people who lure 
put an artificial value on human scalp* and 
they develop an arithmetic.il furr which d.v* 
not allow them to stop in fb^ gathering of 
their trophies They are driven bv some 
cn«l fate into an endless etargeratioa which 
nialH (hem cea.dei.Ij- mn on an inferrain- 
able path of adJilion. Sneh a freedom m 

fonn of bondage. The cmef urgency of need 
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nl! (Iio moro nKcruvnfciI in tliHr case 
Itecau'O of tlic luck of triilli in oh/cct 
Similarly, it ‘■lnMiltl be* rcalivcU that a mere 
ndilitioii (i) tlio ruto of si'ccil. to tlio [laraphcrnalin 
<if fat livin;; and display of fiirnil«ri*, to IJie 
fiii;ht(iiliics'> of dc-itnictivc armaments, only 
lui<U to nn in-eiisato oriry of n caricature of 
bi;;m‘N''. 'llic links of bondage go on 
imiltii'lyiug Ilicin'cl'C'', tlin'atL‘'’inK to stineklc 
the »hoI<* norM nith (he chain forgcHl hv 
such mimcaning and unending urgency of 
need. 

The idea of umkti in ClirKtian (heoJoffi* 
i' liberation from ii jmni'hnicnl wlucli xic 
carry witii our birth In India it is from 
llu* dark enclosure of ignojaneo nhichcaiists 
thn i!Ui>i<ui of n self that seems bml Itiit 
(lie cnligiitenmcnt wtncli frees us from Hus 
ignorniico must not merel> be neg»t»p 
I'rocdom is not in an emptiness of its eon- 
(onts, it is Ml the iiarinonj of rommunin* 
tion through which wc tind no obstnictiun 
111 realising our own being in the Kiirround- 
uorld It IS of (Jus harmony, and not 
of n b.aro and barren isolation, that the 
Upanislmd speak', «hen it says that the 
truth no longer ronuiins liidJcii in him «ho 
tiuds liuii'Clf in the All 

Freedom in the matciial wuiJd ha-* also 
the same iuo,uuiig expre-sod in iN o'sn 
haiigungo *Wlien nature s phon,imonaapi>**arod 
to us us miuifc&t.itjuui, of au ob>eiirc and 
irrntiou.ll caprice, wo lived in an alien world 
noser dreaming of our -^naioj within its 
territory With the discos-ery of the harmony 
of its sTorkiog with that of our reason, wo 
realise our iinitv with if. aud. theiefore, 
freedom It is aiidija, ignorance, which 
causes our disunion witli our suriouudings 
]£ is rubjn, the knowledge of the Braliin.) 
manifested in the material universe, llwt 
makes us realise adtaitam, the spiiitof aoity 
in tho world of matter 

Those who have been brought up in a 
niisuiiderstanding of this world's process, not 
knowing that it is his by his right of intelli- 
gence, are (rained as cowards by a hopeless 
faith in the ordinance of a destiny darklr 
dealing its blows, offering no room for appeal 
They submit witliont ttiuggle wJien baman 
rights are denied them, being accustomed to 
imagine themselves born «s outhws in a 
world constantly thrusting upon them in- 
comprehensible surprises of accidents. 

Also in the socral or political Sold, the 
lack of freedom is based upon the spirit of 
alienation, on the imperfect realisation of 
adtaiTam. There our bondage is In the 


tortured link of union One may imagine 
that an IndiiiJiml wJio viicoci'Js in dj^'oeiat- 
ing liinisr-lf from his fcllowN attain-, real 
freedom, inasmiicli ns nil ties of rohition'Iiip 
imply obligalion to dDicin But we know 
(bat though it may soiird paradovical, 
it is true that in tho liunnn world only 
ii perfect arningomcnt of interdej'cnd- 
ence give-, liic to freedom. Tlio mo't indirU 
diialistic of human heing-, who own no 
responsibility, are tlic sa*ngc-, who f.iil to 
attain tlieir fnlno'-s of iinnifcsfation. Tiiey 
h»e tmmcrscd m <ib^cutily, file nti iJl-}/ghfc<J 
fire that c.iniiot liliemfo it'clffrom it-* cm elope 
of 'moke Onl> llio-,e may attain tlieir 
freedom from the kr*grcg.it)on of nn eclip,eil 
life, who liaie Hie piwcr to cultivate mutual 
understanding nod co-operatimi Tin* fii'torv 
■if the growll) of ficedom i- tiio liistoiv of 
the |K*rfection of human relation-liip 

flie «ffonge--t barrier against frccdiMii m 
all departments of life is the selh»hne*.s of 
iiidiMiluaU or groups Civilisation. wliO'c 
<»bi<*ct Is to ftflord hunMiuM Jta gre.afost 
possible opportiinitj of complete manife«tation, 
perishes when «ome selfish passion, in place 
of .1 moral ideal, is allowed to c\]ilmt its. 
resources unopposed, for its own purpo-Os, 
For (he greed of ncrjuisition and tho Irring 
prineiple of crealion arc antagonistic to each 
othci Life has brought with it the first 
triumph of freedom in tJie world of the Juerf, 
because it is an inner expression and not 
merely a» external fact, because it must 
always exceed tlie limiU of its substance, 
never allowing lU materials to clog its spirit, 
.and yet eier keeping to the liinlta ofit^ 
truUi Its accumulation must not suppress 
its liatiuony of growth, the harmony that 
umles the in and the onf, the end and the 
means the nhat »' and the irlmt is to conic. 

Life does not store up but assiruiJ.afes ; it-i 
spirit and its substance, its work and itself, 
arc intimately united When the non-living 
clemeots of oiir suiroundiogsare stiipendousiy 
disproportionate, when they are mechanical 
systems and (lo.arded possessions, tJiea (lie 
mutual discord between our life and our 
world ends lu the defeat of the former. The 
gulf thus created by the receding stre.ain of 
soul we try to repleni«h with a continuou-s- 
shower of wealth which may have the power 
to fill but not the power to unite. Therefore, 
the gap 13 dangerously concealed under the 
glittering quick-s.aDds of things which by 
their own accumnlatiiig weight caute a 
siiddeu subsidence, while we are in tho depth 
of our sleep 
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Blit the real tragedy does not lie in the 
destruction of our material securit)\ it is in 
file obscuration of man himself in the 
liuinan world. In his creatiro activities man 
makes his surroundings instinct «ith his own 
life and love. But in his utilitaiiaii ambition 
he deforms and defiles it with the callous 
handling of his voracity. This world ofiuan's 
manufacture with its discordant shrieks and 
mechanical movements, reacts upon his own 
nature, incessantly suggesting to him a scheme 
of universe which is an abstiaet system. In 
such a world there can he no question of 
multi, because it is a 'olidly solitary Lact. 
because tho cage is all that wc liave, and no 
sky beyond it. In all appearance the world 
to us IS a closed world, like a seed within 
its hard cover. But in the core of the seed 
there is the cry of Life for multt even when 
the proof of its possibility is darkly silent. 
"When some huge teniptatiou tramples into 
stillness this living aspiration affer tnuUu 
then does civilisation die like a seed that 
has lost its urging for germination 

It is not altogether true that the ideal of 
miiliii in India is ba<ed upon a philosophy of 
pas«ivity. The Ishopanishad has strongly 
asserted that man must wish to Ihe a hun- 
dred years and go on doing bis work . for, 
according to it, the complete truth is in 
tho harmony of the infinite and the finite, 
tho passive ideal of perfection and the active 
process of its revealment ; according to 
it, he who pursues the knowledge of the 
lufinifo as an absolute truth sinks even 
into a deeper darkness than lie who pursues 
the cult of the finite as complete in itself 
He who •thinks that a mere aggregation of 
changing notes h-as the ultimate inlne of 
unchanging music, is no doubt foolish . but 
his foolishness is exceeded by that of one who 
thinks that true music is devoid of all notes 
But where is the reconciliation / Through 
what means does the music which is transcend- 
ental turn^ the facts of the detached not&> 
^ vehicle of its expression^ It is through 
the rhythm, the \ery limit of its composition 
We reach the infinite through crossing the 
path that is definite. It is this that is meant 
in tlie following verse of the Isha 


knows the trutti of the infinite and tliat 
ot tlie tinite both united together, crosses death by 
the hdp ^avidya, and by the heipof vidya reaches 
immortality. 


The regulated life is tho rhythm of the 
finite through whose very restrictions we 
pass to the immortal life This nmrilam, the 
immortal life, is not a mere prolongation of 
physical existence, it is in the realisation of 
the perfect, it is in the well-proportioned 
beautiful definition of life which e%ery 
moment surp.isses its own limits and express- 
es the Eternal. In the very first verse of 
the Isha. the injauction is given to us J/h- 
gridhnh. Thou shalt not covet But why 
should we not’ Because greed, ha\ing no 
limit, smothers therhythm of life — the rhythm 
which is c-xpressive of tho limitless, 

The modern civilisation is largely com- 
posed of aUuahano-janah, who are spiritnal 
suicides It has lost its will for limiting its 
desires, for restraining its perpetual self- 
exaggeration Because it has lost its philosophy 
of life, it loses its art of living Like 
poetasters it mistakes skill for power and 
realism for reality In the Hiddle Ages, when 
Europe believed in the kingdom of heaven, 
she struggled to modulate her life’s forces 
to effect their harmonious relation to this 
ideal, which always sent its call to her activ- 
ities in the midst of the boisterous conflict 
of her p.asSions There w.as in this endeavour 
an ever present scheme of creation, some- 
thing which was positive, which had the 
authority to say Thou shalt not ooief, thou 
itiusl find ihy true limits To-day tliero is 
only a furious rage for raising numherle'iS 
brick-kilns in place of bnildiugs The great 
Scheme of the master-builder has been 
smothered under tho heaps of bnck-dust. It 
proves the se\erance of andya frooi her 
union with iidya giving ri'je to an unrhyth 
mic power, ignoring all cieatne plan, 
Igniting a (lame that has heat but no light. 

Creation is in rhythm, — the rhythm which 
IS the bonier on which udyancha niidyancha, 
the infinite and the finite, meet We do not 
know how, from the indeterminate, the lotus 
flower finds its being So long as it is merged 
in the vague, it is nothing to us, and yet it 
must have been everywhere. Somehow- from 
the vast it has been captured in a perfect 
rhythmical limit, forming an eddy in our 
consciousness, arousing within us a recog- 
nition of delight at the touch of the infinite 
which finitude gives It is the limiting process 
which IS the work of a ' creator, who finds 
his freedom through bis restraints, the truth 
of the boundless through the re.ality of the 
bounds. The insatiable idolatry of materials, 
rtat nin along an ever-lengthening line 
of extravagance, is inexpressive , it belongs to 
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those rc};ioDS v.h\c\\ htq audheiin lama&anilali, 
euvoloped in dartness e\ci cairy the 

load of thei: inaiticulate bulk. Tlio true 
prayer of man is for the Real not for the 
big', foi the Light nhich is wot iDinrpndwrism 
but in illumination, for Irumoiwlity which 
IS not in duration of time, but in the eternity 
of tho perfect. 

Only because we iiave clo-'ed oni path 
to the inner woild of miilh, has the outer 
world become terrible in its e.\actions It is 
a slavery to continue to live in a sphere 
"here things are, yet where their meaning 
IS obstructed. It has become jxiseible for men 
to say that existence is eiil, onl> bocau-'C 
in our blindness we hare missed somclhing 
in which our oxistenco ha-' its tnith. If a 
bird tries to soar m the sky with only ouo 
of its wings, it IS oflended with the wind for 
buflofiug it down to the dust Alt broken 
truths are evil They hurt because they 
suggest something wlucli they do not oflcr 
Death does not huit us but disease doc«, 
because di8ca''C cowstautl}’ rcoiiMds us of 
hcaltli and jet withholds it from us And 
life m a half woild is cmI, because if feigns 
finality when it is obviously incomidete. 
giilDg us the cup, but not tlic draught of 
life All tragedies cou^istin truth icm.iitiing a 
fnigment, its cycle not being completed 

Lot me clO'C witli a Ihtnl 'ong. o\ei a 


a century old. in whicli the poet xiugs uf 
the eternal bond of union between flic iiihuilo 
and the finite soul, from wliich there can he 
no multi, bec.iuse it is an intpirelation which 
makes fmtli complete, hccan‘'C' )o\cis ultimate, 
because absolnfc independence is the blank- 
ness of utter stenhty. The idea in it is the 
same as as we liaie in tlic Uiwniishad. 
that truth is neither in pure iitli/a nor in 
atiihja, but in their union: 

‘ifs 1 

tTisl, 

I 

'5ffT5 ill \\ C*i^ I 

1 

az's C!1t^ *1TC? HI I 

C^t«iTe Htl I 

It goes on t'ios»inu)Dg foi age* tlic sonl loins. 
JD wjmii 1 a»> loHjiil. fls wc)).!« thou. wWJoiil 
eseoi'o IJiorcisro end to flio oieinrg if Us 
js't.vK and jlio )iono\ m il Jus such Mveetiu'ss 
Uiai til on liko an enohantoit lioo e.mst nc^c^llo^t’^1 
If. and tlieicfoie ihoii .art l-onml, and I .un. nnd 
inukti IS nowhere 


(It.v the t'ouifcs\ of Tm Vis\A-ni\iini (.'imui- 
n. wlnili alM> nilii-hcH it in iK .linnary riiinler, 


eAWKpoifi': 


C AkVNI’OHE Is u cil> in Uu* Allahabad 
I)iM<ion of the United rro'iiiccs of Agra 
and Otidh. Kifuafcd on the ‘owt/i bank 
of the Ganges, fort) nulc« west of 

l.ucknow ilio rner in front pitscnls a 
l.irge and motlcv .‘ivsenihJ.ige of steam vessels 
nnil ol<l-fa«hioneil Indian ri'Ci boat'* It 
foimcd from eailj times « fionticr oiitiH>st 
of file people of Ondh and Rengal against 
llicir nortliem neighbors 

"In the middle of the onihlcsntU I'cnturj. the 
Jind Iving l-ctwcen .Tajinvn (4 tnitcs lo the t isO 
.md Uithoortn mile** m tj,e west of modem 
Cawnrore) is raid to h'jve t^'.-n rraelieallv » 
w.'Lstel Alowl the j<-w A. U ,1 , lbnd« bjrch 

Itajah of .Sirheciji. e.viue on the eicJith day cf the 
mcion. in Ilio nienth of Dliidi'a. known BRiong 
llmdvis as Jannnstiiann or Ihe nnnivcrSiUT ol 


Knshnaj. liMh lol.illie in llie Ganges, ne.ir tlie 
site of old Cawnj*oic l'!ea«cd with the ih e and 
assijjrd rJjaJ a»r tonrulcci on <fo .o?»f ffwff' .? 
da\ (ontd not tut to le.-rme f.iniou« .he Iiiiii«''ff 
made the tevinniogs ofn tii'wn.aiid lefore iloiiaiinre 
left insinietiens wilii Jus derendant, JIiji 
rilian Slnan Siiu-h t'ti.viiti'in. of If.aniaiimr ( a (own 
tt mites from <U\\ni>ore on the i-aid lo Ifainii- 
lair). to <'Ciii|>|ete Die linidints and Mipplj the 
new town wKli ml ahllanl'* hn'tn the cirrinn. 
Maiw'i's of itH fvnndaiion the new town was ki own 
as h inpiir ‘fX*- e 0/ Ai'»*h»/e) A (iuewai and 
rt/»ff Imltat tins tunc still <M't, .as .il'o tr.ues of 
fhe original r-ijupart.’ 


f'atrnpote, .as a pjage <if rote, is of jicifif 
ongin.lKint indtbtcdfoi its pinwHi, besides its 
rrmmercial fneililics, pailly to niiht.aij and 
poJdical ronsidc/sDoue }„ ^777^ f<ing then 
an appendage of Otidli, it was nsvipned hj 
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11^^03), Nana S.ilub ''M'licd 
to spare tlie womon and 
children, nnd ('’.ere is no 
evidence that personal iii- 
dtsnitic-s or disliomair were 
m/lieted on (he unhappy 
women We have al-o to 
record that in the latest hoiA 
written with lefcreuce to tiK 
.Mutiny, Th( Othci Sufi of 
the Mediit (15*25), hy Edwaul 
Thompson, the autboi sav^ — 
There is (ona overdue a new 
onent.ation in the histone-- of 
Inih.i We must no lon-rer stress 
the Blaek Hole of Cahnitta and 
tsnore the eevenfi •.ufforalcil 
Moplah prisoners of our railwav 
vans we must no longer stre-s 
Cawnpore, and ignore Bcaaics 


the nawah as the station 
of a subsidiary force ; and 
in 1801 it became, in name 
as well as in fact, British 
property 

In lustorics of India and 
Oiiido-boohs to Ca'vnporc 
written by British autbors, 
much space is given to what 
happened here during the 
sepoy rebellion, the entire 
blame boing laid on the 
Indians Wo have no desire 
to revive the memories of 
those days either in defence 
or in conderanatioD of either 
of the parties We will only- 
note that. according to 
Forrest’s , ludian Miittuy 




Cawnpore. Edward Jlemonal Hall (ddevievrj 


and Allahabad and DeZlii fancl 
Renauds march on Cawnpore. 

If there was one phrase more 
fliaii another in Rotnesh Dult’s 
dignified apiieal to iis whicJi 
should wia oui respectful sv m- 
rutlir It was his request tliat 
tJie darker inciclenLs of tlie 
mutiny Cor such qs we tlioosc 
shall be told) should be expunged 
from books, at least as recorded 
in school-books me.vnt for boj s ” 
Why should Indian loj s l>c 
compelled to lead about the 
fiendish w'oik at tlie well, when 
there is not a w ord said about 
NeiU's fiendish work on the way 
to the well p. 1213 

At present Cawnpore is 
chiefly known as the junction 
of four railways, the jEast ; ' 
Indian, Oudh and RohUkband,' 
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ilio&c legions 'wliicli a\c a}i(lliciia tamaiai lilali, 
enveloped in dail.ness, i\liicli o\ci' cany the 
load of llieii inarticulate bulk. Tlie true 
player of man is for llie Rcai not for the 
big, for the Light \\hich is not in incendiarism 
but in illumination, for Iiumoitality -nhicli 
is not in duration of time, but in the eternity 
of tho perfect. 

Only because we have closed om path 
to the inner woild of miilh, has tho outer 
^\orld become temble in its exactions It is 
a slavery _ to continue to live is a sphere 
wliere things are, yet wJiere their meaning 
is obstructed. It has become p'lssible for men 
to say that existence is e\il, onlj because 
in our blindness wo lia%o missed something 
in which our existence Im its tmth If a 
bird tries to soar in tlie sly with only one 
of its wing,s., it IS ofLended wiUx the 'vxnd for 
buffeting it down to the dust Ail broken 
tiuths are evil They hurt because they 
suggest something which they do not oiler 
Dentil does not hurt us, but disease docs, 
because disease constantly reminds us of 
hoaltli and jet withholds it from us And 
hfo in a half world is ouj, because it feigns 
tinnhty when it is obnouMy incomplete, 
gmng us the cup, but not the draught of 
life All tragedies concist in tiuth toin,amnig a 
fragment, its cycle not being completed 

Let me clo'-e witli a Ban) song, o\cra 


a ccntuiy old, in wliicli tiic poet sings of 
the eternal bond of union between t!ic inhnile 
and tlie finite soul, fiom wliich there can be 
no ntidli. because it is an inteirelation which 
makes truth complete, becau''e Io\cis ultimate, 
because absolute iudependenee is tlie blank- 
ness of utter slenlil}’. The idea in it L the 
same as as wo haie in the U|'ani-1iad, 
that truth is neither in pure inhja ror in 
aiiihja, bat in tbcir vnioa: 

'srrr 4fKr, ^ 

t 

5? c“.a I 

-nt ci ^t’a faw i 

c%vs cars 'iTia nl ci ^51^ i 

^rai, 

I 

H goes on I'tossomiDg for nccif ti'O souMolu'' 
in wlu«.li 1 am lourd, as well as llioti, wiO cnil 
escai>e Tlior^ no end to the openirg of its 
iHMais. and iho lioncv in it has such swoettc^i 
that fh oil tiko an endianfed ncverdo'crt 

It. and llicrcforc thou ait Ixiuud, and I am, ami 
mukti IS nowhere 


(by the courto^i of Tiu ^T^^A-l.lu^vTl Ql'ii.th,- 
n. whitli al'O pulii'hes it in its Jnnuarj miiniicr 


CAWNJ’Oim 


C AAYNPORE iv a city in llio Allahabad 
Diwsion of the United I’lowncev of Agra 
and Oudh, situated on the «oufh bank 
of the Ganges, forty miles south-west of 
Lucknow. The rner in front pusents. a 
large and motley assemblage of steam ^e«<els 
and cild-f.i«hioncd Indian rucr boat® It 
foimcd from earlj timc« a fionfier outpo«t 
of (he people of Oudh and Rcngal .ig.iiR<t 
their northern neighbors 

■ In the middlo of the cidilecnth cenfurj’. the 
J.ird )ving between Jajman (4 milcN to the cast) 
and Ihthoor (13 miles in llie west of modem 
Cawnrore) is s.iid to ln\o l>ecn rracticalli a 
waste About tho je.ir A, 1). ITaO Hindu i>mph, 
llajali of S.ichCDdi. caroc on the eighth day of the 
moon in the month of ifiiadia, known among 
Ilmdus .as Janroaslitami or the annmnsary of 


Kmhnab birth, to Idllio in the Gange-., near the 
site of old Cawnpote. l’lea«rd witli tho pldco. and 
assnred tlwt any citv founcicil on so .ui'-ricou'' ** 
day lould not fail to leeonie l.uiioiis. he Jiiiti«elf 
tn.ade ihe Ictannings of a lown and before deiflituic 
left instructions wiili his deperdmt, Ji.nj.i 
tihan Shyan 6ingli C/iaulian, of h’aiiiaii'ur ( n town 
11 roilos from Cawnrore. on the roiul to llainir- 
inir). to rempleto Iho bmWiDps and suppb 
new town wuh mliabilants From tho iircuin- 
sfaroes of »f> fi/undilion. the now town w.is known 
as Kmpur t77ie ofA'iiv/((/o) A ll.atewai and 
Ohot built at this lime stilt ovist, ns aUo traics of 
tho orwan-U rauirart.” 

Cawnpore, ns a ]'Jnce of rote, is of irecnt 
origin, being indebted for its growth, besides its 
comincrcial facilities, pailly to militaij sad 
political considerations. In 1777, being then 
au appendage of Oudli, it was assigned by 



CAWNPORE 


S5 


(1003), Nan.i ^.ilnb ^\^ilcd 
to ''p.uo tlic Monioii and 
children, and theie is no 
csidencc that personal in- 
dignities or dislionunr ncrc 
inllictcd on the unhappy 
women We have al-o to 
lecord that m the latest book 
written with jcfereuce to the 
Miitinv, Tht Olhci Side 0 / 
tin .Medal {l‘t25), by Edwaid 
Thompson, the antljoi says • — 
There IS loDii overdue a now- 
onenlation in the histones of 
IndM Wc must no lonsrer stress 
tlie Bkuk Hole of Calcutta and 
icnore the seventy sullocatcd 
Moplah prisoners of our railwas' 
vans we must no longer «trcsb 
Ca^ipore Biriseyc Vic. of a part of the City of Ca«»ronl Caivnpotc, and isooio Hnurea 

the nawah as the station 
of a subsidiary force ; and 
la ISOl it became, in name 
ns well ns in fact, British 
property. 

In histories of India and 
Guide-books to Caw npore 
written by British authors, 
much space is given to what 
happened here during the 
sepoy rebellion, the entire 
blame being laid on the 
Indians Wo liave no desire 
to revive the memories of 
those days either in defence 
or in condemnation of either 
of the paities. We will only 
note that, according to 
Forrest’s , Indian Mutiny Cawnpore. Bird's-eye View of DifTerent Factories of Cawnporc 





Campore Edratd Memorial Hall tide .iewj 


and Allahabad and Pelhi l.ind 
Kenaud's march on Cawnpore. 
If there was one phrase more 
fhan aaotJier in Komesh Dan’s 
dignified appeal to us which 
should win our respectful sym- 
patJiy, It was his rc<mest tliat 
the darker incidents of the 
mutiny (or such as we choose 
shall be told) should be espun^cl 
from Looks, ‘ at least as recorded 
in schooI-Looks meant for l-oys." 
Why should Indwn liovs l-c 
compelled to read about the 
fiendi«h work at tJie well, when 
theieisnot a word Kiid about 
rseill’s fiendish work on the way 
to the well ?— p. 120 


_At present Cawnpore is 
chiefly known as the junction 
of four railways, the [East 
Indian, Oudh and Rohilkhand, 
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CiU'nrof^ (jan'nan Ghal 'Mill Ttioplc of Mnliadco 


Fnie, u jjioportiOD of 

"liich nieii'od in flic local 
facloncs and the rest eapon- 
ccl. Ik‘'ide‘' t!ic-e f^taple 
nrlicics, 'nriou-- ra« product*. 

K, piim, bristles, etc, are 
imported from the di'-trictand 
hold for local and foreipn 
consumption In mercantile 
imi'oitance, C.i"npore ranks 
in India iieKt to the ti'C 
«e,iporfs, C.ilcntta, Uombaj. 
Karachi, Madras and Ranpoon 
No^t to these ports. Ca«npore 
is al'O the most important 
market iti India for piece- 
pood«. 

Id IbSl the population of 


ltii]iuil.uui. iind Indian Mid- 
land. and us a preat centre 
oI indiistues and commerce 

The harness ‘'Ihk.* and otum 

le.ithor-" orl. manufactured 
hoio .no "ollknown Factories 
for mumtfnctnrinp otlicr nrti- 
cles are the Cotton Mill* for 
tho manufacture of tents 
twill lininp. towels, etc. 
woollen mills , jntc null 




woollen mills , ^"1'^ » . JltTv '•?T 

Hour mill*, chenuc.d faetoi . 

brush fnctoTie* , etc fhe ' -•••- 

islo o! oil secilJ «n 4 "d - _ . 

trains reaches, a 'crj H-ti 
Luie In uddition to tlie-e 
a great number of hide" 
and slios ate imported for 


U'll 


Cawnpow Agnculmral Collw 



C.i"uporc was iril,-l 44 ; _in 
Idll it grew to 17 R, 55 i. 
According to tlic cen«us or 
10‘>1 the population was 
213041 . , 

A 'en large proportion ot 
the population of C-i'^npore 
is conipo'ed of Hindus, such 
Mahoniedans as there are 
being in a great mpsure 
descended from the follower* 
of 'arious notabilities who 
crossed the ri'er to e*capc 
fho wrath of diflerent kings 
of Oudh. . . 

Modem in it* ongm. 
this city cannot boast of y' 
possession of any f splendid 
tbuildings, as is the case "Hd 
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parfof the eoliipanr and ^l^e•^eEta< the scene and 
19 n9 fallows 

The sround be^an to shake and rock hencatb 
(help feef andd bivamo iiuice imiv>,-itile to stand 
‘aoon a dense cloud ot darkncva was seen to nso 
out of the c rater and almost ai the s-ime instant 
<!ip thunder i>ei;au to roar in the hcaaeiis and the 
lijihtninff to lla'ii It continued to ascend and 
sjiiPad mound till thp whole reuion wa« enveloped 
and (he lui't of dai wa> enfirciv exchided 

iiiftaJiii-v-* •wae .tk'’ .mns" .tnasile .leiinr 
visible bv au awful clare from btreams of retl and 
liliip littiit, vanoush eoniluned fhioitjrh Hie wtion 
of tlip tires of tlic pit aud the (lashes of hshtnins 
above Soon followed an immense volnme of sand 
and nndeis. wh.ch weiv throiin to a fre.it height 
and came down in a dcstnictive shower for mint 
miles around , , , , 

nalemaumaii the Java Jake of KiLaMoa. the 
famous ‘Tit of Kverlastinu Fire ‘ is loca(e«l near 
tiip southwest end of the cratci floor, and is the 
mam vent m KiJmc-a Piior to the eniptions of 
Mav I'fi, ihehva lake had crailailiy sul-sidcd 
until the lava disapTs?ared from Finht on Fehmarv 
‘>(st V.aunK .a pit -Isi) feet deep This pit remained 
omptv of lava from Kelnian- 21st on. .and waa ev- 
ro<miD'’lv <imct nnlillApnt 20tli. when larM amounts 
of dii'I i>ei.'an to rise from it. The walls ni the 
pit I'Ctran to avalanehe. <nu«itis slu'hf ootth tremors 


in the vicmitj- of tho crater, .and (he rock diisf 
rcsiihin*' from lliesc avalanclios rose as email dust 
clouds This stase continued .until the night , of 
Star tOth when occurred the first eviilosion winch 
thiew out rocks. On Katurdai’ mstht. M.aj* IPDi or 
early on Sunday inormosr May 11th. a sudden ox- 
plosion took pl.ace m llaiennumau ft lastcxt on(>’ 
.a few minutes and the volcano asain loturDcd to .a 
condition o* slcvaming. avalanchmi:, and forniins of 
dust ilouds The .avahnclics and dust clomi-. 
ihfwwxa* .avsx“.uu''tb .'.aiuca’' ..and .lunv" cmnlmuaiv 
than lioforp and minor explosions continued at 
fppquonf mferval' until Sundiv mmaim-’. lfa\ 
istli 


A New Link in Man s Ancestry 

Joet diyxiTerfd .at Tanugs. SouOi Afnc.a, hy i>ri>- 
feasor Haymond A. Uart. tins reinarkablo f.issil 
sfculf appeals to represent a creature inlemodurv 
between man and the arcs, but with a bnin of dis- 
tmeth human tape. Few discoveries in human 
CTolution have aroused so much interest. 


GLEANINGS 


aathori^ throushoat the country, i^ticularly. in 
the far -west, is still a youns man. notwi^standji, 
a notable record in establishing identities from 


Fossil Skull Found in Africa 


The shoitdived, 8-foot 
Flower of Sumatra 

The illustrations, pp SO, 00. 
shows thecu^lOustlo^' erknown 
^ nmoipliophalliif iitniDim 
It was only about nineteen 
inches hiuh after twenty- 
two days of life, but twelve 
(lays later it was four 
feet, four inches hinh and 
the bud had opened. Our 
larco illustration shows the 
full-prow n Ibw-er forty days 
old. It was then eight feet 
high and is show n unfolding 
Its bell-shaped spatho tlial 
closed three davs hater. 
The Kient of this Hewer 
H uesrril>(sl as “evil ” 


An American 
Criminologist’s Feat 

Edward Oscar Heinrich. 
!h b.. ronsultinp cnmi- 
nolcKist of Herkeley. 
t'ahlomia, and rceopnized 


'PC 
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Infancy of Gijanlio flower 

lAfter 22 days the bud is only 19 inches longl 

A f --"! 
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Post; Card 


;8.'77. 
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An Example o! Benpali Script 

IThis l.il of evid<mco ficored conspicuously m the trial of tiie 
Utii> oi ij Hevolution Plot cases) 
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cd to clear up a irtxMt many qucations'and to con- 
vict him. _ _ • . 

“Id work of this kind, while it is not' essential 
that an examiner should he a linguist, it is neces- 
sarv tiiat the fundamental movements by -which 
writing IS executed he thoroushly understood. 


Ant Legions Fight Savage Battle in a Zoo 

They staged a battle over in the London Zoo 
recently. The keepers turned h thousand Or more 
animals loose, urg^ them to attack each other, 
and before the melee was over, several hundred, 
had been killed and many others badly wounded 
The London newspapers earned mnniog accounts 
of the fight; excited spectators came to view it. 

Why was such a thing allowed ^ Well^ you see 
ait the “animals" -were ants. That made it pretty 
safe for tho human onlookers. But if,yqu Jbink 
t^t the battle was any less ferocious or' 'deadly 
than a combat between tribes of ui’d-cafe or herds 
of elepliants, you are mistaken. The ant, when 
properly aroused, can give any animal lessons ip 
ruthlessaess 

The most remarkable thing, however, was the 
'vaj m which the otposmg armies planned their 
Mmpaigns and conducted their attacks. It was 
jiroor of that illuminating remark made by the 
great English naturalist. Sir loha Lubbock, when 
he Of ail aniraais, (he ant is no.are8t to mao 
in all his actions ” The remarkable anteltigeoce of 
the ant. which niakea him one of the most vers-anle 
creatures aJtve. .has long aroused wonder and here 
IS a demonstration that he can use his brains m the 
halt of battle as well as in the calmer days of 
peace. 

It all started on a bright llondav morning, when 
one Of the keepers at the Zoo placed aliltle wooden 
(hip, cot on an ant’s shoulder, but over tiie moat 
that separated two ant colonies— an old one that 
liad been there for three years and a new one just 
wnved. The chip eerveef as a bridge, sad for the 
first time made possible communication between 
the two nests. 

A member of the old colony got curious He 
sneaked across the bridge and penetrated into t!ie 
nest of ants. He never came back 
inat meant war. the oM ants decided. But they 
pot lose their heads and dash peil-mell across 
the undge. only to be swallowed up in a possible 
ambush. Instead, they ^ose 10 of their brat 
warnors and sent them out as scouts These danng 
across the chip of wood, with the 
uiuaay water of the moat menacing them from 
pelow, and crept cautiously into the enemy's 
territory. / 

1 ^otind nothing All the new ants Were 
lu their nest, una-vi-arp of the cata- 
'ropcnding. The wise scouts -went liack 

- Aq excited council of war must have followed: 
lor .m a lew minutes there i‘»sued from the fdd nest 
an. imposing array of warriois. marching in ranks 
defined as the .UacedoniaJi 
ptiaianx. A feyr scattered ants running sdongside 
threw the white sand up mto litUft' niounils that 
could serve as Jortihcatjons in case '■earfh'WOrts" 
w ero needed for defense. Then the „whole; band, 
now greatly augmented, swarmed across thV brage. 


A lone 'ant of the nevy colony was out taking 
the air when he saw f lie hostile liand come pouring 
toward him. He w,as brave, but he also was w ise 
Therefore lie hurried back to the nest to warn the 
oUiers. fn a few seconds all his comrades were 
streaming ont to the atlack 

Tho carnage that folio-wed was tern he It 
Sounds afmost unbelievable, but the fight la-ted 
for foot days and nights. 

On one occasion an .armistice was arranged bur 
If lasted only a few hours. Evidentlv the term' 
were broken by one Side or the other, for the_ battle 
was resumed, and more wpnnded lay quivering on 
the white sand or floating Iielplraiiiv in (he v\a(er 
beneath the bridge, while dead bodies lav strewn 
around everywhere With their big mandibles the 
wamors slashed at one another in individual com- 
baL They tossed the weaker ones into the moat 
Or failing this cut ofl their opponents limbs and 
left them helpless 

By Thursday afternoon the invaders from the 
.'old colony, had been driven Lack across their bridge 
nod praencaf/v anai/iilafed T/ieir forfifioahons 
were u«ele««, for the rout -was complete The new 
ants took some of their captives for slaves killed 
(he rest, and then went back home The workeis 
cleared (he dead from the, field, and all was peace. 

The intelligence and I power of orjranuation 
shown by the ant in time of war is no less roarked 
m time of peace. Thrs nmazlng little dmraal not 
onU' is an efficient warrior . he is aUo an architect 
a mathemaacian a perfect nursemaid a professional 
strong man a fitnier. a doctor, and an undertaker 
of distinction He displays team-work and a force 
of will, equaled Dnly by his fondness for gay life 
(including, alas ' intoxication) and sports poctoi 
nermann Eidmann. famou-s entomolop«t of vlnnich 
G<»rfnaoy. assures us. too. that the aol can talk 
Cons’der. first, his skill as an arclutect In Last 
Africa may be found ‘all, slim towers of earth built 
dp by the white aot or termite, borne of the«e 
towers are 20 feat high. Imagine a creature onlv 
a quarter of au inch long corustravting a piece of 
ardulecturo 20 feet in height ! It is as if the 
ancient Egyptians had built 12 pvramKh one on 
(op of the other. And the I^iyptians .it ka":! i-.id 
panutive too's -while the ant works wuth nothing 
except the limbs that nature gave him 

In the mountains of Pennsylvania are found 
some of the largest ‘ant mties ’ m the world tlost 
of them aro built underground, and the biggest 
one covers 30 acres. Think of 30 acres of ants ' 
Think of the bewildering complexity of the 'ut- 
terrancon -piissagoways. aid you -will wonder how 
an aot ever finds fils’ ’'•W hack to his Btartmg- 

S laec. Yet he does, by some m^ sterious sen®e of 
irectiqn. 

Tlw ant is the most efficient builder in the 
world, for he carries all his fools” and mateiul 
with for instance, he can make a sort of 
millboard for his home by chewing up certain 
vegetable matter and causing it to stick togefhei 
by means of a glue sedtefed in his glands 

Perhaps tjic most sinking demonstration of the 
ant s intelligence is afforded by the manner lu 
Mhich be builds a shelter among the hmoches r>{ .i 
tree by 'sewmg” leaves together. The full grown 
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ccl to dear uji aiiroat maoy questions and to con- 
vict him. . . f 

“Id ^\or'k of this kind. whtle_it is not essentia! 
that an examiner should he a lin?rutst, it is neces- 
sary, that the fundamental movements by which 
writing is executed he thoroughly understood. 


Ant Legions Fight Savage Battle in, a, Zoo 

They staged a battle over m the London Zoo 
recently. The keepers turned h thousand Or more 
animals loose, urged them to attack each other, 
and before the melee was over, several hundred, 
had been killed and many others Kadiy wounded 
The London newspapers earned running acconnts 
of the fight, excited spectators came to new it. 

M hy was such a thing allowed ’ M'dh you see 
all the “animals" were ants. That made it pretty 
safe for the human onlookers. But tf,youJhink 
that the battle was any less ferocious orl. deadly' 
than a combat between tribes of i’d-cafs or herds 
of elepliants, you are mistaken. The ant, when 
properly aroused, can give any animal lessons in 
niutlessoess 

The most remarkable thing, however, was the 
M’B) in which the 'opposing armies phoned thbr 
campaigns and conducted their attacks. It was 
proof of that illummatins remark made by the 
great English naturalist. Sir John Lnbbock, wlien 
he said, ‘Of all animals, the ant is nearest to man 
ifl all his actions ” The remarkable flntelligeoce of 
the ant, which makes him one of the most versatile 
creatures alive, has long aroused I'onder, and here 
IS a demonstration that he can use his brains id the 
hent of battle ns well as in the calmer days of 
peace 

It all started on « bright Mondav morning, when 
one Of the keepers at the Zoo placed alittle wooden 
chip, not on an ant’s shoulder, but o\er the moat 
that separated two ant colonies— an old one that 
lud been there for three years, and a new one just 
arrived. The chip scived as a bridge, and for the 
iirst time made possible communication between 
the two nests. 

A member of the old colony got eanoas He 
sneaked across the badge and penetrated into the 
new nest of ants lie never came back 

Ihat ineant war. the old ants decided But they 
aid not Icfse their heads and dash pell-mell across 
the bridge, only to he awnJJow-pd UP in a posajHp 
ambush. Instead, they ^ose 10 of thmr brat 
warriors and sent them out as scouts These dariDg 
^nts craw led across the chip of wood, with the 
muddy water of the moat menacing (hem from 
below, and crept cautiously into the enemy’s 
territory. , 

, found nothing. A’l the new ants were 

ludden away m their nest, unaware of the cata- 
strophe impending The wise scouts went bock 
home. 

An excited council of war must have tollowedt 
tor m a few minutes theie issued from the (dd nest 
an imposing array of warriors m.'irching in ranks 
as orderly and well delmed as the Macedonian 
piiaianx. A few scattered ants running alongside 
tlirew the white sand up into little mounds that 
could serve as fortihcations in case '’earthworks” 
w ere needed for defense , Then the .whole land, 
now' greatly augmented, swarmed aerofes the bhdge. 


A lone ant of the new colony w.as out taking 
the air when he saw the hostile band come pouring 
toward him. He was brave, hut he al«o wa-s wise 
Therefore he hurried back to tho nest to wirn the 
others. In a feiv seconds all his comrades were 
streaiumg out to the attack. 

The carnage th.at followed was ternbe It 
sounds almost unhelievable. but the fight hasted 
for four days and nights. 

On one occasion an armistice was arranged. 1 ut 
it lasted only a few hours Evidently the terns 
were broken by one (tide or the otliei*. for the Kittle 
was resumed, and more wounded hiv quivering on 
the white Kind or fioatuis helplessly m the w afer 
beneath the bridge, while dead todies lav strewn 
around everywhere With their big mandibles, the 
wamnrs slashed at one another in individml com- 
bat They tossed the weaker ones into the moat 
or fading this cut off their opponents Jinibs ami 
left Uicm helpless 

By Thursday aftei noon the invaders fiom the 
'old colony had been driven hack acro«s their bridge 
and practically annihilated Their fortiticitions 
were useless for the rout was complete The new 
ants took some of their captives for slaves killed 
(he rest, and tJiea went back Itonie TJie worker* 
cleared the dead from the, field, and all was peace. 

The intelligence and 1 power of orcanintion 
shown by the ant in time of war is no less marked 
ID tune of re.ace Thrs amazing little 4nim.al not 
only is an efficient warnor . he js also gn architeOt. 
a mathematician a perfect nnrsemalo. a professional 
strong man a fthiier. a doctor, and an tmdtjrtaker 
o! djstmctioD He displavs tc.amwork and a force 
of will, equaled pnly by his loiidnes,^ for feay life 
(including, alas ' intoxication) and sports Doctor 
Flermann Eidmann. famoms entomologist, of 'Limich. 
0*Tmany. as'ures ns. too that the ant can talk 
Cons’der. first, bia skill ns on aichiteot In'rJist 
Africa may be found ‘aJJ, slim towers of earth I’liitt 
up by the white ant. or termite. Some of these 
towers are 20 feel high. Imagine a ci-eature onl.v 
a quarter of an inch long construiting a piece of 
architecturo 20 feet in height ' It is as if tiic 
ancient Egyptians had built 12 pyramids. ono on 
top of the othel. And. the Egyptians Last t:.id 
pnmifive too's. while the ant works with nothing 
except the limbs that nature gave him 

Id tho mountains of Pennsylvann are found 
some of the largest “ant cities ‘ in the world. Alost 
of them aie built underground, and the biggest 
one covers 30 acres Think of 30 acres of. jujJ' J 
Think of the bewildering complexify of tti^ sub- 
tciranean passMewars. and yon. w'lIJ wouder’ihow 
an ant eyer finds his way back ,to- his, starting- 

S laca Yet he does, by some mysterious sen«c of 
irectiqn. , , , 

The ant is the most efficient 'buiidcr in (he 
world, .for he carries all his "tools” and m.iterul 
wift lym-^Eor instance, he can make a sort of 
millboara lor his home by diewii)" up certain 
vegetable matter and causing it to .stick tof'ethcr 

hyme^'of a glue sechefed in his glands 

PerhajK the .most sinking demonstration of the 
(he- manner m 

\^ch he buijds a shelter among the I, ranches of a 
trw by sewing'' leaves together. The Ml irrown 
mt ran spin no ^read," but the larva ran. for it 
«eoc(»n.i So the adnlts fetch up riieir 
Epinning (her s.lk raewns 
A number of worker ants pulTtue edge of two 
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leaves foi:othcr. An nJiiU holds a larva in its 
pokes the latter’s lienl down nn tho leaves 
■‘i?. .10 omit silk at a itoo«l 

rate. The ant holdins it draws it iiack and forth 
.uross the two leaves, and since the silk sticks and 
liattlens almost immeduatelr, a laree number of 
such _fontads havo fho value of stitches, and the 
sewinK” process soon is finisheil. 

• 'IF oritrinator of the cooperativo 

institiiuon. lie knows more about teamwork than 
any Jl( football coaches combined. 

Just for callous curiosity, Like a spade ‘•omc day. 
hud an ant hill, and cut it clean in two. Then 
notice what happens. For a few minutes the little 


animals will run around in destcration, but soon 
as if some mysterious aouo w ere commandmu them. 
f*hey will stop their aimless scuttcrinKs and cel 
down to work, eacii dointr the task nearest at hand. 
Ono will pick up the pupa‘. winch cannot stand 
the light of day. and carry them into the deeper 
caverns r another will seiro a eram of sand and 
start to repair the nearest breach: still another will 
carry awaj' any debris that has fallen in the 
tunnels. 

And the most Kcnliar Ihtneralout it all that 
apparently no one ant directs the work. There 
is no Icsracr, no loss Yet they work like a 
machine. 


THE SACRIFICE 

B\ SEBTA DEVI 


rpHE day had been fearfully bol. but a 
A KCDtle breeze now started sbabin;; the 
leaves of the ueiglibouriog cocoaout tree 
The doorol the big bedroom of the Chakrtartis 
opened noisily and a girl of twcoty-five or 
thereabouts came out She looked on all sides 
and then called out “Kanu, 0 Kanu ' " 

She got no reply. She came down to the 
yard and saw that the front door stood wide 
open She stood in the doorway looking 
iiD\iousl 3 ' out A young girl, dressed Id a 
striped red san and a pair of tinkliog anklets, 
came and asked " Aunt Sari, will you <»nje 
with me to the tank ? " 

“How can I ?” said Sari or Sarojini. “I 
don't know where that good-for-nothing brat 
of miue has mn to I wonder whether he 
could have fallen into a tank or pit!"’ 

“ How you talk said the young girl “AVby 
should ho fall into a tank ? I saw him just 
now playing in Chhidani’s house with his 
grandchildren.” 

"The young scamp' ’■ said Sarojini ’He is 
as wicked as he is ugly, lie is bom a 
Brahmin, but he cannot make friends* with 
any but low-caste people. Ever since be canie 
here, he got stuck at Chhidam’s. I wonder 
what there is so attractive there. If tny aunt 
hears about it, she willbeat me with a broom. 
These people are Jlahomedans ; I wonder 
whether the child takes anything there*" 
There is no strict observance of the purdah 
iu \ illage society, especially for the daughters 


of the village, tinrojiui did not even veil 
herself as she stirted out. saying. “Shsila 
will yuucomeout with mea little wav Shaila, 
objected a iiltle, saying " But aunt, mother 
told me to retnm very soon. ’’ 

"Why, madamo’''" n«ked the elder girl 
jestingly. “ is your bridegroom coming to- 
d.iy’'*” Shaila blushed deeply, but made no 
oUier answer 

“Very well. gob.ick. " said Sarojini, '* it 
IS not very far nfl’, I can go alone." She let 
go of Sbaila's band and went off alone 

Cbhidam's house stood at a little distance. 
As «he came near it she saw her four year 
old son Kanu sitting in their yard and feed- 
ing a bid with grass and new leaves. 
Chbidam's grandson was collecting these 
materials and his granddaughter was busy 
trying to put her anklets on the legs of the 
kid The poor creature had very little taste 
for this adornment but its objections were 
not at all listened to 

Sarojini slapped the cliild'i, face vigoiously 
and then dragged him ofl' liome The boy 
roared lustily all tlie way. As soou as she 
reached the house, the first person she s-aw 
was her venerable old aunt who was sitting 
in the sun, nodding and yawning "Why are 
you beating the child she asked her niece 
“What else is to be done? she replied ; 
“ho is a wicked youog imp and will come to 
a bad end. I found him playing by the side 
of the big tank. He will get himself drowned 
one day." 

“I did not go to the big tank,” howled 
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Kami, “I want tho kid, 0 0, Oh.” Sarojini 
.slapped iiiru even more soundlj' to shut him 
up. There would be a mighty to-do if her 
aunt came to know that tho child had been 
to a Mahoroedan’s house. 

“Wbat a wretch you are,” said the old 
lady, "you have got only one baby left, and 
yet you are beating him day and might*' 
She began to yawn and nod again. Sarojmi 
felt very depressed all of a sudden. She left 
the child and entered her bedroom. 

Rarojini’s husband’s home was in a neigh- 
bouring village. At first, after her marriage 
she used to come home once a year, r^ular- 
ly But after tho children began to come, 
these annual visits grew less regular This 
time she bad come after fi\e years. These 
years had brought her ]oys and sorrows with 
no niggardly hand. Of her three babies two 
bad left her. Sarojini’s heart was full of 
fear for the one that was left Would Ood 
leave him to her, unfortunate woman that 
she was ? She wanted to pour out all the 
wealth of her heart before the altar of this 
child-god but drew back in fear. So her 
treatajent of the child was most iocoosistent. 
Sometimes she would lavish an amazing 
amount of love on bun, sometimes nothing 
but blows and scoldings would tall to his 
share. In his father's house Kanu did not 
hare a very happy time, because he bad no 
way of escape from his mother and bad to 
submit to this capricious treatment. All tbe 
servants of the honse were busy with him 
the whole day. It he made but one step 
out of Che front door, he was at once captur- 
ed and brought back. 

But be breathed with relief when be 
came here His mother spent most of her 
time gossiping and playing cards with her 
friends and sisters-in-Iaw and had very little 
time to spare for him. The family was yeer 
and did not keep any servants So if he 
conld once escape from his mother, there 
Was no one to restrict his movements. 

He made full use of tins newly found 
freedom. He made friends with all the 
cnildren of the neighbourhood, be they higb- 
rnfv^j great favourites were 

Lhhidaia s grandchildren. Besides the child- 
ren, there were puppies, kittens and a kid He 
mved the kid most of all. He called the kid 
Panu, rhymiDg_ it with his own name Kano, 
and ^ presented it with the new coat, he had 
received from his parents this year as a 
Pujah gift His mother, of course, retrieved 
the garment in no time Kanu next tried 


to make SI present of liis ahoe>, but had to 
ghe up in desp.ur as ho could not solve tho 
problem of putting two shoes on four 

feet. 

But the strict orthodoxy of his giand- 
father’s house was a torture to him. Ever 
and anon fie would be brought back in dis- 
grace from Chhidam's house and washed 
and purified Sarojini herself was not very 
orthodox, but she feared her old aunt and 
had to give way to their injunctions But 
as she had come back after a long time, she 
spent a good deal of her time with her old 
play-fellows and so Iianu could roam about 
at large to his he.art*s content 

Tl*e ten days of the Pujab festnal pa'-'w! 
away all too soon Sarojini must go 
back DOW. She had obtained permission to' 
visit her father’s home with great difficulty 
She li.ad promised to get back befnie her 
husband’s sistei Jeff for her own home 
This sister-in-law had kindly consented to 
look after the house for tho few days 
Sarojini would be absent 

On tbe d.ny they were to leave, Kami was 
dragged back from Chhidam’s house with 
great dilHcuUy He clasped Panu in his 
arms and oobody could loosen his hold Tho 
old Jlahomedan felt sorry foi the boy and 
said. ‘‘Please let bim have the bid, madam." 

Sarojloi turned up her nose at this 
impudence “Why should be take it 
she Said sharply. “Knnu. let go at once ' ' 
She dragged off the child by main force 
"Tate away your kid", she ordered the old 
man. “he will not stop, unless you take it 
away from before his eyes 

As Sarojini was about to enter the 
carriage, her aunt said, “Look here, my dear, 
don’t beat the child too much You have 
got only one left And try to remember that 
you are bom a Brahruin.and must act as one 
Don’t mix freely with all the low-castc 
people; it is a sin." 

2 

Kanu was very depressed for a few days 
after his letiirn to bis father's house In 
the evening, as Sarojini went to give him 
his cup of milk, she found him sitting silent 
in a corner of the room “Aio yon ilf''” 
she asked anxiously The child shook his 
head 

“Then why are you sitting with your face 
pulled so long ?’’ 

“I am hungry,” roared Kami all of a 

sadden. 
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; S.jrojini piislied the cup of milk to his 
lips nnd said, “Well, can’t you ask for food, 
when you are hungry ? You can talk like a 
panof when nobody wants you to, but you 
are dumb, when you should.” 

ICoDH pushed away the cup, after taking 
one or two * gulps of milk. “Have yon 
finished ?” asLed Sarojini 

“Tho milk is bad, I won’t take it”, said 
the boy. 

“Bad indeed!” said tlie mother. “J 'don’t 
know what has happened to you, you little 
nuisance, you are always sniffing and finding 
fault with everything.” She went away 
with the milk. 

As booa as her hnsband returned she 
went to him and said - ‘You don’t take any 
'care of tlie child at all. He is getting 
queerer eiery da 3 ' He won’t take any 
kind of food, and how is such a young child 
to live without food 

“Why are you here, may I ask ?” said 
the husband aognlj' ‘Am I to work at tho 
office and look aftei the child, too ? I have 
uo objeefioD to working as a nurse to your 
boy, if you would kindly look after the 
oftice.” 

She went back with his eyes fuU of 
tears She had come for a little sympathy 
and fche got this ' Her heart wa< beary. 
partly w ith fear for her child and partly 
with anger against her husband 

Kanu became more and more unroana* 
geable everyday. Ho would not take food, 
ho would 6oi bathe oi sleep Before, be 
used to fall asleep at eight and slept like 
n trp .ill through the night Now be woke 
up with a cry three or for times during the 
night and would sleep again only after a 
great deal of petting and cajoling 

A few dajs before tho Kali Poja, Sarojlni 
got up in the morniog and found that Kanu 
was burning with fever Bereavement bad 
come more than once in her life, young as 
she was She was almost petrified with 
flight. Afttr .1 wiiilc sbo shook up her 
sleeping husband and said, "Kanu has got 
fever ” 

“Have jou looked well asked her hus- 
band sleepily. 

“I have, a'l much as I could”, smd she 
weeping ‘'You get up and see 

Kamrt> father got up and cvamined him 
M ell Then he began to put on his coat and 
said, “Don't feed him now, I an. going far 
the doctor”. 

Ho went out. A black shadow seemed to 


hnre descended over every thing and a!! 
seemed dark to her. She sat beside her 
child nnd felt too nervous to be afraid 
even. ’ ' , , 

Her husband Birendra retarned after a 
while, with the doctor. He evamined the 
child, wrote a prescription and went ont 
Birendra asked him something and he 
answered in English. Sarojini’s heart grew 
cold with fear and she asked him anxiously, 
"'SVha.t did the doctor say ?” 

“Nothing much,” said Birendra ; “the 
season is not good and he told us to be 
careful” He went out quickl)' as if afraid 
of her asking him anything more. 

Sarojini could not attend to anything that 
day. She did not even take her meals Luckily 
her sister-in-law was still (here, or the whole 
tociily wonld have gone wjthoutfood thatd.iy. 
Next day. in the morning, Birendra went to 
take the temperature of the child “Has tho 
temperature fallen ?” asked Sarojini auxiou«lj'. 

Birendra sliook his head. This j'ouDg 
couple bad made the acquaintance of the 
god of death al! too soon, and fliey sat 
silent now, without speaking to each other. ' 
After a while Kanu opened his eyes nnd 
said, “I want fiied nee, mother.” 

Sarojini passed her band across his brow 
and said, “I have not got it now I shall give 
it after a while Take a little milk non ; there’s 
a good boy,’ 

Kaon had not the slightest desire to be^a 
good boy He shook his head and cried, “f 
won't take milk. I want fried rice Tale me 
to grandfather’s house, they have got fried 
nee there” 

“All right, I shall fry it now, yon take 
this milk first”, said Ins motlicr, coii'oJinglj' 
But Kanu would not be consoled ; he 
pushed away tho cup of milk and wept, "f 
want to go to grandfather's house ” 

“Very we)]”, said his mother, ‘‘we shall 
go tliere, get well first ” 

But Kanu did not show any sign of 
getting noH His feior grew worse, and com- 
plications developed Sarojim's constant weep- 
ing drovo Birendra to the town, from whence 
be fetched a doctor of great reputation lie 
prescribed a good many medicines but (Iiese 
did not seem to mend matters much The 
cluld grew weaker nnd weaker. He did 
even weep or talk. 

An old man practised liomoopathj- 'J 
tbo village Sarojisi went to him 
wept out her tsle He heard the history fj 
tlio disease and said i “tVell, little mother, I 
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can prescribe medicine, but my treatment 
^viU not eo ^vith the doctor's treatment ^ 

“I won’t give him doctor’s medicine, 1 
will give yours only ? . » 4 4u * 

"When she came home, she found that 

Birendra had already given the child its 
medicine. Sarojini decided that two good 
medicines would have double etTect and 
administered the homeopathic medimne also. 
Ihis occured more than once. The fever 
showed no partiality lor eitlicr treatment, 
blit went on increasing. 

In the early morning, she dreamed an ill- 
omened dream and woke up in tears. She ran 
to her sleeping husband and said, shaking mm, 
“Please look after the child a bit I am 
going to Kail’s temple.” „ 

You need not go anywheie now, he said 
“Prepare Kaiui’s milk fil'st.” Sorojmi did 
not listen to him. , , . , j 

She came back after a long while, bjiehad 
been praying before th#" goddess with all her 
heart and soul aud had lost all count of time. 
She had forgotten even about tlia child s meal^ 
When she came back, shesaw her husb.and 
sitting with mi angry scon I on his face 
“What on earth have you been doiog / 
ho asked j "tho sick child had bwn crying 
for food. Have you no sense at all ? 

Sarojmi shivered witli fear, lest his anger 
should offend the goddess She changed the 
topic at ODCO and said. “I have promised the 
goddess a pair of kids, if my child gets well 
Ua\e you fed Kami, or shall I bring his 
milk , 

Bireodr.a’s face still scowled disapproval 
“Bo you think he would remain without food 
so long I have spoiled half the milt, it 
boiled over upon ray hand. It is hurting 
me like the devil ; see if you can give me 
something to put on it” 

Sarojini sat up through the whole night 
Slie felt overpowered with sleep now and 
then, but the memory of last night’s fright- 
ful dream brought her back forcibly from 
before the gates of dreamland 

As the eastern sky grew rosy witli the 
approach of dawn, her heart felt light all of 
a sudden. She ran to Kami, and placed her 
hand on his brow. The fever seemed much 
less. She did uot belieie her own senses. 
Misfortune had made her mistrustful 
even of small pieces of ‘ luck. She placed 
her hand again on the child. This lime too 
the fever seemed less. She woke np her 
husband. “Just pntyourliand on Kann once,” 
she said . 1 , 


“Why, why?” he cried sitting up in 
fright, “is the fever worse?” 

“IJo. no,” said Sarojini; it seems less to 
me, so I want to be confirmed." 

Birendra left his bed and approached his 
son, tliermometer in hand. Sarojini gazed 
intently at that small tube of glass, with her 
two eyes foil of hope and fear It seemed 
as if her whole life hung m the balance. 
Birendra took away the thermometer and 
went to the hurricane lantern. He evamined 
tt closely and long His wife greu 
alarmed and a^ked. “What are you doing with 
it for such a lengtii of time^ Is not the fever 
less? Why do vou not speak ? ' 

Birendra looked up at his uife's^ face, 
which had giown pale with fear ‘ Don t 
be afraid,” he said consolingly ; ‘ did fear 
ever help matters t Why do yon weep like 
a child i Kanu's fever is much less See 
for yourself,” he held out the thermomctei 
to her. Sarojun took it and saw that he 
had told her the tiuth , , 4 

She went and threw liorself on her bed. 
All her anxiety and agony of mind flowed 
out in the form of tears from tier eyes. 
Birendra understood. He sat silently by 
her. and stroked her head , ,, , . „ 

Kanu's fever had really left him. Ho 

began slowly to lecover. He began to talk, 
to -ask for forbidden things, to quarrel with 
his mother and even to try to run out of 
the room Sarojini liad been working like 
a giant all these days. She liad passed most 
of her nights without sleep, still she knew 
uo fatigue of body or mind. Suddenly all 
her strength seemed to have left her She 
had to drag herself up forcibly from !ier 
in the morniug She felt sleepy and 
tired all the day. She sat by the kitchen 
fire and nodded with sleep Her cooking grew 
too bad to be believed. 

‘'Ton need not cook any more, said 
Birendra, alter a few days. “One day you will 
fall into the fire. I have engaged a cook 
The doctor had prescribed a change for 
Kano. I see that Kami’s mother needs a 
change more.” 

Kann grew better without any change ol 
air Sarojini had to be on tlie alert the 
whole day, lest Kann would give her llie 
slip and escape out of the house. Though 
the cooking was no longer her duty, yet she 
was still too tired to look after a convalescent 
child. So she would grow irritable now and 
then and her old habit of beating the child 
. would possess her again But the hand 
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raised to strike wooid drop by her side 
again. This one too had been about to leave 
her. But for Die luercy of the goddess, there 
^ould not have been any one left to annoy 
tiie unfortunate mother. Kaau used to pre- 
pare himself for the bloiv with bis head 
bowed down and his back arehed, but when 
the impending hloAv would retire from half- 
Ava}', he Avouid become dumbfounded with 
astonishment and the howl he had kept ready 
to announce his disapproval ol his luothei’s 
behaviour, would die in lus thra.at 

A iew days passed auay like this Then 
Saro]ini said to her husband, “Ton are keep- 
ing mighty quiet, have you forgotten that 
onr piiDCipal duty still lemains undone?” 

‘ What IS that, if I may ask ?” said 
Birendra, 

“I have pioroised to sacrifice a pair of 
kids to the Goddess Kali llnst not we see 
to it now 

“Alrifhh” said Birondra shortly That day 
ill the morning, as Kami camo out of the 
bedroom after taking hi® morning cup of 
iBilk, be jumped witli surprise and cried out 
with gladness ringing in lu< voice, ‘'Panu, 
Panu, see mother Panu has come tons” 

Sarojini ran out hastily A mao bad 
been despatched to the 'weekly country 
fair to purchase the kids. He had returned 
with them and tied them to a post in the 
big yard, without her knowiDC anything 
about it At Kanu’s shout of glee, she 
ran ont and then felt ready to sink down at 
the sight that met her Kami had 

clasped Panu in Ins arms and ivas dancing 
AAith joy. He Avas feeding it, stroking its 
glossy back and trying to lift it in bis arms 
Panu did not seetn to eo/ov these procecdiag« 
mncli, but ho was taking the glass and other 
food offered quietlj Sarojiiu grew alarmed 
How woiild It bo possible to hike .iwav the 
kid from Kanu ■' But A^hat else could be 
done ? The kid had been bought as a sacn 
ficc to the goddess and sacrifico it they roust 
It would be a terrible sin to think other- 
AAise For the good of Kami, they must 
give him .a little paiu 

She tried to deceive the child ‘WInt a 
silly you aTO,’'she said, "this i< not P.ifl« 
Ikauu is not so big 

Kami laughed in seem at lus mother's 
ignorance ‘Oh no, it iv Panu l>o you think 
1 don’t know See. here are the mails of 
.anklets lonnd his legs.' Tlie kid had nhite 
marks on the Jeg* ‘s.iiojini had hoped to 
convince Kami. AMtli her lies, but she had 


to letire dUcorafitted from the contest 

Kanu did not give any trouble to any one 
that day. He did not badge an inch from 
Panu's side. The kid Avas so avoU attended 
fo, that it bleated in fear and discomfort 
At night Sarojini found it on her bed by 
Kaou’s side. This time Kanu received some 
good slaps, but that did not diminish his 
ardour a bit He too went Aveth Panu. to the 
yard, to share the bed of straw. Sarojini had 
to admit defeat again and she arranged 
for the kid’s staying inside, close 
by the door. Tho sarifice was to take 
place the next dai*. How was Kami 
to be persuaded to give up his playmate '•' 
His mother began to feel lery nen'oiis .about 
it At last she decided to take .away the 
kid very early m (he morning when Kami 
would be still asleep and to place it jn «ome 
neighbour’s house. From thence it could 
be safely transferred to the temple. 

But Kami was even quicker than his 
mother. His protcctii'e instinct warned liim 
of danger beforehand Sarojmf got up early, 
but found to lier dismay that Pami ivns no 
longer iheie. As soon as she had got up, 
she had found Kanu absent from the room 
She kne'v that both the runaways ivoiild bo 
found together She informed her husband, 
(hen 'ent out a servant to look for Kanu 
and Panu She herself stood at the front 
door, looking anxiously in every direction for 
a sign of the missing ones 

Ko sign could be found of them, but a 
messenger came from the templo and in- 
formed her that it w.as nearly tune for the 
sacrifice and the priest had asked them to 
como «oou with everything ready 

‘ We are just vtartiog,' vaid Sarojim (u (he 
man. but she could not think of any nay 
of nnnagiog this Unless Kami and the 
kid were found, what could bo done ? She 
forcibly dragged herself UAvay from the front 
door and made all the other arrangements 
for the ceremony She b.atlied and dressed 
and Birendra too A\as driAcn into getting 
ready. 

Just at this time a clamour at Hie front 
door Avas heard Tlie child's cry mingled 
with the kid’s bleaftog Everybody ran to 
the door A servant was trying to take 
awav I’anu frcmi the child’s grasp Kami 
clung fo (he kid with all his might .and wept 
loudly 

Saroiini ran to Kanu and caught hold of 
biui servant at once sn.itchtii anav 

the kid nni disappeared in a hurry. Kami 
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one beat and scratched like mad, weeping all 
the time and crying, “I won’t let Panu be 
billed.” 

Sarojini could not imagine who could 
have given the child this information. She 
tried to take him in her arms and comfort 
him. “Who told yon that Panu is to be 
killed ?” she asked ; “they are taking it only 
to bathe it, because it is very dirty.” 

Kanu struggled franticallv to get away 
from her. “You 'are teJliog me a lie,” be 
cried ; “Bhola has told me that you will kill 
him. I won’t let yon.” 

Sarojini was very late for the sacrificial 
ceremony. She could not soothe Kanu and at 
last left him crying in her sister-in-law’s charge 
and hurried to the temple. The priest had 
waited for her and began as soon as she 
arrived. The ceremony was over very soon 

Saro]ini felt very nervous as she returned 
home. She wondered how she would find 
everything She heard the sound of KAnu’s 
weeping even before she had entered the 
house As she entered, she was informed 
that Kanu could not he fed by any means; 
he had fallen down and cut his forehead 
while tiying to run out of the house She 
entered her bedroom and found lier sister-in- 
law sitting by Kanvi, trying to make him 
sleep. Kanu had a bandage round his forehead, 
through which a red stain was slowly making 
its appearance. 

Sarojini’s heart suddenly seemed to turn 
to ice with fright The stream of blood, she 
had )ust seen in the temple, seemed to bare 
rolled here and touched her child's forehe.vd 
She had offered blood to the goddess for her 
child’s good, but her child’s blood had 
flown in consequence. Her eyes filled 
with tears and she bowed down again and 
agam in her mind to the goddess and asked 
pardon of her for her child’s misbeharjonr. 

Birendra had been out for a walk. Coming 
back, he found his wife in tears and asked 
in surprise, “What is the matter ?” 

' Co in pd see,” said Sarojini. Birendra 
went in without a word He came out 
immediately after and said, “Don’t you know 
yet that one has to c.^!! a doctor if some one 
IS down with fever? You have got three 


servants in the house aud they all know the 
doctor’s house.” 

Sarojini's face turned white. “Has he got 
fever again ?” she asked. 

Birendra got annoyed and said, “You don’t 
know even that ? Then what on earth were 
you weeping about ? Go in and see to the 
child. I am going for the doctor. You are 
all so supremely wise and. needs must take 
away the kid by force from the boy There 
irere only fhosettvo kids in this world one 
would suppose.” 

“How can yon talk so said bis wife 
weeping. ‘The kid was purchased as an 
offering to the goddess : what could I do but 
take it ?” 

“Very well, yon have taken it and now 
stand ready to bear the consequences" With 
this he walked out of the house. 

The doctor came. “A relapse again ho 
asked with a grave face “Tliis is rather 
serious. Such a young clilld, to hare two 
attacks, withm such a sborttime ' Be e.'ctremolv 
careful. Have this prescripNoo made up at 
oDce and don’t let the child get up at all. 
He must be kept well covered, too” 

Birendra did not go to his offico that 
day. He s.it by the side of Ins son and 
attended to biro. But the child was extremely 
restless He would not lie down, he would 
not take any medicine and nothing conid 
stop his loud weepings. His fever increased 
and gradually be began to sink 

On the morning of the third day he said 
suddenly, “I want Panu.” 

Birendra stroked his body soothingly 
“Get well first, my darling,” he said, “and I 
will bring you Panu,” 

The child pushed away his liand. “Ko, you 
won't”, he wept, “you have killed him ’ 

Sarojitu was sleeping the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. She dreamed that goddess Kali 
stood before her, saying, “It is getting late, 
where is my sacrifice ?” 

At the agonised call of her hnsband, she 
sat up in alarm. But one little playmate 
bad already departed in search of the other. 
The child started on his last journey, dressed 
in tlie new coat which once he had presented 
to Panu. 
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of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu Aghorenaib was 
bom m tb<? nllaffc of ))rahn33D?noD. in Ibe 
district of Dacca, in Uio year ls51. He was 
the youngest of four brothers After a distin- 
cHiehed flc.aden))cal career in the rresidency 
College, Calcutta, he proceeded to Kogland 
with the Gilchnst scIiolars?»p of 1 -700 a year 
for further studies, lie joined the K Sa clashes 
at the Kdinburgh Unirersity, studying under 
Professors Crum Brown and Tait. Ilatiog stood 
first in thcB. Sc., ho obtained the Batter Prize 


in I’iiy«i 0 al Science in 1^75 So^n after, he 
won also the miich-coTctiH! Hope Prize in 
Chemistry, rbndmg fiptt 'i» a com}>efjtire 
natiiination for which t-ome of the professors 
from Cambridse and f/mdon also fat. He 
then went Jo (h-nnany, and earned on tc- 
M-arch woil, for two yearn at iiio unirersity 
€if Bonn, and studied "Cryftallograj’f'y" tinder 
Prof Vomralh, Heat and Klectricify und'-f 
Prof Clausius, and flrganic Chetiiislry — the 
Itenrmc <»fotip— tindir Prof. Kctule Ifcturning 
from Ocj7B3»y to Kdinbuiyh, he t<yjV his 
I) yr in 1K77 After cotnj’ltting his foreign 
(duration ticliadjust returnc-dto Intfiawhen ins 
hatber dud 'Die late Nizam of Hyderabad, 
t*lio Mas kern on »j>rwding tdocaliun m hts 
(loininions. and who had conic to know of 
Aghoifiiaih Chaltopadbyaya's bri'liaot intellei • 
(ual (jualitics. lonted him to organ!<« 
cduraticn in (us >^'ta(c Achorenath accepted 
Kfsico under the Utc Nizara, and set to 
ssorl with rca‘ immediately In a fcliort time, 
cducalioo began to make rapid pn>grc«s fa 
Ihdemhad, all tiirough the initiativo and 
organising ability of tho young, enthusiastic 
cdoottonisL He firht established the Nizam 
College, and then «ct about establishing lehools 
both (or boys and girls, a’l over the Nizam's 
Dominions. IDs pioneenng wort was at once 
recogni'Cd, and thcreaflor he was known as 
tho ■ father of Kducation ' in the State. Afore 
than ail his educational work, however, was 
his exemplar)' life that extorted the admira* 
tioQ of all for its nobility and purity, for 
its embodiment of all great ideals of truth, 
of fore, of justice and patiioUsm. Agfiorcoafii 
Chattoindhyaya and his wife (who whole- 
lieartediy cooperated with her husband in all 
his activities) threw open their home to all 
who might choose to come without any the 
least distmctiDD. There were many students 
who were practically permanent residents 
of their home, and who were a’l brought up. 

«o to speaV, with equal tendeiness and 
soJieitade, cared for equally, along w ith his 
own children, of whom Aghorenath was 
blessed with eight, four sous and font 
daughters. All the children in the hou'e 
who were not his own called Aghorenath J 
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Chattopadhyaya tlieir “uncle”. It was 
natural that in such a home no notion of 
caste, creed or race should have entered the 
mind of the young, who must have lived 
in perfect comradeship and love. In that 
delightful and perfect commonwealth of 
children, all social and credal and radal 
differences should naturally have vanished 
and they must have lived as one happy 
family of brothers and sisters. There were 
no distinctions. All had equal privileges of 
a common home. To a cup of tea and 
hearty and endearing talk even strangers 
were welcome, at all time of the day. The 
home of Aghorenath Cliattopadhyaya was 
known as the ‘ Seat of Learning because 
there met all men of learning and culture 
and distinction — moulvis, pandits, European 
scholars, lawyers, public men, and indeed 
everybody who had some pretence to 
scholarship. 

S^natiM’s Childhood and Eovcvtion 

Such was the home into which Sarojini 
came. The fortunate circumstaoces of her 
life cannot be measured iu terms of worldly 
riches bat by other riches more valuable 
than gold, more lasting. Fortunate, iudeed, 
she was to have been boro of so great 
parents as Aghorenath Cliattopadhyaya and 
his wife There is no doubt whatever that 
the first influences in her life shaped her 
general attitude once for all, which stood 
many a test, in the future, when she was 
confronted with thorny problems in her 
personal as well as public life. Sarojini 
Chattopadhyaya, the eldest living of 
Aghorenath Chattopadbyaya’s children, was 
born at Hyderabad on the 13th of February, 
1879. True educationist that he was, Aghore- 
naWi aWowed his children to grow in perfect 
freedom. There was no sort of ‘don’t do that, 
don’t do this’ code in the house Thus she en- 
joyed unrestricted freedom in the home. 
She was also brought up, in a sense, in the 
lap of luxury. Her father employ^ an 
English governess and a EVench governess 
wilha viewto giving her an excellent training. 
She had the luxury of having her own room, 
her own library, her own furniture and her 
own wardrobe, even when she was but a child! 
Aghorenath showed special aftenfion to all her 
requirements. Being an educationist himself, 
he took pleasure in giving lessons, in nature 
study and science by means of simple con- 
versation to all the children in his house. 


And quite c.aily Aghoren.ith laid the founda- 
tion of Sarojini’s sound geneial knowledge. 
Though Aghorenath Cliattopadhyaya and his 
wife spoke Bengali in the liome, the children 
all spoke to their parents only in Urdu, which 
was no doubt due to the influence of environ- 
ment This had one excellent result, the 
children became all good linguists. As Saro- 
jini grew a little older, she had a Persian 
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teacher, and she had to take up Persian as 
second language in her school course Appear- 
ing for the Matriculation examination of the 
Madras University when she was only in. her 
twelfth year, she passed that examination 
creditably. Quite early she had developed a 
taste for literature By the age of fourteen 
she had read almost aU the English poets, 
her favourite authors probably being Shelley, 
Tennyson and Browning, as she read them 
more than others. About this period she 
showed signs of a hast developing mind, a 
mind that responded most 'soncitively to the 
beauty of external phenomena. 8hc had a 
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distinctly poetical bent In her, as 3 ’et,tfae poetic 
soul was sfinggling for self-expression. Id her 
letter to Arthur Symons she speaVs of how 
her inborn poetic instinct Blrnggled for 
mastery over circumstance, and how it 
uJtinjateiy triumphed. 



Kimiali IJarada'SHodan LK'vi, 
Ofre Aslioronafh Chat(oindhiaja) 


"One dav. wlien I was eleven. I was s>(i;hiD{: over 
a bum in Atirebru. U oowWhV come nzht . l-ut 
iDvteod n whole poem oime to me suddeob • I 
wiotoitdown I'rom that day mj- 'poetic career’ 
lifffdo At thirteen I wrote a Jong iiooni /» h Ijdy 
of the IdiVe— l.JOy lines in eix days. At thirteen 
I wrote a drama of 2000 line*, a full (ledeed 
ivissionnto tiling that I bopan on the spur o' the 
moment w.iliout forethousht, iiist to spite my doc- 
tor, who said 1 was very ill and mnst not tourJi 
a book.” 


It is not everyone who sifs down to work 
a sum in Algebra, and gets disgusted with jf, 
that could do the nlternatuo feat of coroi>ov 
ing .-I Hholo poem on f'c in$lant. sfdl 
less could ouo spout forth a drama, 
however slioit, on the spur of the moment, 
juvt to spite the doctor, who. in the ordinary 
jvcr/ormance of his duty, had pronounced the 
patient as too weak for any mental strain 
nnd ndrised stoppiig of book-re.iding. No 
'.urcr evidence was rcciuircd, after this amaz- 
ing demonstration, to prmc that San>;ini 
had the tiiic poetic gift. The poet in her was 
all along stniggling for self-cspressiou, but 
the time was not come yet for the awakening 
of her full powers Tliat was sfjJJ in the 
future. After passing her Matriculation 
examimtion, Rome tinio later, she wrote a 
Jittle Persian play (in Kngli«h) called "Jlehcr 
Muneer'’, (It is not clear whether it is to 


(his one or some other that Sarojini le/ers 
ID her letter to Arthur Symoils. just quoted) 
lliis play was, probably, influenced by her 
Persian study, which she was then roakiog. 
Aghorenath Chattopadlijaya, who had always 
encouraged his daughter’s literary proclivities, 
got this printed in the local press, as a 
generous mark of his appreciation and further 
encouragement A few copies of the little 
Persian play were distributed to a few 
friends, and cue copy was presented to the 
late Nizam in the year ISOd On .seeing the 
work, and hav ing already learnt of j oung 
Sarojini's preoccupations with poetry, and 
sincerely desirous of encouraging true genius. 
His Eialtcd Highness sent a message to Dr. 
Aghorenath Cbattopadliyn) a to irquire what 
his daughter w ould hnv c as royal gift- 
This little incident resulted in Sarojmi 
being granted a foreign scliolarshtp o' 
1300 a year, with first-class psss,agc, in 


FmvK.v Fi'icvtiox aM)Ti'\'M 

Saiojini was then at the cnily ago of 
sivteoD, but of fears she knew none, though 
she was unwilling at first to go to England 
5hc went to Dcmbay. nnd from (licro she 
sailed for England, with an old family friend 
to keep company during the lojage. In 
England she had (he unique priviiege of 
being the ward of the giesl .Manning, 
who was the pioneer worker for Indian 
students in Engl.and To Miss ilanning’s salon 
some of the liigliest literary figures in England, 
and other highly ciillnrcd men in society, 
resorted Here it was that Snrojini first met 
sir (now Sir) Edmund Gosee, who later 
stood sponsor to her in England, through the 
kiod oflicos of Jliss Sfanning. Sim met in 
the same place other lifenary critics ofTjondon 
who were to bo her fricnd«, met (he late 
William Archer, tho distinguished dramatic 
critic, who did so much to j>opii|.ansc Ib«en 
in England, met also Mr. Ileincniann. hd 
future puhlisliev, As (ho rules of no college 
at Cambridge would permit tho admission of 
a Rtadcnt before eighteen, and as Siropni 
was then only sixteen, she attended lectures 
at King’s College, London, until she could 
join Cambridge Jfcninvi.ilp. she had to he 
gelHng rtady for her “Little-tJo" at Cambridge 
At cigiiteco sho wav admitted into Oirion 
College, but obviously (hat kind of life 
did not aait her. She got tired of itniicrRity 
life, with itv roulmo and discipline Hvr 
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contemporaries in Cambridge U'sed to say ol 
her: ‘Ton have a little Indian girl here, 
who does nothing but write poetry !" Id a 
few months her health broke down, and her 
career at Girton came to an abrnpt end 
Leaving Cambridge, she travelled oa the 
continent, sojourning in Switzerland and 
Italy for a few months in the year 1697. 
The grandeur and beauty of the natural 
scenery of Switzerland and of the beauty- 
spots in Italy, no Jess than the historic past 
of Italy, stirred Sirojini’s heart to its ven' 
depths Italy, the mother of the Renaissance, 
Italy the land of Dante, the home of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, and Italy which pio- 
duced a Mazzini and a Garibaldi, must haic 
appealed to her imagioatioo by the rich 
legacy of history. 



A TcK\iN(j-roiM 

■When Sarojini was in London, and after 
she got herself once introduced to Edmund 


Gosse, she was a frequent visitoi to that 
critic's house, and soon became one of the 
most intimate and welcome of his guests. 
She had then been writing a lot of poetry, and 
one day in one of her irrepressible moods 
bltitfed out the trnth to her host Mr. 
Gosse requested to be allowed to see her 
compositions, and a big-sized bundle of 
MSS. was placed in his hands by Sarojini. 
a slip of a girl, who had entertained 



Miss l,ei]amanl Naido (Second Daughter ot 
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ambitions of achieving poetic fame in n 
language that was totally foreign to her! 
He scrutinised the bundle, and wa^' utterly 
disappointed with the stuff. He was in an 
embarrassment, but there was no way out of 
the ditBculty. He knew that Sarojini w.is 
yoong, enthusiastic ; he would take the risk 
and advise her. Let 3Ir. Gosse himself 
speak • 

T advised the consiimment of all that she had 
written, in this falsely Ensrhsh vein, to tlie waste- 
paper basket I implored her to consider that from 
a young fnduin of extreme eensibiJity. who had 
mastered not merely the langDage but the prosodj' 
of the We-st what we wished to receive was, not 
n rechauffe of Anglo-Saxon seutinient in an Anglo- 
6axon setting, but some revelation of the heart . o' 
Indi^ borne sincere penetrating analysis of native 
passtoo, of the principles of antique religion and of 
Buell mysterious intimations as stirred the soul of 
the East long before the West had begun to dream 
that it bad a soul. Moreover. 1 entreated Sarojini 
to write no more about robins and skylarks, in a 
landscape of our Jtidland countries, with the 
Village bells somewhere in the distance calling the 
pinshioners to church, but to describe the flow 
the freits, the trees, to set her poems firmly^ 
the mountains, the gardens, the temples, to 
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iJiicc to us flio \i\iM lyjimUtious of {iorosin\o* 
Imtluoiis iiml. unMtnili.ir itrovime; in other Nkonls. 
f<j ls> A tn-ituiiic InAi.m fsjet of the IXysran. aot a 
deter tn.ieliino-nuilo iimlator of tlm Enulish 
t lassies.’’ 

Sarojini nccei'tod tlio K<>ftJ*»nhircd critt- 
cNm of 3Ir. (Jossp. (endcrctl to her with (ho 
I'cst of niothcs, nnd wliat ttas more, acled 
lip (o his hUKROstion nnd iidtico. Ilic resuU 
t\ns tliaf, tthen ten years Inter sho pubUsIied 


A 
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Tlie elJosf feon of tlic famile, ^irendranath 
ClntUijiaJtiyflya, an exile from home sinco 
jyt)]. t'hcn ho "ftas only 21 years of age 

her first volume of 'crsc, and still fater two 
moic toiiimos, her poetry struck an indivi- 
dual note, not to speak of its matchless fync 
jiassion Her maturer woik, especially “Tbo 
llird of Time’ (1012), was of such quality 
that, in the words of Mr. Gosse himself, 
there was '‘nothing, or almost nothing, which 
the severest criticism could call in question.” 

MAnnt^oE .v'n Domestic Liff 
After a stay of three years in England, 
i>itii an interval of a brief sojovro on Ihe 
continent, in September of 1898 Sarojini 
returned to Hyderabad Even before she 
-s. had left for England, in 1895, when She was 
\only sixteen, the great struggle of her life 
^begnn. But she must be constant to ber love, 


and loyal to lliciiiuii to^^}lOltl slic had already 
piren her love. And so in llio December 
of (liG year in which she rtturiied from 
Kngland, sho marriid Dr. 31. Ooiindamjulu 
Nnidti, the man of iicr clioico, breaking 
Ihroiigh Ihe bond? of ca?le, firm in her 
resolve never to dc'^crl lier clierishcd idea!®, 
(hough friends might fall her and her own 
community scoff at her and call her a renegade. 
It has been (lirougliout a happy domestic life 
that 3 Ik. Sarojini Kaidu enjoyed, though 
occasionally marred by illnesses caused by 
the general poor stato of healtli which was 
her lot from tlio beginning. Her constitution 
was delicate, nnd any little cau'-c upset licr. 
In ono of her dejected moods, she wrote to 
Arthur Symons in 1901: 

“Do you know 1 liavc some very t>caufiful 
i)00iiis ilentin;; jD llio air, and if the jrwh an? 
kiDil I shall ca.st my soul like a net and capture 
them this year. if tlio cods are kind— 
and CTant me a littfo uifusure of beilih. 
ll IS all I need to maVo mv life perfect for the 
verj' 'Spirit of Delight’ that Shelley wrote of 
dwells io my little homo, it is {'ill of the must of 
birds io (ho garden end cliildrco m tlio Jong 
arched verandah." 

Yc®, “it Ihcnilh) is all I need to make 
my life pcrfecL" Dr 31. C. Naidu was tlio 
most loving of liushands that ono could 
imagine, and Sarojini found in him the Iul> 
fiJment of her soul’s deepest yoaruings. Of 
children sho was blessed with four, two sods 
and two daughters. In worldly riches sho was 
fairly endowed The poet io her was just 
emerging, finding fuller expression. She had 
not yet realised some of her rao^t cherished 
dreams ITould sho be cut off in the prime 
of her life'? That was the doubt that still 
lingered in her mind. That was the cause of 
her despondency, deep-rooted pessimism. 
Though frail io body, nud dolicafe in her 
health, the spirit in her w.as defiant, self- 
niKed and purposeful. 

“The Golofn Thhe-miou) ’ 

The period of despair, and the fear that 
“any tomorrow I might die,” was soon over. 
The clouds that darkened the sky of her hopes 
her aspirations her ambitions, soon lifted- 
Hevt year, in 1!)05, Mr Heioemann published 
the first volume of 3Irs Sarojini Kaidu's 
verse, called “The Golden Threshold,” with 
an introduction from her friend Arthur 
Sjiuona The poetry in this volume had an 
‘Eastern magic’ which at once extorted ad- 
miratioD and secured for It the iin.inimous 
verdict of the English press that it was 
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‘‘beautiful poetry.” tt was bailed by the 
literary critics of London as “pure sotd,” 
“surprisingly iudividual, ” “ aathentic poetry," 
and as expressing the “soul of the East”. 
There was fundamentally something human 
in these poems, said one of them, which 
seemed to prove that the best song tnew 
nothing of East or West. It might be said 
of Mrs. Sarojini Isaidu, as it was said in the 
case of Byron, slie awoke one fine morning 
and found herself famous. Then followed 
two more rolumes, “The Bird of Time” 
(1912) and “The Broken Wing” (Iflli), the 
former being iatrodneed by Mr. Kdrannd 
^ Oosse. The poetry in these \ olumes, especially 
“The Rirtl of Time,” added to her already 
well-established reputation as a lyrical poet 
of fine sensibility. Saroimi, too. has had some 
sorrow, and a good deal of sulTering, which 
her serrico in the cause of the country (which 
she passion.ately loves) brought in Us train 
But her lyric energy slackened not a bit, as 
even her last volume “The Broken Wmg” 
will show The experience gained, on the 
contrary, served only to give a richer, graver 
music to her poctiy, though sometiiing of 
the youthful ecstasy has passed out and some 
stein purpose has stepped in And that is all 
to tlio poet's advantage. 

SOSIB PeRSOXaI iMPmSSIONS 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s personal charms are 
many. Some of us who are privileged to 
know her intimately cannot but regard her 
with high admiration for some of her excellent 
personal qualities which endears her to one 
and all who come into contact with her. Her 
charni'? of manner, exquisite courtesy, 
child-liko simplicity, these combined to make 
her the most lovable of friends and the most 
courteous of hosts. She is the embodiment 
of the very highest culture that one could 
Uiink of, having boon the product of both 
cultures oriental and occidenUl. A sense of 
culture greets ono on entering her drawing- 
room, where dwells tho very spirit of beauty, 
while comfort has not been neglected. There 
®f’*PPy combination of beauty and comfort, 
side by side, beautiful objects of Flastcro craft, 
nchly coloured carpets and curtains flower 
vases conLiining clusters of flowers, seeking to 
pleaso the aesthetic sense of a visitor, white 
lounges meant for comfort-loving }>copIe 
are .af'o provide<l Fragile in person, yet 
then* IS a dainty grace in Sarojim’s per-on- 
aiily. Of^ her eyes it raigiit bo recalled, 
Aitluir Syaious lia> said: “Her ej<s wen* 


like deep pools, and you seemed to fall 
through them into depths below depths” Jlrs. 
Ifaidu is an engaging oonversationalisL Her 
wit and vivacity adds rest to her conversa- 
tions. Sarojini loves a company of friends 
more than anything else. When she was once 
uoder her doctor’s orders that she should 
rest quiet and must not receive friends or 
visitors, she had dozens of them pouring into 



JIr. Naidn’s yonngijst brother, the poet Hanndta- 
nath CUaltopauhyaya and his w ife Srimati 
Kamala Dc-ri 


her room ! It is a touching scene to see how 
she is adored by her children m the house- 
hold, People who Laie scon Sarojini move 
from town to town, like some royal personage, 
and seen her only in public life, hardly 
Tcalisc tlrnt she has another side to her life. 
As wife, as molher and a.s the mistress of the 
house, she is an ideal person. Her conduct 
in domestic life is one of the most ndmiinblc 
aspects of her many-sided actiiifics. Her 
devotion to her hii'bind i*. exemplary, her 
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lovo for her children is liraillcss and her 
Irealmenl of her servants m the homo is 
most sympallietic and kind. 

Fiiisr Emrv into Politics 

For many years past, before sbe threw 
herself into the Non-Co-operation movement. 
Mrs Saroiini Naidu had been taking some 
earl tboni she never entered _ controvermid 
nolitics of the movement, both in social and 
SSit Si wort as patriotic duty demanded 

tioD, Ookhale spoke to Saropni . 

“Stand here wtlMiie. vvatli le consecrate 
%ur m'.eS! youV sons and your 
your hfe and Xv^ught and^vour dream to ttw 
speech, see ^sions from the lull-tops 

abroad’ the messase of hope to the 

toilers in the valleys.^^^^^^ e'thortal.on and 

Ji’couDs“f at once solemn and inspmof. 

“*"Hro.rdufv^hSSs.5f= 

deed, tvhen the r getting more 

Hindus and the Muslims g ^ ^ ^ 

and more strained "h™ ™ Ev 

l,„u belmccn "““'Ser and „.der 

tremis s e j th such politics 

Gokhale “ ble task for any single 

It was an impossime u,e country 

politician howe e g polilics. 

round to saue a clouds that were 

Fortunately. J°'’®J®|5ticIl sky slowly lifted 

threatening^ the poh^icai j jluvlim 

The historic ' Se ?2nd March. 

League met in Luck which was 

1913, to adopt a ne ^ co-operation 

- to sound the keynote of loyiu co^l j 

with the sister community m aii 


naUonal welfare and progress Mrs. Sarojim 
Kaidu had the unique 

and addressing the huge assembly of Muslims. 
Here it was that she first aPP/ared ou the 
public platform as the ambassador of “‘’’du 
?IusUm unity and concord. Then, ‘n the Bombay 
Congress of 1915. held under the presidency 
of Si7 (now Lord) S. P. Sinba. she spoke 
from the Congress platform, for t.ie tira , 
in support of the Resolntion on Self-Goverc 
ment, concluding her eloquent speech with 
a poem on the higher vision of a United 
India It is from tliat day that her 
career may be said to begin At the Calcutta 
Congress, which was presided over by .'iri^ 
Besaut, lu 1917, she made an impassioned 
speech, and concluded : 

“I am only a woman and I should like to 
to you all, rt«n your hour shilM, « he« y»» 
fnr.'h.hfsMvhrs m the darkness to lead \ou. wiieu 

ou w^Ma^bcarers to uphou 

«id when you die for want of he woman 

hood of India will be with jou ^ f “^dur ot 
jemr l-anner. and the sustamers of sour streng ii 
ind .t you die. remember, the spirit oj 
of Ohittoro is enshrined with tlie maniioou oi 
India ” (fxmd cheers.) 

She aUo spoke at the Muslim League, 
held at the s.Trae time and m the same place, 
in support of the resolution demaiidiug the 
release of Mahomed All and ShauKut An 

Mumv- PitoMsoiu CoNruiiNCi 
The Madras Provincial Conference, held 
.at Conieevaram in May 191S. over which she 
was called to preside, Prered one of tie 
most stoimy of sessions held m the annals 
of the Congiess But she showed conspicuous 
ability and tact m managing and conducting 
the proceedings of the Conference. She 
delivered an extempore speech callmg upon 
young men to enroll thr-mselves in the sen ice 
of Uie empire She then justified her entrj 
into the political field, leaving her sanctunrv 
of poetry and dreams. She said • 

“Standing before you to-day, I feci a thrill of 
nnde to s.ay that henceforth I am not only with 
of yo tor. in this creat city. I have swn 
more the Vision IJeautifal to which my life 
la dedicated Often and often have tliey s.iid to 
me ■ ‘ Why Imve you come out of the ivory tower 
S dr&ims to the market place ^ Why have you 
deserted the pipe and flute of the poet to bo the 
n^tstndent trumpet of those who stand and Mil 
the Nation to b.atlle?” Because the function ^ 

S-iffi S KtSt f fi- 

S!»S;, roitrord'elA?.' »d du....r. 
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the ■ poet should say to the 
dreamer : “If you dream true, all 
difficulties, all Illusions, all de^ipair 
aio but Maya : the one thins 
that matters is hope. Here 1 
stand before you with your 
higher dreams vonr invincible 
CQurase vour indoraitiple vif- 
tories ” Therefore, to-day in 
the hour of stiucsle. when in 
your hands it lies to win yictorj’ 
for India. I, a weak womaj. 
have come out of my liome. 
I, a dreamer of dreams, have 
come into the niariet phice. 
and I say; “Go forth, comradea, 
to victory.” 


Joi.VS TIIK SATV\r.K\!!\ 
Movfjiem 

It was in the early months 
of the year 19151 that Mahatma 
Gandhi fir*! inaugiiraled in 
India what was known as 
the Satya^raha movement, 
os n protest against the 
Rowlntt legislation Mrs Naidu 
was one of the earliest to take 
the pledge. It was whole* 
hcartcdly in support, of 
Oandiii’s method of piotest 
that she went about ov- 
horting the people to ]oui 
Gandhi's movciuent during 
her tours in Madras and iii 
other places in the north. She 
even «old prohibited literature 
in the streets of Bonib.ny on 
tho Pth of Apnl. on the 
Satyagniha Day. 



Standioc (from left to nshtl Bhupendmnath Cliatfopodhyaya. (till 
recently asst 8C..-ountant general in the Nizam’a scrvieo. now 
secy. Bharat Insurance (Company. Poon.iJ Ramendranath 
Cliattopidhyaya (drd eon of the famtlrh Srimatc Suaalm. 

Devi (Mrs. A. S. Hajan). 

Si’tiog (from left to nsht) Srimaii Ushabala Dcvi (Mrs. B. Chatto- 
radljy3y4J. Snmiti Mnoalini Ch utoivulhvaya. (Moral Sciences Tiifios. 
Cambridge. Bditor. blumVo. MidraO. Uar]Qdr<malli Chaltopadhjay.v. 
Snmati Suto^iQi Devi (Mrs A. C. N. Nambur) 


FnA\cni>K i\m I\nt\\ IVouen A 
ov Dri’irrATios 

spoken on behalf of the Ind ‘ “ 

Fill hut nnw cl.., f 1 . women in 

.vUl'i llie claim oF Ini ^ n'mitificil hcncU 
CI, L Lnmn, t U 

rrriiil,cr o( Flic All-In, li, JL,n,c'l-7,l!, **. " 

Uq, lit., lion, t„ pln,J „„ bi' ” 

cmmlFT l,cl»,n Fbo Ilnl".,, 


Committee m connection with the for- 
mulation of tho promised Reform Bill Her 
diemorauduin to tho Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee on Indian Reforms on the 
desirabitity, nay justice, of granting full 
franchise and perfect political equality to 
Indian women will stand as a "remarkable 
CDinhinatioD of the proso of fact with the 
poetry of idealism,” It won a de«cnoJly 
high tribute when the chairman, on behalf 
of his commiUce, said "If I may be allowed 
to say so. it illuminates uur prosaic literatero 
With a poetic tonch”. 

Fouowek of .Majutaia Oispiii 

Rctfiming to India .after tier dcpiitatiofi 
to England, sho recognised in Oandlu Imr 
idea! of a political leader, one "great enough 
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to accept anil nu'tain the 1ei<!eTiihi|i of 
innia" Once she acc<‘p(eii fi(nt ai her 
tiolilicnl Kiint ami I<-aih>r. nolhfnj; daunlwl 
her from fnllowtns Mm (lirmisli tlilcL and 
thin. Slut aee/'pfed h'-r mf\ter*i( Mad tn Hi** 
nsaller of Jin- Khihafai, Die I*u»j'*h 
Kwnrn}. which haJ hern a^llati»;r the ininil 
of the futinfry. If i>, n'l lli*- folfimer of 
Oanillil tint she aimte liene* forward. Hut 
wfiile Hoiciti;; r*.unllii'« creed. shcalwa)a Im- 
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Mr. A C. KrvTayainn Nambiar, Editor. “Industrial 
and Tialfl {{efio« o( A«iii.” Iferiio. and Snnuiti 
Sufuisim Dot (Mrd Nambiar). yo»OJre^l 
<l.iiKkter o! tim UmiSr 

tmrted to It her own poetic touch and ferroiir 
Bhc went to England asaiii in April 1930, thi« 
tiiuo for the hooefitof her health All the same 
her country’s cause claimed her first affeo- 
tJOD, nnd sho took part in a. meeting held at 
tho Kingsway Hail, London, onder the 
auspices of the Indian Kliilafat belceafion. 
Later she spoke in the same Haft on "The 
Agony and Bhamc of the runjab,” orer which 
speech there arose an esciting corresjwndcnce 
between her'elf and the late Mr. llontagu, 
who was then the Secretary of State for 
India To Mr. Montagu’s chaUenge. asking 


rOK JANUAUY. Iff’d 

for proof of r<-ilain hl.itemcnta of Imrs. Mrs 
NaUu nii'ilerl tlie (:un;:ri-s< K<*[>ort and held 
her gnmml in a crti*fiing p-ply. Allied to 
fhw. there «n< another incidi-nl in connection 
with the .Martial Liw r-pisoJ« daring the 
>!«{dah riVllfonifi 3fal*htr. Jfts .Vatdii, to 
the r'/or*'* of a *{wvi-h at Calicut in Jfarch 
IfL‘3. _ ►/♦okf* of Jim atrocious and bjotaJ 
iKliat'otif of the Kildiery in 3I»!abar 
and cited jnsfaiici-, of i-hoclinK jnhu* 
mmity. Tho (Joiernnient of Jfadras called 
on In-r to pile (larticnUr*. or to apotogiKC. 
failinj wfnVfi ^he would l.o prosecuted ffardly 
li.ad Hic Hournnient rusher! out with their 
rammuuiquf than an array of cridcnce was 
{iiil/lishe/1 it) iiii‘ pre*’* which ccrToi>oratci 
the truth fif Mr* NaiJu's sllepiljotis The 
Ooiernment had nn tipl^ exit from a muddle 
and the fhrejtenfsl prcKecution of Jfrs. Xaidu 
neier came, thiiiigli ohn has not up till now 
withdrawn one dame or one word from licr 
charges tVlom nininurs about Handhi'a 
am*'t becinie rife. Jfrv. Xaidii was in con* 
eUnt touch with her J^tder. The arrest of her 
leader on 3Inrch IJ. Jl)23 cast a ploom and 
depression O'er the country. 3Ir! Naidu has 
piicn «s one of tho most vind pen pictures 
of the histone trial on the Ifttli at Ahmeda* 
bad. ►he beme prescnl on tiie acena 

Tun: to Jim Lriorn 

After Mahatma Oandhi'g incarceration, the 
Kon-Cooperation mmemenl was on the wane, 
partly due tn the remoral of a eommandin-j 
personality and partly duo to fho bickerings 
among those to whom the loadtrdiip of the 
moTomenl had fallen Tho Inter hi-tnry cf 
the Kon-Cooperation m'wement and (he Cin'I 
Disobedience Enquiry Report will bear ample 
endcncc with resppct to that, But 3trs Naicu 
has remained all along constant to her faith 
in her leader Th.at is the reason why she 
refarns fttll her positern B'T one of the 
principal leaders of the Kon-Cooperation 
movement, while some of those who were 
with her in (he early stages of (ho movement 
hate (wme into ohvciirilr.. It is in recogat- 
tion of her s(e.adfa«t services, and her mag- 
Dibcent services in the cause of her fellow- 
countrymen in Kenya and South Africa, 
rendered both in Africa and in India, 
(hat she has to-day been elevated to the 
highest position of honour in (he gift of the 
country— the Presidentship of the CoDgres.s 
Hrmc-llcsLiM Umtt 

But Sirs. Naidu's title to her 'conofry’* 
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gratitndtf ro'^ts on stronger foundations. Her 
contriltiitinn to Hindu-Jluslim unity and 
concord is one of the most Tninahlo and 
c\icri«licd by her countrymen. Long before 
OandhI, Indeed before any pmlitleian sought 
to make it tlio principal item of n.Minnal 
progress in the coiintrj*, she it vras that 
clung to it, urged the immediate need for it 
and insisted on the politicians of tho country 
tackling it before any other problem Tho 
circumstances of her life hare cau«cd her to 
bo a living epitome of tchnt she seeks to 
achieve. Born as a Hindu, brought up in 
constant association with ^lahomedans in a 
^lohamedan citv, and again in her wedded 
life fn.aVing her home and fnends in the s.ime 
place, imhihing tho culture of IsUiu. she 
caanot hut now- seek to unify tho two com- 
munities in mntiial bonds of love and 
tolerance, »cn her criticism of the Sangathan 


mornment, which has been so miicli misunder- 
stood, has its basis in that harmony of creeds 
and communities which she a -eks to bring 
About, by mutual undorstnnding. by mutual 
respect and concern fur c.ach other 

Wah hut one extract from a --pecch 
by Mrs. Saidti we will conclude this 
sketch 

It D^od to l-e aaid with rcfeirnifl *10 Italian 
Mvrty. ihflt Mjrriuj t)y himself wa.'i merely a 
dreamer and Inal OirjKildi was t>y himself mcrrl.r 
a toldier and ciilicr of llicm pernnitely could not 
hire what is one great hlieraieij Jijly of to- 
day Hut it was the penun of M;iiiini the dreamer 
!l];«zzint that ficcamc ihe <Jiv»l of fhnt-aJdi that 
Diade Italy fnv*. And so in the cvoluimn of our 
naliDOal history. Ihe ffindiis are Ihe 'fazzini and 
MH'salin.ans tlie OanUaldi \ coiuhination of tlie 
vi'innary. the dmimer. wilh Ihe statesman, the 
soldier, the mystic cenius with the vmlity of man- 
hood-lhat j-* what we want todsy in iJiis crest 
Indu of ours. 


NOTES 


Sir J. C. Bose‘8 Scietitific Career 
Sir J, C. Bose is known to-day as so great 
a plant physiologist that young joo.'nalists 
and Students of science are apt to think that 
his whole c.arcer as an original investigator 
in science has been concerned with plants. 
But in reality Ills researches were at first 
connected with light and eJecfricity It is 
not necessary to ransack the pages of in- 
accessible scientific publications to discover 
the details of some of Jus earlier researches. 
So well-known, authoritative and easily ac- 
cessiofe a work of reference as tho Encyclo- 
paedia Bribannica mentions somo of them 
For instance, the article on- Electric AVaves 
by Sir J, J, Thomson, rns., jo the Kneyclo- 
paedia Britannica, latest edition, Vol. IX, pp, 
-03-20S containsreferences to and descriptions 
of some of Bose’s researches. lie Coherers, 

Bose showed tliat with potassium there is an 
increase o. reaislance and jireal power of seff- 
recovery of Ihe oriainal resistance after the waves 
nave ceased. 

^lie Generators of Electric Waves. 

designed an m- 

stniment whicn cenerajes electric waves with a 
i^rirlh of Dpt more ^ than a cen.imetro or so, and 
1 therdore, allows iheir properties to be demonsltat- 
ea w »h apparatus of moderate dimensions." 


A dcscnplinn of tii« instrument and its 
working, with an illustration, fultciwB. which wo 
need not quote Uo«o's re'iearches on Electric 
Wares havo been quoted, among other works, 
ill IVIncare’s Wireless T^clegrnphy. 

Moisc/tcu U'lfl ^leiiscficttuerkr, an ency- 
clopaedia in English, French and Oerm-nn. 
gives an e.rtendcd aecount of Bose’.s scientific 
career (Vol U. 1925. pp 23-2G), whidi S-ays-. 
in part : — 

‘Prof Bo«e’a first researches veto on the 
production of shortest clcctne wares and of the 
defernubafion of the indices of refmcfion of ranocf? 
sur«taoccs for tho electric ray Hbfil), two problems 
which cnmiiw shortly after Jforia’s discoveries and 
shortly l-efore Martooi's invention, attracted more 
iJiau passujff interest In pursiJins these sUidics. 
Huso discovered the polarisanon and selective 
atisorpiioD of ’ho elecinc ray by various crystals, 
impniiant facts in support of Maxwell’s theory 
At that lime, too {1S90. he was occupied on the 
techuicnt problem of finne weapons and explo^vM 
at A distance by means of wirCicss waves. Tms 
was wie of the first experiments, attempted also 
by many scieniista in recent times, at iismir elcctnc 
waves as transmitters of enerpy. 

Iho same tri-lingual encyclopaedia 
writes . — 

“Amom? the inventions ofthesreat scientist, 
io addition to those already tonched upon, the 
followiDi; deserve special mention. Apparatus for 
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Hindu University Convocation Address 


In his convocation address delivered at 
tlie Hindu University in Benares Sir J. C. ci 
Bose observed — , ui ?1 

Tile life of the tree may be tohen as a parable g 
of our corporate life The tree is not a mere con- 
«enes of unTelated parts but an orfranisra unitj. , 
In our world oifranism. a shock from the most 
distant corner reac hes all tlie rest and orcani^ ol 
them anew. In the life of the tree also a pronsinn has it 
been made for ilie stimulus of external shocks lo j.| 
resell the interior, so that the orpanism m'v not 
die of inanition. It is essential that the aiflerent 
orjrans should he coordinated for the advantaKC ot 
the community, for any disharmony means the 
destruction of tlie commonwealth , j i - ri 

The tree persists, because it is rootw deeply »u 
Its own soil which is the place of its biilh. it is ^ 
Its own soil tliat provides its proper nounshmeoi . 
and endows It with strencth in strusghnR acainU 
the waves of cliancre and disaster that liave passca 
over it The shocks from outside liave never l^n ^ 
able to overpower it hut have only called forth us 
nasemt powers. It had met e'vtem.u chanRe by 
counter ehsnso. The decayins and euete ones have 
been cast off as w om leaves, and changins limes h.ave 
called forth its power of readjustment Us racuii ' 
memory has also been an additional source oi < 
strength . every particle of the embryo within the 
seed may thus hear the deep impress of the 
banjan tree. The sprouting seedlinc thus lorc^ 

Its roots into the yielding earth to anchor it more 
safely; the stem rises high against ibc sky in 
search of light and the branches with their canopj 
of leaves spread out in all directions. 

, ^Yhat IS the source of strength fbit confers on 
the tree its groat power of endurance, by u 

emerges vieiorious from all peril? It is the 
strengtii denved from the place of its birth, us 
perception and quick readiustment to change, ana 
its inherited memory of the past The efflbvesce“®f 
of life 13 then the supreme gift of the place and 
Us associations Isolated from these what late 
awaits the poor wretch nurtured only »ti alien 
thought and wavs Death dogs his footsteps ana 
annihilation is the inevitable end 

Is there any such strength for the constant 
Tenewal of our national life’ Is the past to remain 
as a mere memory or is it to be a dynamic 
to be wakened up once more in a new ,pulw ot 
enthusiasm ? That there has been suci a latOTl 
'power IS proved by this ancient seat of lyaret-tt 
with Us unbroken history of intellectual eliorts 
for nearly f lur thousand years There is then 
thing in Indian culture winch is POSsessM w 
extraordinarj’ latent strength by which it had 
resisted -the ravages of time, and the oestrucrive 
changes which have swept over the earth And 
indeed a capacity to endure through infinite trans- 
formations must bo innate in that mighty «vi1i^ 
tion which has seen Ihe intelh'Ciual life of yie iiile 
■Valiev, of Assyria and of Babylon wax and wane 
jind disappear and which today gazes on the future 
wnth the same invincible faith with which it met 
the changing problems in the past 

Let this not lead us into e.asy complacency : for 
oui national life is now at its ebb, and the penis 
with which we are confronted are evra greater 
than at any other time. We must find out what 


has been India's strenstli in the past, and^^ "ta' ■’ 
the weakness that has paralysed her activities. 


Prof. Bose examined the assertions of those 
critics who have denied India s capacity to 
advance positive knowledge That the .ancient 
Hindus made some progress in some sciences 
and that some of their descendants have also 
done some original work in different br.ancnes 
of sc.ence prove that wo do not suffer from 
innate or racial incapacity toa_\ancfe positive 

mas" now be asked whelhei theological bi^ 
m India ol«tructed tl e pursuit of «Dqi irj ihe 
fact IS well-known that two different schools of 
ihouglit flourished here side by 
relied on faith and was supported by estamistiea 
aShonV The other based itself on ,P>i™ .«f 
and refused to accept anything vvhich could not 
he, substantiated by demonstrable tnilh. It is 
remarkable that the unorthodox were m no w.a.v 
persecuted for their heresy 

As regards the modern epoch. Sir J. C 
Bose said — 


BOSB — 

Knowledge is never ihe exclusive possresion 
of any favoured race the whole world is inter 
dependent and a constant stream of 
tliroiigh ages enriched the common 
mankind Indn in the past ^.'^^Lwer 

loV'tot'o? e”“ ? °L« »' .IteW^iOh 

5? Iho^viincement ot csocl so;?”?'®" Sell 'dit 

The ereoincecqintement. ,lor ot 

oovenee are 'noo'. tahest 


S ', result: unrcstrainea imagmatiuu. uu 

. leads to the wildest speculation, subvei^ve of 
intellecioal MWty A was S 

to compare hts own tliought, th«e 

h^s “ relf“relSt‘'^^d 

verification, he is making for a region of Bur^smB 

wnnder \Vhen th© vi-ible light enOo he snii 
follows the invisible -When the no[| "LShere^the 
rparlipt the Unheard, even then he gainers me 
^rai^us message Dndaunl^.by the liimtation 
our senses, he creates artifiual 
imaginable sensitivenses which require 
tl^us of invention and skill of construction It 
enough to sav that Indian workers have shown 
Ruecial aptitude m advancing science by tlieij 
b^y ol’^iQtrospection, of expenmenta* skill and 
power of invention 

Wider Symuesis 

The excessive speciabsation of niodere sc'ence 
has led to the danger of our losing sight ot tne 
&‘S»l“m..h fhat there “et, S 

a Single science that includes all //c™, .;,»or 

tobit of mind IS specially fitted to realise *h's wide 
wnlh^ia. Ot e of the greatest contnbu* ons m the 

*^Th»*^great™^eneralisatioa has been fully 
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cstahli'ihed bv tlif'.invPstlKttlons wbicli have been 
carnril ouf m luJia In ol)^^ aJw ^rcst 

advancTs li»vn be<»n mide by the taboura of 
devoted v or >018 in difi’erent parts of India 

With regard to the prevailing unemploy- 
ment and severe economic disfre'ss Piofessor 
Boso observed : — 

It is traffic that our country with its 
potential mineral wealth and possilaiities of in- 
dneitnal development should be m this pliffht. 
Mininff and indii'stria! development by our country- 
men on whirh the prosperity of the country so 
profoundly depends, have so long been imralysed 
by_ an assertion, as ignorant as it is unfounded, that 
this country is ineapatile of produonc groat dis- 
coverers and inventors. These assertions have now 
been completely disproved There are now a very 
larce number of young men who could bo specially 
trained in efficiently conducted insliluteB, tho 
standard of which should bear companeon wiih any 
in the world. It should also be 0"r aim, as of any 
self-re'pecting country, to be independent of foreign 
countries for our hiffher education and for our 
economic needs. For carrying out such a 
procramme a far-fetched and comprehensive State 
policy would be required. 


Objects of the Hindu ATahasabha 


In the full test of Lala Lcjpat Rai’s pre- 
sidential address, delivered at the Bombay 
Hindu conference and issued as a supple- 
ment to The People, the objects of the Hindu 
Mahasabha are quoted from its constitulioh 
■‘The objects of the Sabha are the following — 

(a) To promote tn«ater union aod solidarity 
among ail eectiona of the llindu coniiruoity and 
to unite them more closely as parts of one organic 
whole. 

[b) To promote good feelings betwe«j the 
Hindus and other communities in India and to 
act in a fnendly way with them, with a view to 
evolve a united and self governing Indian Nation 

(r) To ameliorate and improve the condition 
of all classes of the Hindu comraunity, incladiug 
the po-called low castes 

(d) lo profewt and promote HincJo rnferests. 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

(f) Generally to take steps for promoiins the 
religious, moral educational, social, ecvmomic and 
polineal interests of Hie entire community 

Note;— T/ie .<I/a//osii4//a sball ml tide or idfuUfy 
iUelf or xnUrftre utih or oppose any partieulor 
sect or nrefs of the Jlmdtt commvMly. or any 
potiUcal party, nor shall tt vilerferc utllt the per- 
sonal convictions of anybody ” 

In explaining these objects the speaker 
stated that 


The Sabha aims at creating a spint of nnity 
between the different sectiona of the Uindu boci^v, 
without any ulterior design against any oihei 
community or class of persons oiirside that 
society. Uurs IS a unifying and iDtegraiiDg funo- 
tion and lo do way a disuDiiiDg anil dtsiotegratjiw 
■\one The Ilmdu community is the largest and 


the Wcffcst in the country that coes by one name 
Outside India the word ‘Hindu" stands for "Indian ” 
It may be a surprise to vou to learn that nen in 
Egypt a pre-cnii/icmly JlusJim muntrv. in the 
compound of the gicatest Muslim Universitv (that 
of Alarharl in the world, Indinn Sfuslims are 
called Hindus and the quarter reserved for their 
residente w known as the lliodu seciion of their 
IfoardiDg-ilmise In America, belli North and 
South, all Indians are called and descnbied as 
Hindus. This w'outd have been an ideal condificn 
of Himes if the non-IImdii inhabitants of this 
iTOunfrv had adopted that name rufhoiit giving 
np an,iofa of iheir respective retigious f.iiihs or 
departing in any way from their religious prae- 
ticcB The name of the country is Hindustan and 
all those who accept it as their home ought to be 
called or known as Hindus But we Know that 
is not so There are large groups of humanity 
having their homes in this country who lesent 
beinc called Hindus, and in its efforts to keep up 
fheeo differences, the Oovemmeot of fhe countr}’ 
has gone even so far as to divide the people of 
the country /or all legislative and administrative 
purposes info Muslims and non-Muslims The 
division, if any. should have K'en. into Hindus 
and non-IImou« But the rcQuest for separate 
reeogoiiioD having emanated from the Muslims, 
(he Oovernmeot adopted the pre'ent DomeniJsture. 
winch threatens to become permanent Some 
Hiodua resent it. hut I do rot object tn it as to 
mo It signifies that pscept for the Muslim*, fne 
whole of fioiittra) India is ore and united. Recent 
developments, however, indicate that a time may 
come when every other community known by a 
separate distinclrie name, may get special re- 
presentation with separate electorates and the 
Biodus may be the only peopls in India left to 
be known as non-Muslims. It looks ridiculous, 
but nothing is ridiculous which has the approval 
and the sanction of the gods that be 

As (he word ‘Hindu’ has bofh a regional 
as well as a credal meaning, there is some 
diSiculty. though it IS not in«npejBhte, for all 
IndiauB calling themselves Hindus irrespective 
of religious belief 

As “organisation means power, influence 
and prestige, those who neglect to oigianise- 
iDiist give way to the organised." For this 
reason we think the Hindu Sangathaii or 
ojgaDisation movement is justified JJut caste, 
.isvlh jvn.tntvjshivhili^'’ .d.® .wnw.t .s^Htryttnin 
stands jo (he way. LaJa Lajpat Rai is fur 
making Braliminism synonymous with Hindu- 
ism by admitting into its fold all those nen- 
Brahmiss who are not doing the work of the 
Shudms He is also for (he abolition of tin- 
touchability. We have no quarrel with any- 
body who wants to do away with the numer- 
ous divisions and subdivisions of Hindu 
Society even to a small extent ; we would 
rather support any such movement But our 
own conviction is that half-measures would 
not be elective 

The following passage fromLalaji's addrc'-s 
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supply necessary intorination on the subject 
of comtnunahsm and communal represeota- 
tion : — 

In the United Stales there is a thich wall that^ se- 
parates the Jews and the ChnstUns. In facuhodivisiou 
IS not between the Jews and the ChrKuans but 
between Jews and non-Jews. Nor is the dislioc- 
tion of the making of the Jews alone. There are 
Jewis » hotels where non-Jews are not admilteth 
and there are non-Jewish hotels where Jews and 
blackmen are not admitted. The Government 
of the country, however, recognises no such 
distinctions and a time is sure to. come when 
these distinctions will altogether d'is»ppe.ir even 
irora the social field Tins might have been the 
case in Indi.a as well, if the Governinent had not 
intervened and created conmunal compartments 
for polifJtal purposes and out of pohtiGil motives 
So far as secular interests are considered why 
should anv one claim any such rights as a Muslim 
or as a Hindu if the idea be to evolve a common 
Nationhood ? The whole ida» of the existence of 
snch separate interest in a negation of Nationhood 
and it must he fraotly confessed that those who 
desire a perpetuation of re!igiou3'Comm«"al dis- 
tiDOtions in the secular line raU't he cnasidered to 
bo oppossed to Nationalism New York, is the 
niggest Jewish Cifv in the world and even there the 
Jews are in a minority as asaiost the Chnstians. 
yet (liev have never put forward a cfiiin for com- 
munal representation. The same may be said of the 
coloured people of the (J. S k. who socially form 
an entirely separate community w.th whom the 
white have hardly any aocul reiad ms at ail The 
population of the United States is a polyglot popu- 
lation consisting of the Oritisli, the Germans, (he 
Italians, the French, the Russians, the Spanish, the 
l.rahs. etc. It is a sUndiog complaint of ATiencaQ 
publicists that these croups keep up their separate 
communal existence for several generations. But to 
one has ever asked for communal representation 
In fact of ail great countnea the idea is singular 
to India. Its acceptance is entirelv due to the desire 
of the foieign rulers to perpetuate our differences 
and thus make impossible the evolution of s com- 
mon nationality. The plea that it is a temporary 
pha«e and will cease after some time is uotenaWe 
on tfw lace of it. as experience has now abundantly 
prov»a that the principle is one which tends to per- 
petuate Itself when put laio practice even f*>r a 
snort, time. I have nlr^.uir remarked that it is a 
principle of such a kind that if you concede it in 
tavour of one community you cannot deny it lo 
the case of others. 


I.ala]t thinki., 

educated Hindu possessed of a feeling heart 
wau love tor his communitv, can help heiog a 
social reformer. Social reform on an raien^ive 
Potest need of the communitv. a. d 
?£, advance of a substaatial natore can be 

secured without it 


abolish child-inarnages, bring 
about the remarriage of cliild-widows, remove 
the Ignorance and superstition that corrode 
the jiiteHigence of Indian women, improve 
their food, give them the adiantages of open 
nr and exercise, impart proper education 


to them, and make them more independent, 
more assertive, more self-reliantand physically 
more competent than they aru now. 

LaUji is against University examinations, 
diplnnias and degrees for women, though he 
would place no liraitntions oa women’s right 
to knowledge and scholarship We are en- 
tirely in sympathy with his object, and we 
think that the more independent educational 
institutions of an improved type for women 
we h.sv8 in the country the better. But jist 
as Mahatma Gandhis denunciation of the 
schools, colleges and universities started, 
maintained, aided or recognised by the 
Government did not bring into existence and 
keep alive a sufficient number of good and 
well-equipped ‘’Nalinna!" instilntions.so severe 
and merely destructive criticism of the existing 
scf>o»h sifyd coUeges for women wouW.as things 
stand. pr.nctic,illy result in placing“IimUations 
on women’s right to knowledge arid scholarship” 
thoegb the Lata is oppnsed to such limib- 

tlOQS. 


Christian Missionaries and Nationalism 
in Asian Conutries 

Some of the young nationalists m Ghlnu, 
India, Turkey and other Asian coiiotries a"e 
avowedly anti-Chnstian and opposed to all 
activities of Christian Missionaries. We are 
fully aware of the dark sides of missionary 
movements and their denationalising effects. 
But we must praise them for their systematic 
and well-planned woik and the spirit of 
sacrifice shown by them According to Dr. 
Harold Balme, President of Shantung Christian 
College, "'Today, out of appro.ximately 500 
modern hospitaU in China, 301 are connect- 
ed With niissii^us, and there are 800 mission- 
ary physicians and nurses caring annually 
for nearly two million Chinese patients ” 
Id Chiua, Christian missions “maintain 7,726 
primary and secondaiv schools offering 
modern iiistrucfion to 285,479 scholars and 
186 colleges and universities containing 
7,t564 students.” When we look into the 
contribution of the mission schools and 
colleges in India, we cannot but admire the 
result The present tendency of Christian 
missions is to capture the educational field 
of the younger generation 

Let US frankJy confess tlmt there is do 
swell national movement in India, which 
maintains such a Large number of primary 
and secondary schools and colleges to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of the nation 
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Iri'itcnd of merely eonileinning Uio Climtian 
mf'Moniirie'i. it 1“ ^cry dc'iiruljlo that fionio 
systenjjitie fJTorts l>o mude so lliat fho nsHon- 
nlist movement in India and ntlicr AKiotic 
cnuiitries may enter ileo|i|y nnd extensively 
into tlic field of national education Christian 
missionary education has certain denation- 
alising ell'ects Hut if the people of Asiu do 
not do tlieir share to awaken Iho people 
educationally, tJiey cannot lery well object 
to tho activities of the missionaries when 
t/iey arc of an educationaf and phifanthropic 
nature. 

T. D. 


Admiral von Tirpitz’a Opposition to the 
Locarno Treatjes 


Grand Admiral \on Tripitz, who stands 
high in the councils of tlie Oernian National- 
ist Party, forajuJflted on November 14 f.r»t 
ten reasons for voting against the Pact m the 
RcichsUg, His ten reasons are — 

(!) That Arlielo I of the Pact cnonol t"» con- 
strued as implj'JOff no renunomtion of Ocrmjui 
territory, because Article G oxpres«ly maintains 
^e integrity of the Treaty of Versailles m all its 
points. 

t.J) That the Westero Pa^'t permanently sets up 
a demititarixed zone upon Oennao soil, the vofiinr- 
ary recotmition of which is beneath Germany’s 

That the Pact binds Germanj permanently 
with regard to Danzia the Corridor ana Upper 
Silesia, since Germany’s enemies would always 
find good reasons to oppose any revision of these 
frontiers , _ _ 

U) That in aecertioi: the accreements. Germany 
lies herself to the Western Powers amost Rus«ia 
and the ascendant political and mihtarv peoples 
that are behind her This onentation of Germany 
towards the West would he fatal, especially as the 
idea IS beinu toyed with in Endand of a ton- 
test between the Western Powers and Soviet 
Russia, which accounts for Tchitctienn’s opposition 
to the Pact — . ... 

{ <) Tliat the Arbitration Treaties are worthless 
beciUfO m such ouestions physicallorce will decide 
as It always has done . . . ... 

(6) That the Le.atrue of Inations into which 
Germany is being comroNcnIy Mrcod is a Leagne 
of Germany’s enemies V>ecau«e it docs not include 
either Russia or the United States, and up to the 
present its actions have always been ba«cd on 
enmity towards Germany 

17) Tint the aereemen’s are pe^manenf. as atf 
possibility of terminatiDK them m case of need is 
miria T.i^ciimU'r impossiWe for iTermany. 

(3VThS“”rabsurdto speak of a footinc of 
eaiiality between an armed and a _ disarmed ratira 
Ind that the spirit of, Loraruo is only outward 
murte^sr of which the English especially are 
toy ™n' “> "I«,r erfs 

\chcaply. 


(9) Tli.at alleviations in the Rhineland rryiV/v* 
may |io granted, as neither Engianii nor Prance lias 
any viwl intcii'st in rffu-.ing timm to the Rhine- 
tanuen,, but they nuy l>o csriH-ieij to represent no 
moro than the iiiiiuinuin. 

(10) l/ut even if fiioy rejirosent'al the inaiiffluin 
lliat (lermai'y ilcin.mded. they would bo dearly 
bought at Iho imc'c at a fre-sh voJiiatiry recogD)- 
tion of the impossible siiiution i-oaicd by the 
Treaty of V'ersaiJlea. 

Tttnfg (London). Abt 14. 192'j. 


League Slavery Convention 


fwiTiTIOV TO TIIF POWKH-S. 

Ocnevok Oct 20, 

The ficaffuc Secretary-Oenerai iias forwarded to 
all the Government lepresentcd in tho Le-igue. a.s 
wdl as (o those of Afghifitstan. Gennatij', }•'/ uodor. 
the United States. 510X100. Egypt, Rilssio. the 
Sudan, and Turley, a draft coavenJioa on slavery 
the approval of which wm recommended by the 
last A«sfmt'ly. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Gouncil 
of September 28. Ihe Secretarj’-GeDeral invites 
the Oovemments to adopt without defay measures 
conformioa with the convention and to collaliorate 
10 alofisliioir (he elaie trafne. slavery, and simiJar 
condiiioQs by all practicable means,, and, in pam- 
eular. by the conclusion of specul agreements 
between themselves 


The above pens item reminds us oMhe 
virtual slavery, existing lo plantations of 
India. Ceylon nod ofher parts of the Bntish 
Empire, where Indians are treated as slaves. 
It weold be inieresting, if some Indian member 
of the Indian Legirtatiie Assenibl.r inquired 
into the actual efforts of the Government of 
India ID giving accurate information regarding 
the plantation labor situation to the League of 
Nations The Indian Legislative Assembly 
should demand that everj’tliing which concerns 
India's relation with the League of Nations 
and ail foreign Powers should bo presented 
before tho Assembly for lU con'sidorstzon 


T D 


An Asiatic League. 

T4ie Neio York Herald (P.sris edition) 
editonaHy wntes the foRowing on the possible 
forrnatioQ of an Asiatic League; — 

The report msv or may not be (nre (hat (he 
formation of an Eastern Le.agne of Rations in 
nva'ry with that, of Geneva, is senouslr pioposed 
Tnru'h 8lat“smco . .are said to have taken ihe lead 
in such an incipient movement, w uli a-'iiranee 
of the support of Soviet Kassix j/,e Wtilcrn 
of UenUn^ ike A^\aUe os wfftiyrt. 

tctlk the eTxepltOH of Japan. Oud as incamble of 
u.h6tly managing l/icir oim o^airs. not lo be liken 
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7nto Eurdpean counseb and as fit subjects of 
foreign (xploilalton. if long enough persisted in, 
would naturally and ineintabfy hate «« iinplmsant, 
cien dangerous result. Then, iiltiraately, the 
dreaded htmagle between the Orientals and the 
Occidentals for dominance of the world niisht 
tecotne a reality. If the East arms itself after the 
most destrtiCtire modern fashion, its formidable 
numbers would make this such an Armageddon 
as even the Biblical seer could not envis^re in 
his moments of widest prophecy. 

As things are today in Asia, there is no 
possibility for the people of Asia to ontdo 
■the Europeans in the manufacture of weapons 
used in modern warfare. Then again, the 
communal, tribal, national or fanatical reli- 
gious spirit will also stand in the way of 
forming an Asiatic Alliance in the near 
future The Arabs rs. the Turks, in the Near 
East and the Syrian Christians fighting with 
the French against the Arabs, the existing 
communal spirit in India and the civil war m 
•China, make it clear that the European 
nations are dominating over hundreds of 
of millions of people in Asia because the 
latter are not only disunited but are willing 
•to fight for their foreign masters Vfe know 
that there are Indian patriots who hope for 
Asian independence through Asian co-opera- 
tion. At the present stage of the political 
awakening of Asia, the only kind of Asiatic 
League, which will be of value, is the league 
to promote cultnral Moderstandiog among 
the peoples of Asia ; and this can be furthered 
through exchange of professors, students, 
echolars, and the intimate personal relations 
between the poets, artists, thinkers, scientists, 
lournalists, business men and political leaders of 
Asiatic nations. So long as the spirit of com- 
munalism doroin.Ttes Indian politics, it will not 
bepossible for India to play her legitimate part 
in the world’s pol’tical affairs On the other 
hand, unless Indian political and communal 
leaders participate in world affairs, tbeir 
present narrow vision will not be broadened 
beyond commnnalism 

T. D 


Anglo-American-German Enmity to the 
Soviet Government in Russia 
While the Soviet Government in Russia 
doing its best to settle outstanding 
differences between Great Britain and Russia, 
it IS imw apparent that the British. American 
aad German governments are following a 
determined anti-Soviet policy. This is evident 
from the following news items . — • 


who. with four othe 
members of Uie Parliamentary Labour Party, ha 


15 


recently been engaged in investigating economic 
and political conditions m Soviet Russia, has 
received replies to the four following questions 
which, since the return oS the delegation, he, on 
behalf of the delegation, had addressed to JI. 
RykofT. President of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, ’m order that no misunderstanding 
should exist in Great Britain as to the attitude of 
the Russuui Government” — 

1. Is the Russian Government prepared to 

compensate Bntish nationals whose property 
or investments m Russia were sequestrated ? 

2. Is the Eus.sian Government prepared to 

enter into immediate negotiations to settle all 
outstanding questions between the two countries ’ 

3. Can you state what classes and quantities 
of manufactured goods and machinery made in 
Great Bntain could be immediately purchased by 
the Russian Government, assuming, of course, 
competitive prices and reasonable credit facilities ’ 

4 Can you state the credit terms required by 
the Russian Government for the main categories 
of goods referred to above ^ 

M Rykoff, in the coutse of a communica- 
tion, dated October 24, made the following 
replies to the questions 

1 You ask me whether the Soviet Government 
IS prepared to compensate British subjects whose 
propert.v has been nationalized in Russia The 
readiness of the Soviet Government to solve Riis 
quesuon on the basis of mutual benefits isproved by 
points (Articles) 10. 11. and 12 of the General 
Treaty signed by Great Britaia sod the SvViet 
Union 00 August S, 1924. which deal with the order 
of the examination of claims and the conditions of 
their settlement. 

2 la reply to jour second question — "I? the 
Soviet Ooverpmeat prepared to enter immediately 
upon negotiations for the settlement of all cut- 
standing questions between the two countries?*’— 
ray answer is in the affirmative. ’ 

3. With regard to your third question as to the 
kind and amount of merchandise and machines of 
Bntish manufacture i%hlcii can be itnmediatelv 
purchased by the Soviet Government, provided 
there be favourable price and credit condltiODS. 
this question has been answered by JI. Rakows}^, 
Charge d’AOaires of the Soviet Government m 
Great BRtain. in his statement made in July last. 
resardiDg our intention to place orders for British 
to the auuniot of £1 ster- 

line 

U'e looked upon thi's order only aa a startmg 
point in the creation of extensive and solid relations 
between Bntish industrialists and Soviet economic 
organizations I Lave gvven instructions that you be 
supplied with a list bf our approximate needs in 
merchandise and machiaery for winch we would 
wish to plai.’e immediate oiders in England. If the 
initial order had been placed, we v,ere prepared, 
in the interests of developing our industry and 
agnculture. fo place new orders. Cnfortunately. this 
programme of ours has only been partially fulfilled. 
We were able to iila^ only one-fifth of our orders 
for textile machinery m England The failure of 
onr attempt to get into closer touch wth Bntish, 
industry ts due to the refusal of the English binks 
to grant liciltlies to British industrialists ready to 
trade wrtji the Soviet Government * ‘ - 

4 The expansion of Anglo-Soviettrade is closely 
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connccled wilh tfio rwnihtion of tho qacivtioq of 
credits whicli . von m-'nlion la paiof 4. Cffilit?, 
of %h)cHoiir industn.U And economic onnnizAtioa<i 
I arc in need for tfieir trade operation'i in Knitfand 
may ix? dividwl into two cateponeHt eborMerin 
credits for tlio purciixso of commotiitics. and lone- 
term crcflits for tlio ruri-fiase of tnichinerv. Neither 
typo of credits exceeds the facilities aeuonlod bv 
Itritisii merclianta. industnalnts, and banks to 
citizeos or firms of otlier tomga countries. 


Tho Hritish sttitude, to this efTort of the 
SoTiet Government fora friendly understanding, 
has been expressed unmistakably by Ibe 
rude insult inflictert upon tho representalivo 
of the Soviet Government In Loodoo. 7/ie 
New York Jleralil [Paris edifion) Nov. 15, 
1925 writes : — 


LONDON. Saturday.— The British Oovemraent 
made it iierfectiy clear to-day that the famous 
spirit of Locarno does not apply to Soviet Itussia 
•when it rennitted M. 0. K. lUkowaVy, Moscow’* 
Charge ’uAffdires here for the fast two years, to 
leave London to take up hia new duties as Ambaa- 
eador in Dans without officials of the foreign Office 
hcJDff present at the rail\va.v station to see him off. 
The deliberateness of this affront can be lodged by 
the fact that hitherto the courtesy has been so ta- 
variably » rule of the Foreign Department that a 
Bnnsb Oovemment repre'eotative went to we 
station to bid farewell to the German Ambassador 
as he took his departure on the outbreak of the 
Woild War m 39J4 , . , , 

To-day's slight is the second act oi rudeness 
recently shown to Mr. Rakowsty by Downing 
Street. When tlie Bu>>«ian envov held a reception 
at Chesham House on November 7. the aaniver^ry 
of tlie birth of the Soviet Guveromeot, the Bntish 
Foreign Office boycotted it., though many of the 
diplomatic corps here, including the (iennao. 
Ans’riaQ and French Ambassadors, attended. 

Thouch he was not given an official Bnlish 
adieu, Mr. Rakowsky, was, seen off bra large 
Labor contineent, including Ju. George l^nsbiry. 
l^dy Cynlhia Movley and Mrs. , CUire bheredea, 
sculptress The Foreign Office’s ^discourte-v w 
certain to be the subject of an attack in the tluoso 
of Commons next week by Labontes and Uberals. 

American foreign policy is agamsf the 
Soviet Government and that is clear from the 
fact that America is the only great oafion 
which has not recognised the Soviet Gorerenjeot 
Over and above this fact, the Aroencau 
attitude is made clear in the following news 
despatch from New York, published in the 
London Times of Nor. 12, 1925: 

‘ The former Secretary of State. Mr. C E. 
Buehe«, wa« ihe piesi of honour lastevenins »» a 
KVet in New York, ivhich more Iban l.t^ 
CTrg citirens had arranged in reuigmiion of his 
dl^timmibhed services^ in direetm..' the foreign 
affairs of Uie United States throiKh four cmiial 

^ Mr Elihu, prnpovirff Ihe fo.'ist of the guest iff 
the eveuiiiK. dwelt cm iliefour clnef aihievemcnta of 
Mr Hughes-tho Wavliinmon fjonfercnce ' 
hmiUiwu of arniamenis. ow,; aister to ixx 


"owii sister to Locarno.” 


h«s foiindalion of tho Diwes Commmlon Ctlme 
all. ncs rofiiaaJ to be diverted from the view that 
It was the solo poatihlc curative fur the remrttions 
muddle), the avoidance of the reoogniiioa of S)vi?t 
Hussio. and his cofivfcifit advootcy tint the Uiift^ 
oUtes slioiild j iin the World Court Tlio menUon 
of the world Court was greeted with cheers." 


Tho present German Government fs ap- 
p.irenlJy folloiving tho foot-step*? of Great 
Hritnin and America and the following report 
on the recent speechof Dr. Stresemanis rather 
illaminating : — 


An aifnneo with BiUh^vism wou'd bo danzor- 
ous to German culiure. Jlerr Stresemson. Fwreisro 
Minister, warnwl hi« hearer* at a meeting of ‘he 
Gennta People's Party at Duisberg to-dav. The- 
Lo-arno Treaties, he s.'iid, earned into effect the 
principle of tho Germin Goveinuipnt’s Note of 
July Better iotcrnational collaboration was 
necessary for economic prosperity in Europe, h-* 
urged. With resird to tho existing negoti itious. he 
Slid the coflfiiieooe of tho German delegates in 
tho words of Bnand. CharaberUin. and Vandervelde 
Itad fiee/i in no w.ij- dt nop anted. 

Neio York lleralii [Paris tdilion). Nov. J7,/925. 


Nor. 17. 1925 


Indian Clerks 

As clerks id Bengal are, on the wholor 
neither better nor worse than clerks in other 
provinces of fndiA we have Chosen to give 
this oote the caption of 'Indian Clerkv.* fboiigh 
it IS coQccroed mainly with .Mr. I. B. Sen’s 
presidential addiess at the All-Bengal Clerk’s 
Conference. 

Mr 1. B Sen, «4„ bl.. Barristor-af-Irtw, 
was, we learn from his address, a clerk for 
some time Subsequently also he haa had 
experience of clerks, and of their failings, 
grievances aod disabilities. He, therefore, 
spoke from experience As clerks form a 
large proportion of literate Indians, pnrt'cular- 
iy of those Indians who ate literate in English 
and as the work and life of clerks touch 
Indian life at many points, we have thought 
it Tight to devote some space to Mr. Sen's 
address, published by himself. Says he . — 
Diinng ray short espcMence as a clerk, J wit* 
nessed suid keenly felt how their offii.ul superiors 
bciiived loxvards iny broi/ier clerks offea without 
syiniHtliy ami occa-tioually with rudeness. Since 
llivn in Ihe ojurso of ray pra tice of tho liw, I 
have corae across hundred* of cicrks not all of 
the nglit type, ami a few unscrupulous office 
masters who hive not IiPsiLueil lo pet rid of their 
subonlsnate clerks whom they ilt*!ike<l. takina 
tlio foKost advanrape of the clerks’ (iinnlily and 
helplessness before an exactmp and iiuiust but 
oflierw^ capable tusk-nubter clotlieil with autho- 
r.ty. 
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In the foUo’'riDg passages Mr. Sen points 
«ut the worst features in the relation 
■of clerks to ihe public they deal 
wilb. 

W^en 1 hecotDe a clerk I knew aa an nnsophi- 
stcated memher of the public that I loinio^ 

■a branch of public service where corruption was 
1he ffereral rule. That unenviable reputation is 
not on the wane yet If anj thine, it has affected 
other branches of clerldom. Only a few nonths 
ago I was oiscussins the subject with a very suo- 
cessfnl solicitor who is Inown far and wide 
throughout India not So tnufh as a lawyer as 
an emineut public man. Speaking of the clerks 
being ill paid, we could not say that the clerks of 
the offices of the, original side of the High Court 
were ill paid Judged by the standard of wages 
which obtained in India. And yet my friend re- 
marked that, whereas corruption was unknown 
among such clerks in his younger days, it was 
tending to hecome more and moie present in 
these, days. Whatever might be the cause of the 
Infection spreading, we could not say it was not, 
I wish It (ould be said of other offices that they 
were free from the infection 

3Ir. Sen fhen sfafes and deals with the 
■excuses brought forward to extenoate, 
if not to justify, corruption among 
clerks 


, I know that our social traditions and institutions 
imposing obligations on us as to ioint Umily. 
tnamaee of daughters, festivals and ceremonies, 
are often pleaded as excuses fer corruption in 
ill paid clerks. lOtber cicu<es are nut for- 
ward ' which are not ouite without fonodation la 
trath. It has been said by way of excuse that 
the standard of rectitude among higher officials 
wlmse duty jt is to check corruption among clerks 
and to set example bv their official conduct is not 
a very high one. If, the Burra Sahibs receive 
Pr^ents for their wives from persons who are 
about to enter into a big contract for supply of 
OMl by soch persons to the firms which the iJana 
oanibs repr^ent, how can their clerks be expected 
w h^ve clean hands in their dealings with the 
public. ? 


If a member of the Board of Kevenue by his 
induct enamrages however indirectly ♦he iitigauts 
in di&tapt districts to believe that by enesgiog a 
neir relation of his to represent their case before 
him. their case will have a better chance of being 
properly considered than otherwise, can he expect 
ni8 suiwTdigate clerks not to yield to temptation ? 

Jbe soliordinates of Calcutta Cor- 
foratioo, be permitted to excuse their sfaoifcomings 
'bat some of their high 
themselves in a round-about 
pwess which may not 1.6 direct bribery, bot is 
■Va ,»'n’ost ludistirguisluible ? No 

.rf social tyranny, no fact of coimption 

‘Justify corruption among clerks 
down upon them b^vse of then 
^rriiption, jnst as the public while outwardly bow. 

because of iheir encouragement to dis- 
honesty, even Ihonsh such dishonesty may not 
in every case directly ennch tlie high functionaiy. 


The clerks bv excusing thsT cond_act only accuse 
themselves cf corruption and it is an accusation 
which draws sure condemnation from the 
publia 


Mr. Sen has also pointed out what clerks 
and other people say of some High Court 
judges. We. too, have often heard of snch 
things ilad in a recent issue of T/je States- 
man, the following ‘legal notes’ were 
published . 


The anniveisary of the death of Sir Gooroodas 
Bannerjpo re4?ulls to mind a characteristic trait of 
that distinguished judge which, perhaps, is not 
known outside the profession. He made it a point 
never to allow his son Inow Ihe President of the 
Improvenient Trust Tribunal), or his son-m-Jaw 
(now a judge), to practise in his court, lest it might 
be felt that he would be prejudiced to their favour. 
Jl mu«t be regretfully admitted that the excellent 

B recedent has not always been followed even in the 
ligh Court. It would appear from a case reported 
ID the S<a/f«man of December 2, that a junior 
counsel, who was a near relation of the Master, 
was encaged to conduct a reference before him. 
The point of professional etiquette involved ta sneb 
cases was lecenlly considered hv the Calcutta 
High Court, where Newbould and B. B. Obose, J J. 
observed that "it is undesirable that a member of 
the legal profession should practise in a court 

K «idM over by a near relation while, m 
g'and. the Bar Council, whose duty it is to see 
that the fine traditions of an honouranle profession 
are scnipulously observed, were cf thesame opinion. 
The Council came to the conclusion that in such 
cases “it IS almost inevitable that partiality will be 
suspected, even though there may be no ,r^ 
mound for such suspicion The practice might 
even lead to bnefs being delivered to the barrister 
because it is believed that his client would have 
an unfair advantage over his opponent.” 


fn this connection, the dictum of Loid Hewart. 
L C J . may be appropriaii-ly quoted. “It is im- 
portant." he said, "that justice should be done : it 
IS hardly less important that it should mauifest’y 
appear to be done and the same view was often 
expressed by Mr. Justice C. 0. Ghosh in the Calcutta 
High Court. 


In the abstract, it may be unjust to restrict 
a litigant's right to engage any lawyer he 
likes ; but concrete cases have to be dealt 
with 00 their merits, particularly when it is 
found that some lawyers who, it is said, used 
formerly to charge senior counsel’s fees when 
appearing before a particular judge are now 
afmost briefless. Bat let ns hear what Mr. 
Sen has to say. 

If a judge of the High Court allows a general 
impression to glow among litigants and their lec^ 
advisers that by fmefing a particular counsel 
law will be strefthed. discretion will be 
exercised and even facts will be weighed 
hivpuiably to the litigant represenled by. that 
counfel. 50 that that oounrel 1 ^hlle practically 
without a brief before other judges, has a super- 
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aliumlanro of in tho court of that judire alone, 
Jiis clcrlvS cannot (>e expoctodto bo jn&t tuthowt 
tlio incentive) of extra vnluaKlc consideration in 
tlicir dealinaa with tlie lilisant imhiio. Tho JIikU 
Court ;udf.'e‘i wjio are fiiullv of Buth dereliction 
from tho liisli stand ird of rei liti)deoxj)ect(sl of 
them nuv not ho inllueneed hy a desire to till 
tlieir own pocket. Tiiey may he heiiunK only a 
fnend or a relation to tret into pnwlice. lint 
arcruo fJiO clerks, iJicir dereliction is r«]iully 
dislionest and h only less cxcu-.a'ilo than that of 
the floor clerks who are loss able to witbstaiKl 
tho tyranny of soenl institutions. 


Another URly feature, says llr. Sen, of 
tho relation hotweon the clerks and the poblic 
tlieyde.il with is the injustice which cannot 
cscapci tlie tiofjce of persons who hare seen 
clerks in Europe and America 


A poor ilUclothed man w ho haa to itet service 
from a clerk, .icross the counter is attended to 
aflei a tiian J« European clothes or a man in 
decent Indian dreas even though the poor man 
may luve prcseotect himself earlier tlian the latter. 
The iHsons and cliapnasis are made to .wail while 
the well-dressed man la UeinB alteocfed to. It is 
time to introduce in riahi eainest the system of 
Btaodine in a queue in all crowded ollicea. eo 
that tlie rule of "First coac, first served may 
bo observed in every case. I have always felt 
BSiiamed and resentful and sometimes openly 
protested when prefeieoce la treatment has been 
oftered to me. kecpins others waitiott. I am not 
Myinu that the clerks by themselves can. reinwy 
tins injustice. The co-operation of their omce 
masters is oeoessary. Co-operation from llic public 
U equally necessary. The 8c.iool ouelit to teach 
boys and girls to stand in queues without any 
compulsion from outside 

My last remark on this topic of relation between 
the clerk and the public they serve is their want 
of a spmt of helpfulness and of courtesy It is 
one thing to point out to members of the public 
a defect in their procedure and another thins to 
tell them the way to tet the defect lliey 

iro lo the clerk to get some thins done They do 
not wdnt merely to learn tliat it rannot be dooe 
They want to know how it can I*? done correctly 
In European countries a clerk dares not ^ 
discourteous to the public across (he coopter Jlo 
will not he retained in service if he diepleases 
the Dubhe. as such displeasure mav mean Joss ol 
a customer to his employer lie is expecied to 
attend to and serve the members of the public at 
the counter in preference to attrading to bis office 
work whicli may be done when he is l y him^ 
The public, must not be kept waitincat ihe county 
And as '0 courtesy, courteous words take no more 
♦.mA and coDsume DO more energy .han discoui Icons 
No clerk can atTord to be discourlemis to 

the public across the couDler without nsk to bis 

reputation as an efficient clerk. 

The speaker did not overlook the sterling 
merit of the Indian cleik. 

T nrd Clurzon publicly boro testimony to Jffieir 

aS. ■■■tot » to. 


quick suwl has less siisfaineJ energy, he h more 
careful as to detail than his Atnencau ami Kngfi-h 
lirother and sifter. Ho is quicker tluan his 
laihinesc brother, though Im would he (onsidered 
very' slow’ in New York .md slow ui Jx)ndo«. 

Mr. .Sen regrets to hav'e to admit that 
instances of petty corruption are more coramcin 
and conspicuous in our country than olse- 
wficre 

When in Octoijor, 1023, .after an ahsenco from 
Indiv of nearly ‘20 months in a do/en countries I 
kindcd at Ilomlviv, m spito of the intensive cam- 
jviign alJ over India lor national self-piiiifica!ion. 1 
was made to feel at once that I was back to my 
own ocHintry of corrupt practices. I became aware 
that corruption had spread even among porters 
carrying higgige. I have alro.uly s.ud that men 
in high offices are sometiinos not free from it I do 
not want jou to assume that I was or am myself 
above the temptation Diit if we want our nation 
to be great, corruption must be stamped out The 
clerks must first resolve to eradicate tfie evil before 
they can expect tho public to help tliem in improv- 
ing their relation with their employers And they 
must rC'Uember that tJie strength of a nanoa 
depends upon the etfie'cncy and honesty of its 
average units. Much depends, I know, upoa the 
terms of emplovi.ieot and tho surrounding atmos- 
pbere where the employers or the piitiio want effi- 
aent and honest clerks The public must come 
forward to help the clerks to bo efficient and honest. 
The public must be no party to creating an atmos- 
phere of comiplioD or efficiency. 

Mr Sen refers to the poor starting pay of ' 
some clerks and the other unjust and grievous 
terras of eraployment It must also be added 
that we. members of the public, often offer the 
expected bribes to clerks to sare some 
time or tiouble, Tins .ve ought not 
to do 

After advising the clerks to set their 
house in order, tho speaker viid that the will 
of the ciploueri, to exploit brain-wotkeis 
must be rcMsted and restricted And for Uiat 
re'^istauce and restriction a "welf-orgamsed 
and living feder.ation- of tr,ide unions is a 
necessity ” 

IjCt U3 ttj’ to set our own house in order and 
purge it of corruption and injustice and illuminate 
It with a noble id«il nationalism which shows in 
their true perspective the different component 
economic parts ot tho vast Indian nation I/?t us 
then combine into Federation ot trade unions, 
conscious of the indi«ppnsaNe chu.acter of the 
services rendered by tlie clerks to admmistra'ion 
todiistry and commerce We are not combining 
with the objective of prep,srine for generil strikes. 
Let «s hope that no sti ike w lii be neoes-arj'. We 
believe ttot Dalhousie Square and Clive Street also 
have a sont. tlioujii tins craro for exploitation 
seldom allows their soul to function normally. To 
curb that craze for exploitation, it is necc«s.»fy thit 
the clerks sliould gam strength individuilly and 
coHectivefy. so that vigour confronted bv vigour 
will lead to recognition of tho divme manhood, that 
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is m clerkdom. Tli“fi and only thon slnll wo have 
anr n^ht to c.dl ourselves the sons and cUnshters 
of Bharatibarsha. 


Dr. Murari Lai’s Welcome to Congress 
Delegates 

Doctor JlurarL Lai, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Cannpore Session 
of the Endian National Congress, dehverwl 
a short speech in nelcomiiif; the delegate:. 

He said at the time of extending invitation to 
Cawnporo, thev hod great hope', and high aspira- 
tiOD3 about according reception trf»httmg the dignity 
of the represent.itives of the N \tional AssemWy. 
but a comhinafinn of causes stood in their way 
Besides the diffienltics whicli fa'HxJ the country, 
they had to contend with local diiriculties 

After refemng to the de.ithsof Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surcndranath Ranerjea he mentioned the 
Hindu Jlu-lim tension which mCawnporo. however, 
led to DO untoward happenings The opponents of 
Indian National progress, seeing their feoiporarv 
weakness ti.ad begun to talk disparagingly of their 
policy and programme, but they had not grasto'l 
the full signihcance of their peaceful methods of 
work Mutual recnmmations had led many a 
seasoned soldier to relai his interest in hcalthv 
national activities Their workers were handicapped 
for want of adeouate financial aid owing to 
depression m tmde The economic pohev of 
Government was one of heartless and cntel exploita- 
tion The organised pillage of the disanned nation 
had undermined their manhood and deadly evil of 
poverty had made the lives of millions unbearable 
Despite these and several other di«<ouraging txc- 
tora like obtaining a site for the Congress they 
worked undaunted and there was the Kakon tnal 
which had snatched awav many of their ardent and 
sincere wotkera. many of whom bad not been even 
admitted to ball. These incidents painfully remind- 
ed them of the low value that was attached by 
the bureaucratic Go.vernment to their right of 
li^rty and citizenship, but he w.i3 confident 
about the success of Iheir slroggle. Tbo 
gospel of non-co-operation had shaken off 
their frightful terror of coercion and in- 
timidation. To say tint the movement was dead 
was to ignore facts. They might have temporary 
tnX at no distant aate ttie iDOvemwA 
I would bear fruit. 


Cawnpore Congress Session 
The fortieth session of the Indian National 
held at Cawnpore in the last week 
of December was well attended the pandal 
having been filled to its utmost capacity. 
It IS estimated that there were fifteen thoosand 
persons present there, including visitors 
Among the latter, there were about a tbonsand 
iadies_, some sitting behind the purdah. 

After the singing 'of welcome songs and 


recitatioR of a poem in Hindi, Dr Jliirari Lai, 
Chairman of tlie Reception Committee delivered 
his brief speech in Urdu in an impressive 
manner The Rub<t.ince of liis speech has been 
given aboie in English 

After finishing his speecli Dr Murari lyil 
retinested Mr Girdhari Lil to read the 
messages of good nishosand regretfor absence 
sent by distingui'lied persons .and public 
bodies Among tho'e was one from the poet 
Rabindranath 'l.igore. who expressed ii hope 
that the President, as n poet and a «oman. 
would be able to direct tlie Congress 
activities to love and service of tlie cndle of 
the people where our Great Mother's milk 
for her children had rnn dry thioiigh poverty. 
Ignorance, disease and disunion, where life 
was waning and the light of Jov wa- nearlv 
extinct 

Sjta Bmnti Dovi (widow of Mr. C. K. D-i'l 
askcsl the President to light up an undying fire 
and let the nnited nation n«o out of araouldenog 
ashes punfityl nod stpoog India’s freedom's battle 
must mtdea worthy tightfor which l>e8hsl«ndhn 
ms g.ive Ins life and forvhichtwo hundred of 
their sons were abiding their time behind prison 
bars 

Mr iJ. Chakrararli urge-I ,a poiicy br which to 
consolidate national forces and make national 
denmnd irresistible 

Mr. C Vijiaraghavaehan (Salem) suggested con- 
stitution of a committee for drafting Indian coo- 
atitution to l« ndopted in a special session of the 
C'-opgress 

Mrs Anote Bes-int said to the President “Mav 
Congress b© guided )>y you alohg the path to Home 
Rule by i.mon of all parties who work for India’s 
freedom and revive her splendid past’ 

Uon Mr 0 S Kharatdc wanted Mrs. Naidu to 
restore the Congress to its truly political charactor 
with responsive co-openition as the settled policy 

Lord Sinha sincerely hoped there would bo a 
great gathering and a 8ucces.sfiil' session 

Mr. Jinimh said the immediate issue was secur- 
ing the revision of the present constitution, but any 
action on the principle of direct action would be 
fraught with serious conseauences tind imperil poli- 
tical advance 

The Indian Congress Committee of Nairobi said, 
unless the whole of India wasunited and attained to 
Swaraj, all etlorts to secure equal status for lodiaos 
in British colonies and foreign coiintnes would be 

futile 

Transva.al Indiaos, through their oommiltee; 
asked the Congress to support tlie South Afncan 
Deputation. Pretoria Britisli Indians' Association 
made a similar request 

ffon Sy^ Rera Ah from 31antzburz w ired appeal- 
ing for modification of Ithe constitution to admit 
all parties 

Dr Abdur Raliaman. leader of the South Afncan 
Indian Deputation, in a short speech said the De- 
putation w.as presenting to one of the greatest 
women of the world (Mrs Naidu) her photogarph. 
The South African Indians had 'given India the 
greatest living ra.aa (applause). Mahatmaji belongs 
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i » Mri Kiilti bIso to ui. 

trn t<i SouUi Afri'|V onJ ^ vo lc.-ivini: l-'hind 

Sil.'P'.n.l'i™ Em' .'i™ .1 im- «l ">” 

Afri'an Intlian-t.” 

Hr«. NniJu Ih™ ddhrrcJ Imr 

S'„M ,.uriidi>ot' ltrx,c„""re, 

what i-lip J>nJ writlf“n 


th« nmionl lonM ol r^U«n or ditor: Ihc dtoW 
of our inlerDWrine fpu(H f 


Hri. Haidn’i Piciidential Addrm 
I„ l,er odocnt .nd rrS'S 

rather m pencrous tribute pecocmtion 

Rtiiriliial counsels of the nation 

,*”S, K 

created a no^ .£,^1 reatoi^ to lodian »o<nao 
to an old tradiiioQ and rcRtorw ^ happwf 

the clas«o atory^eymtot and 

cwxh of our wunifv 8 «wry, alur-flrea ao'l 
aliko of the conscious »« 

beacon-fires of ber land. interpret so 

I am of toy ,d(~l of wisdom, devotio^ 

exquisite, so through the saw »o *•>« 

and sacrifice, ns era^u^ ,^end. I trust 

radiant bero*",^ ®* o("^e ^ofty task you fi^ 

that to the ‘“’b'^ent ot mo ‘ » Ktowioc ember 

allotted me. even ^ ,iiam-ned the yimt 

of tho immortal »aim tMt p, 

.,ec. 

S"r5cf -nbr'emf..™. 

policies.” She asks. —hat uchcmes shall 

\Vhat means 

we evolve to d^bver oureeivw combat 

dangers that «n«>mpas3 «s^uow^^^^ ch^lenp ^ 
?he deadly how defeat 'he 

unfortunate kindred m 


In licr ofiiriioti. . . 

i„ r S'nf nl'f’Sl ;oT.!rS3- « 

and imnonlty to respond * nd 

Krwltolhe demands oflbat n We n°‘j . ,5 

creed. Wliatcxer nuy bn llm verdnt o} '^, orient 
S)t bo K.tmsa.a that ‘be-notement over 

ronHO-operatiun « -at jl^ISiTof our 

tho country’ ^liook the very . .„je«:cent 

naiionat Jito. and Ibwitrh t^‘l»y h., irroxocaWr 
and iw eeho«>s are almost Mill. » W" ^ 
chantced the aspect of our epintua J^'L'^^^ramnies 
Hoaexor remote may lo , all our prwra ^ 
for tho future from *be princir-lM and td« j. 
Mahatma Oamllit. they which 

lolitK^ destiny. 


She thinks that. 


We need tCKlay some transcendent m^je ^ 

devise a comprehensive ^eme Jh« ahsill 
SSural and mdispcDsable auidiary of ^»u<^ 

HEsTiriss-SsSiS 

5:=I1 sk£-== 


Mrs. Naidu adds • , 

To fivo concrete expression to our 

b'Vui ? 'S 

responsibility all cognate matters. 

The main divisions, a* formulrded by he^. 
are twelve m number The first di 
relates to village leconstruction. 

To my mind U IS of 

formulate a pi^tical scheme of village 
tiou on the hoes of bbandhu Das a of 

this purpose wo must try to enlist a arw -etfree 
miceiODary patriots of burning *cal » h , 

“rim mVenafv ants by the P'0“s ‘.b^‘nt Pm^ 
householdera of the t*unt^ 5®h and &th^ 
should carry through the >^®sth and 
the land the beneficent evanBel ,n gymbo's 


the land the beneficent evancel o*,6fl‘;!'‘ymbols of 

self-rcspect. taking the. tramemor^ twin sy 

the plough and the spinning wheel as tn 
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te^ of the tai-'Mri'; that shall libjnte oar unhappy 
p5nntr7 Iron thj cnuhla? imsary ail terror of 
nua,rar, i^ooraaae aol diseasa. 

Long before 3Ir. 0. R. Das merely for- 
mulated a scheme of Tillage reconstructioo, 
others had not only formulated but have been 
carrying on the work with unremitting zeaL 
This fact should not have been and ought 
not to bo lost Sight of. 

The workers may not care whether they 
get any credit or not. But what is of practic- 
al and vital importance is that the erperienc© 
gamed by them may be of use to those who 
may begin the work afresh in new fields 
and in untried ways. 

To make the workers depend on “the 
pious charity of the householders of the 
country" may on the one hand lead to 
tbeir losing some of their independence 
and self-respect, and on the other 
to the creation of a new class of 
idlers like the professional beggars 
who call themselves sadkas and sannyasis. 
Perhaps, therefore, some other means of 
sabsistence for the village workers, devised 
on modern lines, may be preferable. 

The next division of work to which Mrs. 
Naidu draws attention is meant for the 
welfare of the indnstrial workers in crowded 
cities. 


, Clo«eIy allied to the task of villase reorganisation 
IS the task of organisiogihe industnal workers in the 
ciowdel cities, who are so often compclleil to live 
noder codditioQs tlut degrade ucd brutalize them, 
and who, disloaat^ from thesteudaiag influences of 
the familiar traditions and associaduQS of the rural 
homes, they leive m search for bread, are so hope- 
lessly exposed to the temptaiions of imtQor.Jity 
and Tice- It should be our en leavour to assist in 
securing for them improved himing conditions, 
better wages and a cle.aaer* atmosphere and to 
^lahlish aa equitable and lurmoaious co-operation 
between Cipnal and Libour as a valuable joint 
asset of national piogress. 

Tbfi, ♦.y.si Yras Tccmvft \Viu 

President’s attention is Indian education, on 
which she observes : 


^ , appi.led at the criminal apalfay of our 

COTeral atlitu le towards the unrent problem of 
Indian wucaiion. The surpassing evil of foreign 
aoinioation has been to ea-lave our tmagicatiou 
alienate us from the glorions 
tuition of our national leiming ’.Ve are tiMlay 
no more tn m the fu'ile pnpiiets of an arlihcial and 
which, entirely nn- 
fbnspeciil trend of our racial gemii-*, has 


robbed m of 


.“ir.pnjper mental values and per- 

epectivcs. ana deprived us of all Irne imtuiive and 
onginaliiy m seeking auihentio in-Hles of eelf- 
A* ” P'^'c ninently our duty towanls 
the youn.. generation to so recreate our educational 
«o winbine in felicitous, and fruitful 
alliance all Ihu lovely regeaeraUns wiaslom of 


of our Eastern culture with all the highest know- 
ledge of art aud science, philosophy and civic 
organisation evolved by the jtiunger peoples of 
the West. 

There is much truth in Airs Naidu’s in- 
dictiuent of our present system of education, 
though its evil effects appear to have been 
somearhat exaggerated Of course, the hoes 
along which uur educational ideals are to be 
recreated have been rightly enanciated This 
re-creatiOQ has been going on. 

The fourth problem is that of military 
training, on which the speaker observed — 
lu addition, 1 would insist with all the force at 
my coinuund on including a complete course of 
mihtiry training as an integral part of national 
education. Is it not the saldest of all sluiiieful 
ironies that our children whose favourite lullabies 
are the battle-songs of Kurukshetra and whose 
little leet march gaily to the stiniog mitsio of 
Rijput ballads, should be ..-ondemned to depend 
for the safety, of their homes, the protection of 
their saoctuaries. the security of their moiiutam 
and ocean fivotiers, on the fidelity and Btrength of 
foreign arms Tlie savage Alas'^ai, tne primitive 
Zulu, ihe Arab and the Afndi. tlie Greek and thr 
Bulgar may all carry their tribal weapons and 
claiia their inalienable right to defend the honour 
of their race, but we whose boast it is that we 
kiudled the tlame of the world’s civilization are 
alone defrauded of our privilege and have become 
cowards by compulsion, uufit to answer the 
worlds clialleoge to our manhood, unable to 
maintain the sanctity of our homes and shnnes. 

The next division also relates to allied matters 
and has been thus elaborated , 

Whatever the experiments recommended by 
the Coininission now sitting to explore the avenues 
of military advancement for our people, u is m- 
cumbenl upon the Congress to form forthwith a 
Dtlional intliUa by vuluntary conscnption, of which 
the Dudeui might well be the ertating volunteer 
onraoisatiOQS. Further we should also carefully 
ooosiderihe quesiion of nauit:al as well as naval 
and aenal training to equip the nation for al! 
purposes of defence against invasion or attack. 

Oo Ibis topic we wish to draw the aften- 
kion ol OUT TPaders to ttie o’oservations ot 
Professor Ross of Araenca in the December 
Oeutury Magnxine, which will bo found 
extracted m the Foreign Periodicals section 
in our present issue. 

This IS neither the place nor tie occasion to 
rai-e the p-aciOst is«ue or to lay stress on the 
principle of non-violence, on which point, by 
the way. Airs Nnidu does not seem to bo a 
follower of Mr. Gandhi. But without deny- 
ing the need of miliUry traiirng it may be 
obsened that, as military training given to 
oar educ-ated young men will make them 
weapons in the hands of aliens as our un- 
educated sepoys hive long been, it is worth 
pondering over whether that will make for 
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sGlf-rule to a grontcr extent than (ho military' 
training of oiir fopoys has done. 

Tlieio is no itarin in biingmg the pressiiro 
of arguments and criticism to bear on the 
British nilers of India in order to secure 
military training for the educated classes in 
Ml provinces. But it would bo wise to re- 
cognise that in this matter the ultimate de- 
cision rests with aliens. IVe may decide to 
ha^c a national militia by voluntary conscrip- 
tion. Rut the Government will not allow them 
either to purchase arms or to undergo 
milihiry drill Kor will the Ooreroment 
allow any private bodies or agencies to 
possess aeroplanes or ships (or giving training 
m aenal or naval warfare 

For these reasons, we sbonld devote 
greater attention to cultivating friendly 
relations with all our neighbours and also 
with distant peoples than wo have hitherto 
done It IS prudent to be always on guard; 
but w'e need not always assume, as people 
subject to war hysteria do, that foreign people 
are always thinking only of attacking Indio. 
Even if that be a fact, there is no barm in 
trying to obtain their love ^ and respect by 
cultural and other means. 

The sixth qnestion to which Mrs. Kaidu 
draws attention is our duty towards those 
sisters and brethren of ours who have settled 
in South Africa and other fore’gn countries 
and are subject to many disabilities and in- 
dignitie® Oo this •subject she said 


Let It oot be said of us howeter. (bat our set- 
fisli atvscrption in our own domestic affairs has 
made us ohiivious of the distress aod difficulty of 
our kinsmen in foreign lands Our adveoturous 
compatriots, who have crossed the «eas to seek 
their livelihood m the dominions and colonies have 
ftom time to time been subjected to restnUive and 
repressive legislation The Paper stiJJ 

stands as a reproach acainst our failure to redress 
the wrongs of the ladian community in Kenya 
But in the whole chionicle of civihred lecislation 
there has never been so cruel and relentless an 
outrage against humanity as is deliberately embo- 
d’ed m the anti-Asiatic Bill, winch is calculated 
to estenninate the Indian comtniinitv from South 
Africa , , . , 

Shall we not send across tlie seas a iovidk and 
ready response to their heart-rending ciy for 
succour, aod. tbrougli Dieir arohassadias 
whom we welcome to-day, offer to our harassed 
and afflicted brothers inSou'h AJrjc.1 Ihe assurance 
that India stands behind their courageous sinietle 
to vindicate (heir inherent civic and huntan nglils 
against the onslaught of such terrific injusUce and 
oppression ? . , . . , ^ 

Never before has our duty to our kindred in 
foreign countries been so vividly bionght home fo 
onr lo’cds • nor the necessity of estabiisliiosa 
close and living contact with alt their chanRing 
fortunes. "W e should not lose a single moment 


in fomiog an Overseas Deparfmenf in (he 
Congress manned by those who can • keep 
themselves vigilantly aware of all the Ictnslations 
and enac-tineot lliat adversely or Dfherwjse affect 
Indian settlers abroad. 

\Vc may not be able to do all that we 
wish to for our countrymen abroad, before 
we lia’.e won self-rule, but that js no reason 
lor cessation of activity as t!ie result of a 
non poMi/ini/s attitude. 

On (lie plight of political exiles Mrs 
Kaidu observed with feeling — 

Ilore my heart pleads with me to remember 
those sorrowful and loocly exiles, pining m 
strange and far-off corners of the earfli. consumed 
with a desperate hunger and nostalgia for a 
glimpse of their motherland, to which ihey cannot 
return because, once they sought to serve her 
and win her freedom in ways unrecognised by 
the common law. But many amongst them surely 
have made fullest atonement for alt trie fervent 
folly of tbeir too iromtieat youth. Surely they, 
who have been chastened m the searching 
crucibles of dreadfal suffenog and privation have 
been refashioned to become consecrated vcstels 
of selfless service for the amelioration of the poor, 
the fallen, and the depressed. 

She next laid stress on the need of an 
efficient publicity and propagauda department 

I cannot conceive how we bavealfowed oureeives 
to he so heaviiv handicapped by the latk of on 
efficient publicitv which is the flret essentidl of 
any campaign We should therefore take immediate 
steps to form a department for widespread political 
propaganda and for the education of the masvev 
in all matters periaming to their civic and social 
loterests. to the wwoffs wader which they labour, 
the stnigcles m winch the nation is ossaged. the 
imnnitous and nnsfable fiscal and financial policies 
60 ruinous to the prosperity of the country. I am 
cooGdenl that we could secure the willing co- 
ofieration of those who otherwise prevented from 
active participation m public affaire, would gladly 
place their expert JfoowJedge at our disposal, to 
advise us on questions connected with t!ie revival 
of cottage indastnes, on commerce, railway, 
shipping, cooperative banking, and all oUier 
branches of development neccssarv for our 
material welfare 

Mrs Naidii proceeaed to and' 

Tlie nationalist press both vcrnacuhr and Eogli-h 
should be amongst the accredited cLannels of our 
propaganda abo'e all, a reliable foreign news 
•service should be est.ibli'jhed to transmit to all 
the chief centres of tlie world the ooirect version 
cl Indian affairs, and fnendiy emtvu<ies appointed 
to foster feelings of goods' ill and understanding 
between India and the people of other lands 

Tlie tenth problem, not in order of impor* 
tance, to winch she addres-ed herself wa« 
Hindu-Moslem relations 

And now I approach ttith the utmost hovifvtieo 
and regret the most baflling and ino«t tmne^ 
all the problems f>efore us. 1, who have dcdioaffU 
my fife to tlie dreim of nindu-31u<-lim unity 
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eunnot conteiiirlate witliout tears of blood the 
^lissensions amt divisions becweea us that rezw 
the very fabric of my. hope. I have tnw to 
arrive at a just appreciation of the many unfonu- 
nate causes that have broustht about eo dee® a 
eulf between the two communities, and tended 
to ijoicken eucli sl slurp and unnortuoate siaise 
of aloofness on the part of my Muslim brothers, 
whicli. to the profound alarm and resentment of 
the Hindu commiinitv. manifests itself m a erowins 
and insistent demacii for separate and preferential 
richts and prmlesres m academic, official, civic 
ami poltucal circle.s of life. Though I antcoaviDCCu 
that the pnnaple of comtminat representation, 
whether throush a joint or a separate electorate, 
fnistndes the conception of national sohdanty. 
1 am eoinpehed to »recos?aisQ that, situated as we 
arc to>day, in an atmosphere so tense and dark 
.anil bitter wiih unreasoning communal jealousy, 
suspiaoo, fear, distrust and lutred. it is not 
iKissible to reach any satisfactory or abiding 
roadjusiaient without the most earnest and patient 
collaboration between Hindu and Muslim stat&>mcn 
of undeniable patriotism to whom we should en- 
trust the delicate and difficult task of seekuig some 
sovereign remedy for «Q devastating a disease. 

I bcseijdi my Hindu brothers to nso to the 
height of tlieir traditional tolerance which is tho 
losio glory of our Vcdio f.Kth and try to comprehend 
how intense and fur-reaching a reality is the 
brothetbood of Islam, which constrains seventy 
millions of Indian ilussalmans to share with breath- 
lew Tniserj* the miftfortunee that are so swiftly 
overtakiDC tlie Islamic counteies and crushing them 
under the heel of the nulitarj' despotism of foreign 
powers. 

In their turn I «'Ould implore my Muslim 
eomrades not to permit their pre-occunation with 
the sorroTi's of Syrb. Egj'pk Im; and Arabia, to 
obliierate tho consciousness of their supreme dut)* 
to India tlioir motherland, who must always have 
the fir«i claim upon their devotion and allegiance. 

it Hindus and Mussalmans would both ieam to 
prwtiso the divine qualities of mutual forbearance 
and acconl to one another perfect liberty of worship 
and modes of living, without the tj ranny of fana- 
tnaj interruptions of one another's appointed rituals 
and sacnricw, if they would hut learn to reverence 
the ticautr of each other’s creeds and the splendour 
of each other’s civilizations, if the women of the 
two conimuuilics would but join together in tho 
intimate fnend-lnp of tlieir common sisterhood, and 
avrtwro fh«r chrWreo m tta atnKxpheiv ot maroaf 
s«cctn(ss and himiony. how near wc should come 
to tho fulfilment of our hearts’ desire ! 


Tho people and princes of the Indian 
f^hafes wore not forgotten. 

'Vc should grossly fail in our duty to our neigh- 
tours were wc to omit to to' and foster conlnl 
tics of sympathy and trust l>ctween ourselves and 
tso pnnees and pi>opJo of tho great Indian States, 
scnipulou-sly refraining from all interference in their 
interr.a! concerns but a!waj*s ready to serve m 
their wider interests. 


‘nio fast subject which she «i)oVo upon wa 
the bronticr Trovinccs. 

^'cr can wo a"ord.to ignore the cla.in 3 of tli 
‘''*^’“ 7 '’*' whKh owanr to their pf^iilj 
w'vctarh-'al and strategic ro-ition on the map. at 
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governed by a form of perpetu.al martial law. We 
should render them all the assisfance in oiir power, 
in their efforts to obtain the normal, civic and 
social amenities which are so abundantly enjoi cd 
by their sister provinces. 

Tliese twelve labours she spoke of as 
“accessory features ot our work”. “The real 
function however of tho Indian Nation.il 
Congress is the speedy attainment of Sw.ir.ij ” 

Mrs. Xaidu spoke of the Swaraj Party’s 
“striking record of success”. That party 
certainly succeeded on ruany occa«rons to 
capture the imagination of a sensation-lo\ mg 
public; but we cannot call its record one of 
stritiog saccess There are 10.107 discredit- 
able and sordid episodes in its history which 
ought not to be forgotten, blinked or white- 
washed. Moreover, it has not followed any 
consistent principle. 

Nor do we agree that the Swaraj Party 

“invites” all other parties to the Congre«‘' 

“with open doors.” Of course, those who 

•nay choose to walk into its parlour with 

eyes open and knowing the conditions, may 
do so 

It 13 tree of all the principal political 
parties in the country that 

.\U of them have openly acknowledged tliat the 
Refoms of 1919 which were to have created n new 
era of progress Iiave proved nothing but a mirage 
and uic powers they professed to transfer 
to the people nothmg but a deceptii’c myth. All 
of them, surely, are taeitly agreed open some com- 
mon mazioiom of tho wrongs they are still prepared 
to endure, soriio common mioimum of the nghts 
they arc now- determined to enforce. And wliatevor 
be my own personal conviction, they at all eventa. 
are all in favour at loa.«t as an initial form of self- 
governmCDt, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
ebborotely expounded m the Commonwealth of 
India Dill, and more succinlly and emphatically 
embodied in tho National Demand which has l>oen 
endorsed by the representatives of all political 
schools in the IxKisUtivo Av.-,emb!y. IJelow the 
limits of that demaud the Indian nation tvmnot 
descend without irrclncTOlile d.amage to its dignity 
and Self-respect. 

Leaving aside the question of dignity 
aod scif-rcspcct. which may appear a merely 
sentimental consideration to hard-headed 
men, wh.at is to be seriously considered 
is whether any constitntion which England 
may tgreo to our obtaining will be Largely 
fnfilo like dyarchy or will really ni.ake fnr 
self-rule and be practically synonymons with 
self-rule to a large extent If the latter to not 
the ca-e, we do not want such a con-h- 
tntion. 

Mrs. Naidti wants tho Government to 
make a responsive gesture. Wc do not et- 
pcct that it n ill. 
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If iha responso be sincere and nnsnaninwiis. 

•■t t»inr.intco 3 of cood-will and Rood faith 

■with ample p nwessitato an immediate revision 

on Its part, iMvm nwchM.a ^ end of the 

of '^ve 'receive no answer or an atawer 

^vJt 'nVades^ the real issues, or proves unworthy of 
that evaaes uw i ^ Coneress mnst clearly 

to,"", "s'r 

5”“"'! -5 Stases ol our 

for all the that no Bacnfice is 

TSfeSfs r 

’’““js this sort of ullimalum lias been often 
. Wnrp thouRh oot ID sucli bcauliful 
given 'before, tu perceptible resal|, 

language, withou anj p concerned, and 

„ oiTil 'I'S’f S the British people 

range ot ^ utterance as mere 

SS. 'wfhave atars "■ 

“°Mh JtSar'elo'enieV address w.lh the 

.Jemorial Indian prayer. 

Leadnaenteltten™^^^^^^ 

a'tSi*Dea£‘‘!nW.n.Ttali‘y. 

a t.r as the general outlines of the pro- 
So as lue B p ...g concerned, 

blems lie'”.® . S the greatest importance 
“"'’"if iin’'lef* in the pceeidentiat address 
dSlverld at Cawnpore^ 

TheTSo-ealled German Corpse Factory 

»ha last world war many stones 
During ‘'le Sties and atrocities were 

of German barta to maU them 

circnlated by tom ^ „„ti„d Some of 
hated and '“”"'|tained such obscene details 
these stories o gsigeacy of war could 
that nothing spaper to print them To 

v,nvp led any rovert. But there 

ftese there is no need did their wort 

,,0 other war nes. „ucntly been ey- 

ETdfwl:ieh'’r%“^ and w,Ube» repet,. 

tion 



New York on October 19th last. Wo need not 
dwell boro on all tlie comments and discus- 
sions caused by that speech in tlio American 
and British journalistic world We will quote 
here only a part of the summary given in 
The Nation and the Athenaeum of IdOndon, 
dated October 31. 192 > 

The cruesorae talc of the f^rpse l^tory in our 
Press begins on Apnt iBlli. 191/- On tiat day the 
daily column of the Times. .Through Oe™an 
Eves." contains a section with fhc h^dlme. Use 
of Dead Bodies: Callous Admission A 
is taken from the correspondence of Karl Kosn^. 
repre entativo of the Berlin lyoUlanreicer on the 
Western Front It is described as 

admission conceming Ihe way in which tne ue 
mns use dead bodies." Nevt day the Par^raph 

13 repeated in italics The Timw remarks th^at it 
corroborates the Indcpendance Beige. 

Annl 10th, had copied from Li B^ique of L^den 

a description of trams ‘’amvins fall 

and being unloaded at the Deutsche. AtfalJ-Verwer- 

tnnes Oeseil^haft. m the Eifel 

of Coblenz Two days later (April 19th) the ii^ 

prints a facsimile of. the from ^stiers 

nisnatcl) as it appears in tho Lokala>teiorb of the 

lOrSlh” toDStelion, Here are the eseeutml 

SVuiWalt'SnS J“aS SSW )g 

is cround down m the bones mill into a l*?der 
which IS used for misins with P'Sf’ fo^ 
manure Nothms is permuted to ro 
O n April 20th the Tnres 
less message m which it is stated that 
FTiiy/ms Stmet w spreading the 
tqitalUf nrfic«fo«s rj7>oW. The messa^ ^?®ficman 
sav that as everybody conversant wuh Oerm^ 
knows, the word Kadmer ' is never used for^hui m 
bodies, but only for the carcases of animals ine 
I'nns thereupon begins a discussion, ."'bicfi con- 
tinues for some days, on the meaning ®f 

■woid It cites two famous German dictignariM 

(llejer and Maret-Siaders). and insists tliat 
IS applied to ordinary human corpses -m adaition 
to Its acknowledged use. like cadarre. in anatoa^ 
Other pieces of evidence are gathered in. ana on 
May 5tli the Tiacs completes I's case by pv'U'uv 
the photograph of a typeuTitten document, dcscri^ 
cd as on order of tho day from the headnnarters 
of the Sixth German Army, with a short para- 
graph refernng to deliveries at the Corpse Utili 
ziQZ Establishment. And. while this has been.^ing 
forward 10 fhc news columns, readers of the iimw 
have been doing their part. On April f=Jh'/bo wy 
sft^r the fir^t reference, there appears a letter irom 
r E Bunbury, dateil the Royal Automobile Club 
To this person, it would seem, belongs the creait 
of first siiBcesting that the Lofcalanreiger naa 
afloided Britain an opportiimtv for propigan^ 
“that should not be misjed" among tne Ewtoni 

***?! Parliament the corpse factory is Btsf b^rd 
of on April 2jth. when ilr. Ronald idcNeill 
witMrew a question of whieli he had given notice 
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He asked it however, on the 3Qth. -whether the 
Pri’P'' Slinisfcr would take stop-? to tnaLU toiouii ‘as 
wid y as possible in Esypt. India, and the East 
generally" the fact that the Germans were boiling 
down their dead soldiers into food for swine. Mr. 
John Dillon followed, had the Government anw 
^olid ground for believing it? Lord Kobert Ceal, 
ilinister of Blockade, replied, ile said he had no 
informalion beyond the ettraefs that had appeared 
in the Press, bat “in view of other actions taken 
by the German military authorities, there is 
nothing incredible in the present charge agmnst 
them" He added: 

Majfstff’s Goimnnent hate allotted the 
e-irmlalfon of the facts as they appeared throttgh ike 
vsiial ehaunrls." 

Pressed further by Mr. Dillon, Ixird Itobert 
admitted that he had not seen tlie Erank/urtcr 
Zeitnnc’s explanation, and said it was no part of 
the Government's duty to institute inquiries as to 
what went on in Germany. On May 17th we have 
the German Foreign Secretary, Herr ZimraeTmauD, 
commenting upon Lord Rot>ert Cecil’s statement? 
The story of the corpse factory, he said, had 
appeared first in the French Pre»s, which was 
misled by the uses of the word eadavre. The 
Frankfurter JJeitunc, a fortnight earlier, had 
assumed that the French deemed it “not worth 
wbiie to BO on bearing the disgrace of such a 
grotesque he ” 

The foregoing suraroary traces the corpse factory 
as propaganda only m a single journal, and witfaja 
the space of one month m 1917. Its prolifenitioQS 
ID the British Empire, the Ucited States, and the 
m East could not be described. The memory of 
them staggers the imagination. It should, however 
be noted that in the Bntish Press refereoces to the 
corpse fectory came speedily to an end. General 
Charteris and Mr. llasteraan have doubtless 
indicated the sufficient reason 
i .Aud that safficient reason was that it was 
a lie. 


Other War Lies 


^ye have quoted above frotn the Loudon 
li'aiion Ijdt us now give two more examples 
of war lies from the New York Nation. Nov. 
25, 1925. It is to be borne in mind that both 
England and America fought together against 
Germany, neither being pro-German 

The first he is about the Baby of Coiobeek 
t^T ne^er existed 77ie A’afion 

of New York writes thus about it — 


The Charterisincidpnthas stirred people’s men ones 
u Thus the Glasgow Forward 

hypocritical comment of the 
^Ddon Zhilif Bail upon the Chartens case tliat 
Bf'hsh proTvagasda -was 
that_it told the truth. Great care -was taken m 
obtaining facts and rectifying them.” It repnnts 
by a former Uaifu AfaW 
^ Captain IVilson This appeared 
m The Crusm/er of kebrnary 24, 1922. as follows . 

. T -yudy Jfaif telegraphed out that they 
wanted stones ot atrocities. Well, they had not 


any atrocities at tlut time iiso then they telegraph- 
ed oat that they wanted stories of refugees. 
There was a little town outside Bn.ssels where 
one w'ent to get dinner— a very good dinner too. 
I heard the Uun had been there. So 1 wrote .n 
heart-rending story about the baby of Couibecx 
Loo being rescued from the Hon in the light of 
the burning homesteads. The next day they tele- 
graphed me to send the baby alocg, as they had 
about 5, QUO letters offering to adopt it The day 
after that baby clothes began to pour into the 
office. Even Queen Alexandra wired her sympathy 
and sent some clothes IVell. I couldn't wire back 
to say there wasn’t a baby So I finally arranged 
with the doctor that took care of the refugees 
that the bles'cd Knbv died of som' ‘ rj’ coniagious 
disease, so it oouldut have a puL.. no. 

And ho got Lady Northclifla to start a creche 
with all the baby clothes, concludes the account 

Since the end always justifies the means in war 
tune, the baby creche undoubtedly paid for the 
invention of that touching baby of Courbeck Loo. 
-And now tJie Daily Mail and all the Rothermere- 
Beaverbrook newspapers, which were the chief 
bars during the war. are howling for a pirliamen- 
tary inquiry into General Chartens’s allegations 

The other lie concerns ii British nurse 
bolh of whose breasts were alleged to have 
been cut off by the Gcrosns. The New York 
Aafiow relate* the incident in the following 
paragraph — 

The town of Dumfries, which is represented in 
Pariiameal It General Chartens, also wntea the 
Glasgow Forward, has before this bad some 
experience with w.vr lies. Early in the war much 
publicity was given to the case of a Dumfries 
nurse m the army. The press said the poor thing 
bad bad both her breasts cut off in Belgium by 
some bestiai "Huns.'' Naturally, all Dumfries ?aw 
red and its bo’s Hocked to the recruiting stations-- 
until the outrage nurse in question, who ham^ened 
to be not in Belgium but jn the good British 
to-wn of Huddersfield, read the story of her mutila- 
tion and tel^raplied a denial. That was bad taste 
we admit , had she been a true patriot, she must 
have acquiesced in the loss of her breasts Some 
cunous personal pnde in the perfection of her 
aoatomy kept her from issenting But the London 
Times -was equal to the occasion. It pomted out 
that this outrageous journalistic c.arving-ap of an 
entirely complete British woman was due to a 
story circulated by a German spy ' 

The comments of the American paper 
niQ as f<d3ows. — 

Even the New York Tnbune dqw concedes that 
the atrocitv business was faked At le-ost m its 
issue of November 15 i* allowed it-s London 
correspondent to say that a few months ago General 
Charteris’s indiscretion would have been blutfed 
out on the ground that all is fair m war. Today, 
he declares, "with a more or less shame-meed 
rect^ition that all the belligerents told a pack of 
lies dunng llie war there is anxiety that tins 
coontxy should not stand out as the champion liar 
of the war ’ Hence there is even tho belated 
udimssion of the truth of Admiral Sims’s statement 
that stones of German sobma'-me atrocities -were 
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Krcatly cxasiicralwl. TInw tmtli, cni'iletU ri«e* 
twain. 


An Unearned Certificate- 

Mi. Edward Tliompson— Iho Uer. K J. 
Tlionipson, soraetimo principal of the Bantnra. 
"Wesleyan College, —htis announced in liis Tccenlly 
published book, entitled TheOthn 
Main}, liisdiscoverj- of a serious Indian rival 
to the British manufacturer? of lies, and 
to him ho has giren a glorious ceriificate 
Pavs ho in his aforesaid book : — 

"Our misrepresentation of Indian histmy and 
character is one of the things that have eo-alienat* 
ed tho edacatod classes of India that erea tiiefr 
moderate elements have refused to ficlp the 
IteforiDS. Those measures, b^use of this- sulleo- 
nesa. liave faded, ^hen they deserved a better 
fate. And Indians misrepresent us, taking revenj^ 
m their turn- The moat widely read ol their 
monthlies has always seemed to me a. study m 
steady, oonscieoceiess misrepresentatioo.*’ rp. 
133-IJ4, ‘ The Other Side of the MedaL" 

To be without conscience is a ve^ fugh 
tjualification indeed. Bat as the editor of 
the monthly refened to above never had to 
make any efforts to get nd of that trowble- 
somo encumbrance, he feels that he has not 
earned the certificate Mr. Thoiupsoo has 
been graciously pleased to give him. We 
shall tell Mr. Thompson the reason why. 

There is a theory that it is only persons 
belonging to conquering and raliog nations 
who have a conscience Another theory is 
that it is only white {or pale pink) persons 
who have a conscience. A third theory 
is that conscience is the mcmopoly of 
Christians, particularly of British Christians 
A fourth theory is that Christian missionanes 
alone have conscience There is a last theory 
which states that ei-miss;oraries alone hare 
a monopoly of it. Of course, all persons 
belono-ing to conquering and ruling natioDS, 
or all white men. or all ClnistiaDS, or all 
Christian imssionanes, or all Christian ei* 
missionaries do not subscribe to the theo^ 
which would credit them with the s<«e 
possession of conscience But as there are 
so many classes of monopolists in the 
market, and the editor of tlie monthly re- 
ferred to aboie does not belong to any of them, 
he readily admits that he never had any con- 
science — he was born without it Ana. 

therefore, being naturally conscienceless, bo 
had not to try to get nd of that loconceni- 
ent excrescence. It is for that reason that 
he feels that he has not eamtd 3lr. 


Tliorapson's certificate, though there rs no 
doubt 1)0 doo^ not possess a conscience. 

llowci'er. ns so great on .'inthorify oa the 
subject of conscioncelessness as Mr. Edward 
niompson lias given him such a- splendid 
certificate, the editor in question will not 
fail to take advantage of it when occasion 
arises for his doing so. In fact, ho has already 
resolved to apply for the post of Director- 
Ccncral of the British War Lies Department, 
•whcD war breaks out again- between 
Britain and some other nation or nations 


Kindn-Moslem Unity 

In onr search for stable foundations for 
Hindu-Mosle<n unity we hare found that a 
sate basis lor such unity would be a common 
lore and resj-oct for India. That India is 
worthy of love and respect is self-evident to 
those who are aware of the ancient achieve- 
meats of our ancestors. Asa large proportion 
of Indian ifusalinans are descendea from 
Indian ancestors, they are as much entitled 
to be proud of these aebierements as those 
in India who are Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jaioas by religion. That these Musalmans 
are not proud of them is not-wholly their 
fault We Hindus have often denied 

them fbat privilege by thinking and 

speaking of them and treating them, socially 
as mhciclJins and yntanas. The modern • 
Greeks and Italians, unlike the ancient Greeks , 
and Romans, are Christians, andi do spiritu.il 
iiomage to the prophets and luessiah of 
PalestiHie But they are not on that account 
the less proud of the achievements of their 
ancieot noo-Chnstian ancestors of Greece and 
Rome, or do not for that reason exert them- 
selres the Jess to cultnate and conserve the 
ancient arts and literatures of Greece and 
Bonne. Socb should likewise be the joint 
attitude and endeaionr of the modem Hmda 
and Husalmsa descendants- of the aacieot 
Indians with regard to tke ancient culture 
and cirHisatioa of India. 

Cooung down to metowil times, we find 
Ih.vt the fine and industrial arts of tii.it age 
owed at least as much to the Jlusalnmns as 
to the Hindus for tiieia derelopment Iadi.vQ 
Husalnians still excel in music, in architec- 
ture. in painting and in ni.aoy of the er3ff> 
which have come down to «s from e.irlier 
ages. Wtieflier Urdu literature may be 
considered almost entirely a Musalman 
achievemeut, ueed not bo discussed 



Iiere. But Hindi literature ' and Beu;jli his salutations of loie and rewt to India 
literatme. lut to mention some oilier thron!»h the siuall Rroup of young^ ^nters 


literatures, oue not a little to some early who conduct the Bengali magazine “Kallol ' 
Moslem writers and patrons of learning. f*Jf seDtiments found expression in the 

Why then should not Indian MosaJmaiKi foUowiirg words, translated from the Frencli 
be proud of the medieval culture of India .. _ 

like their Hindu brethren? _ 

We know if is religions doctrines and “Asia and Earopa form parts of the eaaie 
practices which are thought to divide Hindus vessel, of which the prow is Europe and the 
and Musalmans But if we 

do not confine our attention » ■, - * ■■ -j 

wholly to esternals but . 

devote some thought to , ' ,• ' 

spintnal ende.avour and • •. 

realization, we shall find , ‘ ^ 

that saints and seeia have t ^ ^ - 

sprang from Indian Moslem * 
society as they have from 

Hindu society. We do not " r^‘ . .‘^*V 

refer liere to those who were ‘ ^ < ,* * 

considered strictly orthodox < -V *''■ 

but to those mystics who , f; < 

were noted for their spiritual ’ • .* •/ • 

'isioD Among these some ' \\ ‘ , ' 

bear evidently Moslem names ' \ ‘ ’ 

It is to be hoped that Profes- " v 

SOT Kshitimoliau Sen will be V\ ‘ » 

able to find time to make tV* 1 a\ ' ' J . 

thrmTcnown to contemporary v- •> ’’o' V ' ~ < ' *• 

-seekeis of truth -There are S-'X’*”’'’' vSc*'-'" 

otheis, more distinguislied. ''V-*' ,‘fc{v . 

who cannot be claimed to -I'?'.- f /C'’?, 'V’. *• * 

have been indubitably Hindus _ ^v.-’ /h-'u .« V 1 -- ts ^ T . , 

For instance, it cannot be * '.’'V- V ’’ • * 

said that Kabir was beyond ' *' . 

doubt a Hmdn Most -"-v*!,! *< '” 

probably he was a Musal- t t ‘ i 

man by birth Similarly the ' V. 

saint Dadu, whom Hindus ‘ " ''c j • ^ 

have made their own and Y' U’- ' 

whose teachings and hymns c"*V ' ‘r*' • 'r ',5^* 

aiein Hindi, like Kabir’s, was / . VT /**' ' * * 

probably a Musalman by birth '5 ‘ 

Brohably his name was Baud. 

of which l)adu is a diminutive { ' ‘ ' '^yt ‘ 

of affection. But whatever they '"'x,-'* “ tt - -71 ' 

Eabir and Dadu and a raod '4' ‘ •- ' -I't'' 

many other saints were spirit- ■ . 

ually Indians and are glories „ • o .1 

of qur common Hindu-Moslera Remain Holland 

.S\f ?lL Booo“"S“hare K Mus^SS 

bv birth ^ un'e oeen Jiusaimans Xhoaght, with eyes jnnnnierable. Glory to 

thee, mine eyes ' Thou art mine and my 

- . . . ^ soul is thine We are but one and the same 

Greetings to Romain Rolland being 

In January last year Romain Holland sent Romain Koffand" 
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Boni»m RolUod's sympathies 

^ .1 . maste. spint Ike , ,,, , 

words are to us a .^jg pf nieo who 

I^ndia stands for « reminder 

beloDK to a jg has done, we 

and for all ^ ,. . respect 

salute Bomam coraplcting his sixtieth 

on the occasion of his complct f 

year, wnen ^'ere fngnds 

the event in S he 

and admirers jjjjja which the 

“ al' .nTof oM country .md of the .orld 
K -een m their visions! 


Calcutta Session of the Katipnal Liberal 
Federation of India 

There is a passage, relfttiog to deterioratiOB 
of public life. ID the presidenti^ ♦If 1,2 
Sir Moropant Josbi. delivered at 
Calcutta session of the National LibeM 
Federation of India, which should «ceive the 
attention of all of u*. He calls it a matter 
of great importance and says 

We, find a wTangle of rolitiral parUes and an 
iniprnecme ivar of mutual recnmmation 

oVS ora?^auV rate couQuent action mwa^^ 
the realisation of the 

tho easreness to emphasise their not 

of pohcy and method, fierce ***?'^^* »^^i \v,iincal 
only on tho policies an^l principles of 
narties but upon individuals and there 
{^e attempt made to “deret^d 
«ew-DOints. Leaders of parties as also r^pu 
editors of newsi)ai->crs who repeat, 

itr tn discourase such an attitude, are. x 
not iv.ays lareful in euardiuKthem^vcs 
A<^uo, very little sanctity at^hcs moral 
fSSuoce. >df-sucn8ce, or 'UOTOud u.og 
worth found m leaders of ot^ter 
interests of party are not unoften p^^^j j,fg 

2S”ofS p'?rc'S??l“S.J'‘' 

tactics avoided ’ . 

It IS to be regretted that the matter 
which Sir Jloropant draus attention m 
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above passage lias not received strict attention 
even in the address of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the rodcralion, in 
which certain bantering expressions hare 
been n«cd to describe Sir. if. K. Gandhi, his 
followers and Ins political methods and 
teachings, though Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra’s 
speech has some merits of its own. 

Wo need not consider whether the 
achievements of the Liberal Party recounted 
by him are great or small , — what is material 
is that they are achievements 

Bat in claiming credit for them, he has 
omitted to Consider two things Some of 
those achievements relate to a period when 
Indian political life did nut kcovr any 
division of parties, no distinction between 
Moderate and Kxtreniist Non-co^perator. 
Swarajist or Independent Therefore, the 
credit for (hem belongs not merely to the 
Liberals, but to the other parties as well, 
jost as Englishmen and Americans may boast 
equally of the achievements of Shakesp<..are 
and Milton and Cromwell. Again, the Govern* 
ment made some concessions to the Moderates 
in former years partly, if not mainly or 
wholly, to “rally tlio iloderatcs”— a phrase 
which is certainly known to present-day 
Liberals. Therefore, the credit for obtaining 
these concessions or reforms belongs partly 
at least to those who were not Moderates 

Mr. Krishna Komar Mitra claims that the 
school of politics to which the Liberals belong 
has never been found wanting” It cannot 
be said that historically this is a strictly 
accurate statement 

Agaio, Mr. Jlitrn claims Raja Ram Moliuu 
Roy as a Liberal But what have present-day 
Liberals to say to the Raja’s well-known 
deckratton that if the British Reform BiU of 
his days were thrown out by the House of 
Commons, ho would sever all connection 
with the British empire ? Was it not Non- 
co-operation in intention ^ And was the 
Swadeshi aim Boycott agitation of the Bengal 
Partition days ‘constitutional agitation’ in 
the sense m which the Bengal Libeials of 
to-day understand the expression ? 

We do not think that Mr. Mitra was quite 
accurate, or just to his opponents when he 

indited the following sentence ; 

of the new cult, and the irresistible 
f^inatiOQ of Betting ijwaraj within three months 
OF mating no sacrifice whatsoever in men or 
money.-in life or limbs.-but simnly by tijroins 
the wheel of a peaceful Chatka.— m fact b? 
performing a magic in point of which Aladin’s 
pretorm^CPs were as nothing.-and the very 
simplicity of the process of getting Swaraj w 


cheap, and so quickly. luJ rmi-tnalb turned the 
heads of cur countrymen 

For our part we have never believed in 
fixing a date by which .S»\.ir3j can bo won 
by any means or process whatever, and liavo 
neicr made a secret of our scepticism 
But no cannot say. have never said, 
that Mr. Gandhi ever stated or suggested 
that Swaraj could bo obtained wilhout 
any sacrifice in men or money, life or limb 
On the contrary, he his all along demand- 
ed the utmost self-purification and sacrifice 
from Npn-cooporntors And as a matter of 
fact, niaov of them hate made great pocu- 
niary sacnficcs, and some have become invalids 
tor life, and some otlicrs died, iii consequence 
of imprisonment 

Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra’s defence of his 
party against tlie charges of being service- 
Kcckers and place-liuntcrs. of hating to mix 
with the people, and of merely supporting and 
carrying out the rnondatos of the Gorernment 
without rendcriDg any services to tho pnblic, 
etc., IS good so far as politics is concerned 
But it IS somewhat irrelevant to claim the 
scientific, medical.’ juristic, commercial and 
other non-polUiral work of Sir J. C. Bose, 
Sir P C. Kay, Sir Ashutosh Mtikhorjee. Sir 
Nitratan Sircar, Sir Rajendranath Mukherji, 
etc,, as achievements of the Liberal Party 

As regards direct action, tho present-day 
circumstances of India are not suitable for 
such a policy; and eien tho Non-cooporators 
havo pronounced that opinion after appointing 
a committee which toured through ail the 
provinces and reported against the starting of 
civil disobedience even in tho near future 
But when Mr. Mitra appears to state or imply 
that direct action pioduced no beneficial 
results whatever in Russia, Ireland, Italy. 
Austna, and Portugal, and that “it was at 
last by the tried road of constitutional pro- 
gress that tho countries [named above) were 
saved and restored to their legitimate share 
of independence,” he seems to have partly 
forgotten his history Sir Moropant Joshi 
appears to havo given a better indirect inter- 
pretation of the principles of the Indian 
Liberal Party when he said m his address — 

Another question to which an answer 13 expected 
IS what IS the method which the Liberals are pre- 
pared to adopt to put pressure on Government and 
to enforce the national will to l-e free. The Liberals 
have always had an aboundioB faith in the people, 
Th^ believe that it is quite feasible to bnos ade- 

S 'e pressure to bearooQovernment to grant Ind'a 
inion status if the electorate and the pcoplo as 
B whole take much keener interest in m.atiers poll- 
beat. Tfao will to be free must be infused in the 
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TOr|.s«(»^ ;in(l intensity of (cclinff sccurcfl l(y constant 
Tei'mtion of Uio inrtlinsht of Indian citizens, 
'riie Liberals havo still UiUi in constitutional me- 
tliculs sshich they believe liave not been adequately 
tiicsl yU tstreine wiffisiirM noihmj m rwleil out 
for ai'h\cviiig j)oUtical _enianapfttion~not ei«i rero- 
hilion'!, rtvtcfi less ciuil dtsobedi'nre and cjCjAfn/cfion. 
Ihii tiio Ijiboinfs firmiy-oeiicvc tiiat. sviifiout «Ie- 
nuafo rrcparation of tiio iipople, litUo iiressure can 
bo put on . Oovemnient. 31 erc cnashinsr of feefli 
and stampinsof feet is neither dtimthcd nor exped* 
icct. As soon as we concentrato on the preparation 
of the electorates, a sta{?o must arrive when the 
rulers must find it prudent to yield rather than 
risk civil disotedienco and revelation. Wjlbont 
adeqnate preparation of the people no compellim' 
pressure upon Government 13 possible ; and once 
they aro prepared, cml disohedicnce t^iU be 
unnecessary. 

The means and methods advocated by 
Jtr. Mitra for harmonising the conflicting 
interests and attitudes of landlords and ten* 
ants, capital and lahout and of " MgK-castc ” 
people and the depressed classes are worthy 
ol support. And we believe with him that we 
“cannot achieve anything great or good unless 
through the path ot truth and nghteousoess,” 
and that, 

Whether yon are a Co-operator or a Kon-co- 
operator.— ^vhethc^ you ore a‘ Socialist or a 
Swarapst whether you are a Liberal or an 
Independent, we are all of us. brechreo. diildren 
of the same Mother, and Tronring for the same 
cause. Do not create confusion of tongues by 
ooinioff new words and maifuifying the old and 
forgotten differences. Let us put our heads and 
join our hands together and march on steadily 
to the common goal. 

Not having received any advance copy 
either of Mr. Krishna Kiimar Mitra’s or of 
Sir Moropaat Joshi’s address, tve are UD.iWe 
to deal with them properly 

The latter dealt with the following topics lu 
his statesmanlike address constitutional re- 
form ; Lord Birkenhead's speech , the Secretary 
of State's objections ; diarchy , the Nagpur Flag 
.3gitatioD : the civil services; the demand, its 
nature and justificabon ; communal disturb- 
ances; eiate duiy on 00V.00 goods, Indtaas 
ID South Africa , Non-political work by 
Liberals ; the Ltber.al party and Goveroment . 
Liberals and other parties; ple.a for unity ; 
party organization; deterioration of public 
life 

To Lord Birkenhead’s speech he has 
devoted much space and characterised it as 
“a curious blend of light and darkness, of 
half truths and fond misconceptions, of 
rays of hope .and a dismal trail of disappoint- 
iiient ’’ His criticism of the speech is weighty. 

Though he has pointed out what good 
has been done by elected legislative coondls. 


ho has no hesitation in .s.i}*irtg : “If tliaroliy is 
found to Iiavo failed in its main purpose, as It 
has failed, little doubt remains of its failure.” 

Willi regard to the Civil Services, ho «ays, 
in part: 

The Secretary of State has praised the civil 
services in India, Nobodj' grudses them prai-e 
where they deserve it. certainly no Indian who 
had to deal with the scrvieea as a member of 
Oovemmeot. Indians, however, want to be respons- 
ible for policies, and this causes resentment m a 
service nsed to take the initiative and to the formu- 
lation of policies, and this again reacts on the 
Indiana. Nobody grudges the services jn't and fair 
trcatxneat, but it is etpccted that they will 
form functions similar to those of the cinl semces 
of other countries. M'bat stnkes people in India 
js the eifraordinary rapidity with which the qnes- 
Bon ol the interests of the services was taken up 
and decided. 

Not only have their emoluments been increased 
but allowances which have been subject to the 
vote of the Lcipslatute have been madenon-votabte. 
Not only has the tmandal burden of the taxpayer 
been considerably increased but a backward consu- 
tutiooal move lias been taken, the limited power 
of the Legislatures being further curtailed, and the 
■steel-frame’ hat been fnrtlier strengthened Wlule 
a comparatively small interest. I«c 3 use it Is con- 
cerned with tlie coDtinnance ofBntisb domisatioD, 

IS thus dealt with promptly and generously, larger 

a uestions of ^at public importance which concern 
le entire Indian nation bare evoked httlesympathy 
and powerful opposition. The contrast is so {treat, 
and It IS painful. 

In the matter of minority rights nod 
commun.nl disturbances, he observes' — 


treats comes witli ill grace from the Bno^ers. 
W'hat of the mtoletablo position of the Catholics 
m England lor so long a time ? A country that 
can undertake the responsibility of planting a 
Zionist nimonty amongst adverse Bedouin surround- 
ings ought surety to be capable of securing pro- 
visions for the reasonable claims of minorities la 
this coUBfry. 

In his opinion. “Kenya and South Afiica 
emphasize the need of Swaraj ” 

In his observations on the Liber.il P.irty 
and Gevernmeat, Sis M&sopank ckestly brings 
out the fact th.it though tho Liberals co- 
operated with the Goreremeot whenever they 
could do so cODScientioti«lr, the Government 
has not treated Ihe Liberals fairly and 
coosiderafefy “to all outward appearances 
the cry of the Liberal and the Xon-coopera- 
tor, the friend and tbe obstructionist, is 
treated with equal indifference by Go\em- 
ment ” 

Sit Moropant's “Plea for unity” i« well 
conceived. 
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the. iiartks that <h not afjree tcitJi ititm m ike 
metJwds adopted to seam the goal. Hoxr^r 
Mofortunate and deplorable their methoas miROt 
happen to be. the Liberals realize that all are 
■wortinsr for a common obiective. Circumstances 
which drive peisons like Mahatma Gandhi and 
Messrs. Das and Nehru into a mentality that 
spurns cooperation and advises obstruction are 
certainly unfortunate and deplorable, and the 
ftiveroment rasponsible for them must reconsider 
its attitude. From our national point of view, 
the union of all political parties is ertremely 
desirable at this luncture. It is qnite conceivable 
that the Liberals Independents, Conventionists 
and Hesponsive Cooperators would not find it 
difficult to liave a common platform. 


Is it Government by Shopkeepers and for 
Shopkeepers 1 

The British Government of India began 
as a commercial undertaking, and although 
later derelopruents covered things up with 
the imperial mantle, British interests in India 
nro mainly commercial and the Qorerameot 
and its officials have, ever since the beginoing 
of tho British occupation of India, always 
kept this fact in mind. TTe do not blame 
them for this weakness in view of the fact that 
we have always accepted, and advised others 
to accept, British avowals, in relation to their 
imperialistic ventures, their deepest attach- 
ment to philanthropy and the uplift of 
humanity, with an addition of salt. The e.v- 
Dewans of tho liloghuls never sacrificed the 
“economic” arts to “Christianity” no more 
than to the doctrine of Jlaya. They have 
done good to linmanity no doubt, for are not 
tho British human beings? Bnt they have 
not proved themselves to be onadulterated 
Benthamites, in so far as their efforts bad al- 
ways been directed to the greatest happiness 
of the gre.atcst nninber of Boglishmen and 
women only. If by what they h.ave done 
they have caused much unhappiness to fifty 
times more people in India, they may be ex- 
cused because they have never fully realised 
that Indi.ans are just as much humao beings 
^ Britishers \VTiy we assumed such a sub- 
human character before our rulers is out of 
tho question. Suffice it to say that it is al- 
ways very important from the point of view 
of human happiness that India should have 
a stable exchange for tho facility of the 
British Indian trade, and British officials to 
keep “law” and “order” wherever British 
goods sell, and British surgeons wherever 
Britishers have to open shops, and railways 
wherever there are Indian goods to be ns 
37 


placed by British goods, and British 
armies wherever they can be trained up at 
the cost of the Indians. Do not ask, what 
about Indian happiness, for tiiat is that and 
human happiness is human happiness In 
view of the history of Biitish rule in India, 
siioold we wonder that Indian Government 
officials always make it a point to sympathise 
much more with British commercial interests 
than with things which hare a deeper rel.i- 
tion with India's national well-being but 
little to do with the happiness of the 
British ? Indian educ.ntion or Indian sanits- 
lion and health never occasion such demon- 
stration of official interest and sympathy as 
do meetings of chambers of commerce or 
dinners organised by British tradesmen The 
highest officials in the land take what would 
be called unusual interest in other lands in 
the affairs of avowed money-makers Of 
course, it is one of the functions of the State 
to look after the commercial prosperity of 
the land and Government officials never go 
beyond Iheir rights in expressing sympathy 
with business men. Still to one who is not 
well versed in the psychology of the rulers 
of India and who has studied the national 
problems of Indi.a, official lore of basinets 
men of British or allied origin as found in 
India, appears a bit out of proportion. The 
whole thing savours of a deeper govern- 
mental attachment to British shops in India 
than to the needs of the millions whom tlioy 
are proclaimed as uplifting In the Vest, 
too, one hears of the capitalistic nature of 
the State and of government officials abusing 
their poweis to help their mates in their 
work of exploitation of the lesser members of 
society. But as one does not see such palp- 
able misery in the M’est as in India and as 
the State officials seldom go out of their way 
to proclaim their sympathy with (let us say) 
either ttie boot and shoe or the coal trade, 
one does not attach much more importance 
to such statemeots than to classify them as 
expressions of class jealousy. Bat here, in 
India, where millions die every year of 
preventable and carable diseases, where 
practically all people live through a life of 
dire poverty and bestial ignorance, if govern- 
ment officials wax eloquent in expressing 
their keenest interest in the prosperity of a 
few foreign shopkeepers, one cannot help 
questioning oneself, is the government of Indi.a 
a government by shopkeepers and for shop- 
keepers ? A. C. 
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Associated Chambers Anti^Japanese 

Japan was an outstanding tiguio during 
tlio meeting of British business men (with a 
sprinklicg of sympathetic and official Indians) 
and British officials where they discussed 
the well-being of “India”. One of the main 
items on the agenda was a motion recom- 
mending abrogation of the Government of 
India's convention of 1905 with Japan. 
According to this .convention, India has to 
treat Japan as a most favoured nation in 
levying import duties. The contention put 
forward by a Bombay representative, who 
moved the motion, was that on account of 
the (unfair) competition of Japan, the Indian 
cotton mill industry was suffering badly. 
Hence the convention of 1905 should be 
abrogated and a duty, heavy enough to save 
tl^ cotton mills from Japanese competition, 
should be imposed on textiles imported from 
Japan. (The Japanese competition is unfair 
in this sense that Japanese worknuen ate made 
to woriefor longer hours for low wages and thus 
the Japanese producers can undersell producers 
tn countries where shorter hours are enforced 
by law) It was also mentioned that the 
Britishers’ “hard-earned Lancashire trade” 
was also badly hit by Japan Nevertheless 
Indian Mills received the place of honour in 
the order of naming the lictiros of the 
Japanese competition. 

Tlie discussion which ensued, following 
the motion, revealed the fact that it would 
not be very safe to do away with the con- 
vention of 1905 in an offliand way, for 
Japan could and most certainly would reta- 
liate against such action by putting Uea^y 
duties on Indian goods entenngJapan One of 
the things that the Japanese would very much 
like to tax is Indian steel Japan has no 
Iron and Steel of her own, but she has 
considerable interests in the rapidly growing 
J.rnn and Steel industiy of China. India is 
a serious competitor of the Chinese Iron and 
Steel industry, the profits of which mainly 
go into Japanese pockets. If India taxed 
Japanese textiles, Japan would most certainlv 
not lose the opportunity to tax Indian Iron 
and Steel So that the chances are that by 
abrogating the convention of 1905 India will 
lose more than gain. Bengal and Madras 
voting against the motion, the motion was 
dropped. 

"When we go into the details of the case 
and through the statistics of Japanese and 
other textile imports into India, wc find 


tliat Japan is probably hitting Lancashire 
harder than she is hitting India. This 
is nil the more probable in view of the 
greater differences between Japanese and 
British costs of production as compared with 
Japanese and Indian costs. Another argument 
in support of this view is the fact that 
British business men have taken so much 
trouble to have the situation redressed. If i‘s 
not usual for members of the British bust- 
ness community to spend time and energy 
to serve Indian mill-owners. Moreover, they 
themselves admit that Lancashire is suffering 
from the Japanese competition Whatever 
that may be. we are told that the Indian 
mill industry has a serions rival in Japan 
and that if proper and timely steps are not 
taken against this menace, things may end in 
a tragedy. The suspension of the Cotton 
Eicl'e Duty go to prove that the Indian 
mills are really in n bad condition. But the 
suspcosion of the Cotton Excise Duty will 
help Indian mill-owners to lower prices and 
thus injure the cottage weavers of India, 
"nie cottage weaver's well-being is of much 
more importance to India’s econrmy than 
tiie prosperity of the mill-owner. Tbci 
better policy, thereforo. would ha^e been 
dosomething wbicb would uot enable Indiais 
mill-owoers to lower prices, hut nt tlie some 
time serve to rednee foreign competition 
If ty hijian Government had further xn- 
ereased the duUea on all textilean iinporls-, 
(including those from lMneQshiie\ the 
Japanese tcould still receive the tieafmeitt 
affoided to the most faioitred nation, hut 
tiould be less of a eoinpetitor to Indian 
mills. And the convention of 1905 remain- 
ing intact, there would not be so much fe.ar 
of retaliation Of course, such a course 
woald hit the Briti'^h siiopkcepem tiard, and 
that IS why nobody thought of it But when 
we discuss our own affairs, selfi-,li people 
xr .wp .svvn .w,? jujawall,^ .tluwk s\f ,c,V twit? 
absurd nays of improving India's fortutio. 

A. C. 


The Professor of Italian in Visva-Bharati 

Dr. Giuseppe Tncci. deputed by Iho 
Italian Qovororaent to initiate Italian studies 
in Rabindranath's Visva-Bharati has opened 
his lectures in Santinibefan. The public of 
Calcutta have already had the pleasure of 
listening to the learned discourses of the 
tno eminent Ifatian savants in the All-India 
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I’liilosopliictil Congress, held uadcr (he auspices 
ol the Calcutta UmTersity ^Vhile hot 
Foniilcht commuoicated a strikingly original 
paper on the corroboration of the Upanisliadic 
idealism from the latest researches of (be 
world-famed I’rof. Planck of Germany, 
Dr. Tncci read a learned discourso on 
“Indian Materialism”, showing the lines of 
recanctmeting that mncb-neglected chapter 
of the history of ancient India. Dr. Tncci 
is not only a keen student of Sansknt. Pali 
and Indian Prakrits, but a sound scholar in 
Chinc'o and Tibetan as welL To mentiOB 
only a few of his outstanding contributions, 
we may poiut'out that he has published 
studies on Kalidasa, on the Sundarananda 
Kavya of Asvaghosa, and on the Divyaradana. 
lie has publkhcd an edition of the Saptasatika 
Prajnaparamita as well as the Satashaetra 
of Aryadera from Tibetan. But the rersatifity 
of Dr. Tncci is eren more wide-ranging. Not 
stopping with Tibetan, he goes forward to 
master the difficult yet none the less indis- 
pensable Chinese Bnddhist fe.rts, making a 
comparative study of the Chinese and the 
Sanskrit versions of the Lanlarabra sutraand 
in the cour-e of this year publishing another 
monograph on Aryadeta’s Chati(h-*ftaltiia, 
studied in its Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinc«« 


versions. So Dr. Tncci is specially eudowed 
with the capacity for wntiug a comprehensire 
history of Jlnhayana Buddhism, which claims 
so many races, languages and climes as its de- 
pendencies. We hear that a preliminary study 
of Dr. Tncci on the history of Mabayana is al- 
ready going through the press in Italy 
and we hope that he would soon publish 
an English version of that work for the benefit 
of our Indian students Indology apart, Ur 
Tncci has published a volume on the “Apology 
of TooJsin” and a “History of Ancient Chinese 
Philosophy”. So it is only natural that his 
researches would bring him the honour of 
occupying the chair of “Religion and Philo- 
sophy of India and the Extreme Orient” in the 
University of Rome. We are thankful to 
Signor Mussolini for having sent such a 
versatile scholar to represent the Italian 
Science m the republic of Indian letters 

K. y. 


Indian Art and Art- critics 

We still clearly remember the days 
when our young Indies were taught “art” by 
memsahibs and prodneed oil-paintings of a 
cucomher.a crescent-shaped sliceof melon, one 
or two pomegranates and a bunch of grapes 
and other real and nnrenl sort of fruits in 
baskets and fruit dishes of ranous shapes. 
TJieso generally decorated the walls wlierc 
(he parents could see them always and dream 
of the matrimonial prospects of their fast- 
growing daughters. In those days the stomach 
was the pivot on whicli our thoughts 
revolved, and we cannot say now that wo did 
not like those appetising paintings as they 
came into our vi<:ion on our return from 
school Then came days when everybody 
painted fat women and doubtful flom and 
fauna for a change. Dot tho climax came 
when Germany flooded the fodian market 
with oleograph reproductions of the late Raja 
Ravi Vaniia'** paintings and of those of his 
followers and imitators. The womanhood of 
India seemed to go mad all of a sodden and 
began to “dress” those cheap prints. “Dressing” 
meant catting up pieces of silk- and snipping 
off locks of hair to sew these on to those 
parts of the picture which reprc'onted clothing 
and hair. Tliey did it well with silk, brocade, 
locks of b.a)r and tinsel ; bnt wbat waste of 
labour and what a stupid thing to do! Wc 
do not reniembor what name they gave “art" 
in lho'>c day*- ; it was not “art” .Anyhow, 
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tlic whole b«^jj)0‘5<? Wfls silly in ibo otlreinD 
and as atUstio and beautiful ns darning old 
socks or malcinR an album of newspaper cut- 
tings. Of course, "drawing” was taught in the 
schools and some of us could copy eagles and 
reindeer, objectsas famiiiartous as tfio Chinese 
dragon, and draw ink or tea pots with only 
a few defects. That was the road we 

wore following under the guidance of 
nobody who knew anything of art. 

either Eastern or Western. Some will 
ask, what about the Government Schools of 
Art? Did not people learn Eomelhing good 
at least there? Wo do not know. These schools 
did not enter our life as does the Indian art 
of (o-day. TTie schools still exist and turn 
out artist®, some of whom paint very well 
Rut Indian art, with which wo aro connected 
by bonds deeper than school instruetjOD and 
winch appeals to us through a thousand 
assoclntions, was revived and reinstated into 
national life by the effort of idealists who 
were not "art” teachers and who travelled in 
the right direction instmctirely, groping in 
sciiii-darkness, guided by faint sigas and urged 
by tho dissatisfaction of serving an “art” 
whicli did not mix with their life and abouod- 
cd in motifs and technicalities evoking no 
pleasant reaction in their heart Tliere were 
u considerable number of non-painters who 
helped in this revival by their wriliogs aod 
bv cncourfiging the movement in other nays 
The name of Dr Abaniodranath Tagore will 
stand out in the history of tliis renaissance 
like that of Giotto in the history of European 
art Sj Nandalal Bose is another out- 
standing figure They have been the guiding 
spirit of tlie movement since its beginning 
and wiU, u’e hope, be so for many years to 
conic. Round them have grown up many 
artists of fame. Some, like S) Devi Prasad 
Roy Cboudhury, have shown great onginality 
and have opened out fresb avenues of progress 
in painting and sculpture 

Ever since the beginuing of the move- 
ment, critics have cropped up to hamper its 
growth as do weeds round most useful plants 
Practically all their criticism was based on 
false assumptions regarding the principles of 
art in general and Indian art in partfcnlar” 
In turn, Indian art lacked teclinique and 
expression and meant nothing to its critics. 
Among ibe first lot of critics were disappoint- 
ed drawing masters, photographers, poster 
designers, jute brokeis, members of the Indian 
Civil Service and many England-refunied 
gentlemen of erudifioo. In their opinion, as 


in flic opinion of all Fclf-confident people, 
ImlUn art was following tlio line of least 
resistance and was approaching perfect dege- 
neration ; for it painted things as they never 
ore in reality, and ascribed meanings to 
paintings whicli they never expressed, and so 
on. They forgot that 


art does not believe in Uic reality of anything 
at all— land) tho artist incorporates an iaadont la 


his work not because it is true bat because it is 
approporiate by (esthetic, that is. imaginative 
Btandanb.” ...... ., 

CollingwoodJ 


Also that Indian art was not a “suburb” 
of Earopean art. that its technique had a 
different evolution in a different cm ironment 
and that its further progress meant going 
tact (at first) into tlio past where it was 
woven into tho life of the people and picking 
up the lost threads of technique and tradition 
in order to retain the wholeness that it woulu 
otherwise lose by tearing itself away from 
Aianta, Bagli, Sauebi. IvoBaraV. etc, etc., and 
approaching Jfessrs Thos. Cook and Sons for 
Steamer. Kailway and Tubo-wilway tickets 
to the “National Gallery” It would not do 
for us to reject the Ramayana as a source 
book of ideas aod to find inspiration In tho 
Gospels or in King Arthur. For even if 
some of us may cram up enough information 
of foreign affairs to work out a solution to 
our fjondoD, Pans, Berlin or Vienna-inspired 
creations, they would still puzzle our brethren 
and yield us only that joy in the field of art 
which translators feel in the field of creative 
literxlure. Hence it was the right policy to 
rovert to our art-life of days which saw it 
flourishing and to start tho old process 
anew. It would have been mad to cut oil 
Uio tree and ship it to Europe as lumber for 
taming out “Indian style” objects of art 
(W« have not been able to stop this from 
taLiog place altogetiier) TVe hare done well 
to wait and grow proper roots in tho original 
soil. Tlie foliage, flowers and fruits would 
follow. There is an eternity all round us to 
inspire life aod progress in out art 

To return to our critics. Dr. Ananda K 
Coomarswsmy has well answered those wiio 
find no expression in the face of figures 
representing all sorts of things in Indian art 
Referring to a statue of Yopi Buddha he says 
it is a 


“dramatic image of withdrawal, of complete 
independence^ of involution," 'Tho Jikcness^^of 
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look for in tlie Buddha ima^e. and Ihis only. For 
the Buddlia statue was not intended to re- 
present a man. it was to be like the unwarenng 
flame.'an jmage of what all men could become, 
not the similitude of any apparition. 

“A like impersonality appears in the facial 
expression of all the finest Indian seolptures. 
These have sometimes been described as expression- 
less because they do not reflect the individual 
peculiarities which aiake up expression as we 
commonly conceive it._ When however we Took to 
those qualities which in their literature were held 
up as the ideals of life’ (Flinders Petrie, Tfa Jris 
and Crafls of Ancient Fffupt) begin to under- 
stand the facial expression of Hindu images. 

‘ In each, emotion is interior and the features 
show no trace of it. only the movements or the 
stillness of the limbs express the immediate pur- 
pose of the actor. That it is this body, not the 
inmost self, that acts, “that slayeth or is slain is as 
clea^i^ expressed in the Indian sculpture of (he 
golden age, as anywhere in Tedic literature” 

The expression-mongers bother us no 
mere. They have been effectively silenced 
and may be passing their time in company 
nitli highlj- e.vpressire salon pictures 

But there has grown up a new school 
of critics (such as one who recently wrote 
all sorts of meaningless things in the 
Sfafesman over the signature St K). mostly 
foreign experts and "authorities” who ha»e 
dabbled Jong and short enough in Indwn art 
to acquiro an imperfect knowledge of it and 
allied subjects, who are showing symptoms of 
acute “didactitis”. the usual product of cere- 
bral inflation TTiev Iiave started by suh- 
di'iding tJio whole field of art into mutually 
exclusive areas, and a school of art to them 
is like a Leibnitzian monad Eclecticism is 
branded a sin and their tlieosophacsthetic 
interpretation of Indian art has reduced it 
to something of an Achnlayahn, (Ibe 
hcrmetic.illy sealed city within whose outside- 
proof walls Rabindranath Tagore enacts 
his drama of the same name) Bight through 
its history, India has assimilated the world’s 
art and learning and has cre.ated greater 
thitfgs by harmonious fusion Bat here 
wo are face to face with a spiritual 
protectionism whose absurdity is only sur- 
passed hy the foolishness of those who 
thought of it. Eclecticism, like everything 
clse(sucli as impressionism), can be earned to 
an excess and cause barm to true art, but it 
is nevertheless, ‘if properly nsed, a great 
icliicle of progress As a matter of fact 
there has never developed any great art 
without borrowing the best from other spheres. 
The arts of China, India and Europe are 
good examples, so that tho'e who uoderstaud 
by Indian art an inflexible athichroeDt to 
classical Indian technique and motifs want 


the living soul of India to be a mere rauseutn 
of the past. But Indian art will progress, 
by eclecticism as well as by intuition It 
will not thereby lose its Indian character, 
but Indian art will acquire a richer signifi- 
cance. Indians do not look at India and 
things Indian in the way that some foreign 
theosopbists would like them to da That is 
why the influence of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore 
IS often misinterpreted. Revival means 
setting life in motion anew. And this means 
the awakening of fresh ideas and the yearning 
to explore new fields. Some critics who 
would concede ns this much would strongly 
disapprove of any developments which in 
their opinion are not suEcieotly ‘■spiritual'' 
and “intellectual' That is to say, if Indian 
art IS allowed to venture beyond limits of its 
past eipenence, it must do so along paths 
be.aten by Hebraic, Slavic or Teutonic explor- 
ers of the world of art Some would like us to 
see creation ns a crazy China floor, some as 
composed of cnbes and some as un analysis 
of component colours Bnt Indian art looks 
at creation, not from a descriptive standpoint 
butirom the emotional point ofiieii. The 
pictures may not express emotion, they cioke 
ernotioQ in tbe artist and in the sympathetio 
seer. Here tliere is no bard brain-work for 
the artist to Ihhd out queer ways of looking 
at things He leaves his heart open to feelings 
and that is all This is where the art of l)r. 
Abanindranath Tagore and his school differs 
fundamentally from the "intellectu.'il art” of 
modern Eiiropa And we think thatasartisfiinda- 
nientally intuitive and not a conceptuahstic 
process, Indian art is more artistic than the 
"creations” w hich have reduced modern Euro- 
pean art to the state of a New Geometry 
Art is a statement, not an interpretation, May 
the Almighty preserve us from reducing art 
to a geometric rendering of philosophical 
fads' 

A. C. 


Indian Currency and its Future 
One of the fundamental virtues of a good 
currency is steady and fixed relations between 
its vanoos coins. Supposing one could get 
sixty-four pice fora silver rupee or for sixteen 
anna bits, but only three pice for one anna 
bit, otif the number of annas that one got 
for a rupee changed from day to daj’, one 
wonld hardly call the nipoe-anna-pice currency 
a sound corrency And the disorder that 
would ensue as a result of such discord 
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would cause the greatest harm to the economy 
of the area which is ser^’cd by this cur- 
rency. An economic area (that js, an arw 
within which people usually exchange goods 
and services on the money basis) _ must have 
for its progress and well-being, a sys- 
tem of currency of which the component 
parts are definitely related to one another. 
Such an economic area may includo more 
than one geographically or politically distinct 
area within it. With the growth of inter- 
national trade and its facilities, the whole 
world is fast becoming one economic area. 
There are, of course, countries which are 
more intimately linked with one another than 
with others For this reason fixR/ of the 
exchange rates of the currencies of different 
countries has become highly necessary now- 
a-d»js. Internal train and ■fnrn«''»nd 
trade are also very closcl)' 
esaiuplc, a thing sold as prodaced 
counter very often has foreign componenta 
S demifnd and supply of f»eig” 
home-mado goods are related in many ^ays 
So that for the eoouomio ,, 

oountiy it is no longer sufflcienl 's 

own currency should be sound 
It is also required that this curreuoy should 
bear steady and definite rclat'ous with the 

cuteencies of such other couute.es have 

commercial dealings with it. .. 

this respect is never realised on account _ ot 
the changefulness and Peculi« 
of international exchanges “fu® 

conditions also very often 
situation worse One such condR on and a 
\erv potent one, is difference between tne 
Sards on which the different cnirences 
are based For esample, some 
gold standard currencies, while S 

have a silver standard (or a bimetallic 
Standard) Currencies based on 
same metal hare more '‘.f 

stable relations with one »”» ''®r Iha" '< 'W 
were based on a fferent metals In Ibe case 
of Indm of to-day, we find a peculiar cir- 
oI inaia oi , Indian cnrrency is 

hS*'*Srsilvcr,*wbiIe the Indian government 

tbe never worked with any 

has. of u of this. lodiahas suffered 

success As a re^sult ot^ ^ t of fte insta- 
in two wajs has a detri- 

bility of the well-being in so far 

^‘^'d/pSds "nrsmocth working of her 


trade with other countries. Secondly, through 
intentional or unintentioual abuse of the 
official system of keeping the exchange at 
an artificial ratio There have been cases not 
very long ago of India losing crorw through 
doubtful management of the Gold Exchange 
Standard whereby foreigners (mainly Untishj 
have profited correspondingly. 3Ioreover. 
fluctuations in the exchange are also reflected 
on internal prices as the lat er are closely 
related to tiie demand and supply of foreign 

argnraents that the British authorities in 
India and England have put forward m 
support of maintaining this system are mainly . 
(aWhat gold is too costly a nicdium.to serve 
as currency in a poor country liie India 
where transactions are mainly made terms 
of annas and pice, (b) that gold will be 
hoarded and not nsed as money by the people 
of India, which is a veritable sink for precious 
Petals, andfc) that the of mamt ning a 
enrrency would be too heav y lor i le 
India? exchequer. Tlie arguments are not 
coivlnciuR, because if crorcs of vnP®® 

is wronc. People hoard sovcrcisns 
at nresent, because they arescarce .GoW coins 
hare actually circulated in Indiain 
It is because gold lias been taken out of cir- 
culation that jSople fa'-® 
love of bo.arding gold coins. This jvm 
appear with increasing familiarity with gold 
S Moreover, the Government, need 
nnl mit actual gold coins into circula 
tioD, *^1116 gold can be kept in 
and notes circulated no 

®:1iou1d be freely obtainable and evidently no 

moro p?ple would take the trouble (o get 

Slid from^ the treasiirj- and ho-ird it than 
fbere are at present who buy ^ J 

the market for the s.amo purpose. Tins will 
also do away with the third argument 

This is not the place to discuss the real 
reason why Britain kept India a silver 
«d OTuntn- although she had extensive trade 
rcwSnswHh gold using countries 0“® 

may be that the wamng nations of Europe 

have always found it expedient not to part 

StieU gold in view of its 

supplying the smews of war. -At tbe prC'Cn 

uiZcul Ihc Western nations 

the problem of an all-round nsc of prices 
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U r^A Cbunetl of the League atid tk'it her right to eohttial 
bwiD" to the accumulatiofl ot too much goia should not onh/ berecogmxed but should 

in the West. This fact may amount for the 
recent enthasiasm even among Westerners to 
introduce the Gold Standard in India. 

Supposing India did hare a Gold .Stand- 
ard, one thing should be kept m “ 

is to keep all reserves in India. It would 


IS 10 keep - - 

not be very nice for India, if she him 
paper currency backed by ‘Gold in ■ 


be giien practical effect. Though the question of 
G^amfs responsibility for the rear hod not been 
settled, the German view had been brought to the 
attention of the Goremnienis concerned, and the 
Germandelegates hadre-afflrmcd it m the discussion 
at Locarno- Jt icould be adhered to also in the 
League of Kaitons. 

Herr Luther holds that Art 16 of the 
League of Nations would not work again'it 
German interest, if Germany entered the 
Lea<»ae and he presented the following 
argument : — 

At the same time. Germany must secure herself 
possible future political dangers inseparable 
from her geceraphical position, and. was. therefore, 


Herr Luther's Views on the Locarno 
Pacts 

In Germanv popular irmM'coa'fflnTed with the euesUon of Article 1C 

about the value of the Locarno ract,..^ Covemmt. Irom the many discussions tliat 

German p'eoplo even distrust the motive or pu Article, there vaa no doubt 


other Governments interested in the promotion ,|,at no binding decision could ever be taken against 
nf thft LoMrno Treaties On November 23.ir»25. the will of a countrj'~in this case. Germany-^as 
ot tim botyno ireaues vju i u e ^ whether the preliminary conditions for the 

Herr Luther, the German Chancellor m ni> _ppi, nation of Article lb against a particular State 
speech before the Reichstag gave the reason ^ ^ disturber of the prace were present. . 
for the popular distrust in German in the The possibility that Germany might be reoui^ 
followin? — to take part in an action asruost a State sho did 

loiiowing way . not regard as the aggressor was. therefore, excluded. 

Wth the conclusion of the Met. the Chancellor qn^t,on of Germany’s Mrticipstion m such 
continued, the occupation of German lands, liaa only ^when . Germany herself had 

lost, even in the view of the other side, its inner d^ded that it tvas quite clear who was the tiggre- 

iartirication. The mere fact of.the occtir^ion was pronj this it followed that m no case conld 

felt bv Germany as an expression of mistrurt. and another member of the League ncquiro the right 
the German people counted upon the trench, force Germany to take action, against her will, 
inspired as fney were by their own. national In uj^ estent of tolerating the march of troops 

feelings, to take this into account bioca ctcu ihjoogh her territory. Germany could, therefore, 

ti^sy It ivas not possible to foresee when the ^nter the Le-sgue in all sincerity and without secret 
hopf*s of Oermanr for . the end of the o^ration joservalion. , i- , 

would ho realised, foreign opinion must not i>e ^liere were, nevertheless, special limitations to 
surpnsed if there was a lack of rejoicing amot^ 1 ,^^ capacity under Article 16, notably her disarmed 
those in Germany who were quite prepared to condition and her central position It was necessary 
give there full •support to the Pact. A nwion |p point in advance so that accusations 

which had followed tlie thorny path traversed by disloyaHty and the consequent moral isolation 
Qormany in the process of her rcccmstruction njjgjjt Qot subsequently ensue . hence the declara- 
'could not be expected to get up enthusiasm at upon in Locarno that Germany was 

«ich Bcparatc step, even when it was plain that only committed to an extent consistent with her 
the step constituted an unmista^ble advance it mditary and gewrtaphical eituation. , This appbed 
was quite understandable that tlie Germso people |^j||j |q ij^g economic and to the political measures, 
wonla find it difficult to appreciate the i.wt at j| ij^ng expressly admitted that Germany was 
its full v.'ilne so long as the occofation and the bgrself entitle to decide whether and in how tar 
repression it involved were contin^ ine ^nld take part m executive measures. Ifedid 

cvacintioti of the Cologne zone was inacpcnqent hesitate to declare that in accordance with this 

from the .alleviations. It was Uerrmnys rmhi oovv interpretation of Article IG, no dangers now 
since January. 10, and the_ Oerimm I^P|^ had remained for Germany as a result of entering tho 
“ ‘ ” 

He farther emphasised the point that 
Germany has not in any way committed 
herself against Rossia. 

‘Jloreover, Oennany atfachod the greatest im- 


ncvprl^.ablo to see vihy the occupation of a ^^35^0. 
thin! of tho whole area should be made dependent 
upon an insignificant remainder of the disarmament 
demandk 

However, Herr Luther made it clear that 
on the whole Germany will bo benefited by 


Locurno Treau'o. f„“,hr&'S5 

discussion on tho nir restrictions had al- determined that, as far as Hii«sia was con- 

re.ady been begun.” rerued, she would not allow the conclustan of tho 

According to Herr Luther, the greatest liocamo Agreements to disturb m any Vay the 
gain of Getmanybythc ncceptanco of the trien^ relations between the two rountnes. 
Locarno Pact is as follows Germany entered the ^I^agno of 

.il X/vnruo the (usurniiet had been that 


ftcniKiiit/ ehoiild harr a jirmirtnent seat 


__ a member of its Council, she 

the would work for (1) dis.armnnient, (2) revision 
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of tho Treat)’ of -Versaille? and (3) for 
enforcing tho claim of seU-detcrmina' 
tion of German minorities iu Poland and 
Czecho-Slavia 


Calcutta Session of the National Liberal 
Federation, was a member of the legal pro- 
fession. According to The Leader of 
Allahabad, 


* Within tiie League Germany would be able to 
co-operate la the work begun at I/xanw. For 
example, the question of investigation of arroaments 
would be the more easily dealt with when Germany 
had a seat vpoa Jhe CouaaJ Oeaer^ disarmameat 
had been one of the problems discussed at lAcamo. 
It was absurd to talk of real equality between 
nations when one was disarmed and the other 
bnstliDg with armaments. It would he Germany’s 
part to keep alive the idea of eeneral disarmament 
which had been agreed to m principle by all 
parties to the Protocol and the Pact It must not 
be torgotten that this question had eraie beyond 
the s^e of ideals and Utopias and now formed 
part of the practical polities of all Cabinets. 

Nothing had thereby been morally or politically 
or legally changed with reg^ to the German 
attitude to the individnal clauses of the Peace 
Tieaty. What it did mean was tlmt the policv of 
sacctioDS and olfimaturas had been rendered im- 
possible by tlie arbitration Haases of the. Pact 
This was an extraordmarj’ achievement m the 
interests of the niaiotenance of peace I roni the 
Pact there had resulted a recroupin? of the Powers 
All five countnes now stood on an equal tooling 
and the danger of a Pact directed a«irst Oermany 
liad disappeared for ever, 


The League made provision for revising treaties, 
the maiDteaanee or winch in view of cuanged 
internahoual conditions might endanger the peace 
of the tiorld One m-ghc be sceptical of the prap- 
tical application of the article, but tlie principle 
was beyond doubt, and the nelit of solf-determma- 
tioa was m no way prejudiced or ahandoned 
by the German Government. 

We wish to emphasise the fact fUat 
according to Herr Luther's statements, two 
definite promi^ies have been made to Germany 
by the other signatories of the Locarno Pacts 
and they are : (1) Germany will get a seat in 
the council of the League of Nations and 
(2) Oerm.my will get «oroe colonics as 
mandati's These arc positive gains ofOermatiy, 

. while others are debatable 'and c'cn may be- 
come liabilities. T. D. 


Sir moTOpant Josbi 

•Sir Moropmt Joshi, President of tho 


Tie soon achieved success at the Bar and his 
mmence at the profession was recognised by his 
Ming enrolled as_ an adrocate, first of the old 
Judicial Commissioner’s court m Berar and next 
of the court of the Judicial Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces He had commanded estcnsire 
and lucrative practice, lirst at Araraoti and nest 
at Nagpar. for many years before he was appointed 
a member of the Government, Sir Moropaat Joshi. 
who IS now Bixty-four years of age, joined the 
Congress at Allahabad in ISSS irhen ho was 
t^'enty-seven vears old. In 1S90 he went to 
England with Jfessrs Hume, Surendranath Banenea. 
Norton mid iludholkar as a delegate of the Indian 
National Congress to press for the expansion and 
reform of the legislative councils, but owing to ill- 
hoafth he had to return earlier than his colleagues. 
Ever since he has been an ardent nationalist and 
patriot attending many of the annual sessions of 
the Congress and taking part in their deliberations, 
working in lus own province and confnbutmg 
generously to Congress and other public funds 
Ue was treasurer of the reception committee of 
the Congress held at Amrooti. his n.stive place, in 
1807. lie was amoDg the many old Congressmen 
who m lOlS, severed their connection with tho 
Congress owing to diJTereocea of opinioa on 
fundamental questions and among tho earliest to 
join (he Liberal party which wjis organired tci 
continue the work of the old Congress, lie tool» 
part in the proceedings of the first session of the 
Lilicral Federation at Bombay la Noremlw 191S 
In December 11)20 ho was appo.nted a member of 
the Executive Council of the Central Ihpvmces 
and Ue will complete his term of oflleo in the 
third week of this month (Dec., 192j). As Homo 
moinbcr of the (Antral Provinces Government, Sir 
Moropant Joshi has shown moderation and discre- 
tion combined with firmness and independence. 
l-»st year he dissented from tlie Governor (Sir 
Frank Sly) and tho other I. C.S. members of llio 
Oovcraincat nod in .a brief but tolling note of 
dis'sent from the di^mtch of the Governor in 
Council, sent for the infonnation of the Jfuddimm 
Committee, pleaded for coraplelo prOMneial autono- 
my. Throughout these years Sir Moropant .loslii 
lias Jiccn a coaviDced and consistent aavocafo of 
Boaal reform, lie has spent tioarly a forttino on 
the education of his dxncliter’, tho eldest of ulioni 
is Dr Joshi practising at BoiiiUay after having 
received the highest medical educ.ation m Bombay, 
KiurloDd and JrrI.ind. and the <:econd is tlie Baci 
of Sarcli. S mpte and straightforward, dear-hL’.adal 
and arnccre, bir Jforopant .loshi is one of otir ino't 
disinterested patriots. 


Pffvrtp Ayr> rrnW'Myp pi A C SiBSAR xt top rmiMsi Pjirss, 
fll. UiPiu CiRcnjiR Roxn, Cxinnv. 
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THE 


PLAGE OF NON-COOPERATION IN 
INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Bt k. xatarajan 


OV that ilahatma Gandhi’s influepceis on 
tho wane and the country 'S being 
loused up to a different line_ of action 
from that suggested by him, it is just the 
time wheo an attempt should be made to 
judge the movement adumbrated by him. 
When his power was felt most, there was 
a possibility of opinions being biassed. Freed 
now from the oppressive influence of his 
personality and the frothy wave of enthusiasm 
that swept the people on, liis work and the 
ideas that he attempted to work out can be 
snbjocted to an impartial review in a proper 
perspective. ' .. j 

The ciy is"" heard on many sides and 
from many quarters that non-cooperation is 
dead ; that it is a thing of the past ; that it 
is not likely to revive even with the fervent 
advocacy of its sponsor, Jlahatma Oandhi. 
Those who talk in this vein can have but a 
narrow grasp of what non-cooperation means 
and stands for. The cry of non-cooperation 
as a political slogan is only a minor cry ; 
that cry may have assumed a feebler note. 
Bat non-cooperation, in its essence, is not a 
poUtic.'il weapon but a spiritual discipline , 
IS not a destruction of Governmental institu- 
tions but a strengthening of soul force, 
ilen with titles may not have renounced 
them ; lawyers who gave up their practice 
may have resumed it ; students who discard^ 
, their stndies may have gone hack to their 
colleges ; khadi-chad youngsters may have 
taken to the trammels of fashion. But the 
lawyer and tho student are not the same ^ 
, they were before the rcnunci.ation. Their 
outlook on life is different, their habit or 


thought has suffered a transformation, they 
have a better appreciation of the correct 
valncs of things. The tronsered and collared 
gent does not strut about with the same 
swaggering air of superiority as of yore. 
They look apologetic for what they do. If 
fGey did not 'stick on,’ it was not becanse 
they were convinced of the irrationality of 
non-cooperation but because their power of 
endurance was eibausted, the we.akness of 
the flesh told It was a confession of their 
failure, not that of the movement. For to 
say that the movement has failed is like 
saying that truth has failed or righteousness 
has failed. There may be* individual instances 
of deviation from truth or aberrations from 
righteousness but troth or righteousness, as 
such, can never die. 

The movement aims at making tho people 
lead a better and a purer life. It is a course 
prescribed for the individual for the attain- 
tneut of self-realisation. The means adopted 
is that of simplicity in raiment and food, of 
siocerity in thought and word, of sweetness 
in disposition, of fortitude in suffering, of 
non-violeace m action. It is a programme 
of high ideals. Its etScacy is based not on 
numbers but on quality, not on brute 
strength but on moral evcellence, not on 
temporary spectacular successes but on 
abiding capacity for endurance and sacrifice. 
It requires great courage for a man to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with his comrades-at- 
arms on a field of battle and march against 
the foe to the beat of drums. His courage 
is sustained by tho feeling of security 
engendered by being ooe among myriads of 
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iaco dangers themselres, were shal^en from 
their purpose by love for their kith. No 
country has won its freedom without passing 
through fire, and when faced with an enemy 
at its door, if considerations of filial and 
domestic ties were to affect a man in joining 
the army of fighters, that nation is doomed. 
The woman is there to help a man to play 
his part worthily. Love of country and 
desire for freedom is as much her longing as 
his. Can she, will she, then, keep ba^ a 
man in the hour of crisis caring more for 
domestic happiness than for national honour ? 
A nation’s life is not counted in years 
but in generations and men, if they wish to 
win their country’s freedom, cannot hold 
back from the struggle because the goal will 
not be attained in their lifetime. There is 
the glib tongue to say that the need now 
is not to die for the country but to live for 
her. • To slip apologetically through existence 
is not life; and if such a mean philosophy 
were to prevail, the country would soon be 
full of shivering creatures without the 
capacity to live or the courage to die. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s pr(>gramme was to knock 
all pettiness, meanness, craven cowardice out 
of men and make of them real standard- 
bearers, faithful to the flag unto the last. It 
was to make men and women realise that 
privation with self-respect is preferable 
to comfort with contempt; that life of want 
in glorious struggle is better than the 
splendour of a parasite ; th.at individual 
obsequiousness should be driven out, if 
national servitude is to be got rid of. 

Non->iolencewliicli is the chief plank of 
the Jlali.-ilma's programme is not the passive 
submission of a we.nkliDg. It is the courgeous 
resistance of the strong to acts of iniquity 
Without physical retaliation. To submit to a 
wrong id fear of a ‘•upenor power betrajs 
in the words of Bernard Shaw, 'the mind of 
nsorvant’; to give blow for blowinthe face of 
provocation is. the act of a man on whom 
the grip of servility has not yet taken a fatal 
hold ; to ri'se above retaliation .ind to face an 
iinju'^t nntliority with head erect and tense 
mu'clcs held under leash is the strength of 
the superman. AVhen the ^lahatma calls upon 
iii> countrj-men to rise to such heights of 
courage and fortitude, he is not asking for 
the moon. The bravo Akalis when they 
allowed tliem<elves to be felled down by the 
lash of the pigmy preservers of law and 
•irdor proved that heroism was not dead but 
was only dormant, waiting for the sympathetic 


stirring touch to galvanise it into play. Their 
bodies were smeared with streaks of blood 
but their souls shone with the splendour of 
the molten gold. Brutal force conld not pit 
itself against such spiritual strength for long 
and the Akalis won their point. At ^agpllr, 
a passing, patriotic pastime was raised to the 
dignity of a consummate plot of revolt and 
law was vindicated by clapping men into jml 
until the show had to be abandoned in 
despair. It is needless to multiply inst.anees 
to show that non-violence wits in the “ 
practised in the right spirit and for a light 

And what a unique example would it 
be in the history of the world for a 
nation to gam its freedom without 
shedding the blood of the ruling lace ’ 
The people have so long been habitu.at- 
cd to silent suffering that, even from a 
practical view-point, it is easier far to time 
them to stand the strain of a non-violent 
resistance than to rouse them into violent 
activities. The religious susceptibilities of 
the majority are against the use of force; 
their natural bent is for peace, not for war; 
their traming has been to foster their mind 
at the cost of their physique. To give 
physical troining to tlie whole nation and 
provide them with arms is a difficult feat 
brides the fact tliat an open advoctacy 
of violence is sure to be nipped in the bud. 
The only nltem.^tive is the surreptitious 
supply of arms and the cariying on of re- 
volntionary propag.inda through seciet 
societies. Wiiat cliacce had such a method 
in tjie past when it was tried in Bengal and 
what greater chance has it in the future for 
the achievement of a larger purpose ? It is 
futile to think of any means other tlinii a 
DOD-violent one to reach the desired end. 

The other insistent appeal of Gandhiji for 
people to wear Xhaddnr has come in for a 
good deal of sneering criticism. 3Ien pretend- 
ing to move with the time®, .air out tlieir 
news that to depend on the chaika and the 
hand-loom in these days of machinery and 
mass production would be to put back the 
hands of the clock, to cripple oiir power to 
compete with the West in the race for wealth. 
Bat it 13 forgotten that the race for we.'ilth 
by a few is a race leading to the misery of 
the many, that the machine which pre*'CS 
the cotton and draws out the thread cni'hes 
as well the body and draws out the spirit 
of men leaving them their skeletons nitli 
just a breath of life, that ma'S production 
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is mass coucentration witii its attendant 
evils o£ over-crowding, scanty enjoy- 
ment of God's light and air, drunten- 
ness and debauchery. In coj)yiDg tbo West, 
we need not be such wbole-hoggere as to 
copy it in its evils. India is a spacions 
country and can nurture her sons wittioat 
huddling them like cattle. The call of the 
land is not heeded because of the lore of 
the cities witli their specious temptations of 
riches. It is chatka that is to wean men 
away from disease and misery to health and 
comfort by providing them with work and 
the means of clothing in their hours of en- 
forced idleness. 

And the economic effect it will bare on 
the foreign manufacturers is not to be 
minimised. In the first two years of (he 
increased use of khaddar, it had an adverse 
influence on the English luQIs which could 
not find a market for (heir productions and 
in the long spell of years before then, when 
the mill products were the only competing 
elements, the English manufacturers did not 
feel the strain of competition Nothing tells 
on the westeinet so much as the enforced 
emptying of his bloated purse and the cry 


that was raised at the time for preferential 
treatment is an eloquent commentary on the 
extent of the deprivation of their earniugs 
which were legitimately turned over to the 
pockets of Indians. 

More than all, thaddar is an emblem of 
simplicity, the common bond of unity between 
the classes and the masses, the breaker of 
the barrier between the nch and the poor, 
the outward visible link of brotherhood 
between the highly placed and the lowly. 
That IS why the Mahatma wants the leisured 
classes also to spin for half an hour a da)' 
so tliat it might bring home to the toiling 
millions of their countrymen their kinship 
with the favoured few, besides affording them 
an incentive to follow. The coantr)'’s salva- 
tion cannot be attained without carrying the 
masses with us and tiio common dress of 
home-made khaddar will be more stirring iu 
its appeal than platform harangues. It fs not 
for nothing that a scientist of icpute like 
jit Roy is charka-mad. If we have not the 
calibre to follow a great man. let us at least 
be giveu the understanding to know his 
worth 
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Di TAR.aKXATlI 
Ati^lo-Tthcta n liclatwn^ from the Anys 

f^INCE the days of tVarreu Hastings, Gre.it 
N Britain 'nas Viai Tt^iAwuv yeHn 'JVWt 
^ with the ultimate object of bringing (he 
country under its control But the nature of 
the British policy towards Tibet, (o an 
ordinary observer, seems to be somewhat 
vacillating and slow. In reality, however, 
it lias always been steady and well cal- 
culated, leading to success— *'(.aking the 
opportunity, striking while the iron is hot, 
not letting the chance go by, knowing our 
mind, knowing what wc w.mt, and acting 
decisively when the exact occasion arises”.* 

In 1772, (be Bbutanevs attacked Kuch 
Bch.ar, a part of Bengal, and (he king of 


rcR I 

UAS, V V, i*h i> 

of WaircM Ild’iti/tgs to Lortl Cii)io>i 

Each Bcliar was taken prisoner. IVarrei; 
IlasMogs, ■ttpTt^ln^\1•ng ^he V'a^t Infira 
Company, took energetic steps to dear (lie 
enemy out of Bengal. The Lama of Tibet 
(hen interecdcd in favour of Bhutan and 
wrote (o kfarrCQ Hastings to be considerate 
in dealing with Bhutan. B'arren Ifastings 
was polilc to (he Lam.v, but ho had his own 
policy 

"Warren lUslines'e pohoy was. then, not to s't 
still 'WiUnn Uie borvleiB. supremely indiflercnt to 
what oecurred on the other side, and intent UfVii 
ro^pecluur not merel.v the indej>endcnce but ai«o 
the isolation ot his neiithl>ors It was a ror«aw 
policy and cottibineth m a notew orlliy manner, alcrt- 
DCes and delit'emtion. rapidity and persistenry. 
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assertiveness and recepf ivits’- He souirfit to sectire liH 
liorders by at once striking -when danger threatened 
tiut also by baking infinite rains over long periods 
of time to promote ordmatv neighboily intercourse 
avith tliose on the other side.”* 

Bhutan's attack on Kuch Behar and the 
Tibetans’ appearance on the scene in her 
favour, gave Hastings, “the greatest of all 
the Great Governors-Geaeral of India” (from 
the standpoint of extension of British im- 
penaiisra), an opportunity to further his 
forward policy, and he sent a mission to 
Tibet This mission is known ns BogeVs 
Mission (1774). Bogel was clothed with the 
widest possible power to negotiate with the 
Tibetan Government to further trade re- 
lations between Bengal and Tibet Bogel. 
with boldness, started his negotiations with 
the Tashi Lama even to the extent of 
establishing an alliance with Tibet 

“Bogel then hinted at the advisability of the 
Ttoebms coming into some form of affiance with 
the Eoclish so that the influence of the latter 
nught be used to restrain the Gurkhas of Nepal 
from attactmg Tibet and its feudatories "* 

The Tashi Lama was ratlier willing to 
consider the proposition but it failed because 
of 1)16 opposition of the Regent^ at Lhasa and 
the Chinese authorities 

"Tlie Lama said that the Regent’s apprehensions 
of the Engiish arosonotonly from himself, but also 
from his fear of giving offence to the Chinese, 
to M horn Tibet w-as subject The Regent wished, 
tlierofore to receive an answer from the court at 
Peking.’ ’ 

The attitude of the Regent against any 
relation with the British was strengthened bv 
the attitude of the kingof Nepal toward Tibet, 
as well as the English The Gurkha Raja 
of Nepal assured the Tashi Lama and the 
Regent at Lhasa of liis fnendlr attitude 
'towards Tibet and fii's infeufion of keeping 
the English out of liis territory, and .asked 
the Tibetans “to have uo connection with the 
Firingies (Eoglisb) or Moghnls and not to 
allow them into the country, but to follow 
tlie ancient custom, which be has resolved 
likewise to do.” He even suggested that the 
Tibetans should send Bogel back, as he was 
going to do with an English agent who came 
to him. 

According to the report of Bogei. as early 
as that time the Tashi Lama had certain 
ideas about the importance of Russia and 
Russo-Chinese relattons affecting Tibet Bogel 
was told to leave the conntry, although 
Hogel’s formal petition to the Regent contained 


only this request: “I request in the name of 
the Governor, (Warren Hastings), ray master, 
that you will .allow merchants to trade with 
this countiy and Bengal ” This request was 
not granted and it only became an accom- 
plished fact after a century and a quarter 
when the British entered Tibet by aimed 
forces. 

From the report of Bogel’s mission it 
became evident that, as e.irly as 1774, the 
British authorities found three distinct ob- 
stacles iQ the way of establishing Auglo-Tibet- 
an relations, to the interest of Great Britain: 
they weie —(1) the anti-Enghsh attitude of 
the border States like Nepal and Bhutan 
which wanted to draw Tibet witli them ; 
(2) the attitude of the Chinese Regent at 
Lhasa who represented strong Chinese oppo- 
sition to British penetration in Tibet , (3) 
growing Russian interest towards Tibet. 

After Bogel's mission had returned to 
Calcutta ID 1775, Warren Hastings did uot 
give up his ideas regarding Tibet and in 
17$0 again appointed Bogel as a Special 
Emov to proceed to Lhasa. But the death 
of both Bogei and (he Tashi Lama in 1751 
marred the progress of the mission. In 178'2 
Captain Samuel Turner was eatrasfed uiHi 
the responsibility of the mission. The new 
Tashi Lan}.a was somewhat willing to establish 
some commercial relations with the British, 
but owing to CbiDe<ie opposition uo satis- 
factory arrangement could bo reached in 
spite of all the British effort's According to 
Turner 

“The ioQueace of the Chinese officials overawes 
Tibetans in all their proceedings, and produces a 
tioiidity and caution in their conduct more suited 
to the character of subjecU than allies ” 

At this time Tibet was really a Chinese 
protectorate In 1792, when the Nepalese 
invaded TiOef and defeated the Tibetans, the 
Chinese Gorernment sent urmies to the aid 
of Tibet and defeated uie Nepalese forces and 
concluded a peace treaty by which Nepal 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to China, 
and a fiiendly relation of co-operatiou was 
established between Tibet and Nepal 

Between the period of Turoei’s mission 
and the Manning Mission, which was des- 
patched 111 1810, the British Government in 
India refrained from taking any aggressive 
step in the Tibetan question. In 1810, Lord 
^nto proiided all facilities to Mr. Manning, 
an accomplished scholar of the Chinese l,an- 
gtiage, to go to Tibet, He started with a 
Chinese servant, and after a great deal of 
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difficulty readied Lliasa. Rut he could not 
accomplish nnytliing of political cooseonence 
because of the opposition of tho Chinese 
Repent, and returned to India in 1812. 

It must not bo supposed fliat the Rrithh 
poremment shoned laxity in carrying out 
its Tibetan policy. She was forced to post- 
pone her forward policy in that area, because 
she iiad, at that time, to concentrate her 
whole strength on the solution of important 
problems. She had her hands full of wars 
in the eiphtcenth and oindeentu cenfories. 
Tho question of the conquest of India proper 
and the establishment of British supremacy 
there was much more important The 
European situation, until tho fall of Xapotcon. 
kept England quite busy. The Anglo-French 
war in Southern Indm was not an . insignifi- 
cant affair. Then the British conflicts with 
the Marhaltas (17U7-180G), the Burmese wars 
(1823-20; 1852). the Sikh Wars (1845; 

1848- 4S), the Afghan Expedition ( 1839-42 ). 
the Sepoy Reoellion {185G-185S). and 
also the Russian encroachment towards 
the Mediterranean. resulting in the 
Crimean War, kept the British Gexemroeut 
too busy to bother with Tibet Howerer. 
Britain was engaged in indirectly solving 
the Tibetan pioblem by attacking and weak- 
ening Gbina, the overloid of Tibet (the Opium 
War 1SS9-42 ; the Arrow War 1857-lSCO). 
Until the Treaty of Berlin in 1S78. Britain 
was more concerned with coping with these 
situations, and her attention could not have 
been seriously concerned with I'lbet States- 
men, empire-builders must exercise a sense 
of proportion iu their ndientures and game 
of extending boundaries, and the plan of 
operation should be tackling one problem at 
a time — gaining strength through acquisition, 
consolidating g.iins already obtained, while 
attemptlug to secure fresh booty ; and this 
has consistently become the British policy 
in building up her world-empire. 

To ultimately reduce Tibet into xirtually 
a British province, the British Goreroment 
followed the path of le.'ist resistance, eliminat- 
in" each one of these three obstacles already 
cited, viz. resistance of border Slater 
Chinese opposition, and Russian influence, in 
a masterly fashion The first step was to 
detach the border States of Bhutan, Sikkim 
.and Xep.al from Tibet. The British Govern- 
ment not only succeeded in winning the 
confidence of these States, she even reduced 
them to British protectorates, although Bhutan 
•and Sikkim really were Tibetan dependencies. 

\ 


It has been noted that Bhutan attacked 
Kuch Debar succcsi-fuily and the Rritisli bad 
to intervene. Nepal was sfrcmg enough to 
defeat Tibet singlc-Iiandcd and it was tliiough 
Chinese aid that Tibet retained lier position 
and Tifaefan-Nepalesc friendship was estab- 
lished. If all these tiree States bad combined 
willi Chinese support, then the British niaich 
towards Tibet might haio been checked. 

After the unsuccessful mission of Manning, 
Great Britain directed her attention to Xepai- 
This State, situated along the noitheni front- 
iers of Bengal and Oudb for .about sexen 
hundred miles from the Sutlej to Sikkim, .'•nd. 
running back with on average breadth of 
about a hundred and thirty miles up tho 
snow-clad slopes of the Himalaya', inii.xbited 
by the war-Jibe Gurkhas, was getting stiongcr 
every day in that region. In 1814, the Briti'h 
Oovemnent sent an expedition of .nbout 
34.000 men, which was opposed by a 
Gurkha army of about 12,000 men. The 
Gurkhas at first \irtaally rooted the Biiti-h,* 
but hater, in 1815 and 1816, the Briti-li nou 
a victory after protracted battles. 

A treaty (Treaty of Sagauli) «.is signed 
in March, JPJC, whereby a British Rc'ident 
was allowed to reside in Katmandu, the 
capital of Nepal The Nepalese “wieup 
their claims in the Tarai or lowlands along 
their southern border. The Province of 
Kumaon and Gailiwal at the extreme we't 
were surrendered, and the site of Simla, tlie 
fotnro hot weather capital of British India, 
was acqoired; the northwest frontier cf the 
Coaji»aDy’s possessions was earned right up 
to the mountains. A pathw.ay was opened 
op to llie region!, of Central Asi.a.”* 

Nepal was rirtu.illy leduced to a -eriu- 
independent State. Since then Gre.at Brif.tio, 
instead of annexing Nepal outright, lia' 
followed the policy of friendly co-opeiation. 
keeping guard against her having any imle- 
peodent foreign i-el.ations with any other 
nation. Nepal’s support w.as utilized bv 
Bntam to euppre'S the Sepoy JIutiuy 
to facilitate Youngiitisband's expedition 
against Tibet and to fight the ^Torld AV.ir, 

In case of British territorial expansion toward 
Chinese Turkestan or Contml Asi.a, Nop.il's 
support wimld be Invaluable, .and thus a uew 
treaty was signed in 1924 between tjto 
British Government .and Nepal. 

In 182C, the British march towanl- the 
eastern frontier of India reached beyond 
Bengal, and Assam was .annexed. This biousht 
the territories of Bhutan in contact with tlK 
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British possessions and constant friction 
arose regarding the border. The British autho- 
rities, for strategical reasons, wanted to 
secure the control over the Dnars, “passes” 
between the two States. The Bhutanese were 
charged with raiding the British territories. 
At first, the British policy was to make 
Bhutan a virtual protectorate, suggesting that 
it should pay a tribute to the British and, 
In return, keep possession of the Diiars. When 
this failed, Great Britain annexed the Dnars 
and gave the Bhntanese an annual subsidy. 
Later on, when the time was ripe, in 1865, 
to avenge the insults inflicted upon the Hon. 
Ashley Eden, a British official, a campaign 
was started against Bhutan. Bhutan was 
made a British protectorate and Great Britain 
agreed to give an annual snhsidy to the 
rcfiVflg" prnrce cm comfftfoa u/ tfratnftrfiVfr 
cooperation with the British authorities. * 

Die significance of Sikkim in relation to 
Tibet and the British expansion towards her 
cannot be over-estimated. The most important 
and practicable route from India to the 
Chumbi Valley, a part of Tibet, passes through 
Sikkim over the Himalayas.* Tbu^ from the 
standpoint of protection of the Indian frontier 
as well as an eastward expansion from India, 
it was essential that Sikkim should be brought 
under the British Government, which, as a 
preliminary step toward its march to Tibet, 
rednced tins country to a British protec- 
torate. 

The method adopted by the British Govern- 
ment, to establish a protectorate over weak 
nations is exemplified by SikUm. This can 
be divided into tiiree successi>c stages- (I) 
coming in contact with the weak nation, 
giving assurance of friendly relations while 
raatiag plans for absorbing it; (2) making 
some advantageous treaties to pave the way 
for establishing British supremacy witli some 
semblance of legal sanction ; (3) taking steps 
that the responsible native high officers 
should be those who would serve the BriUsh 
interests in every way possible. 

The first step of the British policy towards 
Sikkim is clearly explained in the following 
despatch of Hon. A Eden, Envoy and special 
Commissioner to Stkkira, to the Secretary 
of the Government of Bengal (dated 8th 
April, 1861)- 

‘'Para?raph 3 j The instructions under whidi 
i acted maWed me from tlie vcrr first to give 
the most solemn assurances that- we did not 
to retain possession of any portion of Sikkim 
terntory : and I attnbute . it entirely to the con- 
tid-ince uhicli was placed in these assurances that 


the surroundinc States held aloof altcKether from 
the quarrel. Nepal is tributarj- to China. Tibet 
is triratary to China, and Sikkim and Bhutan are 
tribalary to Tibet, and therefore, secondary to 
China. Had tlieso States not distinctly understood 
lhat we were not advancing with any intention 

anne-xatiOD, it is impossible to believe but that 
with such combination of interests, they would 
all have joined to oppose us.” 

But the real motive of the British was to 
take steps for eventual annexation of Sikkim 
The following articles of the trc.aty concluded 
between Great Britain and Sikkim (April 16, 
1801) will illustrate the second step of fhe 
method generally adopted by Great Britain 
to spread her imperial power in a peaceful 
way, if the poor and weak nations fail to 
fight the British Empire successfully: 

“Art 17. Tlie Government of Sikldni engages to 
absCtin from any acts of agsression or fios^i^ 
asainst My of the nejghbonng States which are 
allies of the British GovernmgnL If any dispute 
or question anses between the people of Sikkim 
and those of neighboring States, such disputes oi 
qoestions shall be referred to the arbitration of 
tne British Oovemment. and the Siltkim Oovem- 
raent agrees to abide by the decision of the British 
Goveroment. 

"Art- J8. The whole mihfair force of Sikkim 
shall loia and afford every aid ^ and facility to 
British troops when employed in the hills. 

"All 19- The Government of Sikkim engages 
not to give lease of any portion of its torritor 3 ’''to 
any other Stale without the permission of the 
British Government. 

"Art. 22. With a view to the establishment 
of efficient (jovernment in Sikkim, and to the 
b^ter maintenance of friendly relaiiras with the 
Bribsh Government, tho Raja of Sikkim agrees 
to move the seat of his government from Tiliet to 
Sikkim and reside there for nine months in the 
year. It is furti<»r agreed that a vakeel shall be 
accredited by the Sikkim government, who sliall 
reside permanently at Darjeeling.” 

The third stage of having one of fbe high 
native officers serve as a British agent was 
successfully carried out, as shown by the 
following extract from the report of the Hon. 
A. Eden, April 1861 : — 

“In conclusion, I must place on record the great 
obligations under whidi I am to Cheeboo lima 
who supplied a large number of coolies and accom- 
panied me throughout. He is universdlly respect- 
ed by the Pazeba population and trusted by the 
Baiah. Without his aid, I should have had verj 
great difficulty in dealing with the people of the 
country. He is the most intehjgeDt and enlightened 
native whom I have ever met He has travelled 
nmch in Tibet. He is the most influential -adviser 
of the present Raja, and it is mainly through his 
rood counsels that the Eaja has ^eed to throw 
uie country open. He is now the Raja’s . Dewan 
Minister) and his employment in that Msition is 
an ample proof of the future good eonduct^of the 
Sikkim Government. So long as he remains m 
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Omt jiost Ujcic js no fear of ony policy Uang 
adopted hostile 1o Untish interests. * 


This absorplion of Sililnm took place after 
China ■was defeated in war with Great 
Britain and Franco in 1857.1S60, and thus 
Tibet could not, single-handed, give any 
effective opposition to the British bj' aiding 
SiKkim. Tlius it is evident that the British 
methods of peaceful penetration and spreading 
British inlluence, undermiuiBg Chincso 
so^ereigntj', has been no less ingenious and 
pernicious than those of Russia, Germany, 
France or Japan. Britain evidenUy had an 
early start in the game, and she certainly 
surpassed otliers in carrying out her policy 
moie subtly and coolly wdtliout arousing 
much international opposition or agitation. 

It is enough here to say that the British 
fought rvith Fepal, Bhutan and Sikkim and 
brought them under her piotecting wings, 
before decisive efforts were made against 
Tibet. Before China recovered from the effects 
of the Taiping Rebellion, m 1873, attempts 
■were made to open up trade with Tibet, and 
a good road Avas constructed tlitough Siktim 
to the Tibetan fronfier lu 1876 The British 
Government planned that a raissjon to Tibet 
might also be sent through Being, thus 
coming from the side of the Yangtse region. 
So, in the Chefoo Convention, concluded 
between Cbiua and Great Britain, a clause 
was inserted that China should assist in 
securing the protection of the mission in 

'^''^About 1886. Great Britain signed agree- 
ments with the Chinese Ooi ernnient regarding 
sending Mmions to Tunan and Tibet* 

Tbe mission to Tibet was gne^ up, 
because it w-as found that the Chinese 
Government was not anxious to allow the 
British Government to undertake this iiork. 
<^0 in the Conreation between Great Bnlain 
nni China relative to Burma and Tibet, in 
\ueust 25, 1887, the Tibetan mission pro- 
gramme was abandoned Art IV of this 
Convention reads 

“ Inasmudi as mqum- ialo the circumsfan^ 
w the Chinese Government has .slio-wn the 
«istCTce ot many obstacles to the Jlissiim to Ti^ 
for * separate article of Iho 
Icrcemcnt, Knsland consents to countermand the 
Jlission,” 

\{tcT the British annexation of Burma 
In ^1880 and the consequent temporary 
settlement of Anglo-French rivalry, and after 
the failure of the propo-^ilion of lending a 
mission to Tibet, tiiere arose a misunder- 


standing between Tibet and SiUim." 7'Jio 
Tibetans held tJiaf iJiey wore e^vercisiog their 
right in Riivkim which existed before, whereas 
the British' held that the Tibetans iveie 
encro.iching upon the right of Sikkim, 
a British protectorate. After considerable 
unsBCcess/til negotiations, the British started 
the expedition and the Tibetans refused to 
fight, retired and W'cre defeated. 

The British veirdon of the c-xse lias been 
admirably summed up in the following' 
way; 


It was fa the autumn of 1S8C that a party of 
Tibetans crossed (he Jclap I.a and dug (hemsehe? 
in — walled themselves m. would be the more 
accurate d^nption at Lingtii liy so doing they 
Tiolaled Uiesaocbty of Silkim and cJmlJenfred our 
authority as liie suzerain power. We referred the 
matter to the Chinese, and waited patiently for a 
year for mlrcss, whicli never came. Then v>e 
took action. Wc wrote-a letter to the leader of 
the raidei‘8. ordering the evacuation of Linefu. 
This was towards the dose of the year li:S7» 
We were precise— almost meticulous— in our 
language. Wo said that the evacuation must le 
effected by tbe fifteentl) day of the followms 
March Immediate developments were not pronus- 
iDC. The letter was returned ■whence it liad 
come— unopened. A representation to the Dalai 
Lama like-wise remained unanswered; and on 
March the 20th. a British force advanced upon 
Licstu. Tlie Tibetans retired without flEhting, and 
the punitive force look up a position at Qaatonz. 
'Twice more dunng (be year ISSS. in May and la 
September, did the Tibetans return, and twice 
more they w ere driven back over the Jelap La. 

'This seemed to the authonties to be a suitable 
occasion for setting in motion once more the 
complex apparatus of diplomacy, and another 
year of decuHory neEDliaticns with the Chinese 
rolled by. And then an unexpected tJimc happened 
—the stock of British patience was exhausted. 
This not only surprised, but alarmed tJie Cbmese. 
who with characteristic perverseness and with an 
alfoffclber alacnty, pressed for a diplomatic 
settlement on the points at issue. Out of this new- 
liom enthusiasm for agreement came the Ahglo- 
Chinese CiMiventioD of 1S90 and the subsequoct 
trade rcffolations of ISyi"'’ 


Tlic above passage shows great niagnani- 
mi(y instead of any spirit of opportunism ou 
the part of tJio British Governmenf. But a 
c.'iicfnl analysis of Bie situation will throw 
a different light on the subject There is no 
doubt about tliu fact that iSikkini, Bhutan. 
Xcpal as well as Tibet, were parts of the 
Chinese Empire AndTibctdiroclIy used juns- 
dictiou over Bhutan and Sikkim. The estab- 
lishment of tho British protectorate over Sik- 
Umisaclenr usurpation of Tibetan rights. The 
Tibetans knew tliat they were acting in Sikktm 
within lights ns a suzerain power, and did 
not want to have anything to do with the 
'British authorities in mattois pertaining to 
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Sikkim. It was, therefore, necessary for Britain 
to go slowly. For it would hare been very 
poor diplomacy on the part of Britain to start 
an expedition against the Tibetan Goveminent 
without asking China to remedy the sitnatioo, 
because Tibet at that time was undispntedly 
within the Chinese jurisdiction. It would have 
wounded the Chinese pride and would hare 
hurt British interests. About this time 
Russiau influence was gaining preponderance 
in the court of Peking, trying to replace 
British ascendancy there. Britain, by giting 
China an opportunity to settle the Tibetan 
que'tion, not only tried to please China, but 
wanted to thwart any posslole move of China 
to cooperate with Russia. Britain about that 
time Lad to face French rivalry in Siam and 
the Burmese borders and was busily en- 
gaged in Egypt It was also good diplomacy 
on the part of Britain to make an attempt to 
see China committed one way or the other 
regarding the Tibetau question. It China 
refused to take action, then it would stren- 
gthen the position of Britain to take iode- 
pendent action, and if China agreed to slop 
Tibet from asserting her rights in Sikkim, 
then it would mean alienating Tibet from 
China and, at the same time, result in 
Chinese recogmtiou of the right of the 
British to establish independent treaty rela- 
tions with Sikkim, which, according to the 
Chinese understanding, was remotely a 
Chinese dependency. 

The result of the Anglo-Tibetan war was 
tile defeat of the Tibetans, and in 1889 the 
Chinese Resident at Lhasa appeared on the 
scene to make a settlement. The Indian 
Oovemment was not anxious to press the 
j^nestion of settlement, except asserting supre- 
macy in Sikkim and securing rights for the 
British traders in Tibet But the Chinese 
pressed the matter and asserted, ‘‘China will 
be quite able to enforce in Tibet the terms 
of the Treaty”, and thus an Agreement was 
signed in 1890 by Ijord Lansdowne and the 
■Chinese Resident in Calcutta on March 17. 
1890, by which, among other things, the 
Bntisli protectorate orer Siktiiu was recog- 
nized 

The terms of the Agreement are as 
follows ; — 


Ardele 1. The l^undarr of Sikkim and Tibet 
snail be the crest of the mountain nwgc separatinsr 
the -waters flp^Mna into the Sikkim Teesta and 
jte affluents from the -waters tlowins into the 
libetan Jlochii and nortliwarde into other nvers of 
Tibet. The line commences at Mount Gipmoehi on 
^nc Bhutan frontier andfoUowstheabove-mentioned 
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waterpartins to the point where it meets Nepal 
fenitorr. 

Artirie U. It is admitted that the British 
Govemment. whose protectorate over the §iklnm 
State is heifiby recognized, has direct and exclusive 
control over the internal administration aad foreign 
relations of that State, and except through and 
with the permission of the British Government, 
neither Ruler of the Slate, nor any of its officers 
ahall liave offiicial relations of any kind, formal 
or informal, with any other country. 

Article IIL The Government of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Government of China engage 
reciprocallj' to respect the boundary ns defined in 
Article If. and to prevent acU of . aggression from 
their respective sides of the frontier. 

Article IV. The question of providing increased 
facilities for trade across the Sikkim-Tibet frontier 
will hereafter be discussed with a view to 
mutually satisf.ictory arrangement. 

Article Y. The qaestron of pasturage on the 
Sikkim side of the frontier is reserved for farther 
examination and future adjustment. 

Article VI. The High Contracting Powers 
reserve for discussion and arrangement the method 
in which offici.al communications between the 
Bntish authorities in India and the authorities m 
Tibet shall be conducted.** 


Regarding the unsettled questions 
mentioned in the articles 4, 5, and 8, quoted 
above, further negotiations went on, and on 
the IDih of Jaau.iry 3Ir. J.H. Hart, Secretary 
to tho Chinese Ambass.'idor, on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, agreed to the British 
poiot of tiew The outline was worded as 
follows ; — 

“First. Pa-sfitrage— Such privileges as Tibet 
enjoys on the Sikkim side of the Frontier will be 
enjoved bv Sikkim on the Tibetan side 

“S^nd : Communication ■ Communication shall 
l>e between theChinese Resident in Tibet and India 
and shall be transmitted through the medium of 
the officer in charge of trade in the Chumbi A'alley. 

“Tbinl;— Trade —Place of trade or trademark. 

i ’Ct to be designated, shall be opened under regn- 
atioDS and with tarilT yet to be arranged.” 

The final agreement on these disputed 
points was not arrived at until the 5th of 
Deoeraber, IS93, the terms of which are. — 


“Regulations regarding Trade, Communication 
and Paslnrago to be appended to the Sikldm-Tibet 

Con-vention of 1899. 

**L A tiade-mart shall be established at 
Yantung on the Tibetan side of the frontier and 
shall be open to all British subjects for purp^,es 
of trade from the first day of May, 1894. The 
Government of India shall be free to send officers 
to reside at Yantung to watch the condition of 
British trade at the mart. ^ , „ 

“II. Bntish subjects trading at Yantung shall 
be at liberty to travel to and fro between the 
frontier and Vantang, to reside at lantung, imd 
to rent houses and godowns for their aewmoda- 
tions and the storage of their goods. The Chinee 
Government undertake that suitable tmildinra for 
the above purposes shall be provided for British 
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ivnJ aUo that a np^-iat nnil fiUtos roMwit*' 

rfovi'l(*<{ for tin' nlliccr or (i[II(rr>> aiTOinUii 
f<}' tho of Indw nnd/'r IfrvJiJitJcm 

I to rf^df! nt Jtnti-h »iit j'Vti tiall 

nl liix^rlv to tlicir lo wIiom*ovi^ th**}* 

Jo i>!)n Jnio Mlm* coini^Miixs in liimi in- 
JO inon'”). to hiro transport ^ of any kind, 
ami in L’^’iieral. In oondii't ttinr Lusino\s Iran‘s 
a'lioni »n irmfonnjiy with JwaJ and 

aithout any aexaliom rfstriotion*. tsurh ItnUsh 
sulnccts Ktfiii rm'iio iffuncnt rrotfy lion forfltur 
ix'r^'On'* and prof'crty. At )>3nJ)-jo nod Ta-cban, 
i-’twcvn t!i« Irontior and 'knntnr?. vijiore rMt- 
liou<n*» have l«>cn l.iiiil hy 'Iil''ran nnthonfio^ 
Jtnti'li «u1ij«t^ can t roaV tlicjr journey m itin"!- 
(b'ntifrti of a dairy rent. 

■■JIJ. Import and oifKirt trade jn the foIJowinc 
article-— ami«. arnnninilion. inihlarv Rto«^. ^alt. 
iKjnon and lotoxicaiin^ or narcotic dnie'!. may, at 
l!ie option of either corernment. f<e entirely pro- 
liil'ilw or pcmiltwl only on fucU ronditioni at 
either OovcmmPnt on their Mde may thmL lit to 
impose 

* IV. Gooih, other than cood^ of the descrip- 
tions enumerated m the Kwilation lit. entennu 
Titict from Untish Indu aerosa biVlim-Tilet 
frontier or mcc \crs.a, whatever tlieir orunn. Rhall 
fe exempt from duty for a pertod of fire jeart 
eommctjcins from the date of the openins of 
\aBtunK to Irmle. hut after the expiration of 
tine term, if fotind dwirahlc, a tanll may l>e 
mutually oarced upon and enforced. 

'•V. All Boods on arrival at tantunst. whether 
from H iti*lj Jndu or from Tibet. inu«t 
reportod at the Oustom Station there for 
examioatioQ. and the report mu»t cive fB|l parti- 
culars of the dcscnpiion <|uaotity and the value 
of Boods. , , . 

VI. In the event of trade dispotca amuuj 
betwoea Uritish and Chinese or Tibetan aubjccH 
in Tibet, they shalf be lO'iuirca into and fettled 
in poraonal conference by the pohtacal officer for 
bikhim and the Chinese frontier oiTicer. The object 
of personal conference lieinff to aseeriam facts and 
do justice. NVhete there is a divorBcncc of vjcw^ 
the law of the countiy to which the defciidiof 
belone*. shill soide. 

“VIl. Despitches from the GoverumeDt of 
India to Che Chinese Imperul Resident lo Tibet 
shall be handed over by the Political officer for 
Sikkim to the Chinese frontier ofBcer. who will 
forivsrf them by special courier. 

"Despatches between the Chinese Imperial 
Resident in Tibet to tlie Government of India 
xnll be fianifea' over by the Cftineee ftaaAyr 
officer to the Political OfBeor for Sikkim, who 
will forward them as quickly as possible 

"YIII. Despatches between the Chinch and 
Indian officiais must be treated with dae respect, 
and conriers will be .assisted in iwssins to and 
fro liv the officers of each Governraent. 

‘TV After the expiration of one year from the 
date of the openioB of Yantung. such Tibetans 
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asronlinue to emre their tnllle jn .SikVim will le 
RUhjot to R'lth r»“gti!ations as the Hnii-li Oovorn- 
tnent tmy fmm time to l/me ena'-t for the p^.K’rs! 
condiiel of prazing in Hikkim. Duf notiie will L-' 
civen to Ruili rcBuUuons ’ *' 

Ihese nrticlci of the Contenfion arc of 
Supreme importance in view of the fact that 
at a faler date the IJnlisli Oo'cronioiit con- 
tended that the nffreement^ were not lived 
tip to by the Tibetans, ft may be .said in 
fflinics', that by enacting: tlie free trade 
clause Tibetans Io«t reietioe, and it seems 
that (ho TibcLnns InJ lo mile eter)thlns 
iiffreeable fo that the Hriti-h subject could 
trade in Tibet By Article VI. (j/p theory 
and practice of eitra-tcrriforial jurisdiction 
and the idea of mixed courts was e-tallished. 
By Article IX, if was expressly Ftipulat- 
cd lh.it (he Tibetans ironld not enjoy similar 
priiilejjos in RjLlim, even in tlie case of the 
priviles© of pasture, but tliey will h.iTo t» 
abide by the resulatioos that will be inaujiu- 
rated by (he Bnftsh authorities from time 
lo lime. 

Porinjr the period of 15114 to ISdO there 
were constant irritafieus betwecD the British 
ofiieUls on the one side and the Cliiacse and 
the Tibetans on the other side. 

In 1895,lheBriUshGorcrnineDt approached 
(he Chioeso Governmeat rcgardia? (he 
demarcation of Ihe border betweeii Tibet aod 
India. British, Chinese and Tibetan envoys 
assembled for the purpose ; but the Tibetans 
ns a matter of protest, destroyed many of 
Ihe pillars erected on the border, becao-e 
(hey thought it to be an intrusion m their 
tcrrilory. The British Government did not 
tale any decisive action ut (hat tune. But 
witb (be advent of Lord Curzon, (lie attitude 
of (lie Government of India changed consider- 
ably. Indeed, it mav be said that the 
Oovemment of India from the time of 
Ifarceo Hastings to 1895, w.vs anxious to 
extend India's boundary lines tOfv.irds Tibet 
But Downing Street which liad to look after 
the intere-ts of a far-flung Empire acted 
only ia opportune moments, to avoid infen- 
tional complications, and exercised .1 moderat- 
ing influence upon these energetic Brili-h. 
"empire-builders" in India. 
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RELIGIOxN ; ITS NEGATIVE SIDE 

Rv MAJOR B D BASU. ms (Rifiifi/) 


I T i-? not neccs«arv to trace tlio origins or 
history of religion, but it may be safely 
Said that it is ver)' difficult to define 
religion. Perhaps those thinkers are correct 
who consider it lis i\ psTchologic.al pheno- 
menon and a concern of individual subjective 
"thought Had this opinion gained ground 
amongst mankind in the past ages-, the Instnry 
of the world would, hare been written differ- 
ently from what it lias been Instead of 

binding man to man, instead of being (he 
bond of human society at large, it has done 
^incalculable mischief br setting man against 
man, nations against nations 

In the name of religion, blood has been 
shed, murders have been committei!, lives 
h.ive been lost and property lias been 

wantonly destroyed. How human progress has 
been arrested in its n.nme is evident to those 
who have read the well-known work named 
Conflict between Religion and Science” by 
the late Dr Draper of America. 

But it is the Semitic religions which are 

more responsible for the sfate of alTairs 

mentioned above than any otlier creed of the 
world 

It should be mentioned at (he same time 
that the Hindu doctrines of “nntonchability” 
and of the greater purity or impurity of 
some castes than of others have caused the 
degradation and .arrested the progress of 
millions for age®. 

Those religions which are prosclytWng 
are, as a rule, with the honorable exception 
■of Buddhism, mostly intolerant. The Semitic 
religions are mostly so. Many of their 
followers hold that those alone who belong to 
their creeds will be saved and others outside 


(he pale of their creeds will bo cast into eternal 
hell For the benefit of the souls of the 
heretics, many kinds of torture and refined 
brutalities were practised on their physical 
bodies D. O Ritchie, in his work on Natural 
Right?, (p IGu) says — 

'Terseention, in the sense of repression for the 
purpose of mamiain/ng true doctrine, i5 the out- 

ft>me of Chnstianitj Clinslianity has been a 

persecuting reliztoo, and persecution has been of 
the e^seneo of it in a sense in whicli that could 
not I>* said of any of the older tribal or political 
religions which It supplanted This is the historic- 
al sense of Chnstianity.” 

Theo!ogic.al persecution of heretics is an 
article of faith in the creed of some of the 
proselytising religions. Thus, according to 
Thonm Aquinas, heretics are to be compared 
to ntlerers of false coins Says he — 

“For It is a much heavier offence to corrupt the 
filth, whereby the life of the soul is sustained, 
tJwn to tamper with the coimee. which is an 
aid to temporal life. Hence. '( comers or other 
malefactors are at once handed over by secular 
princes to a just dealh, mucJi rDore may lierebcs. 
immediately they are convicted of heresy, Le not 
only excommunicated, but also justly done to die.” 

What IS said of Christianity .ibore, is also 
applicable to Miihaniadanism, .is the stoning 
to death of heretic in Afghanistan in 1924 
goes to show 

It IS not necessary to multiply instances 
of religioa.y persecutions which Jiave greatly 
hampered the progress of Humanity. 

Again, some of the religions faiths of the 
world, including some forms of Hinduism, 
enjoin slaughter of animals, which cannot 
be condneivo to the growth of the sentiment 
of humanity The slaughter of animals is 
called “sacrifice”. The slaughter of certain 
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animals held sacred by votaries of one reli- 
gious faith, has caused bloodshed of innocent 
men and prevented harmony amongst followers 
of different creeds inhabiting the same land. 

Some of the religious faiths have caused 
degradation of women. In some Hindu 
and Buddhist scriptures, there is evidence of 
women having high ideals and a high social 
status. But many Hindu and Buddhist scrip- 
tnres blacken women’s characters also. In 
the Contemporary Review fot September 
1889, Principal Donaldson writing on "The 
Position of Women among the Early Ciiristians" 
says : — 

“It is a prevalent opinion that woman owes 
her present high msition to Chrtatianify Md the 
influences of the Teutonic mind. I used to believe 
this opinion, but in the first three centuries I have 
not been able to see that Chnstiani^ had any 
favourable effect on tJie position of women, but, 
era. the erratearv u teuded ia to«xr ttww charojiter 
and coniiaet tker&nge of Ihetr achuty.” • 

3Iuhamadanism is popularly, though in- 
correctly, as far as we are aware, credited 
with denying the possession of soul to woman ! 
This argument is brought forward to account 
for the low position which women are said 
to occupy in Moslem Society. But in some 
respects, Cl p , possession and inberitaoce of* 
property, the right of widows to remarry, 
Islam gives to women a higher status than 
somo other faiths. Again, some religious 
creeds sanction prostitution of women The 
author of ‘The Se\ual Life of Our Time” 
writes 

“Jo a certain sense, the iiistory of religion can 
he rcRardea as the history of a peculiar mode of 
raanifestation-of the human sesual impulse, especial- 
ly m its influence on the imagination and its 

products A scientific study of these rclatioDs 

teaches us that all religions exhibit to a greater 
or less d^ree this sexual admivture.— >— • 


Then be says 

•‘One of the’oldost. if not the oldest of religio- 
sexual phenomena is religious prostitution— the 
’lust sacrifice', as Eduard von ilayer happily ex- 
presses It, since Iherem the sexual act is recanrea 
as a sacrifico made to the deity - ...According to 
the researches I iiave myself previously puWi-tied 
re'mrding religious prostitution, this may be 
divided into two great groups : 

1. A single act of prostitution m honour of the 

‘Tennanent religious prostitution.” 

It is not necessary to follow this author 


• Thi? extract is taken from the footnote on p. 
17“’ of D -G, Ritchie’s ‘Katural RiSits". . The 
itaTiCS aro ours. On Uio subject of the po«{tKm of 
‘^mn in the Christian Chu^, l-ccWys Hisjow 
of European Morals may l-c also uscfolly consulted. 


in what he sa 5 ‘s regarding religious prosli- 
toUon in the different creeds of the world. It 
will suffice for our purpose to recognise the 
fact that certain religions by sanctioning pros- 
titution, have degraded man and woman and 
so proved detrimental to tho cause of the 
uplift of huQianity. A mere reference to tbe 
institution of t/erariasts in Hindu temples 
in southern India will suffice. 

Rel/giou has brought into existence a class 
of people known as ascetics. Whether 
Ascetics have done more harm fbaa good to 
haraanity is a question that has to be care- 
fully considered by those interested in 
sociology. But in India, the class of ascetics 
passing under the names of yogis, sadhiis, 
fakirs, etc, is a great pest and nuisance .and 
represents degraded humanity. It may be 
safely asserted that a very large majority of 
WAP- tvx»A iSAttiica. fs'Ma w/itAves o-h-wb- cin. 
hardly be called spiritual 

It should be mentioned here that we 
do not say anything against tbe ideal of 
asceticism. What we say is meant to apply 
to ascetics as a class who practise asceticism 
not from ony higher motive than that of 
securing tlieir own happiness. Professor 
Clifford has very righfiy observed:— 

“Happiness is not the end of right action, iff 
liappiaess is of no use to the commonity, except 
in so far as it makes me a more efficient citizen, 
that is to say, it is nchtly desired as a means and 
not an end.” 

But are a«cefiC'’ as a class useful citizens ? 
Do they take nnv iuteiest in what they call 
worldly or mundane affairs? 

Prof. E. J. Urnriek, in his nell-knonn 
work on “ A Philosophy of Social Pro- * 
gross ” says — 

“Wo Hrtf nature’s processes of s'lUiir^le. 
selecticn said elimination of the nnfif. Society is 
becoming clogged with its unfit, whom wc insist 
upon keeping ah\o liv checkins every natural 
oceot of Sefeetion •• •• .tnd the inthience of 
religion 13 the worst of all. In its hignesl form, 
it htenlucs tlic best members of society by the 
celibacy im^ed upon tho men and women who. 
are admittedly tlie holiest, in all its forms it saies 
tlie unfit from destruction by insisting upon meivy 
find pity, and by teaching charitv, sui'port' the ^ 
feeble and the failures", (pp. 77-TS) 

Soino religions, such as Chri5ti.auily, haio 
spread fal-e notions regarding anthropology- 
Writes s well-luowo Eaglish author : 

‘The conversion of tlie lAmericanl Iiiduns to 
Chmtianity was. no doubt quite sincerely, allegw 
as a justification . of the Spani'h conqucM« in 
America. Tlio i’untans in New England, like tho 
Datch settlers at the Cape, were sometmiea 
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influenced by tlje Fcriplural example of tlio utter 
destruction of the Canaanues.’ 

Ritchie’s Xatiiral Sights^ p. 2C8 
Some of the religions inculcate the notion 
that by a belief in certain dogmas or 
confession to a priest, or through th© media- 
tion of certain persons one's sins will bo 
washed away. JIany votaries of those 
creeds do not hesitate to practiso all sorts 
of iniquities under tne belief that all their 
misdeeds will he 'coDdoned by mere confession 
or through the intercession of some mediator. 
The Spaniards practised every species of 
cruelty on the ilexicans and the Poravians, 
and considered themselves absolved of their 
sins by confession on death-bed. 

Xot a few of the religions^ foster supersti- 
tions. It may be said that some of the 
religious beliefs are inseparable from super- 
stitutions. Witchcraft and taboo are super- 
stitions which e.vist or existed m many reli- 
gions creeds of the world and these cannot 
be said to be beneficial to the cause of the 
uplift of humanity. 

The proselytising creeds often have ul- 
terior ends to serve rather than save the 


souls of those who do not belong to their 
faith. Tims 

. “It is wellknowD that the Protestant propagand- 
ism. esneciatiy in Ecgland and America, js very 
intimately connected with tho propagandism of the 
material apd commercial interests of those two 
emeat nations ; and it is Inown also that the ob- 
ject of the latter propagandism is not at all the 
enrichment and material prospenty of the countries 
into which it penetrates in company with the 
word of God. but rather the erploitalion of those 
conntries with a riew' to the enrichment and 
nafemi prosrxrity of certam dosses, which in 
their own eountrs’, aim onlv at exploitation and 
nillase.' In liis work on ■’ God and the State. ” 
jfichaet Ibkoimine, youndcr of NJiilisenok, apostle 
of philosophical anarchy writes s— 

Religion has hampered the upward and 
onward march of humanity because it is 
responsible for 

(0 intolerance and causing persecution 
of so-called heretics and infidels and 
suppression of freedom of thought. 

{«■) degradation of woman aud sauefion 
of religions prostitution. 

(ill) bringing into existence a class of 
people known as ascetics who do very 
little good to society. (It also makes fanatics) 
(it) fostering superstition. 


THE WORLD'S WORST IN CRLME i 

B\ Dr. S0DHIXDRA BOSE, 

Lecturer in Political Sciencc.al State Umcersity of loiva 


MERICAN newspaper and magazine-writers 
are prone to see the end of Araericaa 
paradise if it is to open to Oriental 
immigration. To them, Asians are a roenaco 
to American civilization which is depicted 
as pure and white as a lily. Tlie flaming 
prophets of American racial purity draw 
blood-curdling pictures of Asian vice and 
criminality, and warn their countrymen Uiat 
Asian “goblins will get us yet if wo don't 
watch out”. The fear of Oriental bogy is so 
persistently preached and hymned in these 
States that it has become almost a national 
article of faith. 'While the citizens of 
America are asked to shake m tbeir shoes 
before the wicked inferior Asian who is snre 
to corrupt the purity of democratic govern- 


ment, it appears that they have abetter reason 
to shirer and tremble over their otto moral 
disintegration. Only a little while ago, an 
American statesman described the United 
States as the most ciime-benf nation in the 
world, 

AMFRici — Cnini: Cemise of Would 

Stories of most revolting, di.abolical crimes 
are reported in newspapers almost every day. 
A wife poisons her husband, and now she is 
trying to collect Es. 30,000 from a Life In- 
surance Company in which he was insured 
in her favor. The policy provided that the 
wife was to get Rs. 15,000 if the husband 
died decently in his bed, but twice ns much 


jr>o 'iUK Momts uh:vn:wFO!{ rmmuy. mi 


if Ik* died l)j' The jury believes 

that the iJcmUi «ns rfolenf. 

A mother in Iona htimlics her 15-day>otd 
infiinl’s tliioiit nml wri^U with a rarpr. lio- 
CKiJ'-eit crif'd and irrilnted her. 

A inildic iiuetini; is heiiiK h«*ld in a town 
square of 3Ia'‘iflciiii'-sfffs when n eruup of 
citi/ciis determine to hreuk it uj>. tt is n 
hnttle royal in wliich Inindrods particiialo. 
ItoclH and fj-j;*. and .sijots iiro Ircdy used. 
Chief of l\4ice is o^crpancrcd by the crowd. 


I>or»n in Oliio, a motlier places. Iier six* 
«ect-ofd son In a wash-holfer sfio has filled 
with water, ami li^jlits fho fire under it. 
8eTcn»I hours later the woiminV liu‘^band 
discore™ tho child hoik'd dead. 

youn;; man of Illinois, veteran of tin* 
lafo “war for democracy”, returns liome one 
inoniin^. The of his aged father males 
him fufiou«. Tlic son straiglitway appeases 
his ttrafh by ninning n shari) hayoad 
lliruiigh his old father. 



The Challeoge 

Ills revolver, handcuffs, and mghlsticl are 
stolen. Policemen are shot and beaten 

Two university students of Chicago, scions 
of wealthy families, decide to commit a “per- 
iect crime”. They Inre a lillle boy (or a 
Tide in their autemobde, hammer iws brains 
out in cold blood, and then throw the body 
of the little fellow under a culiert An ev- 
bibition of perfect crime in Gods own 
country”. 


T»vo women dnre 
into a town of Soutli 
l).ikota, enter a bank, and 
while one points a pWol 
at the bank cashier, the 
other scoops up all the 
money in sight. “Don't 
stir”, the cider woman 
orders, as she jwitits Iho 
loaded pistol at the 
cashier, hate to take a 
life, but I 'iiican business 
and ril do it if I have 
to". Tho fewah bandits 
flee in awaiting motor car. 

A A’cw Yorker attacks 
a woman with a sicdgo 
hammer, because she would 
not desert her husband 
for him. lie beats her 
about the head UAtil she 
falls unconscious. Then 
he drags her dtfwnsfairs to 
the basement and thrusts 
her, still living and moan- 
ing, into the blazing 
furnace which heats the 
kilns. Slamniing the 
furnace door shut and 
propping a shovel against 
it to keep it closed, ho 
coolly leaves the wailing 
woman on fire and she 
burns to cinders. 

Extreme as some of 
these recent incidents 
are, perhaps they have their significance They 
show which way the wiad is blowing. They 
are fypiealof the spirit of disorderly condition 
in the Kepublic. Americans boast of having 
the grandest civilization in the world ; but 
they also hold the record of being the great- 
est criminal nation on earth. "This country 
is suffering under an indictment.'’ s.aid Judge 
Alfred J. Taller of the Court of General 
Sessions of A'en- York County, “which 
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l'rt»chiin> it the mo«t Uwl«s on earth Voh 
will find that tlio I'niled State? fnu«t plead 
jruiUy to that indiclmenf ' This is to say. 
that there is more crime committed »» 
.\merioa. in pri>p<irtion to population, than in 
Knfrland or France or iMly or Japtn or an} 
other cirilircd country under the sun » 

Sneah«. nuirdcrcr'. thieves, robbers, blacl- 
niaiier*. «peeders, professional liombeisscrooh-, 
Runmen seem to feci a di-mally larjc part 
of the .\n)eVjc.io picfiire A pim i< as 
Ci'inmon as a man's tobacco pipe or a 
'vomm’s iKiwder puff in tlie domestic econo- 
my of tins country Amrric.ins apparcntlr 
must needs go armed constantly. lc«t liiphwsy- 
men slid them up at the point of a mm or 
train*rot'hors pour them full ot hot lead 

ClueaRo. )n jKuiit of j>'''pul.a{jOD, >s !J>»* 
«ccord UrRe«t city in Amcnc.a nnd third m 
the notlJ. Mow the murder rate in Chieaco 
for the eurrent year is a little bitter than 
I'U" a day Ijavt year there were 3f» njur- 
dc!^ th^ year t>efon* that jrO ft nalcs 
rhicajo “the crime capital of Ami'rica", nav. 
t*-e crin'crapiul of Christendom. 

Ih'iso Tint I'r Crrjir 

n etc m crine wave ; it is a enme 


iril 

tide which ha? been risiriRproRrcssively 
in the United States for the last 
quarter of a ccotuiy. The murder -rate, 
according to Ur. Fredcrict h IfoiTman, 
the consulting statistician of the 
IViidcntial Insurance Cempanr of 
America, has doubled in twenty-four 
years. Forty thousand Americans were 
Lillcd in tlie late Kurope.an cni«adc for 
self-determination Now the number of 
murders in tlie United States since the 
great war is larger than the number 
of Americ.nns lost during the war. 
The annual toll of felonious liomicidos 
la Amerie.a exceeds JJ.OOO Paring 
the last fifteen years, the murder-rate 
in this llcpublic has been between 80 
nnd 100 per thousand. In Japan, 
Great llntain. Ireland, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Norway, the niurder-rato 
runs from 3 to l> per liundrcd thousand. 
"A point lias been reached io our 
national life. ' says Dr. Hoftmao, the 
most accurate autborify on the subject, 
“where no one is safe anywhere at any 
time. Murders are committed with fiend- 
I'h cruelty nnd often witli superhuman 
ingenuity which b.illles the authorities 
and defeat' the ends of justice, ” 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JANDARV. 1&2G 


A strange comnicntarj* upon the progress of 
American civilisation! 

According to tlio recent report published 
1)7 the Associated I're«s of tho United States, 
the toll of human life taken by motor vehi- 
cles last year in this country was at the 
rate of more tliau o for every hour in the 
d.jj*. "America’s deafiNrato duo to aatomobiic 



accidents leads tlie \vorld, being 14^ 
fatalities for everj' 100,000 population against 
53 io England and Wale«. and 4 3 in 
Scotland. 40 iu New Ze.iland and 36 in 
Canada during 1023. Figures for 1024 show 
tliat for 158 Auierian cities the 
accident death-rate w.as 10 4 per lOO.OW 
population, causing not less than 17.400 
deaths in automobile accidents, not counting 
accidents which involved railroad trams or 
street cars and automobiles.” 

Speed-lovers obviously _ thins more_ot 


c\ety yp/ir hy juloroobiJcs, In Chjca,?^, 250 
children are killed annually. Tims in these 
two cities alone, 550 children are massacred 
every year by automobiles. At this rate one 
may calculate that in tho entire United 
States no less than 7,000 innocent children 
^come victims of automobile fatalities. 
“WJiaJ should we say,” asks a correspondent 
of tho New York Xnfioii, "if the Turks 
were to missacre 7,000 ChnstiiD 
children every year?” ' 

Enormous property losses are also 
suffered each year by the American 
people throngh robbery. Boys and girls 
hold up trains with automatic revolvers. 
Train robberies have become so frequent, 
that for the past two years the Post 
Offices over the greater sections of the 
conntrr hare stopped sending registered 
mail by night trains. 3Iail coaches, 
even during Ibo day-time, are armed 
with small artillery. 

Since last October, the main Post 
Office and each of th^ eighty-three 
branches io the City of Boston have 
been turned info miofafure fortresses 
with expert rifle and pistol-men as 
guards. Post Office receipts are 
transported in steel-armored trucks, 
each manned by four men who are 
experts with the pistol. Every Po!>t 
Office Clerk serving at an open window 
is armed with an army reiolver. That 
is in Boston, "the Athens of America,” 
“the bnb of the world”. 

Last year, six times as many people 
were robbed in only two American 
cities. Chicago and New Fork, as in 
the whole of the British Canad.t 
“Wiliiani J. Bums, formerly he-nd of 
the Bareau of Investigation of the 
Dep.iTtmentof Ju'tice, estimates tbaT more 
than Ks. 300,000,000 a year in property 
is stolen from railroad, e-tpress and steamship 
companies and from trunks and piers,” 
reports a writer in the Acic lor/; Times. 
“Figures published by the American Banters' 
As^cialion for the yeiw ending August 31. 
1922, show that among their members alone there 
were 136 hold-ups and 319 burglaries repre- 
senting 0 loss of Rs. 3,073,467. That means 
that every day in the ye.ar there is a b-nnk 
robbery or liold-np of importance, not to 
meaSoD those committed against bants that 
are not members of the Association.” What' 


^muSnt tban of bunmn life la the City America to .at tbemercyof crooks and fhngsPIs 
of New York, 300 children arc slaughtered robbery becoming au Americ.nn nation.al habit i' 
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Hcr.wiis nr 

A« n rr>nll of coa«olp=i> campnijn of osi* 
tafioij l>y Xo^roe"!. tlicrp li3'« bw>n in rocont 
years a consi<lcrab!o dpcro.ise of lynchinp-? In 
Aniorico Lvncbinp, Jioworcr. is not yol 
nbolisliod For thirty yean prior to 1919 the 
nvcmpp nnmhrr of lyncliinps per year was 
107. Pnrinc the h«{ five years from 1920 to 
1924, the number of i>er>ons lynched «as 231. 
Every State in the Union CTrept four has had 
OOP or more lynehinfjs in ttie p.a^t forty- 
Tears. tJie exceptions heinp Vermont, Xew 
Ifampshirc, KfiMo I<}.ind. and M.sssaeinis- 
setfs 

Making bonfires of buman flc-lt is unfor- 
(nnafely attended wifli circiimsUnccs of 
fiendiOi cruelty and liorror I qnoto the 
followin;; description of a typic.al lynching 
from the Chattanooga {Tennessee) fhilf/ 
Timr^, Febniary 13, 1919 

Toimrro s5o nirv nrn.Nro 


F^itill Sprififfs Poore of Jhooii-Cnnilinff E>o<hmjr 
Jim Mcllhcrron. Xecro. F.tc^m^] by Masked 
lleo 

Thousands of men. women, and children witness 
rrooeedintrs. 


Sfany cryins for ihe ncCTOs I food- 
slayer of Itodxers and Ticcrl eaplareit Tuesday. 

. "Jim Mcllherron. the neem v.ho shot and 
killed Fierce I5odi:'‘rs and Josse Tiirert. two white 
men. at 4Mill Srnnsrs la.st FniLiy, and woundcsl 
Knink Tisert, was tortutcil with a ml hot ctt)wl<ir 
and then burned to d^Tith here toni’alit at 7-10 by 
twelve masked men. A crowd ol nrproximately 
2U)i1 persons, atnonR whom were women and 
children, witncs.«eiJ Iho lurnjnc 

"The captors proooodetl to a spot alout n 
onarter of a mile from the nulrtv-id station ami 
prepared the d ath fire. The crowd followed ami 
rem-amed ihroiiehout tho proccolinirs. The necro 
was led to a hickorj- free, to which they chained 
him. After secunnz him to tho tree a tire was 
hid A short distance awaj'. arjother fire w.rs 
kindled, and into it was pul an iron hir to heat 
"When tho tar boenmo rcd-liot. a niernber of 
the mob i-irdwvl it toward the neero’s body 
Cra7od with fnzht. the bl.vk irrablirtl liold of it. 
and as it was pullcil throush his Itands the almos- 
rhere was fiUerl with the odor of bunvinp flesh. 
This was the first time the murvlerer (nra 
evidence of his will bcinc broken Scream after 
scream rent the air. As the hot non was applieil 
to various parts of his lioiiy. liis yells and cries 
for^merej’ could be heard in the town. 

"After tortunne the neirro several miDUtcs, one 
of the masked men poured coal oil on liis feet 
and trousers and applied a match to the pyre. 
As the flames rose, envelopjnz the tihack’s b^y. he 
bcRged that he l)C shot. A’ells of dcrisioa Krected 
his request. The aucry jlamcs consurocil his 
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efofhins snd little fi'uo ffx’cs shot upwani from 
his butfliie hair l>efore he lost CTOsciMi'nc'S " 

Rlmosim. Hisir CiVsp.s or Cnnij 

Tills finspc.ikab!/' rrijrn of ferror and 
1.\wlpssness coin;: on in n conntrj- whicli 
boasts of siijHTior Christian Ktilturc. I do 
not wi<fi fo tieliffjp (he msfena! nchiovcmcnt' 
of America (inly one luindred fifty years 
thirteen little jc-iJoiis colonies on the 
Atlantic sca-l'oard srrre still tinder the 

domination *>f Kinp Ocorze In four penera* 
fions. tho Yankee has tlircadcd a continent, 
built cities, and necutnniated imnicn'o wealth 
While other coiiniric' are sufTenn;: from the 
stiortaxo of cold, the United States is lioldinR 
four and n half billions of the worlds nine 
billion doll.irs /yold reserve. Tlie m.sleri.sl 
success of America, rcmatkahle as it |s, cannot 
bo escrythmc Moreover, it bein? oier- 
ahadowed by moriil and fpiritwal b.inl.nipfijy. 
Internal di'ordcrs. racial di(Tercnce«. and 
rebitious hatreds arc on Die increase. 
Tolerance, the tnicst mark of democracy and 
of civiliMtion. is almost lost fislit of 'fliero 
must be somethin; wronj: with the character 
of the American. somcthinR must hare 

weakened his moral fibre. 

Is there any way to rc-lon the American 
national sanity ? Arc Ameneans so morally 
anemic that they arc incapable of redresslnp 
the chaotic situation ? Of the ninny remcilfes 
advocated for the reiluction of crime none 
ii heard more often than th.'it of swifter and 
severer punishmenL Hut is puni'hraent 
alone a suro and n suflicient deterrent of 
crime ? Tho trouble, I need hardly say. is 
much more dceiv-se.ited More than h.nlf a 
million persons, male and female, arc annually 
penned up in jaiN or rcformafoncs in tho 
United Slates Tliey are now buildln;; ptcat 
new prisons, Ior"nU tho States arc overcrowd- 
ed with criminals and defectives, willi tho 
avemce ago of prison innmtcs ten years 
below what it was a dec.ide ago". The 
present syvfcm of punishment does not 
seemingly reach tho heart of tho problem 
of crime; it remains, therefore, a ‘7ufilo 
excrci«o in despair and bad humor." 

The advanced criminologists arc seeking 
for causes of crime in emotional or 
psychological reactions. Dr. Jfax G Schlappi 
I’rofessoi of Kcuropathology at the Post* 
gradunto Medical School Ifospffat of Now 
York, looks upon tho prevalence^ of crime 
as a symptom — along with increasing feeble- 
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mliuloJno'^s and insanity— of a basic Jis- 
turfianco In (lio nation's pinotionaf stability. 

“Wo nro lioadoJ for n Rmasli in thi'. 
country," lie says, “if \so keep on tiio nay 
are Koing. Tlicro is a curve in the 
emotional stnlnlity of every people which is 
an index of their prowtli and power ns a 
nation. On tho upswinfr, the nation expands 
and prospers and gains in pojvci with tho 
normal dovelojimcnt of cmotionnl life. Then 
comes a (imo when emotional instability 
sets in. When it reaches a certain point, 
there is a collapse. We have almost reached 
(hat point. This emotional instability causes 
crime, feoblc-mindedncss, insanity. Criminal 


conduct is a pathologic.il matter, just a-, is 
these other disorders." 

I am not here concerned as lo fio^r Anierica 
should rid it>.clf of criminals. That is not 
my protifem nt this time. Kacli nation mu't 
make its o«« w-ay out of the crime morals 
ns best it can All I have been endeavoring 
here to do is to indicate that inasmuch 
as Americ.ins enjoy the reputation of being 
the crime*centro of the world, they cannot 
aiTord to assume a seff-righteous air. Indeed, 
it comes with ill grace for Americans to 
condemn other peoples as “vicious." 
“inferior", or dogradingly “Asiatic”. 


ENGINlvEIilNG TliAININO 

J roM/’ort^ii of t'nitrruhj and Inthtcfnal (hsctpUue and mrlhodt. 
flv a (iWO.^II, 

Assm us.T,MUU{. Mif v. vver. i nu, vctivf jost. a i. A sk-l., ule.(ind) 

Chief KlfCtrirnl fJngnicer, Tain Iron and SM Co, Lid, Jamshedpur 
A A It. OUPTA, sau-i, Ki.rcTni( IAS* 


T HIS article* is intended for those, who 
have made up their minds to adopt 
Koginconng as their career, but I hope 
it may also bo useful to those who are still 
considering tlio question I propose to de- 
scribe the kind of education and training 
suitable for a young man anxious to joio tho 
higher ranks of the Engineering profession 
Mr. Henry Burkinshaw in his presidential 
address delivered to the Institution of Engineers 
(India) mentioned that as India is passing 
from an almost entirely agricultural, to an 
iSwAwi'iT.ri’ .iuw’*?'.'-/' .\nvw.tanr.n Ahf* 
for Engineers will increase 

I would like to point out the fact that 
India had her days oncem trade and indnslry 
The Dacca muslin, the Kashmir shawl, tho 
brass work of Benares and a lot of other 
industrial products used to cross the seas or 
were sent overland through the Khaibar pass to 
compete with goods manufactured in the West 
The Asota Pillar at Kutub in Delhi has 
withstood the deteriorating influences of the 
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weather for centuries. The caves of Ajanta 
are a standing testimonial to the magnihccnt 
cogineering skill which the Hindus had 
atbiocd long before the beginning of the 
Mohammedan Era. Think of the Taj at Agra 
standing liko a white picture against the blue 
background of the Heavens, filling the minds 
of the spectators from all parts of the World 
with awe and wonder But this was many 
years ago and India has fallen into a slumber 
in (he matter of arts and crafts for a long 
time before and after tho advent of the English. 
JHip juiyiact nf Hip Wc.'Upjji rj.x.xli55a.tim» 
her from slumber and India may now be said 
to be on the verge of a revival of her lost 
Industries and Arts. It is but fitting there- 
fore that Indians should devote the best part 
of their tune and attention to the develop- 
ment of this Industrial Eenaissance. 

The vast resources in men and material 
that India possesses are bound sooner or 
later to place her in the front tank in tho 
Indastdal World, but to help tins progre«s 
it is necessary to create the right type of 
Industrial Engineers to guide her future 
destiny. 

In olden times the activities of small 
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industrial concerns here were directed iarceJy 
by men, who had grown up from apprentices 
in the shops and who were primarily mistries 
and workmen. The work of modern engineer- 
ing has resulted in the development of enor- 
mous industries which require a greater 
degree of skill, intelligence and knowledge, 
and a higher order of administrative ability, 
which was entirely lacking in the days of 
small shops and limited organizations. It 
follows therefore that the typo of mentality 
required in this great industrial de^eloprocnt 
is higher than the limited education and 
intelligence which the old-time shop Super- 
intendent usually possessed. 

The fundamental purpose of the technical 
school is the training of men to become 
competent and willing workmen for the good 
of themselves and for the good of the com- 
munity. 

The point from which I view technical 
education is that of employer, not that of 
tlie educator. I have been engaged for years 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Co. This has 
brought me into intimate personal contact 
with a large number of technical students, 
and I have become well acquainted, with their 
strong points, which are many, and. at the 
same time, with a few of those points which 
seem to me to call for further development 
or correction. Something may possibly be 
gamed by considering what has seem^ to 
many of the friends of our young technical 
studeuts to be the one defect which they 
practically all ha\o in common. 

For a period of six months to two years 
after leaving technical schools, tliey are, 
generally speaking, discontented and unhappy. 
They are apt to look upon their employers 
as unappreciative, unjust and even tyrannical 
and it is frequently only after changing 
employers once or twice and finding the so- 
called lack of appreciations in all of them 
that they finally settle down in their real 
career of usefulness. 

"Why is it, then, that these young men are 
disconted and of practically little use 
during the first year or two after passing out 
from Technical Schools ? 

To a certain extent, this is unquestionably 
due to the sudden and radical change from 
years spent as boys almost solely in absorb- 
ing and assimilabng knowledge for their own 
benefit, to their new occupation of applying 
that knowledge for the benefit of others. To a 
degree it is the sponge objecting to the pressure 
of the hand that uses it. To a greater 


degree, howe\ er, I believe this trouble to be 
due to the lack of discipline and to the lack 
of direct earnest and logical purpose which 
accompanies, to a large extent, our Indian 
Uoiversity life. 

During the 3 or 4 years that these young 
men arc at Engineering Schools, they are 
under less discipline, and are given a greater 
liberty than they have ever had before or 
will ever have again. Is not the greatest pro- 
blem inUnuersity life, then, how to animate 
the students with the ideal of service? 

In facing this question, I would call 
attention to ono class of young men who are 
almost universally imbued with such a pur- 
pose; namely, Ihose who through necessity 
or otherwise, have come into close contact 
and direct connection with men working 
for a living. These young men acquire 
a truly earnest purpose. They see the 
reality of life, they have a strong foretaste 
of the struggle ahead of them, and come to 
the University with determination to get 
sometbing practical from the college training 
which they can use later in their competition 
with other men. 

They are in great demand after graduating 
and as a class make themselves useful almost 
from the day that they start work. 

Neither their earnestness, however, nor 
their immediate usefulness comes from any 
technical knowledge which they have acquired 
while working outside the University, but 
rather from h.-iving had brought home to 
them early the nature of the great problem 
they must face after graduating. 

Unfortunately, laboratory or even shop 
work in tho University, useful as they are, 
do not serve at all the same purpose, since 
the young man is surrounded there by other 
students and professors, and lacks the actual 
competition of men working for their living, 
lie do^ not learn at college that, on the 
whole, the ordinary meuhanics and electricians, 
and even poorly educated workmen, are 
naturally about as smart as he is, and that 
his best way to rise above them lies in 
getting his mind more thoroughly trained than 
theirs, and in learning things they do not 
know. Nothing but contact with work and 
actual competition with men struggling for a 
living will teach them this It cannot be 
theorized over or lectured upon, or taught 
in the school, workshop or laboratory. 

Let me repeat that our students, after 
passing out from the Technical School, must 
spend three years in some big engineering 
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other three years are to bo spent as indcntarcd 
apprentices for a thorough training. 

As regards the State and other Scholarship- 
holders, I think tlie authorities concerned 
would do well, if they are not in a position 
to extend the scholarship for the above- 
mentioned period (i e. G years), to pick up 
students from Indian Technical Schools and 
Colleges and then send them out for their 
practical training for three years. If this bo 
done, then we can have really qualified men. 

With the present system of engineering 
training in India, it is impossible in the work- 
shop of a training college to give a student 
practical acquaintance with workshop methods 
that can only be obtained in works, actually 
manufactoring machinery for sale. All that 
can be imparted is instruction in the use of 
tools and machinery. 3[e(hods of manage- 
ment — working to time and price — tho dis- 
cipline, so to Speak, of actual operation can 
only be obtained in the works. We must 
zecognise this, and consequently, sbonld make 
arrangements, so that the student can supple- 
ment the training given in tho workshop of a 
technical school, by experience in manufaefur- 
ing under conditions imposed by commercial 
competition. 

AS you nil nre aware, in this country it 
is a big problem to atrango for apprentice- 
ship in any engloeenog workshop, sod this 
difficulty can only be solved if the Stato and 
other public organisations come to tho rescue 
by making arrangements with well-known 
engioeeting companies, power stations and 
Railway Engineers, to pass pupils through a 
course of practical experience in the manu- 
facturing works and generating stations on 
a living wage. 

This Association of Engineering Works 
with the colleges will cover every branch of 
engineering, the two sides of the training 
being correlated by means of regular reports 
checked by the Manager of the works and 
also by a member of the staff of the college 
who should frequently visit the affiliated 


works and keep in touch with the work of 
bis pupils. 

The Factory training will bring out 
clearly tho serious and to some students tho 
disappointing fact, that an Industrial Concern 
is not running a shop school but a business 
proposition, and that they aro likely to ac- 
quire moro in tho way of general discipline 
lliao technical information; and it is well 
that this is so, for more approoticos fail for 
lack of ability to got along cfRciently with 
oflier peopio than for lack of techniwl 
knowledge. 

When employers of technical students say 
that they aro unsatisfactory, it is usually cot 
because they aro not full-fledged engiueer«, but 
it IS because they aro not good beginners. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that to tho 
average Indian mind tho title of Engineer has 
only a vague meaning As generally under- 
stood, a Mechanical Engineer is a Mechanic 
who IS atlcnding a Boiler or driving a Steam 
Eogme. Similarly, the Electrical Engineer is 
a man who repairs fans and lights. These 
examples are not exaggerated but correctly 
represent thegenenil idea of the Indian peopio 
10 regard to the profession of Engineeung 

Years ago. Engineers were individuals of 
of little consequence, compared with men in 
other learned professions. Now they, too, 
form a profession of recognized importaoce. 

Practically, every operation in which a 
man is now engaged involves directly or in- 
directly tho work of the Engineer. 

To-day, Eogmeering Is more of an exact 
science than it was m the rule-of-thumb days 
of fifty years ago, and many of its branches 
have already readied the stage of .ilmost 
astronomical precision. It is for this reason 
that a systematic mental trainiog iu techno- 
logy. before entering engineering practice, is 
so desirable The men of the future who 
will occupy leading positions as engineers 
will he tho.se, who have had a college training 
combined witli practical workshop ex- 
penence 
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B eing aware that a discussion has been 
raised in regard to my knighthood, I feel 
it rjgiit to put clearly my own view of it 
before the public It is obvious that it was solely 
to give utmost emphasis to the expression 
of my indigaatiOD at the Jalhanwalla Bagb 
massacre and other deeds of inhumanity that 
followed it that Z asked Lord Chelmsford to 
take it back from me If I had not folly 
realised the \alue of this title, it would have 
been impertinent on my part to offer it as 
a saciifice when such was needed in order to 
gne strength to my voice. I baie not the 
overweening conceit discourteously to dis- 
play an insincere attitude of contempt for a 
title of honour which was conferred on mo 
in recognition of my literary work I greatly 
abhor to make any public gesture which may 
Imve the least suggestion of a theatrical character. 
Blit in this particular case, I was driven to 
it when I hopelessly failed to persuade our 
political leaders to launch an adequate pro- 
test agaicst what was happening at that timo 
in the Punjab. 

A title of personal distinction for some 
merit that has a universal value is never a 
reward of favour To show honour where it 


is truly due is the responsibility of the 
party who does it and any token of it should 
not be thrown away, unless for an evccp- 
tional occasion or purpose which is painfully 
imperative. I am not callously insensitive 
to the approbation which I hare been for- 
tunate enough to gain from outside my own 
country, and for the same reason. I also feel 
proud that men like Jagadish Chandra Bose 
and Prafulla Chandra Ray have won a title 
valuable like any other real recognition 
which onr country may rightfully claim 
The only complaint that can be made is that 
this title is fast losing its distinction through 
Its heterogeneons association and that the 
above-named illustrious countrymen of ours 
are made to put up with too many strange 
bed-fellows in their career of glory. While 
concluding, I confess to an idiosyncrasy, 
which has alre.idy been pointed out by the 
Editor of this journal, tliat I do not like any 
addition to ray name,— Babu or Sriyut, Sir 
or Doctor, or Mr, and, the least of all, Esquire. 

A psycho-analyst may trace this to a sense 
of pride in the depth of ray being and he 
may not be wrong 

EAniNDniVAtn T\«ore 


iITALIAN INDOLOGT 

By Prof. O. TUCCI, Pic D. 


I S there in Italy a real interest in India groat a scJioIar as Windiscb wa«, the answer 
and Oriental thought ? Can we speak of would be n negative one. I do not know how 
an Italian Oriental school? If you rely on to etplaio bis silence about Italian indology; 

the history of Indian philology written by so because, even if we had not so many philo- 
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legists of a iForid-Tvide reputatioD as Gennany 
had, India and Indian thought and literature 
were and are seriously studied in Italy. 
Perhaps the German professor did not pay 
sufficient attention to the works of our indo- 
logists, because of the language in wiiich 
they are written, or because we never 

specialized in those technical and mere 
philological researches which are a privilege 
of German scholarship. In Italy that haman- 
istic spirit is still living, to which we owe 
the glorious blossoming of our Renaissance 
and which, through philology permeated 
with philosophical spirit, lead us to direct 
contact with ancient or foreign civilizations, 
thus realizing in our sonl a sympathetic 
understanding of every thought and every 
literature. More than to write, we prefer to 
read and to enjoy what we read. I confess 
that there is perhaps a bit of egoism in this 
attitude of our mind. However, we cannot 
but be proud of it, as to it only we owe the 
possibility to feel so deeply tbe spiritual 
eirigencies of so many and so different 
civilizations. Therefore, tbe value of Italian 
orientalists is not always to be sought for in 
their books or in their works ; the best part 
of them is their own personality, Iheir 
enthusiasm, their faculty to revive and to feel 
what they know CerLsinly this represeots 
a loss for science, buthow could we renounce 
this inborn curiosity this plunging into our 
favorite texts, this unifying ourselves with 
OUT author, and follow, during all of out 
life, the tiring and bard work of mere philo- 
logical researches ? To the joy of discovering 
the sources of this poet or that, our masters 
preferred to live with and to (eel them. We 
had for example a great scholar m Teza. He 
was really wliat can be called a lingnisbc 
genius, he knew thoroughly Sanscrit and 
Iranian, Pali and Pracrits, Chinese and 
Tibetan, Japanese aud ^rongolian, Armenian 
and Turkish and many other languages. Bat 
with this marvellous and almost unsurpassed 
science, lie did not leave any wort worthy 
of his knowledge Of this wonderful man 
only some articles remain which hardly 
could give an exact idea of all he knew. It 
was neither idleness, nor the scruple of 
precision, nor the fear of the mistakes so 
common in many scientific researches which 
could have prevented him from giving vent 
to his never satisfied curiosity and to his 
thirst after new literary emotions. 

This ideal preoccupation was the Teit motif 
of the spiritual and mtellectual life of our 


orientalisK Our libraries are not so rich in 
collections of Oriental Texts and luaniis- 
ciipts as those of France. England and 
Germany. Before obtahning a legular 
appointment in some university, we aie 
obliged to wort seriously for 3 ears .md 
years. Nevertheless, we are proud of our 
studies, and like Indian pandits meditating 
IQ the wild retreat of the .woods we dedicate 
our life to them, only because of their answer 
to a spiritual and ideal exigency of our Soul, 
not because they can give os practical welfare 
or any renown To this humanistic and 
romantic attitude, we owe the literary 
tendencies which are prevalent among our 
orieutatists who arc not only men of science 
but specially men of letters What we like 
is to interpret our texts, to understand them, 
to feel them, and then we do our best m 
order that our students or brother souls can 
partake of our own impressions and feelings. 
I know that a translation is usually considered 
as an easy task and that, as an "oeuvrs de 
divtdgation" the work of the transinfoi is 
scarcely appreciated by many scholars Brit 
let us say on tbe contrary that a good and 
artistic translation is very difficult because 
it needs not only a serious philological 
preparation but that aenbaa, th.at exegetical 
ability, that harmony of feelings which only 
can prepare a spiritual atmosphere able to 
explain many more things, than mere science 
can. To understand, it is necessary to love 
and we Italians are full of loi e This lore 
you find m the works of our orientalists. 
Gorresio went quite young to Paris, studied 
Sanscrit with Bumouf and dedicated all his 
life to the edition and the translation of the 
Raroayana, that are still a real monument 
of erudition and accuracy winch will be 
much more appreciated when we remember 
(he difficulties in the midst of which Gorresio 
worked. 

Angelo de Gubernatis, one of the first 
professors of Sanscrit in Italy, cannot be 
compared with Gorresio, he was possessed 
by a true mania, the mania of wiitmg and 
publishing, and of course the multiplicity 
and variety of his literary productions 
impaired the scientific value of his contributions. 
But we cannot forget that he went to India 
in order to study Tedic texts and religions. 
It was the time of Max Mueller and Kuhn, 
the principal assertors of that comparative 
mythology which found in de Gubernatis one 
of his more convinced paladins and that ho 
was the first and alas the last, to collect a. 
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pooJ mimhor of Sno^oril wunoscripK many 
of 01 ) -1/iina subjocf-*. me prr'>cr\M Jn 

tli(* Jibnirj* of riorrnro ond tnoiri) 
to Kcliolarn lliroiigli tlif* oifalo^iin of Anfrorlit 
iind t!i»i to il liy I'rof. I'avolini. 

It is ntso iiitorostiiiR to rornointinr that Im 
wns llio tlrst to writ)' a ifroma on Iho story 
of Rniiia, now almost foryolfcn, i)i>causo of 
(lio nlisolutc Inel; of dramatle attility in flic 
nwtlior 'J'lic I'csf «orlf of }»}«) fcem<i fo be 
tbe Mtir}h-'t on Ilje Jlaliaw mfssiojiaric*? Jn 
India and sjiocially on ])r. I’anlino a Pan 
Hastolomco. mIio wrote, ns is well known, tlie 
fir't Sanscrit Krninmar in Kurojie 

I’rof KcrljacVer, wlio ocoiiiiied for many 
years the chair of San^crit nt the Unisersity 
of Niiplp*. had the «o(il of n poet and IliC 
knowledge of a Inio ficliolar. K»crybody ran 
exactly apprccinto the real vnlue of bis 
studies on tlic Mnhnblmrntn and the Bakunlala 
but only \'e Ilnlians can realiro tlio lieauty 
and the’ harmony of liis poetical translation 
of the Mncclinkatllfa, wliicli can be consid- 
rod, ns ids nlastcr-piece. as it is certainly 
one of tlio best poetical works of oor modem 
jitoraturo, And this was also acVoowlcdffcd 
bv so RTCnt an authority as Poscoll. who. 
when Inrited to publisli a poetical antholofs" 
for our schools, selected many a passage from 
tlio largo work of Prof Kcrbackcr Owieg 
to thc'c transkifions, which looked as a 
rorelation from on nnknuwn world, tlio interest 
in Indian literature was increasing by and 
by; so that now Italy is the only country in 
Europe which has the greatest number of 
chairs of Sanscrit. Almost ercry faculty of 
letters has got Its professor of IndoJogy ; 
Palhni and Fozzsgalli in 31ilan, Saali in 
PiiTjn Rclloni EiUppi in Pisa. Pormicbi in 
Enmo,Cimmino in Kaples.Pavolinim Florence, 
Valluin in Turin 

I am sure that many of these names are 
known (<> our Indian collenffHcs, because some 
of tlic«e professors not only contnbuted to 
diffuse n better knowledge of Indian classics 
and of Indian thought among our people, but 
also pursued scientific researches in rcry 
scholatls- papers and bools , „ , „ . . 

Tho many-sided nctirity of Prof Forroicbi 
is known to the readers of the JfodcmJfeiiew 
through the article of Prof Kalidas Nag 
publisheJ in Hif December numbpr. I <ino(o 
here the "Introduction to the Study of Indian 
Philosonhy” by Suab. which is a senons 
con ribSlien In Ibe liiatery ol Njajn and 
Vaisesika nnd I remember the wonderful 
activity of a great scholar of whom we can 


btit deploro the immature deatli and wiiom 
our fuJian colleagues well know and appre- 
ciali'ij. I tncan llm iVt Tessitori. who in 
bis fhort life mndo so many contributions 
to the history' of the Indian vernaculars. To 
Prof. Ilallini, specially iiilerc'-fed in Jainism 
and .Inina Pracrits we owe it scry useful 
vfudy on Indian metrics based on Fansrrit 
metrical treatises and this work is an attempt 
to trace the liMoric.iI erolut/on of Indian 
relief. 

Prof. ndloni'Kiiifipi, besides some lectures 
lie gave in Pisa with Prof. Formiciiion Indian 
lihilosophy and religions and some very fine 
and accurafe tran«lntions of the Siapna- 
Tnsaiadatta, (he Cliariidatta, the nrihiiJa- 
rany-aVa Uimnisfiad, particularly studied tbo 
Indian versions, editing nilh n large and 
0 very useful commentary the Kaeiketas- 
Upakhyanam and published an important • 
work on tho Kathaka Upanishad 

Prof. Pavolint, in many very scholarly 
papers published in the Ocormk della 
Sortcla Ashtira Jtaliaua, which with the 
dr^li sliidi orientali, edited by the 
oriental school at the University of Rome, 
is tho roost important Oriental Review we 
have JO Italy, largely contributed to the study 
of Indian novels ond poetry Now. he is pre- 
paring a large work on Indian gnomic 
ijt**rs!ore 

Bub as I Said before, our Indologists ore 
doing not only tho work of scholars but also 
the work of love ; and they are seconded by 
tho majority of out cutfivnfed people among 
whom the interest jn India and lodian 
thought 13 increasing day by day. 

As Prof. Formichi justly remarked in his 
article on "India and Italy,” you can realize 
how Italians understand India from the en- 
thusiasm they have for Tagore I think that 
it is difficult to find another country where 
tliD great prophet of India is more loved. 
"VTc have for the Poet not a mere intellectual 
sympathy but we can feel him tV’hen we 
read lus songs, which are an indissoluble 
aoity of the goodond the beautiful, of thought 
and religion, of Jove and hope, we forget that 
he belongs to another country whose des- 
tinies aro quite different from ours, but we 
discover in Jiim only that deep hurnsnity 
which renders his poetry an eternal living 
bannoay. 

And the more wo know Tagore, the more 
we ate interested in India. It is evident 
that a country where such a great man can 
bo bom and be understood must have « 
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spiritual and intellectual value which needs 
must represent a great part in the history 
oi modern civilization. So that an increas- 
ing interest in modern India begins now 
among our people. A serious movement has 
started which tries to diffuse a better know- 
ledge oI contemporary Indian art ; and of 
course, there is no good artist who does not 
tnOTv the name and the works of Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. We begin to realize that India 
is no more a dead country, the country of 
enormous poems or mystical speculations, 
of Yogis and pandits, of Uaharajas and 
mysteries, but a great and living country, 
or rather a world — so many being the races, 
the languages, the religions which can be 
found in it — .-i world which has every pos- 
sibility to announce a new message to 
suffering humanity. The time has come to 
recognize that Indian civilization is no more 
an object of scientific or literary curiosity. 
We must acknowledge that the study 
of Sanscrit is no more suOicieDt 

in order to rightly understand this marvellous 
country. Of course, it ivjll be always neces- 
sary, because many features''of modcru Indiao 
thoughts are based on those conceptions which 
have been elaborated or which found their 
best expression in Sanscrit literature. But 
we cannot forget that new ide.is are 

arising from the older ones, that beside the 
ancient wisdom there is a modern literature, 


because there is a modern soul. The know- 
ledge of medieval Indian religions, like those 
of Kabir, Tulsi Das, Nanak— almost ignored 
in Europe, will throw an une.tpected light 
on this wonderful country, which is an in- 
exhaustiblo source of thought. 

Therefore. I hope the Italian Goiernment, 
realizing all these facts will establish in 
some of our Universities a chair of tJie most 
ituportant modern literary vernaculars of 
India. Tliis would be very interesting m 
bringing about that collaboration among 
Western and Indian scholars which would 
prove very useful to our common studies ; 
because I think that it is honest to recognize 
that if Indian scholars have a good deal to 
learn from us, we also, on our side, have 
much to learn from them Our critical 
method is greatly advanced : but this is not 
a good reason for neglecting what our 
colleagues are working on. The Sanscrit or 
Pracrit field is so vast and so difficult that 
a friendly collaboration will be rich of re- 
sults. We in Italy fully realize the, necessity 
of if. and it was otriog to this couvictioa 
that Prof. Formichi and myself started a 
new Review ; Stiidt a JIalerialt tii Sfon'a 
tifl/e Iteligionj, specially devoted to the study 
of Oriental Religions and philosophy in order 
to establish a regular exchange between 
Western and Eastern scholarship and to invite 
also our colleagues of India to work with us. 


KEDARNATH AND BADRINATH 

By B. CHATARJI. », j, i,i. b. 


T he names of Kedarnath and Badrinath 
are so wellknown in India that little is 
needed in the way of iotrodnction or 
explanation. These famous places of pilgrim- 
age are both situated in the Britisli District 
of Garhwa], not far from the border of IDbet, 
in tbemidst of ranges of snow-clad peaks and 
giant mountains, unrivalled in the whole 
world for sublime grandeur. This district is 
to the Hindu ‘what Palestine is to the 
Christian, the place where those whom 
the Hindu esteems most spent portions of 
their lives, the home of the great gods, the 
great way to final liberation Ibis is a living 
21—4 


belief, and thousands every year prove their 
faith by visiting the shrines of Kedarnath 
and Badrinath. To many the fruition of all 
earthly desire is the crowning glory of a 
visit to the sacred places by which the sms 
of former births are cleansed and exemptions 
from metempsychosis obtained”. (Atkinson’s 
Himalayan Districts) 

The above aptly describes the importance 
of these two places among Hindu places of 
pilgrimage The present article has been 
compiled from the notes taken by an English 
missionary gentleman during his visit to 
Kedarnath and Badrinath in ilay, 1923. He 
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where wo bcean to try to 
give an idea of the 
Tcmarkablo places to be 
noticed on the jonrney. 

We bepn fromnikhikes)i. 

Three miles from Rikhikesh 
is dlon Ki Reti in tho 
Tehri State. There coolies 
are encaped by the 
pilgrims throngh a contractor 
who is responsible for their 
good behavior. The coolie 
and the pilgrim each keeps 
a duplicate of tho contract 
The rate of romnneration 
is settled according to 
circumstances and varies 
according to the route 
chosen, the time of tho 
year and tho currc/it 
prices of food. For 
«s. 75, a coolie would carry 80 lbs to tho 
three sacred place", Trijugi Karayan, Kcdar- 
nath and Badrinath He also gets a rupee 
fixtra at each of tbes© places, and gets besides 


a scer of lichtri of li.alf anna per diem 
fper gram. If pilgrims want to male llicir 
own arranpcnient for coolies they may do so. 
but it may be risky. The Xepali coolies are 
more liardy than the coolies of the Tehn 
State and can easily carry a load of 120 lbs 
while the latter carrj* only SO lb" But re- 
cently a woman had been murdered by a 
Xcpaii coolio and as these people can c.asily 
evade justice by crossing over to (ho Nep.!! 
Territory, they arc at a discount. Coolies 
are not only engaged to c.ntT)' luggage but 
they arc engaged also to carry pilgrims on 
what is called n “Khandi”. a kind of «edaii 
chair mado of a wild plant growing in the 
hills known as “Ringal”. This ckiir-hke 
basket is carried on the coolie's back. Pilgrims 
aro often fast a«lccp while they are carried 
in these chairs and present a ludicrous 
appearance as thcir heads roll from side to 
fide as they arc earned along by the coolies. 
vTbcrc are other methods of conveyance. e«;. 
the “Jhampan”, a itring-woscn seat slung 
on two poles and carried by four coolies 
The most comfortable but comparatively cost- 
ly method of being earned la (he "Dundy", 
a tinog familiar to people who have been 
to a hiii-station like Danecling. But the 
majority of pdgnms trnte! on foot, uliicli 
IS the best method. 

A mile and n half of almost level ground 1 
brings os to L'tchm.'in JhoI.s with its fine 


EUSpCDsioD bridge about bO yards long. Till's 
place is very popular with the sadhus, who 
live here in Inige numbeis and the river 
bank is studded with huts cn both sides. 
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Devaprarw 



or by night. U.I1C P> t 


fo the constant fear of 
fire owing to the. sudden 
eSts of wind which blow 
over these places. 

About 25 miles fr^ 
Lachman Jhola is ‘ 

srpi"or.ie 

c„„,.R sharp .f 

practically the whole o! tne 
course ol the rivet. The 
water is opaque, of " ‘■“' j 

greenish-white colour an" 
seems to hare a “ 
very fine 

suspension This 
colour of the. 
is maintained rigbt^^^P 
to tho very source °,[,g 
of the tributaries are crystal clear, 
two kinds of water ‘Ik-v 
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tQiDgle Those of our readere who hare and village ho or she comes from, and unless 
■seen the confluence of the Ganges and one is able to satisfy them that a certain 
the Jumna at Allahabad will appreciate person is his or her Panda, the whole body of 


this remark. 

l>ev.apr.ayag is the first 
of the sacred junctions 
known as rrayags.” 
Here the Alaknanda and 
the Bhagirethi rirers meet 
and the united streams are 
from this place known as 
the Ganges. The main part 
of the tonn perches on 
the locky promontory 
between the two rivers 
in Tehri State, but on the 
Britisji side there is « 
consider.ible baraar and a 
post office. The two portions 
of the town are connected 
by a suspension bridge. 
Opiuious differ as to the 
source oftboGanges Hindu 
religions opinion favours 


them consider him or her as f.iir game At 







Ilaikund Temple— 31 Mites from Rudraprayag 


the stream which issues from the GaomuLh 
near Gangotri and forms the Bbagiratbi 
(shown on the left of the picture) Scientific 
opinion faroars the Alakoanda, which has 
a much longer course and a much larger 
body ot water all the year round. It is said 
^at . Eamch.andra retired in his old age to 
Devaprayag for meditation and s temple and 
an image have been erected in his honour. 

Gevaprayag is the headquarters of the 
Baannatb P.andas, and judging from the suh- 
staoual houses they have been able to build 
for themselves, they seem to be thriving in 
their business. A crowd of tliese people 
surround the pilgrims as soon as they set 
their foot on this place and in the manner 
of Pandas in other sacred places in India, 
they question each pilgrim about the distnet 


Oeiaprayag. there are not inany Dharam«alas 
and pilgrims genenslly put up In the houses 
belonging to Pandas, who take cate that 
pilgrims live with them so that they may 
not lose any of their customary duos. 

The neat ‘prayag’ is HnUraprayag (eleva- 
tion 19?0 feet), where the llaDdakini and 
the Alaknanda meet. This place is 90 miles 
from Hardwor and from here the difficult 
portion of the journey begins. 

As we proceed along the road, we come 
across croups of Tibetans who carry on 
trade between Indi.i and Tibet and also supply 
the needs ot pilgrims. You will often find bands 
of tbeo] siUiDg in groups taking tea in their 
own fashion, id little wooden bowls They 
do not use milk and sugar with their tea 
but oso instead, ghee and salt just as the 
Bhutiyas use butter and salt in the Darjeeling 
Hills. 

The next place of importance is Trijvgi 
Namin. Here there is the old temple with 
a small bathing tank where pilgrims bathe 
The road from .Tamnotri Gangotn joins the 
road to Badrioath here. 

The road ne.ar Gaurikund is much 
narrower and often the descending pilgnms 
have to stand with their backs to the rock to 
allow the toilers upward to pass them in 
safety. The hiH-side was most precipitous 
and to lose one’s balance would often 
mean a sheer drop of some hundreds of feet 
into the river rusbrng in n series of cataracts 
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below. Those con^omnt with 
the wad tliioW it probable 
that Boino lives njust be Jest 
in this way each year. So 
many of tiio pilgrims are 
extremely old and feeble 
tliat people who seem to bo 
travoilfHg ftlono and would 
not perhaps bo noticed if they 
were to fall over. In 
many places the bottom of 
the gorge cannot bo seen and 
is inaccessible. 

At Gaurikund there arc 
two tanks rvhero the pilgrims 
take a dip— one in each tank. 
In one the water is pretty 
cold, about "4*. tiiougii 



Kedamath Peal, with tho Village, at the Bottom 



Above Rambata Chatti 


„ water in *'® 

lit In the other tank, situated vitkox 
°J rdrol the firet, the .e.ter .e 124' ..d 
Igrims «'lio tale an hoecat dip cenw out 


Tljrec milesofstlff climbing from Gaurikund 
brings one to Ranibara, (be last ehald before 
fCedarofltli. Tlicre is a large Dumber of 
cliattis here, os it is a popular halting place 
and pilgrims have to be accommodated both 
going up and coming down. It is to be 
remembered that few people spend the 
eight St AVderaadj enhg to its islen^o coid. 
Id tbo sheltered places near Banibara ^ve 
come across a lot of snow even in the month 
of May and some of fbe chattis are found 
buned in snow. When the snow begins to 
melt great masses come sliding down into the 
valleys, filling the riverbed from side to side. 
The river (Mandalini) makes a tunnel for 
i(»elf uoder the snow sod the snow luasaes 
form bridges, sometimes of great thickness, 
which in some places form the only means 
of getting across The pictnre shows the 
rapid waters of tho Jlandalmi river just 
above Bambaro, issuing from under one of 
these snow bridges Even in the montii of Jfay. 
some of the ehatlig he bnried in snow. 

Rather two miles of steady climb and all trees 
are left behind. The mountain sides are 
saturated with melting snow and little stream- 
lets lined with gold king-cnps cross the' path 
every few yards The wild roses too were 
just coming into flower both blue and purple, 
and a few mauve and white anemones showed 
up brightly against the dull brown of the 
grass that bad lain for monUis under the 
snow. A sudden turn in the road brings us 
face to face with the towetios Eedaraath 
peaks, the highest point of the huge mass 
being 22S40 feet high. The village and 
tem^e of Kedamath are visible from above 
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thus the spring has acquired a sacred 
character. 

Tl>e surroundiDg country affords other 
places of interest, among them being the 
famous cliff from which some devotees used 
to precipitate themselves as an offering to 
Shiva. Another place of interest rs a frozen 
lake (frozen fortho greater part of the year) 
about IV* miles from Kedarnath and about 
1,500 feet higher. It is a most picturesque 
spot but appallingly cold, tho wind coming 
straight from vast stretches of pure white snow 
It is said that even now, devotees wander off 
into these vast snow-tields never to return 
As one stands looking on the vast stretch of 
pure white snow, one feels how very easy 
it would be to get lost in the snows. 

Tlio village of Kedarnath is not large, 
consisting of Panda's houses where the pil- 
grims who are willing to face the rigours of 
tho chroate are aecoratoodafed. A few shop- 
keepers too live hero during tho summer 
months and cnppJy the pilgrims’ bodily needs. 
There is also a post office here. 

Though Ibe B.idnoath peaks are only 12 
miles away from Kedarnath, straight as the 
crow Hies, and Ridrinath itself only about 
20 or 24 miles, the country in between is 
utterly impassable and consequeatly the 
journey to Badrinath takes about 9 days. 
Tho pilgrims return tho way tlmy bare come 


a mile away, the last part of 
the road being almost level. 

Kedarnath temple and 
village stand at the far end of 
an oval valley at an altitude 
of about 12,000 feet There is 
no doubt that Kedarnath has 
been a sacred place for many 
hundred years, though the 
present temple does not 
appear to be very ancient 
offerings of the pilgrims 
in a good year amount to 
about lis. 15,000. 

leaving the busy scene 
ontside the temple where 
pilgrims crowd to press their 
way into the temple to hare CSiaakhainha from above Uthiraatb 

a view of the image of God, 

^ building at .a little distance as far as Bhenta, where the road dirides and 
which has been erected over a spring. Every a sadden descent brings them down to the 
lew seconds large bubbles of some gas bin^ MandalEiD}, which is crossed by a SHspension 
the clearwater and those favoured bridge and ^a correspondingly steep climb 
with a Jiyid imagination assert that tl»e brings them to Ckhimath. This is the winter 
ottrsfing bubble says "Bom J/a^iadeo”, and headquarters of the Rawal (the High Priest) 




Kedarnath Temple 
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of Kedarnnth. Thcro is a Government hospital 
here, which is well patronised by tho 
pileiims. 

Tlicro is a lake on liio top of (ho moan- 
tain nhovo Ukhimath which is of remartaWo 
beauty, and known as Diiiri Tai. It is an 
exceedingly fitilT climb up an almost perpendi- 
cular mountain for three miles but tlio view 
from tho top there is well worth the effort 
Tho lake is stirrounded on three sides by 
deep forests of oak, pino and rliododenclron 
and tho latter aro such huge trees that one 
would scarcely bcllcvo that it was so unless 
ho saw with his own eyes, Tlio fourth side 
yields tho wonderful views of tho Kedarnnth 
and lladrinath peaks which on a still day 
are reilectcd in the waters. The mountain 
called Chfluk/mmba. visible fiom heTe(22,y07ft). 
is one of tho most magnificent peaks in the 
world, 

A few miles beyond Ukhintalk tho ciscent 
of tho Chopta Pass begins and for seven 
miles there is an UDbrokeo rise Ibroogh tho 
most glorious forest scenery. The neit 



Tishmsmisi ooree. 3 “toy. V.sh.wrayas 

°”S,«6() to, the higbest 
in tL British Empire, ran be seen 
TunEanstb. Goi»S Paa‘ Ctomboli 
from , Gatisa, o tribnlary of tho 

Kanda Tbsre there is a balbins pool and 
I monriernplc. a pictnreaqne spot 
* oL is fond 0* 

feast himself hom tho top of a monntam 


here called the Oli Gursal. Tt is a difricult 
climb and tho top can bo reached after 
6 hours' hard climb reaching an elevation of 
12,(5i feet But one is immensely compen- 
sated: In every direction except the sooth, 
one IS surrounded by magnificent ranges of 
snowy mountains, tho Trisul Ridge being 
nowhere less than 20,000 feet for a distance 
10 miles. 

^Jc next come to Joshimath, one of tJie 
four maths’ established by Shankaracharya 
/or his disciples and is now tho winter seat 
of the Rawal of Badriiiath. 

From Josimath the road immediately drops 
in a zigzag manner down the mountain side 



for 1,350 feet within 2 miles to Tishnu- 
prayag. This is the junction of the Dhanli 
river with the Alatnanda Above this point, 
the place is called Tishnu Ganga. The 
Dhauii river rises near the Kiti pass 
into Tibet and one of the main trade routes 
follows its valleys up to tho pass. It comes 
rushing down its steep narrow gorge with a 
tremendous roar to mingle with the equally 
swift waters of the Vishnu Qanga 

For the next 10 miles or so, the scenery 
in the Tishnu Oanga gorge is particularly 
fine. The mountains ri'e almost perpendc 
ealarly from the stream to a great height on 
both sides while tall straight chir pine trees 
ding to Hie rocky precipices in incredible 
places No European is supposed to go 
beyond Vishnuprayag without permission of 
the Deputy Commissioner of Garhwal, as this 
is what is called (ho inner frontier. 

“It is not a question of ‘colour bar’ but 
similar restriction prevails all along tlio 
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Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet frontiers and is 
meant perhaps to protect Knropeans 
from straying into dangerous temtories as 
well as to prevent intrigue in these 
territories against the British Government. 

After a night’s rest at Lambagar Cbattl 
we cross n small suspension bridge and 
proceed to Hanuman Chatti, the last cbatti 
before the goal. This journey is most lovely, 
as the road is not difficult and the scenery 
splendid. Various kinds of fir trees abound 
and the white wild roses and clematis are 
at their very best and spread fragrance all 
round. Occasionally one has glimpses of 
snowy peaks. 

The picture illustrates two methods of 
carrjing luggage. A woman witb a blanket 
over ber shoulder and bundle on her bead is 
one method. 'Ihe man in front is carrying 
his bondle suspended over one shoulder 
Another nietliod is to have two blankets, one 
attached to each end of a pole carried over 
the shoulder, this method is unsuitable for 
some of the dangerous and narrow parts of 
the Toed The method which cvpeneoco has 
shown to be the best in every way is a 
double bag slung across the shoulder like a 
donkey’s panniers. This kind of bag is used 
largely by country people during railway 
journeys in the Central Provinces. 



Above (’lie white line) — Josimath 
Belov — Taptkund at Gaunkund 
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The borderland between India and Tibet 
IS inhabited by a race of people called 
Bbotiyas. They are of Tibetan origin and 
are known by various local names. 

These inhabiting the liana Valley in which 
Badnnath is situated are known as ilatchas. 
They claim to be Hindus {unlike other 
Bhiitiyas, who are Buddhists), and as Badri- 
nath is situated in Murcha territory, the 
Uarchas of Mana village receive an annual 
payoieat from the temple both in cash and 
in kind 

“The payoient is conditionat on the fact that at 
the Jaoatn Aslttanu festival, when the idol is 
earned through JIana to be bathed at the waterfall 
and fed at ihe llata Murafi. the women of liana 
led by Uie Slslpa women clothed m festive attire 
shall sing hymns in honour of the God.” (bberrmg, 
Western Tibet and Bnltsh Borderland). 

At last the crest of the hill is reached 
and half a mile away, a little below him, the 
pilgrim sees the town of Badnoath and the 
white domes of the temple, the goal for 
which he has been aiming all these weary 
days At the place where the temple is first 
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fallen from abore and 
which covers the river 
from edge to edge, one has 
to proceed for above half 
an honr before lie comes 
to the top of the ridge 
from which a magnificent 
view of the Salopanth peak 
can be obtained. At the 
foot of this snow'covercd 
mountain meet the two 
glaciers which are the 
source of the Alaknanda. 

On the left, hidden behind 
the steep mountain, is the 
valley, which is filled by 
the Satopanth glaciers, 
leading right up to the great 
peaks of the Chaukharaba. On 
the right can bo seen (he Bfiagat Kharak 
glaciers. A few yards further, one can actually 
see the ice cave out of which the waters 
of the Afaknanda issue from under tbe 
glacier. 

The main object of the jouiney one® 
ttcconipllshed, the pilgrims tarn thier back on 
Badnnatb and make their way for home with 
all the speed of which they are capable. 
Hitherto, they have boon sustained by tbe pros- 
pect of the vision they have been promised and 
the faith in the blessing which they believe 
will he granted to them as the result of 
their efforts. This has enabled them to 
perform wonderful feats of endurance and 
perseverance. Now, footsore and weary, 
they still have nearly 200 miles to cover 
befero they can reach the railway. As far as 
Chamboli, ne.'irly 50 miles, the road is familiar 
and beyond that they continue to follow 
the course of the Alaknanda for about 20 
mites farther. At Nandprayag, the joncfion 
of the Sfandakini with the Afatnanda, 
the pilgrims bathe again A little farther 
on, the road passes through some Poe pine 
forest at Sonia where some of the hvrge chir 
pines are to be seen. 

Karnaprayng is the last sacred batbiug 
place. There the Pindar river meets the 


Alaknanda. From Karnaprayag the pilgrims 
usually leave Alaknanda valley and proceed 
across the country to Mclchanri. Here coolies 
are discharged and fresh ones engaged to go 
theshort way to Kamnagar. At Kamnagar, the 
pilgrims take train for their respective homes. 

Before closing, we should note (he remark- 
able body of Sadbns called “the Kali Knmli- 
wala«.” They are tbe disciples of the saint 
of (hat Dame sod do very useful and hunian- 
itanan service on this pilgrimage. They 
have got Dbaram«alas for the accommodation 
of pilgrims and also afford medical aid in 
places where it would be most, difficult 
to secure it otherwise One word more The 
fine instioct of the ancient Hindus 
which has invented these glorious though 
ioacecvsible places with a religious halo 
has made it possible for even tho 
bomblest to enjoy some Tif the most 
glorious scenery in the world. These places 
have not been converted into plea'^ure or 
health resorts, as in Europe they would be, 
(eg. the Alpine resorts), but man comes 
back ^rom them chastened and elevated by 
the mystic atmosphere of the region, supposed 
to be the abode of tho immortal gods, where 
great seers have sought libcr-ition for them- 
selves and for their race. 



SOME SUGGESTIONS FOIt THE EEVIVAL OF INDIAN 
AROHITEOTURE 


By SKIS CHAS’DRA CHATfERJEE, a,xj.e, xitix 


T he well-koo^Mi lodian jurist and political 
leader Sir Hari Smg Oaur of Naspor. 
r>hen interrien-ed bf a representatire 
of the Bombay CAro«j‘cfe, expressed his opini- 
on that the planting and execution of (he 
Kerr Delhi bad been a "colossal failure’* As 
remedies ensuring the arti«tic regeneration 
of India in its architecture, he lias saggested 
the foundation of chairs of Indian Arts lo 
all the universities of India and planning 
of artistic buildings and the pnblication of 
these plans for the pablic ‘‘The Ifaniciptl* 
Hies." be says, “must encounige the con- 
struction of beautiful buddings. There is a 
great fnture for Indian architecture, a great 
deal more than the greatest enthusiast can 
dream of, but it requires sustained effort on 
the part of the feiv irho take interest in the 
subject” TTliat Dr Gour has said has long 
been felt by lovers of lodian Art. They have 
repeatedly urged upoi; tbe Govorament that 
when electing buildings avitii public money 
the Government should utilise the living 
Indian tradition In mv article in The 
jtlo^ern Bcu'etc for Januarv, 1925. on the 
“Resival of Indian Architecture ' 1 expressed 
the same views and invited the special 
attention of the Indian 5funicipalities to 
our revivalistic endearnnrs I «aid. 


Modem MimiTTpalities in a Plitltelimc real to 
be np-to-date and sanitny sect, to maVe cl«m 
sweep of the old uuircers bv removinsr oM wiiW- 
in^s and openirK up new r02d« fl inked bv uciv 
modem buildmsrs Eh-en the <Jiffli(est afterapt 
not been made at cooeervation bv preservioe the 
old-world beauty while loCrodu-ine MOiiafioB 
such as has been done in tbe old cities ol burope 
like Venice. Xaples Edinbumh etc. in fhcir older 
Quarters.’ 

Other suggestions I put forward in The 
Modern Bei leir. and I aKo appe.-tied to ray 
countrymen, through the nieduim of different 
papers to take pp tlie c.p-e senonslp 
Months hack, at (he annual re-nnion of tbe 
^loJenls ol the S.bpur Enginoenog College, 
I tirced upon the necessity of cstabli-limg 
fl rhair of lodi.SD Architecture and my views 
on this matter received the enthnsia-.tic 
support ol most el the sliiJenls professors 


besides some ex-students among whom were 
some high P. W. D OScials. The idea 
did not appeal (o (he Principal on financial 
grounds, as there was no money from the 
Gorernroent to establish such a chair — be 
otherwise appreciated the necessity of teach- 
ing Indian Architecture ia an Indian 
Engineering College Recently Rai S. C. Jlitra 
Baiiador, Officiating Chief Engineer of the 
Calcutta Corporation, wrote to tbe press 
suggesting definitely the establishment of 
chairs of Indian architecture in Engmeeriiig 
Colleges 

Tbe excellent suggestion of Dr Gour 
to prepare plans of artistic buildings and the 
publication of the same will, I am afraid, 
f.ail to serve the purpose for which it is 
intended, specially id places like Calcutta, 
Mnle-s and until arrangements are made by 
the Municipality to help the citizens in the 
actual construction of sucli buddings. 1 
should like to make the following suggestions, 
ibenIOTe,loT eonsideration of mv poimfryaien 
Thev luav deri«e other means by which onr 
dving buildiiig-.art may be revived or 
developed even in tbe^e days when tairdn- 
ness receives lU permit of evi'tence, and 
even arrogant existence, in our beautiful 
new public roads merely on grounds of 
economv. 

These are mv definite plans — 

(l) To e^tabli»h .a new defkirtTieot of 
Indian Architecture m the leading municipal- 
ities. like the department, of water works, 
drainage, ro.'»d> and •'nildiogs Ae. Engineers. 
Overseers and Drafbnien, with special know- 
ledge 10 iDdian architecture and experience 
in the construction of buildings in Indian 
style, shaU be employed therein Sucee-sful 
studeab, trained in such an institution as (be 
Jaipur School of Art or of B.iroda KaJa 
Bhavan or similar institutions where stud'iits 
bare opportunities of coaiiog m aclusl (ouch 
with master-craftsmen or master-builders ; or 
expeneaeed engineers from Hajputana or ofher 
proainecs where Indian nrchiteeturo is still 
in vogue as a living thing should be employed 
ia this departracnt TThen I vf«i(ed /fvfudx, a 
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Bengalee young man came to me with a 
request to employ him as an Overseer in the 
BikaDeer P. W. D under me. He had passed 
out from the Kala Bhavan and, he said, he 
-could not get employment in Bengal P. W. D. 
or Calcutta Municipality, where his qualifi**a- 
■tions werenot appreciated. Such people should 
■find scop© for their attainments and talents 
in beautifying our cities 

The “Indian Architecture” Department 
of the ^lunicipalities should deal with the 
sanctioning of plans and construction of 
buildings in the Indian Style. Tt should design 
■buildings for the public, if desired, at 
reasonable price and carry out the actual 
constrnction at the expense of the owner 
reserving r siu.all profit for its own maintenance 
with a view to rescuing Indian Architec- 
ture from the state of neglect to which it 
has been consigned, by the gradual establish- 
ment of the “styleless ” architecture m our 
cities. Care should be taken to make the 
designs simple and chean at the same time, 
not going in for over-decoration but making 
ao artistic use of Indian motifs and symbols 
and bringing a genuine Indian feeling about 
the structure. 

Standard plans of various types of 
buildings — residential, ofSce. school, hospital 
&C.,— shou’d be prepared and kept for sale at 
a reasonably low price like the present system 
of selling bn$Ue house plans by the Calcutta 
Corporation. Approximate cost of such 
instructions should, in all cases, be indicated 
The Architects and Engineers and Builders 
of Calcutta would then derive help from those 
standard drawing-i and specifications in time 
of designing fheir own buildings 

(2) Classes should be condneted in the 
Municipality to impart instruction on Indian 
Architecture The present Engineers and 
Draftsmen of the Municipality, who are trained 
in the construction of the modern hybrid 
styles of buildings, should be indneed 
to receive special training there with a view to 
training tliem to apply principles of Indian 
Decoration and construction intelligently in 
their own line. Just as some English Officials 
under the Government acqnire a knowledge of 
the vernacular language and pass a compnl- 
sory test of proficiency, a training on these 
lines might even be made compulsory, which 
will ultimately do away with the necessity 
of having a special department of Indian 
Architecture 

This Engineering Department of the 
Municipalities should gradually, as foods 


permit, and with the increase of funds, be 
equipped with a Library containing books 
and photographs. There should be a model 
room exhibiting models in wood or stone or 
plaster or clay of distinctive buildings in 
Indian styles The Municipalities should use 
these as well as lantern slides in its work of 
iostrnction. 

“Roorkee Treatises” have dominated too 
long our architectural and Engineering de- 
partments. Municipalities like those of 
Calcntta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad etc., 
should prepare and publish treatises for use 
in their own districts or provinces, taking 
into full consideration the local conditions 
and materials, climatic conditions «kc, 
as well as local usage and traditions in house- 
building Researches m the study of methods 
and materittis of our older house-building 
craft and town-planning in different parts of 
the country, should be encouraged in order 
to enable us to profit by the old system 
which hate been killed by the P. IV. D. 
specifications 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the durability of old Indian mortar, bricks, 
stucco-plaster roofing, wall painting Aa, 
strikes our modern engineers with wonder. 
A modern building, costing a huge sum, leaks 
within A year, whereas ruined temples and 
ghats still seem as fresh as on the day they 
were finished. V e must get back these specifi- 
cations To do that not only the Engineers 
and others but the general public should be 
urged upon to find oat from the old masons 
and builders in interior districts not touched 
by the P, W. D, the specifications handed 
down from generation to generation These 
specifications for brick and tile-making, pre- 
panng mortar, stucco-plastering, wall-painting 
and terracing of the old days superior by 
far and more suitable than the present day 
ones — which are mostly the same prescribed 
by the London County Council and snitable 
for Bogland alone — should be found out and 
pot to use again The present writer during 
his stay at Bikaneer and his sojourn in other 
architectural centres has obtained a few of 
these specifications from hereditary crafts- 
men He invites co-operation in this matter. 

3 The Calcutta Municipality has a special 
store section with store-yards. Like that and 
like tlie Government Telegraph Store-yard 
at Alipoi'e or the Goiernment Brick-fields at 
Akra — a storeyard may be established in or 
near Calcutta, preferably on the nver-side, 
wlierestaodard-sized pillars of different types 
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RrackeK ja)is. hand-rnilinffs staircases, worlshops aod llltjs may be dereJoped and 
wangnla-ghnt, /.n?nsn. Urii'^fidhn, elephant as tho Corporations are orijanised properly 

etc., and ornamental and simple mouldings and strengthened in all its branches the 

symbolising Jlnbomedan religion and custom Public Works Department nill ultimately 

and even tho oriental types of bath-tnbs cease to be necessary To control its Public 

showers, tables, wash-hand basins Ac, can Works Dept and to carry on its functions 

bo moulded in concrete or other niaterials should be the ideal of our Municipalities as 

or cast in brass and kept for sale. Kilns are to it is in all the civilized countrio®, barring, of 

be made tor manufacturing ornamental bricks course, large engineering schemes affecting 

ond tiles with (he figures of /iamsa, shanl/ia (he whole country which can be taken up by 

(conches), lotus Aa trusts like the Calcutta Iraproveinent Tru't 

Institutions like the “Kala-bhavan” at and tho Calcutta Port Trust eta The bigger 

Sliantiniketan, or the School of the Indian engineering and building firms should co- 

Society of Oriental Art, or even the Govern- operate with the Corporation by sending 
ment Art School (so long as U has at its their apprentices to the Municipal School of 
head an authority on Indian Art like Mr. ArchltMture, such as would be cstablHhed 
Percy Brown) should co-operate with the if these suggestions are taken up The Govern- 
Municipalities and supply terracotta pan- meat should be properly approached In this 
ellitgs Ac., aud send students to decorate the m.ilter. But oor own national resources 
rooms of tho houses in Indian type, should should he adequately drawn upon to set an 
their services be required example to the Government In this cultural 

All these works should be directed by work, intended to wiu us Siraiajya in our 
experts, assisted by a limited number of hoa<o-bnildiDg, surely the national funds at 
experienced stone and brick masons, sculp- the disposal of the Bengal National Council 
tors nod wood-carvers bought from different of Education, (he Bengal National Fund, the 
parts of India. Local students should be Albert Institute Fund, the T.lak Swarajya 
trained in such a worksop to be established Fund and (he Deshabandhu Memorial Fund 
by the Municipality Tlie problem of «d- shiuld help. 

employment IS a serious one and needs to be 4 Special privileges should bo gi\on to 
tackled from various directions Youngmen all those proprietors who build houses in tbe 

of moderate education, who find other depart- Indianstyle Thus, the Corporation of Cisloutto 
ments closed agaioist them, can receive ordinarily requires that one-third of the total 
training at this Municipal school of crafts, space must be kept open in all residential 
eveatUfllly become skilled craft-'men and easily buildings ivifhin the city Tho hon'o-lioldcr 
find works There has been no Municipal may be tempted to build in the uati''nal 
school of arts and crafts lu a big place like .-.fyle, if special rule is framed that “m ea®e 
Calcutta for taking up the work of beautifying of buildings erected in Indian style, the 
the city as a practical proposition and with space kept open may be one-fourth instead 
■that end for view, establishing a sforeyard and of one-third ” IFliether such a conce«<ion 
workshop ns suggested, such a practical could bo made without affecting general 
school of crafts in connection with the work sanitation is a question which can be 
of actual constnicfion of buddings could be (bro-hed out The Cslcufta Corpomtion 
started as a matter of course As such com- regulations are twl the final word on this 
binntion takes place, the Corporation will subject The plans of old cities like Benare® 
wort both as manufacturer and supplier of or Ujjain, or of Naples or Venice m the 
materials and as contractor and will be in a We®t, which in spite of their narrow and 
position to erect buildings at considerably tortous lanes and apparent over-crowding, art) 
lower costs than the P. AV. D or otherprivatc not more unhealthy a® compared with Cal- 
firms can And I am perfectly convinced cutta or Allahabad, should be studied firsh 
that such an arrsrgcmcnt will pay its own before m.iking a sacriSco of sp.vce .it Ih® 
way and even, if the public are weaned to altar of Hygiea Other concessions may bo 
an appreciation of beautiful buitdiogs, wjW thought out so as to tempt tho proprietors to 
leave a decent margin of profit to tho build in tho Indian Style 
JIunicipality and relieve consideiable distress 5 An Advisory Board or special Com- 
tbrongh want of employment. With (he ml((ee as asfep fowards ushering in theuccf'" 
growing demand for Indian stjle of buildings sary movement in esfaMi«hing Indhn 
constructed by Corporation, its storey,ards and Arehitecture should forthwith be formed m 
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those enlightened Municipalities where the 
representatives of the people have felt the need 
of the revival. Such a Board, taking into 
consideration, the condition of the town 
concerned, may take up in part, entire, or in 
a modified form, the programme I have 
suggested. 

It is a matter for sincere congratulations 
to lo%ers of Indian Architecture, to find that 
our national leaders are waking up to the neces- 
sity of its revival aud rocognition in out 
communal life. Dr, Gour’s views will be 
shared by many ; that the attempt to impose 
a foreign style has produced a soulless 
hybrid style— it has been a “colossal failure ” 
It should be up to the custodians of onr 
national welfare— the accredited leaders of the 
people to try to prevent this “ colossal 
failure” from perpetuating itself. The genina 
of a supreme artist in Abauindranath Tagore has 
warmly supported the efforts of the present 
writer in what he ventures to consider as a 
national work. He has met with encoorage- 
ment from responsible people like Mr. 
J. C Mukherjee, the offg. Chief Biecutive 
Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, Rai S. C. 
Mitra Bahadur, the Chief Engineer and from 
men like Mr. 0 C. Gatgooly, Editor, Kuparo, 
aud others who share to facs belief in lodiao 
Architecture. Rabindranath, Sir Jagadish, 
Mr. Oagaueodra Nath Tagore and Mr Eeshab 
Chandra Gupta have been showing by prao- 
tlcal work of buiidiug in Indiau s^!e that 
they consider the thing possible. Can the 
public and their representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly, Councils and the 
Municipal Corporations remain inactive any 
more? 

Before concluding this paper, there is on© 
vital point to which I would like to draw 
the attention of the Feudatory Chiefs of 
India — Rajas. Maharajas, and Nawabs, who 
might cast their eyes on these lines. I have 
in the course of my travels throogbont 
Rajputana and in North and South India 
found to my great disappointment that Indian 
Architecture (in common with other Arts) 
is not only suffering from a general neglect 
but, what is worse, if is giving way to the 
insidious onslaughts of European Architec- 
ture. Pure Indian motifs are being discard- 
ed in many new constnictions and European 
motifs, not at all understood in their history 
and significance, are coming in— a Corintbian 


capital besides a Gothic pointed arch here, 
a segmental arch beside an Indian bracket 
there — all this producing a grotesque effect 
which does hurt the eye of the true art-lover. 
"While I was in Bikaneer, I thought long over 
this matter, bow could this be avoided, and 
Indian Archilecture saved from this inner 
decay. I attempted to enlist the sympathy 
of the Ruling Chiefs in doing something 
preservative to this matter — in forming an 
Indian Architectural Association, which would 
endeavour to arrest this decay and disinte- 
gration, but my efforts failed through lack of 
Qoderstandiog and insight in the proper 
quarters But the matter is a very vital one 
for the Indian States. Foreign travellers 
come to India from the most distant parts 
of the globe attracted in the first losteuce 
by its glorious arcliitectore. They come to 
see real. Indian India, and for that naturally 
they go to the Indian Shites There are, of 
course, a few serious scholrirs who come for 
&ioskntand other studies, but to the majority 
the word India evokes a vision of Benares 
and Agra, Delhi and Jaipnr, Jodhpur and 
TJjjain, Gwalior and Udaipur, Madura and 
Tanjore, with their wonderful buildings and 
temples aud mosques The foreigner is no 
longer overwhelmed by the elephants and 
jewels of the rajas, aud their cavalcades and 
their carriages of state, much less by tlieir 
up-to-date palaces, their marble Darbar Halls 
in a mongrel Ifinropean style. But they are 
impressed by the architectural beauty and 
grandeur of a Jaipur Street or a Jodhpur 
Fort or an Udaipur palace, or a Bikaneer 
MahaUa. The Indiau Chiefs should know that 
as things stand, their only heritage (apart 
from the deathless deeds of some of their 
ancestors) is the atmosphere of beauty in 
their cities and that heritage is in danger 
of being impaired. Should Jaipur or Bikaneer 
become a barbarous mongrel place like 
CalcutLi or Bombay, the Indian princes will 
not attract a hundredth of the attention 
they DOW receive from all foreign British 
officials and globe-trotters from outside. It 
IS a question for all India, no doubt, bnt 
specially for the Fe«d.ifory States, for, not 
onlT IS the special outward manifestation of 
lodiao Culture connected with her architec- 
ture, but also the ixxat of the Indian princes, 
but even their raison d’etre in the pageant of 
Indian life is based on it 



lIOAliDING AND ODltllENOY liUFOliJI IN INDIA 


IJy rilOK. J. 0. DAS GUPTA! 


I NDIA is given to lionriling; gold tliftl flowR 
to India ?eUloni conics out of it and 
ndontion of tlio gold Rtnndnnl by India 
will cause sucli n run on tlic world 9 reserves 
of cold ns to throw the currency systems ol 
the cold-using countries out of geaipsuch 
has been tlio line of reasoning of n school of 
lliintors ot Iho Wchl. A study of ll.e extent 
of this economic evil and tliu causes which 
lie at its root is in many ways instructive 
It is well to realise clenily at the outset 
that evcrs'xhcre on "t® s’”’’'; .“''ll''' jflS 
oreiudico in favour of gold. Air. tiart ey 
Wjtliers in his ’Uusincss of Finance says that 
“ow ng to centuries of habit and convention, 
rnld IS still regarded as tlio one coniroodity 
Sfeh can alw^s certainly bo relied upon m 
Hmes of acute crisis.” If honrdiog of gold 
is n world-wide vice. India should not coim 
I n for special blame, unless it can be proved 
«iat she hoards beyond all proporlious 

Beforo ^6 examine the extent of the 
evil wo must put before £ 

facts that are not always placed in their 
nrooer setting Firstlj. hoarding presuppo^w 
S surplus over the cost of h'lng 
non-ex, stent ,n ease "'J'”; 

theSS tlie United Ki’ngdom'm point of area 
the size oi V ^ of population Absorp- 

ron'^of the precious metals should, the^fore 
nomally bo niuch larger here tli.xn .n the 
, Ted Kingdom. Ihiidly, there are only 65 
Uniteu p gQ^ branches to 

uSt tKTtLfitE 

Ifregarda '"S.;Lro,"T‘r.t. 'sm 
population c. Kditor of the Times 

tenstic lucidity thus 

,n, to fnoten CD India nn exc-epfional 

riie attempt to 1^° j eoDSiunpiicm of 

andinvidious eombaled Ind.Vs 

gold for the indiislnal ar1<i aud fw 

Dormal demand lor customs of 3^ 

the sa1isf-vf'>o“ ‘“fmet l^efore the war,tw 
miUiorts oFpo'd annually P®. 

a^ont ten p'h'OM oi i- population, be it not£^ 

K''ha°U,Si S oTiod,.) xxa. reported reoeaUr 


to be ab'orbincr a million fiteHinff Kold per month 
for indiislnal purposes Yet no one .s.vjfi that the 
Uniled States is a bottomless sink in the matter 
other gold absorption •• Kvery country. m the 
woild uses gold and silver for industnal ana 
domestic purposes, and it induces a sense of angry 
injustice to find that the Indi.in demand for the 
precious metals for precisely ihc same piiritoses I3 
perverted info senseless hoarding, especially when 
tho history and fondilions would jui-tify a . tar 
larger gold absorption flian the western naliODS 
wiih their general literacy and highlj- oigantsed 
credit system cant him” 


An examination of the currency history of the 
country maVesit abundantly clear that people 
ID India were never guilty of an e-veessive 
fondness for the yellow metal India was a 
gold-usiogcouutry in tho past and “hoarding , 
to quote tho words of the Fowler Committee, 
“did not render a gold circulation an 
impossibility in tlie jiast” As early as 18o2, 
Lord Dalhousio had to demonetise gold to 
stop tho flow of gold coins coming into the 
Government tiea«uries; gold coins returned 
freely to the treasuries again in 1900. the 
year in which an attempt is said to have 
been made to introduce gold coins into 
circulation m India. It is surprising 
to find that these instances of gold 
(lowing to tho treasuries were taken to 
imply that people in India did not desire 
to have gold coins If, on the other hand, 
such coins had not returned. th.at would 
have been doubtless attributed to India s 
innate habits of hoarding I 

The key to the causes of the absorption 
of gold coins in India is really to be found 
in Ihe currency policy of the country. All 
possible human contrivances have been ruvde 
nse of to stop tlio free flow of gold to India. 
The system of selling Council Dills in un- 
limited quantities was inaugurated in 1904; 
when tins could not check the flow, a br.anch 
of the Paper Currency Reserve was opened 
in England The G'dd Koto Act, a temporary 
measure p.asced in 180S, wn«, on the plea of 
gjving elasticity to the Indian note svstcro, 
made a permanent act Finally, it lemains 
to add that gold accumulations in the lapcr 
Currency Reserve in India have often been 
diverted to England The result of this 
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systeraatic policy ^as that the end of the 
■war, which saw Japan and America suffering 
from a pletliora of gold, found India one 
of the largest suppliers of 'war needs, in a 
monetary crisis which could he tided orcr 
only by help from America. Scarcity of 
gold, on account of such restrictions on 
Indian imports of gold on the one hand and 
a too extensive use of the token cnrrcncy, 
an invariable concomitant of the gold 
exchange standard, on the other, have brought 
'Gresham’s Law into operation sovereigns 
have gone out of circulation It is but 
natural that people should desire to store 
their values in fulLbodied gold coins rather 
than in the debased rupee. 

But hoarding or no hoarding, India must 
have the right of self-determination in 


economic matters “It is the inalienable right’', 
says an eminent writer “of every creditor 
country to determine for itself the form in 
which its debts shall be paid” and no attempt 
should be made to deprive India of her 
legitimate share of the world's stock of gold 
The Gold Exchange Standard has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting ; 
Indian opinion is, therefore, unanimous in 
the view that an effective gold standard 
based on the principles of the free inflow and 
outflow of gold can only solve our exchange 
difficulties. The last two Commissions re- 
cognised the importance of ‘giving the people’ 
the form of currency which they demand 
and it rests with the present Commission to 
give effect to the expressed will of the 
people of the soil 


REVEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


(2?oeta in iht foUoxang langua^ta^intt he noticed- Asaamtsc, Bengali. English, Gujrali, ITindi 
Aaiiaresf. Jw/apafam, Jfarol/u, Aot/i, Onya, ISttyabi, Sindhx, 2hm»7, Ttluyxt ana Vnu Ketespapers, 
ptnodieals, school ana eoUtat tat-Sooks and their annolahoru, pamphkts and leafltU, reprints of masanfr 
aniciM, addresses, etc , vtU not be noticed. Vu receipt of books rretired for mneu! udlnotbea^-noi’'- 
(tastd, nor any guertes relating Ikerclo answered. Vie review of any book w not guaranteed Books should 
be sent to ovr office, addressed to the Assamese Beviswer, the Ilinat Berieirer. the Benjah Heviewci, etr 
according to the language of the books A’b m'fimni of iwrirmVics nnd noficcj tctU l« published — 


ENGLISH 

OoiTUXTIEIT OF IxPJV VyDEB A BciUHCCRACT 

JRij John Diekniison, Jun . M It. A S., F. It. O. S. 
^ndon. 1S5.3. Reprinted and Published by Slajor 
B. p. Basil, I. Jf. * iltctd} Bahadurgnnj.Attahabad 
/Ti« Rupees Ttco. 

This book was written on the eve of the 
termination of the East India Comrmr’s Charter 
Act in lSo4. and its obiect was to investijjate the 
tliaracter of the alterations to be effected id the 
consbtution of the Government of India. The 
■wnter seemed to think tliat all would be well »' 
tlie Indian Government were made direcllv res- 
ronsiblo to tho 1‘arhamcnt at home. We dow 
know, after all these years, that he was labonriDfr 
under the createst of delusions. Tlie Jlntiny of 
I'^DT was almost foretold by him in the followins 

"1 am eonvineed that the Government will some 
day .recret the SiStem that is makimr so many 
enemies. It will some dav alisorb a native state 
too many, and feci a pane like one who has put a 
Iniit into his mouth with a hornet in it -—a 
stomi.may nii«e m Indn \ihidi -will cost os more 
to maint.vn our power than all we have mined, 
or can ever hoj'o to pain, by our eonSscation ” 

23-G 


Since then India has been brought directly under 
Uie crown, but all that he complained of. dounshe-- 
like the preen bay tree, as the followinp extracts 
will show. Even the attitnde of the 1‘drtiament 
now made directly responsible for the Government 
of lodia, is satstantially the same as it was 
at the time of the renewal of the Company s 
Cliarter in 1S13 and 1833, of which the antlnr 
speaks as follows * — 

2S13 

"The natives of .India were treated like so 
many cattle. Their interests, their feclinss, their 
bop^ and their fears, were alike forpotten. The 
only th'mp the llouse of Commons was well in- 
formed abont w^s certain private, pecunian’. 
EnpUsh iaterests. The battle of the Charter wa^ 
foocht over the heads of the natives, by p.artic* 
eaper for their trade, but too eaper to pive a 
ttiouzht to the myriads of human beinps who 

g elded its profit. The leaders in the House of 
immons, that b ministers intent on sccunnp 
rarliomcntary support. Directors and merch-mt* 
pre^ for private interests, at lersrth struck tlicir 
boipaic, and havinp done the best they cou’d for 
thcnselves. and professed much concern for 
the natives, they apreed Jon a fresh twenty yctr^ 
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Home Government— jcdepcndcat of al! this, then? 
19 a rcffular dram la bard cash every year of 


They met the judicial evils by the toochety 
of an additional member of Council at Calcutta ; 
they met the necessity of appointincr the natives 
to hiEh office, BtroDsfy insisted on by such men 
as JIaleolm, Elphinstone, and Hunro, by the moctery 
of declaring ibeir eligibility and leaving it to llie 
Directors to carry out this eligibility, who of 
course treated it with utter contempt. 

"In fact, they phowel as before, that the only 
matters on which they were really wefi informra 
were cenaia private, pecuniary, English interests.” 


Now, it has been eaid ly tlie histonan. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, that the transfer of surplus revenue 
to England is an exhausting dram upon the 
resources of the country, the issue of which is 
replaced by no reHui i it is an extraction of the 
life-blood from the veins of national industry, 
jrhidi no subsequent introduction of nourishment 
is fumishdd to restore ; ” and some such effects 
must result from the annual transfer of so large 
a proportion of the produce of Indian taxes to 
EogUod.” 


“I shall be met, I know, by the old argument 
that the Legislature cannot mate any change 
because Indian leformers do not agree among 
themselves upon what ought to be dona But is 
this argument really senous ? \Vhy. men must 
have remained savages ever since the creation of 
the world, if nothing had ever been done till aU 
men were agreed upon what ought to be done. 
The argument is as much as to say that there shall 
be no progress until a condition is complied with, 
which IS notoriously impossible Besides. I 
apprehend (ha^ it is not merely the function of 
legislators to redress grievances, but their duty to 
find out the mei ns of doing so. There is not the 
same obligation on a private person who proves 
the grievance , he is only one of (be patients , a 
legislator is the state physician , and if it is not 
the business of members of Parliament to know 
and apply the proper cure for political grievances, 
then what is tlieir business 


IV. Tut LiBEEUJii or tub Cottut op Diheciocs— 

TO wnoit ? 

"I often hear people talk of the /tberaltls/ of 
' fbwrf of Directors ; and many instances of 


this lib^lity to their servants and friends, and re- 
lattoos or connections, have come to my know- 
ledge . a liberality visible m hard cash, and paid 
for with the ryot's money. But I confess I 
should like to see some exercise of tliK libentlity 
to save these poor people dying of famines. What 
with over-assessing them, and destroying" their 
aristocracy, merchants, and manufacturers, we 
have reduced them to a low ebb and the liberal- 
ity of the Couit of Directors would be well 
employed in saving them from local famines.” 


V. QuOTAnO.V FBOU A-V ExtStSTEB OS F.VJflXtS 
"Lord • wondm at my vehemence about 


public works . Is he really so humble a man ns to 
think no t>effer of himself than to suppose he 
could stand unmoved in a distnct where a 30 .(XW 


n. Btoke’s DE«cBiriioa or the sTATE»\ussinr 
OF A BUBEAtrcaict 

"Burke’s description of the statesmanship of a 
bureaucracy is not in tiie least exaggerated 'there 
is no trade so vile and mech,Taicsl as Ooveroment 
in tlieir hands A large lilieral, .and prospective 
view of the interests of States, passes with them 
for romance . and the pnncipfes that r»coramend 
it. for the wandenogs of a disordered laiasinutioa 
Littleness in object and m means to them appears 
soundness and sobr.ety.” 


people had perished iniserablV of famine, through 
the neglect of our Oovernment. and see it exposed 


the neglect of our Oovernment. and see it exposed 
everj’ j’car to a similar occurrence ?” (ffcniember 
that. re.ader If liis Ijordship hid been living m 
(ho midst of the district at the time, like one o* 
our civilians and had every morning to clew tuf 
oc'srlibourhood of his house of hundreds of dead 
liodies of pror crc.atures who had struggled to get 
near the European in hopes tint there perhaps they 
nusht find food, he would liave realned tilings 
beyond what he has seen m liis * * * shire iwrt 


III The fSDLts Diuns 


"The effect of foreign maVidmtnisiraUon tn 
ai-amviu miiry if/t* iV}mln’Ko''>lh-'tiMi\er^^Jndio 
Independent of the illegitimato gams of ine last 
centiirj’. of the enormous sums of money abstract- 
ed from the country in good old times, when it 
w,aa possible fora young ioglishman to go out 
with nollung at all and return at the age of 
thirty-four with a fortun^c of a milhon stwling 
(vide the liistonea of Ciive, Paul Fenfield and 
scores of ol 'cure “Nshobs”! . iDdencndeDl of the 
eavin^s of English official*, who monopolise the 
most lucrative craplovments m the State, and go 
home, of course, when they , have icali'^ a 
fortune-independent of (ho resumptions of 
landed estates and tho gradual extinction of the 
native pnnees who spend their inc^e« in the 
country, to make room for more English officials— 
In otcer words, to provide more patronagu for the 


VI Servicf of thf Peoi’LF. aot the PrusarLE 
OF CcBE.lVCn.lIlC GoiEtCCUEM 
'I know not if mv feebio voice can reach my 
couBfirmen. but if it am. I fell them pJ.iioly that 
ihs bureaucratic Government to which thf^y hive 
entrusted the itrespooiiMe desixitism of Induo, has 
net secured the happiness of the natives in their 
person htmour. property, or moral scnfimenta 
has not .acted on what ought to bo the principle of 
every Government, nr . to servo the people, and 
roof (he sovereign in their interests and affixtions. 
Instead of this, it Kas acted on a srsteai of ois- 
tmst. and exhaustion, hlo that of a Uid tenant who 
feels that his lease will soon expire, and rcourges 
that find to get .ail he can off his farm before he 
13 for^ to quit i" 


“ It is a great mistake to suppose that the 

times about which history is silent aro the least 
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calamitous to mankind- All calamities aro not 
historical; they require a cert^ dignity, a certain 
evident connection with politics and individuals 
in which all the world can see the chain of causes 
and effects, before they attract sufficient notice to 
be recorded in history. But calamities may afflict 
a nation, not the less real because from ttieir social 
nature silent, by which a whole people may feci 
themselves, as men more than as citizens, desraded, 
demoralised, disgraced in their own eyes, ruined 
in their fortunes, and deprived of hope so long 
as to lose the power of voluntary effort ^ and all this 
without the connection between politics and their 
condition being evident to the world, or any 
dramatic effect of public interest attracting notice 
to their inward bleeding wounds. 

I shall endeavour to show the reader that this 
has been the case in India notwitnstandmg the 
the absence of complaint. ’’ 

Ym. tmiA Hipnzn rwnni Native SovEnocire thiis 
COTEK A BniTKn BmE^cciucr 

“The more I study the subject, the more I feel 
a growing conviction that the natives were happier, 
not merely under their pood pnnccs. but happier 
under the average of their native sovereigns, than 
they have been under an English Bureauernej*. 

In discussing this point, we have always 
hitherto bad the advantage of being the judges m 
our own cause, therefore, because we first acquired 
power in India during a revolntionaiy period, we 
have assumed that the normal condition of Indian 
Government was a chronic state of revolution, 
and we have assumed that the mass of the people 
must have been miserable, because we can prove 
that many ol their native sovereigns were warlike, 
bigoted, & 0 . But we must recollect that India is 
as large as the whole of Europe: and suppose 
we were to apply the same ingenious process of 
crimination to Europe that wo do to India, •— 
suppose we were to reckon up the w ars and acts 
of oppression of Europeon princes, as we do for the 
native princes, down to end of the eighteenth 
century and calculate the amount of bloodshed 
human misery caus^ by the ambition and selfish 
indifference to the fate of the masses — suppose we 
were to rake out of a few centuries of history, for 
Europe as we do for India, all the deliberate 
cruelties inflicted on mankind by religions fanati* 
cism.— finally, suppose we were to see what the 
memoir-writers of the time say of the condition 
of the great bulk of the people in Europe, down to 
the period of tiie French Revolution ? 

K V.Q were to tfo this wi'f A any good lai'tfi. we 
should begin to find it impossible to cast the first 
stone at India. We should begin to admit that if 
tliere had been wars, if there had been bigotry, if 
there had been misgovernment in India, there had 
been such things elsewhere But there bera 
many compensations m India : there had been long 
established Governments, and great masses of 
rontented subjects, the Mahomedan conquerois 
had settled in the country, and identified them- 
selves with the interests and sympathies of its 
mhabitants; they had as the rule, respected fhe 
customs, and religion, and private landed propel 
of the people, and any infraction of the rule was 
condemned by their own historians as it woidd be 


4 Gulliver’s defence of “his dear country” 

to the tong of the Brobdingnags. 


by Europeans; they had preserved the municipal 
institution^ and arbitration system and escellent 
police, which gave the best security for person and 
property at the least cost, the.v never burthened 
the country with a mltoiial debt, and had spent 
great sums out of the taxes for the people, 
on public works and grants for education, 
and had not attempted to destroy their native 
aristocracy, whose capital was the support of the 
labourers, manufacturers, and merchants of India . 
finally, they had not treated the people as an inferior 
race of beings • they had maintained a free social 
intercourse with them; they had not confined them 
to such low ill-paid offices as they could not fill 
themselves . they had frequently left the most 
iraiwrtant share of the civil offices of State in 
their hands, and had allowed them to rise daily 
from among the lower orders to all ranks of civil 
and military employment, which “kept up the 
spirit of the ^ple, " said llr. Elphinstone. 

In short, the Mahomedans did not, by dividing 
the commnoi^ into two distinct bodies of pnvileged 
forejgners and native serfs, systematically degrade 
a whole people In a long course of time, and 
among a nundrtd millions of men, they had 
oppressed many but they had left hope to all: they 
had thrown ©pen to all their subjects the prizes of 
honest ambition, and allowed every man of talent, 
industry, and courage to aspire to title of hononr 
or political power of high militar>' commands, with 
corresponding grants of land. 

Very different from this has been the Govern- 
ment of the English cooqaerors of India. 

We have kept the peace in the country for 
our own sales, and this has of coarse, to a certain 
extent, increased cultivation and commerce, becanse 
the instinctive efforts of men to better their condi- 
tion will always ensure the matenal progress of 
any people, until they reach the point where 
misgovernment sets a limit to progress. 

Bat this benefit of keeping the peace m India is 
the only one our rule has conferreu on the natives 
to make up for the loss of all the compensations 
mentioned above, and if I show this to be the 
case— if against one benefit is to be set our system- 
atic impovenshment and degradation of a whole 
people, what will after ages say of onr passion for 
aggrandizement in India ? 

IX. “The Blessixgs" of Britisii Rule 


“And why, for what purpose, is this incessant 
aggrandizement ’ Is it to gire the natives “the 
blessings of British rule ?" Let ns see what 
these blessing have been. 

“Istly. la Bengal, by one of the most sweeping 
confiscations the world ever saw, we transferred 
the whole landed property of the community to a 
body of tai-gatherera , but under such conditions 
that this body of newly-mvented landlords were 
ruined almost to a man, and sold np by our 
Collectors,, and their estates transferred to new 
men, within ten or twelve years; and in making 
the new landlords, wo promised legislative protec- 
tion to their tenants, yet we have left tliem from 
that day to this at the mercy of the Zemindars, 
and only the other day it was said by the ‘ Friend 
of India.” Sept. 16th : — “A whole century will 
scarcely be sufficient to remedy the evils of that 
Perpetual Settlement, and we have not yet begun 
tile task. Under ito hmeful influence, a population 
of more than twenty millions have been reduced 
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condition piovcmcnt. tho c(H)peraton lin public worl-!. and 
i?mnn ? ^ theonlycU^.^ who could enable us fo 0107 out 

^ -On w «nnpn?^K?nsire amefioration r.' native Roaefy ■ 

c'ctinsuHljintf the native States, d 
V"nn~i ^T{‘‘ prccoilent m history, we jjhich the elToef is.accoKlin:,' toSir'Il-omas Jfunro 
u ^ nvVi^- "{° /i'o oxKiKv ol -in place of rai^mc. to deiusc tfio whole people." 

f ^^nn\ ' n.l^"Tn ‘t? ® ‘^/otQini: to the UuU of WelJinnton, “W 

* 1 °. avoid all mtcnal evil if dctrnido and besinir tlic natives makioff them all 

Innf^n^nnn t^scs iiiadc tJjo u{ra(»t<>r- raemios." and meanwhile our threat of ab«orpticin 

tent of our demand ; tins licintt the landlord s hanems over their heads, deprives both princes 

rent, and Iravinf; to tho cultivator only a bare and aristocracy of any inducement to improve thei' 
sihlicienov for liH own sul»«islencoj and this sur- counter. 

plus pmUtcc bping demanded from the riots, not “Stilly, 'Vc rcMrd the natives rather as vassals 
as a ''ora-rent but as a money rent, and beint; and servants than as the ancient owners and 

.-.sscssod : and rolloo^ in districts averaeme rCJO master? of the country: wo have as little as 

'•■uuiro miles and 150 . 00 ) indmduil tenants, by iH>ssible of social intcrooursc with thorn, and al- 
one Or two Luropcans, assisted by informers, with iliouith we allow them to do above ninety-seven 
notonousiy ineorrect_sijwys. . . , , . . peroent. of the worfc of adnunistration. we mono- 

.Irdly. \\ hen this Uyotwari system had niincd polisc the cnulit and emoluments of it. and keep 
Maams. wo forced It upon noml«y. in spite of Hr. cverj- high office for ourselves. The establishment 
f.lphinstone 9 opposition, and nowhere did wc at of oar rule in any part of Indm at once shuts tlie 
.any lime lower our asscssrnents until the asn- door on llie honest .and laudable ambition of the 
culturists Avere beggared, and wc retain the Bystem natives, all prospjHit of enjoying those honours and 
to tins day. and iucrafire situations of trust anil 

4 tmy- ^Vc established and maintained tor the power, which reconcile men to the oppressions 01 
belter part of a centurj’, transit duties, which broke arbitrarv rulers in natives is thenceforward cut off 
iho inanufacturos, decaved the towns and demota!- wedindethe coiomamty Jato a covemment of 
laed tho roorlc of Indio, and left it a matter of foreign officials on the one hand, and a nation of 
wonder that any trade could bo carried on at all serfs on the other of foreigners, constantly shift* 

‘ othly. We destroyed those rountciivil institu* ipg thar ouaners, Jiaviog bo permanent connection 
tions which had. according to Mr. Klphinstone. with the country, and always looking forward to 
jifcscrved (bo people of India tbrougli aj] fhcir tJjo day when they shall refara fo iogland wita 
revolutions, and conduced m a high degreo to a fortune, and of serfs who are the natives of the 
their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great land, linked and identified with its interests and 
portion of freedom end ittdepcadence W'e des- sympaCbies. and ra-sov of whom are regarded as 
troyed these and with them tho excellent arbitra- little better tlan menial servants, who might have 
tion system and native police wluch gave the people been governors of provinoesbut for us, alt of whom 
full secuntj- for person and property at the least as a ral» are confined to such low, ilJ-paid offices, 
possible cost . and we set up instead an exotic as the Covenanted Cml Service disdains to accept, 
system of English law, which has utterly deprived 'And tberefore is the spirit of India brotefl 
the peoples of security, besides oornipting tbcir under ibe CoropajiT’s government— tlierefore do we 
morals, that in our dvil courts, "wlucli give every he.ar of robberies and oppressions in Oude and 
opening foi frand. perjury and forgery.” alt the Hyderabad and yet tJic people do not fly . to ns 
most important interests of the country have been b^nse hope is with them, and the future is not a 
rapidly converted and transferred, and no man’s blank instead of llj-ins into our territory, they gu 
estate is safe, and in our criminal courts uotbiog from if, often m flocks coma into it they never 
but his most singular ill-luck can bring an ao- do onli* llio other day somo important works on 
cornphshed criminal to justice , and even within a the Eistnah were stopped because tlie pMpf? p‘ 
circle of sisty or seventy miles round our capital the country fled, e>i masse into the Kizams 
uty of Calcutta, no man of property can retire to domimons .in-." 

rest without danger of being tho victim of l>acoi(s “And why do tlier prefer to live under effel® 
before morning native Oovermnent f because they do not feel them- 

' 6 thly \Ve levied great taxes on the people, and selves degraded as they do under us. for it is not 
drained away one-seveoth of their net-revenue to the .arbitrary power of a national sorere'en- 
England, at the same time burthening them with a snbiagatiou to a foreign one that destroys 
load of national ileht for the first ^me in their power and extinguishes national spirit. :m« 
history and yet in spite of their admitted rights this the mainspnag of whatever is laudable wm 
and necessities we gave tlieni Kack next to nothing in pablic and pnvate life— but we make them ie«.i 
in public works never anything for cdncation the rule of tlie stransrer to their iiairt s core w« 
unless forced by pressure from without and the set a lamer of privilege between the natiA-es imu 
vi'’orou9 imtiative of pnvate individuals, and then Qieir foreign masters . the lowest Eiuppoan 
[(^'‘little as possible . and m most distncty beynnd in a black or red coot, is above eveir native gpitie^ 

JmSSsMi lei fit ™*. brites, toUic, nan, ftomth tto ktter mw be fte a.sctDdjil rf « 

fUin has been given bv wealthy native merchants hne of princes, and is often a man of the nioo‘ 
and^iSratT^Seraen chivalrous feelings and the highest accomph=b- 

‘ 'Tthly. \vfh^e Jong been systematically destroy- ments. nevertheless, we treat them as an 

tifp native aristocracy, who furnished consumers race of beings, and we are mannsr them so: om 
SS the SI 0“ ciSmeM and Inw, ttto monorolr ot ever,- l„2h office, from BcnmMn « 
Rtimnlated the production of tiie labonrers. the generation, is systematically degrading the 
Z^facturcra shd^he mercJiants. who were the of India ; the aetenoralion of native character 
patro^^of art,’ the promoters of agricultural im- imderour rule is manifest to every one ; and Sir 
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Thomas Munro went so far as to say, “it wonld 
he more desirable that shoold be expelled 
from Uie country altogether, than that the result of 
our system of Government sliouid be such an 
abasement of a ■whole people." Here are samples 
of “the blessinss of British rule 
IK. Tot DnsTErCTios op tot Native Aristocracy 

Shore says ‘To brinsi the subject home to 
an English heart and mind, let us tumour thoughts 
to our native land, and compare the effects pro- 
duced by individual example and influence there, 
witli -what might have been the caso here. Let 
us represent to ourselves an English country 
gentleman, overlooking his estates, promoting tho 
improvement of agriculture, superintending the 
roads and public buildings, and subscribing to the 
local charities ; as a neighbour, opening his house 
and by his hospitalitj’ affording the means of 
social intercourse to his neighbours . all the di- 
fferent members of his family eontribatinK^ their 
share to the general good. Contrast tho picture 
with the state of things in India. The upper 
classes of the natives, who used to occupy the 
above situations, ruined, and their places supplied 
by foreigaeis. -who keep aloof from the people, 
and whose ultimate object is to return to England 
■with a fortune.” die adds "As to the number of 
respectable people who have suffered, let any one 
leave English stations, few and far between, and 
go into the coontir towps and villages nod thero 
see the innumerable houses ■which not many years 
ago ■were in mxid repairs, and inhabited by men 
who lived in the style of gentlemen, keeping up 
estabbskmenta and servants, horses, elephants, and 
eouipagea. but which are now alt falling to decay, 
■while theic owner or their descendants are 
dwelling in mud huts, with little more than the 
merest necessanes of life." And let the reader 
recoUect that the dtsiruHion of the naltrc onsfo- 
eracy is still gome cm with unromitling vigo..- 
as One of the “blessiBga of British rule." 

S. ScBinssiojr to roBEicN snx, so isprcATJon of 

ITATIORAP CO'SIARDICE 

“Loid Ellenborough said last session, that ' no 
intelligent people would submit to our Govern- 
ment” : and though he alone would sav it. I am 
satisfied in my own mind that many think it, sad 
that my countrymen in their hearts despise the 
natives of India, because they do submit to our 
Government. 

“Nevertheless, this submission does not argue 
co_wardice in those who submit We miforec sub- 
mission by an overwhelming mercenary army , and 
as long as that army is faithful submission is a 
matter of necessity . but although, under such 
circumstances, they submit to our Goreminent. 
there IS not a race on the face of the earth who 
possess more personal courage than the men of 
India ; and the fact is not altered by their sub- 
jechon to os, because the bravest people in toe 
world may be subjugated by foreigners, when they 
are divided against themselves, which ■was the 
case with the natives of India when we loimded 
our^ empire there. 

Am not only were they divided, but Icwhalf 
a century before an openmg was given for our 
suprem^acy, the great powers of the country had 
o^n .shattered by wars, which may be called ■wars 
Of giants, from the magnitude of their operations. 


In tho last great battle, in 1608, uhich decided the 
contest between tho Jlahrattas and Raj'puts. tho 
forces brought into tho field by the latter were 
12d.0M strong, and by the former 111,000 strong, 

“I could add m.anv other proofs of the personal 
bravery of the natives ; but it has always been 
conspicuous ; so 1 will merely remind the reader 
of the brilliant native armies of Clive. Lawrence, 
and Coote. which carved out our way to empire- 
And yet those armies, unn^valled for valour and 
loyalty, were officered by native gentlemen, with 
only one or two Europeans .to a brigade and 
tins was our original system in India, until the 
tiiirst for patronage, as usual, surmounted every 
otlier consideration, and substituted European for 
native officers ” 


The Coui’aity cse thf Ci.ow.v By Flon'blc T J. 
Hufll-T/iKrloter. JFiUtam Blackttood and Sotii, 
ISGG. Ilei'nnted ami pi<6/isftfd by Major B D. 

I 31. S IRcIJ). ihliadiirganj. AlUihabad 

This book was written shortly after the trans- 
fer of the Govt, of India from the East India 
Coniimy to the Crown It appears to have been 
written m the interests of the services and con- 
tains some pen pictures of civilians and culitarc 
men but verj- little of general interest to the 
people of India nor is the tone of the book quite 
sympathetic and liberal, Hajor Basu's reprints 
are usually very carefully selected, but in the 
present toslance he seems to have backed the 
■wrong horse, and we say this after a careful 
perusal of the whole book The Calcutta High 
Court was established during the regime of Sir 
Charles Wood, and the following extract will 
prove of interest 

“Its doors were also to be open to barristers 
from home, and on its bench two new’ and 
startling precedents had been adopted Natives 
were to be appointed to this high tnbunal—tho 
effect of this was quite electncal •• -Bamaprosad 
Roy was a name, at the very sound of which 
corrupt Vakils or pleaders quitted court He was 
without price, and tlie office had been made for 
him. but ere the letters patent had reached Calcutta 
he had died Sambhunath Pandit Roy Bahadur, in- 
deed. ■was found to reap the honours invented 
for another . but the new High Court went forth 
shorn of its greatest ornament. “ 


bmiA Refoiui Tracis. Nos IV Arm IS. Loxpov 
1853 JirprtHlod and pnUtslisd ; by Major B. D 
Biuu I j/. & (Retd) Prtce 4 as- each 

These tracts ■were wntten ■with a view to the 
renewal of the Company’s charter m 1854 No IV 
IS headed ‘The Native States of India’ and No. IX 
‘The State and Government of India under its 
native rulers’ The followmg extracts will show the 
drift of these pamphlets — 


See Tbmias JIunbo If ail Inpia could ee 
BBOTOar tuiDEB ijiE Bjunsu tcuhsio:? 

“I doubt much if the condition of the people 
iCfAild he better than under Vmr jwftic ptiners. 

The strength of the British Government enables 
it to put down every rebellion, to repel every 
foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a 
degree of protection which those of no native 
power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford 
them a security from domestic oppression unlcnown 
in those States, but these advantages are dearly 



Till: MonniiK iikvikw rou ri-:iinuAnY. ]«2c 


}<iju„'lit 'TiK-y Qio imnliiv'il ly thf* nf 

Jtt«i'(H''n«r>nni (,f iniiomi « lnta< tr-r nml of what- 
iciiil.nitt Ijji* jtatluv of 

tlK* Ihiti'-h |iro\iiv<K iniy, wjtliont f*'Ar. | un-iii* 
Ifi'-if niff'Trnt fKfiiiMiioii's fiH ira'I''h‘. »««i*ra-h3iliri 
«ir hii'itijDilHjtn, xirj'l fjjioy <})<» fnjiti of thw 
in inui'iuilliiy hut hoik? of cflii RM>ir« to any- 
tliifik' l-’joiiif tliis incn* niiinnl of tliiuini; m 
lioni' ol Jjuvn run Jt/A /■jrw'in} t» any 
Kiiiro in til'' IcwiMitioii or <i\il or iiiilittiy Ko^oni- 
inont of tlifir ontintiA-. Ii fi from iru-ti who ohIkt 
hold, or who nro rJw)!/'. fo |>»rhh'' oflhy*. Ifut 
iwiivH thf-ir ilurti'lfr, wJiorono ru'h infn 
cxiit. tiiori* (MU (<0 no cnonry In niiy otiur tlivs ol 
tho c-ojnmumty. Tim »r*v i 0/ JhH ftitr* of 
H O' M-rx.-ildo in nil the lintish |imv)nr''B. whtno 
iniiil.iiantu nro 1 crtainlv tlio most n>)rt-t r»'f in 
Jndii. >io olcvalion of (hirii/t/*r » tn t>o ojfV', f<tl 
amoni: umn. who, in Um nulitnry lin'*. canuot aiiam 


nr («o Ixvl— lliiijiop llrU-r on inlc-llieent 

^afl^A if hfl wichf'O to fjCromo a Bul'iet of Ui" 
Jiritn-h 0or<’mm<7Jl ? IJij* Tf'iiiy was— ‘0/ all 
iiiMotlii&CM lke<‘p ino from that I’ 


I, Tm- H i t'i^ (<i Aiuij.a lUii 
'Tim fcitffo.H of Ahslla lUoc in llio jnh'rtia] 
n'liiisamtr.ilion u1 her dominions wan allou'‘’th(‘r 
wond»*f/«f, • • • 'jh/i un'li’tnrM loforfliJ 
fran<iiiilliiy of tlm fOiintr>' wan tvon inoro ro- 
tnirkatdo tfnn is exemption from forolirn oll-vV 
'Jhw, nas (*jKj}}t’ proluml hy hfr /na^iner of 
(^Mtlf]c tho t'l’n'^eahto as well as the more turl>* 
uh-flt and jJtwhiory cIksos : i-he was imlulcent 
to tJm for/ner. and aJf horiffh strict and severe. 
and cvnsul'-rale towards the latter.. . . . fho 
fond olijeriof her life was to proinole the pros- 
t» niy of all nroijnd fm /- ; /.ho rrjojcfd vc an* 
loM. when she «,iw liatikers. mertlnntK, farmers. 


to nnv rank aUiNctfnt of Sul sfidar (rapiam) where .md ruliivatons rise to aflluence. and fco far from 
they are AS inmh l-eJow an f).'»i.'iishl ensis'n as an deendns* their jn^riased wealth a tfroundo/cjao- 
onsiini H l>elow the Commindcr-ui-Chief . and who. tion. she considerwi it a IcKitimiio dairn of la- 
in the (nil line, can 1101“! h'l' imiliina fioyond some eroa.'usf fasour and prot/vfion . . . There would 
i>elty judidil or meniie oJhct*. in wliuh they may iie no end to a njjniite dffaiJ of iho tncaMjjes of 
I'V eorr - ‘ 


: eorniiil means iiiske up (or their slender Mhry. 
till' riin''e'iuence, tiieicfop* of tlio (onuiiest of 
India lij the llnii'-h arms would l-e. la idve of 
rnisiiu;. lo (/elmte flic irJiol' j<eopfe There IS fier- 
hart, no cratniile of any ('nn'iU'"‘t. in which the 
natisoH hue Is^n bo eornpletcli excluded from all 
rliarc of the uovemment ol Oieir 'ounto' as Hritivli 
Indox. Amonsr all tlm di^ordcrx of the Q.irive 


States, the fir Id IS op^n (or c\eo‘ maa to nii«e 
liiinscif. and lienco nmoni: ihetn. there is a Bpirit 
of emulation of p^'stlrws enterprise, and mdepend- 


rhe juw ^■ea)lne uy (jeneral finffrasc the model c{ 
jtood cosernTneDf to Jlalwa . . , , ftho huilt 
revml fort*, and at th.st of Jaum coastnictcd a 
ravl with troat l.iloiir and co<( over the Viudhya 
raniro. where it Ls almost perpendicular. . 
Anions tlw rnnees of Imr own nalioD it would 
have »/o«i looke'I upon as icieri/ecfe to Jiaro hocoiao 
h'T enemy, or inJecsl not lo have defended her 
acainst any hosulo attempt. She wna consid- 
ered l>y all )0 tho &ime i>shl. Tho Niaam of the 


once fsr rrcferaUc to the r.en'ility of our Indian l>«xan and lippo Sultan held her m the name 
snljiects". respect a« the rci«hwah. acd Mahomedans joined 

with the llindeoa in prayer for her Ions life and 


Tiir AtsrxATm't m Nstim statps 


"Five Nfltiic fitatf's" wntes 'Ir RuUtvan. 'Iiavc 
hllcn witlim tho hvst ten years If wc init on 
one side ol tho n««uat what the JvatJics haie 
sained liy Hie few oflues tiiat hace ticen lately 
opened to tlicm, with wliat they have lost l>v the 


prosperity. 

"fo (he most wljcr view -that can lo taken ol 
her cliara^ter. she certainly appears within her 
limited sphere to have leen one of tho Purest and 
most oxempJin' mien that ever existed, and she 
atlords a stnkinc example of the proetical Icaeht 
a min'! may rceeivo from porforminir worldly 


CTlcrmiDAtion of these States, wc bhiii find the duties under a deep sense of rosponsibiJity to its 
net io«9 to l-c immense, and what the Kativc Creator.”* 


loses flic Knttii<iiin.an (pims Cpon (he extermination 
of a Nativo State, an Knalishman takes tho place 
of thcSoccrcicD. under filename of Commiasioaer 
three or four of Jus aisocwtcs displaee as many 
dozen of tlic native olhcial anstocraey. while 


n Tnr Kaja 01 Bceaii 


"Euually favourable testimony to the condition 
of the domruiOBS of the llaiab ol llemr, another 
mcmticr of the creat Mahr»tta confederacy. * 


some hundreds of our troops take the pfare of mven hy cjc-witnossscs .— ‘The thnvice condition 


the many thousands that every >atjve Chief 
BupPOrLs The little Court disappiars— trade lan- 
RUishes— the capital decays— the people are im- 

K venshed— the Knclishttian flourishes, and airls 
e a sponge, drawing up riches from the banks 
of the Ganges, and sacering them down upim the 
tanks of tho Thames” ^or is this all ^atlve 
ITiDces and their Courts not only epeourage native 
Trade and native Arts, but under them and 
because of their very, weak-pess. public spirit and 
opinion nourishes : a!i that rpnstifucs tho file of 


of the ^vinee. indicated by tho appearanoe a 
capital . aays an h.iiropran traveller, ‘ and conCr 


as Its 

...j — . confirmed 

by that of the disfnefs which we sabsoiueotly 
traversed, demands from tre a tribute of praise to 
llio ancient pnnccs of the country. Without the 
bCTcfit 0 / navigation (for too ^ferbudda is not here 
navidable) and without much inland commerce, but 
under the festering hand of a race of good princes, 
a nomerous people tilled a fertile countty. and 
atill preserve 'in the neatness of their homes, tn 
the BUmfier and magn’/icence of their temples. 


a people IS strengtlienco • ana iiiouuii Iii« oovc™- ineir poqus auw oiucr jiuoiiu woras. m lue w/u 
incnt may occasionally be oppreasive. heavier far of their towns, and m the frequency of (heir 
n the vok'G of “our Institutions.” A\hen m plaotations, (he undoubted signs of enviable pros- 

Oa<^c-^vl.OT. contrary Jo '.fat ho 10 penty. 

espett. he was surprised by finding a wcll-cull> — 

^V8tod coDolry and a tlourishing people, as also. 


Vo may ^d, did a German traveller only a year I, pp- lib. 19i 


* Malcolm's lli-tory of Central Indh, Vol. 
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lIIL Bt«nop Deber os BiiAHATPrR 

“The population did not seem great : but the 
villages which we saw were apparently in good con- 
dition and repair, and the whole afforded so pleas- 
ing a picture of industry, and \vas so modi 
superior to any thins which I have been led to 
expect in Bajpootana. or ichieh I had seen in the 
Companu's territories since leaving the southern 
parts of RohileuQd. that I was led to suppose that 
either the Eajah of Bhurtpore was an extremely 
exemplary and parental governor, or that the 
system of maDagemect adopted in the Bnbsh 
provinces was in some way or other less favour- 
able to the improvement and happiness of the 
country than some of the native States”,* 

IT. Dr SLinsTDCMf os "Goedes Bexoal*’ usher 
British kulf. 

“No one has ever attempted to contradict tlie 
fact that the condition of the Bengal peasantrii is 
almost as wretched and degraded as it is possible 
to conceive, Imng in the most miserable hovels 
scarcely fit for a dog kennel, covered with tattered 
rags, and unable ik foo many instances, to procure 
more than a single meal a day for himself and 
family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the 
moat ordinary eomforta of life We speak without 
exaggeration when we affirm, that if the real con- 
dition of those who raise the harvest, which yields 
between three and four millions a year, was fully 
ImowQ, it would mate the ears of one who heard 
thereof tingle”. 

Pol. 

A Hisiort of the Isnu-v Wars By Clement 
Donning, edited by Tl'm tester (Oxford Unuersily 
Pr 1924). Pp axnt+20ff. Ud/i a portrait and luo 
maps. Trice S/S tiei 

The original edition of this hook, published 
nearly two centuries ago (in 173?) has been for 
many years extremely scarce and high-priced, 
though It has been largely drawn noon by all 
historians of the period it covers The present 
reprint of it is doubly welcome ; first because of 
its low price, and secondly and mainly by reason 
of the notes and corrections of the editor Sir 
William Foster. Tte Clarendon Press has reprinted 
many a rare ‘India book” and secured noted 
names for editing them,— such as V. A. Smith, 
W. Crooke. and S M. EdwanJs. . But none of them 
can approach Sir W Poster in the fatness and 
Scholarly accuracy of his notes and keenness in 
Tectifving mistakes in the ongmal author. Foster 
has us^ every known soutve of informatJOD. 
whether in print or IIS This will remain as the 
defimtive edition of Clement Doivning just as 
William Irvine’s Storia do Mayor will of hlanucci’s 
travels. 

Clement Downing was an English sailor, who 
served the E I Co. at Bombay and elsewhere 
from 1715 to 1721, acted as a captain of Eurasian 
gunners in the amv of the Mughal suhahdar of 
Oujrat_in 1723. left India at the^ end of that year, 
and died at sea eartj' in ITdi. lie was a great 
drunkard and braggart too. When he wrote this 
Volume of memoirs in 1735. he suppressed or garb- 
led many facts to his discredit, in order to leave a 
falsely glorifying account • of his own doings on 


• Bi«hop Ileber’s Journal. Tol. II, p. 3GI. 


record. But he counted without Sir William Foster, 
who, with his unrivalled knowledge of the India 
Office Slannscript records, has tracked his lies to 
their lair, confronted them with the facts as pre- 
served in the State-papers, and at last left Downing 
a poor jackdaw shorn of all his glittering 
plumage. 

Apart from these misrepresentations and some 
confnsion and inaccuracy natural to a man of 
Downing’s poor education and ebaraeter,— all of 
which have been corrected in the present edition, 
— the book is one of surpassing value for the 
history of Gujrat and theBomlay Coast from 1715 to 
1723 . especially as regards the pirate Kanhoii Acgre 
and atsothe^European pirate Plantain of Madagascar, 
his account is ful], vivid, and trustworthy as tliat 
of an eye-witness. "His service as a Mughal 
gunuer provides what is in some respects the most 
interesting chapter in the book ; while we are also 
given many glimpses of life at Bombay and other 
places on the west coast ,A11 this is admirably 
told and makes lively reading.” The editor is 
right in holding that Downing's “narrative remains 
one which no student of the history of that time 
can afford to neglect.” 


A Calfxpab of the Ccrsi SIesttes dc., of 
Tire E I. Co . 166-1-1667 . By B. B. Samsbury, uHth 
Moles by Sir IVm Boster. {Oxford Umverstty Pi , 
1025) Pp. xxx-^4CG. price 21s. net. 

Tlie records of the English East India Companies, 
now preserved in the India Office, London, 
some in the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum), fall into two series : (1) the minutes of 
tbe Borne Board of the Company. « e. the Court of 
Directors, with tbe letters and instructions sent to 
their servants abroad, and G) the diaries of the 
tlifferent factories in India, and the letters sent by 
them to the Company at Home or to the other 
factones. Most of the latter also are now in 
England (some in the ongmal. others in duplicate) 
—the only excepfioD« being the copious Diary and 
CkmsultatiOQ Books of Fort St George (published 
by Pringle and Dodwell), the distnct diaries of 
Bengal (edited byPirminsrer). aadssmallercoiJection 
now in the Bombay Secretariat (English senes). 

The records of the Eng.ish factories in India 
are beu^ published by Sir W. Poster with a schokir- 
ly care uiat leaves nothing to be desired Six 
volumes give the letters received by the Comp.-uiv 
from Its servants in the East from 1602 to 1C17 
Tirefre more vofmoes outt the steur of these 
oomnierdal establishments from 1618 to 1CC7 
These are of inestimable value to the student of 
Indian history, even as regards oar focal dynasties 
such as the Great 3Iughal. the Bijapur Sultan 
and Shivaii Petty rulers like those ot Hijli are 
not omitted J 

. The calendar of the minutes of the Court of 
Directors England is of less value and interest 
to Indian readers. They refer to things cora- 
Tneitaal and English, and not historical and lndian 
But their editing and annotation are extremely 
helpful and marked by first-rate scholarship. 
Student of English history in the l<th centurv 
(esp economic) cannot do without them. Mr. W. 
N Samsbury published the calendars down to 
1639 in five volumes. Mi«s Ethel Sainsbnr}', with 
the Mpert assistance of William Foster, has conti- 
nued the senes in seven more volumes. The last 
of these covers the years 1CG4-1CC7, and thnrag 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1926 


r,.ht on London dotinn Iho Dulcl. Wnt ol 1065- 
ICCl and the Great I’lasue. 


Tiir or Titn. /iirW. 

Tritton. {Oxford UnversiUj Pi. If— ) J*- 

i>ic<’ Ps. 6. 


SHsi 

ttS' tSoVs in.™mon Ml A ,J? 

this book, tthich ™ hgoocrera^ ^ Imislat- 
"”''^hiSs.'wsSbA”™'^pr“\lS 

■‘“g'a'5?*"^ ™4fSf a^SLU“nU“.t 
?oiu»^ is 

®T‘®<f,SiU^ bT the abundaice of Pforer,“|“JS 
*? ft clL outliM of the lustorr of San^ 

tho iMk of a clear ou^ incidents de«cn^ 
(which true perspectiTe) and the 

m this to supply modem conv^ 

translator s ot^ioo w Chnstum eqmral- 

nienoe9 liheswtiona.lieacmp r«|isiOD 

"SMiff tboiih short <ll rases), .s 
intcrestini 


Co>ot:KiT or Brsi.vi : BuPisanla Coomar 
V.ABL- C/ititf.mrrtl!/ Cliitierjee and Co X/M. 
Qilettfla. W'. 99. prtre annas 8. 

The author has shown 
from the best anthonti« that Bengal was not 
^qnered by the blast India Company. 


Yocth A.MI Tim Katiov : Bj 7. L. T « W- 
Grlsfer hipa bsrifr. Ganesh and Co- 

tir^ '5,1 T^SooS'f Va^VrSnAoJ 

S^X/l iifore -"-e reach Freedom or iroedom 
readies us” g p. 

C R Das B/ S. aV. Pi-'- P’lhBAiedby aVf 

tnnilioned. ^ ^ 

Tlws boob IS the EnsHsh translatim of the an hor s 
Rensah book entitled Retmmsccncra of My 
Deshbandbu Chittaranjan 0 m The, anmor hm 
ivirtrared theereataess of Deshbandbu s soul m it 
reflected in thcpndw little 
dw life. We hope that Ibis illMtrated book JR^ w 
of Ue^t to all who ^ore Oie memory of Desh- 
bnndhu Chittaranjan. The pnn^ and tret-up o 
the book leare noihms to be uesireo. p q. g 


HINDI 


). SUIKAT. 


w Sa^os f 

TitE Oxford Unitersily P>\V Pp 

tcard, ^b. A- nf nassaoes front ^tnoya 

ro“ <•'"> 

the ^"“indyatt^TC toOcadent^ 

which becomesincr^in.-^^j^^^^jg ^ ^ 

In the Buddhism 'lurpas^es any other 

of its exhtence throush t^entv-fOTr 

creed. d to be considered om of rte 

centuries of belief Sir Woo^rds 

n,ost venerable lorms ^ , 

desire seems to to 


Jmec CA SAnrTAtA •-Hanfcfcan 

JVaitimun PraXasan ilandir. 
llannm Jihan la^ 

The Indian A«'. Ltd., Allahabad. Pnee dl- 
Tliese two Ifloks are translate from Uie Enirlish 
wk Sled "The Economy ol Hn™" “'"i'!! 
IS said to be wntten by an ancient Braumm- 
On the ybole Mi these tnmsklims are tolmfc 
Tlie title could best . be translated as Jlanava 
Gita” or 'Jihan-Gita. ‘ 


most venerann. to make thislwlkan 

desire seems to . '“^pp-tandiDS betwera 
kWawol pOT„bt andthe 

East and ti« Vt-x: succeeded in his att^,pt 


Artiom He ^ succeed^ 


SCRTTA SiPonAATA Di/ J/u^rtiir Pi^ad Sno^taia. 
B Se„ L T, Tynan ihnsaf, Atl'iliabaa 

The first cliapter of the Suryya Sidd^ta whic i 
IS railed -Madhyamadhikara ’ is translated and ey 
m this took The 

Nations are very useful and lucid, tne 'vn 
discusses other Ninons of . the ^?Vps,ero 

c^pares with the theories of modem \\esteni 
Astronomy 


S'® Buddha. 


sayiDKs of the 


"a ’’“fWt.SS ■ PrSTeA <3 
»>ss 

Enkh rj' 5 ff- liuSrt Brooke, me nmnna are 
tir VasefielA ire Kupi a fair idro 

weh chosen. The ^ 

, ol the later l»l-m boot. 

1 poetry. It >*’ 


PsAcnDT Bharaaatgita Sratmhnanda Ti'" 
Abamaiad , . , • .i„o 

^srStKiltikb.'s^si 

..a.Ji^tninr' TIM) slokas. The 


only 70 SlOKas uniiKe urtva ..-..v. 

contninioir 70*1 slokaa. The writer {a^ 

S™ in establishmirWie hok betnecn tlie<e lee 

elokas. 
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Br-udia ylnf*,: S>j Sicami Mugalamnda 
Tun- Saraswalindra PusiaKalnya. Re»wrM. 

This pamphlet contains original tests and 
EnKtibh and Hindi translations of the various Nedic 
3lantras relating to Oaj-aifi. _ ^ 

Riare Bv'iw 


JURATUr 

litFE OF SnrrAJi the Gbe\» : By ilalhnr It 
CJitinis. edited ictlh eo;>iOMJf tiotm bu Bio Bahadur 
Kasliinaih jVaw/an iSawe. (Kalayan, J92-1.) ft>. I6“+ 
4-^-S76. Price Rs 2. 

The lives of Shivaji and hfs deRoendants written 
in Marathi by Malhar Ramrao, a hereditary clerk 
CefitZ/i/ji) of the Rajahs of Safara, in J810. is the 
main source of Grant DntFs history bo far as these 
kings are concerned. The Beefion of this work 
dealing with Shivaji the Ore.at was first edited and 
printed by Rao Bahadur N. Jvirtane and raninlo 
a second edition m 1894. It has long been out 
of print. And now an altogether new edition has 
been published by Sane with admirable industry 
and Bcholarly accuracy. Every vari.ant bos been 
noticed with meticulous care, on the basis of three 
manuscripts Kirtane had changed the language of 
the ongical and modemited the text m many 
places ! Sane's edition wisely avoids sneh methods 
hateful to scholars- Uis notes are minute, bulky 
and valuable. Thus, in chapter one. tlie text (with 
footnotes tool covers 33 pages, while tno sei»rate 
notes appended to the chapter run to 21 pages ! 

Before this. Sane had edited the second and 
third section, of the vast history of Chitois. namely 
the reigns of Shambhuji, Bajaram and Shahu. In 
addition, he had published with scholarly notes the 
Sabhasai Bakhar and the Bhau Sahibanchi Bainar 
both of which have gone into several editions. 

It is pleasing to note that Hao Bahadur Satie, 
who has already exceeded tae length of days 
allotted to man by the F^almist and has had more 
than an ordinary share of sorrow and sickness, is 
still continuing that service to Maratha history to 
which he has consecrated bis long life. His last work 
shows_even greater care and even finer scholarship 
than hi3 earlier works, deservedly admired as these 
are. 

Rao Bahadur Sane in his Apolcgy (nivedan) 
page 3, (rendered into Engksh beie by lhereviewer> 
writes : 

’T next learnt that the finely written MS. [of 
the C/iitnis BaAfiar 1 belonging to the Maharai^ 
of Satara had gone to Seth Mawji of Bombay and 
that the Sethji would study the MS. for 2 or 3 
months and^ then return it. So I wrote twice or 
thnee to , him. Then came his reply'-T bm Bbll 
engaged in reading Chitois’s antograph work and 
therefore the aforesaid life is not being returned'. 
Some months later I wrote to the SeQjji ofienne 
to smd a man to him to fetch the book,- to which 
the Sethji replied that the ilS. had gone to 
Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. 

.I.pow to the Rao Bahadur, who replied 
that the MS. had gone to Seth Mawji. Then I 
applied again to the Selh, but he replied that he 
had given to Rao Bahadur Parasnis the entire 
autoginph work of Chitnis. In fact [I was) sent 
from post to pillar and pillar to post g fp«in In 
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these ’dreumshmee®. I despaired of seeing the MS. 
tint had once belonged to tlie Satara Maharajah, 
i'lcally, I was told that the book was with Hao 
Baiisdur Parasnu. but he was intending to pnnt 
and publish it. 1 wrote to him, 'Do you print and 
puUu-ii It Let the authentic text of tliis book be 
pufiiished IQ anyway. That is what wo wish.’ But 
no satisC^itory or decisive answer came from him ” 
(a Riew of the fact that a definitive edition ot 
the Oiilnin Bakhar is a matter that concerns all 
stodents ot aiedieral Indian history, the state of 
things revealed in the above extract is truly as- 
tounding. Surely. Kao Bahadur D. B Parasnis 
owes an explanation to the Indian public, and oui 
readers Ought, m fairness to him. hare his version 
of t|ia affair placed boforo them. Or. better stilL 
Jjis rdit/gn of Chitnis w itlput anv more dels'’ I 

.lAnrvvTg SapkaR 


TELUGU 


Uaiuik axd Tint? Sri-TAs: By Jf. Stlarama Bau, 
B A. L T. Pp 200 i>nce Rs l-BO Printed at the 
"Indta I’nnting ]Vorks"-~lladras. 


Mr. Sitainraa Ran ts ooe of (he fev writers in 
Telugu who has undertaken the tmk of educaiog 
the yoiillis by offeriDg a very remarkable and lucid 
expositioD of tbe hu'ory of our country. It is very 
necessary that more books of tbe stamp should be 
written nod read. One great feature is the strict 
impartiality with which he judges Tippu's doings. 
We heartily recommend it to our youngsters. 


CuASPBAorpTA' By S. Kamesirar Rao. 7% 184, 
P>tce Re 1 Printed at tin Sujana Raiym Frees, 
Rajahmundry 

Ths IS a prose drama depicting the well- 
known story of Chandragupta, the first of the 
Manryan unperors. It is an intelligent, adaptation 
of D. L. Roy’s ma-sterpiece— “Chandragupta”. The 
style is simple and tlie dramatic interest does not 
suffer by the omission of songs “-and _poetry. Tbe 
careful manner m which Cbanakya is portrayed 
reminds one of Vedara Yankata Baya Sastn’s 
Yudhisthir in his Prataparndriyam. 

B. Ram Csasdra Rao 


TAMIL 


Islam GiirsTRATEn) By the P Doicood Shah 
Sahxb, Editffr, "DaT-ut-Islam'’, Madras. Price as 14. 

This book is an excellent (reatise on the rules 
and practices of worship according to Islamic 
doctrines. The book is intended for those Tamil- 
speaking llahomedan?. who have not access to 
ongioal Arabic or Urdu texts on their sacred 
lel'gion. It IS written m simple and chaste language 
with authoritative quotations. 


Moesha SarHAriA Raeastam: By Srijut Subra- 
manta Snsi iSicatantrananda). Sn Sadhu Raina 
SargttmBook Co, 4-34, Natnappa Maiken St, 
Madras. Price Es. 4. kEdttion de luxe Rs. S) 

The bock was origimvlly begun by Sri Snbramania 
Siva, while he was in Tiichinopoly lail servmg.a 
term of imprisonment as a result of his patriotic 
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activities. Owins to Ijis illness, it coulij not Le 
liDishcd as ho liad expected but he took the work 
in hand &atly m 1922 when lie was released from 
prison Tho book treats of Karma-yoRa. Bhakti- 
yoEa, ]Iatha-joRa,uaja-yORa and Jnana-yoea aspects 
of llmdu philosophy and is profusely supported by 
well-known authontios. TJio book will be of Rtcat 
uso to men and women of tho Tamil land. 


nVMATltlRTllA PaRUUIIAUSA ViJAVAM (TwO 
Vot-s) Bu IL Nanijanasami Aiyer. J^thltsheif 
Sn Sadliu Rathm Sarguru Iioo\ Co, ifadnisi 
Tlie life and teadiinss of Swami Hama-Thirtha 
have profoundly influenced tho ideals of Indian 
nationalisDi in the present (feneration. This l«ok 
13 a.Tamil account of his life with translations of 
bis important speeches and wribegs of Vedanta 
and nationalism. Both the volumes twjetber cover 
over lOuO rafres of well-written Tamil deahn/r nitJ) 
tho manifold aspects of tho Swami’s noble and 
insniring lifa The book will assuredly find a 
^weIconle in every Tamil home, 

S. V. c. 


2WLATALA5I * 


KC5IA!l.V-SAnDI!AVAlI (2 Tots.) PoriTJCAO Ta.iv. 
<^\TK»x OF THE Saxskrit Wonc; By Kan T/iilakan 
Aundoor Aarai/ana Metion. B. puUisIitd by K 
oiaidam Iyer and 6’ons , 'frirhur. 


The author holds a high place among contem- 
porary wpters and poets of Kerala and has, m this 
wort, taid the jialayalani literature under a deep 
debt. TO quote the words of another (neat 
Jlafayalam scholar. 3fr. (JJloor S. Parameswara Iyer, 
whose charming foreward to this work is a 

I ilcasurc to read. Sir. 3fenon has raised (he (rans- 
atton to a level far higher than usual and the 
beauty and fluency of diction may be said to 
cxccM the original in some places. But, those 
who. have read and admired (ho poet’s earlier 
writings such as “Komappan”, ‘Hanuman,” etc,, 
would feel that in this work the poet has developed 
a heavy style not easily accessible to the average 
student of Ilalayalam .poetry. This book will surely 
make a notable addition to the store, not very 
voluminous, of modem fdalayalam literature. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 

Br NORAH RICHARDS 


“It would be sceptical to doubt but (hat (be 
future of mankind will be the fairer and the fuller 
for all the mingled pride and degradation, ambition 
and drudgery, borne by the Western woples |in« 
the birth of modern science and the eta ot toe 
Industnal Bcvolution —but that the soul rcach« 
its distant ends even through denial of the soul, 

j'or the sake of a higher unity than any ever 

before realized, except m the highest thoughts of 
men. half the world has broken itself into atora* 
and suffered aU the pam of isolation from the 
toowledge of the everlasting arms . —This should 
not embitter us in the West against oarage. Jt 
should rathei provoke our sympathies as pam bonie 
for the future, pain bv which a day to come will 
yet benefit."— P. E. Ricnvrms. 

I F I were asked to name the three things 
in India which had most impressed me by 

their beauty, I should say ; The Persian 
well the ox wagon, and the spinning whed. It 
is not only the things themselves that create 
this effect— though each are beautiful wiia 
tliB intrinsic beauty ol right constrocUon— 
their association also plaj'S a part w pe 
aoslhelio effect they create The Persian 
“yell is part of tho landscape and ue a^ocate 
mth it ideas of coolness-the plash of trato 
Ts it empties itself from the dripping ressels 


in a constant flow towards the thirsty fields ; 
the spreading trees that orersbade ft; the 
dark restful mass sUhonetted against the 
sunbaked land. Alt this has its effect upon 
us. quite apart from the beautiful thing the 
well is in itself. The o.t wagon belongs to 
the road and in oiir mind's picture it is 
usually sunlit and laden with produce. It is 
a pleasing sight but we are divided between 
pity and admiration of the noble creature in 
the yoke, as slowfully it moves along, bear- 
ing a great burden. The spinning wJieel is 
inseparable from the domestic interior and- 
(he courtyard. Around it is a halo of peace 
with MToman in the centre spinning in tran- 
quillity. Outside ornamentation of these three 
^Dgs is unnecessary ; they are so beau- 
tiful m themselves The well is never or- 
uameuted except by the driver and the 
patient driven creature that moves in * 
circle and by (he occasional groups 
peasants that love to linger about it The 
ox wagon is sometimes studded with brass, 
which no doubt is intended to enliven the 
moaotoay of the lives of the drivers by (he 
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glint of its polished suTface in the sun. 
The brass is not insistent enough to damage 
the effect of the whole- a rich mass oj.^ea^ 
wood-work laden with produce, dignihed 
form of bullock, and colourful form of^ mao. 
They hang together, brass and all, in har- 
monious composition. The brass does not 
disturb the form of the wagon which is an 
open air thing living m diffused light, but 
the spinning wheel is an interior thing lmog 
in light and shade and the only legitimate 
decoration of it is that of the spinner hersell. 

It is sometimes brightened by the application 
of brilliant colours. Personally, I prefer the 
wheel of plain wood,— the darker and more 
seasoned, the better. Picture to loxusai 
the dark mass of a spinning wheel that has 
seen much service, mellowed to lovely shades 
of brown and behind it a woman m colonred 
garments and gold or silver ornaments with 
brown skin and glossy black hair. Would 
not the colour value be lost if the spinning 
wheel was also highly coloured and covered 
with design ? And would not the .wrro valuo 
of the spinning wheel be lost if it was a 
dazzling mass or colour against colour ? 

These three things are part of the very 
soil of India and they represent agticuUare, 
produce, and home. They « 

the peace that is associated with Inma. they 
are slow moving. You caucot hustle an ov 
wagon ; you cannot send the wheels of the 
Persian well spinning at any rate but that 
of the blind-folded ox that moves slowly round 
andround to the droning lagging music of the 
weighty wooden wheels. The spinning wbM 
cannot be hurried. ^Yith ia6nite patience the 
spinnerraanipulatesthe raw cotton as she turns 
It into thread. Whatever progress may have 
m store for us, these three things willsurvive 
as the very summit of perfection in primitive 
instruments for creating the necessities ot a 
primitive life. The rural population ot India 
will still use them for many a generation to 
come and when we are being hnsUed into 
a pace that is not the pace of pidia, they 
will stand for us as symbols of the slow 
moving, “Not so fast, not so fast, they will 
say. “Why hurry V What is it you seek^ so 
fast and furious that we cannot supply 

Curiously enough, I find that these three 
things are applications of the wheel une of 
the greatest of inventions. In the rereian 
well, the ox wagon and the spinning wheel, 
in its application it is primitive ; m other 
words, it is old-fashioned, simple, rude, and 
made of wood. The Wheel cannot slop at 


this. So gicat a boon lo raankmd most 
OToivo from the rude to the refined, from the 
ample to the compter. lo the , 

appear to lose moch of tho simplicity and 
tho purity of life. This is 
"Wo are in the process oi hccommg and 
mechanical in^otion is plW‘?S 'I? ‘ 

the process. Who can doubt it ? It is easy 
to lerel facile criticism at “d'ij"”*'”? 
machinery as it appears to os 
so easy to see nhal soul-Mpanding efiect 
will bo onrs when we have become sufficie^ 
ly civilized to know how to use machinery 
aricht. True, the Machine is a g«ant. ^ 
ogre, and like the fabled ogre of our nurse^ 
tate<5. has tolbe stood up to and overcome by 
men of ordinary size. It is no use inuring 
away from it, that is merely putting oH uie 
day of lectoniog. Wo eanoot aroid the 
Machine. Wo live in a mechamcal age, and 
daily, new mechanical wondeK appear on 
tho horizon. Nature is P"°digious She 
produces in superabundance and there is 
much waste of seed, fruit, insects, _ amma s. 

and men. Man too is m 

mechanical invention and much 
ioventswiinn time be thrown upon the scrap 

'*^^Th0 people of the world can be_ placed 
roughly into three classes. The primitive, 
the civilizce. and the civilized. The primi 
tive are the iwb€come\ the civilizee, the ic- 
coming ; and the civilized are , ”13 

So far, there aro only civilized 
and their followers. No coun^ 
called civilized. The leaven of our Prophe s 
and Seers must work in many more ot us 
before civilization on a large scale can aPpeai- 
We must allow civilization to civilize and 
this can only be achieved by the mastery of 
civilization. It can never be 
running away from it. The civilized Pev 
roust be so advanced in spirit that haMOg 

the power to aggrandize himself and to dominate, 

he must refrain, if not to do so is anti-social. 

He should be willing to scrap machinery Umt 

produces trash and i-u’icanzes life, even 
though he may be making wealth by that 
which he destroys. A sifting is 

necessary— a purification, ^he chaff and 
wheat of mechamcal prodocUon must ne 
separated. The only justification 
saving machinery is that it ^ ? i-ourer 

labonr— for the emancipation of 
from toil, not for the material advantage ot 
the owner of the machine. The emancipat on 
of Uie' labourer from toil would be the 



Tffh* 3(0I)Kf{.S’ HKVIi; 
commtnccmt.‘iil df ciiiUMtion un a larRo 

FCald. 

One of tljp eii)>j o! inacljlnery, under 
Iiro^cnt conOilionn, i» tliat It I'roducoi too 
easily, not for use lut for irofit—resuKiDR fn 
ovor-jirodticlion, creating nti Iiifhted ond 
unnatural consurnjition, forcin'; u|>oii m 
inany nseJe-a lldn;;-;; formucif tfiat Js micWiifr- 
made U merotricioiH In tlio process of 
inastcrinK the machine we must »-o train and 
djscijiljno ourselro ns to ho nWe to rt*s)sl 
llie pressure pul upon us to buy what wte 
do not need. 'Hicre is only one lost of tabour- 
Fntlti;: machinery. Does it fimpldy life? 
Then It is Rood. Doei it eom|ilicate life'’ 
TtK'fi it {s bad. I'dnard C«rt»cnfcr onco 
n-marVed that wlien the kowIhr inacliinc 
Bppenrod, instead «if liRhleninR the labour of 
Ftitehinp by band, it but rncouraRcd Ibo 
women to complicate their clothes by adding 
fucU, frills, and flounces, llie obvious fact 
is that machlnerj* can do both U can 
fiimpldy and it can complicate. W It Rimpli* 
Acs, It is n llcs'inR If it complicates, it is 
a ciufo. The choice ol ciir?o or blessing 
rc^ta with oiit>plvcs. .Machinery connected 
ssith tho unlfievlion or Iniprovemcot of the 
vTorld is fl burden to be borne Ships, trains, 
acrojilancs, cables, cugincorinff. clcclricity— 
tho«o. and more, demand tho raentice of men 
bound (0 (he Jtachine The facnfice »s worth 
while. AUcT all. who would wish for a bod 
of roscsV This is tho ago of the Machine and 
it is fiitdo to bury one’s J)e.ad m the fond 
like tho ostrich and say wo cannot se© it 
M’c must raise our heads and look upon our 
ago unllinchinglv, realizing it and accepting 
it. but working through it towards a Firapler 
and therefore a fuller life 

I find tlio political significance of the 
spinning wheel very baffling I cidboI 
grasp it rolitics stand for power and to my 
thinking the spinning wheel as a symbol 
sbnds for the Simple Life. The Simple Ijife 
is not primitiro life but cultural life and as 
such is utterly oppo'cd to politics I’cJibcal 
Eovernment is outer rule, but cultural Oovcni- 
nicnt is inner rule; and (hat, I believe, 
is the original meaning of (he word sjroraj. 
individual self-rule. Ihc pitch of the spin- 
itiog wheel has been queered by being asso- 
ciated with politics and economics. In all 
reverence, I suggest that fhoitpostle of the 
Cliarla has had his own pitch queered 
by bein" drawn into political politics HiS 
politics,'! venture to think-, are of the cultnral 
order, and that is why ho is possessed 
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with a burning pa'slon for Hie Oierbi, 
a pasMOH which pcn.i'-ls in spite of every 
kind of /uvt crifiVivm. opporition, and even 
of ridiculi*. The weakne^s of tho cult of the 
thnrLn lias bf-on t> take it too literally— Hie 
bWa! application reducf? it to an absurdity, 
Lfb-mflf, it cm only b" appli'‘d to primitive 
lifo. A roiiral of spinning and wearing la 
tillages is to be desired The Iltf-ral appli- 
cation of the (.pinning wheel is mere reaction 
from complexity and economic subjedion 
flat to go forward through complexity to a 
fiimpfor life, and (o face economic problems 
with clear thought, not ignoring the JIachine. 
benefiting in both cases by the complex 
period, iv progress. The only jKiiftTcal signi* 
iicance of (he cJifirJ.fi that I can see is that 
of non-governinonL Wlion India is ready rn 
ninxsc to Jive (ho .Simple JJ/o, there will be 
no one to govern, for all will govern them* 
selves If India, ns a nafioa, is on (lie Tath 
of Hclum. she can dispense with politics and 
take to spinning metaphorically. 'Hat she is 
on iJiat path remains to be proved. 

Tlie cry- of the si'inning wheel is a cry of 
protest against the Sfachine Tliis Rame cry 
is beard in other |*irts of tho world, tliougfi 
the spinning wheel is not its symbol. IVhe- 
Iher India can be so easily ajcebaniscd as 
countries jn the West have been is doubtful 
India has fewer material needs, and fn the 
light of her Rerai-lost philosophy, there Is 
bound to bo resistance to material progress, 
even if that resistance is not fully codscidus. 
India's genius is more suited to a simple life 
than to a complev life, morcFuited to handicrafts 
than to mnehine-mado goods, more suited to 
cottage industries than to factories. Never- 
theless, the klaehinc can ease the toil, and 
where it can help in the simplification of 
life and in production, it should fearlessly 
and gladly bo used. Like civilization, the 
Sfncfunc is only harmful when we allow it 
to roaster us and rob us of our virtue, our 
vital force. Things only hurt us when we 
shriok' from them. If we would avoid being 
stung by a nettle, we must grasp it, and 
fhero is notliing that puts one into such « 
glowof heat as playing bravely and vigorously 
with snow. 

The Spinning "Wheel is a challenge, but if 
we dropped tho word spinning and cned 
“TTie Wheel *” we 'bould raise our voices 
to some purpose, for that cry would be an ^ 
implicit appeal to the JIachine (o save us 
from deadening toil — its only justification 
where human life is concerned. The wheel 
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of out day — the wheel of tho Machine — ahould outscl'es complex barbarians, nor to drive 
help us (o civilize ourselves, not to mate of us back to (he primitive life. 


TENDENCIES IN MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE 

Rt BENDY KDMAR SARKAR 


I 


Italian Bisergimiento 

A fter Dante and Slachiavolli, the only 
Ci^at Kalian name that is popular in 
India in literary circles is that of 
3fazzin!. But althontrli the politics of the a^e 
of Mazzini aru well known, tiro spiritual back- 
ground of the Society for which the heroes 
of the risermmienlo fousht and fought with 
success has hardly as yet called forth from 
the Indian admirers of Italian movements the 
attention it deserves. 

Carducci and Itlaczoni 

It may bo remarked that English tran^la' 
tions of great Italian authors of tho mneteenth 
century aro not as plentiful ns one miglit 
desire. Tho attention of Englisli translators 
has been bestowed principallv on Fraoce. 
While Victor Hugo. Duma. Balzac, Anatole 
Franco and others liave nearly grown into 
English classics, Carducci, “the greatest sinco 
Dante,” as Italians know tiim to be, and 
Manzoni, the protagonist of Italian romaoticisra, 
are yet scarcely known outside of tho 
specialists in Italian lore Indian poverty in 
•^regard to Italy thus explains itself as a 
matter of course. 

Verdi the Composer. 

Great Britain and America, however have 
made good in another direction Tho English 
and American operas have served to natara- 
lize (he Italian composer, Verdi, in English 
speaking lands. And to know Verdi is to be 
, acquainted with a musical genius whose 
creation used to exert as powerful an innucnce 
on the mentality of the Italian masses as the 
ilazzinian gospel of duty in Young Italy. 


But in India, unused as sho is to European 
music, Verdi continues to remaio as unknown 
as Carducci and Jlauzoni. 

. Alfieri tho Dramatist of Liberty. 

Like tho national movements in other 
lauds, tho K.ibau nsergimtenlo w.as accom- 
panied by a dramatic revival And the Schiller 
of tho Italian stage was Alfieri. tho poet of 
freedom and writer of historical dramas. 
Ancient Oroeco ami Romo furnished him 
with th© major tliemes But whatever be tho 
subject-matter. Alfieri was first and last a 
propagandist. 

In tbo«o days. Italians ii«ed to sing tho 
clones of tho rcimblicans of “Roman times". 
The revolt against Caesar was a popular 
theme and Alfieri's sense of propaganda made 
use of tho subject in quite a sncccssfol 
manner. 

A Maker of Modern Italy. 

Propaganda and art do not match each 
other and so Alfieri’s dramas possess today 
mainly an historical signiticanco even iu 
Italian estimation But during the first half 
o! Abo i\looJ£*o.ef.b ootJo-T"* 
l^ul Filippo and other tragedies were the 
most powerful weapons calculated to spiri- 
tualize tho peoples of Italy in their hatred 
against the barbarians, the foreign rulers. 
Alfieri Will therefore always rank as a maker 
of modern Italy, one of the precursoi's of the 
trionirtrato consisting of Jlazzifii, Garibaldi 
and Cavour. 

Nicceliui’s Contributions to the Stage. 

It was not possible for Kalians to write 
freely on conterapor.ary politics. The 
Austrian government as well as the govern- 
ments of the Italinn princes controlled tho 
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productions cn the stage. The authors were 
tliereforo compelled to fall back upon the 
classics or the medieval history of Italy itself. 

A popular subject was the tirade against 
the tyranny of tho Venetian oligarchs. 
European literary as well as historical tradi- 
tion has always ascribed the worst excesses 
and inhuman cruelties to tho Council of Ten 
at Venice, Bnt when the dramatist Kiccelini 
produced his Jescart7ii on a Venetian theme, 
it did not take the audience long to under- 
stand the moral. Niccelini has been honoured 
by the government of New Italy with agrarc 
in Santa Croce by the tombs of Dante and 
Macbiavelli. 


ir 

Italy in English Literature 
It is doubtful if in India, Italy and Italian 
literature are known at all except in so far 
as they have influenced the English men of 
fetters. Italy’s loflaesce upon the literature 
and fine arts of England from the days of 
Fetrarcha down to Dante Gabriel Rosetti and 
the pre-Bafaelltes is a matter of history 
which every student is expected to master. 

To the same category also belong the 
incidents connected with the aesthetic com- 
plex described as Byron in Italy. Nor is it 
easy to discriminate as to whether Italy 
has become a household word among the 
readers of English poetry and drama through 
Shakespeare’s stories or Robert Browning's 
artistic studies All this is classic. 


Romantic and Real Italy. 

One feels as if Italy has appealed to the 
English mind exclusively as a source of 
romantic inspiration and idealism almost in 
the same manner as India touches the 
sensibilities of the Europeans and Americans: 
Tf. ’-s. tlipTpforo with a tremendous shock that 
one comes across the following lines of D. H. 
Lawrence in regard to Venice; — 

“Abhorrent, green, slippery dtv 
"Whose Doses were old and had 
Ancient eyes. 


This is the rude awakening of an artistic 
mind to the actualities of Italian life. One 
recalls the vicissitudes in Americ.a’s reactions 
to Japan. For about a quarter of a century, 
Americans used to love Japan as the land 
of cherryblossoms. chrysantheraunis and 
N maples But since the event of 1905, the 
>arae little islands of the Pacific have been 


getting their proper worth in the prosaic 
transvaluation of the world’s values. 

A Change in Orientation. 

While calling a “spade a spade,’’ Lawrence 
has happened to be too sincere. In hfs 
rigorous imagination, Italy is but a land of 
sepulchres. While other poets have suog of 
Italy’s oranges, figs, grapes and pomegranates, to 
Lawrence the fit emblem of Italy is the 
Cypresse of Florence. None but a cruel 
Realpolitiker in the realm of . poetry could 
have written : — 

Vicious dark cypresses 
Vicious, you supple, breeding. 

So/tJy swaying pillars of dark flatoe 
Monumental to a dead, dead race 
Emlalmed in you.” 

Italy is thus bnt another Egypt. This 
UDsenfiraental orientation to Italy among 
English writers is not without its practical 
counterpart For, the British statesmen and 
captains of cotnznerco and industry have 
learned how to ad.ipt themselves to the “new” 
Italy in all problems of interoatiooal 
interconrse Kot by the glories of the dead 
past but by tbe possibilities of the iinmc* 
djate fntnre can Italy inspire England 
to-day. 

III. 

Dramatic Forms in Italy. 

A new form of the drama has made its 
appearance in Italy. Only two characters 
are seen on the stage, the rest to be known 
and inferred from tJie convers.ntion between 
these two persons. The vogue h.is been ini- 
tiated by Niccodemi in his Afia. Niccodemi 
is by fat the roost popular playwright but 
bis new technique, although it does not fail 
to introduce Uie audience to the most 
complicated developments in human senti- 
lafjitsi. and- savunl, situaliAns-.h.'is- ^ren-rise tO' 
much adverse criticism 

Niccodemi Personalities. 

Niccodemt is one of those dramatists who 
still hold to the art of producing real liumau 
types and not mere Ibsenian abstractioas and 
Uaeterliackian symbolisms. Contemporary 
Italian society with its objective personalities 
and concrete intrigues is depicted by him 
in a brilliant style. As a rule, the leading 
role is played by bourgeois or raidd e das** 
and aristocratic personages in the Niccoderaian 
playa. 
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Pirandello’s Symbolism and Satire. 

Symbolistic creations have also been 
gaining favour among, the Italian masters. 
Dramas modelled on Ibsen’s Ohosts, for 
instance, are not untwown. Pirandello, the 
Sicilian author, has described a family in 
ruin caused by an incurable disease. 

Pirandello’s reputation is, however, not that 
of auimitatororan author of adaptation. He is 
an ironist and satirist of the first rate The 
mastery with which he employs sarcasm and creat- 
es absurd and almost impossible situations is 
a marvellous item in the world’s dramatic art 
And yet as a rule Pirandello’s characters are 
not individual personalities that one comes 
across in the cities and villages of Italy but 
abstract generalizations of human attributes. 

Historical Dramas 

Historical drama has never been without 
its votary since Alfieri and Niccobni wrote 
for the audience of Risorgimento epoch. The 
Risorgimento itself is the theme of a number 
of plays by Tumiati. In his Tessitore, the 
protagonist is Cavour who is described as the 
arch-diplomat successful in winning over 
France to the cause of Piedmont against 
Austria. Like didactic poetry, patriotic drama 
also can har^y satisfy the criteria of art 
Tumiati’s efforts have not been crowned with 
much sucecss. 

Benelli’s Renaissance Plays 

But another playwright in the historical 
field, Benelli has displayed bis ability as master 
of stagecraft in an exceptional manner. His 
psychological studies on the men and manners 
of the Middle Agts and the Ben.iissance are 
appreciated by the Italians as significant 
contributions to dramatic literature. As a 
wQifcer-in history, it may be noted, ew passant, 
Benelli tries to be a taithful antiquarian 

Real historical pereonalities have - been 
endowed with flesh and blood in the dialogues 
of BenelU’s plays. Lorenzo de’ Medici, among 
others, functions as one of the most living 
dramaits personae. These characters, although 
very familiar to students of history, appear 
as fresh artistic Benellian creations and yet 
in true perspectives. Some of the characters, 
as may be expected, are of course unhisiorical, 
but are fitted in with the milieu of the age 
as well as with the local values. 


lY 

Diversities in Italy. 

When somebody begins to know Italy a 
little bit intensively, it appears that the land 
is very diverse in landscape, folkmanners, 
dialects and wh.at not Lomb.nrdy, Venice, 
Umbria. Florence, Sicily, Naples, Liguri.a,' 
each is almost a world in itself in French 
and Oennan estimation, sad Italians themselves 
do not deny it. 

Tuscany’s Atmosphere 
Tuscany, the land of Dante, continues to 
occupy a prominent place in modern Italian 
Iitterature. Literary critics of Italy consider 
the langnage and very atmosphere of Tuscany 
fti be tbe aattical eleaieais ia ivhich aris sad 
letters flourish as a matter of course. Tuscan 
style, it is said, is clear, simple and perspicuous 
and although the impression conveyed is that 
of a superficial treatment, the substance is 
deep indeed. 

Cicognani’s Short Stories 
Simple stories of Florentine folk-life con- 
stitute the forte of Cicognani. He is interested 
in the middio class families and the lower 
strata of Tascan society. Cicognani is a lawyer 
of Florence and has much to do with the 
poorer men and women of the city. As such, 
(ho romance of depressed and submerged 
classes has whetted the literary appetite of 
this author, realistic ns he is. 

The Florence of the Poor 
What is the FJorence of Cicognani ? In 
his stories we see n city of old medieval 
palaces, dilapidated, unrepaired and almost 
uniobabitable, where to-day the families of 
petty clerks live or perhaps the descendants 
of whilom aristocrats. Cioognani’s Florence 
is, further, the city of lanes not often more 
than a yard wide, the narrow passages between 
the houses of the destitute and poverty-stricken 
persons. He exhibits the dirty worn-out rags 
hanging over the passages on both sides and 
the brilliant eyes of the cats running about 
in the dark entrances to the houses 

T 

D’ Annunzio 

The most famous representative of Italian 
letters abroad is at the present moment 
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HncloHbtedly D’Annunzio. Periiaps ho oires 
li{<! rciiutation to r con'iiJcrnblo extent to the 
of'fcrcs'iivo part lio attempted to play in the 
political lilo of post-war Italy, especially in 
connection with Fiumo. Hut it is curious 
that ho has recently bidden ndicti to public 
life and proposes to do^oto tho rest of his 
active days to tho pursuit of art in the villa 
at Oardono on tho romantic lake of Garda in 
Trentino. 

Adventurer without a Venture 

D’Annunzio’s literary work is many-sided. 
He is known in Italy as dramatist, story-writer 
and lyricist. Somelhing like a miscellanoons 
volume of autobiographical reminiscences and 
comments under the title of Tcntaricro senza 
Ventura (Adventurer without a Venture) has 
just been issued by the author in order to 
furnish his admirers wlthsoniospeeimeDsofbis 
’’best pio«e. the richest and most fertile in 
quality.” The book, as a collection of writings 
from 1890 to 1907, sorves. at any rate, to open 
up D’Annunzio’s youthful days the period 


which witnessed tlio birtli of his greafeit 
poetical works. 

Parables Eeinterpreted, 

One of the stories in this miscellany 
deals with tlie Biblical parable of the prodigal 
son. fiat tho interpretation is Don-DiWicai 
One almost remembers Anatole France's band- 
ling of tho story in Judas the procurator 
D'Annunzio’s prodigal son is not a vagabond 
living tho Hfo of riotous Epicures but an artist 
and admirer of classic beauties, a ’’flobeiDtati’' 
in tho better sense of the term. The author 
has sought to bring the culture of ancient 
Oreeco into relief by placing it in fl-o pers- 
pective of Jewish life and institutions, infer- 
ior as they nro in his estimation. The prod- 
igal son of D’Annunzio, as a student of the 
“higher values, ” does not therefore repeat 
but is 00 the other hand conscious that be is 
teaching his parcots things tliat they koow 
not Two other parables, the one of Lizsras 
and the Virgins, are dealt with lo the same 
“modern” manner, 


AT NANNOOR . 

Bt jebangir j. vakil 


Jlajalim Rami. 

I dip five hundred years 
fn tbo past, and see — 

As thru’ a veil of tears. 

As thro’ blight sheets of light, — 

A villsgo lass, 

A washerwoman washing whito 
Tiie soul of Chandidas. 

[Non. Nannoor. aviUage in Birbbum. Beneal. 
IS believed to have been the home of Chandidas, 
the lyric poet, whose beloved was & Iia)al,\n% or 
wasberwaman named KamL] 
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Indian Ait and Atmosphere 

Sir 0. P. Eatnaswarai Aiyar K. C. I. E, 
■writing m the Daily Express annual for 1925 
on Indian Art and Atmosphere, says. 

It has been reccntlr asserted and thereafter 
much debated that Indians cannot, in the nature 
of things, produce good poetry in the Enehsh 
language. There is some truth in such statements 
diough, like many another, it is only a halMmth. 
Is It not indeed obvious that all art must of its 
essence, be individual , be, in other words, the ei- 
^^es^lon not only of mind and soul but of atraos- 

E here ? Not only pedantic, therefore, bat supreme- 
r. silly are the efforts of those who sing of the 
primrose and of the nightingale never having seen 
the flower in bloom nor heard the bird sing If 
anything may be said to be truly “a heritage” it is 
art The remnant" shop is never a thing of beauty 
but the vendor of reminiscent or second-hand 
literature is an “old cloflies-man.’’ of the worst 
variety. Not only so. but exponents of such litera- 
ture or painting cannot even attain respectable 
mediocrity because their innate tendencies mn 
MSolutely counter to their lialf-acouired artistry 
Especially ts this the case with Indian art whose 
origins ara so thoroughly differentiated from West- 
ern tradition. Until the other day, the rules laid 
down by Agastya and followed by countless gener- 
ations of Silpis for making images in bronze were 
either derided or looked upon as iiroductive of 
bizarre form?, and only within the last decade has 
the inner meaning been understood, even by the 
Indian student, of the tremendous cosmic energy 
embodied in the Nataraja at Chidambaram, the 
supreme repose of the Dhyani Guddha and the rapt 
adoration of Uma It is rust being perceived that 
the long tradition of the Vigraha. whether it be that 
of the Lord of the Universe m rhythmic dance or 
of the flute-player Krishna, has its own place m the 
mstory of human endeavour and its special signi- 
.fic.ance as a symbol of emotion and faith. We owe 
It largely to Gangoly that we have been able to 
realise the comprehensiveness and the eclecfiosai 
of that craft. 

Historically it is also proved that in India great 
Sculpture and great architecture have been the 
resultants of qaickened religious enthusiasm. Art 
for art’s sake lias never brought about traoseeadent- 
a.1 iC'Dlts, at all events, in this land Elaborate 
rules may be laid down and faithfully followed but 
where there is no elan aroused by deep feeling they 
Will, at every turn, be a hindrance Wiihin those 
rules the Indian artist,' if he is touclied with the 
dmne fire, does not percliancc produce natni^istic 
facts but he becomes a revealer o£ idealistic concep- 
lions. The new Bengal school of paintiog so muw 
D rnarked contrast to the lacquered prettiness of 
navi Varroa is an example which lies to hand The 
lagore brothers had to get nd of the ti^itionsof 
Western painting, and it was only ■when the ob- 
session not only of the picture gallenes of Europe 
but of Japan was eliminated tiiat the Indian painter 
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came by his own. The characteristics of the 
Bengali School, it will be admitted, are its delicacy 
and Its quiet suggestiveness of tlie infinite. Perhaps 
the school has not produced vigour or movement, 
and as in Indi.vn poetry and Indian epic, so also 
in Indian paintiac, the personality of the artist is 
not so much in evidence as in the case of the 
great European masters. You do not get a 
Vel.isquez, a Titian or a Rembrandt but in the 
worts of men like NandiJal Bose and SurendraoaCii 
Kar and Daldar, the feeling abides that the artist 
has essayed not to reproduce Nature hut to escape 
from symbols and even technique, this process 
being another phase of the same spirit that created 
the Upanishads and inartingche essentia* difference 
between Turner and Constable and the contours of 
the Indian landscape portrayed by the 3Iughal and 
Rajput artists Indeed, the ideal of the Indian 
school of painting is that enshrined in the assertion 
of (he Swetaswatara Upanisbad, 'The One who is 
beyond all colour and shape by means of his 
SaKti colours and shapes the whole Universe and 
(oUim we bow.” It has been aptly remarked that 
it IS an appeal from the seen to itie unseen. In 
s,-iyiog this. 1 am not forgetting that Europe has la 
many instances produced the same effect and one 
need not go lurther than Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Monna Lisa” for an example. 


migration of Indian Coltnre 

To the same number of the Daily Express 
Mr. 0 C. Gangoly contributes an laterestmg 
article on the above subject He opens his 
article as following. 

Some of the most fasematiog pages of Indian 
history are those furnished by the nanation, of the 
story how the continental culture of India over- 
flowed Its geographical boundaries and poured in 
diverse and fructifying currents over maqy parts of 
Eistenj Asia, in order to establish nch colonies of 
Ind'iao thought which very soon developed into a 
Greater India beyond the seas. Ii is very commonly 
believed that Indians sought and found refuges for 
their outgoing colonies under the stress of religious 
persecution in the mam land and that it w^ the 
impa^ 01 Jluhammadao culture, which foiced per- 
secuted Umduisra or Buddhism to seek protection 
in the distant countries across the seas This popular 
misconception and misreading of Indian history h^ 
received a very useful corrective m tlie valuable 
data of solid historical facts which have been 
gi^nally revealed by the researches of scholars. 
It has now been definitely established that India 
sent out her colonies of Aryan thought long before 
the advent of Islam m India and that Aryan ad- 
ventuiers crossed the seas not under the stress ol 
any domination or political force but out .of the 
abund'Uice of their own energies and with the 
landaUe object of sharing the fruits of Aryan culture 
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with tho primitive races o! the Malay Peninsula, 
Indo-China. Siam and the islands of the Indi«i 
Archipelago. The currents of Aryan thought and 
culnire have flowed into Eistorn Asia tfarougfa 
diverse channels, the marks ot which are now very 
difficult to retrace. There is a very persistent 
tradition that one of tho earliest colonies to go ont 
to the East originated m Qnzrat; bat it is im- 
possible to subtantiate this, by actual historical 
evidence. On the other hand, the evidenoas hither- 
to accumnlated go to show that South Eastern A^a 
wa-s colonised by emigrants hailing from Uie banks 
of the Krishna, the Godavan and the Kavert. that 
is to say, from the coasts o! Onssa (Kahogai) and 
Southern India The people of the South have 
played a great part in the development of Indian 
civihsahoa beyond the seas The great -Tamd 
races of the South have sent out snccesmve waves 
of new colonies at different stages of their bis»cry 
to the different parts of Indonesia. The history 
of this colonisation is an interesting volume of 
many chapters and pages. 


continnes to do,so.aIl its eristence. Now. medical 
experts are_ beginning to realise that social eco- 
nomic and industrial facts Lake a very iraportint 
lart in the incidence and mortality of tuberculosis. 
Medical opinion is slowly but surely coming to 
see wtot I pointed out years ago that the soil U 
more important than the seed If the soil is rich 
and, the resisting power good, do microbe or in- 
fection can hurt us. It is roan that creates the 
cooditioas of disease w'lthin himself and the sod 
thas prepared blossoms into disease Poverty, 
msanitabon. on the other hand, social customs and 
habits that have grown with ages have prepared 
rtie soil in India for the growth of consumption. 
Therefore, it is the solemn duty of every father and 
mother to do everything in their power to help 
their children to build up a slrong constitution. 
They mav not have any money to leave their 
children hot they can hand them over a ngorous 
health which is real wealth. 


Dr. lluthn, writing in the Annual Supple- 
ment to the Swarajpa, says • 

It can be hid down as an axiomatic truth that 
the security of State is founded upon its liappv 
citizens living healthy lives lu decent homes and 
congenial surroundmirs . that only strong and 
vigorous nations inherit the aarth and possess . the 
land apart from moral and spinfuil qualifications 
I coateod that onlv the race winch is pUrsioally 
fit and efficient is capable of enjoying the blessings 
of liberty and of civilisation and handing down 
their heritage to succeeding generations Health Is 
wealtu. In these days of economic stress and 
fierce industrial comnetition only that btate which 
Ins the greatesttiumber of healthy aud cipible 
workers n«e to the top commands the loter- 
n3t)on,a! sffiirs and successfully coraprtes in tte 
markets of the world . . „ _ , . ... 

Where do we stand to-day? I/ioking from this 
p-'ints of view wh<»ro do wc Indians stiud to-day? 
We as comraunitips struggling to be .a nation arc 
handicapped and disabled at almost eyvry turn. 
liCtus f.aeo some facts There is no country in 
the world wliere poverfv. lasanitafion Mckness and 
death are so niiapant as m India There is no 
country m the world where plague, cholera. 
sraall-poT. malaria and other fevers claim their 
victims in millions as in India. Ad 1 to these 
tubci-CTiIosis which is bocninmca fearful menace cans- 
ing a great havoc in every part of India — espncially 
among young manhoodind womanhood Our infints 
die m terribly large proportion So mneh eo that 
there is do countrv in the world where infant 
mortalitv is so high as in India ThotisaDUs ol 
our young men and women have no Rfrenirth or 
stamina to fight the Kattles of fife and fade away 
from such disease as Piberculosis in the very 
fiowor of (heir lives Ouc middle-aged . mca. jast 
■when thev are becoming useful to th>>ir conntiTi 
are out off l>efore their tune like the frmt blown 
before the autumn wind V\ hv ? The v^ «win- 
ri^tinn ia TWir Tho child is born weak from a 
weak"motW and its pniso of life runs feeble and 


The Rise of the Negro 

Mrs Fainal Das gives tiy in the same 
paper so sccooot of Negn life lo America 
since its beginning Shesnms np the present 
situation .as follows : 

The Negroes lo Amenc-a do not enjoy equal 
rights, for the reason that they are discnminated 
against in the Cnnstian Churches, educational 
institutions and public Place*. In the south they 
maj’ not even ride in public vehicles that are n«ed 
by the Whites They are under graat disadvantves 
because they .are. as yek an oppressed mmontv 
mth o<3 dominant powicr. and ftKoeth la SfHie 
of the disadvaoLages nnderwhicli the Negroes suffer 
within fifty year.s from tJieir s)av>» d.ay,s they have 
progressed with a.storushmg rapidity. To-day. TO 
per cent of the Negroes in tho Dnit'd States can 
read and write Thev are doing their lest to 
spread ©duration among Ihcir people. Schools, col- 
leges. nod Goiversitie* supported by the Negroes 
are iocreasing. No longer are they landless but are 
becommv agrii-Qifiirist-.. znechinists. okilloJ work- 
men and profes'ioaal m“n as well The fatiire 
progress of the Negroes in America is bound to be 
greater m the coming years than it has been in th® * 
past because it is only the children of tho first 
generation of free A'*grn0S, who are eeiting into 
Universities and colleges and making their lives a 
success and they will erert a trcniendaus inQueace 
to raise the stindanl of Negro life, and they will 
ronso the Negro people to work for their national 
regeneration To^ay there nro among the Negroes 
in Amentia first rite Rchotars in’ everv field of 
hORian activity— Po^fs. Scientists, Doctors, Lawyers 
and Engineers Their number is on the increase. 


American Love 

Not tho proverbial crnss-ocoan variety, but 
tho nnirersal serioQs sort is the subject of an 
article In Sirnrajij/i from tho pen of *ti 
able man on the spot Dr f^odhhdn 
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Dr. Bose has been specially impressed by the 
philosophy of love as found in college boys. 
He gives us bits of it from a college magazine : 

“Don’t try to male a ivojnaa fall la Jove with 
you. If she’s going to she will any way. Il^’t 
try to mterest her, and she will find you perfetOy 
fascinstuis'. Be just as mediocre as you can, ana 
she will exalt you to unmeasured heights. 

Never agree with a woman— not even if you are 
forced to desert every principle you hold mostdear. 
yoman adores man when he dares to contradict 
her. She loves to imagine herself weak and helpless 
to fancy man big. strong, and capable, firm ae a rock. 

"Never believe anything she tells yon. If 
declares she adores football heroes, give up athletics 
^together and spend your time lounging about m 
lavender pyjamas and a pink quilted dressing room 
not forgettiEg_a heavy oriental scent and several 
gold-tipped cigarettes. If she tells yon she hates 
sports, never appear in her presence in anything 
less vinle and startling than a tra^ suit, and foot- 
iaif cleats. Shevviif go into rapture over your very 
perversity. 

‘ Don’t ezhvbit a pnin of sense, or she will think 
you are intellectual and boiing. In other words, 
M yourself, she wiU Jove you for your wortiless. 
pointless existence. 


It is easy to see why this is being undertaken. 
Jdsm is gaining ground everywhere. Tie mission- 
nanes are now genuinely alarmed. Africa bids fair 
to become entirely Islamic: news filters in fairly 
slowly from Bussia; but the 
b infonned that the Muslims there are increasing 
w'onderfully. In China, there are now 62,000,000 
Muslims. Java and the otner Islands aie almost 
entirely Muslim. Australia has many mosques 
and a number of Australians have adopted Islam, 
Turkey has risen from the ashes. In South Amenca, 
there are many thousands of Muslims, especially in 
the Aigenlme Republic and Brazil. In the United 
States of North America, many people are commg 
to Islam ; and in Europe, we find ilusUms in many 
countries. The vigorous propaganda from Wokmg 
in England is felt on all sides; and the number 
of the British jluslims increase weekly. And yet 
the country is in need of more Islamic missions to 
strengtlien the Voice of Islam Can you not ima- 
gine the state of mind of the clergy who see 
before them almost empty churches ; abroad in 
the mission field fittfe or no success? So this vast 
scheme is being worked out to try (o combat tie 
the success of Islam in all parts of tho world. 
There is one thing that is necessary. It is that we 
shouifd be fully prepared. 


"New Light' on Opium 
To Meiyn G. Cadwollader, a contributor 
to T/ie Outlook, an Anglo-Iodiaa month- 
ly, we owo the following discovery : 

In India, the eating of opium does very httle 
harm ; there are two reasons. First, it is not 
Widely used. Second, it is not smoked or eaten 
to excess. It is believM that the widespread harm 
that the drug does in China is doe to the very 
short time it has been in use in that country as 
compared with India. It is also believed that a 
population alter a few centuries be«>mes immune to 
such poisonous, though attractive, indulgences. Of 
tne hariQ done to a population by the habitual use 
of opium there is little doubt, yet everyone who 
knows anything about medicine and the wise 
use of drugs, speaks of opium with reveroice, nay, 
even with affection. 


Dang'er for Islam 

Khalid Sheldrake writes in the Islamic 
World : 

I was talking one day L'st week to a prominent 
Chnstian when he informed me that a great new 
offensive movement ^^as being prepared by 
thristamty against Islam, He said that the piincipm 
headquarters were in Amenca but the other 
Christian bodies were co-operating. " Soon,” he 
raid. " we shall see the attack in full force by 
means of newspaper articles, magazine stones and 
notes, plays, films, new periodicals, the issne of a 
amount of anti-Islamic literature hacked by 
all Uie vast resources of the missionary propa- 
gandist machinery. 


How Indian Blaslims look at New Turkey 


Jo the snmo jonrnAl Mustafa Ebsn writes 
on ‘’Turkey in Transition” and condemns tho 
policy of westernisation followed by Eamal 
Pasbx ITe are told that l^lrkey being no 
longer the seat of the Khilafat “cannot enjoy 
the spiritual homage of the iluslitn World” 
any more Not only that Mr. IChan also 
says 


But the most deplorable thing of all this is that 
the events vshich are taking place in the new 
Turkey under the regime of Eamal Pasha are as- 
BuiuiDg a grave attitude which is likely to deprive 
her even of that commonplace sympathy which 
the Muslims of the world are expected to have 
with a Muslim State. The Mushms of India,- for 
instancOj^who were perhaps the foremost in ador- 
ing the Turkish Khilafat and who were even ready 
to accept F^mal as Khalifa , if he had recognised 
the institution of Khilafat, are now asking with 
great anxiety ; "Is Turkey turniog her tack on 
Islam and adopting western ideals. Is she casting 
her Islamic costume bit by bit, and Europeanising 
herself ?" 

It seems that Kama! and his colleagues are 
determined to adopt western ways without putting 
them to the test of reason. Thev seem to think 
that every thing that comes from the west is good. 
Surely it is a sort of mental slavery, condemned 
by Islam. The Holy Prophet is reported to have 
said tliat "wisdom is a lost property of a believer 
who should get it wherever he finds it.” But at 
the same time, Islam forbids us from bhnd 
following. The Modern Turk, however, appears 
to follow blindly la the foot-prints of wesfera 
nationalism. He is indiscnmmately adophng the 
ways of the western nations. In making the 
brimmed cap the national headgear, the Tuik has 
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willy roi'Ul thu West. In hvini; n+tmtion* on 
jf'lytffny. Ilf' hat atfiln yn-MM to ihf' inHuwo 
ol tlif* vKs^tr'ni iiatifmt. and hat tint (hoiifilil o\‘'r 
tlif Inrnilul oonKfruicticf-K ol thii m^aMin'. Ilw 
folf atpirrif'nt oti Jhn {•'I'wt {•"rl.titta to {In* t»<inom- 

ii‘it (f)'i 111! > 14 , ill' KtrH : 'why KhooM ft man 
have t«o wiviN if he csinnrit Kiipiifiit nnn : and 
(or IhU re.iton fvorv ono vi»liln« for a 
wi(i> It irHiiiintl lo hUDiIy ihn wirl nUftit liia 
irjfviwe or tfioini of (iiihmit/'n'if*.* Hot jf no are 
to (i)tlow tin- nivniiicnt. tlm Tttrlisli li** In iiu> 
Iicrfial. It Bhoijl'l Ko fnrlln'r. and cnaf^t. Ihit a 
intn nfioTtld remain mnule if ho fiat not trot stiflin'' 
rnt ineaiiH to Kiiji'ort eacn onr* nife And tlw*n th«* 
numlK’r of ihn tlnldren should alto lit* m?lrio(<'<l 
and liirth control i*hotild l*o im|>ose<l Tim yonnji 
Turk hat porliajit foriMtten tlio cleinontary prinn* 
ph’t cf orainonii'A Any indiyiJaal tiho manta to 

enhanco hit tnofjme mu't incroA'o hia cjimnso. 

'lilts mill Bene at Inrfiitiie for moro eamintr. 
'Ihi'rofom. cfon{iimf.ally n sooond mamu'o.ia 
l-cnolU i.al. l«oftiutf> It tontnhiitot lo the^ carntnc 
capai-ily of tho man. Aciin, ih'' fvroi ue. mjivfi 
Jim liualkinJ and ibn wjfo hhould not Im only 
lAtfsl nnon merion.ary contidoraliona. 

Arttirdint: to tint princiido of cvtjnomica. iwy* 
pmout coiintriM should 1 >Q thf* moat prot|*«roiw 
ID the morld Are llmv 


Uuslim Criticism of ChristiAolty 
III tlio Banio journal. M. K. Andrew criU* 
cites Christianity in nooc too sj ropathctic 
terms. Says ho : 


mould Uaae ir(-utt'<l hln iliiMirn, luvi lie got any. 
Iliit from hi« trc.itiiif'Dt of ina iiiolhf*r he seema to 
l"» a Ilian of aery i<eovnh imd irriUhle nature 


lUJjgitm of the Future 
Bli, ^liilintoinad Din Jan discusses the 
‘'IteliRion of the rulure” in the fame journal 
.and fays : 

Tin* linman nnsi cannot remain without a d<-ity. 
ThUfiostiihte lias romoto l>^ rocnjmirM throturli a 
tfi-neral firaflico of loni; wen olt.iininir amonffst 
IsvaidoH of all colouru and ihura tliat inhabit our 
{flolio With this a'lranr 4 » of reason, the form of 
li-ity or the m'>le cf nori'lilp m.ay improve hut the 
•rlnricHj’i Bfntirnent yields yremnd in this respect 
Jm* ivifietaotly. Xo «oncl'T. therefore, (hat we 
und even the twciitiellj.j’emury Hindu worshirt'io? 
Iiia fitooe.troil ftide l>v Ride uiili Hie Hottentot and 
tilTennjf nee and fruit lo the rotiml pehhle which 
feay fave f<een picteif hy one of iiis forofRiars 
•rom the l>ei} of noy JjiJhatK’ajn a, id pia^^J on the 
A 1 l.ar nxxiro (he hoinace of fhildrcn andchildrcns 
Children who mav l<o di«po«e<l to rccIc hlessinif from 
jlio C/«ir>wn;nf (the water with which a Totarr 
•laa wasliwl the imaginary' fort of hia pehhle eod) 
At hiR chanen w/juisiiien. Xo wonder that the 
Jnclodioua chant of the holy Jiymna is still ntioff 
{rom every cloister more reirulirly than the 
*^u)ii’e extatio dance around his (rods of wood and 
Alone. Tlioso were, onco perhaps, espressions of 
A yeamine heart which coc-s out spontaneously to 
«(» imperfect cooccptioa of the deity. 


The dosmatie Christianity of the Church can* 
not ho a Cruo rcliffion from Ood. bceau.se its very 
teachinas imply ft aturtrestion of sin to the pure 
fnnotcnt minds of ihe chiJoren To prtadi CJirjv 
tiamty amonc children means to induce them to 
commit sm. o( w hicli they are so far udcodscious 
AV c caimot Bay to a child "You are sioful. and 
bond Flavc to Satan, because you have come out 
ol jour mother who conceived jou m sm. These 
words are sure to upset the simple mind of a child 
llcannc these, he cannot possitily have any idea o( 
RcJf-rcspect, or any veneration (or his mother 


Muhammadanism, says the writer, takes a 
(ligher view of human nature and believes 
in the innocenco of childhood The writer 
supports his view by apt quotations and 
gees on to say . 


Now, in comparisoa with that, Jet us take the 
case of Jesus In the first place, he did not many. 
Dor did lie beget any cliildren. Thrrrfore. he had 
no opportunity of expenencio:: the filial love. The 
life of Jesus is absolutely devoid of palbos, and 
ftcniiroents connected with the family hearth. IIis 
mother was the only nearest relative with whom 
lUns had to deal : and his treatment of her as 
Tcnorted in the New Testament is not commend^ 
bio. Ho is said to have addressed his mothiy with 

"*^"?VOTM*f'who art thou, what have I to do wifli 
thee” This mode of speech is surely far from 
being polite and civil I do not know how Jesus 


He fioc^ OD to desetibe how Reason has 
brosrcssively asserted itself In liuruan life 
And finally Rays: 

The modem man has fully realired that he has 
Jiccn given life to live and the Ucity pave him 
Jimba to work with aod sot to be dned up. Ue 
Is not an idle dreamer running after ideals whfch 
he knows for a certainty cannot he attained llis 
Aeed IS a jinct/cal code of life which should raise 
him epmtuilly as well as materially atonee, helping 
Jum on in ’this life and the life to come Xeither 
■ liaduism nor Buddhism nor j’Ct Christianity supply 
It They break short ata few ideals unworkatile 
And unattainable. This docs not suit him lie 
innst, therefore, reject them to-morrow, if not 
to-day. Sooner or hter his choice must fall on 
Islam when he will blushiogly admit his error of 
flclibeiately remaining ignorant of it and regret the 
wt tune 


Greater India 

The Calcutta Hcvieiv publishes a mono- 
graph on the above by Dr. Kalidas Xag M. A 
D Lit. (Paris) Dr. Nag deals with the many 
aspects of tho history of the India which 
dazzled the imagination of the world of 
pre-Christian days and draws general conclu- 
sions of paramount importance As an answer 
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to tlioso tvlio loTO to dream "? 

living in the heart of the world through 
millenniuras and all tho time separated fro 
it culturally and in other ways, he says : 

The first fiction and unfortunately 
tenacious fiction of Indian Historj' is ® 
unhistorical hypothests that oMhia 

“splendid isolation.” For 'he fabncation ot mw 
fiction we have to be thanVful as much |o |jic 
narrow outlook of late Hindu orthodoxy ^ Je-'ho 
erroneous picture of primitive Indi^ sot ety 
drawu by the early school of occidental philol^ ^ 
"While actoowled?inK fully the .value of '“O 
cf those scholare m the decipherment of 
ancient texts, we cannot fonjet that the outlook 
-of these new types of Rindits were RCTerally 
limit^ bv tho«e very texts which engrossea tneir 
attention. Thu«. frequently, too much emphasiswM 
laid on particular aspects of Indian life as su^e^ 
ed by some special terms or words, »ot 
little regard paid to the ceneral historical 
"Woids are valuable as landmarks in the pr^rtos 
of Bodety, but for that very reason they but 
viatic s^jmboh of the ever-changing and .ever- 
expanding life So, the picture of 
looia. cut ofi from tho rest of 'K 
external barriers of the ocean and 'he Uim'iam 
u well as by the ioternal prohibitions of a 
all-excluding cult of puwty. India ever clianun, 
Vedic hymns orcelebratiog occult fiaenfices.*^^^ 
transcendental philosophies or. absurd 
principles of life,— this fancy picture of India fad« 
away as soon as wo view it from the vantage 
jrround of history. 


Dr. Nag then tells us about a sujwnor 
conception of World Empire than that found 
in the ancient, the mediaeval or (ho modern 
West 

World-empire may be a new i^deal 'h? 

• Occident but It IS a dangerously old institmion oi 
antiquity. In spite of the unmistakable oi 

ancient history as to the inevitable sen-disinte- 
gration of such gigantic edifices resting on me 
ptemnous foundation of force. Greece jjpder 
Alexander and Rome under her 
ptoto-caesars and imperial ecesars atlcroptea iiie 
dangerous experiment, met with usual 
disaster, and. even in the very failure. l«t ine 
fateful legacy of empiie-building to all of t beir 
■■Biibanan” successors who ar* struggling uoto 
to this day, with varying degrees of succ^ aM 
pernianencj', with the same impossible, antiqualM 
experiment of antiquity - of building a woria- 
e-npire— a machinery of gain for a /nr at iot 
sacrifice of the many, based on the quiclsana oi 
selfishness and propelled by the inhuman energy ot 
brute force"' ... , _ 

. With phenomenal onginality. nay with dmne 
inspiration. India under Asoka the Great U /»•-*- 
B C ) suddenly developed an ideal of Empin of 
Peace and P)vgr(ss for all ithm 250 years ot 
the appearance of the great Buddha. India p^ 
duced another historic personality, IWwfinasoia, 
not only contradicted with an unparalled hismiiCT 
sagacity, the entire politics of antiquity up to nis 
age but also, like a Spiritual Columbus. msi»verea 
a new world of constroctive politics, which, un- 


fortunatcly, remains as yet only an aspiration and 
a dream for humanity. Behind him 8t^otche^ the 
ruin of ancient empires : be.forc mm unfolds 
tableau of lamentable duplication of tho. same 
selfish politics in our modern historj': and m tl^e 
-centre lies tho spiritual oas's of. Asokan impenai- 
ism. It shines as a beacon light in tho path of the 
political evolution of humanity, explaining the 
luCTtable decay of old empires and '9 

shamo tlic retrospOTtive laughter of the O 
imperialists of our modere age. Thus Gie empire 
of Asoka. with Its now philosophy of . conquest by 
Righteousness (Dharma-yijay.a) and its new foun- 
d.atiOD of univerKil " ell-t-emg (Kalyana) stimds 
as the central climacteric of human m»'o^ . 
onco a fateful warning and a divine inapiration 
for humanity. 

India of the times that Dr. Kag discusses 
was a source of inspiration to even the 
Oroeks, for, we are told, 

Down to the end of the rciirn of Asoka, tlie 
nellenic people looked up to India n » 
ally and a civilising power and .thus the G^ts 
seldom aspired to impose a civiUsalion of their 
^n. Uisioncally. also, this w the 
of the penwi of steady decadence of hellas svmch 
rendered the hellenum of thi» ePOch a ‘'amrerons 
solvent of the victonous Ro.man society. Both m 
art and htemture the Greeks were .^'WID* un- 
mistakable signs of exhaustion and atavism- oo. 
when Ucllemsm under Helii^orus and Jlenandw 
made headway for the swnd time .‘“J® ,7®^ 

bwrt of liindustan, we find ^omo of these Hellenic 
fldventurers already devotees of Ilindn faith. I-he 
taMis ilffnScolomo (c. IM ant.»u»ce8 


S'.reSS ,a “«r,vk.le tio Bfdk'St djf,.o 

Si 

Buddhist thought against Greek mind pus 
cess continued also m the rentm of art when tne 
Greek converts to Buddhism, collalorating with 
their Hindu fellow believers, develop^ the Oracco- 

influence on the art evolution ot Central Asia. 

And then the long end profoundly inter- 
esting chapter dealing with the spread of 
lodiau culture in the Indian and Pacibc 
Oceans which Dr. Nag fitly sams up as 
follows 

Thus listening to these profound hymns of the 
Polynesian Vedas amidst the v^t expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean, we seem to catch the real secret^ 
hidtcfs success in her career of .international^^ 
In spite of occasional lap=es to militansm ot the 
Kirt of individual sovereigns, the Indmn peccple. as 
y lhole. stuck substanUally <c>Jhe prnnn^c of 
Peace and Progress. They respected the mdmdual 
Sy of the races and nations, which vame into 
contact with them, offering their best ®“d evokm^ 
So best in othere. Thus India 
a record of collaboration m the vealm m tn 
Sublime and the Beautiful.. and 
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aamcs of tlio frreat'kincs and eini«rors were for- 
(totten. tljo people of tliCTo tultnral u)IODic'»i 
clicmhed with uratitude tho nicfiiorj’ of tbo bcmc« 
rendered hy llio innumerable Jndun monks nod 
tcadicrs, artists and pliilantlinipiitB— atlflcbi 
workci-8 for human proerw-H and internatiuoa) 
amity. 


Grievances of Telegraphists 
The Telegraph i/eiiewsays: '• 

It Boems that tlio Department Is BufTcriocr from 
old sores, and phyeicuma seems to be ^uirftu 
pocketing their duo tees without even aticmplinc 
to lliid Bnlves to heal tliem. There is, first of all, 
the liccrvUmenl. It is incomprchensiLlo how Iho 
authonlics haro kept the door to tJencral Service 
open, for all pmctieal purposes, to one community 
alone and closed for all else. There are atiout half 
a doren AcRlo-lodian Homes from where the lie- 
partment obtains recruits for tho Ocneral Service, 
ond tho pitj' ol it is that thceo Homes are not even 
oi'cn to those Indians who have adopted European 
mode of life, but lave unfortunately rcuiocd 
Indian names. There are two Indian Colleccs. no 
doubt, for traminc in iho line, but the only service 
tbo Euccenful candidates can sspiro to 
Ihroush them is Station Servuy. The Ocneral 
Service recruits are In (lie enjoyment of such higher 
salary and other fa^ihUes, whereas tho Station 
Service bands hare to be satisfied with practically 
half the salary the former enioj’S 

We are rather reluctant to lake upoo ourselves 
the unpleastmt task of dcalioR on communal distinc- 
tions m I existence in the Scn-ico Wcliavc al- 
ready siveo our oPinioos on the subject, and have 
stated in plain JaoRuatre on what panciphs tho 
union stands NVe however, find that in the 
Kao\ntenng branch of the Skmco this communal 
distinction is a prommeot feature and tho pro- 
dominance of one community IS not by virtue of any 
extraordinary ment which it possesses, but because 
it happens lo be that parlicular communitJ/ We 
shall have no cause of complaint if selection lo the 
EnRineerinR branch is made On tneni, and not do 
complexion, and the door is made open to all. 


Bishop Fisher on the South African 
Question 

Bishop Frederick Fisher, who visited 
South Africa in order to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of the situation there, (ODtnbntes 
a highly interesting article to The Kational 
Chtistian Council Review of January, 1926 
W^e give below a gist of the same . 

The continent of Africa presents one of tho 
most perplexing racial situatioiis in the modern 
wor'd The problem is not confined to any one 
section Its major difficulties rest upon the conflict 
between a natwe-born population of more than ISO 
' million Negroes, and a community of less thw 
tnree million Caucasians who, with a hwdily 
f developed modern commercial ciViliratioa, have 


taVen possc-ision of Iho continent. TIjc white 
controllcm. whctlicr political, coramorml. or 
ipdustn,ii, are determined to maintain al>soliito and 
univcfwal while biipremacy. . How to do this, and 
Bt tho Mmo timo allow for nduuation and .advance- 
ment among tho black and brown • people, is the 
unMlvnl problem. 

The aulerfal rcfioiircea of South Afriixv are m 
Uio iLinds of the while race. Theso fios6<^sions 
havo made it possible for certain sections of tliat 
race to mainlain a cor^letc monopoly of raw 
ipatcriafs and minerals. These rcsourwis have f^een 
developed Ihrouch coloured lalour. That labour 
ba.s now come to the place where it realizes its 
own dtSc-ulvanlages and its own slavery. Jt ha.s 
liccomo vocal, and tlio question now is whether 
the ono million and a lialf white people of tlio- 
Union of Bouth Afnoa will be able to continue to 
own and control all the rcsoiircos of tlie country 
without enuiiialjy yielding at least a portion of the 
possessions and tlio control lo the people whose 
blour ha.s hcipnl to produce tlic prosperity. And 
deeper than this is the fact tliat the land and 
minerals loth originally bcloni^ to the millions 
ol people who originally inhabited the tontinent. 
The history by wliidi white control was developed 
is not an unsullied page. 

The racial characlcr of the population in the 
Union of South Afneo is approximately as follows ; 
White, lAlO.OOO: Jnduns. IGI.OOO; Blacks (Negroes 
of vanous tnbes). £>.000.100; Coloured ttbe technical 
term used there for Uiosc of mixed blood), TOO.fXlO. 

Tlic distntaitjon of the Indians is approximalely 
as follows : Natd. 110 CM : Transvaal. 12,000 ; Cope 
Trovince. 9.fX)0 The Orange Free State is scarcely 
worth listing I’ccauso an absolute exclusion law 
has kept the Indian population down to 400 residents. 
Most of the Isdjans in Natal are encased in 
agricultural islonr. There are, however, a few 
thousand engaged in slnllod labour m mills and 
factonev. as clerks in offices, as waiters in hotel*. • 
and as domestic servanta. The more prominent and 
powerful persoualities aruouc the Indians are 
successful traders engaged in all kinds of trade— * 
wholesale, import, retail. Some of them aie 
extremely rich and live in palatial homes, possessing 
all the luxuries of modem life. Others are in very' 
comfortable circumstances and cazrv on euccessful 
retail trade in the cities, in the small towns, and m 
the rural districts. This situation, with slight 
variations, prevails in other provinces. 

The successful Indian trader is undoubtedly Iho 
cause of the present agitation. The native African 
prefers lo trade wjlh the Indian. The Euroifim. 
therefore finds great difficulty in competing The 
lodiaa » wvUves to syewd rsiete tvw.e vw lar?«.iwinG 
than IS the European. The Afr.can, along with the 
Oriental, is fond of spending time over his purcnases 
and therefore the Indian is much lietter equipped 
to carry on successful trade than is the Euiopean. 
The poor European in most cases, as well as the 
natiTO Afncan. ran secure better bargams through 
Indian traders and shopkeepers- The Indi.-m is 
willing to give long credit and easy terms or 
p^oient and seldom, if ever, fakes the debtor to 
court. This means that the poor European trades 
with the Indian in preference to bis fe'low -European 
Sttangely. however, this very. European, vibo 
setrarra his goods at a cheaper price and on better 
terms from the Indian, becomes greatly influenced 
by politicians when the racial issue is raised at 
election time. JIany poor Europeans told me that 
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they feared they could not uiist 'without the Indian 
shops, but that when the Tacial issue -was at state, 
public opinion practically compelleu them to cast 
their veil's for the 'white mlicy. . . • 

It would appear, therefore, that the problem is 
not altogether one of economic coraMtition. but 
that race prejudice lies at its root The Indian is 
able to sell his poods at a cheaper price, partly 
because of the fact that he does not spend to much 
money upon his own living. The European 
constantly refers to this fact as evidence of a lower 
standard of living. Verv frequently the remark 
is made that the Indian is able to live on .the 
smell of an oil rag’ Hut other elements enter into 
this question of the standard of living. The Indians 
are deliarred from residing in the expensive hotels, 
and from dining in the pood rtsstauranfs of the 
city. They are debarred from theatres and other 
aronsements. This naturally means that the IndiaD 
is forc^ to patronize the cheaper and lessuMirable 
places of the citv. flis inhibitions compel him .to 
practise economies which are as distasteful to him 
as to any other self-respecting citizen. 

There is a strange jcaloasy on the part ot the 
whites with reference to the prosperity of the 

Still' another fact is that the Indians do. not 
drink. The liquor bill of the white South AfncM 
citiz^usiscolossal One wonders how Eurowan society 
can long continue to ensi with su'’ i high uqow 
bills. Gambling at the races andelsewhere. excessive 
sports, laxunes. infl'ited white w-ages. and other 
extravagances enter into the high cost of living 
among the whites, and the relatively lower co«t 
of living among the browns. Aoy stranger from a 
foreign conntry would be surprised at the conipai^ 
hve luxury in which the white people of t^uth 
Afnca desire to live. There are hero and there 
dreadful slums where the peer whites congregate, 
but for the most part, the whites exp^it to have a 
standard of living which is f.»r beyond that which 
prevails in their own home countries. 

One ot the reasons most ..often givim for the 
white attitude toward the Indian is his alleged 

low standard of living. ^ . 

But the reasons for this low st.andani of Imn- 
must not be overlooked. , , . . ^ 

First, the ghetto-system, under which the 
Indians are segregated in a small . section of me 
city and not allowed to live in the 
sections reserved for the Europeans Most .01 ine 
hillsides and lovely views are restricted residential 
snb-divisions No Indian need applv. for laud t^re. 
Wherever new suburban sub-divisions are b^g 
developed in cities such a-s Durban, the real «rate 
sign-boards read, ‘for Europeans only, riirthcr- 
more, the deeds which are granted for residences 
in the good sections have a non-. 4 siatie clause, 
making it illegal for the owner to sell at any time 
t'' an Asiatic Naturally, the Indian is erere^ted 
in a territory which becomes a ghetto and where 
the worst living conditions prevail. 

Another reason for the low standard of livi^ is 
the meagre svage which is paid to the agncultnral 
labourer. About the brat that he . can earn is 
f'-riO per month. What Kind of high standardof 
liTiag <an be maintained on this TOger ine 
barracks, or living quarters, provided bv the planta- 
hoas and mills for their labourers areiin most cases 
? disgrace The only respectable thing about them 
1* thf whitewash on the outside 


The humiliations endured by the. Indian com- 
munities are difEcult of explanation. If the dis- 
criminations were social only, then the observer 
could find parallels in other countries. But where 
the restrictions aro social, economic, domestic, 
political, racml and religious, one is compelled 
to look to ancient times for parallels Indians must 
rido on the three rear seats only of the trams : 
they are debarr^ from certain public hbranes; 
they are refnsed entrance to nrst-elass hotels, 
dining-rooms, clubs, Cnnstian associations, and 
even charohes. They aro universally called coolies. 
An ofiicial textbook in geography for certain of 
the while schools, shows the p-cture of a Bengalee 
gentleman with the caption 'a tvpical Indian 
coolie.’ An Indian graduate of Cambridge or Oxford 
or any Indun University will l>e pointed out by 
ignorant white children -or adults as a “coolie.’’ 
It IS not culture which is taken as the standard, 
but race, and race alone. 

All Indian business men are required to obtain a 
trade licence, which is given by a white olllcial at 
his owu discretion, and w’htch must !« applied for 
and renewed penodically. All Indians wishing to 
travel for commercial or social purposes from one 
I'rovincc of the Union to anotlier. . must obtain a 
passport ticket which is always limited as to time, 
the maximum being two or three weeks. This 
ImmUiation partakes of tlie same D.ature as the in- 
dignity that is heaped upon the native Afncan, 
who. since the while man has teme into his 
country to control him, has been obliged to wear 
continuously a toss on Jus person, giving his 
registered number and showing that he has paid 
his ux. It w as though the whole black population 
were convicts at large. Nothing id modern times 
isat all comparable to it save the in'amous ‘yellow 
ticket’ of Czarist Russia 

Id industry, the ‘colour bar’ reserves nil remu- 
nerative labour to the white worker, and the 
colour of his skin determines whether a man may 
receive twenty-live shillings a shift or two shillings 
and his food. Just consider to what lengths an 
noblushiog racial arrogance can go. when m the 
Transvaal half tJie tax of a native Afncan 13 
remitted iflie has icorkfd three months for a vlnte 

course, the white raanforgets thecircumstances 
which brougiit the Indians to Natal. In the early 
days, the Bntish sugar planters found that 
the Bantu 'll as not a successful agriculturist. 
Therefore, the early planters looked to the great 
country of India for tlieir agricultural labourers. 
Agents were sent to Indian viUages. and labour 
xvas recruited. Individuals and families came. 

Tliere IS no greater cultivator of the Lied in the 
world than the Indian. There is no agricultural- 
ist 60 patient There is no agncuUurali«t 
more industrious and steady. Men, women and 
children worked long hours. The contracts that 
they liad signed stated that, if they successfully 
completed one 01 two terras, they were to be 
allowed to purchase plots of land and settle as 
permanent citizens of the new country. They 
successfully completed one term, two terms, three 
terms. They saved their little earnings, and 
purchased little sections of land g^n v hich they 
nlant^ sugar-cane and vegetables. TJiev prraperea 
until after a while they or their natiye-hpra sons 
gamed control of the vegetable markets of Durban 
and other towns. 
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ihuiiUt. f-arrinl on in villia'*H inainlv, liion* n 
fho ^liiairi'ti. I‘'ft «o «an liaMtr 

uii any kd-xI cauNt* fur want of Jlit 
}nowlinI«('. fund* and fa'-iliti'*-* 

Til'' fxi-ti<-n(o uamM dimnK y«m 

coiuiniv'^l till* Handti lint Itn kU'nder tan 

do itiu- ti L'W>1. and lo n hrtor imtn'jpr cf citU »n«l 
woini-n. if tt Oxti-iidH it< n'tniiir^ tnnro and mon* 
to rnnl nr* n Anil Huh work tan Ix’it t*** nrhitwrtHl 
DiiU’ Si !ionI<. hnli'rn l**tlnrcH. tiroi* 
IntiiiK Jibmri'-’*, Iioiji-* Jndintry and mnrt- 

in«a of tnotfii'nt Tlio tiotinril of tho Samiti oar- 
noatij' nrjw'.il'* for lJ;o /vijvf aym/oliiy am* hoirty 
jtv-opfrntion of tli*’ t'fnomna jhiIiIk' in onW to In* 

flido to taro’ on lint woi-M work." 


Tbo Imperial Library it a Lending Library 
Many pooplo nro tinder tbe ImprctHlon 
ffmt Iho Initieriflf Library a burcaacrntic 
fn^tlfution of aonio nort and not a (iCrary m 
the ordinary Kcn^o of tlio term, meamne a 
library frorn triucb people can borrow bool« 
and bo on 7o such pcuplo the foUovrini' 
HUoUtion front nn article by Jlr J A Cliap* 
man (wlio ja tn ebar^e of tbe Imperial 
Library) wlncli oppe-ired in tlic Sloff^mnn 
will proto of interest 

TiiO BTMfoif diflieulty «e hive experi«'ncc<l liu 
licen to imke known tiui till' ltnpon.al Lii.rarj- la 
not for ttov mmont and <l<'pif(«ii'ofa{ u-s** only 
blit to for tlio public also . (urtlicr. aad ttm la of 
Rtitf prcat<’r imi'0ftan« tfnt it m a l/mdioe 
and 1*1 propared to send ita tooks to approved 
persona, anywtioro m lodu or Huftna There ore 
Kcliolars all over India and Burma who do net 
know tin's It IS not only t-fiiolars to whom the 
iHXiks may be Rent in praaioi anyone wlioapplies 
for (ho Joan of book is approved 


A Champion for Indian Women 
The Shi-DUaima says 
Ladv Chatterjee. wife of the nigh Comyis- 
sioserfor India, i* writing in the Knglisb papers 
in support of reforms for the Indian workins 
women. She upholds all the legisiaiivc activiUos 
of Mr. N. M. Joshi for the betterment of the 
labourios clas«e3 She calls attention to tho 
present unsatisfactory inspection of facfoncs aod 
mines, half of tho latter not being inspected at ail 
thoush thero are 80,000 woraen working in them. 
She supports the passage of tho Maternity Beneflts 
Bill and urges the cstablfsliment of an indostnal 
health seme* She also wants a Truck Act which 
will protect the workers from hereg fined bp the 
deduction of wages sometimes for double the length 
of ahsence Of course she promotes the child 
welfare moveinent which is even more necessary 
m India th.an in England ^yhat is pnojanly 
renuired, she says, is recognition of the fact that 


*b<r«ofl'*r III afj'toryii n buratn bi-'ing' and 
tbit his nnd b'T licilili an I bipptofsi are as 
•wif*aitsflt (o as tli*’ firoHiK'nlj' of 

Uie imlHstry. N\e njnvi entirely with Imr and 
hoiiQ her words nn i tnlltienie will do rnu'fi to 
•inprove the conditions of tlio millions of women 
»i th** fo terms of tbii v.ai( Itnd. 


Sir Valentine Chirol on the New Viceroy 
Tbr* Itifliou I’fti'ni contains an article on 
the New Viceroy from (lie pen of Sir Vab'ii* 
Uno Chirol, We ijocfc from it below ; 

An ^jlgli»h genlli’inan in t’m liiglm'-t Ben"'* of 
(lie mrrn. Mr. (fool utifuls for all tli it K 1"^( m 
Hnti-U tniblm life rntouilie*! l,y the fiintrBi I rr.ith 
otpoliH'Ml intrigim. Im Ims n‘’vcr Bongljf ilio liin^* 
liglit front wfiKli as Vic.erov it will lio dilllcult for 
him afloxctlmr to rwaiw; He (i,m none of the lar- 
vcnu'ii love of pomp nnd iinumsian'e nor the 
hwyer'* fvility for glib phrases wlmli so often 
(ficguine tli«h'l[ cfcoiirag*- re<pifre<f for coming 
to deci'ions and (■liouldering responRihility. (fo is 
uoivcnatly crisiite.! wiili just tlio«e >fiu)iiies of 
(liara<i<r wln'eh |iHrioli' Jndnns like (Jokliafe 
used to nvHwni’-e ns typical of llm Isst represent- 
ativcn of the (Intisfi race in lodia. and his Btraight* 
forwanl sense of dut) is part of a simple religious 
faiih-the same eame»i Cliris'ian faith which jn* 
Bpifoil the love of India in some of tho greatest 
Ifrilish odmmistratnrs who were his Brandfalher's 
ctmtcmporancs and collal>or3lors and vero not 
ashamed of 1<lievinB that the eovernance of India 
Was a great and fioiis trust •ominitted to them 
by I’rovidcocc Tins is Rurelj no mean title to 
•ho *ionfidcocc of the people of Indus who rndo 
tliein«e]vcs on I'Cing more spiniiially miadcs! than 
the modem naimDs of the Western woild. and 
the rcstoralioo of Indnn *.onliifence in the Sincerity 
of llniish atalesmansUip is nerlusi.s the ta<k uunremo 
tieyond all others lO tho India of to-day. If tho 
now Viceroy tan achieve tlmi task, his selection 
for the most distingiiished hot al'-o the most 
ditTituU position in this far-thing Empire of ours 
will iic a boon for India and for England. 

.Sir VaJeotiOe has roost prob-ebly paiotetl (be 
Now Viceroy in right colours , but he lias «et 
him a (ask to perforin winch the Viceroy-elect 
will have to fight not only Indian piglicaded- 
ness III not has tug auy faith in the Xintish 
btit also the spirit of Hritisb Imperialism It 
wiU bo a boon to tho world if ho can do 
the fatter successfully. 


Officeia of Civil and Postal Accounts 
Offices 

JTie Aecounts Comrade, a quarterly run by 
the Civil aud Postal Accounts Offices Association 
says : 
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shop cooly \ntli the exception that while the latter 
earns his livelihood by means of purelv physical 
labour, the former does so by the virtae of 
mental labour. In beholding the scene when 
we emerge out of the four walls of out offices 
after the office hours are over, one can easily 
realize the truth of the aforeseid statement. 

Then it goes on to describe bow these 
ofBcers find it impossible to live decently on 
the pay they get Their whole life is drab 
and devoid of ‘carefreeness’ and comfort 


Social Survey of a Chinese Village 
We tate the following account from the 
Monthly Lahonr Review . 

A study of social conditions in SuDB-Ka-UonR, 
a small Chinese village about 7 miles fiom 
Shangha, was made in the fall of 1023 by students 
of Shanghai College. While in the Csited States 
social surveys are frequently made as a preliminarj’ 
to devising plans for cmo betterment, this is said 
to be the first one made in China. The study 
covered the following points laraily and religious 
life; town government, housing, health and 
sanitation . industry, agriculture, and trade ; recrea- 
tion : and education. 

The village which was chosen for the survey is 
a small oae of about 300 inhabitants, and although 
It IS situated within a few oules of such a center 
of trade and industry as Shanghai, the life of tho 
people and the organization of the vill,jge are much 
the same ss they were a hundred years aga la 
view of the rapid development of the country 
about Shanghai, however, and tlie fact that the 
village is sow only a little more than a mile 
from the present industrial region, which 
is rapidly pushing toward it, it is to be 
expected t^at the inhabitants ^vl^ soon l>e 
forced to give up their agricultural pursuits and 
take part in the industry .ind trade of the region. 
The industry of the village was onginoliy entirely 
agricultural, Out now only about a thud of the 
population are farmers while tliere are a number 
of small shops and workshops. The people in 
general are poor and less than half the families 
own farm lands. 

The pnncipal agricultural products of the villago 
vvce. ccAitm, and teans Ovnng to too 

natural feitihty of the soil, the crops require 
comparatively little labor, the men woiiing Iwrd 
only m the planting and liai vesting of each crop, 
while most of the weeding and cultivating of tho 
soil IS done by women. 

Wages vary according to the season. During the 
summer and in the fall, the pay is 50 cents, 
ilexican. (.one t> Moxicau Vi ‘t America^) per dav 
Avith no food provided, and per month with’ 
food, and 36 cents per day without food and Rl 
per month with food during the rest of iSn 
year. ” 

.la nearly every house, there aio more or less 
primitive industrial processes curried out 
as spinning, weaving, pounding grain in sS 
vcsselB, etc. On the other hinil, i ,0 S! 
modem tji.es of machinen- have been mtiodSl 


such as cotton gins and rice-nohshitg machines, 
llost of the clothes aod shoes worn by the 
resideofs are home-made 

There are 21 workshops in the village, the 
wages of carpenters, masons, and tailors being 
50 cents per day without food and 25 to 30 cents 
per day with food Bamboo workers received 40 
cents per day if no food was furnished and 20 
cents with food There were only 6 factor^’ 
workers, all women residing m the village. Tiieir 
place of employment was a cotton mill 3 miles 
away which couid only be reached by walking, 
and their working hours were 12 per day. Their 
wages ranged from 20 to oO cent per dav. 

There were 47 small shops in the village which 
earned on the retail trade of the village and the 
surrounding country. The earnings of these shops 
were uniformly small, owing to the small amount 
of business done and bad debts These shops 
are generallv located in the front rooms of house? 
and are looked after by the aged or inlirm members 
of the family. 

The means for recreation in the village were 
almost entirely lacking as there was no public 
playground and no prospect of securing one except 
m connection with a newly established school. 
Such villages as the one studied are almost com- 
pletely shut off from the outside world because 
of bad roads and lack of conveyances and there is 
a general lack of association with their neighoors 
among the iohabitants. particularly on the partof the 
women as they never go to the tea houses which 
are the chief meeting places of the men. 

A school established in JD21 by a cJub in 
Shanghai College has taken the nlnco of tho 
old-type school formerly maintamca. In 1023, a 
new seboolhouse was built by one of the citircn?. 
At the tune the survey was made, there were 
60 pupils in the school, of whom 8 were girls The 
school has so far been very little used for social 
purposes but it holds about the only po<:sib]lity 
for development of social and recrMtion.il facilities 
at piesont among the residents of tho Milage. 


The Karnataha View of the Congress 


The Kar 7 inla).a and Indian Rciieir of 
RciietvSs edited by D. V. Oundappa, is “an 
independent organ for the people of Indian 
States and a register of (he progress of Indian 
NiUonAU^wv”- Ceiirideitlsig WvA it eenljim 
than twenty pages of reading matter, it is 
titled a bit evtravnganfly. No loss extra- 
vagant nro some of its opinions as 0.10 bo scon 
from the following 


. oot so iIhi«trious .tod its 

wrk not so fraught '«ith tho destinies of the ii.ation 
vre could have nfforded to hiigh orer the last 
s^ion Of (ho Indian Natien.!! .is an cLv 

w.-mliag in kvider-hip was its 
presidential address and so ccn'phcvvitlv purldind 

pecfation with which its dtxi-ion w.'is l-otr-' Kvitfsl 
^ ."'omm, n Borgxli. a iwi— i.V nresi- 
dent iMrs Rnrojini N'niJii) could do to r-ww iKm 
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Wbat does The Karmlaha etc. etc. propose 
to ilo with Mrs, Nnidu for her threefold cnjoe 
o£ being "n woman, a Bengali and a poet” ? 


BeIig:io}i ia East Africa 
The T'edi'e Marjaxine publisiics an iuterest- 
iDg article by Pandjt Cbaiuupatl sf.A. on the 
above. Wo give quotations from it below : 

The natives o! East Africa, tliouch duhUd 
“Heathen" hy Chnsthn writers, arc not without 
tlieir own conception of God, to whom thev thinb, 
man is re'ponsihle for his good and bad deeds 
The theory of evolution, which traces a oradalion 
m the ideas of divinity, cherished by various 
sections of mankind, so that to races it 

assisna very crude superstitions, from whith. by a 
process of gradual development some sort of 
pantheon, according to it takes shape, to nieree 
hnaiiy into pure moiiof/ieigiu. is CDitreiy upset by 
a tUTSory observation of the simple form of teliEi* 
on professed liy tho East African Negro. He has 
neither idols, nor sacred places, nor therefore anv 
temples of worship. IIis Ood whom he calls 


“3f«iien” is an abstract divinity. lie relates bo 
mythic tales of Ills earthly or heavenly life. Call 
to account an African servant for some fault in 
serving you, and ho will at once answer, “Jlungu” 
knows. Thrc.itcn to dismiss him, he will instantly 
reply, his trust j? m ‘■Jlungu.” Fice him he 
will take It stoically, and say you are not cutiing 

his hands Ihese arc tho gift of ■‘jltungu.” and 

yet can earn hiiu hts bre,!!!. Surh complete re* 
MgnatioQ IS peculiar to this “barbarous” believer 
in “Moncu,” 

.Tlio Hast African has no system of worship, 
nis innate trnst in an omnipotent, omnipresent 

B rovidenco steels his heart against any mishap. 

'cs wants are few. locredibfy few. fffs caftie 
are his mam wealth. He eais of tho abundant 
products, which mother E,irth ungrudgingly 
supplies him Jle wanders about in a state 
of nature and only on market days hangs a 
ji/eco of leather or a bunch of grass to hide 
Iii9 “nakedness”. He h.is no elal>oralo home 
and knows liftfe of the sins of society Any Negro 
may share with him tho ripcc of btead which his 
labour lias fetched him with your b!a< k-skinned 
menial another Negro will corns to sleep and if 
you ask what relation the intruder is to your 
sonant the latter will un/iesifaliBgly say, lie is 
hts brother 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


A View of the Chinese Renaissance 

Ph. de Targas discusses ‘‘the Religious 
Probiera in the Chinese Renaissance’ in the 
January number of the Intermttonal Hevten 
of 3Iisswns. In his discussion be appears 
to take into account only the ultra-ra^ern 
youth of China, victims of a type of Western 
Education winch receives everything with a 
“rationalistic” sneer excepting a hard blow 
between the eyes, and draws conclusions 
with an All-Chtna significance He says m 
the beginning- 

China’s primitive organizations could not resist 
the impact of western industrialism in ita 
youthful aggressiveness supported by the bnge 
power of modern states and by their militara forces 
For a time Clima refused to see ia fhw defeit any- 
thing essentially different from former militaiy 
defeats sustained at the bands of bartiarians Then 
inferiority in certain material features was recognv- 
/ed and western armaments and railways were 
adopted Ijater again was seen the necessity of 
adopting some of the methods of the new mvilira- 
tion in education, industry and government kmally, 
when these partial revolutions proved ineflbetive 
CJiina decided to open wide doors to modem 
culturo as a whole, accepting not only Its mdostnal 


products and its technique, hut also its thought and 
Its spint This fundamental change of attitude 
took place about the period of lOl") to 1019. It has 
given nse to what the Chine«e call the New 
Civilization Movement’ or the New Thought 
Movement, often referred to by foreigners as the 
Chinese R«*iiai«s3ncp ' the cre.-ilive roovemenl by 
wUicIi CUma, having appropriated the new culture 
which has come from the West, is applying its 
principles to the renovation of Chinese cultural life, 
whidi IS to become an integral but independent and 
onginal part m the vast umtj' of to-morrow s world- 
wide civilization. 


Then we are fold that “China” at present 
values nothing higher, than material progress, 
scientific learning, political freedom and 
patnotie fervour, the hitherto established 
religions of “China’’ are tottering on the 
brinkof non-existence and whatever savours of 
(be non-sciectific and impractical is aiiatheniva 
to “China". For example : 

A large number of Chinese liad studied in 
universities abroad. Tney found that in many a 
lectnre-roora Christianity was never mentioned 
except as a neeligible; obsolete institution They 
heaud science taught as if it were the sole founda- 
tion of modern tultiire. Most of them do not seem 
to hare come in contact with tho newer and 
broader currents of thought in Europe and America- 
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Having taken ■with them from China a stroDc 
piejudicc against tlio foreign religion, they did 
not troaWe to peek out ChrisfiaDity Mbere it is 
living and strong On their return home tlio<ie men 
became very indnential: many }omed the stafl 
of the National University m Peking, or of other 
progres'iive univcrsnies. Some of them, notably 
returned students from France stood for apgre««-iTe 
atheism. The great majority taupht the Rieatness 
of science, tlie absolutness of the truth which it 
reveals and the duly of building the whole of 
liaman life on the basis of scieoce alone. 

And 

Tagore’s visit to China in April and Slay, 1921 
was of groat interest from the religious rwnt of 
view- His poetical pantheism roused no symp.vthr. 
In spite of Ills iiterari” prestige, and altliongh he 
came as the representative of one part of Asia to 
another, his reception was evtremely cold, and 
amounted in fact to ,i deliberate rejection Ttio 
enthusiasm of Young China for raaterwl civiliration 
of the western tvpe rose up in arms against Tagore’s 
ideal of a primitive oriental culture, of delitUment 
from material goods and of a contemplative hfc. 
All compliments addressed to T.igoro were stnctjy 
limited to his poetic work . and he was bitterly 
attacked as a teacher of sentimental dreams nnd of 
cowardly laziness in numerous newspaper and 
magazina articles, and in le-iflets which were 
distributed la the very halls where he was Jeciur- 
iDg On this occasion the Chinese conclusively 
demonstrated that they iiavc not that mystic 
temperament which some western writers insistently 
ascribe to them. 

But, we are told, there is hope for 
Cliristianitj- in China. 


The Chinese trouble 

The following account of the troobfe m 
China, by P TT. Kvio, i'ii. D. in T/ie !nlcr~ 
}iatio7ial Jlciiew of Missions would be found 
interesting ; 

\Miat is the cause of the recent uprising in 
China The Shanghai tragedy of Jfay 30, now 
well liDown to the world, was of course the im- 
mediate cause of that uprising, the spark, as it 
were, which set the whole nation into conflagration 
The killing and wounding of a large number of 
unarmed Chinese students and labourers in sym- 
palby witJi a strike to improve l.-ihour conditions 
in a Japanese cotton mill, by the order of a British 
police officer of the JIunicipal Council, under the 
circumstances as revealed by the Slixed Court 
proceedings and eye-witnesses, is now geneially 
admitted to be indefensible. Is it any wonder that 
this deplorable act should have filled the Chinese 
nation with horror and iigbteoiis indignation and 
that her people have been demanding in the name 
of justice and fair play, that the vs rong-doers ^onld 
be punished and the wrongs righted? Indeed, 
many of the missionaries and otiier foreiim residents 
in China, convinced of the ternhleness of the 
vrong thus perpetrated on defenceless people, did 


not hestitatc to voice their feeling of iniustice m 
public sUtements. 

■While this unfortucato act of the Shanghai, 
municipal police was itself sufTiciently serious to 
call forth national resentenenf, it was further m- 
tensified by the long-standing diseootent with tlie 
Muniupal Council of Shanghai. The persistent 
refu*al to allow Cfiiceso repi^iPnfatioa, the illegal 
seizure and control of tho Mixed Court m Shanghai, 
the unfawful construction of roads beyond the 
iioundanes of the settlement .and the curtailment 
of the freedom of' Bpeoch. of assembly and of 
publication, these represent a few of the old gn^ 
Vances whieli in a way had prepared tho ground 
for the ootbursts of popular feeling. 

Had justice been meted out promptly after the 
unfortunate mcilent and had a sympathetic attitude, 
instead of harsh measures, been taken by the 
Municipil Council toward the Chinese protest, the 
case ninild not have become as serious as it did- 
It 13 true that after the tragedy the diplomatic 
t>ody m Peking lost no time m appointing a com- 
mission to investignfo the trouble inih a view to 
lo< ate Its responsibility However, the report of 
this commission lias never been made publia Fiqui 
a SMiDiuary of It. which leaked out and found its 
way into the p^e^3 of Tekvo and Pans, one can 
sec clearly that there was not much questtoo .as 
to wherein l,ay the responsibility. But the prestige 
of the Municipal Council was at stake and to Bare 
face’ is cvidcotly considered to be impoiUnt by 
foreigners as well as by Chinese. As a result, the 
negotiations for (ho settlement of (he Shanghai 
trouhlo camo to a deadlock. Meanwhile, the Powers 
coDceroed, proposed to re»investigato the Shanghai 
incident through a judicial enquiry. This proposal, 
however, was not looted upon with favour 
by China for the necessary enquiry into 

the Shanghai alTair had already been 

conducted and was based largely upon the 
proceedings of Shanghai Mixed Court which are 
ludicial in character Moreover, it was believed 
that the setting op of this proposed ;udicial inquiry 
was merely a means of countemoting the adverse 
findings of the previous commission through too 
great a regard for tho susceptibility of the ilunici- 
Kil Counul But. ID spite of the opposition of the 
Chinese government and people, the proposed 
ludici^ enquiry is being held without the partici- 
paiioD of (he Chinese : its usefulness and value 
are questionable In tlie meantime, the long-delayed 
Sbangltai case irruains unsettled 

Believing tliat the mere settlement of the par- 
ticular incident and the improvement of the local 
situatroo will not pievent the recurrence of similar 
luadent nor place the relation of tho Chinese 
people and foreira residents on a more stable 
and satisfactory oasis. China is a]«o seeking a 
more fundamental solution, namely, the revision of 
the eiistiDg treaties between China and the Treaty 
Powere These existing treaties veere made long 
ago. mostli' as a pnee of defeat and under ciicum- 
st^ces which did not permit free di«njs'=ioD. 
They were contracted not on a basis of equality, 
hence they are Idowd as 'unequal treaties.’ 
Under them the foreign nations enjoy certain 
pnvilgges and^ right?, whichinfnnge upon China’s 
integnty, restrict the exercise of her sovereignty 
and obstruct her fullest de-elopment. The Chinese 
people belieyp that the time has come for a funda- 
mental revision of these treaties, for most of 
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tlie condition? oUaininir vhen tlioco Ircatics were 
negotiated do not exist now. Tho etandaid of 
eenoral enlintitcnmcnt in China ia tonsWeraUy 
liiiinor now than in former days Eiliicated ncopio 
to-dav clionsli with no loss fervour than «o t!io 
people of tho West tlio fandamental pnncipics of 
liberty, of.eijinlity and of self-determination as siell 
as other ideas of modern demneraev. They are 
more and more cominti to understand the meanms 
of tho numerous treaties by which China is bound 
and her freedom of action restricted At the timo 
China entered the Great Wor ^\ith the Allies, she 
was CDcouraRed to hope for a definite impioxcment 
of her intcmational status. Groat therefore was 
tho disappointment of tlie Chinese people, when, 
after the preat War for a commom cause had l>een 
\'on,_ Chinas own international status remained 
practically iiimiiprovcd. These are some of China’s 
contentions. 


Bay British Goods 

This is by no means our advico to oiir 
readers. The British Empire League some 
time ago organised a meeting to propagate 
the abovo attitude in nil members of the 
Empire lu this meeting, the Lord Mayor of 
London presided nod many distinguished 
speakers spoke The Bntish Empue View 
publishes a detailed account of the proceedings 
and we gather our knowledge from this 
source. 

After the Lord Mayor had gone through 
the preliminaries, tho Right Hon Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister k d c. ji c , m, r , president of 
the Board of Trade talked for a while on bis 
“abiding faith in the quality of British goods, 
the skill of British workmanship and the ini- 
tiative and enterprise of British industry ” 
He supported the Lord 3 Iayor id liis new 
that "in the deielopment of the infer-Jroperial 
trade, there are advantages, immediate ad 
\autages, and growing advantages" to the 
whole Empire 

Then 3 Iajoi the Hon. W 0 A Onnsby- 
Oore got up and with true soldierly tactless- 
ness gave out the secret of this love of inter- 
Imperial trade. Ho said 

You cannot get further developments of tho 
great Doramions, and an increasing How of Britons 
to follow tho lead of the other Briicms already 
tJiere unless you can do something more to assure 
those of our LitU and kin who do go out to open 
up new lands that tliey will lind a market for their 
produce. Now there is another thing that I want 
to say. The world to-day. and Great Britain in 
particular, is suffering from the fact that the 
relation of primary production to niianufacturiDg 
production is unequil. . Dunns the war 
and since the war, llio eapacitj of the indnctnal 
eountrifs to inanutacturc has enormously ino-eased, 
but. with the -exception of the I nitcxi States of 


Amenca. tho corresponding increase in primaiy 
production— that is of law materials and foodstufls 
—has not advanced to tho same degree. Conse- 
quenllv it is to the interest of the 1111010 Empire, 
and Great llritain in particular. Ilmt primary pro- 
diKtion should be stimulated throughout the world 
and p.irtictilarjy reside tho IJnlidi Empire, where 
the greatest opportunities lie. 

Sir Vaiiiittart Bowafer, Bart , M. P., ended 
up by giving away a family secret. Ho 
mourned tlio fact tlust people very often bought 
foreign goods unconsciously and gave the 
following instance: 

Sty daughter came homo last night after buying 
wliat most ladies buy now-a-days— a pair of silk 
stockings. After she had got out of the shop she 
foiiod on the label much to her dii'gust, "Made in 
Oermaoy". She wculd not have purchased them 
at half the price had she known tneir ongm Let 
us advocate it. and let it go out to the world at 
large that we Britishers want (0 support our own 
Colonies. Dominions, and Dependencies. 

And, let us add, lice versa, which is more 
to the point. 

Tho Hon. Sir John A. Cockbum k.c. si.o. 
told the audience that 

Some years ago the attempt was -made in this 
direction by insisting that all goods from Germany 
should be marked "Made in Germany" but that 
was found (0 bo an advertisement for Oerfflaoy 
instead of for our selves and wo do .not want to 
advertise others, we want to advertise our own 
goods. 

This information hardly rhymed well with 
Sir Vansittart’s assertion that in England one 
finds “the very best workmen in the world 
for one would b.srdly expect the mark, “Made 
m Oerioany,’’ to serve as an advertisement 
of Gertnaa goods in England, had the goods 
been inferior to things made in England. 


British Self-Depreciation 
To those who have heard the British talk 
lu India, tho following quotation from the 
British Empire Review will prove enlightening: 

Tlie 'bciiiia peofliB 'mm: lAfin 'nwn •en'en 
self-praise nor is such a mood desirable It has 
I'een more inclined to self-depreciation 
This qualitj- has. it roar be, been more 
marked in lecent years, and its harmful 

effects are Ufcomrs more apfvirent. More than a 
greneratiou ago Herbert Spencer — writing on 
Sociology— when dealing with the ill effects caused 
by the bias of patriotism or undue self-estimation, 
took pains at the same tune to pass judgment on 
the perverting effects of antipafnotism, or undue 
self-depreciation ' In no people more than our 
own,” ho said. “ has under-valualion of ourselves 
become a fashion : it seems to imply a wide 
knowledge of what is foreign, and brings a reputa- 
tion for cnilure ” The one habit is to be deprecated 
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as mucli as the other. 3Iost of us in our KOBcration 

must have met vntii 

latter habit, which mar., and indeed 

with an “undue valuation of material pro>periti- 


India Wastes Money on Cheap Jewellery 
We take the following from the Imhiitrial 
and Trade Revieu' for Asia 

According to a Prague iournal. laree orfcis have 
reeeatly been booked from ItnUsh India 
250 tons of cheap glass 

13 known as "Oablonz Ware . Indian ordera thB 

year are estimated up to Ihe present month at 
2000 tons valued at nearly 40 million Cmh 
Crov,ms. I c at about a quarter a '"‘Pon^m^s 
sterling. This me-ans^ an incr^se of. cxi«rte m 
this commodity to British 

as compared with tlm E-amc period of U.4 ine 
TPTsnri RMtps that India has thus advanced to the 


for so manv weeks— all I took with me wms an old 
blanket, a knife, thi-cc dishes, some matches, and a 
Imle ^t-if I had not had iny dog Lux. Hew-as 
not only a devoted companion.. jut an imli^pensablc 
aid in hnnfing. He took to wild life better than j 
did. and really was mv teacher Iliad plenty to 
cat— fruits and vegetables from the neighboiing 
farms liMi nnd shellfish from a brook, and now .and 
t^en a bit of gamo that I owed more to good luck 
than to my skill as a Nimrod. 

Yon a.sk me. w hether the experience w as wor h 
while I luvo pondered a long time what I could 
rcpiywitli a clear conscience, that would be sa is- 
factory .and helpful. As long as I lived in the 
wSx was almost perfectly happy Life tliero 
ImdAdiirerent rhythm. Kierylhmg was so simple 
.and understandable: toil. elTort. rest. fear, victoo. 
I liad time to think and to dream The simshme 
that warmed my ill-clad body was luxury. No one 
asked me for tip' 1 swam races with my dog 
unconcerned over bathing suits and Katli-house fees 
I was ncvei too late .1 j 
needs were easily supplied I had become 


;;port, States that India has thus advan^ to the perfect physic- 

first place among ^UimIiIi which I had seldom before experienced. 

mon,l5 S<,r haj, lud l.to-0 A„d my do» c.oyed the l./c 

not include Indiau iraporls of other nei.es*ary i^ato ep Ho was a good,, clever rran, 

fancy goods from various .other m •% tl^ newsp-apers about us , and qiir idol was 

find thata tremendouspnee IS piid.cverj yf?r^»y r.ame out and iasistod on 


iina itiaia ireraeuuous iJU'.R" >= v.*-* i, Reoerters came out arm 
India for the most useless articles '»n P^sibjr a publisher ■ 


of both sexes, as -well 
commercial classes e-e,-..- -- - ^ 

Th.* use of jewellery in any ‘5. T«M'Yi.7f 

barbarism, but m Indua it was at f«st time that 
gold and silver jewellery represent^ a lonn oi 
savings, although constituting dead '{* 

fact that this jewellery is being now 

replaced bv glass goods ought to give us R^ tw 

reflection. For we do not find tluat the demaiw 
for glass jewellery has led to the development oi 
the Indian glass industry, nor that the gold aoa 
silver are being increasingly employed as 
industrial capital. It is our contention that tms 
Item of India’s foreign trade represents a distiMt 
impoverishment of the Indian peopte. and 
recommend the subject to our *®( 

detailed investigation from the standpoint oi 
national economy. 


'end **K«porters came out and iasistod on 
, » «,.i.i..i.».j. wanted me to 

far as to bring 
the purpjso 


llr>wa 

health apostle if I had any gift for.acting. AtlMt 
I was forced to llee again -this time back to the 
city Anyway, autumn was approaching and cold 
winds be^an to blow across the stubble. A fore- 
taste of winter. for winch we were not prepared, 
was ID the air. 


Thanks in Anticipatioii, bnt.. 

The following is taken from the AUvri. 

At a meeting of the National Temperance 
Federation, held m Jlanchester on October 20, Jfr. 
Joseph ilalins, J. P.. in the cLair. the following 
rtaolution on prohibition in Indn was unanimously 
passed : 

The National Temperance Federation notes with 
sahsfaiClioD recent public manifestations in India 
in favour of t.he soppression of the liquor traffic, 
particnlarly the resolution passed by the Indian 
IjeCTs'ative Assembly to the eflect that the ultimate 
pober of the Government should be the prohibition 
of tte prodo.;fion. manufacture, sale, and import 
of intoiicatiDg liquors. 

The Federation al>o welcomes the declarab'on of 
the liomtiay Government that the extinction of the 
dnnk and drug traffic Is the goal of their excise 


Away from Civilization 
The Liiing Age gives a tr.auslalion of an 
article in the Neucs Wteiier Tagblait which 
relates the experience of a man who got 
disgusted with civilization of city-lne ana 
took to the forest for a change. We qaote a 
portion . 

It is worth recording, however, that I never 
could have lived under such primitive nmditions 
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I'i'licy. KivM its_ hearty Buppoit to tho Prohibition 
Hill introduced in the Hoinbay Ix’k'iilativii Council 
this year by Mr. It. (1. I’radlun M L C., and jinres 
the Government of India and the local tiorernmoota 
to provulo firilines for tho pais-ue of similiu 
ICRi-slatinn applicable to all rarta of the (oiintiy. 

Ills EvruJlcncy the Goveinor of itotnlay Iiaa 
informed Mr. It O. I’radhan, M. Iv C , thatlie cannot 
allow tho introduction into the liccisldivo Council 
of tho Local Option Hill of wliich Sir. Ptadban )iad 
given notice. The b, motion of the Governor is 
remiircd under Section 80 C of the Oovcminent of 
India Act before any measure allectinff the public 
revenues can bo brought up for chsuission in the 
Council- Tho decision is disippointiDR. The 
measure undoubtedly lias lichind it the sapport 
of a (Treat many of the legislabirs, and the Jeadera 
of public opinion in different political parties have 
indicated their sympatny with its purpose Further 
parlicnlard of the situation in Bombay are gn'cii 
elsewhere. We note thst Sir Pradhan, undaunted 
by the uniustiTied rebulT ho lias received from Ino 
Governor, has moved for the appointment of a 
committee of the Ijegislative Council to examine 
the fiucstion of Prohibition in its fmaocial aspects, 
and that this motion has been accepted Wc have 
no doubt It will bo shown tliat Prohibition is likely 
to be financially prolltablo as well as morally 
beneficial 


Prohibition Results in the U S A. 

The same journal also informs u$ 

A committee of the Judiciary House of Repre* 
sentatives of the United States was reonested last 
year to report on the proposed niodiffcntion of (he 
Prohibition Law to permit the manufacture sate, 
and iiso of 2 75 per cent, beverages, instead of the 
one-half of 1 per rent alcoholic strength permitted 
under the present law The liquor interests 
of America are perfectlv aware that there is not 
the remotest chance of rescinding the 18lh Ainend- 
ineot. It was uassed hy a two-thirds majoiirr vote 
of Conere«s and ratified by 46 out of the 4*^ State 
Legislatures— a greater maiontv than any amend- 
ment that had ever preceded it. In any challenso 
of the ProhibifJOD Law, it ivilJ only need the sup- 
port of thirteen Slate Legislatures to prevent 
reppal. 

But what the ’Wets” can do is to attack (he 
sfandaid fixed by the present law so as (o increase 
the afcohofio content of beveniges Why was one- 
half of 1 per cent fired ? Because it was a ^afe 
standard, sufficiently low to prevent the develop- 
ment of the alcoholic appetite. Why do the liquor 
interests want Hie higher standard ? Becansc 
they want to legalise the sale of beverages which 
are intoiicatjog. especially beer, and bnng hack 
the -breweries, the saloon, and 90 per cent, of the 
evils of alcoholism which the 18th Amendment 
was passed to prevent ! The Americ^ people 
are not likely to be caught napping. The day of 
the drinlc poison beverage for theta is over. It is 
down and cut. . „ . 

In the discussions over this matter ^ore tho 
ahove-raentinned judiewl body, mtjch endeocs was 
given on the general results of four years of Pro- 
hibition. And It 13 well to see just what tais 


dismal failure” of I’roliibition really means, Lef 
nslinstof ail deal witli smtistical information. 

Tlicre Jjavo boon O'jy.iJU'J fewer airests for 
dnmkcnness m . a single ’‘dry" year. On July 
1, lyji, the ratio of tho criminal population of the 
United States had dectcased from 144 to id7. and 
that signified I/JGO prisons without any prisoners ' 

The n.atiooal death-rate, w hicli lus been allecled 
by Prohibition and other agencies connected with 
pubbe hcaltfi, helped by Proliibitioo, has been 
reduced to an equivalent tlut signihei the saving 
of 87J00<J lives m tho four years of Prohibition. 
The reduction of llio number of institutes devoted 
solely to file treatment of afeohohe cases has been 
from 275 to 27. 

The per capita weiltli of (he 100 million inhab- 
ihinta of (he United States has increased from 
lAfjt) dollars in 1912 to 2,918 dollars m 1922, which 
a vicopiesident of one of the national banks of 
Now \ork reckons as equivalent to saying the 
(Ota) idditfoa to the ncafth of (he oatien last 
year was twelve billion dollars 

Tho total savings deposits amount to 18.000 000, 
000 dollars, or one-seventh of the amount of the 
national mterest-beanog debt. Tho economic gams 
to which Prohibitiou has made an mdispcosable 
contribution arc almost bevond computation The 
public debt has been reduced by dduOOO.OuO 
dollars, since peace was declared, and is being paid 
oiT at (be rate ol 2 UOO.OUU dollars per day- The 
chuiches have been the gamer from tho new social 
policy. Over ?ooo00.(j0ij dollars were spent last 
year m new church buildmgs. America owns 15 
million motor vehicles. 

These bgures appear to be exaggerations until 
one rcabscs ihat the dnnk bill of America for tho 
lact "wet” year waS estimated at 2,5CK),C00.i>0O 
dollars 


No Sympathy for the Bejewelled Rich 
Chester T Crowell contributes an amusing 
article to the Xcic Bcpul/lic on the unueecssary 
oature of affording police protection to those 
who go about in jewellery. He says • 
AciSirdiog to the newspaper headlines Xlr andlirs. 
Somebody-or-otber were refornmg home from an 
after-theatre party when a highwayman coofrunted 
them aod relieved the lady of jewelry valued at 
^I't.OOO— or perhaps it was SlUO.OuO. I am not 
certain Anyway (lie police were summoned And 
tdat srtwi tnotfs'aracKiBg- /a sacictsirg, rf mV.tys 
does Evetyone. I surmise, has his pet ins.aoity and 
mino happens to be that I do not understand why 
the police should protect jewellery, Cy what 
process of reasoning, 1 wonder, does the human 
race classify jewelry as property. If it Ins any 
useful function, I have never heard of it. On the 
contrary. U has always seemed to mo that the 
pnmary purpose of jewelry is to excite cupidity : 
as though ttie possessor of it would say , "Look 
yon SITS. I have here certain Iitile glitteung 
baubles which you might grab and carry off in a 
thimble if yon were ahio first to overcome my 
opposition They would fetch m the market some 
twaisands of dollars. I am already fed aod 
dothed and housed, otherwise I could not afford 
to disport tojself adorned with these indigestible 
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triukets, 30 the challonse. I ofT-ir, h a jollv sportma 
propojiMoQ. I ara lu rohii^t heilth ati'l i d-mt 
believe tint you on take th'-.e things away from 
me. But if you succeed, 1 shall not starve, rhrst 
come, first served ’’ ... » ^ j 

If It 13 worn m that spirit, I .can understana 
jewelry (pule cleirly : more eepoclally when the 
man m the oise drat>es it bver the lady oi Ins 
choice. A healthy mile has no Kreat obiecUoa to 
bdnincf, with or without cau>e, and if he can 
stir up a fiiht in which he is absolutely assiirea m 
advance of the role of champion and defender of 
his ladv, the enterprise can scarcely fail to yield 
profit and plaisiiro no matter whether ho , cmerRes 
victorious or defeated. But to go ewoggerina ttwuit 
vnth jewelry tliat one H not prepared to deientl. 
and then to yeil for the police when attacks, 
strikes me as ndiculons No less so. mde<?d. thin 
if Ja'-k Deuu's-’y were to oorapUm tearfully that 
Hirry VitU hod taWn his boxing gloves away 
from him. .... . 

If jewelry were d’ntod the status of property, 
as 1 think should b-s don--, then sp«ial provision 
would hive to be mide for owners of it who hjd 
passed beyond the prime age fur fighting. BncHy 
tiiey ought to be allowed to employ their own 
retinues of cnirds. gunmen and retainers Ihis 
arrangement. I behove, would give the owners (m 
jewelry grait pleas ire The purpose of the suili 
must be display, sinoe it li is no o actirai value 
yet many persons, like mysclt. cannot tell piste 
irom peirls, and scarcely notice cither, which is 
not entirely fair to the owners But jewels ti were 
usually acooiniwiuM by eight or ten men oi .the 
' size and build of New York IrafBo cops. aUir«l 
preferably m soirlet and greOQ livery, i should 
rarely fad to obierve that a very . wealthy man 
(or his laily) was passing in my vicinity. . Xo all 
probability, I should turn to gazo noon mrn and 
the reali];.ition of his piwer could scarcely bo 
avoided Frankly. I should enjoy sudi specwcles 
and I believe there are plenty of men eager to 
provide them. 

Mv obiecuon is not to the jewelry itself but to 
classification with groceries and real estate. 
■ which seems to me unreasonable I might even 
go so far as to allow the police to protect jewelry 
shops since the proprietors are business men 
supplying merchandiso that is obviously in wide 
demand, lut the m in who constitutes himself a 
carrier of his stuff upon the highways ought to do 
BO at his own nsg heasuse he cannot possibly 
prove that the loss of it does him any real damage. 
And if it doesn't daiD.ige him consider, how much 
less It damig-*3 me ; yet 1 have to pay my part of 
the cost of his vanity. 


Turkey and Mosul 

The Literary supplies us with much 

information on the above question. Portions 
such as the following would be found 
interesting ; 

„;iiT“I^^*' Atrocides in Slosul—depoitations, 

pillage, rapine and cnielties to Christians and 
wholly to the bad at Geneva 
where the Council of the Leigue of Nations demd^ 
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to award Mosul to the feingdom of Irak under 
Brtfi''h mandate. So correspondents wire to 
Amencan newspipers. quinnu the repoit of an 
investigating commitU'C he-.ided hr General Laidoner 
of Esthonii. The report estimates that 8(K)0 
(iatholic Onaldc.ins have been deported from the 

Gaieral Laidoner’s report made public at the 
same tuna as the Council’s award, no doubt served 
an important political ptirp-jse. according to the 
Brooklyn Eiglr. which a>s-*rts that there is no 
hotter justihcution for awarding the disputed terri- 
tory to Great Britain than direct pro >f that the 
Talks would miUdminister it.” The Eagle 
pro -ecds : ■ 

“Aitwifiea did ofvur. That much may be taken 
for cranttid. even the the evidence rximes from ore- 
jadieed souri-cs. They oC'-urred in connection with 
the evoulbion of eerer.il thous.md villagers whom 
the Turks call Nestonaos. who rebelled agunst 
Turkish anthinlv. and whom the League investi- 
gators call Catholic Chi!d-*ans. wiio served the 
Kuitlish chiefs .as slaves. Whenever a popuutnn 
IS evpellod there is bounl t.j ha crudty and 
suffenog vet the Chnstian Powers wera tlie first 
to authoMze 811 -h expulsion when they smnM the 
Treaty of Lnnsaone. By th-s Treaty the Turks 
were permitted to drivs all the Greeks out of AMa 
Minor Expelling an antagonistic race from Mosul 
territory was a logical second step . 

Great BiJtam’s thirst tor oil. however, is the 
deciding fa<-tor in ths case, from the snfi.Uague 
noiot of view of the Chicago Tnbme. which deo- 
lam that wo owe someihiQg to Turkey for inaking 
the Le-ogue and World Court * uncurl from the 
serenity of sUruism and reve.al real nurpises." the 
present pnrp-ise K»ing Britain the 

possession of the Misul oil-fisi U We retjl : 

•The League, with the indulgenoe of the Court, 
decides to mass its military strength for oil. 

‘Force is to decide the possession of wealth, 
iost as It has done heretofore. Its UNeless to have 
any objection to that. If objection prevail against 
it lo Irak It would prevail agunst it everywhere 
the whi*e man is found exploiting the lands of 
other people whom he has been able to subdue. 
Whv protest in the case of Mosul, oil ? 

•'What we dislike is the pietistio claptrap which 
invests this old procedure with the aureile of 
altruism and human good, ibis semi-deluled 
coaiQtrv of the United States seems about to go 
down be'ore a wave of moralistic humbug, a bally- 
hoo of auto-mtoxnoated sent raentalists and do- 
cooders who haye Baal all dresc up as Suita Claus 
and are about to wheel his image before the 

Britain will get the oil, and it may have 
to divvy up with some of the other claimants The 
others will get something as the quid pro quo. 
A mandate will remain soft pickings, but the 
demeated farce is to, force the Unital States 
Senatore to dress in white robes, fake palm-leavf^ 
in their hands, and lead the Am-'ricaa j>eopli» into 
the World Court as an ante-chamber to the League 
of Nations, with the idea that thev are promoting 
fair dealing in the affairs of men." 

The New York World says : 

Ixsigue authorities have no itlnsions regarding 
the British motives for an interest m the region. 
England is not spending ?20,<XK).0()J a year upon 
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TiiKin ,art,., literature, tfVDl. similar , themes .Evera 
^OcwliCatheruKt ‘.became,, a joust|Of„l(on mQts- and, 
gop4-nati)red„‘hanler, i ^V4 tJlKe’''''se , Mlt^vafed «uri 
plrj^Iq\ieS.,but',flOla.titb^cost.of pur ".braiDsr.iBu^) 
theADfflo-Saipbs api>civea And imposed pJW sports 
u Vi^From tbatiddlc I'Ve do«^,Jlipart,of,cater-j 
taitutcr'.^iOaVeiJaation, pf popd.c^kuig.iificaiefy. andi 
oiJ?»Prfr^iitbc rs‘mQ-r/flt i‘ )aushter .and^vriae are, 

■I’lP 6iat^,n6,t letup^raifiePtaHy.fUled lcr,cocRtaiKi 
2?jWjaj)dyj?7z,o,W^vIilff^ i*J dodhipg^Pp ilieir. 
Pepper ot^^ions, and not to dance' betwegDu.twp, 
courses at luncheon or dinner. These are csotio 
raannerai qffensivfl, to oun,ta»teS|aad .luhita, i j* 
'"Tour’ AnaloiSaxoo is' «ell-centied and s«lk 
sufficient. He loves his case and cultivates'his 
hoiibies. He. carries the latter, jrnh him instead of 
fcAtiog' thm'^, behind 'hi'rrr at, his ‘frpntWr., .They, 
clWp tuMiim^hkeihii'WotfieS'. aViuioUt ' ihini hftx 
Tt'oTlid p6t hifp- IKV assumes' that 'la 

iSWbnme'* ‘wherever "he may t>e. He docs, nqt; 
awotnmpdale ilmselt ^o foreigri %va 5 ‘s, ,but forc^ 
fbrci-ileis''td’ad6i)t his own. ' 


ApiqrtcWibuiiit'is allTlwrong'dn France, lloreovefp 
^vfs,thq Gramjel atwlii ca the" otiieP side • of '.hei 
Atlantiqi lavrs. and hoeial wistonis-t.TrteLt! the’fhrbns 
Bjtl, lJUt,pu^, moral 'and Socull-codeslmake no pro4> 

visioa,lorJiflT.i ,, Kif.'/ n i. pn ' 1’ 

iJiRsb f.» I'lVM'b i‘ T ' I'll 
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’.As an'Englishman Saw 'Fascism 'in’ Action'^ 

» (llllillll 1/1 I TR I 'il'I fl'V ' ’ I / Ml ' > 


iffuCis TO adopt hi5 own. ' ‘ ^ ' i< 

’hW'it T^'.tljai'h'iwhole scries of !aireii.’)xahit$ ha^ 
l'‘'thTust“ur(On' us' and 'has ' Upset pur,\rhpie 


PThTiiy ,ycar^' apo* rhen , a rreueninan.. oi 
Frenfch womhti felt htjuffh' ,iti .the afierooco. Lt v*. 
she entered a pastry shop, dr'ank a SinaP cuss Of 

itjwss iPreoch. jind, not Aoalo-Amcnfiaa, - 
•^hej, 710811^1.^14/ Ameticaos 


Wka,.iii<%li-and ijiuffios to ^ Ihc^ 

“oose^those^ lhii‘,2> npon IIS'' ,and,Jinaei .tUpir^ni 
!.T.n^ r.,.. — A .‘.1 fasTijons, sfu bccomioa 

-^etsocinlb in.^he 
, ,,, , .1 cup of tea , • 

with OUT sports. Our.natwnal 
- tq btivjns:, Jooll>aJf.,aod cplf 
„.t with. (Iiem, their onn coiles 
lahitP .oJi.Jitc, jjo piodiA ou^ 


ykc6 6t its’raobt chiTracteiistift'iaud, ejcellenf odhIii 
ties— courte«iv and amiability Those were di'iincf- 
ively treoth Mitucsi precious qualities foriitihich 
we were iiuirersally eriMed and which we owed to 
Our Wtip heiiUiae') fWa-it-hoiildiirot •foirrct IKH we 
yct'neh'ri.iturallxi crave ^fctinientai einctionsl’ ■'We 
must, be.tvibMnt.llftnlledM linrterseti.in ■Bcm* hobbT 
milove ij Ift.diisjirt'nliUioLihe praCtiorsJ abdvO all, 
A^ialq-Ameracaniiiinfluence/i has,: not.> tieenli haifpF', 
ppe<ialiy) as it ins oallt'cted ■ouriyouDsr''wonieiHftiIt 
BAS' t-roochtiU'^liObbed hhir, mascbliiie nuuiner^'afld 
fl'r'ms^scmethiD* thai-raxelj •Jcadsu.lo; m&tnnaoBV, 
and stil._inore rarely to hippy matrimoiiy’ Anglo- 
■^ iraj’ be -rril right in England and 


Saxon flirting 


aaju iJiiiigsw , mixu,, 

Fasmsip, ' KpRiiRljmep i < 1 ! tho v ennservativo i 
tarltity ihnvBfJost nll'love’for' the Fa'JcistS'iThfr' 
foUoiiihfr Acdodnf ^ byjin Ejiglifehroan p'fhO) 
^fallcllesier OiinrSiaii will ‘ go" to prorje this. 
The introductory editorial cpfnTncnra"’aT^e' 4i!so 
noteworthy :i • ■- '/d' '• i' -i 

.. ‘.lA la^ .vi'lfli a' pCiisbrM prC^,' fucli''as. llalvi 
iS fondly, ^mUst (.ohteot itself, with b^ing- reporteiq 
hr It'S , cnfi.es . The aotfeyiaPus*..,, author qf^thSi- 
fwlrt'winfil' article pfoKablyi spe-aks,, witli Inn. but 
V jlh 'a closer appfoi^imhtiOti to truth than offidaV 
recorders of ■ Italy’s current history. In )ustice'tOj 
MursoIidi's Government, it should be said, however, 
that the Prefect of Florence, .who wip kepUted 
tq >K> Ope of, the b«t in,the kingdom,. was ipstant'y 
dismifiscd ajfcc the 'ulurders, together- with, the 
Chief of Police rt|id,ScinieFasoyt, leaders],®, ^ 
iThd /■writer rdcsoHbes the Florence affair* 
and explains it as foDowg'i - 

It'''i«“bo accidtnt.ihatiihetyiyumSft of o^asi weeks 
end’s Fa'cist orgy belong entirely to the class that 
meets regularly in the“Crarennose or consfitu- 
tiooal Club ID M.anchester or anv West End Club 
of a similar sort No one aho reads the Fascist 
press can faitlUTGrtfircs'XliMaa.'ltlie/la.scist pliilo* 
foplii the enemy is not so much the Communist 
fbrn-wliomHhcntiiie indeed showAta'sortsdf Tlipect 
a,v//beioff, srfak... tho Othcr^jjSid^n qf. ,the 

same inedal. but the Liberal, the mteiletjtyaj. or, 
more bioadly, the believer m ordinary ‘iiMliitihl 
methwisic* V -m.iI’i / Inl 1 ' a"- ri.!- I'lRTf /. 

Herein!.. indeed, dies/ the 1 ciigin' lof 'tho'wlioks 
sflair. PDutres 'tig'the’utMtunh*,! >the runilmionable 
ctiniei iDii'piT^iJnt-day FdSca»t 1 fialyjM-Thou'ShalC 
have ino-totlibr pods but mO’ is'the fihhfc'doctiin© 
qfiji’ Fannacci' (ut' shall we «av,ifor fiiliteness t 
Fstet ofi-his 

of Intq.roportedltoltbscist r hc.rdquartcrs' 4nt tbd 
FrT<jiiui*oos, in Latm lEiiropi tradicic^ry a l.ilierab 
hidr. had la ttierrlodffe.gatlic=i!!ps tipKv-i'guiIry . o£ 
}albmff\"-p(jJjiits.-f .‘of I excharginci idcQS'iSroone 
t^vfitves las I'aieh ibehmging'lto ihe-resbcinsiMo 
atoirt other ipiesentt and . Suture icf /thhic 
common t. toiintry, tfrhereiipon^oFomebilfeeclrs'iagoJ 
pcTs-^oniof the- ushai (tj'reH-menafces.i icastorioiJ; 

hBal;U«gS‘''l'CEan/'/)t/ n//i ,<11 -laumlK/ o' uitliiv ij 

a hbuse.iiod the pnrpasp of eatortins* 

a liaboMlje i-i-eeai^ons of tharcitTi.When ithe-Old 
2?®“f®'5’’’’^''®”“®'*'^‘^hince-.'(he'diTaIiere'l'asrin 
lasa.t'i-datyiofoQiidjaSTBasiied JnlhSifaciilFasnfem 
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of coiirfif, pormifa of no irdn^s. so Hint It U por- 
linp* iriiplli(iil)to. ihoiiBh no dimtii inoxoii^aMo. Hint 

A who wan fWAonl lost ooiirro) of jiimnoJ/. 

drew a rovolvor. flint ilio Cavnlioro <l«wl and 
n^omidfd hin rt>irip,inion. Whntovor liis fanit. he 
ivnd for it afipr’fard hv U-imt lioaton todcnih. 
Rcjifiwila— not, lie it iiofcni, ncniriRt CommuniRis or 
Sotulii-tfi or workmen or i)eo|ilo of tlm lins'^r sort— 
were then let lowe: of cnnirfo wiili ihe consent of 
tlio r<iiinl!y lerronred police and civic aiilhonlien. 
htoroR 1111(1 hliojiB and ofllccR lielonemB to dHoeeroim 
liitioinin were BjMemaiioally wicked and looted. 
I’nin'c nparttneniR of iitlier iteoplc of Iho wimo 
detested rcfiietlaliility were Mmiliarly treated, 
prominent, lawyers snd former dennlies were 
murdered in cold Mijod. amnnir them Stimor I'J'ati 
formerly a modersio Scfiili-'t deputy, and Dr. 
Consnio, a Icadins; Liberal lawyer. 

And comrnonts : 

Fascism is wliat Iho blolrcists call a throwlAck 
to the drtis when Onclph anrl Ohibellino nilhlessly 
tnucht for suppremaev, when Iho faction of the 
I’alurzo Jiledin reermird the mob Ai;.amst the 
rulszzo Voctfiio. Faction is tnumplwnt as in 
reniiifsance times and as in tliofo >imeti. the 
niptitne faction eels iiecif to cx'.cimioate the 
others 

And prophesies • 

In a ft w (lai s, Mussolini will greet Chicherin wi‘h 
a teal lOrdMlity that Joyreon'tlKks could not 
feign. Y»t the chief Fasci‘‘t paper to rlorenec— 
there are of eoiirse. i o others lienj—w bmerly, 
feioHoufly snti-Kiipli‘'li. 

lift our Urilwli Fai-dsls. whoever they may oe 
and il they really exist, think it out 


French Financial Crisis 
77 ;e Lilerary Digest pre«ents the French 
financial situation in a leiy lucid form. AV© 
are told : 

A France staiiug “bleakly ather own baukruploj'” 
is envis^spcd ly a rather pxtieme newspaper wniet 
who has leen watihup the downfall of the Iranc 
and the pas^UBof Piemieis. and the\ain Etnicmle 
of Finance ilinis'ers fo C"Ope wifh the Sscal pro- 
blems of the Heiniblic. As a Pans correspondent 
of The Wall bireet Journal sums it all up. "roli- 
tn a/'y fJre fif/iia'/on m s/a/saMta) F/Mocu/Jy it m 
cu'Hal, Therefore the outlook is unlwppy 
Fiante already stageermp itnifer the I ui den of 
Tcc-onstrnciion mti«t. so ilie Bo»'cn Transenpt notes, 
choose lelween inflation with all that it inipli^ Or 
a levT cn tapital, or a t emendous increase in dirCwt 
taxation And no pohii al proiip w her rarfianjent 
is stiorc enouph to tut throuah its own prociam, 
or willing to tut merge ns own views to work cjut 
a conirr-fnise plan, rrance has had uve revolo- 
tions in little mere lliait a i-enlc^. yet itvdaT, 
save AVilham Bird, in a Consolidated Pirss eiJ'THhh 
frem Pan* the nation faces perhaps its most 
severe crisis in medern history’’ 'Tet there is no 
eufferine. nonnemplojmetit. business is proceedme 
normally ard tlieie is not the shehiebt sign of ais- 
oider ” Nevertheless, statesmen, bankers, meruiants. 


Industrie] leaifers ‘’meet hourly in frant'C ronf(?r- 
enena. eaclf cjiJcsfionifig tlic other in Ihc hope of 
hiMiiiur A nnracidous oul/cf ftom Iho threatening 
disaster." A« fhi'i riter frankly statirs it : 

'France’s fimiing debt amounts to sixty billion 
pajicr franca Ulo'it Ji, If redemption 

H demanded, it mentis that tlio Treasury must wy 
Out an averago or 2U0.0UU.(XJi> francs (.ilsiut I'S.- 
(Nid.ltOO) daily for a >csir. And fo meet tliiK fhifat- 
fned demand for pnjment, there arc available 400, 
UtU,0(j(J franca (about $IC,U0iJ,IXi0)— j’ust enough for 
two dayA" 

This tremendous debt is duo to the fact 
that 


. “In<l«id of printing money to meet the deficits 
m her I’Udget, sho has punted lends and short- 
Icrm notes. In onler . to refund such issues as 
have. fallen due and raisonev money for vfdniooal 
delliitfl. It his been necessary for the French 
Treasury fo ofTer increasingly attractive terms in 
Hio way of interest ratios and premiums until to- 
day the foonfzy has a JiopeJessJy lop-hoarr isien- 
al del.t structure. 

“Tlie total French internal debt amounts fo 
about 300 (t<>A(Ku.(KX) francs. Th'* Oovernment is 
forced m the curront year to provide /or the ro- 
iaadiaeof 'il,(jU 0 f)>iO.»f)O fnaoe io throe-year, fitx 
year and ten-year l^oadt winch have falleo or are 
about to fall due. The scheme devised for meet- 
ing such of these ohlizaiioos as have ainady 
matured was only a partial success, and a partial 
Success 18 lanUmount to failure. 


Iq order to regain her financial feet 

F/auce roast peduee her r'lhlio debt, and, 
insists The Kaiion ( New York ). "if ehe 
IS to do that, it will have to be l^y sacrifices on 
Ihe r«rt of her men ot wealth. The Lett parties 
Juvtiy demand that men of wealth Uj fon-ed to 
male lacnfirev If they refuse, if they use ‘he 
Convorvative Senate as a fortress from which to 
fight any effort to make them sacnfii*. they will 
only be call rg oa the deluge No country is revolu- 
Hon-prool when its neb men r^lase to heed the 
wntiog on Ihe wall" 

In France, there are three general rival progr-rns 
of financial retoim. writes C. It Hargrove from 
Pans to The IVall Street Journal: the bcmalist plan 
of a capKaf Jevey: the CiilJaux plan for super-taxes 
oc iniome Slid certain kmds of jioperly snd the 
osteblishment of a sienal fund to take <are of the 
Axiftne tfehC. and fheCcnsenafite er/ifaie /or rigid 
oiononiy. hro-der taxation, and the tuinuig over of 
Slate monopolies to piivate bands A government 
lottery bond is also proposed 


But 

"The private view of the best-pesfed people b 
that there ts really lut one solution— and that is a 
Practiiwl repudiation bv France of her enure intern- 
al dett In effect, that is what Germany did, 
and If there is eventually anv other way out for 
Fianre, no one can see it The things, other than 
ropudiatioE, which would put her on her feet. 
Seem to be politically impossible.’’ 
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Germany does not like Locarno 

The German Press appears to be very 
mnch against the peace of Locarno as can be 
gathered from the following quotation from 
the Literary Digest : 

The peace of Locarno holds no illusions for the 
German Nationalists, it appears. Tet it is admitted 
in Berlin press dispatches that the German Cabinet 
realise that refusal to sign the Locarno treaties 
■would mean a political defeat of the first order, and 
that is why thev avill he ratified, because if thev 
were not. the Nationalist would come back into 
power with a force they have not yielded since the 
revolution The German Nationmist press, below 
quoted, has objections to the Locarno agreemeiits 
that may be summarirrf as follows : Instead of 
forming the basis of a real peace, these treaties 
may prove to be one stop further toward "the 
subjugation of Germany totheAl'ies” Some of 
these newspapers cniieize the re-snlts of Locarno 
■with moderation and caution, but others eo to the 
limit f>S >ndie/}at?oa ani Mffsr Tha^ the DftrJjsJi* 
Tagehlail speaks of the ‘digrace of I.iOC3rao." and 
of the ' Third Versailles,” while the Deuls^e 
Zeitung expresses itself as follows ; 

*Td cold blood and a lightmiudedneas unparalle- 
led m history, we have written ourselves down, 
and BO we have bnuzht comiilete dependence upon 
l^he political will of the Allied Powers The only 
hope 13 that at the very last moment it will be 

S ole to prevent Germany from eotenn* the 
ae of Nations, for without such entry the 
mo treaties cannot become val'd ” 

The Deulsefie Attgemeine Ztiiwxg erpfains 
Nationalist hostility to the Locarno treaties in 
these woras : 

“It is essential to note that France has not re- 
nounced her treaties witli Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, which were directed agsmst Germany, lo 
epife of the fact that in the near future Germany 
will become a member of the League of Nations- 
We fad to understand how it is tolerable that 
mihlary alliances, directed against oth^r members, 
should exist wiihm the League of Nations when 
the League of Nations is supposed at the same 
time to be the League of Peace. 


“Actual demolition of church buildings has been 
tterave loss in manv regions. Fieneh churches 
were not the only on-'S to suffer from shellfire. 
In East Prussia, the Russian and German tnvips 
together destroyed 117 ch(irehe.s. most of which 
ere not yet rebuilt. In Latvia, one-fonrth of tbe 
church buildings were ruined. One sees broken 
altars and ruin^ churches across the entire east; m 
front. One hundred and five Evangelical churches 
andtwenty.three schools were destroyed in Poland. 
Nrarly ^l the church buildings in eastern and 
middle Galicia were wholly demolished or badly 
damaged, including serious harm lo the important 
Evangelical institutions at Sbioislau. In Roumaaii, 
wherever the tiattJe Jme swayed back and fortm 
one finds the wreck of chapels in which centered 
the religious aspirations of generations of believers. 
Scores of churches were de<troved m Russia when 
Red and White forces grappled for the wreck of the 
Russian Empire. Serbia and Bulgana each has its 
quota of Turned church build ngs. mute testimony 
of the pasaage of the Four Horsemen who knew 
ho respect for faith or creed.” 


British Interests in China 
The Public Opinion quotes the following— 
“ TJie fime hft* come fchen ike Ooifrrrmenl ought 
to appoint Komp onUiondviig persovgp. a mon of 
wortd-tvid* repute ichote very name would coiumeni 
him to the Oiinese aulkoritie^, tog 'to the Far 
Em and tote charge of BnfUh affair*. _ If the 
darkn*** of Chinn ta lo he di*pelted the iWuminafion 
of great personality isnreded. ’’ 

— Daht Express 

And says m the words of the Daily 
Neus : 

A Bitter Realitt to Lancashire 
“It is. of course, profound Bnti'h interest to 
a.s«ist in the creation of a peaceful, prosperous 
and contenipd China. The battles of the Chinese 
generals may appear barharouslv remote to the 
average Bnti«h ciuzen They are a bmer reality 
to the manuFacturvrs and operatives of the 
Lancashire cotton industry.” 


Protestantism in Danger 
Says the Literary Digest 
. Protestantism in continental Europe is reported 
m a desperate battle for its life, with the outlook so 
omiDous as to raise the question •nhelher it is not 
on the point , of death It has been reported 
trom time to tune, sometimes with almost de«- 
pairing insistence, that the churches of Lnther and 
plight, but It IS now ’m- 
prest on us that iliey have reach^ lb© point 
d efficient leadership an 
save th^n from being mere relics of history. 
roTToni, all churches derived 
revenue from the ^ate. it has lieen cut off from 
Elsewhere the people, over- 
task of eking out a 
existence, are unable to contribute to tne 
Lhurch a support. 


Sir Oliver Lodge on Evolution 

The followiog is taken from the Public 
Opinion. 

Sir Olner Lodge recently d'hrered three 
addresses on ‘ The Evolution of 3!an,'' and ta 
hv! final diicouree, rej'c/rird m the ' Chis*tian 
World Pulint." the eminent scienM expounded 
some great timths of especial mleiest in ihis Aei# 
I'eor ueeks issue. 

"Humanity is in the morning of the times 
the human race is still in its infancy.” said ^ir 
Oliver Lodge, "and m spile of the imagina'ioa 
of the leaders and geniuses of the rate, and in 
spite of their great achievements, we have sti 
much to learn. 

The growth of the human soul, like the growth 
of the human tody, must be a slow, labonooi 
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En^li'sh mW *?T'n as in Marathi, butflrr'Trt with the 
Bilcni? 

Another difnctGfy f« that fho written 
Denc^li i-onsnJeniblv <lilTerR from tho apoken. 
tiriiii.ip.illy m prominciJitinn and second- 
arily in vocabulary, wwni iiiOw would in the 
standard speech l>e rodueed lowWTW^lThis 
means, the non-Boninleo lias to leam not only the 
n written, but al«o tho spoken form of thelamnwRC. 

It would bo very clnrirat.lo to deseril»o the 
Benn'i buictia.re as homocenous jo the matter , 
of prentim uti'in fomo of thi Etsfem dialetW 
(e. (T. tlio'-c of ChittscuriR and oiymenrinc) have 
hatdly a letter tharu-o of b*-inK understood by & 
C.skutfa man than 3larathi spOken to him for the 
hist time- And it hikes an unduly Iodr time for 
an Eastern U^■n{rl man m tie able to speak tho 
Calcuila dwlect without diRcfnsintr within the first 
ten niimitts of his talk that he does not tictonR 
to Cakuita. The socabuUry of Easi ReoRal also 

are many Praknt woirls in it wfnih it has in 
common with Hindi, Qiijarathi and Marathi, but 
wlmh are not lo le found m tiie Calcutta dialect 
For esample. the l>asic verb for the barkinc of a 
dec in the Sylhet district is ^ ffc e. fwru ^ 
the doR larks), it !« the same to Ilindi, 
Ouzrati end Maraihi. but it is not found lo 
western BenRali. Siandaid Rencafee. therefore 
represents a ftaclion of the spoken lancuape of 
the provinee. thnuRh we may liope it wilt one day 
be universal in BeriRal. 

To make Bencali a universal Uncuace^ould. 
ia the riyht sfo<p, mean aec-eptaroe of the Benirati 
written lanRUSse. the Benyali spoken lancuaRe. and 
the Bensrali sveiem of proimnciation. if not of ihe 
fcih't also But Mr Ookhale would like to »«b«fi* 
fnte the script liy Desaracan Leavirir aside Ihe 
difficulties ID prinline, fyjirR, telfpraphic com- 
mumratJon. to. which it Las in cooiinon with 
Bengali, the Desanagan is very slow to write. 


That M why the Marafhas invented the JjWi 
aetipt for wrilinR. If the script is changed at all 
the llcnRateefl would naturally u.sirc to suleimte 
It hy one fliat is decidedly superior fo it and 
supplies tho demands of mwem times, like, say, 
the Komao acript. 

Anwisu CnA5Dii.c Bose 
Kolhapur City. 

The Maratha Recovery after Panipat 

Id the last portion of the arlirh, Tho Maratha 
Reooven' after Panipat” by Pro*. &rlar (Nov. 
nu»i>N*r). there appears the following statement 

‘On the sijb;ec-r of the munJer of the Ptshwa, 
Karayenrao. 8irtle«a} claloraies the view, now 
accepted to Maiatha ciales lliat Reghunathtaoasd 
Anandiloi did not instfgat'* rne crime.” 

This statement is rather incorrect, and mis- 
Iradiiig. After disciis-siog Ihe vanous Iheonea 
Peshws’s rounder, ^mdesat has come lo the 
ponclusiOD tlut at tmt Anandibat <oot Rash'inath- 
rao) must have had no hand in the enme- He 
pleads for her that ta the absence ot tuiv doca- 
Ricntaiy evidence showing her guilt, she should 
be given the benefit of th» doubt (pace 318). The 
statements made by Duff. Kincard and Para«Df«. ra 
their hisionts lliat Anandil<aj changed the order ot 
'arrest’ into lhatof murder’, ard irsiicatcdRaghola 
to murder his nephew. Sirdesai diFim<ses as un- 
believable because the'C auihore adduce no 
evidence in support of iheir stsiementa Sirdesai, 
however, nowhere absolves f&jghunatluuo from 
the nilt. 

But one faila to understand why Sirdesai did 
fiot refer to ilaior Paso's suggestton that Mr. 
floysien. theEnc)i-n enNoy at the Peshwa’a court, 
RiU't have iuRtigaiedRachol^to nuiilerNaravenrao 
fWtse of the Christian Power to Jndia ,Vo(. JI. pace 
401 )t IS suggested that he must not have 
j-eferred to it as Basu gives no documentary 
fWidence in support of it. But there would bare 
jeen no harm in referring toEisu's sngge'tion and 
jhen dKiui’isiPR it as unbelievable, as he did those 
of Duff aod Kiocaid. V. Q ParwAja>Ha.v 

Satara. 


FIELDS IN RAINS 


■When the clouds loom over the skies 
I loot info my emerald fields 
In cl.ildish delight ! 

Tlie pa'i'sirg showers weave a pearly net 
Tbrongh it glimmers the daylight grey and 
eoIL 

The fields beam afresh in living green. 

Specks of dust are washed in silvery rain. 

The air savours of the gra'jsy scent 
How pictnre'que the cranes 

Flying a gainst the smoky sky, 

• Translated hr the author from, his origmat 


I>iVe a garland of emancipated souls 
AVinging their way heavenward 
paving broken the mortal bonds of form and 
lifa 

Xn every rain-drop 
^ sweet toDgui) sings a song. 

I/O ! the muMc of the showers 
A-waten in my heart 
The long-forgotten dreams 
of my playful childhood !* 

D. RAill REDDY 

Te^uga poem. 



GLEANINGS 


Artistic Scene In Holland 
Done On Typewriter 

Executed entirely on a portable typewriter, a 
scene in Holland is the work of a Dutch artist 
Flares and letter characters both were used, and 



"What Typewriter Keys will do under an Artist’s 
Fmeers— a Dutch .Scene in Letters and Fifrnres 


^0 Shah himself is to blame for the -preaent 
Bifnation. 

, Two years aao he left Persia to regale himself 
with the delights of Paris There he has given 
himself over to wme. women, and song, spending 
laeisnlr of the money that has been wrung from 
the Persian people His deposition cama in direct 
rrspoDso to public opinion, and on* of it come 
a better and more popular government.” "Nowhere 
in America will there be much sympathy for Sh.ah 
Ahmed Mirra, who has been j^aying ducks and 
drakes with his big income in European gambling 
places 



The Ex'Shall of Persia, The new ruler, Reiakhan 
who. at the age of 16, who rose from the ranks 
b^me Persia’s ruler, of the army, m which 
the “King of Kings. ’ he served for j ears 
He is now under as a private, to 

thirty, and lives Commander-in- 

m Pans. Chief. 


contrasting shades were achieved by superimposing 
a number of symbols to make lines of the heaviness 
required. 


Persia's Bloodless Revolution 
Another llassolioi is seen by certain elements m 
rersia m the ^sumption of the Shah’s throne by 
Keza Khan Pahlevi, premier and former IJimstm* of 
War. after the National Assembly had adopted a 
resolution deposing the youthful Shah and the 
Kajar dvnas^ by a vote of 80 to 5. Thus a nrivate 
soldier in a Cossack, regiment gamsoned in Persia 
wcomes a dictator of an empire which for oentunes 
has been one of the most exclusive monarchies on 
earth. 


The youthfiil ruler’s losses, according to the 
New Tori: [ifraid Thdmie, fiave been es-fiutafed ar 
33,000.000. His parties on his private yacht have 
cost him another million, it is said. Under the 
new regime, he is to receive a pension— and his 
jewels, ^ued at 3100.000,000, we are told. 

"Before the 'World War Persia had come under 
the iomt control of Great Britain and Russia, but 
the latter’s hold slipt because of its own upheaval 
iJera Khan saw nis opportunitj’ His rise to power 
was rapid, and for years he has been the Mussolini 
of Persia ” 

’ In contemporary Persia, covering more than COO. 
000 miles, there are at the most onlv about 100 
miles of railway tracks. Thirteen years ago fJiere 
was in the country only a single automobile. . 

"Reza Khan Pahlevi, who now is the Tirfu.il 
dictator of the land of the Shahs, is of a very 
bumble origin, both as regards his ancestry and 
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Khir.SH “■/’■'S;''' "'"i? S”***"' l«;t. ho is Mr to leavo leh'nd him a 

comprised m tho tlireo Hs. 
ile has been virlinl dictator 
Hnco Bebruarr, Like 
Jlussoiini Kcza Khan has 
reUmnd the Parhampnt in 
order tint it may approve 
liH will according to the 
fomniitiea ol aconstitutional 
regime. 

"Jt is rsfher difficult to 
compsre [Jezi Khan with 
•anv of the dictators who 
have made fhein«i'l\ea ilie 
rulers of several European 
^iintnes Rath Lenin and 
alussolini had sworn alteci- 
ance to causes which liave 
served as the cloaks of 
Uieir aesumption of power 
«eza Khan professes no 
adherence eitner to the 
of internationalism 
O'! to those of nationalism 
Altho there la some 
stiperiTcial resemblance be* 
tween him and Spain’s 
dictator. Pnmo de Rivera, 
yipir aspirations, as tn* 
dieated m their utterances, 
are far from having the 
Same objective Reza Khan 
IS fighting for the unification 
of his oouotry. because the 
expansive power of his 
{Phag ambition demands 
the widening of his field 
of action 

‘ Reza Kban has an 
army such as Persia has 
not had /o’- a lane time 
It consists of 40000 soldiers 
who.altho they arenot models of military efficiency, 
are a great deal ahead of the mihtarv formatious 
of the past Reza pajs them regulaiSv feeds and 
clothes then), thereby ass’inog for h»i*jsclf their 
lovalty and htne'S for milita-y action His personal 
Courage, winch is e^straordinarj . has helped him in 
tetamins his hold o\er the troops 

‘The inhabitants of the c^uotrv have attnhnted 
the greatest importance to Reza Khan's army Thev 
have not seemed to be aware that the intemilion^ 
aituatioo has been greatly favoring the dictator s 
scheme of umfi. ation and of centrahred sovei»*igntj 

Soviet Russia had renounced her claims to Persian - 

conecs«inns and privileges Britain, too, the cause have taken up fencing as their favorite sport Tlio 
cf porennial jealousy havmg been tbos ehmiiwfed. deadly arrow of our own ladians evjsts only m tlio 
felt no inducement to continue a pol'CV of infriug. mns-nim . the t'ow and arrow approved by Ihs 
mg upon Persia’s sovereignty The United States, arche'j associations is bought at the spirting golds 
too. h.id declared its insistence upon the policy of store as atlifetic equipment lint in these moiern 
the open door. whiHi was an additional reason for daysjoii must h.avo a target from the sporting 
the course n Inch England foot goods section, too, instenJ of na eaeoiy’s Jic.irl lo 

“Since Reza Khan Viccame dictator he has had aim at 
the titles and ranks m the Army abolished intro- Rcrenlly. archery— there s room for only the one 



A pew method, which is alio to radio in its elfeet*. hu 

been adopted to as-ist the deaf in hearing Mane TiNun a deif 
inmate of the Ceotral fnslitufe of St Louis is shown listening M the 

a S woman with the megaphone thionch her fingertips whuliaio 
00 a dmm which u stretched ovsi the mouth of the megsphone. 
tss Tihon caonot hear with her eats and so she listens w ith her fingers 
the vibratioos of the youug woman's voice being transmitted to the 
child’s brow via her bands 


The Iflodern Unid ^fariIn 
Archery and fencing two ancient forms of kill- 
ing. have come down to modern timf-s. si ora of 
their deadlmess and someoftlieirgl iiuoiir a-, spirts 
—and sports of interest to the gentl 'r sev, at that. 
When duelling went out of favor js on iiisl tu’un 
of ’ honor,"fenciDe was relaincd to give ivoiso and 
quickness of eje tojoiing men of society 

Todaj’ there arc women's fencing clubs m tho 
large American cilio'! wliero many wenithj women 


duced several reforms to simplify the weights and 
measures, farthered the aiiii-e cf sanifatioD. pnWic 
charitv and cduoalmn, and has been dome everv- 
thing ID hispower to initiate a system of orderly 
accounting in the State fimnces" 

. “Reza Khan may be *■ 


aport in onr psee— has been growing in ixjpul.inly. 

Half of the two thoii«.and women archer-* m the 
United States are m colleges and in the I'lst yesr 
or 80 not only nin«t of the women '» colleges hut 
the women 10 anumlier of State iiniveMlies as "ch 
autocrat and virtnal have become enthusiastic over areherj:. One rea- 
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piint three minutes anil 

y ' - ■ '■ ' - . 1 jjj,y not^ that he fishes. 

’ ' At the end of the time. _ ho is 

asked questions about the tilings he 
1 ' • saw, such as. “On wlnt sliwt was 

I ' \ ^ 1 the auto being driven ?” ’ hat was 

r ' \ \ \ the iiuiii'er on the st^t_ car . 

' . Cl ’ \ ^ . \ \ , \ ‘ Wha' shows reckless driving on 

\ V li \ the part of tho chauffeur ‘5’’ Ihe 

L i--* ■ i quenes. ten in all. must be answor- 

i--. r ^"7 if • i ed m fifteen imnuies. and the 

^ ,.''.-3 Lw9> / ’ ! applicant is graded accorfiog to 

. » tli^ raphes The tost h-as been 

- ‘ Rt''"' f.V’trr f'VvM • - i found useful in .that it indicates 

^ ji -l-ir . -■ '*-y if the candtdito is naturallv a ert 

W'i H -V*3 and precise or IS unlikely to notice 

* >:« ,'•»< the sisniti ant facts of such an 

-AC- accident. Another pb ervation pro- 

-■R I* fijlw— - V-' 'C'?- ‘Li blem consists m aituwing the com- 

1/ -S'* -aS petitor a three-second glance at an 

^ "5 automobile license plate, ihe average 

time an officer or a pedestnan has 

^ 

,Um=-.pof5[t,HolyoU5*;^.MI.o baUs-eyp .he (oTSUS 

?ptrSc’h'“ sSfsSi “a Sc“”g*oS”es 

g.rK not quite physically iin to the strwuoiisn^s ,d each. 

ofi bjskelluU and tiockey. .There is. of wur-e. do _ 

such plo^iwil strain M IS ‘“A”® 

of team play, thougii greater nervous 

there is good exercise for the Javanese Dinces 

the shoulders and the muscles wwss O^e took Javanese Viuow 

training in poise and gra.ee ; m CMraination oi eye. jj LinnEniov 

brain and arm, and the interest of ^ ’ » 

Ih’Mdos, there is ‘he arpeal to t^he imagination ^ j.-iwa-Dwipacn arrived in Madras rceently 

shanne in n sport to which \\ illiam Tell. HiawainA _ Javanese dancers and the Javane'O 

S;v;»‘d°teU“dS^ «”h»«"f 

aemcfuirt nnf Poitiers, contribute 

their 11 ivpr of .i«*ociatioa_ It ^ Is i n t ' J u-t>^ i ' . ! l 


tiieif luvorot afsociatioa u *» 
on api»^al th.at the ppectator feel<, 
too— when ho «fC8 a line of young 
woni.’n, oi-'orvirg sti.ct rules of 
posiiion a qmvor at each liolt on 
the right. Uiws well drawn, each 
ready to loo-e the arrow to speed 
toils nnrV It is a pictuie full 
of grace ard iliarm m its own 
light as well as in its romantic 
suggestion. 


Pnzzle Piclnre Tests Police 
Memory and Vision 

To test the quicknO'S cf Kr- 
cerl'on. accur.icy and loemory of 
candi la’cs for police dcr.->rlments. 
the liitcau o! I'lMic tsu'cnnol 
administration at Washington has 
vrvjxirvil iKtutvs showing a 
colli'ion of .a street car and an 
aulcu'ol'ile The wcuM-Ik? polioe- 
iTJia i« allowehl to «ttidy the 


Jt.'--.'’! ^T'»'-'tr.j'jp-re'TXTqi!=l| — = — 








Altyr yu.lyiD= Thi, rrto.y for Thiw 
\to Asked Ten tjaesuons about W hat Thej t^w. to n 
Ate AsxhM * .Xccara-y anJ Mcirory. 
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/a\<iDosc Dancer as Abhiman} u 

»t tlie Jut^ilfp Convention of the Theosophical 
Society, and wi'l do so throughout India, if desired. 

Tfie U'ajang Wong is. from the standpoint of 
Art, a most be<«ii ful e\prc2>sion of the human soul 
in aanciDB Thei' is not in the Aihole T>orld anj 
other trace, exi^pi perhaps the oJd Bulgarians 
capable of e-xpn- sing themselves so bcautilully in 
(he dance as i!i< Javanese artists Ttiese ansto- 
eratic dancers h ve an unimaginable grace Artistic 
souls, mho fee) or line and color, w ill Ic delighted 
cinth the fine distinguished movements of the 
(dancers who'e lOwer of imagination puts them 
h 0 ano^er Drill This power explains why their 
►elf-controlled i ovements are so delicate and fine. 


A Javanese Dancer in the Role of A Woman 
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leg is alloted to the Pandavas in the Drama, each 
one of whom 1ms his own dance. For_ instance, 
Arjiina dances qxiite differently from fihima, who 
is always the h«haitriya. The Kaurava dance is 
again quite different, more wild, always aggressive; 
while tlie Danawas’ dance is a savage dance, al- 
ways aftacting. Accompanying Anuna, there are 
always three figures— clowns: these represent, in 
fact (he powers of good, who help him to gain 
victory over his enemies. 

In Java, there are several types of danrinn, 
The dances of women are called nnyuban and 
these are for the common people, except the 
Srimpi— which are danced hy the little Prtntesces 
ol the Kraton Palace. The Srimpi is the Symbolio- 
al Dance of the nine Gopis before Shn Knshna 
and mav only be given when the King is present 
The httle princesees may have no other one m 
thoucht during the dance than only the King, 
who represents Shri Krishna. 

The art of dancing the Bharafa Yuda is prac- 
tised only by the young nobles and is called Mso. 
Three years’ strenuous training is necessary 
to master the canons of this art Most o( the 
Princes of the country are perfect dancers 

The ^Yayang Purva is something very different 
Wayane means fbadow and purva means old. It 
is a hind of puppet show. The puppets are made 
of leather and are painted in gold and different 
colors Their appearance la very strange, with only 
a touch of resembhaee to hnmacity. They are 
moved !iy Uie hands ol the story-teller and the 
shadows of the dancing figures are cast on a 
white screen. The lamp behind the screen is in 
the form of a copper Garuda, the vehicle of 
\j«bDu: oil ago. The wayang Purva. the shadow, 
n burnt in it with a cotton string for tho wick 
'1 he strange, unbuuun figures, like the \Vayaog 
Mong, the hitman shadow-dancers before mentioned 
represent the P..ndavas and Kaaravas from the 
Maaabharata of SOOO years patpet-play. is supposed 
to continue for not less than 12 hours- 

There ia only one man who at once mores 
the puppets, talks, and sings the story of human 
life, whilo the orchestra follows the theme with 
its melodies of buiuan joy and sorrow 


Bttssian Ctowq Jewels 




A Diissiin Crown Jewel 
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A Bussiaa Cro^a Jewel 


A Ra-.siin Crown Jewel 




A Russjan Crown Jewel 

■‘Rn««uo Crown Jewels, around whose fate and 
aliened rniMise hy Bol'heviks so much Allied 
iQianiaaCioo had centred now avp&tr to be safely 
10 the hands of the Russuo Quwersment. The^o 
form ooe of the most manoibceDt collection of 
jeweJJerj’ in the world.” 


The Da^mascus Massacre 

The sctearoin^ and huretinc shells that eualtered 
the atrf«t« of Damascus with the blood of innocent 
men. women and children sent a tnrill of horror 
tbrouch the civalizfd world— a horror not l&ssened 
I V the fact that the shells were fired from the 
c<m>! of a Chiisinn nation. And the work of the 
aiillerv was ‘upplenienied by bombins airplanes 
and hv tanks that spit macbioc-jriin fire as they 
lumber’d throueh the historic streets of what is 
said to be the worlds oldest inhabited city This 
evhibilion of ‘fiiylitfulne's” berm on Sunday 
mailt October IS— two d.»vs after the initiating of 
Ihe European security ruct< at Lw-arno— and con- 
tinued uQUi late Tue-daT afterniion An cye- 
witiie<5^ <luofed in an Associated Pre«s di'patch 
dcMinbcs iho period of the boiiibardmenl as one of 
unforcetibic horror’ tells of hundreds of dead- 
hodics Irinr in ®tft?ets, and estimates that 'at least 
20H't were buried in the debris of the wrecked 
bmtdin.rs of Dam.a«ru«.” 

In the United Stites cditori.iJ ’rrifers discuss 
this event under smh unoompromi'ins headings as 
Murder lO Diinascu' ’ ' Butchery m l)iiiia.scus”and 
‘ French Butchers, m Syri.v “In one brief rain of 
buffets France has done moro iianii (mu a tfiousand 
peace pat's and mi-sionaiies can rcrviir in a hun- 
dred jeare. thinks t..e Ritlmiond Times 
M’hiJe we still moiiin with Ihe French cier the 
frhehintr of the cathedral at Reims. D.iniascus ties 
in smoking rums,” remarks the St. Louis Posl- 
Di-yMteli, which renunds us that ‘Daraajcus is to 
tlie Mc^mmedan what Reims is to ilie Chri'tnn.” 
The (Same iiaper notes fuither tint “while the nulit 
hand of France w as siening the Locarno agreements 
and intervcnins, as a iiiemi'cr of the Lc.agvic of 
Nations, in Uie Oreece-Bulaar squabble, its left 
hmd was couiroitting ruthless butchery in Siria.” 
'Nothin? can rc.ihy evctise the occurrence," .ictccs 




^ u here Frencli Shells and Bombs wrought liavoc for two days— 

Dam^cus, descnoed as ‘‘the heart of the MohamicedaQ tt'orld ’ was a seat ot c-iilture l.OOO years 
before the Parian laid the foundations of the city now known as Pans. It was old before 
any one dreamed ot Aihens. It was once besieged and conquered by King David and 
la comparaftrely modem times was the home of Sf Paul. 


the Detroit Fm Press, which adds . At best, the 
whole imbrouho wis the result ot stupid blundering 
bv the French authorities at worst, it was a piece 
of ruthless vantlilHiii which will leave the Onoutats 
ettrenioly skeptical about the suDerionty of French 
culture over their own” "The ghastly joke is 
that all this 13 done in the name of civihraiioo. 
ev laiins the St Paul Pioiierr Press, which reminds 
us that France holds a mandate from the l^gue 
of Nations for the juit administration of SjTia 
"There will be little to be «aid for the mandate 
system." it declares, “if the situation in Syria goes 
on iincorrectcd and unrebuked ” The international 
reverberations of the Damascus incident will be 
senous, predicts the Baltimore S1//1 mil Vicst»m 
nations learn in time to save their own hides, that 
in dealing with the non-wlute populations, who 
makeup nearly three-fourths of the Inhabitanta of 
the earth, sympatliy and effort at understinding co 
fai towaid p&iccfiil cooiwration. vrhile rough-shod 
Violence serves only to advance an inevitable day of 
recknninc?” asls the Boston Globe 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer remarks ircmca'ly 
that "it 13 becoramg ever more difficilt for France 
or any other Power to impress the 'backwanl 
peoples with the great blessings iDcidental to 
Kuropc.sn overlordship," And in tlie I’JuIadeJpbia 
Eientng Ditlleliii we read. 

"France's great blunder at Damascus hasshocked 
the world by irreparable damage done to precious 
historical monuments of one of the most ancient 
and picturesque of cities, a city that w.as old when 
Atiraham dwell in tents in Palestine It has routed 
the Moslem population to fury and made mandate 
administration cierywhere liarder for the AVestem 
Pow ers 

"It lias brought what threatens to be a long and 
obstimtc war on France, imposing new sacrifices 
in men anil money 00 a counfrr already weari^ 
of tlie prOiOngcd struggle in the Riff 

■ I/ondon’s chief grievance isthe add’fional trouble 
it evpects in minJiteil Palestine and Tranajordania 
by rc.vson of rekindled Arab race aciinstthe West- 
erner and the Christian. The British mind h 
reflecteil in the sharp Language of the London Ttmes, 
which brands the F'rench tactics winch led to the 


Damascus risiog as a grote-que imitation of the 
barbinties of primitive peoples 

The ActioB thus denounced was the parading 
through (he city on the backs of camels of 
the bodies of twenty-four slam 'h.'indits. The 
Frenih justitiiation for the huinbaidmcnt uf 
au opeo towD that followed was that the manner 
ID which the houses of Dama'cus are huddled to- 
gether 10 the immemona! style of the Oiient gave 
such peifett coter to snipers at the French that 
their destruction on a large scale was a iiiilitniy 
necessity The French military administration in 
lilts case IS charged with the fault so often Iiid *0 
the Germans, of letting purely militaiy coosidera* 
lions overrule .all cousideraiions 0! humanity” 

In an Associated Press dispitch from Cairo, we 
read- 

'A traveler who has jiist arrived here from Dam- 
a«cns oavs tli.at at 4 P 'f , Octiber Id. Hassan Ei. 
Kaneili. chief of .1 native bind p^^oetrateii into 
the Clhigour quarter of Damascjs wiiJi his follow, 
ers. cryiog; 

‘Hi«e up' Your brother*, the DrU'es are here’ 
"The band then attackel a police post where 
they shot a Frencii officer. The inhabitants of (he 
quarter armed themselves and joined (he insurg- 
enta the traveler said, and then all advanced to- 
waid the Med in quarter, the inhibitants of which 
ranged tliemsetves againstHassan El Karreth s men 
* The traveler relates that at tins hour many 
Froaclimen were woikmg with Armenians in the 
Medan quarter. They were savagelv attacked by 
insurgents who caught tliem between two fires. 
Here one hundred men died fighting. 

'Suddenly an airplane app&ired over the scene 
and drapt bombs on the crowds masked in the 
Armenian quarter to disperse them The angry 
crowds fired tack, but without hitting the airplane. 

'Tanks and armored cars arrived A number 
of airplanes joined in. all uniting in spreading de.ith 
among Uie rebels The latter fled in all directions 
'The insurgents, however, did not ceire Iheir 
firing on public and militarj* buildings They bar- 
ninded the streets and set fire to cen»in qtnrtors. 
ArtiJleir in the citadel b«gan shelling the relic] 
distnet, the French m-iking it known that the l-om- 
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Uinlm^nt woulJ coaliniic until tlie tesarseoU 
wawl firing. 

"Tlif* lioinl-anlm^iit JaMwl from Suwnyii'BnJ 
until TuesJay. Bhells ii''Htmyr.l itc Meitin nod 
Clineour riinrtcm. vliilf* mrn ot Oin lUmidph 
Il.»7jwr. El IVniiouriu nnd El KoraWra were lanied. 
A iittif'*' fOn’'iilereJ one nf ilin fine-*! fnonum'*nti 
in til'' Ewf, wa^ preaily (larnAu’od. 

‘“1 lio trat'olcr de«cmrf'i tJi‘» ix-Ticl cf Ihi? Jxmj)* 
lAw’mont ns davg nnd nislits of ‘unf»>tKeiaUe 
horror.’ 

Ilrttiays, it UdilhruU to fili'iw howmaovrerBOng 
were kille<l or woiinJed. Liil tliit fuimfre'ls w«‘re 
Irine in the ntref’Lfl. nnd Hut he lielfcves at least 
were huriwl in ihc <Ul>fii Of hMildinffS 
MTCsVed liy the l«mlrtrdmf’nt. 

■'Ajn'orpntly the (Jliristnns elT.yts of 

the tiutiuntr The Frendi gent ‘J.utiu Roldiera into 
the Ciinsiun riniTtori, hnt the inRuritents inaile no 
direct nftack on these. 



tint miv lie. dwf^fcliet refwrt Ihtf ihc connfrr 
around IXrmascus js “secfhiner" and that jmemlla 
warfare Js gprfsj'lio;? fbrouirhotjt byrix 

Tho French losses in the Dimasens tronhjo fare 
rcportol as only fen kilted and fifty wmmde<l;t tut 
inun Assonsle<l IVesadispatch from I’answe rcaa: 

‘franco hsi lost more than 17.000 men and has 
fp^at mora l\iin 'JW}.iiO0.0>jiJ francs in Menxw 
and Srna eiocy; she look over t)j® iirotc^ioratc 
of MonJaM and assnroM Iho Ijfturae of^atlOD3 
inindste over Svrii In Morocco 2.l7C tnen were 
killed, and 8.207 wonndwl. and in Syria G OiG were 
killed, wcmndivl or are misstne. The cost m iloroo 
«i hv? Iieen flViOOti.t/xi franc? and in Syria more 
than LWXtWO.OO'X francs " 

France, the corre<i>ondents tell ns, ts _inorc a^ 
pilled and ehocked thin any other nition at the 
des'clopmenU in Syni The /Ji-prcZ/c d-* Toubtixf 
calls the whole afUir "a veritdMe niehfmsre. 

"Tfic appirent faderre of fleneral Sttrad. railiury 
Oovemor of France’s Synan mmdafe. to under- 
atmd the Svmn fc'tiiHion and ywirticularly the 
deliratc |isyclinlf>;:ical dilHuilties of nilinjr a people 
who PosseRstheocooId tradition of jndependenec. 
has hroucht afoul a irraTC menace to rcrfoces 
'foentaJ presfiffe 

■ An tncmvine numter of person?, for varjou? 
motives wi»h France to atiandon the Syrian man- 
date Tlic SocialtsLS w)sn to afiODdon It on principle 
hut hesitate to uv bo directly, because Sarrail. who 
eaasetl the irainefJi.tte failure m .Sjrta. is a radical, 
aoti-f’atholic. and r)£>«cJy allied to the Soejalists. 

"The averane Frenchman, seeins the country 
faeod With a rrolonccd Rtrupsle to rewla what 
S-irrail has lost, asks whether it is worth the puce 
m lives and money. Others, Ulicvine Franco 
would declare herself a second-elass i’ower by 
threwing up Syria m the face of difficulties, insist 


Blamed for the Damascus Massacre 
51aj-Gen Maunce Paul Emmanuel Sarfail. the 
French Iltuh Commissioner for byna, has 
Ib^D recalled to France "to make a 
report on his sdmimstratioa 


‘'Tuesday sfternoon, this traveler gays, fcadina 
native residents of Damascus went to Graeial 
Sarrail. French high commissioner, ana unaertoot 
to fulfil all reuuirements laid down by the trench 
Martial law has been declared ra Damascus accord- 
ing to this account, and all persons found in 

the possession of arms aie executed 

French witnesses from Damascus are quoted 


the cuy was due to vandalism by the rebels ^They 
also arma that the sbellmg of IXsnwscus saved 
Sym from much more serious trouble." However 


Oeocral Sarrail has recalled to France “fa 
make a report on his admioistratioo and the con- 
dud of tmlitaiy operations m Syria." 

"Sairatl Was a political appointee lie had boon 
in oommasd of the Salonifci Armies in the world 
War. but was relieved of hisootumand in lieceTbcr, 
1917. irbco C'emenccBU became Pnme 2[ini'>ter. 
lie continued without a command until the end of 
the war, when he was retired for aire 

‘Upon fats arrival in Syria, it is said. General 
Sarrail began to upset all the peaceful relations 
whicfi his nredecs'or had established. 

“Of all the troubles he has been encouptering 
OeneraJ Sarrad has reported JiitJe ie his 
GovernmenL” 

But m any ease, as some observers point 
out. the final responsibility for wlmt happens jn 
Syria rests no. with General Sarrail. or even with 
France, but with the League of Nations, under 
which France holds her mandafe. 

“Syria is not a French colory. Its statns resem- 
hlea that of Irak under the Crit-sh and in both 
instances, if occasion requires, the League is m a 
position to impose checks on administrative abuses ” 
"If an uofortificd community like Damascus is 
bombarded as a ‘punitive example, ' ‘what city 
rr.der the rule of a great Power, acting for the 
League of Nations, i« safe ?’’ 




NOTES 


Our Frontispiece 

AsoVa was known as Chandasoka in his 
youth, and when conquering Kalinga. he was 
responsible for much bloodshed and in- 
human cruelty. Later iu his life ho came 
under the influence of a Buddhist mendicant 
named Upagupta ,who slowly turned the 
mind of the king from the path of irreligton 
to that of one of the greatest helpers of a 
religious movement in the history of the world. 
His highly pious life on the throne as one 
of the gre.atest benefactors of the hnraan race 
earned him latterly the title of Dharmasofca 
and the favourite of the gods’ Our frontispiece 
shows Dpagupta in one of his visits to the 
king’s pplace in the act of inculcating some 
moral and religious lesson on the king to 
which the latter listens with inward chagrin 
but outward submission. 


Degeueration of Eoglisb Public Life 

The J/iVrors of Dotcmng Street, first 
issued in October, 1920, by an anonymons 
writer who appears to have intimate personal 
knowledge of all the members of the Cabinet, 
has already gone through eighteen editions, 
and it became famous in a day. It contains 
some reflections on English public life which 
should be borne in mind by our politicians 
The reference is to the popular edition of 
October, 1922 (Hills and Boon, London) 

“llpre and more, I think, gentlemen will stand 
aloof from politics.— I mean, gentlemen w'ho have 
received m their blood and m tlieir training those 
notions of graciousne«s. 8weetDe«s, and nobleness 
^mch flow from centuries of pietr and IcarBingr. 
Uniy here and there will sut h a man accept the 
odious conditions of our public life, inspn^ tw a 
sense of duty, and prepared to endnre the intoler* 
atile nglincss and di«honesty of politics for the 
MEe of a cause which moves , him with all 
the force of a great affection- But. on the' whole, 
u 13 probable that the political fortunes of this 
great and beautiful country are committed for 
tunny years to hands whidi are not merely over- 
rough for so precious a charge, but not nearly 
rause’^°pp^33^°^)^^® sacredness of the English 

Again, we find it said . — 

“But until our politics are of a higher order, we 
can hardly expect the best minds m the walion to 
feet any attraction to a political career. More and 
more the professional politician, the narr o w man, 
29—12 


the man of the loud voice and the one idea, the. 
mao who h-as few instincts of honesty in his mind 
and no movement of high and disinterested patriot- 
ism in tiis soul, will press himself upon the 
attention of democracy, and, by intimidating his 
loader and browbeating his opponents, , force his 
way onward to office.” (p 136) p 

Later on, the author nsks — < 

"Is it not true thit since the dawn of the 

[ iroaent century the spirit of oar politieil life has 
ost something of the cleanness, mu ‘h of the dig- 
nity. and all of the grandeur which attracted great 
men in tho Victonan eri ? Thirty years ago the 
n.ation was shocked by the opinions of Ch.arles 
Bradlangh Yesterday a common swindler. Horatio 
Boitomley, if his own story is to be credited, was 
on easy social terms with the Lord Chancellor of 
Edgl.ana. \Vc have lowered the standards of pub- 
lic life. Constituencies do not choose as their 
representatives men of education and character ; 
theyaocopt almost any adventurer sent down to 
them by the Party caucus. They .ate easily gulled 
because they are not vitally conscious of moial 
responsibility. This loss of the sense of inde- 
pendence. of responsibility, of eelf-resi)®ct, is n 
greater national loss than any loss of life and 
treasure incurred m tho war. It means that English 
chancier has surrendered one of the mam qualities 
which distinguished it so honourably in past years 
It has become subservient, passive, untmagmative. 
fatalislia It is no longer deeply conscious of 
moral responsibility It is no longer vitilly alert 
ID the matter of its national duty.” (pp. 144-5) 

The reader may uot agree with the glon- 
fication of English public m the past which 
forms the background of the present picture. 
But DO nation ever could become great with- 
out bolding some such high ideal before its 
mind's eye, however imaginative and untrue 
to facts it may be And who can deny that 
public life in England has, in the past, pro- 
duced some great figures ? Without them, 
England would not have occupied the place 
it does in world-politics to-day What is 
more to our purpose is to take to heart the 
warning conveyed by the writer in the above 
extracts, so that our budding political life 
may not be bunted by the vices which he 
deplores, and what he says of the mighty 
British nation may not be true of our puny 
efforts at self-government “Politics in cur 
country”, he says, “tend more and more in 
the American direction The big men are 
outside. Politics are little more than a plat- 
form for a pugilistic kind of ihetono” (pp, 
134 35). It would be a fatal folly to say, 
as some do, that what is good enough for 
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America, where the }/e«t men are out of 
politics, nnd w Boinp to bo good enough for 
England nlso, oiiglit to bo good onmigh for 
India. Mc)«t emiilmticnlly no ; for the public 
life of England and America was built up 
i)y men of n far dilTerent Bt.imp. by their 
Pyms nnd linmpdens. Washingtons nad 
Abraiiam Linciilns. who did mal.o eomo 
distinction between right and wrong, nnd it 
is men of tiiis .stomp tint we need in India. 
We must build np a tradition of cleanlin»‘S'? 
in our public life, nnd while Ktririog man- 
fnffy against unrigtitousnoss cvorywlmro nnd 
under all kinds of disguise, we sbonid never 
permit our politicians to forget, in their own 
public lito and conduct, the maxim that righto- 
ousness exalts a nation. Facile iq the descent 
to Avernus, and onro we allow them to cboos© 
the easy path of temporary success at the 
cost of ihe permanent interests of the nation; 
to retrace our steps will become. next to 
Impossible 


How the Marquess Wellesley Ensnared the 
Peishwa 


In no work on British Indian history 
written by Indians or Eoglishnien. mention 
has been made of the manner in wbicb the 
“heathen” Peishwa Baji Rao was ensnared 
In the Subsidiary Alliance br the Christian 
Marquis Wellesley It is easy to anderstond 
why Englishmen should try to suppress men- 
tion of it, because it does not enhance tlieir 
reputation tor justice or fair play Sir 
Frederick Lely m b»s pamphlet on History 
as taught in India” writes (p 16);— 


"We DOW arrive at the Mohratta rai. which is 
floB-lv coupled with the earlier days of the 
Rntish However fairlv told there >3 mu<*h for 
the EuEliah to he ashamed of in this penoo. 


Ensnaring the Peishwa was one of the 
foulest and darkest deeds of Lord Wellesley 
in India In “Rise of the Christian Power in 
India” (Vol II, pp 424-498) has been de- 
seribed how the Britishers succeeded in 
niacin'' the yoke of the Subsidiary Alliance 
on the neck of the Peishwa. The following 
extracts from a putlication with the following 
titlf-page. 

"The history of Nana Sahib’s elairos acrainst the 
■East India Company, with extracts from the Rinda 
Tailed writings relative to the law of Adoption, 
the will of the Ex-Peishwa, Cadjce Rao, Ac., com- 
inted from onffisa! dorunients in fbe possession of 
the penileman deputed to EncTand to advocate 
Nana Sahib’s case 


“I will fl round iinvamisbef] tale deliver." 

Othello 

_ f/ivpov: 

Printed and puhlisln'd by C. 11. Biddle. 2G. 
New Castle Street. Strand. 

tlirowfi additional light on the subject : — 

“When In the zenilli of his power, be (Badjee 
/fcw> ira'i one of thfuo Vrin'-a whoso aid wai 
evokol by the Em India Company to crush the 
fortnidaUn Tippoo Salub, hut after Ifie overthrow 
and dcaUi of that potentate, the IVisIiwa’s rich 
territories excited tJieir cupidity, and one occasion 
was Man found foe iateifcrcacc in ins atTa'rs The 
Km India Company dispwcs.scd the Nabob of 
Surat, who was tnliiitary to Bidjee JUo, and the 
latter would not foraro his nebt to the Intnite in 
their favour. They lliereforo incited Jeswant Bao 
oommottlsr known as Hollar, another ilshratta 
Cliief, to attack liim In the first campaign, which 
took plaeo IQ I8UI. Badjee Itio was siiccessfuf, 
but in the aecond defeated and foreod to fly.” 

Jaswant Rao Ifolkar was made their 
cat’s paw hy the British to gain their object 
and was fhen unceremonion«fy thrown oior- 
board. He realized the perfidious nature of 
bis friends, which made him so embittered 
against them, that he 1 tiled all nmD of that 
creed then tn his ei"pfo;'. Jle bad also Ihe 
satisfacfjoo of wresking vengeance on them 
when be defeated them by out-manouvenng 
and out-generalling their military commanders 
and keeping them at bay for a considerable 
length of time 


Policy of Bivide and Buie 
Nearly four decades before the outbreak 
ol the Indian Mutiny, a British officer, 
subscribing himself as “Carnaticus” wrote 
in tlio Astatic Jo/trnal for jfay 18il : — 
"Dteide el xmvera Rliould be the motto for our 
Indian administration, whether political, emt or 
military " 

Although such was the 'policy of the 
authorities of those days in their Govern- 
ment of India, yet they did not procfaim it 
openly The Indian Mutiny made many of 
them do so. It was not only the irresponsible 
British journalists, some of whom did not 
feel ashamed to write that “our true policy' 
in governing India should be to play off 
race against race, creed against creed and 
caste against caste,” but many responsible 
members ot the bureaucracy did not hesitate 
to proclaim such a policy'. Thus one Lieut 
Colonel John Coke, holding the very respons- 
ible office of oororoaDdant at Moradabad, 
wrote ; — 

■'Our endeavour should be to uphold in full 
Iwco the (for us fortunate) sepiration which exists 
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between the different religions and races, not to 
endeavour to amalgamate them. ‘Dinde et tmnfm’ 
should be Ihe priociple of Indian Government.” • 
Lord Elpliinstone. Governor of Bombay, 
in a minute, dated I4th Hay, 1859, wrote : — 
“i^irWe el tmpera was the old Roman motto, 
and it should be ours.” t 

It is not necessary to mnltiply other 
instances. 

For the consolidation of their power in 
India, Britishers then made use of tlie policy 
of “Givide and Buie". 


The Imperialism of a Bepablic 

Years ago the United States of America 
solemnly promised that the Philippines 
would be made independent as soon as (he 
Filipinos proved themselves c-apablo of main- 
taining a stable government without the 
aid and gnidance of America. But for 
years^ past the American have been 
adopting various devices to pot back the 
day of Philippiue indepeodence farther and 
farther, proving that the morals and methods 
of imperiahsin are practically the same every- 
where, whether it be the imperialism of an 
autocracy, or of a limited mooareby, or of a 
republic. 

The Japan Weekly CliromcU tells its 
readers bow 

TheJilipinos are oeing taught the true meaning 
of self-determination’' and a ’world safe fordemo- 
cracy The Govemor-Oeneral, General Ijeooard 
wood, has vetoed the Bill p.issed by the Filipmo 
l^gislatuie for a rlebiscite to be taken on the ques- 
tion whether the Islands should remain under 
Amen^ rule or claim indeperdeDce. There are 
some Americans who claim that the agitation for 
independence is conducted S’mply by a few profes- 
sional po iticiaas and that the people la general 
a’^ quite content under American rule. If a plebis- 
ate were taken and the people declared by a 
d^sjve i7ia;onty that they preferred to govern them- 
selves m best they might rather than continue to 
enjoy the beneficence of Amencan tutelage, (bataigu- 
ment would be gone. Tne Amencans would then 
be leduced to taking the same stand as other impetior 
list ^t.ons— that the subject people did not know 
'vhat was good for them and must be taught— by 
methods of peace, if possible, if not. then by 
force Ihe proposal to take a plebisate has been 
denounced as a devilish scheme devised by ilr. 


* Papers connected with the re-organization of 
the Army m India, presented to both llousea of 
Pahameat by command of Her JIaiesty, 1859 : 
p. 279. 

t P. 70 of the report of the Commissionera 
anointed to into the organizalion of the 


Charles Edward Russell, who used to be cousidered 
eomewhat of a radical but wcom most Socialists 
would now count alongside the Arthur Hendersons 
and Clyne«c8 of England. Hr. Russell wrote a 
biogiaphy of Kizal. the hero of the Philippines, who 
was martyred by the’ SpanLirds iu^ii Wore the 
Amencans capture iliinila. In that book paint- 
ed such a rosy pi* ture of the freedom that America 
would briog to the Islands that be is bound to 
make some effort to see that the promises of liberty 
are carried out, with the alternative 6f being regard- 
ed as a deceiver or a fool. 

la connection with the question of 
Filipino self-rule, The Qurdtan of Calcutta 
quotes 

Clampourt-in. who devotes two lengthy columns 
of ft Icadmg daily newspaper of Madrid to discuss 
the requirements which a Colony should fuitil in 
order to qualify for responsible self-government 
“Various dehmtioDS of a stable, government have 
been advaoi'ed by statesmen cf the United States 
of Amenta” sijs the above-mentioned FUipmo 
venter. At first -table government” meant for 
Amencao statesmen one which was duly ejected 
by the people, capable of preserving internal order 
and peace, and ef fulfilling international agree- 
tnents But their definition did not suit the im- 
perialistic tendencies of America and a new one 
waa coined. A etalle government,” so runs tho 
new definition, 'implies civic consciouvness. tribun- 
als ready lo administer justice impartially to all, 
low and high, rich and poor, i-esuurces to with- 
stand eitemal ecgiession. orgnnisatiOD to maintain 
(be integrity of the country, sulGcient supply of 
bospiahv. social organtsafton sufficiently deieJoped 
to attend to the reeds of all. an effective system 
of public sanitation and hvsisne. a common 
language” Obviously the Iilipmos do not fulfil 
all these lequiremeots ihereforc, in the inferesf 
of the Fthpmos themsehts, let self-government 
be delayed ad katendas grateas. 

“But are there many countries m the world 
which fulfil all these requirements,” asks Sr. 
Champourcin, ' The demand for a common language 
will at once reduce Switzerland to a dependency. 
English 18 sp.ircely understood by the French 
element la Quebec, nor apparently has Belgium a 
sufficiently strong organisation to withstand a 
foreign aggression " Space does not allow to give 
in full the lengthy criticism of br Charapourem, 
but what we have quoted la enough to show how 
artifici^ and conventional is Ute definition 
advan ed by Amencan statesmen in support of 
continuiDS thpir stay in the Philippines. 


British Altruism and Mosul Oil 
Tlie divergence of views between Britain and 
Turkey over Mosul, observes the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle, is about as wide as it 
could be. 

As Mr Chamberlain says, there is ^ common 
ground for conversations The British Government 
takea ils stand on the contention that Ihe decision 
of the League, granting the territory to Britain 
onder 'mandate,” must be absolute. The Turks 
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America, where tfto he^t men are out of 
politic'*, nnd is poinp to ho Roml cnou^]) for 
Kncland also, oiiRlit to bo Rood rnmigh for 
India. Jlost emphatically no : for the public 
life of Enpland nnd America wn'i liuilf up 
by men of a far different stamp, hr Hieir 
I’yms nnd Hnmpdcns, ■\Vn«hinRtons md 
Abraham Lincolns, wlio did make Romo 
distinction between richt nnd wronR, nnd it 
is men of this shimp Hint wo need in India. 
Wo must build up a tradition of cleanliness 
in our public life, nnd wliilo striving man- 
fully aRainst iinriRMousness everyoberc nnd 
under nil kinds of dispui«e, we fihmild never 
permit our politicians to forget, in their own 
public life nnd conduct, the maxim that rigbto- 
ousnoss exalts a nation Facile is the descent 
to Avermis.andouee wo allow them to rhoose 
the eas 3 * path of temporary success at the 
cost of the permanent interests of the nation; 
to retrace our steps will become, next to 
impossible. 


How the Marqaess Wellesley Ensnared the 
Peishwa 


In no work on Britjsh Indian history 
written by Indiana or EoRlishmen. mention 
has been made of the maoner in which the 
“heathen” Peishwa Ba/i Rao was ensnared 
in tho Subsidiary Alliance by the Christian 
Marquis Wellesley It is easy to understand 
■why EnRlishmeti should try to suppress men- 
tion of it, because it does not eohaoco their 
reputation for justice or fair play Sir 
Frederick Lely in his pamphlet on Tlistory 
as taught in India” writes (p 16),— 


“We now arrive at the ^^ah^atta rai which is 
elcfl^lr wopled witfi the earlier days of the 
British However fairly told, there is imi“h for 
the Enslish to be ashamed of »a this period 

Ensnaring the Peishwa was one of the 
foulest and darkest deeds of Ijord Wellesley 
in India. In “Rise of the Christian Power in 
India” CFol. IT. PP has been de- 

scribed how the Britishers succeeded in 
placing the yoke of the Subsidiary Alliance 
on the neck of the Peisliwa. "nie following 
extracts from a putlication with the following 
titb'-pogc. 

“The history of Nana Sahib’s claims aarainst the 
Fast India Companv. w;(h extracts from the Hindn 
t^ed wntinKs relative to the law of Adoption, 
the will of the Ex-Peisliwa, Badjee Rao, Ac., com- 
wled from oncmal documents m the jwsewion of 
U\e pentleman deputed to EoRiand to advocate 
Nana Sahib’s ea.se. 


I wJJ a round imvamisJjed tale deliver.” 

Othello 

_ . I/ivnoy : 

Pnntal nnd publish^ by C. il. Biddle. 2G. 
New Ca-stlc Street. Strand. 

tlirows additional light on tho subject : — 

“When In the zenith of liis power, he (Badjee 
Ttwl «’as one of I'rinws whose aid wis 

evoked by the Eist InJii Company to crush the 
formidiblo Tippoo Silub. but after the overthrow 
and death of that potentate, tho T’eishwa’s ncfi 
terriloncs excited tjicir cupidity, and one occasion 
was Mwn found for interference in Ins alTv’rs The 
KLSt India titompiny dispcosesse*) tho Nabob of 
Surat, who was tribiitars' to Bidjee Bao, and the 
I.tUor would not forisro hn nsht to the tribute in 
lh«r favour. Tliej' therefore incited Jes«ant Rw 
mintnonly known as llolkar, another JLahraita 
Chief, to attack Iiim Id the first cnmp-iiga, which 
look place in IStjl. Badjec Itao was buecessful. 
but in the second defeated and forced to fly." 

Jaswant Kao IIoRar wa? msda fheir 
cat’s paw by the Britisii to gain their object 
and was then iinceremonioiisly thrown over- 
board. He realized the perfidious nature of 
bis iriends, which made him so embittered 
against them, tliat he I tiled oil men of that 
creed then in his emploj'. He had also the 
eatisfacfion of wreikmg vengeance on them 
when he defeated them by out-manouvenng 
and out'gencrailing their military commanders 
and keeping them at bay for a considerable 
length of time 


Policy of Divide and Rule 
Nearly four decades before the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny, a British officer, 
sub'^cnbing himself as “Carnaticus" wrote 
in the Asiatic Journal for May 1821 : — 
"Dinde et imwa should be the motto for our 
Indiau administration, whether politic^!, cml or 
military.'* 

Although sucii was the -policy of the 
authorities of those days in thetr Gorem- 
meut of India, yet they did not proclaim it 
openly. The Indian Mutiny made many of 
them do 80 . It was not only the irresponsible 
British journalists, some of whom did not 
feel ashamed to write that “our true policy' 
in governing India should be to play off 
race a^iost race, creed against creed and 
caste against caste,” but many responsible 
members of the bureaucracy did not hesitate 
to proclaim such a policy' Thus one Lieut 
Colonel John Coke, holding the very respons- 
ible office of commandant at Moradabad, 
wrote ; — 

“Our endeavour should lie to uphold in full 
force the (tor us fortunate) separation which exists 
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between the dilTerent religions and races, not to 
endeavour to amalgamate them. 'Divide ci impera 
should be the principle of Indian Ooveroment” • 
Lord KIphinstone, Governor of Bombay, 
in a minute, dated Hth May, 1859, wrote : — 
“Diride ei ivipera was the old Roman motto, 
and it should be ours.” t 

It is not necessary to multiply other 
instances. 

For the consolidation of their power in 
India, Britishers then made use of the policy 
of “Divide and Buie”, 


Charles Edward Russell, who used to be considered 
somewhat of a radical but wnom most Socialists 
would now count alongside the Arthur Hendersons 
and Clyn^ies of England. Mr. Russell wrote a 
InoRiaphy of Rizal. the hero of the Philippines, who 
was martyred by the’ Spaniards juSt before the 
Americans captured Manila In that book b® po'pt- 
ed socfi a rosy pn-fure of the freedom that America 
would bring to the Islands that be is bound to 
make some ^ort to see that the promises of liberty 
are earned out. with the alternative 6f bemg regard' 
ed as a deceiver or a fool 

la connection with the question of 
Filipino self-rule, The Qurdian of Calcutta 
quotes 


The Imperialism of a Republic 

Tejirs ago the United States of America 
solemnly promised that the Philippines 
would be made indepeudent as soon as the 
Friipinos proved themselves capable of main- 
taining a stable goveromeut without tbe 
aid and guidance of America. But for 
years past the Americao have been 
adopting various devices to put back the 
day of Philippine iudepeudence farther and 
farther, proringf that the morals and methods 
of imperialism are practically the same every- 
where, whether it be the imperialiso) of an 
autocracy, or of a limited monarchy, or of a 
republic. 

The Japan • Weekly Chionicle tells its 
readers how 

pieilhpinos lire ocieg tanght the true meomog 
of self-determination” and a ' world late for demo- 
cracy” The Governor-General, General Leonard 
'' ood. has vetoed the Bill ;^iS«ed by ihe Filipino 
Legislature for a plebiscite to be taken on the ques- 
tion whether tho Islands should remain under 
American rule Or claim independence. There are 
some Americans who claim that the agitation for 
independence is conducted simply by a few profes- 
sional po ilicians and that the people in general 
B~e quite content under Ainencan rule If a plebis- 
vy.® were tabien and the peopie dedareo Vy a 
dc«sivo majority that they preferred to tcovern them- 
selves as Uat they luisht rather than continue to 
enjoy the l-oneficence of American tutelage, that argu- 
ment wouUl bo gone. Tne Araencans would then 
bo icilncedtotakiBglbe Mine stand as other inipciw- 
list nafons— that the subject people did not know 
what vas pood for them and must be taught— by 
methods of peace, if possible; if not, then by 
force. Tho projiosal to take a plebi«cite has been 
denounced as a devilish scheme deviled by 3lr. 

• Papers connected with the re-orgamzalion of 
tho Army in India, presented to both Houses of 
l’flh.«nent by command of Her 3f«jeffy, 1S59: 
P 1270. 

1" P. 70 of tho report of the Commissioners 
•prointed to inquiie into the organization of the 
Indian Army, liid'J. 


ChainpouTLiD, who devotes two lengthj’ columns 
of a leading daily newspaper of Madrid to discuss 
the requirements which a CJolony should fulfil in 
order to qualify for responsible self-go^e^Dment, 
“Vaiious definitions of a stable, government havo 
been advanced by statesmen cf the United States 
of Ainenca.” Sijs the alove-mentioned Filipino 
writer. At first ‘Mable government” meant for 
Amcncau statesmen one which was duly elected 
by the people, capable of preserving internal order 
and peace, and ef fulfilling intemational agree- 
ments. But their defimuon did not suit the im- 
perialistic tendencies of America and a new one 
was coined. 'A stable government,” so rims the 
new definition. ' implies civic eonsetoussesa. tribun- 
als ready to administer justice impartially to all, 
low and biph. ndi and poor, lesources to with- 
stand external aggression, organisation to maintain 
(he iDtegni> of tbe country, suffiuent supply of 
hosp (ats. social organisation suBiciently developed 
to attend to (he needs of all, an effective system 
of public sanitation and hygiene, a commoa 
language" Obviously the bilipinos do not fulfil 
all tbe^ tequireiiients . therefore, in the ittliresi 
ofihe FtUp*nos ihtmsehts, let self-government 
be delayed ad iaUndas graecas. 

"But are there many countries in the world 
which fulfil all these requirements,” asks Sr. 
Cbampourcin. 'The demand for a common language 
will at once reduce Switzerland to a dependency. 
English 13 scarcely understood by tJis Irench 
element in Quebec, nor apparently has Belgium a 
sufficiently strong organisation to withstand a 
foreign aggression.” Space does not allow to give 
m lull the lengthy cnticism of Sr. Charapourcin, 
Vut what we have quoted is enough to show how 
artificial and conventional is the definition 
advan ed by American statesmen in support of 
continumg thgir stay in the Fhilippmes. 


British Altruism and Mosul Oil 

The divergence of views between Britain and 
Turkey over MosoJ, observes tho Japan 
Wnlly Chronicle, is about as wide as it 
could be. 

As Mr. Chamberlain say®, there is no common 
ground for conversations The British Government 
takra Its stand on the contention that (he decision 
of the Leisue. mntmg the temtory to Britain 
Under mandate, must be absolute. The Turks 
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fMy (hoy havo never recoirtiiscd tlio richt of lh<* 
JyfafTUO (0 deal wilh a (emtory wJiirhwas capfurra 
Idurinp (ho war. Thry retrard tlio IjcacuoasBimplT 
Icarrj’inj; on (ho work oJ (ho Alhod congnoror^ «nd 
without much recard for the 'Tourlccn Romts." 
Russia lieartily luieks the Turks in this view, and 
numerous Rritisli liberals support tlio opinion tJiat 
lUritain is in Mosul, notbeeauso she recoCTusos any 
"fiacred trust" for tho welfare of fha native people, 
but simply because she wants the oil. lithe 
Lcacuo were truly representalivc of world opinion. 
Its decision would havo to bo accepted wilhont 
giiestion. Unfortunately, the matter is notsoBimpI^ 
Roth Bides are cireulatirc atrocity stones (whith 
should be taken with the usual ncressarydi«tount) 
and peace is trader a cloud in (ho Near Eist. 


Indian land Non>Jn(lian Executive 
Engineers. 


eplying to a gucstion put in the Legis- 
lative Assembly by Mr Surfataz Hussain 
Khao.Sir D N Mitrasaid thaloutof Sfi2 Exe- 
cutive Engineers all over India 131 were 
Indians There is no rca«on why all Exe- 
cutiveEnginccrs id India should not be Indians 
Wo do not saj that all non-Indian Executive 
Engineers fllionJd bo cashiered at ouco 
and Indians anpointcd their place. 

What wo do say (s that all fresh appoint- 
ments to the posts of sucli engineers should 
go inraitably to Indians and tliat non-Indian 
Executive Engineers sliould be retired as 
early as the rule*, will allow without injustice 
to them. 


priest in charco could not diitinguiMi him from 
the otfim and therefore accepted his offering. . Itit 
when lie regained Bclf-poFpepBion. he was terrified 
to find PiimseJf in a probiUted place and ran away 
from the temple Rut Rome who knew him caught 
him and lianded him to the police. The temple 
authontiea. when they di'ccwered the crime, had 
the temple duly purified. Then followed a trial 
A Iliodii BfacrfRtrate covicted him and imposed a 
fine of Its. 75 or one month’s rigorous impnson- 
inent for insulting his own religion. An appeal 
wa.s filed There wa.s an elaborate argument over 
it. Judgment had to l>e reserved I Aud when 
conviction wa.s set aside, it was not because the 
court held that the pcKir I’anchama had a right to 
enter (he (emple. Iiut because the prosecution in 
the lower court had forgotten to prove tlie insult 
This M no (numph of justice or truth or rebaion 
or morality 

The only consolation to be derived from the 
Piiccessful appeal is that the Pandiama wilf rot 
have to euffer imprisonmont for having in his real 


entrant If however he or his fefiow-Paocharaa 
again dare to enter the temple, it is h’cWy probable 
tliat inev would le severely ruDi«hed if they aic 
not 1} ached by thoFO who look down upon them 
wnth contempt 

S^roe ©/ the otlier observations of the 
Mahatma on this case require to be repro- 
duced lie says witli gre.st justice;— 


"The CrimeSof Caste,” 


It IS a curious situation We resent, and properly, 
(he treatment meted out to our countrymen m 
South Africa We are impatient to establish Swaraj 
Rut we Hindus refuse to see the incongniify in 
treating a fifth of our own co-ieligionists as worse 
than dogs For dogs are not untouchables. Some 
of us now-a-days oven keep them as drawing- 
room pets 

What place shall the ‘unfoue/iaUes’ occupy in 
OUT scheme of Swaraj t If they are to be free 
from all special restraints aud disabilities under 


Mahatma Gandhi introduces his narration 
of "an extraordinary ea«o" by observing 
that “in South Africa it is tiie crime of 
colour and rice for which wo are being 
pumshed", whilst “in India wo Hindus 
punish our co-religioni«t8 for the enme of 
caste" He goes on to add 

The fifth caste man— the Penc-hama— is the 
greatest '•fTender, deserving the punishment of 
untnuchabibty, unapproacbabiluy invisibilitv and 
what not 

Then follows his narration of the case 


Swaraj, why can we not declare their freedom now? 
* •* If we are powerless to-dav. shall we be )ess 


An extraordinary case that wastriedin a Madras 
presivfency court brings vividly to light the sad 
plight of our suppressed counirvmen A simple 
c'eanlv-drcssed Panchaina entered a temple io a 
perfectly devotional spirit without the slightest 
intention of hurting anybody’s feeling or insulting 
any reb^loQ Re had been m the habit of paying 
his respects at this temple every year, though he 
did not enter it But last yair, in liis ecstatic mood, 
forgot himself and ea*ored the temple. The 


And I 

Powerless under Swaraj ? 

We may shut onr eves and Bluff our ears to 
these questions But they are of the Inuhest import- 
ance to the Pamhamas Surelv judgment will be 
Pronounced against Hinduism, if we as a body do 
not nse as one man apain'^t tfiis social and 
religious atrocity 

Hw.h has no doubt hew? done to remore tbe 
cyil But It IS all too litile so long as cnminal 
Prosecutions for temple entiy are possible and so 
long as the stipprevsed classes continue to be 
denied the nght of entering temples, using public 
Wells and sending tlieir children freelv to national 
Schools We must vidd to them the same rights 
as we would have the Europeans concede to our 
cmintpvmen in South Afrit-a. 


Ax, for at least the last forty years, we have 
been in opinion and practice against caste, of 
Which untouchability is only the worst 
Symptom and outcome, it is needless to say 
that we wboleheartcdlv support what Oandliij’i 
Says At tho same time, we must observe in 
justice to our countrymen that things are not 
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as bad all over Hindu India as they are in 
the Madras Presidency; that though Hindus 
fonn the bulk of India’s popolation, all Indians 
are not Hindus; that, speaking generally, 
Indian Mu'alraans, Indian Christians, and 
other non-Hindu Indians do not practise 
untouehability; and that, therefore. South 
Africa and other similar countries are 
not entitled to discriminate against and 
exclnde all Indians simply because in some 
regions of India, not forming its major 
portion, caste Hindus (and even they with 
the exception of an important minority) dis- 
criminate against the Panchamas in quite an 
inhumau and diabolical manner 

"We do not at all want to extenuate onrfaults ; 
but we must say that Negroes in America 
are in some respects treated worse than our 
Panchamas, but South Afncan whites do not 
for that reason discriminate against American 
whites as they do against Indians 

Even as regards the Madras Presidency, 
and with particular reference to the case in 
question, Mahatmaji observes. — 

But this case is not without itsretievmgfeatures 
The quashiDB of the conviction is no doubt some 
consolation But the best c^in^oUcion lies in (he 
fact of BO many Sararna Elindua actively interest- 
iiii; themselves m the poor Pancliama’s behalf 
TIio appeal would not have been noted, if some 
one had sot gone to the accused's assistance 
I*ot the least interesting fe.tture of the case 
was the fact of C. Rajisopalachari argumg 
the appeal.— a fit apphoition in ray opinion of the 
principle of Son-cooperation. Being in the court, 
when he got the opportunity, he would have been 
hse a Pharisee if he had sat there stiff, gloatuig 
over the sanctimonious satisfictiou of oon-coopctat- 
ins whilst the accused cmild have lieen disctiarged 
bj' his intervention The Panchraa knew nothici; of 
non-coofieration. lie liad apppcaled to avoid pay- 
raentotfine or imprisonment It is to )« wished 
lj,at every educated Hindu will constitute hirasclf 
the untouchable’s friend and regard it bis duty to 
free him from the tynmnv of custom masqnenidiDg 
under the name of religion Not the entrr of a 
I ancham.a into a temple but the brand of prohibi- 
tion against him* is an insult to religion and 
humanity. 


The Cause of Indians and Native Africans 
in South Africa 


everywhere I find that this unity has been streng- 
thened by her visit The very publicity which 
attended her immensely atfractra them and added 
to her populan'ty ; but it was her genuine feeling 
of love tor them that made them look to her 
almost as to a queen. She has also left a healthy 
spirit behind among the Indian leaders themselves. 
Th^ are not likely now to separate their cau®e 
from that of the natives at all That danger is 
practically over at least as far as South Africa is 
concerned But I am by no means sure >et about 
East Africa.” 

Dr Abdur Rahman, the leader of the 
South African Indian Deputation, publicly 
declared the other day to a representative of 
T}ie Indian Daily Mail that he would always 
make coaiinoD cause with the native Africans 
in South Africa and other coloured races 
This IS as it should be 


Refusal of Licences to Indians in the 
Transvaal 

The Transvaal British Indian Association, 
Johannesburg, bas sent the following cable 
to the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu 

Under (be Ocnerai Dealer’s Control Ordmance. 
licences to Asiatics in the Transvaal are being 
refused on a wholes-vle scale. At Bilfour. where 
the Indian interest involves about £10.000, the 
Municipal Council have deliberately decided not 
(o issue a single licence to an Asiatic and ail 
AsiUtic applications for renewals, there and in 
several places, have been refused The boards 
mainly consist of .interested parties. The long- 
staodlug Asiatic lau ful traders aro being forced 
to relinquish (heir businesses and have no other 
option hot to face ruination Tlio Indian commuity 
IS bewildered at the action of the local authorities 
and prays relief, and if possible. Gu' c' ament mter- 
venlioQ— A P I 

All over India, all Indians, irrespective of 
religious belief, race, caste and political party, 
are indignant at the treatment which their 
countrymen ha\e been receiving in South 
Africa, and at the prospect of the worse 
treatment, if possible, which they are likely 
to receive after the passage of the new Anti- 
Asiatic Bill 


I'i Young India, Jlr. M K. Gandhi quotes 
the following passage from a letter wriften 
by Mr. C. F. Andrews : — 


Mrs Svrojinl Xa*du’s visit has done one thing 
for which I bless her every day. She has finally 
cemcnled (he native cause with that of (he Indsm 
ws one cause She made an immense impression 
loth on the native and on the coloured people and 


The South African Question 
Though it IS ot true that the Govern- 
ment of India has done nothing to get the 
grievances of the Indians in South Africa 
redressed, it is unquestionably true that it 
bas not taken up a sufficiently firm and self- 
respecting attitude on the question If 
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Indians had been Christian whilo men. the 
altitude of the Oorernment of India would 
hare been differenl-lhougii, perhaps, in that 
case there would not hare been any SoiRh 
African Indian problem at all As regards 
the sense of sell-respect of the Goremnisnt 
of India it does not appear that it possesses a 
great deal. Tl.e British rulers of India are un- 
doubtedlT self-respecting as Britishers. But 
as they do not in any way identify tlieinselres 
with the people they gorern, they do not 
feel insulted and humiliated when indignities 
are heaped on the latter Keen as a Gorern- 
ment. the Government of India does not seem 
to feel humiliated at its. Deputation to South 
Africa not having been ofEclally rencgniscd 
by the latter It such a thing had happened 
between two independent conn ties, it might 
have been treated as a c^m Mli Wo do 
not thereby mean to imply ‘ba‘ *b« 
meat ol India should forthwith se^d a 
warlihe eapeditiou to South Africa, that 
would be a supremely absurd suggestion 
We only want to draw attention to the 
impudence, -arrogance and incivility ot the 
South Alnoan Go.cinment a^nd to the low 
oSmion which it has oi the Ooiernmeut oj 
iSdia Indiau public opioioi, was oppowd 
to the Bending of the deputation It was 
disregarded. The nemesis has not been 

to“Th!i Indian, can do and ash 
their Oorernment also to do. m 
addition to mating representations to the 
South Alticau Government, the Eeneral idea 
is that some retaliatorv steps should be 
fallen We are personally not in favour of 
using the word retaliation or of doing any- 
S which would he prompted by the idea 
™afrljing that word Not that we have 
risen abofe all hatred .icd anger Bnt what- 
ever our own moral and 

be we perceive intellectually that to art 
under Ih? inilocnce of hatred auger or veng^ 
ful Icehngs causes moral and spintual injuiT 
1 “ those whoso act, and, 

donrunder such impulses may not he unite 
the w”sesl and most effective thing to do 
“ But apart from such conmdeintions we 
a „ In ascertain whether any retaliatory 

' Urt, we may take would be lelt by 
f '^Uo ith lFrican while. The number of 
IndimF 0 South Africa is far larger thau 
Inflian Qoutli AfncJins in India. And 

•they”h”rc the power to pcrsccoto and harass 
‘„u?cmnlrjn.eS there; but we hare uot got 
sucli power to harass any body. 


^Xe do not mean to t-ay that we should 
sit with folded hands. That is not what we 
mean. We should certainly do what all sett* 
respecting men would naturally do under Jhe 
circumstances If “A” would not allow 
to liaTecerLiin neighbourly facilities in me 
former’s domicile and estates, B can- 
not with any self-respect allow A m 
haie the same facilities in B s domi- 
cile and estates Xeighboiirliness implies 
reciprocity. If you do not allow me to enter 
your grounds and sit and chat in *^*^**,. 
iDg-room as an equal, I cannot allow you 
enter mv grounds or drawing-room without 
writing myself down as a sub-human slave. 
Therefore, whatever the number of bontu 
African whites m India and whatever thei^r 
occupatious, they should not have any 
those rights and facilities here of 
countrymen are deprived in South Africa 
Aud in addition, as it is being made 
ifoposMble for our countrymen to trade o 
South Africa. South Africa and Sou h 
Africans ought also to lepnved of the 
advanUge of trading with and . in In*!'*; 
all steps taken iMth the object of “ 

stop to or reducing Soutli Africa s commcrc 
"«ifh India would be in order. 

We nay be toldthal this is in eflecl retalia- 
tion. though that word may not be U'Cd in 
reiAy. «e beve to ray ocly this thet beyoud 
mamtaramg opr Bcltospect by ? 

steps without intending to punish the Soum 
Africans thereby, we do not to do (and 

would not do even 

anything to injure the South Africans from 
a feeling of revenge , 

Some would «ay that even the propo-al 
to do merely that which «»-resPfct would 
dictate would exasperate the South Africans 
and impell them to be more cruel to our 
Muntrymen there, and that Jherefore humble 
repre=:entahons and appeals to their re^'C" 
and cou'cience should be the only st l - 
which wo should take We think differently- 
The South Africans have been dc‘Of 
wor=t, without onr or the South Africa 
Indians’ doing anything provoking uuv 
supposing It were true that any ^clf-re«P«t 
ing attitude on our part would iropell then 
to be more uujust and inhuman, it P [ 

even then, have been proper for “S 
a servile and cowardly attitude We do not 
think our South Afrivan s.Mers and b cthren 
them«clves would like us to be servile 
cowardly for their sake. . . . 

Whilst our countrymen in South .air“- ’ 
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far from enjoying equal citizenship wilh the 
white men there are going to be deprived 
even of the means of subsistence and treated as 
snbhnman, here in India any South African 
white, like other whites from other parts of 
the world, assumes superior airs and has 
certain special prinleges which we ourselves 
do not enjoy. This fact is peculiarly galling 
to our sense of self-respect. Let us, therefore, 
be self-respecting at any cost 

Since writing the above, we have read in 
the Amn'fa Baxar Patnka that Dr Abdar 
Raharaan does not at pres^ent wish any such 
steps to be taken as have been mentioned 
above. Apparently he draws a distinction 
between the European public in Sooth Africa 
and the South African Goverment It seems 
the entire white public is not behind the 
hack of the South African Government. Bat, 
thinks Dr. Abdnr "Rahman, if India practised 
reciprocity, the white public in Sooth Afnaa 
would all back up the Government and even 
the lives of the Indians would be in jeopardy. 
Under the oircamstances, we should hesitate 
to appear “heroic” at a safe distance from 
the scene of action 


Indian Science Congress 


The thirteenth annua! meeting of the fadiaa 
Science Congress held ander the auspices of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, nssorobled this 
year at Bombay on the 4th January. After 
His Excllency the Governor of Bombay had 
opened the proceedings, Mr Albert Howard, 
Director. Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 
and Agricultural Adviser to the Central India 
States, delivered his presidential addiess on 
“Agriculture and Science,” which was very in- 
forming and interesting. He was sangome as 
to the possibilities of the application of 
science to agriculture in India, but he did not 
seek to ignore dr minimise the difficolties to 
be overocme; nor did he expect or hold out 
any hopes of brilliant results at an early date. 
Quite noteworthy were his views on the effects 
of irrigation on the soil and on the crops, 
raised, on which subjects he said among 
other things;; — 


VThen wc rarefully compare the growth of the 
same crop under canal irfieition and under normal 
raini.xU, interestiBz differences can at once be 
aelocted The imsafed crop as a niie di>»s not 
appear to lie qnilo at home. Ripening ts frequeotiy 
ueLoyeu and the quality of the proiluce is apt to 


be irregular and inferior. Further, the standard 
of cultivation under a canal tends to deteriorate. 
After a few years, the producing power of the 
smi falls off. patches of alkali land often appear 
and grow in size and there is a tendency for tlie 
Tillages to become malarious. Compared^ witli the 
best well-irrigated regions or with localities where 
the crops are grown on the natural rainfall, the 
well-being of both plants and an'mals on the 
perennial canal leaves a good deal to be desired. 

Where nee is grown to perfeclion there is little 
rnaUna . where the crop is cut off from the neces- 
sary inundation, malana is nfe. In all probability 
the same rule applies to dry crop^ like wheat, 
it may easily prove to be that the intense malaria 
which often follows in the wake of the canal m 
NortJi West IndLi is not altogether due to the 
inosquito bnt is a consequence of the loiiering of 
the quality of the food grains grown under canal 
irrigation. The subject is one which calls for 
early investigation and it is hoped that JIcCarr!«on’s 
interesting work on the lufloence of soil conditions 
on the nutnbve value of the chief food grams of 
India will be continued and that the investigation 
wvU lift to evabvace the tffect o( the 

flaah*T of wheat on resistance to diseases like 
(nafaria. 

The second day of the session was occu- 
pied with sectional meetings, at the Royal 
Institute of Science, under their respective 
pre'-ideoK who delivered addresses on medic- 
al and veterinary re'-earcb. mathematics and 
physice, chemistry, geology nu ’ psychology 
A lejy large oar be of papers was 
contributed to the inrious sections The 
sessiyj was a successful one TVe give below 
a ai'mmarised account of the proceedings of 
one section of the congress. 


Mathematics and Physics Section of 
Science Congress. 

The Mathematics, and Physics section of 
the I3th Indian Science Congress met this 
year in Bombay at the Royal Institute of 
Science under the presidency of Prof Meghnad 
Saba of the Alhhabad University. The presi- 
dential address was “on the application of 
modern discoveries in physical science to 
astronomy”, a subject in which the sneaker 
himself has mads very notable contributions 
We give below a short abstract of the 
address. 

The science of astronomy, which is as old 
as the days of the ancient dwellers on Lho 
bauks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, may truly 
ne Bsud. to u«e the language of the German Poet 
Ueioe. the old the ever-young science j tor every 
penqd of renaissance in m.itheroatical and phv«tcal 
saences has been marked by an outburst of 
activity ID astronomy. The present times may 
trniv bo said to be an Augustan age of discovery 
m physical science. For within the last thirty 
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0l ol 2300*0. It hM Icm lound. as pmlictrf by the 
".T”'? "'“'T’ "’hi Ihe albtli elements are brolen »p 

*■’’*' *,*!. ro*w*.<?asi|y. As an interrsimft side issue maybe 


con nlmlion all Iheso epoch-maliincr discoveries. of Aroenca. who finds that such fllameols fnvc the 
Ihe present er,i m astronon j may l-e raid to roo«* copious stipnJy of efeefrons 
Ij.nehcctin jUstfiixiy.fiTC years ao'o withhirelwfTs The spc.iker then dwelt on I'rof. Eddmefon’s 
discovery of spectruTn analysis. This fias enaWed work on Sfelfar EvoJutioa. and showed hor 
astronomers to study the physical nature Of llio roalbematiciiJ slurjics hare f<>eij successful a 
bun. and tnoso island universes which >»e c."!!! thrOMinc light on very difficult rroUems of evolu- 
Mars. A systematic survey of tiie stellar \jorfd non. He referred to Dr. Adam’s sroctdcular work 
WM undcrtakcQ hy the late Sir ^Qrmnn l^kjer. on the spectn m of the dark companion of Sinus, 
who di'covered a number of fiindamentdl lypea. the hnghtest star in the hc?arens This is a very 
I’rof. rickenriB of the Harvard Collepc oleervatory stranco star, for asljonomers had guessed from 


and his assistants e'camined the spectra of ahoot 
two hundred thcu«and stars and found that a<«ut 
D9 per cent of them were included within these 
/unmainenwl types. Ixickyer showed, as can be 
expected from the theory of evolution, that these 


certain indirect pMdence that the value of gravity 
on this stir is a thousand times the value of prav- 
ity on’ this earth of ours According to Emsfein, the 
waro length of light on tftis star wou'd be sub- 
stantuiliy different from its value in the laloratory. 


types gradually merge into each other, but the and Dr A^ms has actnally found it to l>e so f.'om 
chemical composition seemed to diner m the a careful work on its spectrum. But the most 
different types lor the earlier elapses shooed eitraordinary thing is not fhe confirraafioo of the 
mostly noD-mctals.^ and _ tho^ lattei*clasee9 m^etals. theory of reiafiviij. but of the fact that matter in 


I/)tkver formulated on this basis his famous theory this star is apmren'tly 8fty times more oompiessed 
of "Inoriranic Evolution' lust 2S years ^ The ihan even cold. The sj-caker said ‘hat the star con- 


snbstancoot the theory was toat what\vecallchemn> sisf^ of sinpp^ 8fom«. that is to say. of atoms 


al elements are not simple, but iheyaro evclvSl 
from simpler and earlier types, which he called 
• ‘proto forms’ His theorv was not accepted, as it 
cnaffensed the fuodaraentai creed of fhe chemist 


which iwre lost their oiitei nncs of electrons _ 
a result of heat But how they can bold ti^iber 
within such a small compass i« yet an enigma. 


The coDcludiDf portion of the speech 
m^v bo of some infere't to those engaged 


'vas like the old Greek aeronaut. 

Daedalus, who in trying to reach the heavens with m edfication. TVe may quote it in full 

/?f^/ 5 ni«^tmn‘"wW^^h?^sBe^r had* the the number Of onciKil papers in this section has 
tef,. ®nf nort th^ tofore exceeded a himdrcd. and ccntnlutions have teen 

tw Prof EddinctOT we*^<^ of India It signifies that 

mniStiM flwo^ ^ creative impuleo has come amongst the teachers 
^.hk^ has'^been teM^ snd acc^WaU oveM ^4 «« onr «ubiecr. and this is replacing the old habit 




:essiveiy neatea. It IS <pnt up laio viwuvb# -uu r(v.n."nw«l .o tVi’* mnr 
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spectra of the oidinary atom*! and they appeari^ 
ID the hotter stars alone The loot^tKm theory 


conirommg liockyer. and placed his Iheon’ of 
evolution on a firmer basis As a tnnroph of the 
ioni=aiioa theory may be cited the discovery of 
Kiibiclium and .a few other elements in the specturo 
of sun-«pots. These elements though quite plcnii- 
/uJ OD Jhe earth are quite absent from the solir 
spettriim. The speaker ind shown by caleahtion 
that they were completely broken by heal, and 
hence leave no record in the solar Bpeclrnm. 
But 8pot«. which appear from time to time on 
the solar «uTf.ice. are regions ct local coohog and 
here the broken narls partly recomtsne. Prof, 
ilos'ell of the Pnneeton University, has actually 
nr-ied the corroctnc's of this predielwo in the 
Mount Wil'on Solar Obserwifory. 

The theory opens up a field of great interest 
and promise, namely, sphlting up of atoms boat 
Not many laboratories m the world are provided 


never have such po'^i’ive sciences os medicine, 
astronomy and mathematics. Jly revered teacher. 
Prof. Sir P. G, Ray. has une.arthed for us the 
foltowiDg remarkable rvi^sage from a write, of the 
ninth century tDhunduknalh in Jta^endra 
CbinfamoMt) 


ift.tpw' vjTWinnral 
iIlZTOi Tifg^ I 

xiurri^«ct wT? , 

ftr^iTtfr tivt; n 

vTwr, vwsrgwnfvwn' wyseT n 


w?th *the^ne2es=aTy apparatus. The speS^r hr* v the J!,is of.manr faraats. 1 

dc‘'"Ded a furnace in ins l.alKjrafory at AHuh^ baveseen m-^fonntihe givenin scientific tnatis^ 
where atoms are being broken at a temroratnre I **1®* recording any tiling which I have 
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not done myself. I am recordJDff those fearlessly 
which I have carried out with my own hands. 
They alone are to be regarded as real teachers 
who can show by experiments what they teadi. 

"They alone are deserving pupiiq. who havii^ 
learnt from their teachers can actually perform 
them and find something new. The rest are mere 
stoe-actors.” 

Onfortunately for India, th's high ideal was 
wrecked by pedants, men who regarded worship 
of ancient scnptnres as the highest ideal of schol* 
arship. Europe was also dnftmg into the isame 
mess, her scholars at one time used to regard the 
worship of the Bible, Plato, Anstotfe, as the highest 
consummation ot scholarship But she was rescued 
ont of the abyss into which she was falling by the 
hfe-blood of Gableo. Bruno and Kepler. 

In Indii, we have been trained to think that 
all sdentific truths most come either from London. 
Paris or Berlin. The examples of Sir J. C. 

Sir P. 0 fiai, and the late ilr Ramanujara 
have shown that the Indian hrain is quite equal 
to the European brain in the matter of creative 
work. Teachers are takmg in Urge numbers 
to creative work, and the Sadler Commission 
lias fortunately set a legal stamp on such works 
It has recommended the oreanisatioo of leaching 
work on a basis which, if loyally adhered to, will 
foster the spirit ot research and scholarship But 
though many universities have beer leuiodelled on 
the basis of these recommendations, it cannot be 
said that the menace from pedants, stage-actors 
and vested interests has entirely disappeared. 

The papers read and contributed in the 
section were representative of almost alt 
brauches of physics There were a number of 
papers by Prof. Raman and iris students, 
particularly Dr. Ramnathan on molecular 
scattering Bangalore came strong with a 
large number of papers by Prof Cattersoo- 
Smith and lus Students on electro-technical 
subjects Dr. Field’s paper on conreiafion 
between upper air currents at Agra and 
weather condition six months afterwards 
excited much interest, as the method, when 
perfected, will enable the weather conditions 
to be foretold with some certainty. There 
were a number of papers in spectroscopy 
from Jkllahabad, Tizianagiam and Bangalore 
Prof. D 11. Bose read an interesting paper 
on the explanation of the magnetic properties 
of elements from the Bobr-Stoner theory of 
the structure of the atom. Dr. N K. Sen 
attempted an explanation of the stability of 
the electron frojn the standpoint of the 
generalized Theory of Relativity. Dr. S K. 
f5o«e suggested m Ins paper the application 
ottbe principle of rotar ships to biplanes, and 
remarked that this suggestion had actually 
been carried ont in a new type of biplane 
brought out by Charles Gligonn of Vienna 
which attained a speed unequalled by any 
existing type. In pure mathematics there were 
30—13 


a number of papers of great original merit 
by Mr. Bfaimsen Rao and ilr. Tenkatarama 
Ayyar. Ur. Bhimsen Rao is an undergraduate 
of the iladras University, and is a self-taught 
mathematician of no mean order 

Two experimental papers by Profs. P. N. 
Ghosh of Calcutta and Prof A T. ifnfcherjee 
and Kamala Prasad of Patna were highly 
appreciated. 

The session was quite successful and 
iodteated a great ^draace in the stndy 
of physcial science in the country. 


A Great Hoslem Diyiue 
The Stfarajya of Madras says truly that 
in Maulana Abdul Bari the vrorld of Islam 
has lost a great divine, and India a noble 
patriot 

As the head of the College of Theology ,Bt 
Fanngi Mahal, as one of the foremost organisers of 
the Jamait-ul-Ulema and as a staunch supporter of 
Mnhatiiuii is the inasgorstios of the jion-oo-oper- 
aUoD movement, the lare Moulana served bis God 
sod country with remarkable zeal aod oouiage. 
The vastness of his learning and the sanctity of 
bis personal life commands the great esteem of 
blusfims of distant countries like Arabia and Egypt 


Paksbioestyar Bomb Case 
The nccased in the Dsksbineswsr Bomb 
Case, tried under the Bengal Ordinance, have 
been couvicted and sentenced, some to long 
terms of transportation and others to long 
terms of rigorous imprisonment The expect- 
ed has happened 

^ It IS not impossible that tOe accused were 
not as innocent as new-born babes or as 
angels. But it is a legal maxim that until 
a man has been proved gnilty after a fair 
trial according to the processes of the ordinary 
law, he ought to be held innocent. In this 
case, however, it cannot be said that the 
accused have had a fair tnal according to 
the processes of the ordinary law;— it would 
not be wrong to say that the framers of the 
Ordinance were not consumed with a desire 
to Rive a fair trial to all who might come 
under its clutches. 

It has been not only suggested that the 
agent provocatenr had much to do with the 
genesis of the case, but many things were 
said by the defence connsel to make it a 
very well-grounded sospicibn. That sns- 
picion has not been dispelled. 
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What sort of fair trial the accusoJ had 
'tt'in ajipear from the follotring: passages from 
what the defence counsel said, as roporti^ 
in The. Servant ; — 


Mr. Sen. the Pofenco Counsel, in the conrso of 
his arsumentssiid tint the con-'rotedifllcullyiii this 
case was that the trui started wthout the names 
of the Witnesses who wjutcl come to gjre ovid'»nco 
and the defence could not mifee any ennniry 
ahout them In this case, the defence coaid not 
Know before who was the witness of the diy and 
therefore it was impossible for them to find oat 
the aatec&deatu of Citose wifnesses. ffte cross- 
exaramation was therefore of a speculative 
chancter. The documents which were seized 
could never be delivered beforehand. As for 
instance, m the prosecution arguments some torn 
pieces of paper containing code words were men- 
tioned. Actually those pie'/js of paper were 
placed before the Court. But it was not fenown 
that those papers contained code words. In that 
cave, tlio defence could have cross-cx.»mined the 
search witness on that point The cent/eman who 
had picked up the torn papers was not etaramed. 
During the examination of the witness, do iMipor- 
tance was given to those torn papers and the 
defence naturally could not anticipate anything 
■ The defenoa also said that the hand-wntiog 
expert came at the last moment with one set of 
photographs of the original exhibits and it was 
difficult to cross-examine an expert witness 
without conpatiog the exhibits with the photo- 
graphs.” 


itsdf to South African opinion. Even on the 
Barrower issue of eooaomic aecessity, wo bcliev* 
from the information now rxoivcd by us, that the 
Bituation may be capable of adjastmeat in other 
ways. 

He repeated his dissatisfaction at what 
he considered tho poor response that Indian 
politicians had made to his and the 
Secretary of State's “appe.als" for co-opera- 
tion. These ‘appeaU” were really veiled 
threats. If British statesmen or politicians 
expect all the leaders of all the political 
sections of a much injured people like the 
Indians to go down on their knees and cry 
ditto to whatever their rulers may say, they 
nro expecting to have “the moon” in the 
hollow of their hands. That men who got 
Peturned to the legislative bodies by promis- 
iog to their electors that their policy would 
be one of persistent and consistent obs- 
truction have co-operated to tbe extent that 
they have done ought to have been utilized 
by British statesmen in order to comply 
with our wishes to some extent. But io 
their pride of power they have _ kept 
up an absolntely unbending attitnde. 
‘•Co-operation”, they think, is ^ to come 
from the Indian side. 


The Videiojis Speech in the Legislative 
Assembly 

The speech made bv the Viceroy iu 
opening the winter session of the Legislative 
Assembly was quite in the line of his previ- 
ous performances His reference to tbe 
South African question was slightly better 
than Ills reply to tbe South African Indian 
Deputation Jed by Dr. Abdur Rahman, in 
that he dissented from the view of the Sonth 
African Government that the question was 
purely a South African domestic one. Said 
he : — 

The question has now to be dealt wiih in 
South Africa and it must be remember -d that the 
Government and the Ministry of the Union are 
responsible to their electorate and that this letns- 
Jatiou IS regarded by them as domestic in its 
character. We have never doubted tlie right of 
South Africa to guide the course of their own 
doraesfm and economic legistatioD, but la oar 
view, there are far wider considerations involved 
in this legislation than local etMnomic policy 
alone. In our opinion, they have an impor^t 
bearing upon the Empire as a whole. The pro- 
posed measures ^■are not in our view, m accoidance, 
with tho'e principles which bind the Empire to- ' 
pelher in community of sentiment and we hope 
I that this aspect of tbe proposals may yet 


Royal Commission oa Agricaltnie 
The Viceroy’s speech coofaioed thedefiaife 
ftononneement that a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture bad been decided upon, of wbicb 
the purpose is, 

Oeneraliy to examine and report on the present 
conditioos of agriculture and rural economy m 
British India and to make recoinmendatious for 
the improvement of agriculture and the promotion 
ol the welfare and rrospenty of the rural popula- 
tion and to particular to investigate 

(a) The measures now being taken for the 
promotion of agricultural and veterinary rcsearw 
expenment, demonstration and education, for the 
oompilation of agricuUunil statistics, for the 
introduction of new or beitercropsand for improv^ 
raent in agncultuml practice, dairy farming and 
the brt^mg of stock. . . 

(A) The existing methods of transport and 
marketinz of agncullural produce and stock: 

(c) The methods by which agricultural opera- 
bons are financ^ and credit allorded to agricul- 
tunsts; and . _ . , ■ 

lift The main factors affecting rural prosperity 
and the welfare of the agricultural populauoa and 
to make recommendations. , r, 

It wiM cot bo within the scope of the Lcmrois- 
don’a duhes to examine tho existing system of 
land ownership and tenancy or of the assessmrat 
of land revenuo and irrigation charges or the 
existing division of functions between the B^dvern- 
ment 3 India and the local Governments, but the 
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Commjssion shall be at liberty to Bopucst means 
whereby the activities of the Government o! India 
may best be co oidinated and to indicate the direc- 
tions in which the Goveraraent of India may ose- 
fully supplement the activities of local Oovem- 
ments. 

To the appointment of such a royal com- 
mission we have besn all along opposed, and 
that for various reasons. 

No royal commission appointed for India 
has yet done any good to India commensorate 
with the money (all Indian) spent and the 
noise made, and the one in question is not 
likely to be an exception. 

Until Swaraj is attained, no Royal Com- 
mission can compel the Government of India 
to spend less for British Imperial purposes 
and more for the prosperity and progress of 
the people of India. Agricultural improve- 
reeoi TTorid require a mint of moDej, rrliiob 
under the present system of govemroent 
would not be fortlicoming. 

The personnel has notyet been determined 
but IS likely to be predominantly British; 
hut Britain is not among the countries of 
the world which have made the greatest 
efforts or progress in agriculture 

A pretentious Royal Commissioo ’serves 
to divert attention from two central facts^of 
vital importance, namely, (11 that India's 
burning question at present is that of Swaraj 
or Indian initiative and control m all Indian 
tnatters internal and foreign, including agri- 
culture : and (2) tl\at agricolturir alone, how- 
ever developed and modernized, cannot 
make all classes of Indians prosperous. Old 
industries must be revived, with the help, 
where needed, of new and scientific methods, 
and new industries introduced Agriculture 
is, no doubt, as it ought to be, the leading 
industry in India. But in the pre-British 
period, India was also famous as a manu- 
factiiring country. The concentration of 
attention on agriculture alone, to the exclu- 
sion of industries cannot solve the problem 
of India’s poverty in general or even rural 
Indja's poverty in particular; because, 

until the disappearance or decay of the fn- 
digenous industries of India under British 
rule, rural India was devoted both to agri- 
culture and manufacturing industries. 

The British rulers and exploiters of India 
will naturally Tni«constnie the educated 
Induans’ criticijms of the agricultural com- 
mission as due to selfishness and indiSerence 
to the lot of fheniralpopulatioD.fOTgetfing that 
all ediiciifed Indians are neither city-bred 
nor city-dwellers, and those among them who 


are, are connected with the villages and 
villagers ecoDomically and by blood. But 
Pot minding the iniscoDstmction& of our 
opponents, Jet us state why even an agricultural 
commission appointed before the obtaining of 
Swaraj, even if it bears any fruit, is likely to 
be more advantageous to those foreign coun- 
tries, pTincipally British, which require our raw 
agricultural produce, than to ourselves. The 
main object of niit/ agrictillural enquiry in 
India ought to be to study and investigate 
the nutritional situation and its agricultural 
basis. But a Bntish-instifuUd and British- 
conrfHcffrf enquiry is not likely to do that; 
it is more likely to lav disproportionate stress 
on those rate agricultural products ichich 
Britishers require for their oten industrial 
and other purposes. Those who wish to 
Ireoir what agricultural pJants are of prime 
importance to India should study the German 
woit reviewed id pp. 37*38 of our last 
issue. 

Another reason why we consider a royal 
commission on sgricalture unnecessary is, 
as we have observed in some previous issues, 
that tbe prmopa) causes of India’s backward- 
ness ID agriculture are well known The 
agricultural population of India is almost illit- 
erate and, in proportion, ignorant The other 
roam causes are unhenlthiness of the rural 
parts, the absence of schools for agriculturists 
aod their children, the ^adequacy of funds 
for research to be cmiduci^ by and for 
Indians., tbe indebtedness of the peasantry 
and the.r difficulty in obtaining cheap credit, 
very inadequate means of communication and 
traDvjwrt, the sm.vllness of holdiogv, repeated 
and extortiooate eahancements of rents at 
SDCcevsive settlements, unfavonrable ten-mey 
laws, the absence of the means of irrigation over 
wide tracts, the decay or disappearance of 
such village industries as supplied the 
villagers with a subsidiary means of income, 
etc. 

The other causes may be quite e.'isily 
ascertained by the provincial agncultural 
departments if they are worth their salt. 
Id fact, it is these dep.vrtments which ought, 
if nece'^s.vry, to be empowered and autbori'ed 
to hold separate enqunies in their respective 
provinces; because agricultural conditions 
diQer widely in different regions, and a single 
body like a Riyal Commission cannot hold 
any detailed enquiries ujIcss its proceedings 
arc very greatly protracted. If it be thought 
that in addition to what the provincial agri- 
cultoral departments can do, something more 
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IS required, a committee, not a pompous, 
pretentious and very expensive Jtoyal Com- 
mission, ought to liavo been appointcti. 

Tlio terms of leferenco show what the 
Commission will not liavo tlie power to do. 
But what is excluded is of vital importance. 
The problem of India’s agricultural poverty 
cannot bo solved without a radical reform in 
the existing systems of land revenue assess- 
ment, of land ownership and tenancy, irri- 
gation charges, etc But it is these ihiogs 
which “it will not be within the scope of 
the Commission’s duties to examine.” 

As pointed out by Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the reference to the assistance and support 
which the Royal Commission is expected to 
give to the Ministers in charge of Agriculture 
in the administration of that department 
betrays the sinister intention to perpetuate 
the undesirable mongrel of dyarchy and “to 
put the agricultural population in such a 
condition of dependence upon the bureaucra- 
cy as to alienate them from the political 
class and deflect them from the pursuit of 
Swaraj to which they now pm their faith” 

Thought-reading has always been a diffi- 
cult job. But if the bureaucracy have any 
such intention as has been imputed to them 
by the Fanuit, it is not at all a laudable 
purpose, and we are sure their object will 
10 the long run be frustrated 

It has been suspected tn some quarters 
that the object of the Commission is to make 
our peasantry sufficiently well-to-do to be 
able to purchase British manufactures io 
ever-increasing quantities That is not a 
bad object But whatever the object 

may be, if the labours of the Com- 
mission succeed io raising our peasantry from 
their present plight of abject indigence and 
indebtedness, we shall sincerely rejoice. 

Because, we are of them and they are of us 
we are of the same bone and flesh More- 
over, assuming that we the intelligentsia are 
utterly selfish, we roust even in that case 
rejoice at the prospect of a prosperous rural 
population. For the more money they have, 
the more will they «peDd in education, pur- 
chase of books and papers, house building, 
medical treatment, travelling, and even m 
litigation, if you please ! So the literate 
classes (assuming that they are sharply di- 
vided from the cultivators, which is not 
' true) will share in the prosperity of the pea- 
santry And :f a prosperous people be exact- 
ed by the Lancashire mill-owners to purchase 
their goods, why, our own mill-owners and 


Lbaddar-producers aro not likely to remain 
asleep! 

It has also been suspected that the 
Royal Commission is intended “to distract 
nttentiou from the political issue,” as the 
Bombay Chronicle puts iL That is partly 
its object DO doubt, but it will not be fully 
gained. As for the design to "divide the 
•country," that also exists. But supposing 
our peasantry become prosperous, they will 
be also literate in proportion, and furnish 
readers for our newspapers and hearers for 
our public speakers in increasing numbers. 
And as man does not live by bread alone, 
nor does he require only food and clothing 
and houses to be perfectly contented, we 
arc confident the spark of divine discontent 
in the minds of our prosperous peasantry 
will be kept alive and even ultimately fanned 
into a flame of longing for freedom which 
will fuse ail our different classes and sections 
into oue undivided and indivisible uatioo. 


The Claims of ludiao Architecture 
Readers of this Review will perhaps re- 
member the article on the Revival of lodian 
Architecture contributed to the January uum* 
ber last year by Mr Sris Chandra Cbatterji 
and also our comments in that conoexion. 
Mr Chatterji all this while has been trying 
to rouse public conscionsness from its 
ifoorance and apatbv into a sense of intelli- 
gent interest in this essential aspect of our 
communal and civic life, and we are glad 
to find that his endeavours are meeting with 
respoase. Dr Abaniodranath Tagore, who 
has done so much to revive our national art, 
has been one of the first to appreciate the 
work of Mr. Chatterji, and in a letter to him 
which IS extremly apropos, and which has 
been reproduced in sever.al papers, 
has indicated the prospects as well as the 
difficulties. Mr. Chatterji, in this national 
work, has rereived promise of support from 
a number of leading engineers and builders. 
Besides several P. W. D officials of long 
experience, the officiating Chief Engineer of 
the Corporation of Calcutta, Mr. S C Jlitra, 
has given ins approval, and he has made 
some definite proposals in a letter published 
in the Calcutta iliitiieipal Gaiette of 
December 5, 1925. Mr Jlifra’s prosposals 
are — 

(1) The teaching of the instory of Indian 
Arriiitectme m Indian Emrineenns Colleges with 
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special reference to its adaptaliillty to presentday 
needs and conditions. 

(2) The establishment of an Adnsory Board 
for the revival of Indian Architecture. 

(3) CcMiperation of (he Builders and Engineers, 
and 

(4) The trainine of the public to a sense of the 
importance of Indian Aicliitecture as a piece of 
nafional heriti^e. 


Apparently Mr. Mitra recommends items 
(2), 6), and (4) of his programme to our 
municipalities, especially to the Calcutta 
CorporaUon. The first item can be put into 
practice only by the Government, as eugi- 
neering colleges and schools are mostly 
government institutions all over India. We 
fully concur in those constructive proposals 
made by Mr Mitra, and we urge the govera- 
roent to introduce as quicVly as possible 
Indian Architecture as a major branch of 
study in engineering colleges and schooK 
The universities should also move in this 
matter. For, unless we have Indian engineers 
and overseers possessing a knowledge and 
appreciation of the nattonal styles, we cjooot 
expect persons responsible for the working 
of municipalities, whether in cities or in the 
m«/bssj7— and they are mostly laymen— to 
do anytbiog in the way of construction in 
the Indian style. In the matter of advisory 
boards and cO'OpeTatioo aod traioiog. the 
public, the municipalities should cerhaioly 
take the lead. Mr. ilitra also believes, from 
the plans and specificatioos shown to him by 
Mr, Cbatterji, that “it would be quite possible 
to build in the indian style atlea«t as cheap- 
ly as iu tlie ordinary ^styleless’ way ; and, 
with a growing demand for it in the country, 
the cost would certainly becheaper.” Coming 
as it does from sncharesponsible authority as 
the chief engineer of Calcutta, and from 
similar highly placed engineers, the opinioD 
should dispel the notion that to build a 
house with a distinctive national elevation 
would be prohibitively costly A pioneer 
in this line, in seeking to revive out national 
architecture, has been Sir Jagadish Chunder 
Bose, whose science has not only unravelled 
the mystery of plant life but whose culture 
and whose national feeling has given Calcutta 
a beautiful building, the Bose Research 
Institute. Rabindranath Tagore’s institnUon 
at Santiniketan also has utilised Indian 
motifs in some recent constructions ; and we 
are glad to bear that Mr. Chatterji’s work in 
this line has* also been fully appreciated 
there 


Siam-Denmarlj Pact, A Lesson for India. 

“CcpenliageD. A treaty ol friendsliip, commerce 
and navigation, based on principles of reciprocity 
and (he most-favoured nation, has been signed by 
the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Siamese Minister here.” 

Tbis news item speaks a great deal for 
the progress of Siam iu the field of inter- 
taational relations of an Asiatic country, 
trying to assert its full sovereignty Siam is 
a member of the League of Nations and 
maintains “Legations” in all important 
countries of the world, except India; because 
India internationally is “a mere geographical 
expression” and has no independent Foreign 
Helation of her own. Siam would have 
certainly established a “Legation” m India 
also, if India was free and independent 
There see fboiissads ol Indians residing in 
Siam, who are engaged in business and 
vanous occupations. As things stand, the 
British Minister id Bangkok js expected to 
look after their interests We hope tlie day 
is not for off when Indian interests in all 
foreigo lands would be entrusted to the hand 
of Indian Diplomatic Ofifcers, properly trained 
and chosen on the basis of merit. 

T. D. 


The International Society for 
Women's Suffrage 

The Intemalional Society for Women’s Soffrage 
founded hy Mrs. Came Chapman Catt ofKew York 
ynll hold a congress in Pans, the first time on 
French soii beginninff Ma}* 30. 1926 

The meetiDK will take place at the Sorbonne, 
with Mre. Corbett Asby of London, president of 
(he society, id the < hair Delegates from 43 nations 
wiH attend. 

We hope that representative ludiaa 
Women from all parts of India will participate 
m this lotematiouai Congress. There is 
ample time to arrange for India's participation 
Let us hope that responsible women leaders 
of India will take proper steps so that 
Progressive Indian womanhood may be 
fithngly represented T D 


Hamburg Builds Giant Diesel 

Motok or 15000 Horse Power Eifecteo 
TO BE World’s Lllegest 

Hamburg, the jancest and most powerful Diesel 
motor in the world, is beiCK built for the Uamlurg 
Electncity Works. 

It la a nine-cylinder motor with cylinders of, 
approximately thirty-four inches bore and bP’- 
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nine inches stroke. The motor wll deliver 15,000 
horsepower, almost twice as much as the otherwise 
most powerful motor, now being constructed m 
England, 

The above news item shows that Germany, 
although defeated in the battle-fields, is 
victorious in the field of scientific and in- 
dustrial achievement and there is no power 
on earth that can keep a nation like Germany 
down eternally. Indian nationalists can 
learn a great lesson from Germany's efforts 
to recover her lost position. Political 
agitation on a world-scale is necessary for 
India to recover her complete national 
sovereignty ; hut nltimately the future of 
India fully depends upon regeneration of 
the nation through achievements m science, 
industry, art and literatura T. D. 


IBnt then the military expenditure of India and 
the other parts of the empire must also be taken 
into account, Ed.^ j/. A] . 

Ocrmany and Austria have been practically 
disaraed so that their erpenditnres are negligible. 
Jl is therefore probabh that, taken as a tchole, 
Europe^ ts speming less for militarism both in 
proporlton ia total goiernmentnl costs and la popula- 
tion than the United States. The Untied Slates has 
the advantage of tctde oceans as barriers. 

In the United States there is now going 
<n systematic agitation to increase her 
military power, under the guise of perfecting 
national defense. American navalism is 
showing its true attitude in the naval 
demonstration in the Pacific, and the Americ- 
an politicians and Italismen are agitating 
to augment America's offensive power in the 
Pacific by increasing the /ortificatioDS and 
enlarging naval bases in the Hawaii, 


American Militarism and Navalism 

Ur. Leland 01d«, in an article published 
in the Federated Press Bulletin, makes the 
following comment on military espenditure 
of various nations, particularly (he United 
States of America. 

The Wall Street Jonrnal in a statistual article 
shows that the United States spends a lanrcr 
porlion of its budget on militinsra than any of the 
leading countries of Europe. The article apparently 
marks an attempt to break d<iv.n the popniar 
jirejudice against ireatiog the debts of France and 

^•'Actultly,*^' says the jonnial. the European 
nations "are all apendiDg less than the United 
States for de'ense, and manj' of them p’tipmtioB- 
ately so According to hudgetcstiinates. ihe United 
States will spend tins year for account of war and 
navy departments a total of J()7t5S1 OOO or ai>out 
21.7 per cent of total expenditures Thi« i« a 
notable increase over previous two year« ilililarr 
and naval costs in the 1024 fi«cal year lieing 193 
per cent and in 1923 196 i>er cent” 

In contract with the United State* Great Bnlain 
is spending 13 I per cent of her total expenditures 
for inilitansin and France i8i per cent The coin- 
Tiarative milifarv expenditure* .md the proportion 
of the total 1925-2G liitfeets of 7 countries are 
ilihtarv exp. Amount Pc» budget 

llnilod States 3Sl 0^ 217 

Great Britain .^%(iO(iOOO 131 

Fran^ .. .. • 3’3.fi0n.000 18 1 

fuiv. 82.700 000 9 3 

Holhnd-- C'lonooiio 20 > 

Tipimum 30 000.000 9 4 

Switzerland... 15.W0000 , 1C9 

Orrnl Vritam spends more pes^mpita on mthtansm 
than any of the countrtes hsird Her army ami 
tioiv cost 5/3 50 pee vihnhiinnt The per capiis exist 
of niilitansm in the o'her coiintncs i* France S7S6; 
lialv ^>14 • Belgium WG8 llnllandJ^lO: Switzer- 
land W9/>. and the Uuiled States ?G But if thfr 
l«rii'atton of Illnghrd’s entire empire rs taken, her 
expcndiiure per capita is nialenaliy reduced. 


America is trying to become “second to 
twne" in her militarism end navalism. To- 
day tbe combined forces of tbe British and 
Aipericao navies snrpass the strength of all 
other nations British and Amencan states- 
men frankly say that no Anglo-American co- 
operation in world affairs would mean Anglo- 
Saxon world suprem-acy America believes 
ID co-operation with Great Britain ; because 
it i« to her adranfage, pjirticiilariy in rel.ttion 
to American-Japanese relations. But America 
IS not inclined to act .as a junior partner In 
tbe scheme of Anglo-Saxon world domination ; 
she wishes to tocrea^e her power to such an 
extent that she will direct the policy. This 
cannot be done unless American military nnd 
naval strength bo superior to that of Britain. 
Americ* is going to do her best to increase 
her paval and mililary power Some American 
radical* and a fen liberals may shout against 
this iKilicy. but their opposition is bound fo 
be ineffective, because to-d.xy f/ie American 
people as a whole, particularly tlie American 
masses, feel the urge of nationnti’-m and 
juvienahiun Ihe urge of nationalism and 
imperialism in a democracy alnars ns«umcs 
much more vigorous aspecls than it doe* in a 
country ruled autocratically. So thoAmcrican 
militarisRi and navalism will make its in- 
fluence felt increasingly across the oceans — 
the Pacific and the Atlanlic. — 

T. D. 

[It may le ol-served inndenfally that the alien 
Oniish GcrvrrDTuenl in India rompelii India to 
spend on an average /ipg per rent of her rcvcr.iif b 
in fislitiDg Ihe Bnti'h Einrir^’a latllo* and 
pmorations for surh Gghting This f>freenfnge ts 
more than dotihte the liighes' perctninge fhotrn tn 
the table gsioled oAoir,- and that high percentage is 
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incurred by the ’R’orld’s richest conntryi when^ 
India is the poorest cirilised country in the ■wotW. 
Ed.dl. Jil 


Soviet Kussia Gains in Chinese Trade 
A recent Riga despatch discloses the fact 
that Soviet Russia is gainin" politically as 
well ns economically through its Chinese policy. 
51. Karakhan, the Soviet Ambassador to Peking, 
stated during a discussion on the present situation 
in China that “the symp-athy of Soviet Russia 
with China has already yielded tangible 
results in the shape of a considerable increase 
of trade, paitienlarly with Canton. Now t»>e 
Kwantung province received naptha protlnce 
exclusively from Soviet Russia, and if present 
conditions continue Soviet Russia will per- 
manently secure herself a new market” 

No one can blame tho Soviet laiders if 
they by their astute move of ‘showing sym- 
pathy to China” can create a oew martet for 
Russian goods. It is good diplomacy and a 
paying one. It may be. the Indian states- 
men will learn a lesson from the Soviet 
leaders’ tactics Indian statesmen should de- 
nounce the British aggressive policy lo China 
and demand that no Indian should servo as a 
mercenary to enclave tiio Chino'ie It may be 
suggested that India, under the present condi- 
tion o! her own politic.'il slaverv, cannot 
effectively sympathise with China. Hus may 
by true, bnt the least Indian state'imen c.in 
do is to register Indi.an support to Chinese 
aspirations to rouse international public opi- 
nion in favor of China SfahatniaOandbi and 
others took an active part in "Khilafatism 
and they can, very well, through the All- 
India National Congress Committee adopt a 
resolution which will give expression to the 
Indian attitude and sympathy towards China. 
India and China have mnch in common la 
world politics and steps should be taken to 
cement Indo-Chinese understanding to promote 
mutual interests. 

T. D. 


Training British and Indian Statesmen 
Sir 'William Pyrell, after more than thirty- 
five yeare’ experience ia the British foreigo 
office and the diplomatic service, was recently 
promoted to be Permanent Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The training of British 
sfafesmeo is a matter of no less importance 
than the training of Admirals and Generals 


in the British navy and army. In fact, the 
efficiency of British statesmen in iotoroatioaal 
politics has possibly played a greater role in 
winning World Empire for Britain (han any 
other factor. British statesmen are trained; 
they do not fall from heaven, nor do they 
grow like mushrooms over night They are 
trained from their very early youth; and the 
best example is Lord B.iifour, who began his 
career as early as tho days of the Congress 
of Berlin (1 n 78) when he accompained tho 
British delegation there, as one of the raiuor 
officials, and in 1920-15)21, he acted as the 
dominating figure in the irashingtou Coofere- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments. 

In training British statesmen, India has^ 
played a part which lias been as important 
as the exploitation of India’s man power, raw 
ruatenals, economic power and strategic 
position has been for the extension of the 
British Empire During the days of the East 
India Company, the Board of Directors of 
this great corporation always played a 
doiainnling role, d//ec/Jy Jind iodireotly, ia 
the British cahinet and British Parliament, 
and today if we scan (he list of British 
statesmen of any importance, we shall find 
that the names of some of them are associated 
withtlio IndiaOffice.Qovernorbhip of an Indian 
Province, Viceroy«hip of India, etc Of course 
lodia pays for these men to be trained, os 
efficient diplomats and statesmen. 

We hear much about India assuming 
the position of an equal partner in the 
Empire; but, at the some time, we notice the 
conspiracy of sileoco about training Indians to 
asMime the responsibility of efficient states- 
men to handle India’s foreign alTjirs. 3fere 
book-knowledge can never make a man or 
woman a real expert in intemation.'ii relations, 
as mere committing to memory a chemistry 
t'*it-book cannot produce a real scientist 
Practical experience plays as important a 
part in the field of training a statesman, as 
research work in a laboratory is necessary 
for a chemist 

The crying need for India’s successful 
self-assertion as a nation is to increase her 
national efficiency in every field of hnmau 
activities In the field of International diplo- 
macy and statesmanship, India cannot play 
her part unless her chiidrea are given the 
opportunity to gam efficiency through study 
as well as experienc& It may be said (hat 
the British authorities are not anxious to 
idlow the Indians to secure efficiency in 
international relations. But to be fair, none 
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vhoiild nccuKo t!ip RrllUb oflipials alone, 
tlionRli the Inrijest slinre of tho hlame Is 
theii>*, tiecnii«e Indinn Icnflcm, so far, !» the 
best of niir knowledf'e, have not maile any 
(•rTective clemnnil for c<ninl o|>|>ortUDity 
for InOiniiH to Ron-c in tlio Indinn diplomatic 
service. In thin crmncrlion, it will not ho odt 
of pince to point out timt even tlio Alhlndia 
Nntionnl Congress has not taken any apecia* 
intero't inlniininf; men to take the responsib* 
ility of cnrryinK out the work of nation- 
linildinK. To he sure, the Cnneress has hponi 
laVlis for “Chnrkn,'' hut possibly not a nii>ec 
has been spent to train men or women to 
acquire international exiierienco in politics. 
We howi oRnlnst llritish despotism. Indeed, 
any protest against wrong is a very good 
sign: hut do we take the initiative in starting 
things of vital importance in the field of 
.p.ui} .ossprJjAO flt joatjona) 
freedom? Wo often lack tlie vision and at 
otiicr times dare not tnko a bold -path of 
constructive statesmansfiip Has not the time 
como when Indian sfafosmen should take 
step^ towards training future statesmen of f ndia. 
by making it possible fortliemto acquirodiplo* 
matic odwcfllion and experience? The first 
Tcquisito for this is to have a clear under* 
standing of “India'sposition in world politics’’ 
and also the realization of tho fact that 
India can never liave real freedom unless 
she controls her own foreign alTairs It 
pains us immensely to see that most precious 
time of tho Congress leaders, and much of 
the national funds are wasted on debating 
such schemes a-s "yarn franchise”. “ charica 
as the central point of village reconstruction", 
while questions of increasing national effi- 
ciency in international nlTairs are often 
opposed by reputed Indian nationalists 

We have much to learn from Great 
Britain; and one of tho things is “training 
of statesmen”; and the sooner Indian states- 
men recognizo this fact and make demands 
for adequate opportunity, the caster will be 
the road to success. 


An American Woman to as Act ‘Consul" 
Washington Miss I’attie If Field of Colorado 
has won the distinction of being the first 
American woman to be .nara^ for a Cimsuts 
post when she was norom.sted as United States 
Consul at Amsterdam- _ 

We welcome this piece of news as an 
index of further progress of "Equal Rights” 


|jetwjy*j) men and women in America Coring 
'lie'Iast fen years, tho women in the western 
VorW hovo flcliieved considerable success in 
f'lTecUng emancipation in the field of politics 
*lnd economics. This success has touched the 
Imagination of the women of the East parti- 
cularly in Japan (tho I’ar Eastland in Turkey 
(the Xenr East), The latest news from 
Turkey indicates that the Turkish people in 
general as well as the Turkish nationalist 
leaden have made up fficfr mind to ignore 
All opposition to, and to aid the movement 
for, emancipation of women through spreading 
odficat/on and hy removing all bars against 
Professional life of women. In Angora, only 
the other day, three young Turkish ladies 
s'ero given permission to jearn “/lying” in 
Connection with the Turkish Air Service When 
We think of the progress of women in India, 
H i/v rcry ssd and dcpr&rx<?d. It is 

lot the women of India who are opposed to 
Progress; but tho men of India themselves 
Ikclc proper enlightenment and they often 
directly and indirectly hinder the cause of 
emancipation of Indian women 

In this connection, we further wish to 
draw tiie attention of loiJian leaders, that is 
the West, women are entrusted with diplo- 
niatic positions, whereas no Indian, however 
efficient he may be in the arts of diplomacy 
and well versed in the knowledge of inter- 
pational relations, can serve his country 
>0 any diplomatic capacity. We earnestly hope 
that in presenting any plan for extcflsion of 
sclf.governmcDt in India, control of Foreign 
Affairs and National Defense of India by 
Indians must be provided in it. 

T. D. 


Retaliation ag^ainst South Africa 
If Indians had some powerful nation to 
b**friend them, the ca'e of the Indians in 
South Africa would have been given a place 
of equality with the Armenians who received 
bAd treatment from the Turks some years 
*60. The press of the powerful nation would 
•u that case have made the South African 
whites appear before outsiders as sinners of 
the very first order But neither the Indians 
themselves nor any of their friends are power- 
ful enough to make things appear even 
uPconstitutional. So what is tho use of talking 
abent its injustice, immorality or sinfulness? 
The South African whites are in power 
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and they ate trying to get rid of undesirable 
competitors in a timo-honoured, though not 
praise-worthy, way. The Indians, of course, 
are rigiitfnl owners of whatever they own in 
South Africa. They have theoretically just 
as much right to be in South Africa as have 
the whites But unfortunately they are not 
strong and as such cannot expect to be 
treated ns eqnals by their white rulers And 
we, their compatriots, wo are just as badly 
off. Had we been an independent and a 
military nation, we might have done all 
sorts of things to enable our brethren to 
assert their rights in South Africa But wo 
are not so and therefore cannot hope to in- 
vade South Africa and bring the whites to 
their senses by bombardment and bayonets 
Then what can we do? 

"We wish we knew. It would be just as 
diiBcult to answer that as it would be to 
find a sure short cut to Swaraj for ourselves. 

The Corporation of Calcutta have taken 
the humiliation in South Africa to heart and 
have resolved • 

’That all white persons boro or domiciled in 
any of the coostHes forming part of the Union of 
South Africa shall be dcbarrM from obtaioins any 
employment uoder. or from enteriotr mtp any 
contract with the Corporation of Calcutta, and 
“That goods rroduoed or maouf.acturcd any- 
where witbm the said Union shall cot bo pur- 
chased or received for value by the Corporation of 
Caictitta.'’ 

“That every person fieefciflff any employment 
under or oiTermg to enter into any contract with 
the Corporation shall have to sign a declaration 
that h» 13 neither born nor doroialed in any rart of 
the Union o( Soutli Africa and the vendor of 
every goods supplied to the Corrorafioa for value 
shall have to sign a declaration tliat it is neitlier 
produced nor manufactured within the Kud Union ” 
'That Government be requested to Uke steps 
to amend the Muniapat Act disfranchising toe 
South Africans in Calcutta.” 

But will this have a retaliatory effect on 
South Africa ? Are there any South African 
employees of the Cafeutta Corporation ? [( 
there are any, then the straight coarse 
would be to discharge them at once. The 
resolutions have a ring in them which 
suggests that there are no such employees ot 
the Corporation; nor are there probably any 
South Africans supplying goods to the same 
body. So th.it, except in so far as they help 
to create an anti-South African atmosphere 
in India, these resolutions will servp do use- 
ful purpose 

It has been suggested that we sbonld put 
prohibitive duties on our imports from South 
Africa. It would not be a bad policy, but 
31—14 


tlie South African whites would probably not 
mind this loss very much if they could get 
rid of tlio Indian tradesmen and landowners 
in South Africa who are every day getting 
a better hold upon the economic life of that 
country Still it is worth while discussing 
the possibilities of putting a heavy duty on 
South African goods. Some of the leading 
imports from South Africa are as follows 

Xins rf fwU Appro* Valuo m I'^VJ-il 


Rs. 

CoaJ, coke and patent fuel 68,00,000 

Tanning material 87,000 

SlachineryA Millwork 50,000 

Metal alloys 10,000 

Slelals 20,000 

Provisions 26,000 

Rubber 21,000 

Sugar (Largo quantities in 1920-22) 

OovL Stores of all sorts 14,00,000 


So that practically coal and coke form the 
only item on which wo can do anything 
worth doing in the way of retaliation. We 

can also bring pressure on the Government 
to stop buying anything at all from Sonth 
Africx Altogether, prohibitive import duties 
do not promiso mocli. Let us see if we can 
do anylUing better by stopping: export to 
South Africa. India’s largest exports to South 
Africa are of Jntc. In 1922-23, we ex- 

ported Jute to South Africa as follows;— 
Province Approx. Value 

Cape of Good Hope 28,00,000 

Xatal 83.00,000 

Transvaal 2,00,000 

And Jute is a monopoly of India, so that 
it is well worth while discussing whether we 
can do anything to South Africa by putting 
a fairly heavy duty on Jnte exports to South 
Africa. The money derived from this source 
may be used for helping repatnated Indians. 

Besides Jute, we also export large quanti- 
ties of wood and timber to South Africa, 
but we do not think we can do anything by 
putting a duty on the export of the Same. 

Theu wo can do another thing. There are 
certain Indian ports at which ste.atners from 
various countries call on their way to South 
Alncao ports It may be useful to increase 
our harbour dues for such steamers as are 
going to or coming from South Africa 

There must be yet other ways of retaliation, 
but it requires experts to find them out. Let 
us hope that we shallnot take onrinsult lying 
down and find out a way or ways to show the 
whites in South Africa the rough side of 
racialism. A. C. 



Tiff: SfOfJKKX REVIKtt' I'OR KIinHUAHV. I02i> 


Alinash Chandra Mazumdar. 


01 llio hilo Mr. Ahln;t')j C)»unlra 
o( I.itiori', »lioin wi* ri)Uiit'‘(l union;; oiir 
rovercj filcndt, Tlf edited by IjIb 

L'ljtiul Ital trihf'-i ei)itanoUy 


Mr. A- C Mo/tjindir. who in^sf'J away iJie 
nihr-r div 11 wollAnuwn lnl^stOlt^ly of the 
1 iinj.ih JJrahHio Sirnij Not thtn a n.im'* to 
Hiiiny amoni: tho KOiipnition, he vi.ts xery 

nrtno in fhi'eittlitiC'i of (In’ list und the eirly yeo'uof 
tins i'>’ntnry. llo wm n innnc-r jnurmh-.taml an ad- 
vo<ilo of inifiy.iioliln *sin«eH \Vh<'n the teint«*nuicc 
ino\ct!nnt wm inau.:iiriii(>d, Mr. .Moiuuidir threw 
liiinsrll innrt iitnl nonl itilo it. nfid liecain*’ an un- 
siiajuii; ( MiK of thoie wJiotnfvl In (ba’urt it fit* 
nl'^o mill' clToiiS to tnirite Ifoli of all hriirtd’lisa 
and tot on (<'*01 « Fantra Hoh, winch hciamo a 
Ilow of Wit mid u lo.vit ol miiln Mr. Moznoid-ir 
was a champion of purity, and exert J hiinvif 
airamsl e\il. imiuriiy imt and liypocnsy A »icor* 
oiia worker, a fcivont preacier, ho WiU lio tniwed 
ID imny juaee^ 



The Trihiiiie of Lahore report*, that the 
citizens of Lahore assembled in large numbers 
in the hall of tlie Punjab Un.hmo Samaj on 
12th January hast to j/.ay fhetr respects to 
the memory of Mr .Mazumdar 


The Katlienni: was a ronresentative one Lais 
larkwheii hil occupied the chair He said that 


he hi'l l»vn assoeiatf'l with him for or Jj 
yc.inant! worl'il with him in fceTcril insl.futijns 
and his impression wjs ihit he bid neit-r come 
arross a man who was so kwI all through. Sp'iaStef 
after «(icaler t-ore tatl-mnny to coMe work 
tlial Mr. JLaiumdar kid liono and the intensely 
wotM fifojhat ho hvej /in //jhidar Lali iloU 
rigar raid tlt.it he li.vi n>ilw 4 w lat real self* 
Ml ntlce was w hen ho workeil under him m the 
Kamf/j JfeJipf M'ork, Ji'i corop.iny was ri-vating 
nod one torning in contvt with him felt that he 
was in the cniinitay of a Into /mat ili'dri Mahl'uh 
A'am Mid tlmt Lahore and the world li-iil really 
f-wime th" iwror hy (he doadi of such a man. 
The meeting very nroi'crly decided W perpetuate 
tlic ineinory of such a noble worker in a i>erraan- 
ent ffOiD Ji was tho earnest desire of the meet- 
ing that the memotnl slioiild Like the form of 
Ponio hummitinan work in which Mr. Marmnda* 
took iiuch a great delight and to which he devoted 
tils fife 


In Its ohituai/ of Jfr. Mazucndxr, The 
Inhutie nnfos among ofher things — 

fi IS a great loss to the Peijib gcoeraJly and 
the Itrahmo Mma’ in piiLmiUr thit so snea after 
the tlofitb of Jill Mhib Kashi ffuji, lu« /need and 
co-worker. Utlu Abinxsh Chandra should lo: called 
Away Ifc was *1 at the timo ol kis deith, asd 


I'rnviDce n<s nome. i>y nis iotiqk miDisiraiioo. 
noi'fc Mcnfice and deroted service ho eodearea 
himself to tdl sections of tho pcorle. He was aa 
fioooured Dime in Indian circles, lie snent many 
ye.iiw in the service of tho Ridway. and since his 
retirement he had consecrated liunselfto the service 
of Hod and Unmanitr Even when he was engaged 
m bis secular work his spsre moments he devoted 
to the service of his IcJlowmon. Wherever he had 
U^, at Allahstod or at Riwalpindi or at Inhere, 
people hold bis meroon* lo reverence. Among the 
sick and the Camished. his was ever a familiar 
figure With his box of Homeopathic medinnes, and 
food and irarraenL It was with hia efforts that 
Che .Sanatjniim for the oonsomptires at DJammpur 
wa*i built Dunng the earthquHVe m the Kangra 
valley he led a relief party \VLercver there wo? 
a famine, either in the Punjiib or in the United 
I’roTiDCes. he was among the foremost to organise 
relief for the distressed. 


The Iiidmit Social licformer calls ilr 
Haxiundsr ”& cceat social worker, e«peciA’ly 
ra tfie heJda of temperanco and purity," .ind 
his paper The Punty Sertaut. "an excellent 
little paper’ 

TTk Itfdtan Mesic/igcr, ttie English organ 
of the Sadhar.an Br.ibmo Sam.ij, of which he 
became a mivsionary some years after re- 
fiitog i/oni GovoninieBt service, says among 
other things — 

tlis real m the anse of pnntv and temj'erince 
led lirni to st.art Tlir J'linh/ Senniit, a loiirnal 
who«e aims were rlearlv indicatcl br it» name, 
and to or^nj«e the Ilibilm Ifoli bv winch he 
sought lo cornt«t indulgence in immorality on toe 
parr of many Hindus during the /estiva] m 
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the Punjab, remindinp us of Savonarola's famous 
“bonfire of vanities” during fhecamival in Roreoce. 
He was for many yesrs General Secretary ol the 
All-India Tbeistic Conference. Be organised the 
Conference at Lahore. Allahabad and Benares, and 
presided over it at Jladras in 190S. He initial^ 
the relief operations canied on, iargety with his 
assistance, by the Brahrao Satnaj in the Kangra 
Yalley after a disastrous earthtyiake. lie was an 
active woiher in the famine reliet operations organ- 
ised by the Sadhatan Brahmo Samai iu 1907. It 
was by his etTorts that the Sanatorium at Dharam- 
pur for consumptives was founded, a warm tnbute 
being paid to him by the I/eutenant-Goreriior of 
the province for his evertions in oonnection with 
it. He was appoiiit''d a Trustee of the Dyal Singh 
College by its founder, and he alnays took a keen 
interest in its affairs- 

He had made a special study of the Sikh 
sciiptures. His BengaH translation of Japjee 
was published some years ago. and that of 
Sidlntmm has been appearing serially in a 
Bengali magar-ine 


Japanese Competition in the Cotton 
jlndustry 

The leason why Japan with her 48 lakhs 
of spindles against India’s 80 lakhs can 
manngo to consume as much cotton as Indian 
nulls do, is that the Japanese mi^s work 22 
hours a day in two shifts, while Indian 
mills are by law confined to 00 hours m the 
week. 

In Geneva, Sir Atul Chandra Chatierjce 
was able to draw the League's attent-on to 
the disadvantageous position in the loduslaal 
field which India occupies compared with 
that of Japan, because India is a member of 
the T.,eague of Nations. 


India and the League ofNations 

The League of Nations has deputed Dr. 
Pillai, Indian member of the Secretariate at 
Geneva, on a three month’s mission to India 
to enquire into what the Secretariate can do 
to make better known the work of the League 
in the past three years He will confer with 
the Government of India and the leaders of 
responsible public opinion and also visit 
universities and explain to the students bow 
Continental Universities are organising them- 
selves to study the work of the League He 
also proposes to start League of Nations 
Societies at universities and other centres 
and try to get into touch with the Press or 
Journalists’ Associations in India, in order to 


get them Ito co-operate in ventilating the 
activities of tlie League. 

As a member of the League, India has to 
contribute a large sum towards its expenses 
for which she does not at present obtain any 
equivalent return. For this, of course, India’s 
dependent position is to a great extent 
responsible. But situated even ns she is, we 
could certainly derive much more benefit 
from it if we were determined to do so. 



Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjeo 

It IS true the League is not an ideal body, 
nor does it possess all the powers and all the 
means to give effect to its resolutions which 
it ought to possess But it is idle to fret 
at what It IS not or has not The more 
busines'i-like and commonsense view is 
to take it as it is and make what use 
we cau of it, — particularly as we have 
to pay so much for our connection with it. 

It is not right to take a f.atalistic view of 
things and remain fixed in the belief that no 
good can come out of what attempts we may 
make at Geneva to obtain redress for our 
grievances. 
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For in'iLinco, it o»«)it not to a forty 
Rono conclusion witti us tliat tho FouUi 
African <iiiostion cannot lio tirotiKht Itofore 
tiic members of tho I/?aKuo 

Of course, it is true that so lonj* ns India 
does not boeomo solf-rolinj;, wo cannot 
elect our own delegates and brin? before the 
Ix'nj’uo wlint wo tlio jieoplo of India desire 
to. Hut tlicro is no re.nson to siijjposo (lint 
.so intcllifrent and cajiaWe n man as Wr Alul 
Cliniidni Chntterjee. who ouglil to have been 
frorernor ofa province, does not love India and 
liie Indians, does not feel for thebumiliatlons 
and di«r|tialificiitions to which his countrymen 
nro RuhiecteJ abroad, and does not aesire 
that his country sfiould occupy an equal 
position witli otlior countnes, simply because 
lio is a dcIcRalo of the fiovernmenl of India 
but not of the people of India. On tho contrary, 
wQ are snre (hat, in addition to his lieinj; on 
Indian, ho feebs morally bound to do all be 
can for India. 

I3ut whatever direct advanti/jo we may or 
may not derive from tlie licasuo, wc ouRht 
certainly to bo able to acquire and exercise 
much influence in the intcroational dealiQi;s 
of (he League, and lo (his w«y attract (be 
delegates of tho independent countnes of the 
world towards India. Informally at any rate, 
this ought to be possible, seeing that in 
addition to Sir Atul, such a worid-Sgurc as 
Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose would romam for 
some time at Geneva as member (he of League 
Committee for Intellectual Co-operation 

It would be a little easier for India to oMaio 
self-rule, lithe people of the world were on (he 
side of India, even though tho got crnmctih of 
the world might not for diplomatic rcosoos 
make common cause with India. FortJiis reason, 
it IS necessary that the Indian delegates of 
(the Government of) India and all other 
Indians at Geneva should win for India, by 
their culture, capacity, character and fneud- 
hsess towards mankiDiJ in general, the good 
opinion of the delegates of foreign countnes 
and other foreigners residing there 

It is a fact that Britishers at home feel 
themoral pressure of the opinion of the Bntish 
Dominions and of the world at large TYe 
should see to it that this opinion is favourable 
to India And to some extent we can try to 
make this opinion favourable, through the 
Indian officials and others who reside at Geneva 
in connection with the League’s work or for 
other reasons. 

There is much to support our view in the 
following extracts from the interim report of 


of tho Indian delcgafion to the sixth sessioa 
of tho ARscmbly of the I/cagiio of Xations .~ 

“Oiir experience of tho w ork of tli" As‘*enil-ty 
lias W us to (wnsnJor that the lK*st service can be 
done for India by its reprcs''ntaUvcs. if ih^y ap- 
proach the quislions iindor dis^'Utsion as far as 
possible from an iiniiailial and mlernau’onat ftand* 
point, and co-operate fully in the solution of theia. 
ralhcr l)ua v;c«' fhem from a purely nahoaal 
asfK\t and refrain from the di-cus-.ion 'of those 
wliith have no immMutc interest to India. 

"It must n-x-essanly Is; tho ca^o that India’s 
interests are little s(TiX-tM by many of the problems 
wfjich the I/cague lias to solve, i.ut India's 
representatives have everything to umm by familiar* 
istflff ItiemseJics with the elements of these prob- 
lems and taking part in the discussions ujion them, 
wlulc, at Ihe same time, the lyovrue has intjeh to 
learn from the store of lemsiatue and administra- 
tive eip-'ncncc aecumulated in the public life of the 
(Treat ooiinliy wlin.h they respect, 

“Such participation will only l>e rendered pos- 
sible by l/iopouch prenaratorr fifndy sod by seca- 
nng thfl assistance of a larger stsfT at fiene"a. 
h'c are ccnviiiced lliat tlic lod/an deJesahco eta 
do far more m (bis way to improve Indian’s 
position 10 (be Lcafuo than by cnoci-m from a 
purely national pemt of (he ccmparafively few 
questions wlmli directly alTect lodia s interests, or 
by excessive losisteoce on (he fact (hat India is not 
at present receiving an adequate return from 
the League for her lanro contribuhoa towards 
its expenditure 

‘in the course of debates, we tried to turn tho 
(rencral acliviucs of the Ijoagua into ways of beneht 
to India. Our observations on the health orgasi- 
eaiionand the proposed mtersatiooai relief uoton 
work of tho Loaciie m social matters, and our 
suinresiioo that a Buroan of Information should be 
estat'lisbed in India are 'instances of this endeav- 
our 

■’ll remains for us to add that we overselves 
have derived (he utmost I'enefit from our inter- 
course with many prominent shitcsaion and expen- 
enced adrainistrators who represented llieir coun- 
tnes a( this Assembly Our relations with them 
m conference and in social intercourse have been 
most co-dial ” 

We do not at all suggest that we should 
depend only or mainly on world opinion for 
raising India's status. Our main endeavours 
should of course be made here in India and 
by ourselves But we should not despise, 
or neglect to secure, any subsidiary help that 
may be obtained from others. 


Civil Disobedience and the Liberal Attitude. 

la prevjoDs numbers of this Keriew, we 
have more than once made it clear that we 
should not bo opposed to, but would rather 
favour, a recourse to civil disobedience, irere 
it feasible and necessary, and in case a]] 
other means of winning back onr birthrights 
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failed. And we should also be in favour of 
giving an nltimatum to Government saying 
Uiat unless our wishes were complied with 
civil disobedience would ba resorted to, if the 
country u'crc ready for such a step of o 
7?i0fne«f’s notice. Bat we are not in favour 
of such an ultimatum coupled with the 
declaration that in case Government adopted 
an unbending attitudes a movement would be 
inaugurated for prepari/iy the cotmlrf/ for 
cMl disobedience. For, such a minatory 
gesture cannot but raise a smile in the British 
rulers’ lips If there be a bone of contention 
between two nations, and if one of them 
gives an ultimatum to the other, it is uot 
usual for the former to say that if the 
ultimatum did not receive favourable consider- 
ation, the claimant would l/egi/t to recruit 
soldiers and drill them and also grow a forest 
and work iron and other mines in order after- 
wards to build a navy and manufacture arms 
and ammunition so that war may bo waged 
with the other nation. If Johnnie and Dick have 
a wordy fight, Johnnie cannot expect to cow 
down Diok by holding out a threat that unless 
the said Dtck complied with the aforesaid 
Johonte’e wishes, Johnnie would begin to 
take lessons in boxing and also swallow 
daily more food with more vitamin contoots 
in order that afterwards he might deal Dick 
a knock-down blow, ', the knock-down 
blow shonld be ready for delivery at a 
moment’s notice ; — nay. better still, if it bo 
ready for delivery without any notice at all to 
the other party. 

For these reasons, while theoretically we 
are not at all against civil disobedience in 
certain circumstances, we have not been 
able to support either that part of lirs. 
Kaidu’s presidential address which delivers 
a sort of ultimatum to the Govemroeot or 
the main resolution of the Congress of simi- 
lar import. 

Some persons appear to think that, as 
reason and the love of right and justice 
ought alone to guide men, individually and 
collectively, in their decisions and actions, 
there need not be any sanction behind a 
national demand ; or that, to be plain, the 
British Government and people need not be 
made to feel that unless India’s popular de- 
mands were conceded, Britain stood to under- 
go some trouble or to lose some advantage 
We also would peisonally prefer that all 
men, including Britishers, were guided only 
by reason and love of right and justice. 
Bnt if we look at history, induing 


British history, wo Bad that reforms have 
been generally obtained after much argunient- 
atioQ and representation, and disturbances 
and unrest nod the giving of some trouble. 
No reasonable man likes disturbances and 
trouble-giving and unrest. But it would be 
as untrue, historically, to say that argumenta- 
tion and representation alone secured the 
reforms, ns to say that the other things alone 
did tho trick. It would be impossible to 
apportion tho credit for the achievements 
accurately, but some apportionment would be 
needed. 

We all know that love of virtue 
alone ought to keep men iu the path of 
virtue But in all countries, is it only love 
of virtue which keep people from breaking the 
rules of morality and from violatiag the laws 
of the Stats ? No ; whilst some are so kept, 
more perhaps aro restrained by Sirs. Grundy, 
tho police, the law-conrts. the jail dep.irtmsDt, 
etc. 

Whilst some persons observe tho laws of 
health naturally from babit or from love of a 
b.armoaious and beautiful physical and mental 
existence, there aro others, perhaps tho 
majontv. whom the fear of disease prevents 
from violating hygienic rules So. in the 
universe as ire Bad it, fear of conseqnences 
IS a sanction Therefore, whilst we ought all 
(o fay the greatest stress on idealism, on the 
effort to rise from the merely animal motive 
to the intcUectnal and spiritual motive, we 
caaoot in practice in our dealings with 
men, individually and collectively, entirely 
give the go-by to the sanction of fear of 
consequences. 

Th’e Liberals may not speak of resoiting to 
civil disobedience , but they also want to create 
such a situation as would make the Government 
feel that it would be prudent for it to yield, 
or, in other words, they want Government 
to feel that unless it yielded something un- 
toward would happen. Is not that an appeal to 
fear of coosepueaces? We qnote below a 
passage from Sir Jloropant Joshi’s presidential 
address at the last session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India in support of 
of what we have said. 

As ejtretne measures nothing is ruled out for 
actueving political emancipation— not even revolu- 
bODs. much less civil disobedience and obstruction 
Bat the Liberals firmly bebeve that withcmt ade- 
qtiate iseparation of the people, little pressure 
can be put on Government As soon as we con- 
oentrate oa the preparation of the electorate, a 
stage must arrive when the rulers must find it 
{iradent to yield rather than risk cinl disobedience 
and revolution. Without adequate preparatiou oE 
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the paople. no compelling pressure upon Goveui- 
ment is possible and once they are prepared 
civil disooedience will be unnecessary (Hher 
parties have themselves realired this by row. and 
tbit IS why the Liberals sugnest unitj* and concen- 
tration of crfoit on the one common ground, n. 
preparws the masses ior tlie struggle to be free 


Widow Marriages. 

The honorary secretary to the Vidhva 
Vivali SahaiJ. Sabha of Lahore states that 
reports of 29b widow marnages hare been 
received from the different branches and co- 
workers of Tidhaia Vnah Sabaik Sabha. 
Lahore (Panjab) throughout India in the 
month of December, 1923 The total nnmber 
of marriages held from 1st January, 1925 to 
the end of December, 1925 has reached 26b3 
as detailed below: — 

1. According to Caste — 

Brahmin 447, Khatu 50S, Arora 570, 
Aggarunl ISO. Kaisth 76, Rajput 202. Sith 
251, 5Ii«c. 429. Total 2663. 


ii. According to Provinces: — 

^ Panjab A X. W. F. P. 2057, Delhi 41 
Sindh 3S. U. P. 356. Hyderabad Deccan 5, 
Assam 30. Bengal 73. Madras 23, Bombay 12. 
C- P_ll, Rojpotana 17, Total 2663. 

iii. YoJuafcfiry donation receired daring 
the month is Rs. 84-14-0 and total during 
the year 1685-12-0 


Ebai Kashi Ram 
T/ie People writes:— 

By the dcalh of Pai Sahib Kashi P.ani of the 
rUDj.ab prabmo Samaj (he Province has lost a 
truly religious man. Deeply religious in thought 
and practiw. generons to a fault, straight m bis 
dealings, honest in his convictions, charitable m 
his judgmrat of other* he po«se«sed a serenitv 
of roind and temper which was the envy of his 
meed? tie was alwars sweet ressonaMc, affable 
and serene. Pure in hi« pnvate life and regular 
ID ms Kabits, he lived a good acd hcalthv life. 
reacmngthematuieBceefTCaf the time of Ins death 
The first generation of English-educated Ihmjabees 
IS passing away, one by one. Very few are now 
left as rcmiodeia of old braes and bvgooeaires. 
Tlie younger people have certainly more knowfedge 
and greater ecnojaiship to their credit, hut whether 
they have the «ame respect for principles and the 
same spirit of sarciifice and service as the older 
ccneraiion showed m their lives, is not certiin 
\Vc hope Lola Kashi Rim’s example and life will 
for long continue to inspire them with his noble 
ideals his pure motives and clean manners 
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Li'i Kashi Ram was a New Dispeasatiooist. 
The following details of his life -are taken 
from The Tiibioie: 

Ha joined the Brahma Samai shortly after its 
foundation at Lahore The devoted service*? of 
Pandit Nabmchandra Eoy. Lala Shraddha Ram, 
Lala Gandu Jlal. Lala Sobha Ram and Lala Ram 
Chand. who laid the foundation of the Brahma 
Samaj in this province, found a response m him. 
and he joined them wholeheartedly in the noble 
work they had started. Acceptance of Iho new 
faith caused his social ostracism. He aias owtcasled 
for taking food with a Christian Hia own father 
cut off his connection. But the young Kashi Bam. 
true to his conviction, suffered all sorts of perse' 
ciition bravely and heroically. He had honest 
differences with his friends, but never broL'o away 
from them. His younger brother l>et.ame an ardent 
member_otthe Arya Samaj, but Kashi Ram out of 
slender income used to maintain Ins family. 

He employed his spare hours in the service 
of the public, and since his retirement from service 
in 1909, he beoime a Missionarj’ of the Brahmo 
Samaj He was a Minister of the Punjab Brahmo 
Samaj and wrote a number a tamphlets to spread 
the cause of Theism. He edited a p.aper called 
for several years 

The Himalayan Brahmo Samaj owes a great 
deal to him 


The AlUIndia Social Coaferencet 

The All-India Social Conference, arranged 
by the National Liberal Federation, met in 
the Calcutta Albert Hall on the last day of 
1925 It was well and influentially attended 
A lady, Snmati Sarala Devi Cbaudhurani. was 
in the chair. Many other ladies were present, 
several taking active part in the proceedings 
These are welcome signs of progress. In her 
presidential address Srimati Sarala Devi laid 
great stress upon the emancipation of women 
and the need of a “socially compact*’ India. 
She also laid emphasis on the need of educating 
the “selfish, narrow-minded and unenlightened 
priesthood” and the “ignorant, superstitions 
and sniall-visioned womanhood,” who are 
obstaclesin the way of social reform in India. 
She fervently appealed for the social recon- 
struction of India, observing, “social recon- 
struction goes to the very root of nation- 
building In India. Social solidarity is the 
progenitor^ of political privileges A renovated 
social India, a socially compact Hindustan, 
could alone stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the modern m’gbty countries of the world” 
The resolutions passed urged the accelera- 
tion of the _ progress of female education, 
fiirtiier rise in the age of marriage, abolition 
of the purdah, abolition of the dowry system, 
re-marnage of widows and amelioration of 


their condition, relatation of the caste system, 
removal of untouchability, admission to society 
of women and girls who have been innocent 
victims of crime, politic-al enfranchisement of 
women, total prohibition of tho manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks and intovieating 
drugs except for medicinal purposes, strong 
supervision over cinemas and theatres, dis- 
couragement of gambling at races, establish- 
ment of rescue-homes and enactment of 
legislation for protection of children in 
provinces wanting such legislation, better 
administration of religions trusts and endow- 
ments in the country, and raainten.ance of 
cordial relations between Hindus and Mahom- 
tnedans. 

Cre.at prominence was given to the resolu- 
tion on untouchability, the speeches on which 
roused the hearts of the hearers. Two ladies 
mad© strong speeches in support of the 
resolutions on the abolition of tlie purdah 
system and the dowry curse. 


Help to South African Indian Deputation 
Tfao CoQDciI of the Imperial lodins Citizen- 
ship Association has made n very good use 
of the funds at itv disposal by sanctioning 
a grant of Rs 50,000 to the South Afncan 
Indian Deputation for its work both in India 
and South Africa. 


A Moslem Lady’s Victory 
The secretary of the All-India Muslim 
Edncationnl Conference refused ndmi^iSion to 
ladiesat the lastsession of the conference. But 
Atiya Begum of Bombay insisted on being heard 
and succeeded m her efforts She was lollowed 
by .Mrs Sathawat Hossain of Benga’ 


Neglect of Indian Art and Architecture 
in India 

It was Havell who said more than a 
decade ago, 

‘Of all brandies of art. tliat of architecture is 
the one which gives occasion for the exercise of 
the hisliest constructive jxiwers, and in the revival 
of Indian dornestic architecture tJiere is a magni- 
ficent field open for the energy of tJie Swadeshi 
reformer, and the very best opportunity for giving 
a great stimulus to Indian arts and crafts Nowhere 
is It more true than in India that architecture is 
the mother of all the arts, and the neglect of 
Indian Brehitectura! traditions by Indian leaders 
of pnblic opinion has been one of the principal 
causes of the deterioration of Indian ait.” 
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He miplit have -nell added “deterioration 
of the Indian mind and the degeneration of 
Indian life” In India, one finds among the 
so-called leaders of public opinion an appeall 
ing absence of ■well-defined ideas regaining 
the hundred and one things that make a 
nation truly great and the quality of natioDal 
life excellent. As a matter of fact, on 
account of this ignorance of the essential 
elements of a sound national life, public 
opinion in India has practically nothing to 
say on most things of importance. All the 
sordidness and misery in our national 
life are usually accouuled for in the simplest 
of -waysby our “leaders”; speeches are made, 
leading articles flash magnificently on the 
pages of party organs and the credulous are 
convinced of the infallibility of the diagnosis. 
Very few of out “leaders” have any bnt 
the haziest notions of what natioo-buildiDg 
means, and in this haze one can easily 
discern the looming form of institutions and 
ideals which have reduced life in the West 
to a terrible orderliness, which savours 
sfroDgly of conscription, mass prodnction. 
barrack life and of the pathology of constant 
activity with no pleasant end in view. The 
Government of India by foreigners has caused 
a whole lot of exotic things to be heaped 
upon onr life, but in that we can only see 
the foreigner's attempt at keeping os under 
and rendenng us eternally incapable of (akiog 
the Initiative anywhere. They want us to 
lose our individuai character and ombelJisb 
the face of the earth, so long as we are on 
it, only as a market. Our progress, to 
them, is progress as a market, our 
moral condition is onr unhesitatiogness 
or otherwise in market transaction': ITc 
do not blame the foreigners for holding such 
views, for they must be true to fbeir ration- 
al character and idealism But in what way 
are we ourselves superior to them ’ What- 
f!v/T wfi might have been in the .past, to-day 
tho whole of India is as badly attacked by 
what has been ngbfiy or wrongly called 
■Western materialism, as the West itself And 
to add to oiir shame, we have adopted the 
disease from the West due to onr stupendous 
ignorance of all values and to our slavish 
imitativeness. We want a ronai'isance. if not 
of our classical supcr-intellectuality, at least 
of our coromoDsense and of the urge to 
make life a thing of beauty, before we can 
expect to bo truly a free nation. 

In this renaissance the revival of our arts 
and crafts must play the most important 


part The painful impression created by onr 
present-day Hurra Hazaar orcbilecfure, 
Oerman mechanical toys, Japanese enamel 
tumbler® cups and dishes and the horror 
of seeing tho Puja-bazaar flooded with Italian 
art “silk” fabrics may be symptoms of this 
re-birth ; but what hopes ? However, to pro- 
ceed with our argument, there seems to be 
a growing reslisstion everywhere in India 
of the extreme urgency of helping Indian 
arts and crafts to their feet again. 

If the life of man is measured by his 
activities, the building art should get a 
prominent phnee in human life. All men live 
in sonic suit of houses and judging by the 
amount of time and energy manliod spends 
in building huts, houses and palaces, one 
can safely assign to this indnsfry a place 
which is second to only a few other indus- 
tries. And apart from its importance as an 
Industry, building has always been a vehicle 
of aesthetic expression in every country 
and age As sneb, the value of architcctore 
and Its place in national life have been 
everywhere great and important In the 
words of Uavcll. 

Natiocai arcbiiccture js built ont of the 
national hte . its foras and style are moulded by 
ibo character of the people to whom it teloscs.' 

So also IS the character of (he people 
influenced by the architectnral environment 
(bey create for themselves So that damage 
done to IhB art and architecture of a country 
IS damage done to the life of its people. In 
our case, as Havell says, 

“it is not merely a question of taste that is involved 
u» (be preservation of Indian art, but a question 
of intellectual and moral charaelcr. The surrender 
of >ill their artistic traditions, winch so many 
educated Indians have been content fo make, is an 
mtellectuai and moral lo«a for which alt European 
science and literature c.aiiDOt compensate them ; nor 
will the fullest measure of polit.cal libertv, as it 
IS understood by western nations, restore to lliem 
wliat they lose by that surrender India with 
Indian art completely denationalised by 'western 
coromcrciaiVsin and' wesicrn materialism ^iJl' siilV 
remain in a state of intellectual and moral 
servitude, even if all the dreams of Swaraj in 
which the extremists indulge were realised, 

Aod HaveJl is qnifo right Supposing we 
had been taught so much Foglish that we 
could not express our thoughts except in 
the English language and in tho English 
way, would it lake much thinking to 
decide that we woiiid have then lost much ' 
of onr national independence? Cerhainly not 
For if it is slavery to look to tlio English for 
our laws, it is certainly more so to look to 
them for our language. In the case of art 
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and architectare, and spectallj' the tatter, 
we have lost our own “language” of architec- 
tural and artistic expression and we have 
been atfeniptiog these severa* decades to 
express ourselves through western technique. 
Aiul that not of the highest order. We hare, 
as a matter of fact, adopted the worst in 
western architecture and mixed it up with 
a lot of bastard forms from everywhere in 
the world. We are, so to spent, taiting 
pidgin English in the domain of artistic 
expression. ^Ir. S. G Chatterjee’s article in 
this number of the Modern Reiicw onght 
to receive every ali.entiQri from all who feel 
that there is a need for the purification of 
our architecture. Without the active support 
of public bodies and wealthy people, there 
is no hope for our architecture, nor for our 
arts and crafts in general It is a welcome 
sign that some of the Municipalities are 
waking up and trying to do their bit toivards 
the revival of our lost arts Wo hope for 
more The policy of the P W D. in this 
respect has been a scanda' in the past and 
we hardly see anything to hold better views 
regarding the future But among ourselves we 
can do much, aud it is here thatour bopeslie. 

A.C. 


Calcutta University’s Plight 
_ When Prof Jadunath Sartar suggested in 
in our July, 1925 Number some proposals 
for the reform of the Calcutta Cniversity, 
and drew public attention to its meicenary 
loweiing of standards with the consequence of 
the failure of Calcutta gradnates in all-India 
tets, a temporary junior lecturer of the 
Calcutta Post-graduate Depai*ment was put 
♦If n Sarkar’s facts and glorify 

the Calcutta University’s pr^'ent policy and 
achievements And now no member of any 
«vai Cmversity, no writer *''om some outside 
rrovince, but the h’ghest officer of this very 
Calcutta University, the Tico-Chancellor Sir 
thwart Greaves, bfs publicly announced the 
same conclusions and suggested the same line 
ot as Prof. Sa'kar. Our readers will 

see that Prof Sartar’s \iodicalion has come 
from the highest quarter. 

Serampur Collese 
I ibink. can contemplate wuh 
T>nv^n’S’ 'r(, oducaUona! sj-alem cl the 

1 4 necessarr reforms recommendrd 
Lniversitj- Commission have been 
f financiM BU.Dsency and by other 
It ° "f ^ in "ietail: and 

fr,> concern to those responsible 

tor the education of the province that Beu^ can- 

32—15 


didates for the Indian Civil Service, and other AJj- 
India Services are not occupying in those exami- 
nations the places to which their intellectual apti- 
tude entitles them. 

“Kease do not think that I desire to reflect in 
any way upon the great work that lias been done 
on behiuf of education bv many men m vanouo 
poslbous in the province, but I only say this to 
emphasize the need at the present time for the 
educationists of tlie province to take stock of the 
position, in order that the necessary improvements 
in standards and m teaching may be carried oat. 

“The muliiplication of schools and colleges alone 
13 not sufficient unless we can see that the teaching 
therem loiparted is efficient and tends to the deve- 
lopment of character and mtelligeace. and not to 
the mere passing of exammations.” 

He said more in the s.'ime vein , but 
what we have quoted above will suffice 

Another supporter of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s 
reform proposals is Dr. Bridge, the learned 
and responsibilo Oxford Scholar who presides 
over the St Paul's College, Calcutta This 
emioent authority has publicly declared 

‘'Elucational leform in India is in danger of 
sUiHifying itself by paying too niueh ailcntioii to 
the head, forgetting the deplorable conditions of the 
feet and the nnsatjsfactory state of the trunk Tiie 
success of the Post-graduate Depai^ment depends 
very le'selyoathe material supplrl by thecoUeges. 
as the results of the latter are condition' i by the 
preparalioQ which the schools impart to their 
alumni. 

“It seems to me that s new spuit of closer tnler- 
cotirsCy a new articulation of the lelationsbip be- 
ticeen the Posi-Oradiiate Department and the Qii- 
mtta colleges is needed'^ 


Release of Political Prisoners and Return 
of Political Exiles 

Last month llaulvi llohamed Shafi moved 
a resolution in the Legislauve Assembly re- 
garding the release of political prisoners 
and the granting of permission to all Indian 
exiles m foreign countries to return to their 
homes, to which Mr T. C. Goswami moved 
the tQ’'Qwias amnadmfiat, which, was carried 
by 53 votes to 45 — 

“That thia Assembly . lecommends to the 
Governor-General in ConneU , (a) forthwith to 

S' airetlie immediate release of allpolitical prisoners 
detain 1 without ''.a’ , (b) to take steps to remove 
all difficulties in the way of the return to Ind'a 
of a*' Indian exiles in foreign ciuntries who ma^ 
be, or may have been suspected of being concerned 
in any revolut'onary or otJier activities regarded 
bj’ the Government as prejudicial to the mieresfs 
d Ind» . (c) to bring to tr-vl under the ordinary 
lawofthelwd sudi persons agamst -ahom tlie 
Oovciamcnt think that they have sufficient evidence 
to go to court.” 

Sir Alexander Muddimau, the Home 
Member, stated the position of the Goveia- 
ment in the following words: — 
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“\Vc are prepared to inouirointoindSvidiial cases if 
tliey are brouRlit to onr notice. We desire to limit 
our actions, to limit restraints, to the verj’ niiminum 
of what IS essential to preserve our position, ^Ve 
do not desire to do more than that Wc cannot, m 
order to serve a political movement or to scenre 
temporary support, we cannot compromise fho inter- 
ests of the ordinary citizen which are the interests 
of law and order. I have tried to meet the resolu- 
tion in a fnendly spirit, and I feel that I have 
given a satisfactory answer.” 

It is quite fair to demand that either 
suspects should bo freed or brought to trial 
in tlie ordinary way. 


Nationalism versus Gommunalism at 
Aligarh 

On the 28th of December, 1925, a resoln- 
tioa w.as moved in the Aligarh Mnslim 
University Union embodying the view of the 
Union that the solution of the Indian problem 
lies in the immediate supersession of com- 
munal programmes by a national one It 
was earned by the Union in the face of 
the opposition to it of such influential Moslem 
leaders as Mr 'SI A Jinnah. Sir Mohamed 
Shaft and Sir All Imam This is a very 
hopeful sign of the times. 


The late Lord Carmichael 
riiQ news of the death of Lord Carmichael, 
a former Governor of Bengal, has been re- 
ceived in this conntrv with regret We do not 
moan to say that other Governors and Viceroys 
haie not been or arc not gentlemen, but wc 
cannot better sum up our opinion of Lord 
Carmichael than by saying that in his per- 
sonality the private gentleman was not over- 
powerod or thrust into the background by the 
ruler and the bureaucrat 

We had it from one of the founders 
of Carmichael Aledical College at Relgachia 
that, but for Ins lordship, that institution 
could not h.ave become what it is 


Mysore’s Lead in University Education 
Writing about tho many new degrees and 
diplomas instituted by the Jlysore University. 
Xeiv India observes — 


The sclionie. wc are aware, has been cnlicised 
on the cround that it js too amlitmns to be in- 
troduced immedntelv That is understandable, for 
with the pl.ans for the unrrovmcnt of the study 
of Onent-al subjects. Kannada and Jadolosy. these 
additional actmtics will tav the energies of the 


University to tho utmost. But wc do not think that 
that is a reason to justify any curtailment of these 
ercellent and very necossarv plans. Ivet the Mysore 
University civo a lead to other Universities in the 
matter of tiio orgaai*.afion of the scientific and 
indnstrlal side of liiglier education 

Wc would exhort the authonties of the 3[ysore 
University not to be discouraged liy any criticism 
of their plans as too widespread to be practicable 
But it IS also necessary that thea* should renicm^r 
that the mere drafting of courses and institution 
of degrees is not enough In the words of the 
Calcutta University Cominission 

‘ There is real danger in the idea flut, if an 
cramination is provided and a degree course de- 
fined. all that is necessary is done,” 

This danger Jlysore, with its resources, ought 
to be able to avoid 

In future issues we intend to give some 
idea of the “excellent and very necessary 
plans” of the Jlysore University “in flio 
matter of the organisation of the scientific 
aud indnstnal side of higher education.” 


The late Maharaja of Natore 

A notable member of the aristocracy of 
Bengal Ins prematurely passed away in the 
person of Mnh.’irnja Jngadindraonfli Riy of 
Natore He was .n lineal descendant of Rani 
Bharani of pious memory He was a cultured 
man. possessed of much independence of 
spirit Ho delivered an outspoken address ns 
chairman of the reception conimifteo of the 
Indian Natioo.xl Congress in 1901. when it 
met in Calcutta Ho aliO presided over a 
session of the Bengal Provincial Conference 
held at Mursliidabad He made a spirited 
public protest against tlie partition cf Bengal 
in the Calcutta Town Hall Ho was a good 
writer of Bengali prose and verse, and one 
of the editors of ^fanasi O ^faniialfnin, a 
leading Bengali magazine. He iv.as a lover of 
music and himself a talented niusici.in A 
cricket team was maintained by him, and ho 
was himself a keen sportsman. Ho «as .a 
patron of the Ram Bharani school in C.i!cutt.i 
and took much interest in its welfare, 
frequently working as .an liouorary te.ac!ier 
in its cksses Suavity of manners was cue 
of the marked traits in liis character 


The Jubilee of the Maharaja Gaekwad 
Though in recent years the Jlahanaja 
Sayajirao Gaokuad of Haroda has receded 
somewhat into tlie background in the 
public life of India, ho will bo undoubt- 
edly remembered ns a most prominent figure 
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in the history of public life in India in the 
last quarter of the lOth and the first of the 
20th century. He has certainly been one of 
our nation-builders. His public refutation of 
the theory of the racial inferiority of Indians 
in one of his addresses marked him out as a 
pronounced and right-minded patriot He 
took particuiar pleasure in participating in 
such all-India movements as had anything 
to do tvith the education and uplift of women, 
reform of caste, includingremovai of unfouch.a- 
biiity, encouragement of travel in foreign 
countries, etc. 

In his own State, he was a path-breaker in 
many important directions, which made 
Baroda at one time the most progressive Stato 
in India. He was the first to legislate 
against infant marriage in India, as also to 
introduce universal, fiee and compulsory edu- 
cation and to separate the judicial and executive 
functions. Another matter in which Baroda 
has been the pioneer is its library system, 
including the institution of tra'elling libraries. 
The llaharaja has also done much practically 
for the education and uplift of tbe “untouch- 
able" and other depressed classes. In Ih© 
fields of technical and industrial education 
and the starting of new industries. lie has 
done much. He has given encouragement to 
tho cau»e of education and learning outside 
his State, too. 

It is to bo regretted, however, that even 
in education and some other respects, Baroda 
has been of l.ite outdistanced by Mysore and 
Travancore. And it docs not give us any 
pleasure to state that The Senant of IntUa is 
right iu observing: — 


the Jubilee celebrations, but these hopes have 
been sadly disappointed. 

This is not to say that his Jubilee boons 
to bis subjects are not real boons; but more 
things and of a different ch.'iracter were 
expected. To fulfil these expectations, may 
the Maharaja Gaekwad have a long and 
prosperous life, during winch it need not be 
necessary for him to travel abroad so frequent- 
ly and for such long periods as in the past, as lie 
has acquired sufficient experience of foreign 
countries for the benefit of his subjects and 
as India possesses a plentiful supply of 
salubrious spots to suit men, includingpnoces 
suffering from all sorts of ailments. 


The Solar Eclipse and Bathing at 
Allahabad 

Every year during the Indian inontli of 
Mngh, (here is held a bathing festival at the 
cootiuenc© of the Jumna and the Ganges at 
Allahabad, when several hundreds of thousands 
of people assemble and bath© there. This is 
known as tbe ZTagh JTefn or fair. Every 
twelfth year, this Mela becomes the Kumbha 
Mela, when, sometimes, so many as three 
millions of people or more have been known 
to bathe at the conlluence. 

Tliis year, as the solar eclipse marked tho 
commencement of tbe Magh Mela, the crowd 
was very much larger than it is dunng 
uD ordinary Magh Mela. It has been 
estimated that some twenty-five to 
thirty lakhs of people bad their cere- 


Sir S.'iyaiirao, with all his 
desire to model liis State on 
western lines, has ne\'er been 
known to fciTOuj populnr eo- 
yemraont, and though perhaps 
luroda was among the first 
to admit its people into con- 
smt.ition on Icetshtlvc and 
administrative bodies, these 
arc still in the same rudi- 
mentarv condition m w Inch 
they were at the start ; while 
some other tStates, coming 
into the mee at a later iienod, 
nave long overtaken it Mysore 
and Travancore are. in res- 
pect of ixipular government, a 
ccceration m advance of 
iMroda. It was hoped that 
Ui3 Highness would be pleased 
to announce a sulistantial 
instalment of constitutionar 
ro'ormj oa tho occasio of 



piayag Ghat Station CO. R. Ry.). Daragani 
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; , coM”«iir ">»'»"■ 
roM.cd c.tl.cn..s,like the eeeters of » nver. 


And the area o\er «liieh tliey mo\cd, rc'^tcd 
or assembled x^as some fi'c square miles in 
extent Hence the photoRraplis r\liicli _ Dr. 
HMBasu was good enough totake specially 
for us do not gue even an approximate idea 
oftheraslness of the gathering Moreorer, some 
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of the mo«t promising o'cposurcs vieldcd no 
Kood results owing to the linzo "created by 
the sufTocating dust. 

Tlicde\out looks, not of all, but ol large 
numbers of the pilgrim*:, parlicnlarly 
of the women, were remarkable and eleratlng. 
The hardiness and indifference to 
comfortable living of those thousands 
of them who spent the whole night on the 
bare sands under the starry canopy of the 
sky, with Only iusaRlciont cotton clothing to 
cover their bodies, and without any bedding, 
could not but e\tort the respect and admi- 
i.itiou of those who beheld them In aggres- 
siveness, theHindusare ceitherunequatled nor 
unsurpassed; — indeed, they are, comparatively 
speaking, a mitd people Bnt in patient 
endurance and in the simplicity of their lives, 
they are unsurpassed bv any other civdited 
people What cannot such a people, well 
taught guided and led, achieve'''* ?.* 

Many were thethoughtstliat passedthrough 
our mindswhcnwe becameoue willitbe crowd 
and waded to that part of the stream where 
the pilgriras were bathicg, and also whoa, 
in the previous evening, we Kiond numbers 
of them cooking their simple meals on the 
sands Let us by all meaus, wc thought 
get rid of whatever snperstitmns wo. Indian 
men and women, mav have, let ns be pros- 
perous and educated, but l^t ns keep 
unimpaired aud uiidiminished the simplicitv, 
the hardiness, the patient end ancc. the 
deiotioual fervour and the spmt f service 
characteri'tic of our land 

The sanitarv arraugemenU <• the Mela 
were good The arranserae,jts cf (he Seva 
Sauuti and other bodies f(”"Teatoiing t-> their 
guardians gtraved childien and women and 
for other similar seniec to the jnlgnm*- »eic 
.idcqinte and effective 

DKiJendranath Tagore 
Tliough Dwijendraoath Tagore, eldest eon 
of the Jra/iar</n Del'endran.ith 2agore, ha^ 
left this world at the advanced age of eights* 
seven, his death will be keenly felt as a Ip«s not 
only by lovers of the higher U!e of confein- 
rlatiom but by those men of .sctionnEd affairs 
al'O who are sincere lovers of the molhctland 
and of the good, the true artH the heanlifnJ 
It is compaiatively easy to give seme 
idea of the life and personality of men of 
action and affairs and even of fbo«e who are, 
aboie all men of letters. For, one has only 
to describe what they have done and what 



Dwijeudrasaih Ta,rorc Mahalma Gatdhi and Mis. 
iNlt.'h Chandra Gupu at haati-niietan 


book-' ttey have written on what subject', 
and tlat aiav gi\o some idea of the kind of 
men they were But though Dwijeudracath 
Tagore had taken stme slight part in 
public life and had written some excellent 
worts al'O. ho lived mainly m the realm of 
thoughts and ideas, .nnd was greater and 
nobler far than what he had done and written. 

In his addre'S on tlie pliilo'opln of cur 
people, read before the Indian rhik‘«op!iical 
Congrtes in Calcutta. Kabicdrauatli Tagore 
cb«ersed that “in India all the — 

poesy as well as philosophy— Ihe in a joint 
family. Tliey never have the jealous scn«e 
of indnidnalisro, maintaining (he punitive 
regulations ag-aui't trespass that seem to be 
so nfe in the We't” He went on to add: 

“Plato as a philosopher docn-Hsl the l.nisn- 
merit of poet- from his ideal Hoi'allio. l!jt. in 
India. phdOMjphy ever sought alliaacj witli poelo'. 
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Dwijendraaath Tagore sketched after his death b3 

hecfluse its mission was to occupy the reople’s 
life and not merely the learned seclusion of scholar- 
smp - According to cur people, poetry natomlly 
lalU w ithm the scope of a philosopher, when his 
reason is illumined into a vision.” 

No better evempllfication of these obser- 
vations can be found than in the personal- 
ity of DwijeDdranalh Tagore. For ho was 
both a poet and a philosopher Of his 
philosophical wntinp the first was Tattia- 
itdija, with Us English version named Onto- 
logij Other philosophical works are GHa- 
paih, ffniamanir Ameshan, etc, all in 
Bengali Of his poetical works, the longest 
and most notable was Siapna-Piauan or 
The Dream Journey. He also wrote a book 
on Bengali short-hand called Itekhakshar 
Vainamala. Being a fastidious critic of bis 
own nork. he was not satisfied with the 
first edition of ReUialsJiar. He prepared a 
second in an improved form, which was in the 
pre«s at the time of his death. Literally to the 
last day of his life he was devoted both to 
poetry and philosophy. His last two poem®, 
including one nhich was revised hr litni on 
the very day of his death, will bo published 
ill the next i«'uo of TVahnsi. From these it is 
easy to discern th-at before having this world 


Sj Eanu Desai. Student, Kalabhavaa, Santiniketan 

he had come into possession of the peace and 
the blisslh^tjjpass understanding Though for 
more than a year before his death he had 
totally los'^his eye-sight. ho continued either 
hiiDScIf fo-wi^e or to dictate to an ama- 
nuensis. , 

Several passagea.jn Rabindranath Tagore's 
tteimniseences refer to his eldest brother's 
Dream Journey Some of these are tran- 
scribed below. 

“3Ij oldest brother was then bu-y with his 
masterpiece The Dream hurney, his cushion seat 
placed m the south verandah, a low desk before 
mm Cousin Gunendra would come and sil there 
for a time evei / morning His immense rap.icit.v 
for emoymcnt. like the breezes of spring helped 
poetry to sprout 3Iy eldest brother would go on 
alternately writing and reading out wliat he had 
wnttcD. Ills boisterous mirth at his own conceits 
making the verandah tremble My brother wrote 
a great deal more than he finally used in his 
finished work, so fertile was his poetic inspiration. 
Like the suncrabounding mango flowerets which 
carpet the shade of the mango topes in spring, 
the rejeiScd pages of his Dream Journey^ere to 
be found scattered all over the house. Had any 
one preserved their, they would have been tod.iy 
a basketful of flowers adorning our Bengali 
btcratare. 

“Eavesdropping at doors and peeping round cor- 
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nm. ivo used tn eel our (ull slianj of this (oust of shldjr and composilion by lamp light till the 
poetry, so Plontiiul was it. nmUi bo much to spare. .„.ii il „ “ 

-M)’ Ljothcr p-a? tlion at tJio h»rtrht ol his hours of the morning. 

wondorfiil powers ; and from his pen surtred, in “O not a iannyci'iin who had killed all 

unlinoK wave alter wave, a tidal flood of poetic emotion. Ilis heart was full of the milk of 

huinan kindness. He was blest with the fall 


Dream Jonrncu V But tlien* did vhe need abso- lived in the world but was not of it All 
lutoly to understand in order to enjoy it ? We his brothers e.Tcept Rabindranath and most of 

might not have got at the wealth m the o^n his sisters, his eldest son. bis daughters, and 

derUis--what could we nnvo riono with it if wo i.-j 

had ?-but Tie revelled in tho delights of the waves niany of hi_s other near relatives had pre- 

on tho shore ; and how ga-ly. at tiieir bufTetings, deceased him. He certainly felt their loss, 

did our life-blood course through every vein and but remained calm in the midst of all bc- 
artery ?” rearements. 

In another passage, Hahindranath writes: — «..„ o *• -i . ■ t 

“Hv sister-m-law was a great lover of literature. tu oantiniketan where he 

She did not read simply to kill time, but the itred reminded one ol ihQ tapoianas described 
Bengali bwks winch she read tiled her whole in nacient Sansl-rit worts, such was the at- 
mind. I was a partner in her library enterprise mosphere of peace pervading it and such the 
She was a devQtedadmircr of 'y7ieD«a»»J(>Mniry So m fnAn,tliTii>e« fn «ii iic:„.v 

was 1, the more paiticularly as. having been W mendliness to all living creatures 

brought up in the atmosphere of its crea'ion. its fnaouesled by its master. The birds and 
beauties had tiecomfe intertwined with eveo' fibre squirrels, etc., which would perch on bis 
of ray heart., rortunately. it was entirely bej-ond |,ead or shoulders or run up his sleeves, and 

»'"• “? 5'* “Vl 

•'The Drtnm J'.urntu m.sy be likened fo a were not domesticated pets, but lived their 
superb palace of Allegory, with looucnenible halls. Datum lives of wild freedom, 
chambere. passages.corners and niches full of sutu- We have never seen a more ardent 

arp. ^r"-, »' !”'*'» ,D™8»d«.alh Tagore 

bowers fountains and shady nooks in profusion love embraced m its wide sweep the 

Not only do poetic thought and fancy abound, but uothoriaDds storied past, its living present 
the richness and variety of language and expression and its dreamt-of future. But his patriotism 
are also marvellous It is not a small tlllOC. this nna not Trnrmw nnd Mi'lneipc ne tua T^.rla 


creative power which (’tn bring info being so 
magnifloent a structure complete in a'* its artistic 
detail, and that is perhaps nhy the idea ofsttempl- 
ing an imitation never occurred to me ’’ 

Hwijendranath had the gift of bnmour to 
abundant measure. It found expression 


was not narrow and exclusive, as bis wide 
culture and the circle of his friends nod 
admirers both of the East and of the West 
show He deeply loved and highly respected 
Hahatma Oaudhi and looked upon the princi- 
ples of Non-cooperation as India’s gospel 


in his Homeric laughter, and in such poems of political sahation He also fully believed in 
as his Oumpha-Haran or The Rape of the the cult of tho char kha a nd lhaddar. 
Mustachio 


Fortune had placed him above want yo 
it was not necessary for him to study or to 
write in order to keep the doroeshc pot 
boiling. But such was his loro of 
knowledge and thought and such the 
oveunastering urge of gelf-expression that 
not only did he live laborious days bof 
would, not rarely, carry on his work of 


Eeception in China of Rabindranath 
Tagore's Id^essage 

If fifone Kf .5 j 


ertrad fram 77^ 




ERRATA 


Pare 137 col 1. last line for or” read ’of.” 
Page 154 col 2. hue 9 from the^lop. for 
“Amencang enjoy” read ' Amenca enjoys. 

Pa« 154 col. 2. line ir>. for ‘ they'’ reatl it. 
pfee 217 col. 2. for "Tlie Es-Shall of Persia” 
lead “The Ex-Shah of Persia.” 


Page 184. col 1. hop 13 from the bottom should 
read amhassador of Good will and understanding 
between 

Pakb 184. col 1, hae 3 from bottom for “Iwks” 
read book'. 
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‘ KHADDAB ’ 

By Mbs. KORAH RICHARDS 

Stranse aad hard that paradox tme I give. 
Objects gross and the onseen soul are one. 

The Sage wears coarse garments, bat carries a jewel in his 'bosom. 


-Walt WfliTsoJf. 
—Lao Tro. 


T here U a certain kind of embroidery 
that is worked upon kbaddar. ^ Many 
examples of it are to be found in the 
Kangra Valley and in adjacent places, parti- 
cularly in Charaba. The silken thread used 
is raw but varied in colour. The motifs o! 
the design are broad in form and the stilcbery 
long and straight, presenting the wme 
effect on both sides. This embroidery, there- 
fore, is reversible. I know of none that is so 
simple and yet so rich in effect The rich- 
ness is enhanced by juxtaposition to the 
coarse texture of the kliaddar upon which 
it is worked. The texture of the material 
embroidered is of the utmost import^ce. 
How often, exquisite «ititchery goes for n^brng 
by being worked upon rich material. There 
is no contrast and one gets a surfeit of rich- 
ness. Rich material is in itself a medinm of 
‘embroidery’ on a larger scale, used in specta- 
cular ways either as house furnishing toy 
curtains or by the garments of its i^abitantsj 
in drama, or in pageants For fhis large 
scale decoration intricate work often is 
lavished foolishly where broad masses of 
colour are all that is required. Embroidery 
is precious and should be applied with ^ 
licence. On cloUiing, the merest touch satis- 
fies aesthetic demands; overmuch, even of a 
beautiful thing, so soon becomes vulgar and 
ostentatious. It is not richness that is desired 
in decoration but bcaoty. Small objects and 
accessories to costume may legitimately be 
heavily embroidered — Chamba rumals, bags. 


purses, caps and so on. These, are some fine 

examples of the Chamba rnmal in the Central 
Museum at Lahore, embroidery of the kind 
that I have attempted to describe, worked 
upon khaddar. jj 

A famous oratress has said that khaddar 
means any Indian hoinespan, whether of silk, 
cotton or wool, thereby making of it an 
economic symbol for homespun. The same 
lady has said that the decree for the wearing 
of kbaddar by Congress members is merely 
sartorial Khaddar clothing is to be the 
official wear for Swarajists. Both these ideas 
igoore the value of khaddar itselL Moreover, 
if khaddar stands for any homespun, why is 
there not more insistence upon homespnn ^ 
homespun ? Our national economists would 
be on firmer ground if they droppeo the 
word khaddar m this connection and used 
tlio word homespun, thereby including 
materials made of silk and vreol for the wear 
of patriotic people. As official wear for 
politicians, khaddar is questionable. It depends 
CTtirely on what shade is the politics of the 
wearer. If he is out for power, his khaddar 
eacment will not become him. No one should 
wear khaddar but of his own accord, only 
thus can it be worn with conviction. 

To my thinking, khaddar is a symbol of 
texture. Being made by hand, it is imperfect, 
but in this imperfection lies its resthetic value. 
The hand aims at perfection but does not 
achieve iL It is only the machine that 
achieves the perfecUon of regnlarity— a 
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regularity that lacks the humaH toadi *for 
should wo expect a mechanical perfection 
from human beings. It is the humanity of 
man that endear^, Wo do not love him for his 
minor perfections but rather in spito of them. 
Wo lovo him because ho is humanly fallible. 
Were ho quite perfect, ho would bo a macliine 
and however much wo might admire him, 
bow could wo lovo him? To demand un- 
human pcrfoction from man is to foster 
hypocrisy. Pedestals require play-acting to 
be lived hi> to, for no true man is a god 
Lao Tzu in ono of his immortal paradoxes 
says, “Extreme straightness is as bad ns 
crookedness ’’ The man who is too rigid 
lacks the faculty of bending, and if he lacks 
the faculty of bending, be will lack the 
faculty of human contact, Hence of human 
sympathy, and hence of love, which is 
spiritual power A Saviour might well be a 
sinuer in disguise. 

But to return to khaddar The hand, not 
being a machinobut n living human organism, 
cannot be mechanically regular in its 
work. The Machine, however, has imitated 
band-work and produces material of homespun 
texture, blemishes and all Long before the 
wave of enthusiasm tor khaddar arose, 
leading to ‘ counterfeit meclianically made 
khaddar. the machine m the West was 
profiting by tho widespread development 
of taste for coarser texture m matenals 
and was counterfeiting handspun In house 
furnishings also, this taste for the less refined 
was showing itself The canvas texture of 
hessian and its restful colour appealed to 
many artistic folk who used it for domestic 
purposes, among others to line tbeir walls, 
giving it a coating of size or some other in- 
conspicuous surface to make it dustproof 
The Machine promptly produced wall paper 
designed to mutate the coarse canvas texture 
and people devoid of artistic conscience as 
promptly lined tbeir walls with it. Some 
years ago there was in England a vigorous 
Simple Life movement inspired largely by 
the mfluence of Walt Whitman, Henry David 
Thoreau, and Edward Carpenter. This led to 
a certain fashion in simplicity and a famous 
furnifure emporium in London stocked simple’ 
things of unpolished wood at fabulous prices. 

A certain department of the emponum where 
the ‘cottngo’ furnishings were on show w^ 
described by a wit as ‘Simple Life lor Milli- 
onaires.” „ . X.. 1 . .U- 

It is easy to scoff at this sort of thing, 
but it shows conclusively that the popular 
trend was towards simplification and that 


plain things were being recognised ns more 
beautiful than ornate things. The texture of 
life in those days was being khaddarised! 
Like khaddar, its texture was anything but 
perfect, but there was a tolerant humanitv 
abroad that accepted equally tho failings and 
triumphs, the despairs and ecstasies, the 
sorrows and joys that weave the fascinating 
texture of life. Life is not perfect and there- 
in lies its value to us as struggling aspiring 
mortals, for by its discipline "C grow strong 
in spirit to attain our manhood. Pertectioo 
in life must be our constant endeavour, 
though it cannoi be achieved. Life itself, 
therefore, of which we arc an infegrai part 
is very much like the imperfect texture of 
khaddar. We ourselves, each one of us, are 
part of ifs warp and woof We, regular and 
irregular human threads, are woven into its 
texture. None need despair because tho tex- 
ture of their own particular character has 
many buraan blemishes, many faults aud fail- 
ings. many frailties This imperfect texture 
IS ready and waiting to be eraoroldeied with 
work and deeds. Our very frailties should 
spur us os to great endeavour in expiation. 

It has been said and truly said Tho 
greater the sinner, the greater the saint. 

The texture of life is of great importance, 
for it IS the background of tho expression of 
our mdiMdualities Just as the coarse aud 
simple texture of khaddar enhances t!ie rich- 
ness of silken embroidery, so the texture of a 
simple life is a good background for deeds 
and aclueieiuents. Genuinely to appreciate 
the texture of khaddar is a step towards 
.appreciating the texture of a simple life 
Life should not be too he.avily embroideied, 
the te.\ture should predominate; for to 
be IS better than to do The whole is 

greater than the part It js the trend of 
lives that count, the warp and woof of 
them, rather than occasional showy deeds 
and achievements. When lues are over- 
crowded with 'embroidery', there is litUe 
stability •, for the background is almost non- 
existent and the whole lacks quality. Man 
caunot truly live if he is perpetually in the 
limclighh Before he can give, he ninst 
receive, and he can only receive when ho is 
receptive, that is, when he is still and not 
asserting himself "All conjes by concen- 
tration,” said a Sago of tlio IVest, “let us 
tlierefore sit at home with the cause.” I 
quote from memory, bnt in some such 
words_ Emerson expressed a great truth and 
enunciated an infallible method of achieve- 
ment — to sit at home uith the came Home 
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implies peace— withdrawal from the outside. 
Everyone should be safe from intrusion in 
his home, a place that should approximate 
to a temple of silence. We should beware 
of too much talt in our lives and of too 
much self-assertion. If we are too vocal, we 
leave off steam that should *be conserved for 
action. Spiritual economy in life is a neces- 
sity and this economy can best be acquired by 
silting at home with the cause. 

I have hinted that the texture of khaddar 
is suggestive of the texture of the Simple 
Life, and we may with advantage ask: 
What is the Simple Life? To begin with, 
it is not primitive life, though it may in a 
measure approximate to it on the surface, 
but on the surface only. We may with 
a certain amount of accuracy call it 
primitire life on a higher spiral. It is 
life in contact with realities. We handle 
without shame domestic implements and 
vessels and we do not hide them out of 
sight Rather w© display them with pride 
as household ornameoU We allow a service- 
able black kettle, for instance, to find 
elegant repose upon the hob of our living- 
room fire-place, ever ready— when a fire is 
burning to minister to the wants of its co- 
inhabitants Even when a fire is not bom- 
log, a kettle is a finer finish to an empty 
grate than a bnnch of dried grasses, a living 
plant or even a screen. An axe and a hoe 
reposing in a quiet corner of the kitchen 
are almost human in their eagerness to gel 
out and work ' They prefer to rcmaio. when 
out of'Use, in a cheerfnl busy room, rather 
than shut up in a dark and musty tool- 
house. Arrived at this point of contact with 
realities, we dispense with extraneous orna- 
ment as ornament. Works of art find their 
place in onr dwellings but mostly inthefomi 
of things tobeused. This naturally leads totbe 
demand for utensils and implements of good 
workmanship. Vessels of earthenware, brass, 
copper and iron would reappear, for we could 
not expose tin or white enamelled ware in 
our liiing-tooras, and every room in onr 
duelling is to bo a living-room — even the 
kitchen. In our simplification of labour, the 
kitchen wonld also be the refectory and as 
such offers great possibilities of devcloprocDt— 
a subject that requires an article to itself. 
Food eaten in common in a temple of labour 
—for such is the kitchen— wonld be the very 
height of ecstatic commnnion, where no single 
human being is refused either because he is 
a labourer, a stranger, or an ontcaste. Ufo 
itself is the work of art that we would create. 


All that we have learnt of the principles of 
design in applied ornament we apply to the 
creation of beautiful interiors. The simplest 
and most obvions principle of design in 
decoration is that of symmetry. This requires 
no tbonght, no sense of balance. It is mere 
repetition. It is in fact a primitive method 
o£ decoration. It has been with us for long. 
I have seen not only manfel-pieces so arranged 
but whole rooms with their furniture 
placed in monotonous symmetry. Let us not 
scoff at the lack of imagination that pro- 
duces this result, for it is a step in the 
direction of applying the principles of design 
to the arrangement of a room. 

The highest principle of design is that of 
equal distribution in winch nothing is repeat- 
ed but .all is balanced. Masses are well 
placed and may be balanced by other masses 
or by space Sp.ace plays a very important 
part in the principle of equal distribution 
and herein is a parable for the Simple Life. 
It IS supposed by many that the Simple 
Life means bard work and strenuonsness. 
This IS a mistake We simplify life in |ts 
material aspect that we may enrich it in its- 
spiritnal aspect and for this we need leisure 
space Not only onr rooms should conform 
to this principle of designed space, but the 
hoars of our day. We may call space silence, 
if we will. Most nssuredly without silence 
is nocultural growth, no spiritual experience 
To siinpiify life that we may achieve freedom 
and leisure is to triumph over the clogging 
weight that pulls us down and enchains us 
to things. Henry David Thoreau, one of the 
Concord ‘transcendentalists’, a pioneer of the 
Simple Life, had a stone specimen which he 
displayed in his room, bnt when he found 
that it needed dusting, he pitched if out of 
tho window with the reflection that it was 
waste of time to dust furniture while tho 
fiiruiture of his mind was undusted Those 
who embark on the simplification of life find 
themselves asking what things are worth dusting, 
what things are worth while The answer 
is - Very few The simplifying process 
follows. Let it not be imagined that the 
process is easy At the start one gets landed 
into all kinds of perplexities and hard work, 
and life is anything but simple ! To ignore 
tho accumulations of matter that pen us la 
is infinitely easier than to tackle them that 
wo may escape. It is not nntil we shake 
the bars of our prison that we realize how 
nnyielding they are. Vo had no idea we 
were so bound to mere things until ^ tned 
to detach "ourselves from them Vc nni 
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numberless excuses for keopiofr tWs fWog or 
that, but the day comes -when \ictory has 
been won and wo metaphorically pitch our 
precious lumber out of the window. This is 
ft Blago in our spiritual development, a stage 
each ODO of us must pass through ; it is a 
sign that wo aro opproaebiug the Path of 
Return, disentangling ourselves from matter. 

Oa the path of Pursuit, matotial things 
are necessary to our doTcloproeut, and, as wo 
proceed upon that path, the things we pursue 
have to be choice. This leads to dtscrimina* 
tion between the beautiful and ugly ; the 
useful and useless, the appropriate aad in* 
appropriate, in fact, between the worth 
while and the not worth while It is an 
irony of fate that the realization 
of ciioice possessions is closely folfowed by 
renunciation of these same possessions as we 
set our feet upon the Return. There is 
comfort in the thought that renunciation of 
material things heralds the dawn of lb© 
advent of things of (be spirit, of which w© 
are to be not the possessors bat the pos- 
sessed The evclusire use of bhaddar Implies 
asceticism, and therein lies its danger as 
propaganda to a people neediog guidance 
upon the Path of Pursuit lodia is io need 
of materialization for her spiritual good, 
however paradoxical it may sound. In the 
maea, she does not appear to be upon (he 
Path of Return, though it is orobaWo that 
souls on that path will seek rebirth on her 
soil. India being a land of extremes— -a Jaod 
of heat ind cold, mountain and plain, palace 
and hovel, famine and plenty, drought and 
flood. According to the law of correspon- 
dences of which the saying, "As below, so 
ahore” is an indication, and according (o 
observation, this country is a meeting ground 
foryonog and ancient souls. They need one an- 
other for their mutual evolution. The path of 
returning soul grows steeper and steeper 
as the summit of realization appears, and 
where is there a land needing greater en- 
deavour ? The problems of India cannot bo 
solved by callow souls, however numerous. 
Her problems— economic, political, social, 

and religious— call /or supermen. I bare wan- 
dered from the Simple Life which does not 
stand for ascefici«m — far from it. It is not 
a poor moisel in material things that will 
content us. It is not less that we seek, it 
is more, but the more is in quality, Jt is in 
quantity that we diminish. Our clothes are 
to be fewer in number but more durable 
and more intrinsically beautiful^ Our food 
less stimulating but more nourishing. Our 


booses smaller but raoro compact We need 
however, more fresh air, more space, more 
leisure, more freedom, more philosophy, 
rooro art. TVo need an ampler atmosphere in 
life, an atmosphere in which the spirit of 
man can unfold which it cannot uhen on 
over/ , hand it is hampered with the acquir- 
ing, the possession, and the burden of materi- 
al things. The Simple Life is yoluntaiy 
poverty, implying e.vperieDce of riches. It 
is a passing beyond them The go'^pel of the 
Simple Life is not meant for those who bar^ 
no life to simplify. Among the poor, - life 
is but a sordid grind to eke out mere 
oxtsteuce. It is not until wc have a surplus of 
the good things of life that simplification 
can hare deep meaning. True cultural life 
cannot exist in an atmosphere cboled with 
mafcriql pre-occupations. It may struggle 
to exist but will bo no more than n super- 
ficial thing. Culture should bo ns much part 
and parcel of life as the warp and woof of 
Ihaddar is part aad parcel of its (eitare. 
True culturo is sot a thing separate from 
Ilf© that we call art, literature, philosophy, 
science— it Is life itself, la wliich beauty, 
iroagioatios, thought and truth are implicit- 
implicit in our food, clothing, shelter, amuse- 
ments. occupations, and conversations or 
silences. How Iitllo silence there is in con- 
ventional worldly life J It is so imperfectly 
understood as a cultural element that we 
are inclined to think we are not cultared 
unless we are talking about it How could 
lUo seed gerruinafe if it were vocal ? Silence 
is a cultural process with it. 

Domestic service there must be wherever 
tliere is a group of persons or wherever 
» ringle person follows an occiipation or 
calling that necevsilates a sense of leisure. 
Dostoievsky says in one of his novels — 
The Drothers Karamazov, I think— that there 
mustbe servants m life but we should Cefab- 
lish such a relationship with them as to 
make them forget they are servants. (This 
requires co-operafioa on the part of servants') 

For harmonious domestic life, senants should 
be, as it were, members of the family or 
group An intimacy should exist that would 
make them forget their servitude. This in- 
timacy can bo established only by those 
leading a simple life in which all may share 
without incongruity. It is unthink'iblo in 
coDTontional life where barriers abound be- 
tween the sen er and the served Lifo must 
be of khaddar texture before servants can 
be freed from their servitude. 

Disciples of the Simple Life would re- 
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organize their days on a basis in which toil 
is banished that pleasant work and leisure 
may appear. Jlore leisure for the worker bat 
moio work for the leisured The Simple Life, 
ho\Ye%er, does not only mean readjustment of 
labour and leisure resulting in a kind of 
sphitual economy, it leads also to spintnal 
alchemy in material things embodying the 
idea of that profound and distnrbing paradox 
of "Walt 'WbitmeD that Objects gross and the 
unseen soid are one. The things with which 
we surround ourselres should be a reflection 
of our inner and higher selves. Matter 
must be spiritualized. This is "Walt 

Whitman’s message for our materialist- 

ic age. Thougn rnaya is inaya, it is yet 
our greatest reality, for it is through maya 
that spirit manifests itself. We are spirit mate- 
rialized and it is for us in our turn to 
spritualizQ matter. Only thus can we 

liberate ourselres from its bondage. 


Liberation can come in no othej way — 
a casting off of outer coverings and husks 
to get to the very kernel of life which 
is both material and immaterial. In ordinary 
complex life, spirit and matter are divorced 
and so we flock to our churches and temples 
seeking things of the spirit when all the time 
they are lucked up in our selves and in 
material existence, awaiting deliverance 
When wo find them, it will be hard to say 
whether they are spiric or matter, for boti 
will ba one. Spirit and matter are the warp 
and woof of life and as in the leisure and 
labour of khaddanzed lives, it is merely a 
matter of readjustment of these elements 
tbat will lead towards the peifect whole Like 
the embroidery already referred to, life must 
be reversible, spirit and matter harmonized 
on both planes, until there is no right side 
or wrong side, no spirit or matter, foi both 
will be one. 


BRITISH EXPANSION IN TIBET, 

CRirtER n* 

Bt TARAL’KATH DAS, a.A. Pb n 


Lord Oirxon’s Porn ard Policy foifarrfs 

I N 1693, the Britisb Government made a 
settlement of the border disputes between 
India and Tibet throngh the co-operation of 
China During the period and the year J899, 
when Lord Curzon came to India as the 
Ticeroy, many momentons things liaKPencd in 
the field of world politics in all parts of the 
world, and particularly in the Far East Tbe 
suppovedJj- enonnous power of China was 
proved to be a mere myth when Japan 
cnisliingly defeated tne former in tbe Sino* 
Japanese War, This gave conclusive evidence 
of Chinese helplessness, and the scramble 
for partitioning China info spheres of rnflo- 
enco by the powers began It was at this 
time that Russia, Franco and Germany, co- 
operating amongst themselves, humiliated 
Jap.va and forced her to give up (be conti- 
nental gains conceeded f> her by the first 
Treaty of Satnonoseki. This concerted action 
on the part of Russia. France and Gcrinanv 
threatened Bnlivh influence in Pello. This 
Was also the time when Great Britain bad 
to give up her idea of having an alliance 
with China against Russia; * because Li Hang 


Ttbcl before the Anglo Japanese Alliance 

Chang, the great Chinese statesman, was 
dealing with Russia to establish an offensive and 
defensive ailianfce * Great Entain was feeling tho 
pressure of insecurity to such an extent that 
she was considering an alliance wit’' Germany 
and Japan * It was about tbis time the 
South African situation was leiftliDg to a 
tension. Thus England felt tbe imperative 
necessity of strengthening her influence in 
China at all costs 

Lord Curzon, tbe Govenor-General of India, 
sent a despatch to tho India Office, London, 
outlining the policy of direct negotiation 
with T^bet and disregarding Chinese Sovereign- 
ty. This policy was later approved by the 
Foreign Office. This Cnrzon despatch dated 
the 30th of March, 1899, shows the impati- 
ence of the British authorities in India The 
despatch in part reads: — 

do not desire to conceal from your 
Lordship our opinion that necotiations with the 
(^inese Resident {repardiag the access of ludun 
Traders to Phari and the question of boundary 
marlingj— aJibongh they have the sanction of long 
usage, and alihouph the attempts .that have so 
far bWn made to open direct communKatioas with 
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tho TitH:'Un nuthoritips liavo rpsiiltcd fa tiilnre— 
nro not likely to 1)C iiroductivo of any wnous 
result. peom. in faeU in rc^i>e<t of our policy 
towanh Til'cf. to l>o inovins in a Mcious tirele. 
If \ic njiply If) Til»ct wo eitlicr receive no reply, 
or nro referrcsl to Ihc Cliineso llc-'uicnt. If we 
Apply to l)io l.-it!er. }io exc«?e‘i liii /.iiluro l/y hh 
milulity to put any pressure on TiM. Ah a 
policy, tliis_ ap(>ears to us to lx* unproilnitivc 
anil int;lorious. We hliaU 1 k) aratofiil fur your 
Ixinlsliip’s opinion as to tlio afUns.al>jt»fy of any 
modification of it in tiio near future—*" 

Tliu instruction of tlio Ilritisli Forci/jn 
Oflicc, to the India Ofllce, sent on May 19. 
reads in part as follows — 

“With reference to Ixinl Oeonjo Hamilton’K 
imiuirj* as to whether «liplom.atic pressure could 
l-o cxerci«etl at I'ckiDs to secure a bindioc 
plcdso from the Chinese Oovemment. with recant 
to free arcess to I’lnn. and frwxiom of trade 
there in the event of rectiflealion of frontier I»ein 2 
eonceded, I am toohsene th.at dunne recent years. 
Chinese aulhontv in Til«t h.as been httfe more 
than nominal. The enclosures m the Despatch 
which you forwarded from the Oovemment of 
India would even seem to show that it is at 
present practically non-ejutent 

“In tfiegfi cireumstancos, fiOpd Saiishury con- 
htders it verj’ improbahlo tliat nor representations 
at I’ekint! cn the su'uect would lead to a good 
result, but ho will take an opportunity of consult- 
ing Sir Claude SlacUonald, who is expected to 
arrive in Kncfand towards the end of this month 

“It would certainly bo Preferable to open 
direct cemttiuniration with the. Qorommmt of 
India and the Tibetan authoniies. althoush the 
Viceroy states in his despatch that the attempts 
which liave so far been made in this direction nave 
resulted in failure. . .... 

"As. however, the Tibetans bayg attempted to 
repudiate the convention as records the frontier on 
tho Kiound that the Chinese liase no anthority to 
act for them, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
might be induced to enter into n^lialions. 
especially as tho Government ot Inaia are 
prepared to allow them to remain m possession 
of the territojy surrendered under the boundary 
aijrcement.” ‘ 

The Secretary of State for India, id con- 
formity with the policy of the British Foreign 
Office, authorized the Governor-GeDeral of 
India, Lord Curzon, on the 8th of December, 
1899.' to carry on direct negotiations with 
Tibet. The despatch m part reads — 

“Her Slaiesty’s Government approves fhe course 
o! action adopted by your Government m regarf 
to the establishment of direct corresKmdrare with 
the Tibetans, and the Seeretair of &ate for ioreign 
Affaire has jnsfrocted Her Majesty s Mmislcr at 
Ppkmc bv telecram to endeavour to obtain .assist- 
mce ofUie -Chinese Oover^entp seenj^fw 
nattve traders from India access to and freedom 
for trade m Phari.” 

' This really marks fhe beginning of tto rii- 
dion of tho Chinese factor in the Tlbe^ 

' ■ .ersy. It will be later on seen that 


the British Government would sign a fre.aty 
trith Tibet brinf^bf^ Tibet within itv ririual 
Control. From now on, the third Lictor — the 
Uussian nllitiide in Tibet— will begin to play 
an important part Honcrcr. it is interesting 
to SCO that tho British Indian Government 
Wanted to send a mission to Tibet through 
Nepal and nUothrougli Viinan. Both missions 
failed and ns a last resort a letter to the 
Dalai Lama was gent through Ugyen fCazi, 
who as an agent of the Dalai Lama came to 
India to bny two elephants for him. 

TJio following e.Ttract from Iho Jeffor 
from the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, to tho Right Honorable Lord 
George F. Hamilton, His Ma/csty’g Secretary 
of Sfafo for India, dated Simla, (he 2jth of 
July. 1901, reads in part:— 

En/ioines were accordingly instituted as to 
rhe possfbjjjiy o! ds9pati‘)2iBj^ a suiiaWo e/ais&vT 
to the Tdotan capifai cither througti Ytinaa or 
through Nepal, or by way of Ladakh. Our Itesident 
in Nepal, who was verbally consulted, adnsed 
against any attempt being made to reach LliJssa 
via Nepal, except with fhe knowledge and consent 
of the Nepalese Durhar, to whom we were not 
prepared to refer. The Agent whom we suggested 
to tho Oovemment of Durnia as a possible emisaao' 
for the mission through Yunan. was reported to 
unsuitable. The proposal to communicate through 
I^adakb. however, seemed to offer some prospect 

of success This prtspoct having failed, we 

detenniood to make one more effort to procure tiie 
delivery of a letter to the Dalai Lama through 

Ufiyen Kazs As to the exact form which our 

altered policy should assume, we shall, if nccessar)', 
address your Lordship at a later date. But we 
may add. that before long, steps ’may be required 
to be taken for the adequate safeguarding of 
BriJjsh interests uj'on a part of lie freaher wjjere 
they have never hitherto been impugned. ‘ * 

This expression of altered policy and 
intimation of haling steps to protect Biitish 
interests later on developed into Co?. Youug- 
husband’s expedition to Tibet. The South 
Atncao War and also the Boxer Outbreak 
mado it imperathe for Britain to be cautious 
in the forward march to Lbassa 

Rcsso-Tibetax Neootiatioxs 
While the Anglo-Tibehin relations wore 
coming to a liead beeanse of the altered 
policy approved by the British Foreign 
Office^ Russo-Tibefau negotiations Mere going 
on with great rapidity. It was because 
Russia began to take active interest in Tibehin 
matters that the British Foreign Office and 
the India Office iu London agreed to the 
forward policy of Lord Curzon. Jlr, Perci\al 
Landon, in his “Opeoiog of Tibet”, gives a 
vivid description of this phase of TibeLin 
affairs and says: — 
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——I do not wish to suwrest that Rassia m 
’attempting to gain influence m Lbassa. Tras goiltr 
or anything which reflects tiie least discredit upon 
licr statesmec. On the o*her hand, it was lar- 
siglited and, from many points of view, an entirely 
laudable attempt to consolidate the Central Asian 
Empire which she believes to be her rightful 
hentage. The only reason the British found it 
necessary to intervene was that the equally justi- 
fiable policy which they had themselves deliberately 
adopted, and their own vastly greater interests in 
Tibet, clashed all along the line with those of the 
Muscovites. M’e happen to have been the better 
placed to achieve onr end 

Reg.ardiog the mission of Dorjieff from 
Lhassa to SL Petersburg (ISflS) and his later 
actions at Lhassa, the same author remarks:— 

“Precisely what took place in Hu sia has not 

been made pubbe All that is known is tkit 

when he returned to Tibet, Ohomane Lobzang 
(Tibetan name o( Doriiefl, who was bom in Siberia 
and Mongolian Buriat, and Buddhist by religion 
and belonged to the Monastic order Debnog 
iftna^tery) found himself in the unofficial position 
of Russunn agent m Lhassa. He brought 
with him a large nnmber of exceedingly valu- 
able presents, and he lost no tune in trying to 
persuade the Lbassao heirarchy that it was to 
their interest to secure the informal protection 
of the Tzar of Russia. • Briefly stated, his anm- 
ments were these . You have no strength m iho 
country to resist invaders, your natural protector 
and Buzeraio. China, is a broken reed . even 
at. this moment she is entirely under the do- 
niin.ition of the Bntish. If yoa remain aor longer 
trusting to her support, you will find that she 
U’.rows^ you as a sop to the Indian Government 
The Lnehsh are a rapacons and heretical nation 
they Will not respect your religion . they will 
bring you into servitade. and the ancient 
and honorable rule of the priests in this country 
will surely be put an end to. On the other hand, 
if you will ask the aid of Russia, you will serare 
the most powerful protector m the v'orld.. You 
will have gamed on your side .the only luilimry 

S ower that is able to crush the English nation- 
lore than that you may be able to induce the great 
.Monarch of that nation to embrace yonr faith. 
Another Emperor, as great as he. has in past 
ages been converted to our gieat faith, and if 
vou can convince Nicholas, whose sympathies with 
Buddhism are univeraally admitted, it will not 
be long before the whole Russian race are obed- 
>cnt servants and loyal disciples of your Holiness 
‘‘Such, in rough out'ine, was Dorjieffs policy. 
R produced an almost immediate eiTect upon the 
Dilai Lama himself Impetuously, without cem- 
sulting his national council, he accepted the sug- 
gestion, and even proposed to visit St Petersbuig 
in person But the Dalai Lama had reckoned t«) 
hastily , the Tsong-du had still to be consulted, 
and here the Dilai Lama received a check. The 
Tsong-du replied diplomatically that it was very 
nice of the Russian Emperor, but that they re- 
quired no protection, tliat the Dalai Laftia had ex- 
ceeded his authority in committins the country 
to a consideration of DorjiefTs offer. The grand. 
Lama did all in his power to induce them to 
accept his scheme, but without avail, and the next 


year another ruse was adopted by Doriietf to fur- 
ther the interests of his patrons. 

“He went again to St. Petersburg, and there 
was received in audience by the Emperor him- 
self , ho returned after a short stay, the bearer 
of two interesting things. One was a letter, asking 
that the Dahi Lama should despatch an Envoy to 
Russia to discuss the matter fully The other 
was a completo set of vestments appertaining to 
a Bishop of the Russian Church. In spite of the 
recent dechamtions of the Tsong-du, the Dilai llama 
on hU own responsibility, sent in response Ts.an- 
nyid, an Abbott of high rank, to accompam- Dor- 
iiefT, who a month after his arrival at Lhassa. 
was again on the road to Europe. Dpon their 
arrival m Russia, they were received with the 
highest consideration, and a sfsxind audience with 
the Tzar was granted them. Ultimately they set off 
on their return journey and .rcachM Lhassa in 
Decemlier 1901 They there laid before the Dalai 
lama a proposal from tho Russian Government, 
that a Pnnee of the Royal house should take up 
residence in Lhassa for the purpose of promoting 
fnendly relations The other document which the 
retiimiDg Abbott laid before his Master was the 
hotly discussed agreement between Russia and 
Tibet.”* 


The Bntish authorities in Russia were 
keeping dose watch on these missions, and 
the Bntish Foreign office was kept informed 
about the visit paid to the Emperor, and the 
two following extracts from tho “Journal 
de Saint Petersbnrg,” verifies certain phrases 
of the Russo-Tibetan transaction : 


“Sa Majesto L’ Empeteur a recu le Samdi, 30, 
Septembre au Palais de Livadia, Aharamba-Agvan 
Doriiew, premier tsanit-hamba pres le Dalai- Lama 
do Thibet ’* Great Britain, papers relating to Tibet 
(IS99-1901) page 113. 

“Extract from the 'Messenger Official” June 
23th Uulv 8) 1907. I 

"Sa Majest© L’Empereur a recu le Samdi. 23' 
Juni, au grand Palais de Peterhof. les Euvoyes 
Extraordinanes du Dalai-Lama du Thibet, Hambo 
Akhvan Dorjriew et Kaitthhock Hambo Donir. 

“Apres la reception des Envoyes, a eu I’honoeur 
d’etre presente a Sa Ma^este L’ Empereur le 
Secretairie de la Mission Djantsan Zomhon Taitong 
Puntick, Chef de I’ Arroncussinent da Thibet. 

“En merae temps a en I’honeur d’etre presente 
a Sa Majeste L’ Empereur le Capitaine en second 
Oalanov. du ier Regiment de Cosaqhes du Don, 
attache a, la Mission Thibetaine commo inferpretre. 

“Le meme jour, la Mission Thibetame a ete’ 
recu par Sa Majeste L' Emperatnee Marie Fedor- 
ovna."*® 

Free translation of the above 


On Saturday, the 30th September. His Ulajesty, 
the Emperor, received Aharamba-Agvan Dorjiew 
who IS second to the Dalai Lama of Tibet, in the 
Palace of Livadia. 

On Saturday, June 23, His Majesty the Emperor 
received Uainbo Akhvan Dorjicw and Kaitthhock 
H^bo Donir, the Envoy Estiaordinary of the 
Dalai Ijama, at the grand palace of Peterhof. 

After the reception of the Envoys they; had the 
honor of being presented to His_ ilajesty the 
Emperor’s Secretary of the Mission, Djantsan 
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Zomlon Taitonc Pimtack. Clilof of the Department 
of Tif-cl. At tlio Min*' lime, thej- h.vl the honor 
In lie presenleil to Iln M.ijestr jho Kmperor* 
First 1,1. Ouimnv of the Heciment of Dan C9««ael, 
who vas ntticiicd to the Tihctan Mission as 

Ramo (Uv Hie Titjolan Mission was 
reeeiveO liy Her Majesty tlic hmpress Mano 
FooJorovn.a. 


Kioruvii.i. 

Sir 0. Scotl, Rrifisli Ambassador al SL 
Pclerhbnrp, inauired about llio character M 
tho Tibetan Jlission from Count liamsdoTn; 
who nssuiod iiim tiiat “nUIioiittli tlio Tibetan 
si'itors had been described as Enroya E'tra* 
ordinary of Datai-Lama. their mission could 
not bo roRarded ns harinc any political or 
diplomatic character.” Rut this assurance was 
not regarded siiflicicnt b? tho Indian Foreign 
Ofiicoand tho Secretary of Foreign AfTurs and 
tho Marfiiicss of Lansdowno in a despatch 
to Sir 0 Scott, dated. Foreign Office. August 
IG, 1001, while expressing satisfaction at the 
announcement that the Tibetan Mission did 
not have any political clinracter, recorded 
that "His Majesty’s aovernmeot could not 
regard with indifTerenco any nroccediogs that 
might hare a tendency to alter or disturb 
tho existing status of Tibet”” 

^Vriting in 1^00. Sir Archibald CoI<iohoun 
circs a picture of the tbca existing &nR\<y 
Russian riralrj* from the Dritish point of 
yiew 

■•The exoao'ion of tao Northern Collosus— inore 
Oriental than E'lropeiin. whose heart ^ Empire 

r— s'jslveXS ,c7';fi”i.s ^ 
XS S”,S.‘'"pSS.-oSS? 

connectinc C southwards, and from 

So “ Ponents han^ the, future of A«a. and 

St only of Asia but of Europe.”” 

it is generally held that Russia intr'gned 
?^f®Tfritain in Tibet, and it is due to the 

against Britain ‘’statesmen that Russia 

bribing of the i there There may 

secured such a ro g bribing of the so- 

S„elTbeS‘sbtfs««. B«to„e n.„bl ..t 


forget that tho rise of Russian influence in 
Tibet sms duo to tho weakening of the 
Chinese influenco in Tibet, also doe to the 
Tibetan dread of the British, wlio conqticrw 
India through means well known to the world 
fts well BS tlio Tibetans. 

“China's Joss of prostise in Tilet_ einw the 
JapaQCse'C}iino>c war, owing to her inibility to 
assert her tiower over the vassal state has inuen 
to do witli this pro-lfiissian leaning Brcvious to 
tliat war. and l*forc China’s internal incoropelenec 
ha»i licen laiil bare ly Japan, reLitions like |m^ 
iiotwecn master and vassal existed lietwcea liwt 
and China Tho latter interfered wiili the inter- 
nal affairs of Tibet and meuxl out punishment 
freely 10 TibcUn digniUnes and even to the 
Grand Lama- Now she is entirely helpless. Th'’/ 
koon ihit their former Suzerain has fallen .and is 
therefore no longer to to depended upon. They 
arc prejudiced airainst England on account of the 
snbjuzalion of Indit and so fiioy naturally conclud- 
ed that they sliould establish friendly relations 
with Russia, which they knew was Eugfand's better 
foe ^ 

"It i> evident that the Dilai-Lima himself favors 
this Tiew. and it may be safely presumed that 
unless ho was favorably disposed toward# Russia, 
Jie would never hare accepted tbe^Bishop s car- 
n.cnt from tho Tzar lie is too intdligent a man 
to accept any present from a foreign ,Soyerciirn 
as a more compliment. The DaUi-Liunaa fnendtj 
inchnatioo was clearly e8tai)lished when in 
DoccmhCT. 1 W. he .eft to Ro;.;. hi, Onnd Ctam. 
boriain as Envov wiih three followers The jiarty 
was received with warm welcome by tliat court, to 
whwh It offered presents brought from TiticL It is 
s.aid that on that occasion a secret understwdmi: 
was readied between the two Oovemments." " 

Mr Kawaguchi points out that the British 
jutrigue under the guidance of Sarat Chandra 
Das. who entered Tibet as a Sikkimese pnest 
aod which led to trouble at the frontier, 
created a revuUion of feeling of the Tibetans 
towards Indians ond other foreigners. Tibetans 
were suspicious of the motive of tho 
British when they started to build n fort 
at the frontier between Tibet and Sikkim, and 
this gave an excu'O for tho British to con- 
strue that the Tibetans were intriguing with 
the Russians, and the British Indwo Govern- 
ment started its forward policy.” 

liie British method created fe.ar in the 
minds of the Tibetans. Mr Oscar T. Crosby, 
in his valuable study on Tibet and Turkestan, 
says: “Remove the fear of you in Tibetan 
hearts, and yon thus remove the fear of Russia 
in yours”” 

According to the despatch sent by bir E. 
Satow, to the Marquis of Lansdowne on 
August 5, *1902. from Peking, it was inti- 
mated that there was some rumour that a 
secret agreement between China and Russia 
had been agreed upon regarding Tibet, China 
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jeutancing the •eevereignty o\',er Tibet, to 
to secure the alliance.’^ This was 
hotly denied by the Chinese Foreign Office. 
But ithe continued Russian occupation of 
lUnoburia after Uie Boxer trouble and the 
persistent refusal of the Tibetans to treat 
with the British officiiJs regarding tlio treaty 
of 1S90, which was, according to the British 
contention, violated by the Tibetans, led the 
Indian Gorernment to send an expedition to 
Lhassa. A few weeks earlier the British 
Indian Government had ordered Mr. Whito 
to proceed with a band of escort to the 
Tibetan frontier. On August 30, 1902, the 
Chinese Government asked the British 
Government through Sir E. Satow. 

“That thtf Officer foiiinianding tJie troops may 
be instructed to refrain from taking any action 
pending the arrival of the Chinese Officer, when 
matters can be amicably discusSed He {ears that 
crooeedintrs of the British Resident aro likely to 
be misunderstood by the Tibetans..' “. 

Of course, the Russian Government toot 
. notico of the British forward movement to* 
wards Tibet and intimated to the British 
Foreign Office, that "in the present state of 
unrest and excitement, measures of this kind 
were dangerous and might produce a renewal 
of the Boxer Agitation 

This aggressive policy of Eoglaod lo 
Tibet was followed by the Russo-Chincso 
Commercial Agreement regarding Tibet u 
1902. 'Jhe principal articles of which are 
as follows:— 

‘Article 1. Tibet being a country situated be- 
tween Central Asn and Western Siberut. Russia 
and Clima are mutually obliged to care for the 
maintenance of peace in that country. In case 
tiouble should arise in Tibet, China, in order to 
preserve this district, and Hussia, m order to pro- 
tect her {rontiers. shall despatch thither mibtary 
forces on nmtna' notiBtatiou 

'Annie 2. In case of a third power’s contnviDg 
uireuly or indirectly, troubles in Tibet. Russia 
and China oblige themselves to concur in taking 
such measures as may seem advisable for repres- 
sing such troubles. 

Aiticlo 3 Entire liberry in what concerns 
Kus'ian orthodox as well as Lamaist worriiip 
will be introduced m Tibet, but all other religions 
wUl be absolutely prohibited 

“Article 4. Tibet shall be made gradually a 
TOuntry with an independent inner admtoistraUon. 
In order to accomplish this task, Russia and China 
aru to be sharers of the work. Russia fakes upon 
herself the reorganisalion of the Tibetan mihmry 
forces on_the European model and obliges herself 
to ^rry into effect this reform in good spirit and 
^thout incurring blame from the native population. 
China, for her part, is to take cate of the devdop- 
ment of the economic situation m Tibet, and her 
progress abroad." *a * 

34—2 


This treaty makes it clear that China and 
Russia were apprehensive of Great Britain’s 
designs in T.bct and pledged for joint action. 
Article 3 stiows the possibility of Russia 
usieg the Russian Church and Lamaist faith 
in favor. Article 4 foreshadows Russian 
prepoodenance in TibeL Not only that, al- 
though it IS mentioned that China will have 
the tical control over the industrial develop- 
ment of Tibet, the fact that China was id no- 
position to carry on any proj'ect of industrial 
development of Tibet would mean that China 
would eventually ask Russia to co-operate 
with her to exploit Tibetan mineral resources. 

In fact, there is evidence that a commer- 
cial agreement was made between China and 
Russia for that purpose.** 

Great Britain wanted to test the strength 
of the agreement, by sending an expedition 
to Tibetan soil at an opportune moment. 
Failure of Russia, the British Foreign Office 
thought, to act according to the agreement, 
would destroy the Russian prestige among the 
Tibetan and Chinese politicians, which would 
be a great success for British diplomacy. She 
waited for ,a decisive move till tbe Anglo- 
Japanese alli.-iuce was concloded 
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u. “In At'ril. 1800, Uio Chin(“tn' Ani^aa tn« 
ra«ih cnougfi tn hint to our political 

otUccr Hint the TH'Ct.m'i niislit nri'eal to Ito“sa il 
we for our tichu too Ftnctly" 

— The Itoltom HocL of the Tiljclnn Question, ly 
E. U. 1‘arkcr. Fortnichtly Uoview, July, l!K)t. pj». 
J2M31. 

II. llritish rarlaincniirj’ Paficn re Tibet, 1893- 
1001, V. 111. 

II. Ibid., p. 1 10 . 

M. Til<t. ftussii anil Knslanil. On The Inter- 
national Chess llonnl. by I'rof. l->l%in Maxey. 
Tilt Jreno (Itoiton. July luOl), paces 2S-111. 

It "No otlicr Tower can inten-eno lictwcen 
Ilussia and China in this matter, nor enn any ot 
these aljpujatjons Imj tnodified ewjnc to tiie inter- 
ference of other Towers. The Itiisso-Chiocso Ibnk 
will ilefrav all the expenses of prospecting for 
mines in Tibet, A royalty of ten per cent ahall 
be ptsid to China upon all coal and metal extracted. 


3Iinmc propnetors, whether Chinese or Ilusslan, 
most not extract in any ymr to a citafer value 
tliao IWt.OlJO taels. All recently discovered veins 
most Ijo clearly marked oat and definM. bo as to 
avoid future disputes. All imports of niachinery 
and tools, if they come via Hu«sia. phall be froo 
of duty, l/ojuthonsed undersUod/nffs. rfi.'th'’r 
liv Cluncso or ilusslins, to bo Bcvcrely dealt snth. 
Minca opened by Httssians to lo reported to the 
itussiao Munster at Tekicc.for the information of the 
Chinese Foreicn Ofilw: if therein no objection, 
the Korefim 0/JJoe will then instmet the assisfart 
Kesident jn Tilct to take aetion accoidinsly." 
Tarker's article on “The Bottom-niyk of the 
Tilx'tan Question”. 

The tre.siy. if true, docs throw pome liuht on 
the rossibihry of economic peoetrabon of Tibet ly 
Itnssix Ilut when we compare it with tlieyrcsent 
llntLsh economic control of Tibet, we find it to be 
favourable to China and her Eorertisn rights in 
Tibet. 


MILITARISM AND EMPIRD 

Br K. 5r. PANIKKAR 


mllE intimate relation and tiio interdepend- 
I eneo of Jlilitansm and Empire have 
■** been recognised by all students of 
history. The Empire is necessary for military 
power and glory, and mliitary power is 
necessary to keep up the Empire. Tims 
Great Britian cannot reduce her arroamenls 
because India and the other parts of the 
Empire have to be defended. Again, for the 
tnaintenance of a great military force the 
roan power of India and the devoIuiioD of 
expenditure so as not to make it fall entirely 
on England are essential. The same is the 
case with France whose colonial army has 
become a chief factor in her defence system 
The heavy military expenditure of Japan 
"has ^0 "00 Vunm ^ **(% Iw-pWAw, vJ/wt, 
nnless the Koreans could be found to share 
it ; but that, in turn, necessitates a larger 
army in order to maintain peace and order in 
Korea and to hold it against aggressors. 

Besides, the overseas possessions provide 
the army with ample area for continuous 
operations which wouid help to keep the 
army in an efficient state During peace 
time Indian frontier provides for Great 
Britain the training ground for her anmes, 
which are given an opporlunity to _See 
constant field service in the operations 


against the tribes. By periodical change of 
rcgimeals, fbe war-«pirit id fhe whole army 
is kept up and the field inomfe of the sodters 
is tested. This costs the British Exchequer 
nothing as fhe whole expense of this policy 
has got to be borne by India. Tlie Esber 
Report gives a frank statement of policy 
and the Indian army which is supposed to 
be for the Defence of India is recognised to 
be an imperial force on which Great Britain 
conld depend upon any time for its offensive 
and defensive warfare. India and the 
tropical colonies offer Great Britain an 
opportunity for successfully perfecting her 
military arm without arousing fhe suspicion 
o! the public in England, which by a cunons 
xwwite mit'hvrj . 

The same is the case with France. Her 
military glories are won and martial spirit 
kept up in ticqes of peace in the colonies. 
In her African colonies also, the same 
policy of veiled military government is 
followed and the whole African policy of 
France is dictated by this consideration 

Benedetto Croce, the Italian philosopher, 
mentions that during the Tripolitan war, 
it was seriously suggested by a writer tliat 
the ‘great victories’ of Italy in tiiis predatory 
expedition should be celebrated in a Latin 
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history. Tire spirit of Zabcmisni which 
impend tradition generates is even in nomal 
cuinds such that a nation which once embarks 
on a career of conquest and exploitation is 
bound increasingly to become militarist .In 
ideas. In fact, even in countries which glory 
in cirilian tradition as England, the spirit 
of military dictatorship for those outside the 
white race has come to bo accepted as a 
principle. In India, the British soldier and 
ofScers are as much privileged individuals 
as in imperi.sl Germany. The rules and 
regulations in cantonment areas are sufScient 
indications of this and the incidents that 
are daily reported in the press of outrageous 
actions on the part of soldiers towards 
civilians which go off unpunished are 
sufficient proof of this mentality. A recent 
case nhicli attracted some attention may be 
mentioned here. A well-known public worker 
of Karachi fell in with a number of soldiers 
in a railway train. Ho was kicked out of 
his compartment and very roughly baridltd, 
but the soldiers who were responsible lor 
the crime were acqnitted by a coort-martial. 
The outcry that was raised against 
Lord Cunon for daring to inflict punishment 
on a regiment which refused to narao a soldier 
who bad committed outrage on an Indian 
woman shows how strong the feeling of 
militarism is in Anglo-Iodia. In fact, to breathe 
a word against the imperial miiitarists is as 
much a high crime in England as it was in 
Germany, and any one, however high his 
position, who fights for civilian authority 
over the military as Lord Cnrzon did in bis 
struggle against Kitchener is bound to go 
down. 

The complete subordination of political 
and civil policy to military and naval interests 
in Japan, which country exemplifies the im- 
perialist spirit almost as well as Great Britain 
is well known. The elder statesman who from 
behind control the Mikadosgovernment pursue 
with single-minded determination the policy 
of perfecting the army and the navy with a 
view to further aggrandisement and greater 
position as an imperial nation. 

The cynical way in which the principal 
signatories of tbo Washington Conference 
tned to overreach each other after drawing np 
an agreement for the limitation of armaments 
IS indicative of the policy of force that 
underlies imperialism. Japan refused to 
accept the 5-5-3 ratio in relation to auxiliary 
craft and though she scrapped a number of 
battleships, the total tonnage' of her building 
programme after 'the conference was even 


Cteafer that what she had laid out for herself 
bcfotvi 1921. llio hurry with which the fort- 
ficaGon of Bonin was completed also showed 
that Japan was not going to risk the defenco 
of her pacific empire to tho decision of the 
diplomatists that were gathered at Washington. 
Tbo decision tliat*0reat Britain look almost 
immediately to build a first-class naval base 
*t Singapore, and tho stormy protests 
whicli Uio champions of the Blue Water school 
nisi^ Against tho decision of tho Labour 
Govcnimcot to abandon It give some expla- 
nation of the motives thatlio behind Britain’s 
Kaval policy. Tlio whole policy of naval 
bases and coaling stations is based on tbo 
question of Empire defence. The Kavy unlike 
the army cannot unfortunately march on its 
stomach and even the most pewerful Armada 
is limited in its operations by its steaming 
radius. If it is (o operate in distant seas, it 
must have dockyard^, coaling stations, and 
supply centres. It is this fact which has 
oompelicd Britain to lay her hands on all 
popiblo strategic centres. It is the same 
principle which drives Japan to annex Yapp 
Islaods. For tho same reason, tho Unitea 
States Is forced into a forward policy in tho 
pacific as tho defenco of tho Philippines 
Against a maritime attack would be impossible 
without bases, dockyards and coaling stations 
for tbo American navy in tho long distance 
it Las to traverse from fc’an Francisco to 
Manila. 

The development of aerial warfare has 
strengthened again the relation between arma- 
ment and Empire. Aerial connections between 
tho various parts of the Empire aro of the 
utmost importance to the future of defence. 
Britain, France, Japan nro making serious 
efforts in that direction. The Imperial Defence 
Committee of Great Britain has long been 
seriously engaged on airways and a comprehen- 
sive scheme, by which the different parts of 
tho Empire will be knit up aerially, is under 
consideration. France has already made great 
progress in this direction, says a special 
corespondent of The Times -. — “French aero- 
nautical policy is more immediately directed 
to the maintenance of the influence of Franco 
as a Mediterranean Power and to the exploita- 
tion of tho rich resources of her African 
Empire. Regular air services have long been 
established between the southern coast of 
France and Morocco and Algeria, and for 
these the Compagnie Generale dTotreprise 
Aeronautique is responsible.” Every morning 
at 7 o’clock aeroplanes leave Toulouse and 
Marseilles for Casablanca, and cover in 13 
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hours in tlio air a distance which can 
only be co\ered in five days by train and 
steamer. 

Casablanca is connected by a W-wccfely air 
eervico with Oran. From Oran an aeroplane 
leaves for Alicante, on the east coast of 
Spain, four times a wcelc, crossing of the 
Jlediterranean in tbreehours. The Compagnie 
Aero-Navale dispatches three aeroplanes a 
week from Antibes near Nice, to Ajaccio. 
They accomplish in two hours a steamer 
journey of 23 hours. As soon as an agree- 
ment has been reached with Italy for an 
intermediary landing place in Sardinia, this 
Anhbes-Ajsccio ronto will be extended — next 
year, it is hoped, to Tunis and PhilippeviUe. 
Tho technical difficulties o! a direct service 
from Marseilles to Algiers have not yet been 
overcome, but credits appear in the Budget 
of I92S for a Marseiiies-Algiers service via 
Barcelona and Palma Finally, the plans of 
flQ air service from Marseilles towards Syria, 
via Italy and Greeco which will from the 


prolongation of tlio J[/wndon-Parjs>Mai'3?)IIes 
route, are being actively prepared' by the 
Compagnie des ifessageries Trsnseerien- 
Dcs. 

The effect of militarism which is tiinsi the 
direct result of Imperialrst ambitions on the 
European nations need not be discussed' here. 
Its dehuniamsing, brutaliriDg effects aro well 
known, and need no illustration. Thus; by 
strange iiony. Imperialist domination which' is 
injurious to the subject people is, in its turn, 
having reactiooa on the psychological* life 
and historical traditions of European 
nations themselves, which are slowly urder- 
mioing the btsis of their greatness. lb is 
making them more callous, and the noble 
elements of tho life of a people on which 
alone can the greatness of nations depend 
are being slowly borne down by the weight 
of a new set of traditions developed in rog’ons 
where, for the ruling classes, tiie tencominand- 
meott bare do validity and the spirit of fta 
swashOuckler le in the ascendant 


JIT REiMINISCENCES OF RAMAKRISIINA GOPAL 
BHANDAHKAPv 


Bv MAJOR B D BASO. i m s. {Retired) 


T he first time I visited Poona was in 
March 1893, when Mr Tookaram Tafya 
favoured me with a letter of introdnction 
to Dr R G Bbandarkar The day following 
my arrival at Poona I called on him and 
delivered to Inra the letter of 5Ir Tookaram 
Tatya Dr Dn.andai'har 'iiai WA n ictoftwA 
hou'o at the confluence of the rivers Mala 
and Mootha, and hence he named it Sangam 
Ashram. He received mo very cordially, but 
as he was then going out on some urgent 
nrivate business, he could not converse with 
ra6 lQn<^ but said that he would come to see 
me at '’the hotel where I 'O as then paying 
So he did the next day. Seeing a Bengali 
boot on llie t«Uo, I'® '• "P •"'* '"'f*? 

to road it flnentlj bnt with an accent I 
- aolcd liim If ho tad o'",,'’"",,''’ 

Hi. nnsner ivas in the ncira Ivo Ho told nie 
that lie had learnt BenBali Iron, bonta 
and i.itb the occasional aid of a few Bengali 


gentlemen who now and then visited Bombay 
and Poona Our coniersatioii p.vssed on to 
other subjects He had been to Europe aod 
usirated bis impressions of Germany and 
England and especially of tlie Sanskrit sclvolars 
of those countries 

, tlMWa Wft Va'/rtVli k'.'/l PlItVA.'tftl. 

Samaj meeting the following Sunday, winch 

1 did lie conducted the divine service and 
delivered a sermon. On tlie breaking up of 
tho meeting, taking me in his tonga, he dro'O 
thiough the town of Poona, shomng me the 
important places On coming to the Peishwa’s 
Wada or palace, then in ruins ho said: 
“Do you know nhy tho Maratlia empire 
came to grief ?— one word — intrigue." Then ho 
heaved a heavy sigh. 

At his invitation. I went to the Deccan 
College tho next day. which was Monday, at 

2 P. M, when he had no more classes to fake. 
He showed me round the college building. 
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the different oiassee and then taking me to 
the library showed me the collection ol 
Sanskrit MSS mostly made by Mm. 

My visit to Poona in March, 1893, was a 
short one, but in September of that year. I was 
posted on duty in that wpital of the Deccan, 
which I reached on Monday, the 2oth instant. 
After washing: and dressing, takms niy c//o/a 
haxri in the hotel where I was staying, .the first 
gentleman whom I went to see that morning 
was Dr. Bhandartar. Mr. Justice Kasliinath 
Trirabak Telang had then died and Dr. 
Bhandarkar was nominated in his place ns 
the Vjce-Clianc'ellor of the Bomb,ay University 
He talked about Telang's death,, deplored the 
premature death of educated Indian®, and 
attributed it to their pernicious social cnstoms, 
especially child-marriage, want of proper 
nounshjDg food, neglect of saaihary condi- 
tions and of care of health. 

The death anniversary of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was to take place on tfie follow- 
ing Wednesday, the 27th instant and he 
asked me to attend if, winch I did ' 

My stay JU Poona was for a couple of 
months only, from where I was tran«ferrcd to 
Ahmednagar in the last week of November 
A couple of days previous to my departure 
from Poona, Mr A. 0 Hume visited it and 
a grand reception was given to him in the 
Hirabag, where I went expecting (o meet 
Dr. Bhandarkar. He had retired from 
Government service and so he was at liberty 
to take part in political movements I did not 
know at that time that Dr. Bhandarkar 
eschewed politics I was very sorry to leave 
Pooua without being able to bid him good- 
bye 

In January, 1895, tho regiment to which 
I was posted, marched to Poona to fake p.irt 
in the military manoeurres there As medical 
officer of the regiment, I accompanied it. After 
the manoeuvres were over. I called one after- 
noon on Dr. Bhandarkar. Lord Hams, the 
Governor of Bombay, was then about to retire 
That noble lord was not a very brilliant or 
successful governor. He was anything but 
popular with the educated classes of the 
presidency. He always took the part of the 
colourless’ foieign bureaucracy, and was not 
a little responsible for widening the gulf 
between the Europeans and the Indians, thus 
standing in great contrast to his predecessor, 
^jrd Keay, who fried to bridge the gull 
between the two communities 

Dr. Bahadurjee was the first man from the 
Bombay Presidency to pass the 31 D 


cxamiDation of the London University, He was 
a capable physician and an impressive speaker 
and lecturer. Lord Reay appointed him 
Honorary physican to Sir Jamshetjee Jeejaee- 
bhoy Hospital and Clinical Lecturer ir 
3Iedicloe, Grant 3Iedical College, Bombay 
A better selection could not have been made. 
Bat m those days, all the professorships and 
hospital appointments were reserved for 
service men Bahadurjee not being one of 
tlicn) was looked upon as an interloper and 
poacher, as it were. He told me, for I had 
several occasions to see him, with what scant 
courtesy hj.s professional brethren, the service 
people, treated him The matter came to such 
a climav that the appointments which he held 
in the college and the hospital were 
abolished by Lord Harris, in order 
to get rid of Dr. Bahadurjee from the college 
and the hospital. This was done on the 
recommeodation of one Dr F. S. TarnbuH, 
who was the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombay at that time. Dr. 
Turnbull was a naUre of Scot].iDd and had 
taken tho degree of M D from the Unirera- 
ity of Glasgow in the eatly sixties when, 
according to Dr Caird, the 31. D degree 
was awarded after one day’s examination in 
all subjects ranging from Botany and 
Chemistry to Medicine and Surgery. After 
entering the Boiabay ilediatl Service, be 
spent most of his time m clerical and office 
works and thus had very littlo opportunity to 
practise his profession or keep in touch with 
the progress daily made in it His knowledge 
of medirine would not have done credit to 
the veriest tyro in that profession in the 
nineties He was also a mean man and very 
bitterly bated the natives of this country. 
Id any quarrel between the Britishers and 
the Indians he took the part of the former, 
whether it was juct to do so or not. 

As Governor of the Presidency, Lord 
Hams should hare tried to be impartial and 
not acted on the recommendation of a 
compatnot of that notorious “prince of 
civilian bribe-takers,” Mr. Crawford, whoso 
tnal and dismissal made Lord Reay very 
unpopular with the natives of the country 
hailing from the north of the Clyde, without 
himseif. thoroughly enquiring whether all 
that was said against Dr. Bahadurjee was 
true and whether those who said such things 
were not swayed by interested and selfish 
motives. 

The Bombay University, on the initiative 
of its Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bhandarkar, 
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proposed to r’ivo a farewell address to Lord 
Harris. On the day I saw him, ho told rao 
that lio was afraid Dr. Dahadurj'co would 
oppose it. I told liim that tlio Parseo doctor 
did not seem to liavo been fairly treated by 
the rctirinR Governor. Dr. IJhandarkar as a 
champion of Lord Harris did not agree with 
^^llat I said. 

It may bo hero mentioned that his 
championship of Lord Harris mado him so 
unpopular tliat on tho occasion of tho con- 
vocation of tho Bombay Univorsity in 
February, 1895, ho waa hissed and hooted 
when ho was entering tho University Hall. 

I had no occasion to meet Dr. Bhandaricar 
till 1899, when I was posted in Poona Lato 
in 1898, the Central Hindu College was 
established in Bonares. My brother Mr. Sris 
Chandra Basu was greatly interested in it 
and wrote to mo to do something for it 
One early morning in February, 1899, I went 
to Dr. Bhandarkar, and told him that be would 
prove a tower of strength to the Hindu 
College movement if he loined It As a social 
reformer, he did not liko the sayings and doings 
of Mrs. Besant" He did not see his way to 
{OLO it because it would to bis optaton 
encourage orthodo.ry and was fbus a 
reactionary movement 

Dr. Bhandarkar was greatly interested 
in Philology and his AVilson Philological 
Lectures, revised and published a few years 
back, is an important work on Indian 
Philology. In his splendid library, now the 
property of the Bhandarkar Researchlnstitute. 
were collected most of the published worts 
on the grammar and dictionary of the Indian 
Yernaculars. One morning, while he was in 
his library, I happened to visit him I took 
out a book from one of the shelves of his 
library, which was Trump’s Pushto Grammar. 
Dr. Bhandarkar asked me if I knew Pushto. 
On answering him in the affirmative, he 
asked me to read a passage and explain every 
word of it to him. He did not know Pnshto. 
I complied with his request He traced the 
origin of most of the words from Sanskrit 
There was one word, Tak-tanuhn, which 
meant "single” or "alone.” He ha d no 
difficulty in tracing it to Sanskrit 
(Eka-tanu). 

From September, 1697 to January. 1899, I 
was on active field service on the Pan/ab fron- 
tier and was with the Malakand field force, 
and also with the Buner field force. I uti- 
lized my stay on the frontier by excavat- 
'jng certain mounds in the Yusufzai and 

' valleys, collecting Gandhaia sculptures 


as well as Indo-Scythian coins. There wa? 
a seal in my possession with an inscrip- 
tion on it When tho Anagarika Dharma- 
pala was tlie guest of my brother in Benares 
in March, 1899, I sliowed it to him and asked 
him, if he could read it He could not do so. 
buttook an estampageofit and said, he would 
get it read when he returned to Calcutta. 
However, I took this seal to Poona and showed 
it to Dr. Bhandarkar, who took an estarapage 
of it and after somo days wrote to me a 
letter in which he gave the transcription on 
the seal. According to him, the writing was 
of the 3rd century A. D. In the monsoon 
of 1899, Mirza ( now Sir ) Abbas Ali Beg 
came to sharo the same bungalow with 
me. As Oriental Translator to the Bombay 
Qov'ernment, it was his dnty to introduce 
Indian gentlemen to His Excellency the 
Governor at all official functions. There was 
a garden party at the Government House, 
Ganesh Kbiod, to which Mirza Beg per- 
snaded me to accompany him. He intro- 
dneed me to the Oovemor, Lord Sandhurst. 
Dr. Bhandarkar was also present there. 
With all his learning and world-wide repu- 
tation as B scholar, ho was is many respects 
like a child. As regards bis dress and foot- 
gear. he did not care for the remarks of 
fastidious critics. 

■When the Boer War broke out in October, 
1899, Dr. Bhandarkar was much perturbed to 
hear of the reverses of the British in the 
first few months of that campaign. 

I had no occasion to see Dr. Bhandarkar 
fill April, 1903, in Satara, where I was then 
serving. He was invited there to thi anni- 
versary of tha Prarthana Samaj His widowed 
daughter, whom he had remarried, was then 
living with her husband in Satara, andBhandar- 
kar stayed with them. Early m April, 1903, 
Satara was visited by Mr. B. C. Doth A few 
days after his departure came Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Ur. Ehareghat was the District and Sessions 
Judge there at the time. Bao Bahadur Josbi, 
the head master of the district school, bad 
studied Indian economics and statistics so well 
tliat he was considered a great authority ' 
on those subjects. So Satara was not a dull 
place to live in in those days. I considered 
it my good fortune to be there. At the 
request of some of tho citizens of Satara,. 

Br. Bhandarkar delivered a lecture in the 
high school, arranged by Eai Bahadnr Joshi 
and presided over by Mr. KhareghaL It was a 
very interesting and instructive lecture and 
lastra for over an hour. ^ The day was a 
hot and sultry one. The strain of the lecture 
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on Dr. Bhandarkar, a man of 66, was so 
great,, that ho fainted. I attended to him 
on the spot Dr. Bhandarkar was always 
thankful to me for the little service I ren- 
dered to him on that occasion. 

It was during his" stay in Satara that, in 
the course of a conversation with him, I 
defended the caste-system of the Hindus, 
(which I do not do now),' saying that it had 
prevented them from adopting others’ creeds 
‘and preserved Hindu culture. This expression of 
ray opinion enraged himso much that hesaid: — 
“You. anEngland-retomed man, defend caste ! 
It has done India no good. On the contrary 
it h.as done much harm. There were other 
causes which preserved the Hindu culture, 
and people do not easily give up their 
religious faiths and beliefs unless they are 
forced to do so by economic distress or other 
worldly considerations.” 

I referred to the humanitarian side of 
Hinduism. He said that Brahrainism 
was anything hut humanitarian. Animal 
sacrifice was the religion of the Vedas, aod 
of the Vedio period. It was the heterodox 
creeds like Buddhism nod Jainism which put 
a stop to animal sacrifice and made Hindus 
humanitarian. I always looked upon Dr. 
Bhandarkar as a field-marshal of Indian 
scholars, to whose dicta, as a private in 
the ranks. I had to bow down 

As said above, Dr. Bhandarkar's daughter 
was living in Satara. She was not in 
good health and Dr. Bhandarkar wrote 
to me from Poona to attend to her. 
She was under my treatment for the 
few months that I stayed in Satara. She 
was afterwards removed from Satara, but I 
learnt with great regret that do medical skill 
did her any good and she succnm^d to her 
disease. Her death was a great blow to Dr. 
Bhandarkar. She, as said before, was a 
widow whom he had the moral courage to 
remarry to a gentleman who was a widower 
himself. Ho faced social ostracism for the 
stop he took. One day, when I spoke to him 
of his groat moral courage in remarrying his 
widowed daughter, he said that no credit was 
duo to him for doing what he considered his 
duty. As a parent, ho could not snfTer to sec 
the lif«>-long misery of his widowed daughter. 
Noblo soul ! How many Hindu fathers have 
the heart to feel for the miseries of their 
widowed daughters and possess moral courage 
to do their duty to them as did Dr. Bhandarkar, 
not minding the social perscention stating 
him in the face V 


The last time I went to the Sangam 
Ashram was on the 30th September, 1904. on 
my way to Allahabad on one year’s furlough. 
Ho look me to his library and we had some 
talk about Indian history. Referring to the 
advent of the British in the Maharashtra, he said 
there were then no statesmen in the Deccan 
to see through the designs of the British I 
interrupted him, saying that the British 
corrupted the ministers and other high 
officers by means of “saint-sedneing” gold. 
He was furious and told me, why could not 
the Maratba ministers and others adopt the 
same means against the English ? He told 
me to try to tempt British ministers and 
other British officers to betray the interests 
of their country by “saint-seducing” gold. 
TYhat he obviously meant was that, wliereas 
Indians could be bribed to betray their 
country, Englishmen could not be so bribed; — 
there lay the weakness of the Indians and 
the strength of the English. 

Bhandarkar possessed a duplicate set of 
the several lolnraes of Cnooiogham's 
Archaeological Survey Reports. I asked him, 
if I could have these for ray use. He most 
gladly presented these to roe nod on the 
fly-leaf of one of tbe volumes, he wrote 

“To Dr. B. D Basu, 

as a mark of R. 0 Bhandarkar’s apprecia- 
tion of his kind nature and taste for 
literary and historical inquiries. 

Poona, 

The 30th September, IQOL" 

I have always treasured these volumes 
as a memento of the veteran scholar and 
ardent social reformer. 

The last occasion I met Dr. Bhandarkar 
was in Allahabad In March, J90S, the 
Calcufla University celebrated its Jubilee 
with great pomp Dr. Bhandarkar was in- 
vited to receive the honorary degree of 
LHD. On his way back/he broke his journey 
at Allahabad and stayed with Mr. Balak 
Ram, ICS., Assistant Accountant-General. He 
knew my brother by reputation and wanted 
to see him. Pandit Sundarlal, who went to 
see Bhandarkar, told him that Sris Chandra 
was a Sub-Judge and wasservingat Ghazipur. 
Thatwell-known lawyer also informed him that 
I was then in Allahabad on furlough, pre- 
paratory to retirement On his expressing a 
desire to sec me. they drove to my house, 
but unfortunately I was not then at home. He 
was greatly disappointed in not finding mo 
at home and left word witli one of my 
nephews that ho was leaving Allahabad that 
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very day by tho Hombay Jlftil. On my re- 
turn, borne, I drove to tlio KniUvay Station 
and met liiiii there. Fortunately for me, tho 
train was late and so 1 had tljo o|ii>ortiinity 
to talk with him for about an hour. Ho was 
returniuK from Calcutta and had seen there tho 
agitation that was going on against tho 
jinrtilion of Henga). Ho said that tho 
division of tho Reiigali-speaking people was a 
very wrong thing to do. Ho said, it was not 
tho policy of Government to have provinces 
of homogeneous people speaking one and tho 
same language. Ho was in Calcutta when 
Curzon got llcrar from the Nizam He was 
a member of the Imperial Council and had 
some talk with Curzon about Berar. He 
suggested to the Viceroy to tunalgamato 
Berar with the Bombay Presidency, for tho 
language of Berar wat, Marathi and thus 
tho people there were more akin to 


those of the Deccan than to thosp of 
the Hindi-speaking pcopio of tlic Central 
Provinces. But that would be increasing 
IJjo jjiimerjca! strength of the 3Iaralb]- 
speaking people in the Bombay Presidency, and 
it did not seem to be the policy of. Govern- 
meat to do so. 

lie knew I had a coBection of Gandhara 
sculptures, wliicli before his visit to Calcutta 
he had not seen. When he came to my 
house, I intended to show them to him, and 
he jaeahrly said ho would take away such 
of them as ha might take a fancy to. I 
told him tfsat ho was quite welcome to have 
them. Ho said when he ne.tt visited 
Allahabad he wontd do so. He extorted a 
promise from me that if I ever visited Poona, 
I would be his guest Alas! meeting him 
again on this earth was not to be ! 


THE iZOO 

By HARINDRANATH CHaITOPADHYAYA 

To-day f saw the azure skies 
Reflected lu a monkey’s eyes 
And also m a fleckless dove’s, 

And ID a peacock’s and a deer’s 
For all tbe«e myriad eyes aro f/jve’s 
Which sparkle through the dark of years. 


To-day I thought I saw God start 
Flame-lite within a tiger’s heart 
Anh Saw Yiis dih cdnsftiA vurhu 
In (he grey-hearted crocodile. 

And saw Hun like a splendonr wake 
In the brown wnggle of a snake, 

And for Ibeir feet, I saw Him span 
A gold bndge in the heart of man. 



REPAIRING THE RAVAGE WROUGHT BY WAR 

By ST NJHAL SINGH 

lUustraletl nitb phologmnhs specially taken by the Author. 


I 

L eon I Leon ! ! Come ! Come ! ! Your 
dinner is getting cold. Leave Monsieur 
the photographer alone.” 

But Leon— a Belgian boy of eleven or 
twelve — was too intent upon appearing in 
the photographs which I was taking in his 
native village of Houthulst, in northern 
Belgium, to heed his mother’s call. W ith 
the agility of a panther he picked out the 
object which I was desirous of photographing — 
a rnassno structure which the Germans hadi 
built m the heart of a graveyard at the 
edge of that little Flemish settlement Before 
I had set down my stand, he had clambered 
on top of the monument and taken his stand 
right in the middle of it His companionc. 
of much the same age. followed his exam- 
ple and clustered round him Some smaller 
boys not finding them«elves equal to the 
climb, took their stand at the base of the 
monument A girl, a little older than the 
boys, selected, with rare judgment, n position 
bch'nd one of the Herman graves which 
would enable her to stand out in splendid 
isolation in the picture 

The structure had been fmilt partly to 
serve as an ob-ervation post and partly as 
a monument to the German’s who bad fallen. 
The side facing the lens bore the text 
Wir Wisson Das Denen Dio 
Oott Liebon alle Dingo 
Zum Besten Dienen. 

A friend of mine who happened to be at 
my side and who knew a little German told 
me that the text meant 

“All things happen for good to those who 
love the Lord." 

Bound about the monument were graves 
of men who had hallen m tho course of a 
conflict nnprecedentod m the aonaU of man- 
kind alike for magnitude of operations and 
the malignity di'phaycd by tho combatants — 
and by the politicians whom those combatants 
dumbly served as instruments. Native and 


foreigner lay interred in the ground But 
even m death the barriers cre-ited by race — 
by nationality — stood, just as they had done 
when that clay was instinct with life, and 
that life derived its motive power from greed 
lust and hatred 



Youug Ddcium Standing on Monument ere ted 
!•> ihc Uermaas during their oc-eiipition of 
ItelgiUBi, la memory ot their dead &j!di‘Ts 


The cnisses erected o\er tho graves of' 
unidentified inv.'iders boro a legend wh^h, j 
transUted, meant "A German Hero”. Tlio ) 
British marked the b'-t it'stiiig place of their ; 
dead who'-e identity hid been lo>t with the , 
in-criplum : “A Soldier of the Great War: j 
Known Unto God." The Belgians . contented | 
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tliemselvcs witli tlio mere word “/hwimm**™- 
unknown. 

The contrast jwesented by those legend- 
lines leapt to tlio eye. The only people who 
had managed to restrain themselves from 
sHaggering -who refueed to couple God 
with ligliting — wore those who had l>oen drag- 
ged into the war because their neighbours on 
tiio cast were determined to rent their neigh- 
bours on tho west As I beheld those graves, 
an Indian proverb rose before my eyes. 
“When biitTalocs figlit,” some wise forefather 
of ours declared, some hundreds, possibly 
tl)OUsands, of years ago, “the boshes get 
trampled " 


must have been conceived and born while 
Annageddon raged. Their nervous system 
will probably carry upon it the impress of 
war so long as that system lasts. The 
economic and financial complications created 
by the conflict will confinae to cheat them 
of a goodly portion o! tho fraits of their 
enterpri«e, industry, patience, perseverance 
and frugality — qualities in which fortunately 
the Ilefgians are rich — as long as they live 
Some two or three hundred y.irds away 
from this monument, across the street from 
the graveyard, stood the school from which 
those roiJDgstcrs had poured out ;ust as ray 
motor car had drawn up in front of it The 
sun shining upon its red-tiled 
roof and red brick walls 
emphasised the fact that it 
bad just left the builders 
hands Subsequent evaminatfon 
allowed that good nwterial.nn- 
stinted labour and great 
fhought '•ad been put into its 
coD^traction Oenorous pro- 
'isioa Ind been made for 
admitting light and nir into 
the class rooms 

Between the school aud 
the gra'evard stood all that 
the gunners of the conteod- 
irig armies had left of the 
sacred structure round which, 
in pre-war dav*. had centr^ 
the religious hfe of the little 
Flemish community Only the 
base of (be belfij remained — a 
trifle higher than myself and sadly battered. 
The litter of destruction surrounding it 
rendered it an eyesore 

Monsieur Rene Daled, son of the Keeper 
of the Musee Communal of Bruges, who 
combines great linguistic talent with an 
intimate knowledge of the country, and who 
was acting as my guide, philosopher and 
friend, explained to me that that side was 
being purposely preserved to serve as a 
memento of the war “It is," he said. “]n>t 
as [eft at the end of the war". 

that spot," continued my Belgian 
fneno, gives you some idea of what the 
place looted h^e at the lime the Armistice 
was signed, and our people marched into the 
place Every single building had been razed 
to llie ground Kotliiug had escaped ruin — 
not even the meanest hut occupied by the 
of the poor. The whole town wiped 
out of existence — brick and stone covcniig 



Village of Staden. rebuilt from the fonndatiors uj> 

The spirit bred in tlie Belgians bv the 
suffering inflicted by the contending Powers 
found expression everywhere in the graveyard 
Tile sod which covered the Temaio'^ 
of the German fighters, marked by black 
crosses, looked unkempt The graves 
wheiein reposed all that w.as mortal of 
Belgians and their Allies were, on the other 
hand, carefully attended to 

As the eye shifted from the earth to the 
monument which, despite treraendons ham- 
mering from Allied batteries and aircraft, 
still appeared lemsrkably solid, it tonied 
from the dead to the living Over the 
German “heioes" towered young Belgium. 

Where was the pride of tlie men who goose- 
stepped” to the tune set by their roaster^ 
boastful of their determination to make their 
will prevail ? , . , - » 

Some of the children who looted down 
hom that height upon (heir interred bones 
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up CTery street and lane — huge gashes cut in 
all manner of places by shells and filled with 
water from the sky and from the gutters. 
It was an awfnl sight to behold. 

‘That wa-s the state in which Ilonihulst 
was left And not only Houthulst. Wait 
till I take you further :nto the interior. Erery 
Tillage and town was similarly wiped out of 
existence and has had to be rebuilt from the 
foundations up.” 

n 

It Tins the rebuilding that interested me. 
and even more so the plnck, industry and 
perseverance behind that 
rebuilding A few yards away 
horn that ugly ruio of tie 
old church rose the bell- 
tower o\er the new chnrch. 

It had been fashioned in 
imitation of the building 
which It replaced. “Perhaps 
it is a bit better— more solidly 
built,” my Belgian companion 
admitted. 

_At the time of my first 
'isit, the structure had been 
compteted The yard surround- 
ing it was still littered with 
building materials. N'ow it 
1 «s been tidied. 

All around the school 
and church were newly built 
houses, erected along streets 
which had been freshly p.ired 
or were waiting their turn 
to be paved. Ei cry where 

and activity reigned — caits l.aden with 
bunding materials arriving, carts filled with 
debris departing^- families moving out of tbc 
temporary buildings h.astily thrown together 
at the close of the hostilities out of the 
m.sterials used in military hutments, into the 
^•'>nies which have been constructed by 
the novemment to take the place of those 
razed to the ground or rendered uninhabit- 
able. 

In view of the completeness of destruction, 
« has been no easy matter to locate the 
rosiljon of streets and sites of property. To 
rcase confosion worse confounded, the re- 
cords— ancient and modem alike — of all kinds 
had ptrished. 

in (Ms circumstance, it was difScull for 
the cffieials (o decide the claims preferred 
in rfvpcct of property. Ecdle«s patience 
ccmbincd with infinite resonrcefnlnc's en- 


TtS 

abled them to piece together scraps of 
information. By degrees plans were evolved. 
Every street and alley was traced out, and 
every building, whether pretentious or humble 
was identified and marked in its proper 
place. 

Every property-owner got his old site. 
The man who bad owned a house on the 
corner of a street got his old comer back 
again The man who had a house in the 
nziddlo of & terrace was given n hon<^e 
at the same point in the reconstructed 
terrace Only by deciding to recreate 
a village exactly as it had existed be- 


fore the war was it possible to satisfy anyone, 
and obviate jealousy and iicart-biirning 

HI 

What I saw in Houthulst I saw aKo 
jn the viJlagD next to it, and in every other 
village through winch I pas-ed for miles 
round it And not only in villages. *1110 
same was true of towns and even citic« 
Everywhere a new place had risen from the 
ashes of the old or was in (ho act of rising 

During the seven or eight month' 
that I have been going op and down tlii- 
re-buiU region, I have sometimes found it 
difficult to believe that I was travelling 
throngh an ancient land, and not through 
a new undereJoped conntry which pioneers 
^ed with the spirit ol adventure were 
subduing. Only in the .American or Canx- 
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■dian i)rajrics bad I tborotoforo soon anylhing^ 
llko tlio spi'ctaclo spread out before mo — tho 
Bpoctncio of n town sprlnf;injj up from (ho 
foundations in an astonishingly short time 
But for tho cliaractcristic Flemish stylo of 
architecturo. tlio 6(thot$ (wooden aftoes) worn 
by tiio children, tho bits of desolated sites 
preserved recalling tho struggle, and the 
roomorials put up to tho men wlio h»d falloD 
in tho fray, tho illusion would have been 
complete. 

As ono goes about tho devastated tori* 
tory, ono hears the whine of saw-mills in 
which power-dnren saws work over* 



time, their sharp teeth tearing through the 
trunks of trees, turning them into lumber 
to be used for the thousands upon tboasaods 
of houses which are going up everywhere 
Almost at every turn one comes upon brick- 
vards manufactur.ng bricks by the million to 
bo used for the same purpose They are 
kept stored m long, low sheds with co ra~ 
Bated iron roofs, or are covered over with 
( thatch or gunny cloth to protect them from 
the weather. They are stacked up in piles 
as tall as high buildings Truck-loads of them 
are always standing ready to be hauled away 
to some centre of reconstruction 


IV. 

Belgian reconstruction can best bo studied 
at a few central points in the devastated 
area^. Nieuport, about a mile icland from 
the North Sea. for one. furnishes an excellent 
opportamty lor such an ohhet 

Situated on the jiver Yser, commanding 
(ho locks and sluice gates of an extensive 
system of canals branching out in various 
directions, Nieuport was, in itself, no mean 
prize to win. Ifad tJio enemy man.iged to 
keep the hold that he had secured over it 
in October, 1014, he would have been able 
to posh into Franco and to plant guns on 
the north coast which would have menaced 
Dover and the country surrounding it The 
Germans were kept at bay at this point by 
the flooding of hundreds of square miles 
of land. The operations connected with the 
piercing of the dykes and the opening of 
sluices which let in the tide-water bad to be 
earned on under heavy German fire. 

Early last summer, when I first visited 
Nieuport and made a tour of the cduntry 
in the vicinity of that place, I found that 
almost all signs of destruction had been 
removed The land which had been flooded 
had been thoroughly drained and brought 
once more under cultivation Villages and 
towns which had been utterly demolished 
by gun-fire had been rebuilt, and life flowed in 
(hem ID much the same channels as it did 
before the region was inuudated for strategic 
purposes 

Nieuport, which the Germans bad virtu- 
ally wiped out of existence, had risen better 
and brighter than before The Hotel do VtUe 
(Town Hall), the Halles (covered market-place), 
the church, schools and other lostitn- 
tions, had been built ou new foundations 
after the original plans, but, if anything, more 
JvfttiAly ittsTMab jr-®.? .wjittvftr AfoW 

hind the counters in the shops lining the 
reconstructed streets, serving customers, and 
nearly every bouse that bad been put up 
was occupi^ 

Only when I crossed the tracks ou which 
run's the light railway known as the Chcmins 
de for ncfHowx, did I come upon an ex- 
tensive collection of hutments in which 
dwelt tlie people whoso homes had not yet 
been replaced by the Government The tem- 
porary accDinraodation looked dingy, and 
cramped But not a word of complaint did 
I hear from anyone The men and women I 
met seemed determined to make the best of 
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a bad job. The children played aboot in while I was trying to photograph this famous- 
front of their homes, blissfully ignorant of fortification dro?e me to take shelter in an 
the terrible travail through which their inn across the bridge spanning the Yser rner. 
people bad passed. As X approached it, I noticed a stone bust in 

a niche above the front door, 
with an inscription which, 
owing to the sharp shower, I 
was unable to read As I 
walked through the hali, I 
passed a strongly built Belgian 
who seeing that my clothes 
were soaked thicugh to the 
skin felt moved to remark. 
“d/n»rf7is fC 7 nps, Monsieur’’ 
{b,id whether sir) It turned 
out, on pursuing the 
conversation, that be was an 
engineer by profession and 
had served with the Royal 
hogmecrs throughout the 
war. and bad been present in 
Nieiiport at the time of the 
inundatioo He described 
to me exactly what had 
happened, pointing out various 
places of interest nhich 
otherwise would have escaped 
me. I learned from this 



Ruins of the Cloth Hall. Ypres 


On the other side of the 
river, In front of the locks 
commanding the net-work 
of canals, lay the “Redan,” ' ' 

where, at one time, here . I 

had existed fortifications of | 

some importance. The 
Belgians had created a r*" 

net-work of deep trenches, 
and fortified them with 

impregnable-looking dug-outs 
whose walls were lined with j X •} : « 
sand-bags. ^45’ t** A' 

As I examined theplace 
I found a stream running 
through its heart— in fact, i - 

almost surrounding the main fiS 

series of trenches Above jl' 

ground, all was desolation. fcssias-S— — 
A few blackened and blasted 
tree trunks bare of leaf The “ 

or green twig, stood like silent sentinels. 

A few wisps of tough marsh grass was the 
only sign of vegetation to bo seen in this 
locality, which, for a goodly part of the war. 
Was the constant scene of lighting in the 
cfTort to hold or tocapturo a point of vantage. 

Rain beating against the lens of my camera 




. 

Sssei Farm” Cemetery near Yeprej 
ex-officer, for instance, that the very inn m 
which I was silting, drinking a steaming cop 
of Coffee had been the home of Lieutenant- 
Geoeral Dossin, and that the bust over the 
front door was an effigy of that great man. 
The original building, destroyed during the 
fighting, had been replaced by a new struc- 
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ture, in which 1 wnssippinp cofToo, waiting for bridgc*heail, and also os an observation post, 
the rain to stop. General Dossin liad died It was the sceno of fierce fighting tbroughonf 
a short time before my visit to Nieuport, the conflict, but every effort to dislodge them 
and flio house had been sold to settle the proved of no avail, until towards the close of 
estate, and was being used as an inn. which the war, when the great retreat began 
approjirintely had boon named //oW rfc As was to be expected, the town of Dix- 
Lvion ileur. mude was left a mass of charred and blackened 

y ruins after four years of almost inces'ant 

firing. It had to bo rebuilt from the ground 
Twenty miles to the soutli of Nieuport up. 
was Dixmude, to which point the flood let I had climbed to tlie top of a high dug* 
loose by General Dossin in November. 1914, out disregarding tbe warning of the guide, 

who feared that the roof might 
fall in under my weight 
carrying me down with it 
His prognostication did not 
come true, and I had a 
fine view of the rebuilt town 
and the ricii agricultural land 
which spread out to the- 
north, west and south. 

As I was getting ready 
to come down, my gare fell 
upon a Belgian who, in the 
very shadow of tbe dug-out 
and among the huge pieces 
of concrete torn from the 
massive structures built by 
tbe Germans by tbe pns 
of the Allies and strewn about 
the vicinity, was hoeing the 
little patch of greens which 
ho had sown on that blood- 
soaked soil. He did not 
take the least notice of me, 
or of the other persons who 
weie visiting the ruined 
mill at the time, nor did 
he appear to be conscious 
extended That town had also been one of of the swimundings in which he was 

the key-positions during the war working, or of the harrowing scenes 

On the banks of the Yser Canal, just be- which they must have witnessed. His only 
yond the bridge spanning it at Uixiunde, thought was to grow a liltle food to eat so 

there used to be a flour-mil), sfandiDg oo that he might have the strength to produce a 

a slight ridge or elevation, on a platform little more food and so oo to the end of his 

consisting of a huge cube of cement Rumour days 

had it that the Germans had erected that Hie town which stretched out at the back- 
solid platform m peace time in anticipabon of that tireless worker had been fashioned by 
of war, so that they could mount their guns Flemings as plucky and persevering as the 
upon it without any loss of time From peasant So high a spire had been pnt on 
that point it was possible for the side which the sohdiy built chnrch standing beside the- 
held it to command the Flanders plain for magnificent Hotel de TiUe. that I found it 
many miles and to sweep it with long-range diChcnlt to photograpli the edifice. Had the 
artillery. newly-paved square m front of the bnildings 

The corn-mill was captured by tbe not been exceedingly spacious, enabling me 
Germans early in the war, and from tbence to get back a considerable distance. I would 
forward was utilised by them to hold the indeed have failed in my purpose 
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Es’en a fiercer storm raged at Ypres, some 
iourteen miles to the south of Dixmude, than 
at Dismude itself, and, tber^^fore. the destrac- 
tion, if anything, was more complete. Belgian 
enterprise and industry have already rebuilt 
practically all the town with the exception of 
the core of the place where Iwd stood the 
famous Cloth Hall, containing priceless speci- 
mens of the handiwork of master-weavers, 
lace-makers and embroiderers, which, in the 
pre-war era, attracted to Y'pres students of 
art and tourists by the thousand every year 
Back of it rose the high spire of the Catholic 
Church of St. ilartin, which the natives 
loved to dignify by the name of “Cathedral,” 
though Y'pres was not actually the seat of 
a Bjsbop — that honour belonging to Bruges, 
its neighbour and rival in all those axLs, and 
even more so in buildings of high artistic and 
historic value. 

I found the church site a busy hiv© of 
industry. Masons and their helpers, working 
under the instructions of architects and 
archaeologists, had put in supports the pre- 
cious bits which had survived tho cannonading 
and were strong enough to warrant their 
reservation. Round such iiucletl were being 
uilt, stone by stone, brick by brick, tbe 
structure in faithful likeness of the one 
which shell and shot and aerial torpedo had 
practically wiped off the face of tbe earth 
Tbe huge scaffolding girt round the frame of 
the spire looked to me for all the world like 
a giant’s broken arm put in spliuts by a 
skilful surgeon 

The Cloth Hall, it seems, is not to be 
restored It has been cleared of debris. 
Stones torn from the waUs by shot and shell 
adorned with sculpture which even la a 
demoli'ihed state looks exquisitely beautiful, 
have been gathered up and lie in huge piles 
beside the shell of the structure. 

No more powerful monument to the folly 
of war-makers could have been devised 
Unfortnnately, however, either side of the 
combatants blames the other for causing tbe 
struggle instead of placing some of tbe blame 
upon its own “statesmen". It, therefore, 
happens that this impressive ruin merely 
serves to intensify these passions and batr^s 
rather than teach a lesson to all who behold 
it. Far better would it have been if tbe 
Belgian Government had decided to recreate 
that institntion as hundreds of others have 
been rebuilt or are in process of being 
rebuilt. 


VII 

Some 250,000 tombatants of various 
natioualitics lie buried round about Ypres 
A few minutes’ walk outside tbe town in 
almost aay direction brings a person to one 
or another of the scores of cemeteries in the 
neighbourhood 

Hie “Essex Farm” Cemetery is perhaps 
the best-known among them. It lies m the 
shadow of the high bank of the Yser Canal, 
upon which a tail marble moniimeut has been 
raised by the British whose dead lie buried 
there Rows upon rows of white marble 
slabs rise above tho carefully clipped carpet 
of grass which has been spread between the 
tombs. At the time of ray first visit, early 
in the summer, the roses were in full bloom 
and splashed the white stones with a wealth 
of colour, E\-British soldiers havo been de- 
tailed to keep the place in order, and too high 
praise cannot be given to the loving care 
which they bestow upon the graves of their 
fallen comrades. 

Many of the slabs have only a cross 
carved on them, instead of the emblem of 
the regiment to which tbe occupant of the 
grave belonged, and underneath it the pitiful 
inscription “A Soldier of the Great War, 
Known Unto God ' Near tlio graves of un- 
known soldiers stands a large rec- 
tangular stone promising the sleepers in 
this, their last resting place that “Their 
Name Shall Lire For Evermore " 

As 1 stood at the edge of the cemetery 
on a bright autumn ahernoon, my mind 
pondering this incongruity, n cart came 
clattering p-ast me Above the rattle of the 
wheels rose a voice — the voice of a woman 
who had not quite left her girlhood behind 
She sat oa a heap of straw in the bottom of 
of the cart and sang a mirthful lilting tune — 
like the song of a bird which has found its 
mate She sang in a tongue which was 
foreign to me, and yet her Flemish words 
were so close to English that I felt piqued 
at ray inability to understand them She had 
found her mate, the sturdy Fleming, who with 
his face half-turned towards her, was driving 
the cart, leaving the steering to tbe level- 
headed horse between tbe sbalres It seemed 
to roe that they must have been only recently 
married The look of ecstasy npon the man’s 
face and the woman’s merry song shouted 
out for all the world to hear “Behold, we are 
bappiiy married ” 

The cart passed on, and I, my reverie 
broken, walked away In less than five minutes 
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I came to a field of clover Tvith talJ, soc- 
culeat stems and vivid green leaves. The 
cart ^vhich had jostled my thoughts 
away from the dead to pa^sion-pnlsing life 
stood just at the edge of the field. The 
woman was bending over the clover which 
her man had cut with a sickle, and was tying 
it into bundles with wjspg of straw whjch 
she braided as required, and threw them 
into the cart. Her lithe, willowy body moved 
rhy thmicallv, keeping tune with the liquid notes 
which bubbled from her lips as she worked 

In all the fields suirotinding the war- 
cemeteries, Belgian men and women full 
of the joy of life, with their eyes tamed to 
the future and their hacks turned to the pasf, 
work from dawn till du'fc doing everything 
in their power to rehabilitate their country. 
They sing, as they toil, songs full of promise 
of good fortune to come. As one pazpt over 
the fields green with the waving plumes of 
beet-root and high-growing clover, one could 
weep at the thought that a peaceful land 
like this should have been so wantonly rav- 
ished. In the shadow of the cemeteries and 
of the blackened, bhsted trees. C"ws and 
calve**, and horses and colts graze peacofnily, 
as unafraid ns their masters ami mistre««es 
of the grey gl>osU of war all about thim, un- 
mindful of the silent dead 
VIII 

About n mile and a half to tho north of 
the “Kssev Cemetery is situa>eJ Iho 

village of [hiesiMghc, where, f «\a% f-dJ. a 
mouument had been erected to the memory 


of the “Jlorncs.” as the men are called who 
came from France’s possessions in northern 
Africa, and who were tho first among the 
Allied troops to suffer tho tortures of poi«on 
ga«. the first gn« attack having taken phee 
at that point which (hey were defending at 
the time. I journeyed up to it ono day to 
see Christendom's tribute to its heathen 
defenders 

Set up in a land soaked with blood of 
hundreds of thousands of comb.itants, (he 
monument reflects the grim mood of its 
fashioners. On (jp of what appears to bo a 
bit of a building belonging to post days 
which escaped utter destruction, and over 
which merciful Xaturo has not yet thrown a 
a mantle of green, has been set an old cannon 
so small as to look almost like a toy perched 
on a fiillock. 

All around tho monument stand solidly 
built red-brick hon«es. with o'orhanging 
Ted-tilod roofs, built to take the place of those 
wtiicU were deinidished during the war. The 
grass sown in tho front yards has had time 
to m.il together mto (he sernblvueo of lanes. 
In the .se.S'On. beds of gav-colourcd flowers 
blossom 10 the gvrJens. like pretty bouquets 
Uid at (bo foot of the luonumeiit as a tiibuto 
to tho bravo ‘ Murocs" m whoso honour it 
was ro.nn.*<f. 

As 1 Jiavo already remarked, all tlie«o 
monuments whether planned on a b.iiiJ<cmo 
sralo or ottierwise. only seno to keep up 
the vpint of i-trife, wliilo Europe’s great need 
is (o hiirv race and ly-iigioiis luita'd mid pet 
on with tho work of rccutislruction. 
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the communism shown by man. Parallel to 
the evolution of the present highly specialised 
human society from a primitive living 
together, we can find a long series of grada- 
tory conditions of social life from mere 
gregarioijsness to the ertremely specialised 
inteidependent and unified comrauntity of 
ants But before taking up the series of 
stages in true social or communal develop- 
ment among lower animals, we may as well 
give some attention to conditions of animal 
associations not approaching a real com- 
munity. 

StR^SOE PART^ERSmPS 

Animals often live together in strange 
partnerhliips. TIui beef-eater birds (Bnphagus) 
I perch on cattle and extract grubs from the 
skin. But a very interesting case is that of 
tho Egyptian plover (Pluvianus aegypticus) 



and the crocodile. These birds are often seen 
freely associating with crocodiles when they 
lie out of the water ba'^king in the snn. One 
may often find a plover inside the gaping 
jaivs of the reptile comfortaWy moving about 
and picking up crumbs of the monster’s last 
meal that may still be sticking to the buccal 
cavity instead of “picking Lis teeth” as 
Aristutle alleged It is a wonder that the 
crocodile does not eien attempt to kill these 
birds even when he is entirely within his 
mouth, but it has on the contrary, learnt to 
court them so that they may clean bis moiiUi 
and probably also remove leeches and other 
parasites from his body In the nests of some 
ants_ are met with otiier insects, such as a 
Lepismid or an Atemeles, living in iiarmnninus 
relationship. The Lepismids are tolerated as 
pets although (hey act as real free-booters wrcst- 
36—4 


ing Hi0 food when it is being passed by one 
ant to another; but the Atemeles serve the 
ants by eating away refuse, dead ants etc, 
present in the nest, and are fed by the ants 
from their food in case of need They have 
aptly been called “the beggars” of the colony, 
The marine animals furnish many associations 
of this type It IS not an uncommon sight 
to see at times a Swan-mussel attached to a 
small marine fish (Bitterling) by means of a 
beautiful red cord During the breeding sea- 
s'*n of this fi-.!!, its oviduct gets con'?iderably 
elongated, and is projected out of its body 
asa red tube whichattracts the swan mussels 
These molluscs manage to get hold of the fish 
oviduct by means of their mantle flaps. As 
soon as this connection is established, the 
fish becomes aware of it, and begins to lay 
its eggs in the gills of the mussel where they 
nndergo their development for about a montb. 
But while Mrs Bltfeilmg is thus busy laying 
ber eags jo a safe place. Mrs Anodonta is 
not idle, she also lets her larvae escape and 
ascend (he tube up into the skin of the fish 
where (hey giow until they are able to lead 
a freelife Another example is that of the 
large floating coelenterate, Physalia (man-uf 
war! and the sin.iU fi«hes, Nomeous gronovii, 
which alwajs accompany the former seeking 
sbeher from their enemies, apparently know- 
ing the protecting v.'ilue of the stinging cells 
of the tentacles of the coelenterate 

COMilEVSAtlSJl 

But when we find a little fish living 
contentedly inside a large sea anemone, or 
the little pea-crab (Pinnotheres) within the 
horve-niussel, it is clear that the fish and 
the crab are not only sheltered by their 
hosts but share their food also. They 
illustrate the biological relationship 
known as “Commensalism”. which 
means eating at the same table. A better 
lUnstration of this is furnished by the asso- 
ciation between crabs and sea-aoeraones. The 
hermit crab (Eopigunis) has its- borrowed 
shell always enveloped by a sea-anemoue 
(Adamsia), and somo crabs (Melia of the 
Indian Oceanl carry an anemone attached to 
each daw. The uso of the sea-anemone, with 
jts batteries of stinging cells, as a mask to 
the crab and also as an aid in attack and 
defence is obvious, on the other hand, the 
sea-anemone gets the benefit of being carried 
about by the ciab and may also derive food 
from the crumbs of its bearer’s repast. It is 
not improbable that in some cases the crab 
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deliberately clioosos its ally, nnd jilanh U on 
Us filiell or claw, nnd that it does not leave 
it behind nt the time of shell changing. 
Deprived of their polyp companions th© crabs 



have been seen to he rcitlessly lU at ease 
nntll they obtained others of ttio same kiod 

Co-ormATiov avo Dimsion or L^com 

Let us for a time wander from these 
chance companionships or permanent associa- 
tions as mess-mates to another kind of animal 
associations confined to the members of the 
Same species or group, that is. to aggregates 
of individuals or colonies Tliose aggregates 
are formed by budding— the resulting indivi- 
duals being physically united— and in some 
c.ases afford striking illustrations of “division 
of labour”, tlio idea of winch has for a long 
rtrae deeu" Av inwr. A\wtA\w JiwvbgwMil 

importanco of which was first clearlv recog- 
nised byJIilne Edward in 1837 Alnnv masses 
of corals are animal colonie*. but among 
the members or “persons” ns they are 
technically called, division of labour is rare, 
and during f)ie growth of the colony the 
younger individuals often smother the older 
Bnt fn colonial zoophytes there is sometimes 
marked division of labour For evamplo in 
the colony of Hydr-actinia polyps, which is 
usually met with growing on the shells tenant- 
ed by the hermit-crabs there are about one 
hundred individuals all in organic connec- 
V (ion Among the individuals of each colony 


nro distinguishable three or four c-rstes 5I.snv 
«ro nutritive in form like the little fresli 
Water hydra, tubular animals with an 
evlcnsile body nnd with a terminal mouth 
wreafhed round by mobifo tentacles On 
these depends the nutrition of the 

whole colony. Besides these there are 

reproductive “persons" which have no 

mouths and hence are unable to feed, but 
‘•ecure tbe continuance of the species by 
producing embryos irh/ch start new coloo/e*. 
Then there occur Jong, Jsnt, sensitive 
member? also mouthless that serve as the 
«en«eorgans of the colony in detecting food or 
danger. When d.mger threatens thepolypscower 
down and there are left projecting small hard 
spines which are regarded as starved abort- 
ive member? like the thorns on the hawthorn 
hedge Tlieir life as individuals, is practi- 
cally nil, and they may well be said to 
illustrate the «e.nmy side of division of 
haboor 

Gntnsntors Lire and Combined Action- 

Quite different from the colonial tvpes is 
the case of those animals id which the in- 
dividuals Ibougli organically separate from 
one another, choose to live together in large 
oumbers. Many birds, such as rooks and 
snallowii, oest togelber and the sociality is 
often advantageous The Weaver-birds of 

South Africa are well known for their hag® 
teot-liLe collective nests covering entire 
trees. Of the cranes, ffropattm notes that 
they are extremely “sociable and live in 
fneodlv relations, not only with their con- 
geners, but also with most aquatic birds.” 
•-^ome of them (more specially (he Jfediter- 
ranea flamingos) have been described to po«t 
sentries «:end scouts, and have many friends 
aud no enemies So it is also with p.irrots; 
the members of each band remain f.?ithfnlly 
At* -eanl’ rvU\.“.y .and jshanp .w .finnutum 
good or bad lack, finding ple.asure and pro- 
tection in combination Of the mamma!? 
there are many that arc in some degree gre- 
ganons. The solitary kind? are in a di?tinct 
minority Deer, antelopes, goats, .and ele- 
phants live in herd?, which are not mere 
crowds but organ(?ed bands with definite 
convention?, possessing a power of ^esl^taoee 
which often enables them to withstand the 
attacks of carnivores. Monkey? generally 
show a very successfnl gregarious life. In- 
dividually most of them are comparativel.v 
defenceless, and usually avoid coming to cl 0 ''e 
quarter? with their .adver?3ries;yet in a body 
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ihey are formidable and often 
help one another out of difficulties. 

Each band is guided by a veteran 
leader whose wisdom, experience, 
and probably also superior strength 
IS always at the disposal of the 
rest. 

On the other hand some of 
the most successful carnivores 
snch as wolves, hunt in packs, 
and not a few birds of prey (eagles, 
vultures and kites) unite in des- 
iroying their quarry. Combination 
for defence has its counterpart 
in combination for offence, but 
peculiarly interesting are tho^e 
cases in which the relatively weak 
combine to attack the strong. 

Thus a few kites will rob an eagle 
and wagtails will persecute a sparrow 
hawk In addition to combining 
for defence or attack, many 
animals also co-operate m labour Brenoi 
relates that the baboons and other mon- 
keys act in thorough concert in plundering 
expeditions, sending scouts, posting sentinels 
and even forming long chains for the tr.ans- 
poit of the spoil When the Brazilian kite 
seizes a prey too large for it to carry, it 
summons its friends Pelicans fish together 
in great companies, forming a wide half circle 
facing the shore and catching the fish thus 
enclosed But of all cases of combined 
activity, the migration of birds is at once the 
most familiar and the most beauliful~the 
gathering together, the excitement before 
starting, tbe tnal flights, the leliance placed 
in leaders. Migration is usually social, and 
is probabi}’ sometimes facilitated by social 
tradition 

Btoixxixe OF Real CoiinrNAUsn 
Let us now turn to a still better form 
of association indicating real comtonnalism 
though of a very simple kind. The prairie- 
dogs (Cynomys) differ from the gregarious 
animals in that each pair constructs an 
underground abode, a large number of which 
are situated close together forming what are 
known as “cities” or “villages”. These 
villages, at times, cover vast areas, and when- 
ever migration takes place for want of 
P®oj or other natural causes tbe entire 
population of the city joins in it. A still 
better illustration is furnished by the 
beavers. Id these rodents, belonging to 
-a somewhat stupid race, a family of about 


SIX members inhabits one bouse, and in 
suitable localities, secluded and rich in water 
and trees, many families congregate in a 
village community The young leaie the 
p.arental roof id the summer of their third 
year, find males for themselves, and establish 
new homesteads If the community becomes 
overcrowded, migrations take place up and 
down stream, tbe old lodges being left to 
tbe youDg couples It is said that lazy or 
otherwise objectionable members may be ex- 
pell^ from the society and condemned to 
live alone Under propitious conditions their 
achievements are marvellous The burrow 
may rise into a constructed home of pieces 
of wood removed from neighbouring trees and 
fixed to trunks slightly above the water level 
Members of many families may combine in 
log-rolling or wood-cutting, and build large 
dams across rivers, or even dig canals. 
Lewis Morgan says that some of the beaver 
dams are adapted against the tush of floods, 
that the canals are sometimes hundred of feet 
10 length, and that there occur, at places, 
short-cut waterways across loops of the 
river, and also “locks” where continuous 
canals are, from the nature of the ground, 
impossible. The Indians were so much 
struck by the sagacity and the engineering 
skill of this animal as to invest it with im- 
mortality, but it is enough for us to recognise 
that it is the cleverest of its kind because 
the most socialised. 

Insect Cohutinities 

Passing onwards in our scale of social 
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animal?, wo now come to those dominant in- 
verlebmtes that from time immeniorinl hare 
retained a like interest for man, namely cer- 
tain incccts. such as termites, social bees, 
wasps and ants. Among those, what appeals 
so forcibly to the imagioation is not the 
structure or the acti\ities of the indindnals 
ns such, but (he ertntordtnary instincts 
which compel them to live permnnently in 
intimate consociations In this case, our in- 
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terest is aroused by an undeniabte resem- 
blance to onr own condition Keflectioo 
shows that this resemblance cannot be super- 
ficial but must depend on a high degree of 
adaptability and plasticitr common to loan 
and social insects . for, m order to lire lo 
permanent commonwealths an organism 
must not only be remarkably adaptive to 
changes m its external environraent. but also 
bare an intense feeling of co-operation, for- 
bearance, and affection towards the other 
members of the community 

TERjirrEs 

The termites or "white ant»", though not 
so supremely iotGre->ting as the true ants, 
perhaps because ot their inferior intelli- 
gence. have nevertheless the advantage of 
greater antiquity and all the interest which 
attaches to an old established society In 
suitable localities they build huge mounds of 
earth known as "aot-hilI»” for their dwell- 
ing, which contain iotricato galleries or tun- 
nel^ chambers, nurseries etc. of an eutire 


colony. As early ns 1781, Smeathman give 
some account of their economy. He noted 
that in every species there were three ‘castes’; 
first the workers or Jabonrers ; nest, the 
fighting ones or ‘soldiers' (both these being 
wiDgless forme) ; and histlj-, (be ninged ones 
or perfect insects, which are male and fe- 
male, and capable of prupagatfoo. The work- 
ers are only about a fifth of an inch long, 
and often blind, still they perform all the 
work of foregoing and mining, attending the 
royal pair and nu^^Ing the young. The 
soldiers which do no bind of labour, are much 
larger than the workers ; but there are rela- 
tively only a few of them in each hi'.L Prof. 
Drummond says 

"They stand '’r rromcnade about as sentnes. 
at the mouths of the tunnels. When danger threat- 
ens in the shape of true ants, the soldier termite 
advances lo the fight and with a few' sweeps of its 
scythe-like laws II cleuu the ground.” 

At home, id the ant-hill, imprisoned in 
a central chamber irho«e door admits wurkers, 
but IS niucli too small for the tenants to pass 
oat if (hey wotiJd, lies the royal pair. The 
male is in some species larger than the sol- 
dier. and IS ID tuaiiy ways different though 
by no means extraordinary. The queen motlier 
however, is a very strange orpani>m She 
•'■ca'ures two to«iv niches and likelier mate 
she sees and also had wings like bis but 
they nave dropped off. The hind part of the 
body consisting of the abdomen proper, is 
eoormou'ly distended with eggs , the head 
and thorax constitute but a small propor- 
tion of the comparatively huge bag-lifce body. 

Id her passivity and phenomenal corpulence, 
'i-he IS a Sort of reduclio ad absurdiim of 
fetDaIene«s a large cylindrical package, in 
shape like a sausage and as white as a bol- 
ster" But IS she not a mO't wonderful egg- 
lajer ? She produces GO eggs per minute, or 
atrouf ru « Ay, anrf cotrfracrcs- nryn?- 

duciog for months As she lays, she i? as- 
siduously fed by the woikers, while the eggs 
are earned off to the nurseries At the breed- 
ing season, numerous winged males and 
femalesleavethe lull andifsworkers in swarms, 
most of (hem simply to die, others to mst“ 
with iodividuals from other lulls and to be- 
gin fo form new colonies. When the firing 
termites come to e.srth, they cast off their 
wings, and, though not of mature age, consort 
together in pairs A male and a female walk 
off together to found a nest. The reproduct- 
ive pairing takes place long alterwardv 

The story becomes still more intricate 
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■when wa remember Fritz Muller’s observations 
that ; 

“Besides the winged males and lemales whidi 
are proUnced in vavt nmnliers. and which, leav- 
ing the termitory in Urge swarms may intercross 
with thO'e produced in othercoinmunities. there are 
(in some if not dll of the species) wingless males 
and females— d sort of reserve of reproductive mem- 
bers, which never leave the termitory where they 
are bora, and which replace the winged males or 
females whenever a community does cot find, in 
due nine, a true king or queen ” 

These complementary kings or viceroys 
die before winter ; tbeir routes live on, 
widowed but still maternal, till at least the next 
summer. 



Bees 

Many centuries have passed since nico 
first listened to the hnraniing of honey bees ; 
and found in the hive a symbol of strength 
of unity. Prom Aristotle’s time till now na- 
turalists have been studying the life of bees 
Without exhausting eitiier its facts or its sug- 
gestions, The society js >ery large and com- 
plex, yet very stable and successful. The 
whole life gives one the impression of an oJd- 
established business in which all contingen- 
cies have been so often experienced that they 
ceased to cause hesitation or friction. There 
is indeed much mortality, some apparent 
cruelty, and the constant recurring adven- 
ture of migration ; but though hive may war 
I against hive, intercivic competition has prac- 
tically ceased and the life proceeds smoothly 
with the harmony and effectiveness of a 


perfected orgnuisation. The mother-bee or 
queen by her prolific egg-laying fsometimes 
^fiOO to 3 000 eggs a day) increases or restores 
the community, but she is in no sense the 
ruler of the hive, being the least intelli- 
gent and the most subordinate member of 
the whole community The sustained life of 
the hive is in the hands of the worker-bees, 
who in brains, in activity, and general equip- 
ment are greatly superior to their queen It 
is they who, when the old hive becomes 
too populous, decide that a greater part of 
its inhabitants should leave and set up house 
keeping for themselves , they select those 
who should join the migrating party, and 
give the signal for the departure of the 
swarm and command the old queen to ac- 
company lU leaung her ancient realm to 
the charge of a younger and more vigorous 
successor The drones, or males, though 
numerous, are ordinarily very sluggish, and 
only one of them, fleet and vigorous beyond 
his fellows, will pair with a queen in the 
DupUal flight, himself to die soon after, — 
saved at least from the expulsiou and mas- 
sacre winch await the residue of the sex 
when supplies run short in autumn Thus, 
(hough wise Ians are made, ingenious devices 
OTigiuated and complex works carried through 
(numphaotly in (he face of unforeseen diih- 
culties. there is no central giuding intelligence- 
at all m the hivu-hfe 

The combs are wonderful structures. Ac- 
cording to Mr Cheshire, they consist of 

“Rows of looms unsnrpas'ably suitable for 
feediDir and Duriunng the larvrc, for giving safety 
and sedusioD diiriDg the mystic sleep of pupa- 
hood. lor encouragiOR the weary worker seeking 
rest, and for safely WBr<*hou5iDg the piovisions,. 
ever needed (y the numerous family and by all 
during the winter’s siege. Corridors run between, 
giving suffic pnl space for the more extensive 
quanere of the prospective mother, an 1 afTording 
every facility to the busy throng walking on the 
ladders the edges of their apartments supply; 
whle the exactions of rnodtni hygiene are fully 
met by air. in its native punty. sweeping past 
the doorway of every inhabitant (iOOnO to 30,000 
mdir.duals, and 10000 grabs) of the insect city. 

Not only is fresh air continually pro- 
vided for Uie bees, young and old, but a 
fairly brisk air-current is always maiatamed 
through the honey-combs to carry off the 
heavy vapour given off by the maturing hooey. 
In addition to this, both young brood and 
matanng honey require a high and equable 
temperature for their developmeoh so that 
the air must be warmed before it reaches the 
nurseries and brewing quarters of the hive 
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During the winter months, the nataral 
motive power of tho warm aii given off by 
the clustering bees is suflicient to create the 
gentle air-circulatiou then alone ncedfuL 
But in warm weather, mechanical ventilation 
is needed ; to cHect this, gangs of bees ore 
stationed at the hive entrance, both inside 
and out. whoso duty it is to fan the air in 
different directions according to the position 
taken up. The combined result of this fan- 
ning system IS to draw in air at one side and 
to expel it on tho other, after it has made the 
whole circuit of the interior of the hive. 
The bees forming the squad'^ are constantly 
being changed. 



If the swarm has issued, the young queen 
is allowed to emerge from the celL but if on 
account of unfavourable weather the issue of 
the swarm is delayed, a check is placed upon 
the ardour of the young princess by the 
directing powers of tho colony. From the 
moment the preparations for her succo'sor 
become an accomplished fact, the old Mother- 
bee grows daily more restless and suspicious. 
Left to herself, she would long have torn 
dona the queen-cell and destroyed its occu- 
pant But the vigilance of the guard at this 
time is redoubled ; all hostile approaches of 
the old queen are sedulously foiled, and at 
the same time, the attempts of the young 
one to break from her prison are frustrated. 
A hole is bored in the side of the cell through 
which she is fed , but she is retained a cap- 
tive until the swarm is gone. To guard 
against the new que^n meeting with death or 
some mishap during her development, tbe 
invariable policy of rearing more than one 
queen is adopted , but only one Mother-bee 
IS allowed to exist in a nomal hive. As 
soon, therefore, as the workers of the colony 
find themselves possessed of a new queen 
capable of attending to all duties of a queen, 
they withdraw the guards placed around the 
surplus queeD'Cells. and allow the new ruler 
to work her natural will upon them. This 
she does with fierce alacrity, breaking down 
the ceIbwalK and putting her royal sister? 
at ooce to (he swoid 


A QrtES CELl HAMlCfi. <1J TIlErFIh.P 


As soon as a ^MBrm iv decided upon, 
important preparations engage the attention 
of the workers in ordei to provide a successor 
for the old queen wliich is to bo sent away 
with the swarm Queen cells are. made of 
generous size at places on the edge of the comb 
so as to ensure abundant space and fresh air 
and in the centre of each cell is laid a small 
from which after three days emerges a 
grub Tins grub is immediately deluged by 
the workers with a thick, glistening, jelly-like 
substance upon nhich it feeds and ^ws at 
.111 amazing rate At the end of five days the 
richly-fed grub grows to the size of. a^ 
largely exceeds in weight, a fully developed 
oueen The superfeeding is now stopped, and 
the large cell sealed over. The gmb changes 
to a chrysalis, and becomes a fully developed 
Queen-bee in about a fortnight s time, readv 
to take up the important duties tliat lie 
.^before her 
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Over tht broad combs tho queen now in- 
cessantly unnders about laying eggs in empty 
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cells. Sometimes she lays eggs in the small 
worter cells, and sometimes in the la^e 
drone cells ; the former derelop into Worker- 
bees and the latter into Drones. Therefore, 
the Mother-bee, in addition to the power of 
prodncing an enormous number of ferUle 
eggs for years in succession, has also this 
further astonishing faculty ; — that she can 
lay three totally different kinds of ^gs at 
will, changing from one variety to the other 
just when and where it pleases her. There 
IS no doubt of the marvel of this, nor of the 
mystery ; and even when we arrive at an 
understanding of how it all comes about, 
though the seemingly miraculous side of the 
matter disappears, we find ourselves face to 
face with a greater marvel than ever. 

Wasps 

Among the wasps, the male rarely lives 
for many hours after his wedding or nuptial 
flight, which usually happens about the com* 
mencemeot of the winter season The queen 
on alighting to the ground appears to feel 
drowsy, and finding a suitable place, such as 
a crevice m the bark of a tree or a split 
in the wooden work of some building or its 
walls, goes to sleep for about five months 
Thus she remains dormant throughout winter 
She wakes up about the middle of April, 
feeling a little dazed and stiff, and comiog 
out of her hiding place, she warms herself 
for about an hour in the sun This appears 
to renovate her, for she soon becomes active, 
cleanses her jaws, brushes her legs and 
wings and starts on her motherly duties of 
founding a thriving city with perhaps as 
many as fifty thonsand inhabitants — all her 
children 

She flies about visiting old and broken 
fences, until she discovers suitable building 
■ma‘nfna\ tor Vue city which she has to esta- 
blish As soon as she is able to locate such 
material, she flies again and decides 
upon the spot where she is to construct her 
nest ^ If the selected place requires any 
cleautug, she immediately proceeds to do it; 
one can easily observe her doing this duly 
as every now and then she comes out rf 
the hole carrying each time something in 
her mouth — a scrap of dried nutshell, a bit 
of root or_ seed, and not infrequently a 
pebble — which she drops outside. 

After the cleaning is done, she quickly 
arranges her toilet {which is always an im- 
portant matter with a wasp) and proceeds to 
fetch the building material bit by bit This 


h tamed by mastication into a pulp and 
first used to form a stout little ‘papier- 
mache’ pillar attached to a projecting portion 
in the roof of the chamber— for the wasp 
builds the roof of its home first Then to 
the end of this footstalk, a cap of the same 
material is added about half an inch in 
diameter To the underside of this cap four 
cells are attached, and in this manner the 
first stage in a new wasp city is built In 
each of these four cells an egg is laid by 
the queen-wasp, and other cells are added 
until a layer of cells is foimed each with an 
egg deposited in it Jleanwhile the eggs 
which were laid first hatch out, and the 
queen feeds them on chopped insects and 
vegetable food which she has to find and 
prepare In the course of tliree weeks, the 
grubs which emerge from the first four eggs 
grow so large a* to completely fill up their 
cells They then seal up their cells them- 
selves with a white cap , after which they 
trouble their mother no more In ten days' 
time these grubs change into worker-wasps 
and emerge out of the cells by cutting them 
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The Thuek classes of Wasp Fousd ct each Nest 


b 'centre is tlie Fera\1a or qs 
Superior size Oo tlm IcU is tbs soils sr 
feelers, end on tlio njht la the actire Iittli 


open with their sharp jaws By the time 
this happens, the paper-making powers o? 
the queen-wasp decline, and this work is 
taken up by the four young daughters, who 
thongh sexually imperfect and smaller in 
size, are like her in all other respects, for 
they can build new cells and tend the young 
just as well as she Day by day new workers 
appear, and soon the qneen does nothing 
but deposit eggs in the cells as rapidly as 
they are built by the workers 

Roth the queen and the worker-wasps 
are endowed by nature with some wonder- 
fnlly made tools to carry on thenest-building 
function. Tiie tinv shreds of wood bitten off 
from a wooden paling by means of tho'jaws 
are worked up in the complex machinery of 
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tbo nioulh and mixed with a Biimmy secre- 
tion, until at Inst a pnpcr-piilp is produced 
is then spread out into a thin layer 
and lidded either to the outer wells ot Jh© 
city or to the tiers of cells within. 

Just how the paper is manufactnred, 
and what tools nro employed in its 

production, wc do not quite understand, as 
tho machinery of the mouth-parts is rather 
complex, and it would bo out of place hero 
to enter imo Ihedefoils of stiuctureof the bit- 
ing horny jaws (mandible^), or of the delicate 
transparent four-lobed tongue to the sides of 
which is attached n pair ot small jointed 
feelers, or of the .sensor)’ siT-Jointcdconipler 
feelers outside the tongue. Suffice it to say 
that whatever wort tho wasp has to perform, 
whether it is carrying a little stone out 
from the buildiug site of tho nest, biting 
through strong roots, manufacluring paper 
pulp, robbing the orchard, ot stealing tiny 
portions of sweets from the kitchen or the 
coofectionor’s shop which it sometimes pre- 
fers to its more lawful prey, the flies— is done 
by these tools 



Si> the city grows apace , new tfers are 
suspended to those above by short pilUrs 
until several floors are made Some of the 
nests are of immense size — the one placed m 
the Caleufta mu.seum a short tune ago 
belonging to a species of tree-wasps measuies 
more tlian three Ret in duanieter, and con- 
sists of over a dozen tiers Towards the end 
of summer, the wasp city js at the height of 
its glory: food is .abund.snt. and tUou'ands of 
busy cifizens are extremely active About 
this time too some \ery large cells are built 
in the loner tiers and extra- food is supplied 
to the grubs that hatch within them Tlien 
(here comes a terrible blow to the communi^. 


the vitality of the quefn-wrfp beerrres ei- 
hdusfed and ahe can no longer eggs, 

and tho workers scon find Ihtmi-elves idle 
having no new gicibs to feed. Mfien this 
happens the large cells are ent open and from 
them emerge a host of young queens, while 
at the same time from other cells appear 
Iheir suitors — slender-hodied male wasps with 
very long feelers In the course of a few 
days the mates oro selected, and the pairs 
leave the nest, accompanied by some workers, 
never to return. 

A good many of (he workers still remain 
in the nest, but they appear to go mad. 
Their sole occupation consists in pnlling out 
the half-developed grubs from liieir cells 
and leaving them at the entrance of the cest 
to perish Several ridiculous explanations 
ha'obeen given of this action It is not 
infrequently attributed to a merciful instinct 
on the p.art of the workers who. rcali-ing 
tl),at with the apprp.scb of tho coming rold 
weather they will not be ab’e to rear their 
charges, terminate their suffering la Ibis 
way. The belter explanation is perhaps one 
of ssnihtion Until late to the year there 
are still queens and males to emerge, so the 
last scrnco rendered by ttre woikcrs fo 
their race is the removal of these 

grubs, so that the sexual individuals 

may mature in a healthy atmosphere W hen 
all tb© grubs are removed from (he cell?, 
the workers for«nke the nest, and ha\ing no 
home (les or young to feed, they become 
freebooters, giving themsekes over to orgies 
in any warm kitchen or sweetmeat seller’s 
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shop where they can " scent savonry food. 
Eren if they escape the hands of the coot 
or the siwpkeeper their time is now- 
short; for having deserted their nest, they' 
find little shelter, and sooner or later, wet 
and cold overtake them 

Therefore, in the early history of a wasp 
hive, there are two kinds of individnals only 
— the qneen and her daughters. The IMrf 
kind, the male, appears at the end of summer — 
when the city is at the zenith of its glory, 
and when certain marriageable daughters 
have been born to the community from which 
he can select a wife. His fnnction in life 
having been fulfilled, he perishes, together 
with all the busy workers of the city in 
which he was bom Only the yonng queens 
aie able to survive the winter and become 
the mothers of new communities. Their 
husbands never see the thousands of citizeos 
of which they are the fathers; indeed they 
never see the beginaing and early stages of 
a city at all. 

The qneen-wasp is not nearly so aggres- 
sive os the workers, and much less likely to 
sting; the barbs on her darts are often very 
imperfectly developed A worker-wasp may 
lose its life white stinging an enemy, owing 
to its darts adhering, but the queen, in the 
ioterests of the race, is more protected, and 
uses her sting for its trne original fnnction, 
of egg-laying The ovipositor of the worker- 
wasp, having largely lost its original function 
has now developed into a complex weapon of 
ofTence, and is also used (or paralysing 
living prey by means of its poison. The male 
wasp is harmless in this respect 

Thus we see that in its soci.al economy 
the wasp is as marvellous as the bee. 

Ams 

OS the Saar gr<?ups oS seeis! insects 
mentioned above, adaptive plasticity attains 
its boldest and richest c-xpression in the 
ants. They occupy a unique position in the 
insect world on account of their dominance 
as a group, ns is shown first in their high 
degree of variability exhibited in the great 
number of tiieir species, sub species and varie- 
ties; second, in their numerical ascendancy 
in indniduals; third, in their wide distri- 
bution over the earth; fourth, in (heir re- 
markable longevity — and colonies often ont- 
livc a generation of men ; fifth, in their 
abandonment of certain over-specialised 
modes of life from which the other social 
insects seem not to have been able to 
emancipate themselves; and sixth, in theif 
37—5 


manifold relationships with plants and other 
animals — man included. Sir John Lubbock 
has well said that : 

“If we judge animals fav tiieir inteiiigence as 
evidenced in their actions, it is not the guerilla and 
the_ chimpanzee, but the bee, and. above all. the ant 
which approach nearest to man.” 

Indeed, the resemblances between men 
and ants are so very conspicuous that they 
have been noted even by the aboriginal 
thinkers. Folk-lore, and primitive poetry, 
and philosophy show the ants as an abiding 
source of similes expressing the fervid 
activity and co-operation of men. Althongh 
these similes have become trite from re- 
petition, the scientific student can hardly free 
himself from the many anthropomorphisms 
nhich they suggest. He is forced to admit 
that the social aud psychical ascendency of 
.ants among invertebrates constitutes a very 
striking example of convergent development 
The palaeontologist may bo inclined to admit 
tbafthis convergence has a deeper signific- 
ance, (hat it may have been due, in fact, 
since ants and mammals seem to make their 
appearance simultaneously lu mesozoic times, 
to some peculiar transitory conditions that 
favoured the birth of forms destined to 
dominance through extraordinary psychical 
endowment What these conditions were we 
have but the slenderest hope of ever knowing. 
Perhaps they may be conceived as haring 
favoured psychical mutations which are not 
only more remarkable but also more obscure 
than the physical mutations now engrossing 
(he attention of biologists. Be this as it may, 
there is certainly a sinking parallelism be- 
tween the development of human and ant 
societies as wc shall see later on. 

Life History 

Before we direct onr attention to some of 
the more extraordinary ant colonies let us 
examine the typical life history of these 
insects, for, with few exceptions, the general 
life of one community is very similar to that 
of any other. 

Au ant*s nest may bo bnilt above or bo- 
low ground; in hollow trees; in plant galls; 
in decaying wood — in fact, no situation may 
be said to be wholly unsuitable for a nest 
if the right kind of ant is at hand to make 
use of it The mating of the sexes as a whole 
centres in the males and females. In those 
species in which one or the other of the 
sexual forms arc wiuglcs-’, the mating must 
take place within the nest or on the 
ground outside. But, when both sexes aro 
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winged, mating iicailj'^ always fates place in 
tl)o nir; in fine summer weather, fJie males 
and young queens take to nuptial fliglR 
■When the hour for this draws near, a strange 
excitement pervades the rants, of workers. 
In some species, even the hllnd and etiolated 
ones venture out into llio sunlight and 
accompany the males and females to llio 
chtrance of (he nest. The winged forms move 
about in tremulous Indecision, but, ftaally 
^eDto^e forth, run about on the stones or 
climb about on tho grass blades till they 
have filled their trachea with a plentiful 
supply of oxygen Then they spread their 
wings, and aro soon lost to view; rising in 
the nir they glitter like sparks, pale into 
curling smoko andaio lostto Mew high in the 
air. “Sometimes the swarms of a whole district 
Jiave been noticed to unRo their countless 
myriads, and, seen at a distance, produce the 
effect resembling tho flashing of (be Aurora 
Borealis, or that of rainbow hues in (he 
spray of laughing waterfalls” Duriog Ibis 
flight of lore, mating takes place, and their 
evolutions so far as they ean be observed, 
resemble tliose of (he honey-bee so apHy 
described by Maeterlinck, — 

“She drunk wilh her wings, obeying Ibe Jaw 
oJ the race that chooses her lover, and enacts that 
the strongest alone shaJt attain her in (hoeoliludc 
of the other, uses still and, for the first tunc 
in life, the blue morninc air rushes into Jier 
stigmata, singing its song like the blood of lieaven 
in the nijnad tubes of the tracheal sacs, nourished 
on space tJiat fill Ihe centre of the body She risns 
still A region must bo found unliannted by birds, 
else thi t ruifflit piofano the ■mysterv. She rises 
still, and already the ill-assorted tioop below are 
dwindlms and falling asunder. Tbe feeble, mfinn, 
tho aged, unwelcoma ill-fed who bare flown from 
inaetire or iirroverisbed cities, ihese renounce the 
pursuit and dis.sppear la the void OalyasaiaJl 
indef.otigable cluster remain, suspended in infinite 
She Luminons hei wmgs foroac final effort now the 
chosen of incomprcbenMble forces lias reached her. 
has seized her and bounding aloft with united 
*bn v-fivjjbivi, yjinsJ. 'if. ‘bftjx ‘•niarJty^iuvL 
flight whirls for one socond in the hostile madness 
of loie.” 

It must be noted, howovor, that there ate 
seieial important differences between the 
nuptial flight of ants aud honey bees. In the case 
of the bees, there is the single female for whom 
the males compete: whereas among the ants 
there may bo hundreds of females More- 
over tho pairs of ants often descend lo tlie 
earth in copula and always separate withont 
the female tearing away tlie male genitalia. 
Nor does the female ant as a rule return to 
the colony in which she was born In both 
ca'ujs the male dies soon after matiag 


On descending to the cartli.tlife first care of 
Hie fertilised female is to dhest herself of her 
wjug<^ he«cc/orfh useless (o her. This she 
'accotnpihhes cither by pulling llicm off with her 
legs and jaws or by rubbing them off against 
grass blades, pebbles etc She is now an 
isolated being restricted to a purely terrestrial 
existence. During her life in the parental 
nest, she liad stored her body wilh food in 
the form of fat and bulky wing muscle*. 
With this physiological endowment and with 
an elaborate inherited disposition, c-alled 
instinct, she proceeds lo establish a colony 
out of her own substance. She begins by 
exeat ating a Small burrow, and cnhirging it 
into a chamber at the blind end, closes the 
entrance and shuts lierself away from the 
outside world This engineering feat (in the 
case of one proceeding alone) causes the ant 
much tribulation She often wears away all 
Jier mandibular teeth, rubs the hair from the 
body, and mars her burnished or sculptured 
amour At length, bruised and scratclied, (lie 
queen, in her cloisteicd seclusion, passes 
da>s, weeks, or even months waiting for tho 
eggs to mature in her ovaries When these 
eggs baio reached their fall size at tbe ex- 
pense of her fat body and degenerating 
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wiDg-muscles, tliey are laid in little pactets 
after having been fertilised with a few of tho 
many thousand spermatozoa stored np in her 
-spermalheoa during the nuptial flight. These 
are nursed till they hatch as minute larvae 
or grubs, and are nourished by the qneen 
from its saliva* derived from the fat stored 
in her body and eventually developed into 
undersized workers (workers minor), whose 
first care is to break away into the outer 
world and to proceed with the enla^taGnt 
of the nest. The newly hatched workers bring 
food for the queen, and she regains some of 
her original plumpness, but remains all tho 
ftmo perhaps for 15 years a lonely self-sacri- 
ficing egg-laying machine. 

In an incredibly short time, the community 
is in fall swing. The ill-formed ortginal 
workers are replaced by more lusty indivi- 
duals from a different kind of eggs laid in 
clusters aud not in cells like those of bees 
and wasps. Tho greatest care is bestowed 
upon them by the workers, and they are 
covered with saliva by frequent licking which 
causes them to stick together in batches 
Tins renders their transport easier either 
from chamber to cliaraber on account of the 
variation of temperatnre aud moistnre from 
hour to hour, or to a place of safety to caso 
of no accident to tho nest. 

The grubs which hatch from the later 
eggs of the queen, (or queens) are soft- 
bodied, blind, legless helpless little creatures 
Their nurses supply them with nourishment 


At length the grubs reach the stage at 
which it is necessary to change info chrysalids, 
so the nurses embed them in the earth till 
they hare spun their cocoon (the embedding 
is done *so that the grubs may get some 
points of attachment for the silk), then 
they dig them up and store them in 
piles. Inside the cocoon the grub trans- 
forms into the adult insect, and when the 
changes are almost completed, tho nnrses once 
more come to the rescue ; by splitting up the 
silkeu envelope, they remove the halt-formed 
ant {caUoic) from within. The callow is help- 
less, its legs feelers and wiu^s, if it be a 
winged form, are closely folded to its body; 
all these organs are cleaned, licked dry and 
unfolded by the, diligent nurses. In short, 
they literally set 'the callow on its feet. 

These immature c.iJJows soon develop into 
males or females, or soldiers as the case may 
be. The sfrnctiiro of the nests, the number 
of castes— that is to say, individuals modified 
in some specna! m.mner for the accomplish- 
ment of definite duties aud the habits of the 
workers differ widely in the various species. 

Id some species, workers (normally a caste 
of DOD-reproductivo females) of difi’erent ages 
perform different tasks foraging or bonse- 
keeping, fighting or narsing, as the case may 
be, and the division of labour is associated 
with difference of structure. Thus in tho 
Sanba or Umbrella Ant of Brazil (Ecodoma 
cepbalotcs) so well described by Bates in his 
Naturalist on the A.Taazoas, tliire are three 


from their own mouths consisting 
(if partly digested food, or masti- 
cated insects caught by the 
workers, portions of sced<» or other 
vogetahlo matter. For a month or 
more, the nuRiog is continned 
and in order that the grubs may 
develop into he.il{hy wcB-growo 
ants. It is necessary that they 
should he surrounded during their 
various stages of growth with an 
atmosphere of constant temperatnre 
and humidity. To bring this 
about, the nurses remove their 
charges from place to p5.acc within 
the nest and they are arranged in 
Mies according to their age*. 
The nurses of one Texas species 
are in the habit of bringing their 
charges to the surface after night- 
fall, and slowly promenading up 
and down with them after the 
manner of Ininian beings 
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of •workers. All the de’slnicfire 
labour of cutting six-pence like discs _ from 
the leaves of plants is done by individuals 
with small heads, while others with enomous- 
ly largo heads simply walk about looking on. 
These norlfr-mojors arc not soldiers nor is 
tliero any need of supervising ofTiccrs. Bates 
thinks that they serve as pa«si\e jnstromenls 
of protection to the real workers against the 


attack' of insectivorous animals. Tlie third 
order of workers includes verystrango fellows, 
witli the samekind of head as the work-majors 
have, but (he front is clothed with hairs-' 
instead ofbcingpolifhed. and they^hare in the 
middle of the forehead a twin “simple eye 
which none of the others posse^c. 

(7b he concluded 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOLI FESTIVAL 


BY PROF. JOGES-CHANDRA RAY. M. A. MDY'ANIDHI 


I -iHE Holi festival of ^o^thorn India is 
known as Dol-Yatra in Bengal It is 
■ pie-emmentlv a festival of those who 
are devotees of Tishnu. whethcf f 

Naraynna or Krishna Well-to-do 
have generally a separate pavilion specially 
built for the occasion, while ©there erect 
a temporary canopied structure for the 
purpose Early in the raoming of the a^ 
pointed dav, the Full Moon day m the month 
of Phalguua, the deity is brought u. bis 
thione to the pavihou and placed there 
with Ins face turned to the south nc is 
anointed and bathed, and, after the usual wor- 
ship with flowers, touched with coloured 
nowder The throne is suspended bv means 
of cords and rocked seven times Hence the 
uame is Dol or swinging. Sometimes he is car- 
ried in a procession in the afternoon amid 
creat reioieing, and coloured powder and 
water thrown on each others pereon 
ahu‘= ends the festival which is sometimes 
continued for a few days more. In the pre- 
ceding night, however, there is a!«o r^ 
loicing. though chiefly among children A 
houfiie IS made in the evening in a 

ficiire called ‘meda’ or ram is burnt Ihis 
ceremony is known ns Charchan m Sanskrit, 
and ‘Chaueban’ in Bengali . . -.v 

There arc vaiious legends connected with 
the festival, and practice differs jn 
mts of Ibe conolry It geDerolly bolieved 

„ the irras ifonth of rliolsuoo H K <■> 

oelrt'ot; Ibo ndorototjojInlspnoE 
S a Vtalbet, sod the ?«■»». 

So, scn>elm.cs gi«o to -t o-jocisted -o.th 


hilarity, and, in parts of India, with coa^e 
revelry among the lower cla'ses, has lent colo- 
ur to the view. 

Bui there are serious difficulties in the 
way of accepting this origin. Firstly, it fails to 
explain the practice of burning a bonfire on 
(he night preceding Holi into which 
supposed figure of a ram is thrown. 
can understand the enjoyment of a swing on 
a full-moon night in spring and merry-ma- 
king with coloured powder and wafer ; bat 
why should there be fire aho ? In Maha- 
rashtra and other parts of the country, the 
full-moon night is kno'wn ns Huta^anl, mean- 
ing the night on which a sacrificial offer- 
ing is made to fire The character of the 
festival IS thus crrapletetly ch.inged into a fire 
festival. Secondly, Dol-Yatra is not an isolated 
festival occurring once a year in spring. It 
has its counterpart in the rainy sea'on, 
exactly six months after. It is then known 
as Ilindol in Sanskrit, and Jliulan in Bengali, 
which, being derived from, the same root as 
DoU al«o means ‘a swing But who would 
ever think- of a swinging pastime under 
incessant torrents of ram in the month of 
Sravana ? Thirdly, liow to account for the 
ongin of another Dol in Chaitra, a month 
after Hob Though this is not as popular as 
the first Do], it is not without authoritv. 
FoutOily, riialgitn.a, the mouth in which Holi 
is kept, was not a spring month in ancient 
times and, wore it not for the precession of 
the equinoxes described later on, would have 
been now a winter month, unsuitable for 
bolding c.arnival Fifthly, wo should remember 
that there is a festivity a mouth offer Holi 
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in which Madana, the Indian cnpid, is wor- 
shipped. If Holi were in origin an amorons 
sport of Sri Krishna, one should have con- 
sidered it superfluous in view of the Madana 
festival. Sixthly, if Holi were of recent date, 
the time appointed for it appears to have 
been ill chosen, since Phalguna is cold in 
Upper India where the festival is extremely 
popular and 'where it probably originated. 

All these difficulties disappear jf one re- 
calls the hhtory of our calendar and takes 
Holi to be an anniversary in memory ol the 
New Tear’s Day sacrifice which used to be 
performed by the Tedic Rishis of oM The 
event was so remote in time that its origin 
was forgotten, and various legends grew up 
in course of time to account for the celebra- 
tion. Tet, as will be presently seen, Uiere 
is a suhstratnm of truth in tliem, garbed 
though they are with ignorant fancy of 
various times. This festival, a reminiscence 
of the commencement of a new year, is not 
a solitary instance of its Rind. It is preceded 
by the observance of ‘Jlaha-Siva-ratri’, the 
Great Good Eve, a fortnight before Holi, and 
these two are analogous in significance to 
Rasa-Tatra and Deepali in the month of 
Kartika^ when a new calendar began 
The third calendar, and the present one 
began in Asvina with Kojagari and Mahalaya 
and analognes in Chaitra in which there is 
again a Siva-ratri followed by a ^ Dol and 
Madana festival. 

There are numerous instances of feasts in 
our calendar which appear to have been 
appointed for the purpose of marking astro- 
nomical cycles, suclj as Yuga, MaDvantara, 
Knlpa, Samkranti, Ac, .and Dnrga Puja in 
Asvina and also six months after in Chaitra 
appears to hare originated with a cycle of 
astronomers. The fixing of the dates of the 
masts was neither accidental nor faocifal. 
Tbt wi^e men ol old took adranhige of 
astronomical and historical events and en- 
joined religious observance, may be to com- 
memorate them, jnst as they selected 
picturesque places for shrines and pilgrimage. 

The Dol-Vatra, literally the swing festival, 
js one of the*:)? jfs clue is fonnd both in 
the legends and the d.ate which is the Fnll 
moon night in the month of Phalguna. It is 
well known, the Aryans counted days by 
nights as we do even now throughout India 
in the name of ‘tithi’. It is a lunar day, 
ju«t as tliD rooritbs Ph.sJguna, Cb-sifra Ac, are 
all lunar. 

At first e.ich month commenced with a 
Full moon, and the names of the mouths were 


derived from those of the constellations which 
rose with the Full moon. Thus the name of 
the mouth, Phalguna, meant the month of 
30 nights beginning with the full-moon occur- 
ing in or abont the constellation, Phalguni. 
There are two constellations, first and second 
which bear this name. Long afterwards, 
for some reason or another, the beginning 
of the month was changed from Full moon to 
New moon, thus transferring the Full moon 
Qigbt to the middle of each month. But as 
the names of the months were not changed, 
the two systems of counting, thoogh still in 
use, have often been a sonree of confusion. 

The Aryans had of course a year, depend- 
ing upon the annual motion of the snn, 
divided into two halves, the ’Ayana’, consist- 
ing of 180 days each. They particularly 
noticed the solstices with which are connected 
long and short nights, winter and summer; 
and the half-year, the Ayana, was the period 
from one solstice to the other. The two 
equinoxes were also observed, and these two 
together with the two solstices gave the six 
seasons, three in each half-year. 

It was soon found that the twelve months 
consisting of 354 days did not complete the 
year. In some years there were thirteen 
full moons, and in coarse of time, two or 
more months in excess of tho number cal- 
colated at the rate of twelve per year. As 
a consequence it became impossible to know 
the seasons from the names of the months 
and to perform agricultural operations in 
right tune After a great deal of anxious 
consideration, the Rishis devised the system 
of omiitisg the extra months and displayed 
tho marvellous ingenuity of practically con- 
vertiog tho lunar months into solar and 
makiDg them represent twelve equal divisions 
of tho ecliptic. 

The four cardinal points of the ecliptic 
would have been now in their re'peclhe 
months but for what ^Veste^D astronomers 
call the precession of the eqoinoxes, or, as 
we say, of the solstices. They tell us that 
the points are not fixed like the star«, but 
continuously move backwards, tliongh very 
slowly, at the rate of 1 degree in 72 years. 
As a consequence, each point falls b.ick by 
a month in about 2300 years. For instance, 
autumnal equinox, which now happens earlj’ 
in Asvina. was not there befoie. It was at 
one time in Karfika, at a remoter time in 
Maigasirsha, and so on, tnaliag a complete 
revolution in about 2<*,000 years. 

The two equinoxes are always six months 
apart, and so are the solstices. 2heso four aro 
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separated from one another 'by an interval 
of three months. Henco if, 

(1) autumnal equinox falls on Asvina full mcon, 
tlie vernal must fall on Chaitra 

water solstice on Fausha ^ 

summer on Ashadha ^ 

(2) aut. equi. in Kartika, wint. sol. in Mas:ba 

ver. Vaisakha, sum. „ Sravana 

(3) aut. equi on Jlarjiasirsha.'wintBol. in Pbalguna 

ver. Jyaishtha, sum. Bbadra 

Let us no'v return to the mam question. 

Wo have suggested that Dol-Yatra is a 
celebration of the New Year’s Day of ancient 
times If so, the ye.sr must have begun in 
Phalguaa on the Full Moon night. Bat was 
this month counted the first month at any time 
of which we have any record? The question 
has been sufficiently answered in Tilak’s 
Orioii in which he has given many referenc- 
es from the Vedas to show that Phafguna was 
at one time the end and beginning of 
the year Let us see which of the four 
points could fall in this month The vernal 
equinox could cot have occurred in the 
month, Since it cow happens in Chaitra, which 
was yet to come For the same reason 
summer solstice is excluded. Tbe autumnal 
equinox which now happens in Asviua may 
also bo left out, since it implies an antiquity 
of about 32,000 years. The only point left 
IS the winter solstice, and we know for 
certain that the ancients used to commenco 
the year from winter solstice, that is, from 
the moment the sun began his northern coarse 
Blit from what wo hare seen .aboie. if the 
winter solstice was in Phalguna, the mitumna) 
equinox must have been then in the roonlli 
of Marg.asirsha Hence we «ee that. longldy 
speaking, the seasons ha\e receded since tho 
time by at least two months To be precise, 
the change takes us back to 3000 B C. the 
beginning of the Kali-yuga 

It will bo easy now to trace tho ongm of 
Hindol in the month of S^a^R^a Probably 
it ji'ed to be observed in Bhadra. which is 
the sixth month after Plialguna. and on 
account of change of calendar, probably due 
to the greater length of the first six solar 
months counted from Vaisaklin, the festival came 
tn beplaced in Sravana It i«, however, clear 
that what happened to the sun in Ph.alguna 
bad a counterpart in Sraiana, when he was 
in the other soBticc And if any one obsencs 
the sun's journey, north and south, he 
will at once notice remarkable similarity with 
the to and fro motion of a pendulum, especially 
when tho sun is ob'Orved in tho roCndinn. 
The pcnduliinj is only upside down, and the 


period of semi-oscillation six months. The 
swinging motion is perceived only at the 
time of return. Metaphorically, the sun is 
mounted on a swing. In this connection, the 
word, Yafra, is sigoificanf. It means motion 
or j'oumey.and it is Dol-Yatra, the motion of 
a pendulum. As seen from high latitudes, the 
luminous orb appears low down in the sky in 
mid-winter, rising higher and higher every 
day and sending down coveted warmth and 
light and making the period pleasant and 
auspicious for all kinds of ceremonies After 
reaching a certain point, still away from the 
zenith, it stops fora few days as if unable to 
decide whether to proceed onwards or to go 
b.ick. Tlie same thing happens when it 
.irrires at tho southern station, and these are 
the tiroes when it appears to be rocking in 
a cradle. 

But the sun has been ever doing the 
journey in this fashion, .'lud what is there 
peculiar to tho Del Yatra to connect it with 
tbe mid-winter ceremony of ancient times ? 
Acompleto answeris found m the legendsand 
also ID tho Maba-Siva-Ratri obserianco on 
tho fifteeath uigbt preceding Dol It will be 
renicaibered that whoa winter sotstice was in 
rhalguD.'i, tho autnniDsl equinox was neces- 
sarily iQ Maiga-sirslia The latter month 
is commonly known in Bengal by its other 
name ‘Agrahayana’ which literally ine.sns the 
first month of tbo year It is also to bo 
noted that while the names of nil the 
months are derived from tho names of tneUe 
coDStetlatiOQs, (his name, agrahayana, is 
no exception, directly telling ns the beginning 
of tho year. 

Hut it will be said that a year cannot 
have two beginnings ono in Flialguna and (he 
other lu Agrahaj an.i Yetweknow both maybe 
current at ono and thos.snio time and among 
Iho Same people For instance, we have in 
c.'j.’J y'v'wr .krjw,' Va'swH'.? J«i, .s>.od a 
religious vear from Chaitra Sukla. Village 
people count the year sometimes from Fausha 
(mid-winter), sometimes from rams (Varslia, 
from which ‘Vnrsha’, the ycai), and even 
from Durga-puja (autiimn) It was thcreforo 
not uou'u.ai to havo two beginnings of the 
year according to Iho purpose of chronology. 

In thoGceta, Sn Krishna described himself 
the first of everything that is counted, one 
of which is tho month of Jtnrgasirsha 

Tlio namc,of this month is derived from 
Ihe constellation, Mrigssira oi Orion, tho grc.sf 
Hunter of Greek mythology, It has tigured 
prominently in popular f.sncy.and a very largo 
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number of legends lias clustered round it 
Hero was mighty Vritra of Vodic fame slain 
by Indra, and the'grnnd sacrifice of Daksha 
destroyed by Rudta, the fearful, the bead of 
Daksha being transformed into that of a goat 
or deer. Here the demon, lirala by name, 
who used to assume the form of a ram to 
lure uuweary Brahmanas to destruction was 
at last eaten and digested by the sage, 
Agastya The curious reader is referred 
to the History of Hindu astronomy in Bengali 
by the present writer (or an explanation of 
these and many other stories connected 
with the striking figure of the constellation 
Purans, the repositories of popular tales of 
ancient times, liavo not forgotten to tell us 
that Holaka or Uolika from which the name 
HoH has been given to Dol-Yatra, was a de- 
moness who was burnt to death, because, ac- 
cording to one account, she used, like Pwtana. 
to eat children Tlio name is. however, not 
found in ancient literature, and Sanskrit lex- 
icons do not mention it It was probably a 
vernacular name like Dhundha of Maharashtra, 
meaning terrible, and pcriiaps a corruption 
of the Sanskrit name, ILaka or HiUaVa the 
three stars in Orion's bolt And well might 
the people dread and abuso her , for with 
lier appearance oa the eastern horizon at 
sunset came diseases, chiefly respiratory, to 
which children*succaaibed. and Vedic RisUis 
pi'a>ed to Indra, that they might ontliie a 
hundred Sarat (autumn) YThat Margasirsha 
was seasonally at one time, the month of 
Kartika became later, and reecned the noto- 
rious appellation of 'Yama-danishtra''. the jaws 
of death. 

^ It w&s therefore not surprising th.st Sn- 
Krishna vhile a child had to suffer from an 
attack of Putana, a demoness who disguised 
as a woman used to poison children, and 
Ayurvedic writers included her among the 
infantile diseases It is also just possible 
that the idea of celebrating Durga-puja lu 
the mouth of Asvina, as a mother protecting 
her children against a dark-skinned Astir, 
terrible iu the form of a wild buffalo, ori- 
ginated in this way. 

According to another account, Holika is 
plainly described as a sister of Sambat, the 
year (from which the era of that name), and 
the old year is cremated in ojder to usher in 
the new. In Eastern Bengal, Holaka is des- 
cribed as an old woman who is burnt to 
death. The mist of uncertainty can no longer 
cloud our vision as to the origin of Dol-Tatra. 
Probably bonfire meant also rejoicing on the 
New Year’s Eve as it does iu Deepali, though 


unfortunately it is a moon-lit night at the 
time of Dol. Possibly the illununatiou used 
to take place in Marga-sirsha, and it is sur- 
prising, that, a bonfire in the name of burn- 
ing a ineila (ram) is sometimes made in parts 
of Western Beugal in this month on tho 
occasion of ‘Kavanna’ ceremony, the feast 
of first partaking of new rice after harvest- 
ioff. 

When the New-Moon month was inlro- 
duced, the year no longer began with tho Full 
moon in rtialgiinn ft began with tiio preceding 
New Moon, and the night received the name 
of Maha-Sivn-ratri In Bengal, we have bosn 
using a solar calendar and tiieroforo attaching 
importance to Samkrauti — tho day on which 
tho sun enters a sign of the zodiac. But 
to those who follow the luni-solar calendar and 
count d.iys by tithi. the beginning of a lunar 
month IS equally important As there .are twelve 
lunar months inn year, they count twelve Siva- 
ratn. each occurring just one night before 
New Moon, and may therefore be called New 
Mouth’s Eve One of these is Maba-Siva-ratn, 
the Great Eve. because it is a New Year’s 
Eve also. ITo need not trouble ourselves 
with tho qiicstioii whether this eve belongs 
to Fhalgnna or the preceding month of Magfi. 
The same ijueshon arises with the 
Dewall night, whicli was surely tho Now 
Year's Eve when autumnal equiuot fell 
in tho month of Kartika A fortnight 
later there is Rasa-Yatra, said to be a 
sportive circular dance of Sri ICrishna Tlio 
night. Rasa-purnmia i?. however, also known 
as Tiipuri-Piunima, on whicii Taralnsura, 
an Asur or demon formed of Taraka or stars, 
was slain by Kartikeya, tlio General of the 
gods (Deva-sennpati), and foster son of Knt- 
tala, the Pleiades It is needless to say what 
att tlicso mean and who the Asur was He 
was of course killed when the antumual 
equiuox had receded from Marga-sirsha full 
moon to Nartika full moon, and the vv inter 
solstice from Phalguna to Magh about 2300 
B C making tho latter month pure and 
auspicious even for leaving this woiW as 
renowDOd Bhishma did after waiting on Ins 
bed of arrows for fifty-eight days. In 
auother account, the name of the Asur was 
Mabishasura, the same as is represented in 
Durga-puja and killed by the goddess Sho 
ndes on a lion, since the constellation, Phal- 
guuli is in the zodiacal sign, Leo, whence 
the people of Madras who follow the solar 
calendar call the Holi festival, Siiaga, 

the festival of the Simha or Leo 
month, exactly as the people of Behar 
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call ' it I’lijijjiin from iU linpiionlni: <** 
llio moiitli of I’lial(;unii It h CHrioiif to 
ob’-orvo tiow llio f.nnio olJ story Invented in 
iiiicifiit titnos lins been pnscrved, thoush ‘llio 
ocra'.ion nliicli Ka\o it luomincnce no longer 
existed. In tlio tiro festisal of Dol-Yatra, llio 
ABiir lins K“t tlio name, Jlciidrnsnr, obxioiisly 
3Ifdlirn‘'iir!i, an nsiir In tlio ^Impe of ‘niedhra* 
or mill. Tor. sve nro told lio could assume 
any form lie nisbed Wo now see wiiy I’adma 
J’urnn directs the burnini: of on animal fit 
for s.acrifice, such ns a Roat or rum. In parts 
of Northern IlenKal, a ram is actually placed 
in a minintiirc liouso m.ndo of bamboo and 
straw evidently for roasting, though taken 
out just hoforo the house is act on fire. 
The animal is afterwards killed and its 
tlesh distributed among the assembled crond. 

In parts of South licngal, a sweetmeat, of 
tho shape of a storied and pinnacled temple 
called ‘piatir, is sold in largo Quantities in 
fairs hold during tlio Dot festival. This 
appears to bo an imitation of tho fire-altar 
which tho Vcdic sacriQcors used to build 
with bricks for tho purpose of producing 
and keeping firo proMous to actual sacrifice. 
Wo BOO further that tlio proper time for Dol 
is just before 8un*riso on tho folloning day. 
the commcnccnioot of tho new year, and that 
the deity has to bo placed with bis face to 
the south, perhaps because tho sun has not 
yet turned to tho north 

Tho Full 5Ioon day in Sraiaiia, when the 
second Dol takes place, usually goes by tho 
name of Hakhi Pornima Oa this day (he 
deity is given a nc" sacred thread, and in 
imitation all the four classes of people near a 
thread to protect them from evil spinU in the 
next year. There is difTerenco of opinion as 
to tho day for this festival, some appointing 
it in the month of Bhadr.a and reminding us 
of the ancient calendar when the summer 
solstice took place in this month The sacred 
thread is no other than the endless ‘aditi’, the 
ecliptic, which encircles tho son anew who 
is supposed to pursue a new path on ihe 
completion of the old 

There is yet a third Dol This takes 
place in the bright half of Cbaifra The 
exact date varies. There is no bonfire, as 
there is none in Sravaua Dol This would 
have been inappropriate, since both of these 
had no connection with Jlriga-sira The 
Chaitra Dol goes by the name of Tbala Dol, 
or flouer Dol, and is really a coofmnatiOD 
of tho spring festival of Vedic times, the 
memory of which is preserved m Sansknt 
dramas such as Ratnavali. The name, Dol, 


applied to itnmst have been olater introduction 
when tho original significanco of tlio word 
had been completely forgotten. 

From tho d.'itos given above, it muit not 
bo Rupposed that Dol-Yafra or I{us.i-Yotra has 
been our festival since tlio remote times 
implied by them. We ore told by Yedic 
scholtrs tliat (he ni‘>his u«cd to perform 
Bacrificcs at the timc*> of full moon and new 
moon and of solstices .and eguiiio-xcs. There 
were other sacrificei performed at long in- 
tervals. Iherc wero sacrificial sessions in 
ono of nliich. wc nro told, tho sun’s annual 
course was imitated. On the day preceding 
a incrifice, tho fire-altar used to bo got ready 
and firo kindled by friction of two pieces 
of dry wood. The sacnficcs scried various 
pun’O^c**. ^^0 which was fo remember 
(he c.'ilcndar. The art of writing was unknown, 
and (ho daily affairs of lifo could not bo 
carried on without a calendar. Tiio sjcriflces 
became rarer iu later times, possibly through 
tho iDflucnceof Jaiiin and Buddhistic doctrines 
during (he rationalistic period of our Iiistory, 
but the memory persisted and assumed uew 
forms according to tho temperament and en- 
vironment of tho people. That Durga-puja is 
really a ‘Yajna’ or sacrifice is plainly told 
in tho ritual texts relating to it, and as tho 
Vcdic sacrifices were communal feasts, the 
puja has becomo a national fr^tival in fieii* 
gal Similar is the case with Dol which has 
replaced a Vcdic sacrifice, the memory of 
which though fading is still preserved in the 
roasting of mutton, though in name. In Ben- 
gal. Durga-puja is n puja among those who 
adopt the cult of Sakti, or primal energj'. 
In the rest of India, it is unknonn in the 
Bengal form It is there as Sarasvati-puja 
or bomo other, and instead of animal 

sacrifices us in Bengal, offerings of flowers 
aud fruit are made. Dol-Yatra has been 
a festival among tiiose who adopted the 
cult of Vishnu, the all-perrading energy 
sustaining the universe and cannot therefore 
have anything to do with destruction of life- 
On the contrary, humane feelings towards 
all creatures have been the predominant fea- 
ture of Vishnu worship In parts ^.f Western 
Bengal, a small effigy of rani is made of rice 
paste as a substitute of a living ram and 
burnt, reminding us of tho us© of rice cake, 
or ‘purudasa,’ in sacrifices in later times in 
the place of animal of more ancient iitual. 

From the explanation of the origin of the 
Dol festival as given here, it will not be 
correct to jump to the conclusion that it is 
snn worship. As seen in the worship of 
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deities Hindu religion is undoubtedly sym- 
boIicaL Tho three steps by which Vishnu 
has encompassed the three worlds are reprc- 
senlod by the three steps ot the san, Jtho 
'morning, noon, and oroning. Symbols may 
vary to some extent, and S.a!agrima, the 
round black piece of stone, is a variation of 
the same symbol 

No human thought is free from motapliors, 
and no religious worship is free from 
symbolism Whether God has made man 
after His imago or not, it is certain min has 
made God after him. and whether we call 
Him father or mother, friend or master, it is 
all the same symbolical. It is equally true that 
common people in all countries oiten con- 
found a symbol with the thing for which it 
stands. It was on this account that Hindu 
sagos did not approve of svtnbolic.il worship. 
But as the symbol, Cross, has continued to 
represent Christianity, and to bo an idol to 
many, &o the sun has been a symbol from 
remote pa-st to represent cosraical evolution, 
and every striking phenomenon brought about 
by the snn has been made an occasion to 
worship theOrdaiuer of the laws of creation. 
Dol-Tatra represents a cycle, albeit a short 
one, of a succession of natural events with 
which our life is interwoven, and has there- 
fore been made a token of remembrance of 
all cycles known to man. 

When, however, Srlkinshna was recog- 
nized as an iac,arnatioa of Vishnu, the sun 
was forgotten, but his acts were transferred 


to him. For instance, Srikrishna. wliilo an 
infant, is reputed to have broken a pair of 
Arjuna trees and upset a heavily loaded cart. 
And tho people wondered at tlio feats, which 
required superiiumau strenglii to accomplish, 
fo>^tting the facts that Arjuna is another 
name of I’halgims, and tiie constellation, 
Rohini, has been from its form called a cart 
ill astronomical literature. Stripped of tho 
allegory, tho sun is represented to liave left 
tho pair of constellations, Pbalguni, which by 
their stirs look like erect trees, aud consc- 
qiiently the constellation, Kohin! also, these 
two being situated just at the places of the 
solstico and equinox remembered in Dol. It 
is not possible to explain every incident in 
tho life of Sfiknshm during his boyhood. 
Thus, in spite of tho poetic veneer uncon- 
sciously laid upon his acts, many have been 
detected not to fit well with his after 
career 

Tho natural cravings of man for love and 
amuscmcot found, however, imaginary satis- 
faction in them. Dol Tatra was confounded 
with spring festival, and red-coloured powder 
and water added to complete the picture. 
There is nothing strange, nothing incongruous, 
in tho playful sports of the Beloved, who has 
over been drawing His creatures to Him in 
ways which He alone knows. And Vaishnavas 
are perfectly, right when they say that Dol 
and Ras Tatra are his eternal sports, the why 
and the wherefore of which will ever remain 
beyoud the ken of mankind. 
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This hismry ot Gujrat was written ly Ali 


the province, in 1750-60, just before its annexation 
Iw the Marathas. Its value lies m the fact that 
“Ali Muhammad had exceptional opportunities ; he 
wntea of things he had himself observed : he wm 
not only contemporary with the events descnl^ 
but himself took an important part in them He 
* additional ment, too. which is possessed by 


Muhammad Khan, the last of the Mughal di^rans of no other Persian historian of India, ft* , that he 
3S-6 
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TllK MODKUK RKVIEW FOIt MAUCH, 1020 


ftn<l rc-pytidcm^ in (he Ruidni I jr tYTif^idpratlom of Klyle andDOtoftfW- 
‘1^ TimB, /orri«fsrr}ih<?c'>f^wj>0'* 

*'^''’7™ ***”' noiliina den'« inf'orTtvl >crsion (xs pitch'll and n^red 
l^*^^l.'’'^t lyCfwwh). for thftChiDCso Hoddhht nlsnm to 
riCKlii(Yl 5D U'\Tt nUj2>iHjmjil Knofl a<iJ}OtJr«l KianMlw JuJirnV primeraJ yrcn^h JranMauc-afiD* 
n . ''"JJ ' of Iho more mod-’rn rcndmr? ol 
Ifm first lurt ofA.i .Muliamm-ui^ hwtre worl^ Sinnhrly. }m i.refm Kr>kino and lyid^’s tran«^ 
L'lvcrt tho hiHtory of (Jujrai from tj,p wl)p#i| JJu"; htJon of Ifm M.ur-Mmrih ( a JrwjBJatJon tiro 
lim Knwl to tho Moral ha «.n<iyr.L Tfio i.r<t>n(l Maeoi remoTcl from tlmoncinai) toMf^. H-TPndre’s 
mrt (onsiMs of ft U^taito<l tQp<«rarhicd arcoiml jwnt vor^ion mode dirertly from iIk* Turki 
of Oiijrnt. «a 0H)t^ raMrs. rot»QD««.jhft Mr-ani/' fijktj ur.-hji rra-wn )«=£■ that 

livtN o! (MiiMim ) MmtR. and tho Miishaf admmt*. Atr^ H,*>cndffc< "fi)!" i? not of a kind to anra~t 


Irative fnarhinom This FM-ond poft Itw Lcen 
rendcrnl into ^'nKll^ll fiftraphra^rtl in 
Bumin.inswl in others) m the \olum^ under review. 

'ffic* edition leases inurli to Ifl de*ifwl. paffiy 
no (loyt.t Irtxamc tlie editors «nrl.e(l on the 
liQpelors)y corrupt lilliocraplicd editum of the |Vr- 
n.iD lexf, hut also Isy-iitse they hare not used 
the otticr ammos avnd.dilc to tlie liintone^ Mmlent 
today Jt H very far from tome a definitive e«liiion 
of the AAw/ Fiieh as Ulochmantj'n Atn-i-MUtri 


the ceaeraf nwfer.'' fp. fJJ « > _ 

The topics! th'jeen an* a)J altrvlire and the 
oditof'a can notes useful and learned. 


. f-mvAJj’a IJinTWPii CrxrrJUTJmrs; It lad 
liilhcrii teen held lliat Miisaji. lie CTCst 
founder of the Afamllia nalicn »as lorn os 
Oth April, 1027. Iliit ihc thronicle preserved in 
»iimu«nrt hy tlio Jedhe family of landed tnannales 
“ the f'ooca di'Cfict records fh.it he wa* t"!!!! 


or Irvine a M/rf-jfl do J/r«ior TJjc notes and et- y-af^a %ri 3nl fVA WwIa pr>r7S?rc®Jroff M JI* 
planifions arc not markM f.y Rcliofirfr aecuracy kvi.nniy 1030 (.S'ew Style) The (onterapomry 
Md fulness. lor example, on I'.ve SJi foMiJot& a»nslni epic, the A7,»m lUiarai, Raya the 


they Mer only to Ql.vUms tnn«.ntion of the ihinjr llmusrh thew ircMdcnce for^ the former 
Ain-fAtbon for the ir'cnue of Gujrat and seem date al«o. and the question fuw not teen floaitr 
to l<> unwarc of . the fact that fuller and more decide hy «hyja*s. a ,tvny at Toooa hftuJed Ir 


^nralo'''infoTOMiQn ■on tliQ'snhieeris^ areiVaMe ilr'^didiiv JlaiiaJ'v iViVcUr 'o'reantsed a RttiW 
tn Themss « /•ytrtnte /{/fnuoyir of the jfuoM l irfl. flni.it 


-ji i "i’ "' '» j V r ^fuphnl > iriti aouvemry celelrstion at (he fort of Shires 

/.Wire and J. birkars /iiriii of Auranwh fihc (h,s natal nlac ) on the J-ittcr date last year. At 
from tbo A/mfosaf this cathenne pipers, learned and oUiemee. eon* 
of lO&j and the OmW f7?/i«W of about 1720> (nhuied by a «»de nrrie of trnters. ro and oot of 
^ As recatda the tniodation. the troutde of the llahanshtra. vere read. A selcetion of Uie*o 1»» 
editors ha.s (*en that they had to make their ver- teenoow pnnted m a volume of SAG rws by hhe 
aiOD from the very incorrect hthw^phte editioo luJmS JJordal ofroona.at thernceof ita 4, i^lh 
published by the tatli Kanrn Presa. iJomlay. which a bcauufol card-board portrait of the here in las 
has seyeial (tans in it A jIS. (oot aiitosraph but relief The Tolume is one which oo future hp-torua 


UlooiriQB to the author) was foand at Cambay of Shivaii can aflord to necleet In addition .to 
too late to .be .osed lo. this edition The two niarehalhoc off the facts and evidence known to the 


translators ahoold note that there ii another old 
nnd very distinctly written MS of the 
Aftmadt. with extremely useful correciioos and 
crlosses in the marfrin. in the Oriental Poblic Li- 
brary. Patna, which is desenbed in the colophon 
^ in the author’s own hand 

We are glad to learn that the Daroda Covern- 
ment are Rome to print the Fer«i.sn text of the 
Mirai and also an Eoslish translation of the first 


wnfers from a ranety of soorces and staodromts. 
eome extremely rare worlcs (like the Jedhe Chroni- 
cle. the liajryarohar A'mA 4c) have teen here 
reprinted As many S/idiaralis (chronides kept 
by different famdiea) as are known m exi't in 
Ifaharashtra. have been printed besides fre«a 
ChntiibotiODS to our knowledsre. such as Afw 
nhao 6 letters. bhivaji's relations with the 
Portocoese from the Goa recoids ft.v. thi^ 


or histoncal part of iL Care should be taken wniera). a charitable grant (m Persian)' bv J»i 
to consult the author’s^ autMTaph noted above be- S|jgh l„ *c. Me only miss here (he ^anced asd 


fore these are sent to the press. 


SceVK AND CCAlUCTCllS PROU IjfDUS HiSTOBr. 
AS DSSeniBED IN THE WORKS OV SOStE OLP UASVCRS ’ 
Hi. icttk notes bv C. H. Fayne {Oxford Unn, Press. 
1925) Pp. A’+252. 6s net 

This is an English reading-book containing ten 
extracts describing some remarkable persons and 
events of lodian history sncJi as Alexander’s “ 


jjitieal discourse written by Mr . Wakaskar (of 
uaroda) on the date of the hero’s birth, which was 
Printed in a journal id Jlay l.Kt. Mr. Pivew 
dcEerves the support of all interested in Jlanitas 
history 

J. Sarkir 


msion (from Plutarch). Tuan Chwatig’s visit to iho ^iffinerr*. Fxr^l Puhh^hM in 1SS9 by 
Court of Harshavardhan ( from Hii» Li). Vascoda -ffooi-uvod ond Aojw, Pdtnbnroh and Lonio^ 
Gama’s coming to Calicut ( from Portuguese souro- pxtblishrd by Sfijor D. D- iJj”'- 

es) AAbar ( Du Jarnc). Shivaji’s oorouation (from x- Jf. & (ASrAf.t. A/udiabai. 1926. Prite, sxx annas. 
Oiindea). the Court of Aurangnb (from Tavenun-). Ve make the following extracts from thh in- 
These are all taken from contemporary wntere. stmctive puhlicaHoo. Mo=t of what Major Micsate 
who atone (as Mr. Payne rightly obse^) can satd in ISoO is true to this day. in an even more 
give us the. genuine ot»io»m"re« ond hfe of unenuly aggravated form. 

the pfTioifs. while the scientitio historian often ‘The exaction of a tribute from India, as s 
fails to reproduce these for us-., p , wmqnered country, would sound harsh and tyiaimi- 

In choosing his sources, Jir. layae has been al m English cars, so the real nature of th® 
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Undian contribution has teen carefully. 
possibly unwittingly, concealed from the Bniish 
ipablic,«under the more inoffeastvo appellation of 
'^Home charges of the Indian Gorernment . 

‘Not only is it a faei tliat India has been ncQuited 
-without the expenditure of a single shilling on 
•the part of this countn% but it is e<iually a ract 
•♦hat. so far from involving outLoy, India has 
iregularly paid to Great Britain a heavy tnbute, 
•which there is reason for thinking has not fallen 
•far short of the almost incredible sum of a hundred 
imillions sterling m the course of the present 
century 1 

"Shis enormous trilute. obtained sacri- 

fice of any ikind, is. then, one great and undeniable 
advantage derived by this country from its connec- 
tion with India ; but it is, by no means, the sole 
.advantaga The funded debt of the Goveinment of 
dndia, -borrowed in India, is estimated at nearly 
aixty KilhoES sterling, of which three-fifths, of 
thirty-sii mifiiens, is the property of our own 
co’intrymen. The whole, or mostly the whole of 
the«e tliirty-six roilhons consists of investments 
by Europeans in India out of money made in that 
country, and constitute, therefore, a clear addiijon 
to British pioperty. Rained through our cooneetton 
with India; as doee also the property of our fellow 
-countrymen invested, m India in Unke. hr<use$. 
lactoiira, aod various other ways, which rrtAably 
.amoiints to more than ten milliooe. Aod in 
.addition fo Bntirh investiseDts made m lodia, we 
have, or shortly shall have, do less than e-ghty-one 
nuUioDS raised in this country, cn account of East 
Indun stock ; deposits, bond debt, debenture loans; 
Indian rulwsys and public works, making the 
ARCtegate .areonstef Bntk«h capital dependent on 
the preservation oi our Indian empire, nearly 
one hufiored and thirty millions sterling • • 

"The proliem, thee, w hich tlie Indian financier, 
and above all the Patloment and people of EoEland 
are called upon to solve, is cot how to raise 
addrtional revenue from India— for that to an 
adequate extent, would be found to be at once 
ruinous and impoPsihle— tut. whether it is fair and 
jost that the entire cost of upholdinp British 
supremafy over India, should be defrayed by the 
people of that country. Has cur policy in India 
been determined out of pure, unselfish, and benevo- 
lent regard for the welfare of the people of that 
country, and without the sroallest regard for the 
manner in which it may alTect our own country? 
Was this the principle which guided us in imposing 
prciithttsTe avties upon ladiaa mana/actares 
UDporteq into this country, and merely nominal 
duties upon British manufactures imported into 
India? Was it out of pure regard for India that 
cotton exported to Great Bntam from India, 
is exempt from duty, while it is taxed on exporta- 
ticm to all parts of the world besides ? Was it 
Indian interests which dictated the fixing of import 
duties Upon goods brought to India in British 
snips, at one-half of the amount levied npon similar 
goods brought in ships of any other country? 
uere native interests solely concerned in the 
exemption of Europeans in India from the junsdio- 
tion of the ordinary courts of criminal justice, by 
which native redress for Bnti^i wnmrfmng 
has been made a practical impossibility in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred ? Was it out of conside- 
ration for the ^tawaying Hindoo and Habmnedan. 
that the official Europeans in India was provided 
wiih a costly ecclesiastical establishment bedm 


anything was doae for their education or enlighfen- 
ment ? Was it unselfish regard for the natives that 
didat^ fho policy of obiaiDiDg. upholding, and 
extending Bntisli dominion m the East by means 
of taxes raised in India, in opposition to the rule 
obtaining in all other British dependencies, or 
providing for the costs of their military defence 
irom the Bntish Exchequer ? And lastly, were ,the 
amiogcmeDts for defraying what i3 styled the 
home charges.’ out of the Indian revenues, under 
which De.arly one hundrid millions sterling of 
taxes collected in India, have been transferred to 
Great Britain m the course of the present century, 
devised for the purpose of benefiting the people of 
India alone? Let the candid reader thoughifully 
and eonsmentiously answer these questions for him- 
self. and then say whether Bntish interests as well 
as Indian interests have not had a share m deter- 
mining the course of our Indian policy. 

“If. then, we have governed India, not merely for 
the natives of India, but also for ourselves, we are 
clearly blameable in the sight of God and man for 
having contnbuted nothing towards defraying the 
cost of that Government. 

“We liave there at this moment, an army of 
upwards of a hundred thousand Bntish soldiers, 
which upholds the power and influence of Great 
Brifaio over the wJioJe of Asia, and adds greatly fo 
(be status of our country, even among the nations 
of Europe. But for India, this large body of men 
would be thrown upon the lato*" market at home 
to the injury of the whole cla^s of our laboring 
population, while the veiy recruiting for the army 
of India, probably relieves us of poor-rates to the 
extent of a quarter of a million a year. By means 
of the army and revenues of India, this country 
has carried on vvars and made conquests in all 
parts of Asia. Cej Ion. Singapoor, Bong Kong, 
Aden, and Haocoon have all l«en so acquired. 
The first China war. the Afghan war. the Burmese, 
aod Persian wars, were chiefly fought with the 
resources of our Indian empire : but. in pursuance 
of a British policy, with which the interests of 
India were but remotely concerned ” * • • » 

“Let Englishmen, then, consider well the facts 
which have now been stated, vu that India m the 
present century has paid to this country a tribute 
of at least a hundred millions sterling: that our 
countrymen have a capital of one hundred and 
thirty millions invested in ruUic securities in other 
undertakings connected with India ; that the trade 
of India IS probably of more importance to us than 
fiat of sar other cafion in the worfd, that our 
ambitious youth and a large body of our poor are 
provided with congenial occupation there: that the 
possession of, India adds immense/y to the power, 
dignity, and influence of onr countiy in all parts 
of the world . and, apart from all higher considera- 
tions connected with their duties as civilized and 
Chnslian rylers. , they will surely on the lower 
grounds of self-interest, come to the conclusion 
that India IS indeed well worth keeping. 

Poi- 

The Pbobleu of the Rctee : By B. IL Atnbed- 
iar. somefinie Professor of Political Economy of 
the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics, 
Bommy, i^fcfisfird hyP. S. Emg & Son, Ltd, 
OriAont iZoMse, 2 th 4, Great Smith Sheet, TVesi~ 
wu'nsfer: fVtce S/uWmys 15 nett 

The boot which was pnbJished in 1923 is an 
exceedingly instrnetjve treatise on a terribly con- 
troversial subject and retains its topical interest " 
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n{ ihn Kaiha Sarit S^oara. TLc foreword As Vfscnhed bi/ 
lo till? voliimo which tontams matter up to the pnUi«hers Uarc assured iH at 
Sd of fiS’s S ‘"o>nd of ix» ?«race._ihv tffiVnS 

has l>een contribute l‘V Dr. F. V. Thoma^ In. 


oV the India Office ropnnt coo’. "’C Iia'c tiolhins but rraise , rpi:- 
cxccllcnt printins: and cet-iip. of the v,ork Ihe 
rornnation of the oneinal eiiion h.as indicate 
thronehout for f-icility of reference The price has 
liMn fired at R?. 7 - 8 . ^ q 


has l>een contributed 
D . the erudite Librarian 
Library. 

lIciionuLS OF Alfutj) llinsiiMJ.: 

Prof A C Pigou M.A., nnrf pM«««W fry 
-UacJii//a« <C Co., LhL /Vice fhlutg^ 22-6 net. 

This memoriV volume cditoil bj* the Croat 
pupil of the ereatest economist of rnalera timre — 

will bo heartily welcomed by the rnillions of •■w- 

mirers of the Lite Prof. Alfrw. Marshall who live .n,n,T 

in every comer of the civUi'cd world It contains GUJARATI 

twenty selected papers by Prof. Marshall, a com ...... ..n, 

many letters wnlten by him to difTcronl pMple KoJAOfif Pg rina'/at Aami SrnAur •ilr/iM. 
at diETercnt time®, a life of tiie late Prof bJ" 1 rof. p i p CS ff' I’) Pi^'nled at the Gujr^i 
J 51 Keynes and reminiscences bv 1 rof>. PrMmg Presi. Po’itlm Cloth louml. if- b- 

a\orth. Fay and Picouand by H A IVni.ans. llie (/yojj {]^(y not uoleJ) 

look also contains several interefilicc pictures ot tIii» titl.^ of the look i» interroiratire.* moaninc 
which two are pliotocravuro reproductions of two • a drama 
rliotosraphs of Dr. .\Lnrshall The piiblthers have iiie'diastits of a Hindu wife, whom the 

done well to keep the price of this volume of in^cicle; the 

over 500 paces down, to 12-0 only as there are is tK.'tweon HUO and 1010 A. D. and 

many who would pnre the?lace. theUanksof the Holy River near Benares. 

ahisher price. 5 Se«ncntuhto I ro', There is both vicor and virility m this, stylo and 


made of “this tribute” to the (Treat savant. cet'^'the nervM nTo^inry""Ou].VfaU. i«ro 

^ and bre<! in Guiaral the padding of the lansuaw 

"PoriTRT AS ABrsivRis"' B'l Dl>u]^»(tm Knmnr with North lodn ''ords, ph 
Oiiha Thalvrfa^ This is a precis compiled by the the mode of 

ijSSTn SEfiH'I' i'?;r^r,n"Ta ‘f^.S 

ILid h0 siren OS his o.n^rsisonil espononres, the to lonit '? '''if “VSK. 

feUtsUr IsTltSois 'iir tiriSS “ IC .H .hTS“iI'Sn,m tfhVh «r«a..o<» 

SSr “,t :r mereii- e nutter ol oUn.mnl st.ttiu peers o-.t note md then. , 

tbrowiDK a few crams to the hens nod colloclins r)»TTJi>K(incinii.v ILalfaprcua Saeavpv IH. 

the ecus. 55 hen ho cmKarks on the enterpnie Sodaonr 

and finds that it means all work and little leisure, i,®? Sur^ /*^r eoi-er />. 232 . Pi ice Ps. 2 - 0’0 
he becomes dishwirleued . , iin'>5) ‘ 

eciS\nd*‘di!S'e?'?liidf* rSill-e ’ihe"\oSse-lwd \V« live al^dy ’[^^tJreThereoTls 

bills, a few well-bred hens will keep any man of the ECncs The predommant feature increo: ^ 
thoroughly interested. Their upkeep i-osls little .as the impartmc of R/wDi /non. 
they consume the leavings from the tatde . bv means of dissertations and illustrative stones, 
We would be creatlr lienefitcd if the Author from our mythological works.. 


would do a sojourn in lus native land and 
out practical methods to suitilie conditions 1 i.mo- 
loxes for the construction of poultry houses are not 
to bo had in India for the asking, nor lan per- 
manent structures be advocated for the horoing of 
fowls m a country where the inv.aders of the night 
are. unhappily, so plentiful. . „ . 

Lover of Poultry 


CiniATi.orojoai Gcjaiuti 
LaUubhm O Pitel, milled 
Press. Abmcdabad Cloth cotvr. JV SCd- mce 
Ps G- 4 . (79251 

After the Narfiia Ko«ha. two^ncrations old, 
there is luitlly “ Bord Gujarau Dietiem.iry to te 
found The present elToit therefore 
deserves feliciUtion not only, bccanse of its pionwr 
work but because of its intrinsic worth ,and lawr. 

' ougli meant to 

».wii-^uent addition of words therein, to its fullest 
extent and is thus up-to-date 

SiiKi BinsusiA CnABiTRA. Part 
Vatdm Shnstri Damodar Kan],. .JVinTfd by the 
LaUhmiFMrirPrinlmQ (h.^Bjroda Cloth bound. 


A>ao-T l>Du; As Desckirep nv SIeoaftueses work but oecauso or its 
A^D Aamv Bo J. IP. McCnndle. if. A . JV»«« 7 wi Although meant to l-e useful onlj .or scU^ Mys. 
of the Goi-er;imc«« College. Patna. Cajailla, u refiects the_ wvpan^o^ of^^t^._^l 3 ngu^^e,^ana 
Chuelerrarhi, Chaltcrjce k Co. i-ld., 15 , College 
tiquare 1026 

Emboldened by the success of their venture in 
the matter of publishing a chc.ap reprint of 
Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of /jia«i. Messre 
Chuctervartv, Chatterjec A Co. have undertakei^e 
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precept of lihisbma Pitatnalia are aa abidiDC source pBAjatiTon — Translnted ly Dr Ndndkiskore, iLB. 

of inspiratioa to Hmdus. Ility are let out here DS-The Indian Press, Ltd. AUaJtahad. yj25. Rs 2-8 
in a verj mpressivo way. popular scientific work of Babu Jasada- 

tlRjH ; By Yogendra, Printed at the Swaiantra panda. Roy -of Bofpur has been (he subiect-tca?' 
TVinfiM!; iVess. Ihlsar, Cloth eowr, i'o 167 pullnation. The ceneral pet-un is 

PnceJls, 2-0-0 [1924). satisfactory, but the illustrations should have been 

Dr. Sureodranath Das Oupta once asked if/. i • . . j • - -i i-. 

Yogendra as to which were the readable books in Ihoso who are interested m the juvenile jiter- 
Gujarali Literature, and he said, practicaily none, flure m Hindi, will eoDErotulate ilr. Prerachand 
•VMtii the exception of one or two This coJleclion ^ a senes published by Qanga I ustakamala 

Of his own poems, wilh self-made comments. ‘Jmee. Lucknow. Some of these works are : 
seems to have been published with a ^lew to (i) Balmthi Katha. Parts I.II rroiislhlrdiy 
remove that blot from our Literature. Natural Badnualh Bhatta R J. Price Pe 1-4 each. 

| “j “‘“I?’. TheMare I, mshted from .forts .tritten under the 

fumjshed tho malenal.Md it is sooght to show order of IL II. die Oaetwar of IfOroda, floral talfo 


that emotion has iosp.red the verses ySrSuTeimtoes .“Sleo^ 

Sajisab Pabijat Natak : By Tlialkttr Kdroyan (lO OASin n Kiammi ;—Bhupnarain Dikshit.' 
Ftsaiijt. printed at the New l^inting Press, Price. As 12. 

Akmedttbad. J82. Cloth coi.tr. iVtce Its. 2. 4. 0. The tale is a translation of Memoirs du Ane 
(1925) icilh photos. by CouDfess de Sa^r. 


Jhmedabad. J82. Cloth coier. iVtce Jis. 2. 4. 0. The tale is a translation of Memoirs du Ane 
(1925) icilh photos. by CoaDfess de Sa^r. 

This Katak is meant for the stage, and is there- m._ jr„., p. —ft/ Tihtim,/ira>,an Dik' 

lore embellished .nth the efawrap aud liio '.hieh ' Ba miupmroson 

popolanse shows on the stage. A frnstce commits The iniew^tinu stow of a had bov 

br^h of trust with the assistance of a corrupt , » Vf , 

solicitor, whose first wife becomes a ^rn4cr and y, .^5®” ■-'By T/iakur Praiipat King. 

leaves him and he marries a second wife who is a ^’^S‘As-6. , , ._j 

Doctor. The fraud is ultimately exposed, and the _ Some of the ropular rames both indoor and 
proper party gets his due. There is pothing further outdoor are here de8cnl>ea. 
done or said to leave behind any abiding influence, Kmc-MAropR 

DBiu BAsnao : ^/ayan(ff«m^iftniVi^ior ' Thislho/i^’account of insects is a good begin- 
Bhatt. Pr^edattheSawashtra Ptess. ning for Ukmg up larger work on Natural History 

SSS’’' MiirWA 

to “h. 'taS h °ro “his hSISfSa of ™i msn of medifevsl »d m«f- 

political activities Translations from Snaar &Mgt( Basu 

rfrFTioHorffntmn. Siioh a bioerarhv of the fate lodtan nAitis da-u 


PP- Be l-v-u 

Everything relatinje to the late' Deshahandbu 
Das 13 to he fonnd here, his Library, legal and 
political activities Translations from Sagar Sangil 
are not forgotten. Such a biography of the fate Indian 

S trict Das was Widlv wanted in Gujarati, and it 
en brought out with commendable promptitude 


It is illustrated with pictures 

„ _ „ c T-_ /« - . Tne Edicts or A soka • WITH TExrs^^•DE^A^AGKl : 

Snur Gita Govixp A-VD biiHi hiusinsA Ojt^jaij; Bril ilAiiAn-AR A$si«taat licmizF, Kcmbacojab 
By lttidijaSliastri^inod^Kanji liinled'iltkt Columf I'ubUshers, V Coomarasamy Raidu and 
Zalshmt Electric I'ress. Baroda. Cloth bound Bp Sons, Ifadras. 

^i' ,1 »»» in intensely human appeal which the Edicts 

This coIlwtiOQ of songs and Tere« W of (he Great Buddhist Emperor mate (o idi cfasses 

praise of Shri Enshna is modelled ™ the old of p^iopte renders (hi’i and other b^ks of this 
6^Ie, and pleases the audience wjiea n>c*feo kind a most welcome addition (o popular litcratiins. 

K ai. A fs ^ /itTscvt wol'i; f.Vs* javEsw A-w tevrvi A? Pvtaa 

(ho wisdom of Asoia at first band to the Tamil 

reader and there can be no doubt as to llie edu- 
cational ralue of this woi%. A lengthy introduc- 
tion into the historical narrative of the penod to 
HINDI which these documents belong has also I'ecn given 

and forms a fitting historical background to the 
Bari DiPi— Tron^/afed f>w Ft. Ihipvarain Tim- study of the edicts. It should he said to the credit 
deva Indian Press Ltd. Allahabad, 10.^5 Bel, of the author that the translation follows Uic spirit 

fi.V T j- TWno T 111 >,»= fnVPTi In iwa Mov of the Original uiost failhftilly. The Dovanagn text 
The Indi.ra ^ss Ltd. bp mxrn ^ the edicts added to this work might by Kseff 

of translating VhaUprii KnltaSt^'en* be Useful AS a Separate hand-boot fo Indianliisforj- 

fobu Ssrafeb-andra Chatterji. IMS UudaWe ra- a^j wiU, if raihlifhod inderendentfr. bo useful to 

terprise seems to well eonwi^ wcH non-Tam.l public as well. A word of praise is duo 

Kiecuted hotic*. The style to the beautiful language of the fransjatjoa, 

of the translauon IS charming. ^ S. Y. C. 


i useful as a sep.srate hand-book to Indian Jiistoiy 
id wiU. if rtiMifhod iDdercndcntir, bo useful to 
m-Tamil putilic as well. A word of praise is duo 


to the beauti/^ language of the t: 



THE JIDDDIJ1A.N OOllMITrEE MINORITY REPORT ON 
INDIAN STATES 

By KAO BAHADUR M. V. KIBB. v. a. 


T he que'-tion of the relafion between the 
CoYernment of British India and the 
Indian States has loomed lar^e in the 
political horizon of India. Although responsible 
leaders like Dr. Hosant have isnorod ih yetthe 
Minority of the Muddimnn Committee, while 
devising a constitution which would he a 
real step towards Self-Government on colonial 
lines, could not overlook a portion of the 
CoDtinent comprising one-lJurd of its nrc.i and 
over one-fifth of its population. 

But, opinion among the leaders in British 
India is much divided on the subject and in 
fact it is nebulous. Tlie first in tho field to 
express his considered opinion on the subject 
was no less a person than Maliatma Gandhi. 
At first from the Presidentjal Chair of tho 
Indian National Congress and later as a 
speaker in tho Indian States Conference held 
in the «ame week and lastly from the 
Presidential Chair of tho Conference of tho 
subjects of the Native States in Kathiawad. 
he, has expounded his views on tho continued 
existence of the Indian States. To tike his 
speeches one after the other, he has onfoldod 
his weaknesses in behalf of them Even as 
relics pf bygone times and while even British 
India is not popnlariy goremed. tho .Mahatma 
will pot interfere with the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the rulers of the Indian States. 
He has advised them to follow in the steps of 
idealised historical kings like Shree Ramcbandra 
Maharaj But he has not said a word to 
encourage the subjects of the Indian States 
to assert their rights and not confine them- 
selves to merely dischai^ing their duties. 
This is what the critics say. In the 
Mahatmaji’s opinion, however, one may 
imagine that rights and dnties do not come 
into conflict in a State which he has des- 
cribed. 

At the other extreme is the view taken 
by Dr. It. P. Paranjpye from the Presidential 
Chair of the National Liberal Conference 
held at Lucknow in the last week of De- 
cember, 1924 He announced that unless the 
Indian States joined the proposed federation 
in British India, he would have nothing to 
do with them Apparently he and his friends 


would observe a sort of benevolent ncutraal- 
ity in a conflict between the subjects and 
the relcrs of Indian .‘^f.stcs Ho would hare 
a repetition in India of the process by which 
the kingdoms in Italy and Central Europe dis- 
appeared Ho would not mind the bloody path 
of revolution 

Between tho«e two extremes comes the 
recomniend.stion of the Minority of tlio Mud- 
diman Committee on the Keforins of Indi.i. 
It is indeed a subtle recommendation as 
becomes the Lawyer element in it 

Hitherto, tho .sfTairs of the Indian States 
are beyond the pale of influence of the popu- 
lar legislatures in British .India. But the 
report while agreeing to leave the direction, 
the control or disposal, or by whatever name 
til© relations between the Paramount Govern- 
ment in India and tho Indian States may 
be called, to remain with tho Governor-General, 
would allow the popular assemblies to dis- 
cuss afr.iirs relating to them and move re- 
solutions on them. 

In the first place, tho report is not clear 
whether it will withdraw from the Oovernor- 
Oenerars Council the power it has uf^boing 
associated with the Governor-General in 
dealing with the questions of the Jodiao 
States, and in tho second, it is remarkable 
for a body which counted among its num- 
bers an ementas member of the Government 
of India that it should say that “it be- 
lieved” that the Governor-General alone dealt 
with the Indian States. 

It is true that he is the member of the 
Government in charge of that portfolio, but 
his powers with regard tont aro not great- 
er than those of other members in regard 
to theirs, oveept in so far as bo is possessed 
of some superior powers over them in his 
capacity na the Governor-General 

The Minority of the Muddiman Committee 
would remove tho bar that is now laid on 
the legislatures in British India to discuss 
questions relating to the affairs of the Indian 
States. The Members cannot, except by grace 
of the Government, ask any information about , 
them. And this though the so-called Princes 
Protection Act, which requires the Go* • 
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tlieir identity which the Indian States liare 
to fall back upon, is to organise therasclres 
along with Britisli India into a Loagao of 
States and bring into existence all those 
constitutions and safeguards which have 
been already described in the Article headed. 
‘Hie Constitution and Functions of Indian 
League”. It has been objected that it means 
the giving up of powers now exercised by 
the Oovernment of India or the British 
Government to other bodies. But even if it 
be so. it means doing notiiing more than what 
is proposed to be done in the pure domestic 


affairs of the Indiah Oovernment. And the 
proposal with regard to ttie Indian States ha^ 
greater justice behind it The powers exer- 
cised by the British Government or its Agent 
in India do not owe their origin to a contract, 
blit to drifting forces of circumstances. 
"When the latter have changed, justice demands 
tliat the direction of the drift should also 
chancre Any way. that proposal alone will 
preserve the Indian States amidst various 
others suggested and its acceptance requires 
no other justification. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Unemployment in Bengal 
In ihc Biliat nnd Ons^n Co-opcralire 
Icderntion Oaxelte, Ismail Abdulla Jloham* 
raed publishes lus viens on tho above sub- 
ject He first tries to locate tlie causes which 
have contributed to tho piesent situation and 
rejects right at the beginning the suggestion 
that it Is aoraething in the nature of the Bengali 
raco that makes them unfit for success lo 
any walk of life as untenable, because 

From the very beginning of Indian Historv 
Bengal icasa rii'h Proimee, which fed and 
clothed its population witti ease The bengalew 
were a hardu, adienluroua people. It is icwraw 
of them that in the e-arly centuries of tlie 
Clinstian era they crossed the ocean and success- 
fully settled m Jaia. Is not Assam and Bihar 
day filled with many affluent and infiuential emi- 
grants from Bengal? Going back to the midme 
ages, it is a matter of comi ion knowledge that the 
Mahomedan General of the Fathan King in the 
eleventh century was tempted by the nchos <« 
Bengal to essay its connuest. The Lnglish 
tlourished and built their empire in India b^use 
they had. as their base of operations, the rich and 
resourceful province of Bengal. Bernier, a turopran 
traveller of the seventeenth century, has recorded 
of Bengal that it was a province which supplied 
the neighbouring kingdoms with abundant nco and 
sugar Bishop Ileler tells us tuat the small army 
of Clive which won for him such victones was 
chiefly composed of Bengalees. 

Then Mr. Mohammed goes on to give us 
some of the causes which lie at the root of 
this evil. Desertingthe villages is one: 

The last census figures show a considerable in- 
crease namely l&O per cent in the populations of 
the small iiuiuslnal tourns of Bengal. This results 
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10 two evils Men leave their homes and occu- 
KitioDs in the village and come to tb® 
earn their livelihood Tho village is. therefore, 
uomnnncd and thereby becomes the niore negle^el 
The Bengalee Zamindar docs not care to live m 
the vdlaS tnfh such unhailthy Md unooDgemal 
surroundings His example is followed by the middle 
as well Tho supply of agricultural labow 
uS found insufficient to meet the demand. 
At^^ent cultivation is not intense. Nor is the 
whole country brought under the plough. 

The English school-educated youth lias an 
avcreion to crafts. He is only willmg to him 
S»?a derksh.p S«oh a Held of 
does not. and cannot, in the nature of things - ab- 
sorb the ^oloof the middle class and once taken 
to« has its enervating effects, leading to still 

further degenorahon. !„ 

Foreign competition m the economic insti- 
tatious o”f the people U cause number two, 

fa addition to other causes, unemployment is 
increa=ed by tho immigration of foreigners into 
Ben"aland especially Calcutta. The rich fruite of tho 
tilde of Bengal wnich are unclaimed by her sons 
Kbin smied by others. Thus the competition 
of the foreigner has been growing larger and larger 

fire ma^UudV of what the ,p«ple have lost 
can bo understood when it- is known that an 
export trade worth 300 c^rores of rupees pa:>se3 
through the hands of such middlemen. 

Out education is also to blame, says tho 
anthor. in whose opinion . 

Another cause of unemployment is the nature 

of the education which Uie youth in Bengal 
receives, be he Hindu. Mahomedan or Christian 
^‘^ricula of our universities are bequests of 
the medieval age. 

Starting a number of technical colleges 
•will alleviate the distress m the authors opi- 
nion. but the difficulty of this arises out of 
lack of funds. Funds can be raised by the 
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univcrsUics, by raabinf' a monopoly of the 
text-book trade. 

, .r.rf'avins a wide margin for (he OTpense? of 
prmtmi: and authors’ remunonition more (haa 
si-tfy hakhs of rupees could be made out of this 
Boarce. Most of this money could be taken in by 
the University by issuing its own publications, 
n«!Dg the profits to supplaracnt the income of tlie 
University. It is refreshing to note that a good 
start has teen made by Calcutta University in this 
direction. 

This is an unliappy choice of means ; foT 
in the case of the Calcutta Unitersily the 
practice of making money out of tetl-books 
has led to undesirable results. The author 
appears to be an admirer of 'Western methods. 
Ko Western University would dream of in- 
flicting 6 u its alumni text-books of the type 
of the Cnlcnfta University publications, 
because such text-bools defeat the end for 
which the money is earned, r/'t , sonnd edu- 
cation. 

Expert advico on matters of choosing careers 
for boys is waatiug id oar UniTereihcs aad 
this is aDother cause of the piesent UDCiuploy- 
meut. As the author says 

Another cause of trouble is that at present our 
young men are not cuided by the advico of 
^vperts ID tie matter of selection of professjOD.i) 
courses. 

■ In this matter, the system tlat ebt-aiDS lo some 
\VcstcrE Universities can be profitably foHowei 
A iHXird of prominent educationalists and bu«ine»s 
men should be appointed Die dtiiies of this 
lioard would bo to Rive proper advice to all 
students when they apply to it, as to the 
choice of a future oaieer in fife. 

The author recommends reversion lo agri- 
cultiiie as a palliatne 

UcaMni opiiiton ounhttaltocfiltd tnfatout 

of agnciillurc There mu't practical demonstra- 
tions at Government agricultural farms showioK 
that bv scientific lillins everv inch of land ousht 
to yield profitable result® Public lectures in the 


appboded. There is not w ork enough (or the ryof 
throughout flic jear. 

Tfiougli wo do not see fiotv (his applies in 
fhc case of middle-class unemployment in 
Beogal. 


T’riculture if only conduct^ m the nglit way 
Vfew Icvt-l'oolis for boys ought to be wnllcn 
G\follia" this occupation and explaining its ndvan- 
ta"es In these and various other ways this tem- 
peramental dwlite of the lU/itirfroJo^ ••lass could be 
removed. • 

And charla as nuother . 

India is yearly sendinff GO crorea of rupees to 
fnr.’ "u rojintncs for the purchase of cloths. Cotton 
la iVentiful m the countiy. There is no reason 
why ImlEi should not nianntacture all the cloth 
that she requires Eitarts is flip only thing needed. 
In till 1 wnnection^ Mr. Gandhi s advocacy of the 
uso ot the dmrkhi m every Indun home 13 to l-e 


“flindnism’’ Condemned 
A very strong condemnation of Ilindui'm 
in its present-d.iy working shape appears in 
the Vtdic Magnunc. The writer S. Kanga 
Iyer. 31. L. A , docs not economise adjectiies 
and phrases to fully express his contempt for 
fhc corrupt practices which go under the 
D.ime of Hinduism. He s.iys ; 

Our patriots, Sannyas s and ixititiLkins have leen 
tvsponsiWo for much egoistic literature on ■’this 
PunyaUbumi” of ours, bwami Yivekanandi whose 
feel I l«ear on my head, u'ed to call it "Punya 
Bhuim”. I am afraid tlio of tlic past has 

yielded pkKC to ixipa lu the present. Awavaria 
IS today un-Aryan The ancieot land of Wiss is a 
land of curves and enmes today 

We have lost the nnlicnal virtues which made 
us creat in tho past We have become robliers and 
thieves.— robbing our lives of its beauties and 
duties— stealing the ere.\fne *8 of Oie past to caoio- 
utlace the meaime «5 of the present \'e area 
decraded people Wo are vain. M’o are quarrel- 
some We are idle M'e are lotus-eaters, money- 
crabbers Tile locusts in creation, flatterers of alien®, 
apes 0/ the West or torlurers of the VoAm (0 SQ t 
our purposes Worst cnmicals on God’s pood 
earth guotins scnplurcs like the devil to defend 
the ungodly, the unmanly, the inhuman, the ilu- 
bohcol horrors which we pni''t:se and I'cri'etrate 
nindtiism fas become a curse to cover a multitude • 
of sms and loaili^ome vices. No wonder llinJusCin 
la puoi'hed hr God with lo«s of frc^oui 

Who are the Hindu loaders todii ? .Men uLo 
have not the courage of their conviction. I do not 
want to came oames. But (hero an? Joud-tougued 
leaders who denounce iratoiichabiiity but who "ill 
not dnnk water at the lianda of au untouchaUc— 
who wilt not eat tlie food cooked Iw an unfoikh- 
ablo even if he happeu® to I'C cleaner tiian tlieir 
own Brahmin cook—who will ask theirsons and 
m.'pihiwj' .tPi'iftifivar /iwyic-whiSfr jRjmc .atta' .tKcir 
release from pn»on even thouch they wont there .os 
happy pibiims of the national strufrale to t.hc fem- 

P le of frewom This is as ranch true of the L'nitcil 
'rovinccs and Upper Indn as of the ^•cn!^hfcJ 
Madras and bouUicm India 

XVe open tetnrics m numl>ers and ect reputed 
men to lay tho foucdatioa stone of Pod. But our 
temples aro " orio tlum brotliels— Capwially so in 
South loda Untouchables cannot go to the tem- 
ples whidi keep dancuut pirh to amus? tho deities 
and please Its Morsluppcrs. lodecd it must Iman 
awful Hindu god wlio cannot get on "iiho'Jt pro- 
stitutes and " ho " 111 bo polluted by the • presence 
of an untouchable 

llie ZItedu husband can marrj' a (hottsand oiv« 
and keep a harem of concubines and mistresses tut 
the Uindu Iteligionqn-practico cannot let the girl 
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divorce tiio cad and blaguard of sncli a husband. 
An old rogue of three scores and ten can miry a 
young girl of twelve and Icavo her a widow to 
mourn her lot for the rest of her liPe-a child widow 
whom her high caste prevents to remarry. Same 
of file chi!dren-in-agony run away with a kind mm- 
ifindu or a brothel-keeper w ho arc to them belter 
guardians than their own religion As beam of 
evil omen, tliese innocent v,idows are lookn) down 
upon hy the believers of the great llinda rebgion. 

And conclndes : 

“Hinduism” is a monsfer. It is not tlie Aryan 
religion. It is not Kriahmisiu or Ihunaism or 
Buddhism or Aryanism. 

So long as the poisonous reptile of Flindnism is 
not killed and cremated, not all the sacreil waters 
in the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Siraswati the Godv 
■wan, the Narmada, the Sindhu and Kaven can 
wash our Eocicti* of its follies and imparities. 

^t Iliuduism, the moral ilunchcap of priest- 
craft and superstition cease. Let Aryanism. Yed- 
antism, the \'cdas pro^'ail. 


Buddhism as the World-Religion 

Those who argue about the superiority of 
a given religion over others to servo the 
whole o! ham'iDity as its religion, take for 
granted that lium.'inity will follow (Uo logical 
rath and accept the ro-isonablo as soon as 
Jt lias been proved to be so However that 
may be. it is alw.nys interesting to hear what 
each religion has to say for Itself m reg.ard 
to ^suitability for the honour of being the 
World Religion. The followers of Cbristiamty 
generally ueo up tho maximum of paper and 
ink fo prove their case In view of this 
fact, thcHon'ble Jlr D B Jay.atilaka’sarlicle 
of the above, name in TIic Duddh’st Annml 
of Ceylon will be found interesting. He says 

The Buddha is the "World-Teacher {Salllia Devn 
vmnussftiiam), and his message is addressed to all 
i^nkind, irrespective of race, coloui. caste or sex 
’inis note of univetvality which characterizes Bud- 
dliism 13 no .'ifter-tliousht, no subsequent develop- 
ment in its career, due to some accident of history. 
It was struck by the "Master himself not at the 
clop of his earthly life, hut at the very begmiiing 
of Ins public ministry when he sent out his disci- 
ples with the miunetion that they should wander 
over the world, out of compassion for manlond, 
for the good of the many, for the welfare of the 
many, and set fortn the higher life m all its Inl- 
ness and in .all its purity. And the message thus 
proclaimed brings peace and happiness equally to 
all, to the poor and the lowly as well as to the 
high and the mighty — to Bimbisatn, the soverragn 
lord of tlie llagadhas, and Sunita. the ootcaste 
scavenger, fo the merchant prim-e Anatkv I’lndika 
.md the beggar IndaLa, to the Sakyan Qaeea- 
mother Praiapati and Capa, the hunter’s, wile, to 
the wealthy and high-soulea matron, S'lsakha, the 


courtesan Ambapali, and the sorrow-stricken 
Patacara, fo the Bratiman sage Pokkharasati and 
the child Sopaira, Though the mission of Buddhism 
13 thus ail-cmbracing. it is not intremiontly described 
by "Western wnters as a rigid asceticism— a 
cult meant for recluses. i\ho luave withdrawn from 
the ordioarj' life of tlie u orld mto the seclusion 
of the monastery or tho forest. This is a serious 
misconception. Buddhism does indeed insist on 
the high value of reniinciat'on, tho giving up of 
what one holds dc-ar and precious, for the s.iko of 
the Truth. “Ever>’ good deed has in it the element 
of renuEciattoa", says the Buddha ' It is at tho 
same time recognizea that offer seif-sacrifice even 
for the sate of the higher lifo is at any particular 
time possible only for the few, while tho majority 
mast follow a less difficult patli. and tram them- 
selves iu tfie sphere of duties attached to house- 
hold life. The due performaucc of these duties 
13 cxtilled by tho Buddha m no unmistakable 
terms On one ooc.asion, ho was asked— What is 
the highest blessing ’ He answered tlie question 
in several verses, one of which transkated runs.— 


"To support father and mother. 

To mamtam wife and child, 

To bo engaged in blame!e«s occnpations 
This is the highest blessing.” illjt}:;a!asulla). 


Surely this is not asceticism. In fact, ,tJ]C 
Buddha Dliarma condemns all ascetic practice 
which mvolve self-mortification as pamfu , iBnoble 
and unprofitable just as it discourages and 
disapproves of all forms of self-mduigence. 

The coming religion, it has been well s.aia, • 
mnstappeal to reason, and stand the test of human 
OTponcnce. Buddhism completely fulSls this 
rcquireoenC. One of its most striking fcatnres is 
Its rationality In tho first *place, there is no veil 
of mjstery which envelopes cither the person or 
the teachings of the Master. The Buddha .never 
claimed to be a sapernatural being, nor did lie 
ever say that the truths he taught were discovered 
by him by means of supernatural intervention or 
agency. . 

Agaiu Buddhism offers no dogmas the belief la 
which is nwsjssary for salvation. It is understand- 
ing. knowledge, wisdom that purifies, not mere 
lailh. The seat of authonty is Reason winch 
must prescribe for each one of ns the mle of life. 

The Buddha Dhartna contains no speculations 
as to the ongiirof things and first causes, which 
.bior .tJw* .m/aV .inpiortant Jiattleyrmund m the 
warfare between science and religion. In fact. 
Buddhism condemns all such vague speculations 
as utterly unprofitable. Upon the sure foundation 
of princip!^ derived from the tacts of life it bniljw 
a system of practical ethics— a method of self- 
culture. which has for its end the eraanapation 
of man from aJl evil and all sufferiDg. The 
training is threefold, and it is summed up for us 
la tho famous utterance ot^'^rhe Master whicli 
contams the essence of all^diis teachings. It is 
this ^ y 

To abstain from all e\ul. 

To fulfil all good, 

To punfy the heart. 

This IS the teaching of tho Buddhas. 
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India and Africa 

. Mr. 0. F. Andrews says, in the course ol 
fin article in the Young J/cjf of India, that 
Africa will yet need the spiritual hdp of 
India to drag itself out of the “utter sava- 
gery” in which it is still merged. The article 
. runs as follows : 

On everj’ fresh lOumev. when I have crossed 
the iDaiaD Ocean from India to Africa, the erer 
old > et ever new problem has arisen. fUlme my 
reiod with thoughts that n^ver eeem to get a 
suitable answer— 'What in God’s Providence is 
the (rue relation of tlicse two lands to one 
another ?’ 

The earliest records of the inter-comnmnication 
between India and Africa are verj* tew. W'e can 
tell from fossils and from the flora and fauna (hat 
remain, as well as from evidence, that 

a land-bridge once unitea Jladaeascar and (he 
continent of Africa w ith India The peal® of the 
submerged continent are still to be traced in (he 
Seychelles and the llaldive and the Laccadive 
Islands, together with llaurifius and Reunion 
further south But this bridge of land had 
probably aunlr below (he gga in places long before 
roan began his lustory upon the planet 

In the prehistoric tunes, it is not impossible 
that men w ent still backwards and forwards from 
island to island, till Jladagascar was reached and 
from thenco the coast of Afnca, lust as in an 
opposite direction they trarer«ed from island to 
' island eastward as far as the Pclynesian Islands 
of the Pacific The marreilous similarity of legend 
and fable and primitive custom points to such a 
wanderirg of mankind from India as one of its 
main centres m different directions 

Ifjsforjcjl/y. we iiave the roconls of the coasting 
vovages along the Persian Gulf and Arabian shores 
and across the Gulf of Babelmasdeb to the 
"Island of Storms,’ now called Socotra, on to the 
harbours of Eisuuia^ u and Mombas.a and the island 
of Zanzibar. 

One of the strangest of all mj stenes to me in 
the reading of early Indian history is to find even 
other route of travel occupied bv the stream of 
Buddhist monhs which poured foith in the first 
great impul'o cf llie icltpous movennent which 
followed upon the death of Gautama the Buddha, 
but to find at the sime time this one great open 
route seemingly unoccupied and nnlTaver&en 
Far into tho Eastern seas they went facing the 
hreah *tiibiuuro» h*.r. 'nta, 'tin, ‘lu^iwt.'anno/Mn. 
na'ses they pierced f.aciug death t'S avalanche and 
cold But this open sca-route to (no U'csf never 
seems to have been u«cd At least we have no 
recorf of it Possibly it was actnafly (ravemed 
nnd settlements wore made and lines were Jaid 
down and the Part Continent covered over the 
records with junpla ouce more For there liave 
topTi matjy buried efforts of m-iDlind in this land 

of deadly fever and disease. 

nut one religion at lea«t swept down the coast 
tmmie-T and possess the earth The M.nssalman 
Mem from Arah.1 and the Poreiao Gulf 
Isablishcd small bineJoras wliuh ’*«cjrisi^ 
PIT bv vear by Indian mprebant^ who bartered 
ftmr i^ods and returned Tha Malabar coast and 
ho Gulf of Cambav sent fpitii these advOBturous 
voyagere- When the settled monsoon winds had 


been discovered, ns pissmg all the way from 
Africa to Jadii. adiacMge waj taXea of thwr 
steady current by the sailing ships, and there was 
BO need any longer to Jmg the coast. 

Act, after a thousand years, bow little progress 
lias been iruide tn civiJiration J Today llie part pf 
Africa tliat is most incurably diseased, mor.-i!ly and 
eptntually, is (Jus vers' coast district A'o hterature 
or artor culluic has flQnn--hed for any length of 
tin.c dunac (his ru/o from Arabia and i'ersia. 

The Portuguese, who came with Ya»co da Gama 
had also done very little to spread reCiiement and 
light and wace after this comue=t of the coa-t 
Aingdoins. The deadly slave iraflic from (lie very 
first entangled them and made the religion cf the 
Cross a mocLery. Only very s'owly is this greatest 
and darkest stain on Chnstian Afnca being 
obliterated 

It has been my own supreme hope, which I 
have expresses! at many conferences of Chn^fians 
th.at tlie Indian Christian Church itself maw hnd its 
own iife-meamng and purpose in futflllmg drf 
which Buddhism so nobly tned to achieve, and 
after great aclnevinent failed to maintain lof 
(here are in India itself, and to the south east 
across the sea. and to the west across the Inaiss 
Ocean, countless human live?, still sunk m utter 
savagery and needing the sympathy of pas«iODs(| 
love whicn Christ has hronght hack to earth and 
given tons His followers to offer to the sons of oien 
Eatli time that I have crossed this Indian Ocean. 1 
have been more certain than ercr that the tunc 
will siirclv conic when India, m the spirit of the 
living Chnst will stretch out her hands to the 
East and to the West to save mankind 


Rabisdranatk t.v Gandhi 


KeferriDsto tho recont controversy between 

Rabindranath Tagoio and Hr. Gandhi, the 
JArtdtccWAa B/torrrta s.iys— 


The conflict letneen the poet and the “.vint is a 
cooflitt of the visions of life Other things arc 
merely details And one cannoi. deny IJivt so far 
as micrpreialion of national life goes, the poet is 
moie compiehcnsive iliaa tho f,iint It is co 
wonder that Slabatnmji is to-daj findicg himsell 
in the minority lie is a worker .it tlio foundations, 
and such work nsliis rannot become ,a mass ^move- 
ment without inipeiilling itself Time IS an inipor- 
'tatit 'nCtor. anh one iinisi’n> paiicrii 'a 
earned out too soon destroj s itself in tlie long run 
Ills influence on the national tife. indirectlv ws<, 
IS bound to bo, bciaubc of liis philo'ophy of I'm. 
direcdv onfy partial Eiitonc nerf not 
a W’-glc man Jails to stamji himself on the fate 
of (liree hundred millions of poo]!!o. 


Religion and Politics 
In the same jouinal we find .an ablo ana- 
lysis of the cuniplesitios created in recent 
tunes by using religion as a political wearf^ 
by the Jndjflu natjoaalivts. Vic arc (old : 
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Up Jill 1919. Ic.. the Amrit'ir 6e.«?Jon llie Con- 
cress 1135 a purely politioa! ortruiiNiliPD. The 
«pccinl tiixlami soiion imui:tira(i\l the policy of 
Non-\io!eni Mon-co-operaUon. Ihi^ cave Iho 
Concrea^, m crr>'ct anil praetuv. a rel'ciotw colonr- 
inc U assumed a philosopluml teno ami erc.vhe.l 
a cortnm compel of life. Non-Molen>'e liid to 
Je lived Fasts and /lorfflN pcrc inslit«t>'ci for the 
rurpo'o of Felf-punll'aUon .ard «etr-dHc»rilmp. Ponl 
lone was the pnonl to to v'jehleil in tint lallle. 
Swaraj, tlioiich it reimined undefined .ni the poli- 
iKvi! end. v.irioii«!y {nferprefed. Some d«^Jarf«l 
lint individnil and pcrsrnal Swaraj Ind leen 
.att.ained l.v them, fhotmh oollecticv Sw.inj wa« 
rot yet. Non eo-ot-'nition ns«umed a reliciom 
aspect. The Mcrcd [■ools were eorsultcil to w 
if eo-oi'cnition VMili Iho (lovcmmentwasnotacainsi 
their holy injiin. tians AUecelhor the ninveirent 
lofAed more rehjiom than ^yihtuMl Thus was 
relicion male a liSnd-inaiden of rohlu-s. 

)>;t iH F(v> eon*r>iuenf^s. Fir\l. Iho Klnlahat 
movement : U i* renously to I'O dou)le«l whether 
It 'hoiild Jnve l<s'n unde a ivirt of th** ronjjre-.s 
rrofninrao on rehcioui grounds. More than one 
t/iinter hire attnl'iiiod the erowing hnifiurm of 
the Midmiine'Un eommnnity to this unwise atop 
Of tlie CcrTcros-., >ffiharnm>'(ho htcotry w.i* dyms 
Its natural death. Tim Khihhat inoseniem en<iifvsl 
It asfnvh {(n.«e of life. Th ir iwfehciomsts in 
Direr eourtnos have found throucU lutter exr»'n- 
enee (fe folly cfmixinc rehsion with polities Itnt 
Indian Miis,almans do cot »eem to luttc learnt tint 
wise lesson. 

Tlie gnletidid show of unity Ivtween the llindns 
and Iho Mufunimed.ans With which it l<«an has 
heen converted in the end to lutier tnntiul h.Mrc<i 
.ird ruspicion This is tho daocer of mvokioe the 
power of reheion for «etuJ.ir purpewes 

yiiftt is alfocctlicr a fresh trouble »s the 
sowing of an evil «ced in mmds of the 
mymd villagers in India The .\’on-Co*opora- 
tion movement led to Iho ‘ending of propa- 
gandists to the villages 

In the name of religion, with its eull of soul- 
lorce, the ouo siynil w Inch ts .srill sMe fo cnerctso 
even the dyinc Indian wilh real and cothiista.sni 
when lh(? morment would fail as it was houod 

'■*'‘•*1 "ould leave Ichind o unistcr force m 
the vilbffoe, worKtne flgain«t the ancient traditions, 
cyekins commural fflf.ecDseioH«ni's and a spjjc^. 
of havicff fecD depnved of rights fy the upper 
classes, and a Rtniggle for their acfioismon. 

The futuTO will boar the fnnt of this 
attempt at using of a hiehcr force for a lower 
end, tu, the employment of rehrion to cam a 
political end 


State Aid to Libraries 

Jlr. T. C. Ooswnrai, JI. A , Bar-at-Iaw, 
31. h A, coatrifcates to tho hidimi lAbrary 
Joiaital an English version of speech deliver- 
ed in Bengali as Piesident of Uic Hoogly 


District TJbrarj' Conference. Tlic .speech 
does not add to tho credit of our nilcr> ns 
will be seen from tho following qtioUUons; 

Mr. riuipman said here hist night . that a 
rvfionh.id Ihc M.farj’ It deserve. But la his spceeh 
he has admittevl tint tho imperul Litirary was tlio 
creation of Ixirvi Cuivon nod that its progre'-s has 
lsH>n arrcHtcd by tho fact tint the sut'sciucnt 
Vuvrojs and Governors have shown little interest 
in it . and he said further tint when (ipvertiors .5f 
a country arc iiien^f wivje and tnUurevI inicrcsf''. 
tho libraries find help and expand, otherwi-o they 
«!o not. Might I therefore venture another genera- 
Jisilion— A mtJon has iho Rort of hlirancs that are 
worthj of itsGovcmors ‘ 

In onr tottnlry. the *'ta!o does pot criniT the 
b’vi-.t interest in such inxlilutions. As a in'‘ml'Cr o' 
the fxrgi'litive Assemtily, I hid to study tho Im- 
perial lliidget. and 1 found that our revenue has 
.vfmosi dout'tfsl wJnt if was m I9I f. from 70 crores 
It bis iisen toal-'Ut l.lO crores But in matters of 
eihi.-aUoo and lut'lie health there has l<i'n very 
firtfe progrC'S .105 We fhsll iisfv ta d(t cnrrj- 
thing tiy our own efforts without expecting any 
helj* from the state. 


Education in the Indian Army 

Mr !>Dost fliirden. C. I E.. C ^ 1, 
gives a sbetch in the hiiliau Itciietr of Uie 
-j'tcm of cd«c.ation followed in the Indinu 
.Irniy MV quote importont items from it 

In the f<nl the r«niit Iwros Uitlii 

(imtuding the necessary English militarv words for 
wIjkIi no Urdu ciiHiiTilent e.xi«t3) oraVy, t.iaght 
by the ‘direct meihoiV Other sul'ject^ are tnenbal 
anfhmetic inctitding simple addiuon, sullm.tioa, 
division and multiphcatioa. measurements and 
.ancles. Kehgious instruction m the soldier’s own 
baiih IS given and Ihnfl. personal hvgienc and 
dcanlmess, and n spirit of comradeship ore 
inculcated. 

In the «coH(f elementary Geography. I nlu 
m the Homan script and written calculations in 
arithmetic arc introduced In (oinbination with 
ricocraphy. the soldier is taught tho histon* of his 
nmt ard its campaigns the simplest facts conneet- 
rd with the defonco of India, by sea and hand, 
and ho is given an elementary conception of tho 
lintish Empire. . „ , 

In the vfnije. a good Vnowledgo of Urdu 

ard the itomnn srnpt is required Tho Geography 
o! India i-. taught ns ihoroi’ghly as wssible, 
inthidioc Its economic Geography, and trade, and 
the edoit of geograrhioal conditions on tho life of 
men and animals. Itegimenfa! llisforj'. the work 
of the Navy and Army and the problems of defence 
and the aece«‘.jty for Jaw and order .iro taught, 
again in connection vvitli Geography. 

la tho fonrik ftanf, Indian Ilistorj’ is infroduced 
and the subjects taught in the earlier fetages are 
now tangJit more ettensiveJy and.up to a higlier 
Btandard. 

A man who Jias qii.sJified in fJiis stage and lias 
obtained his First Class CcrliGcate is fit to lake 
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lin ulaco n? ft Viceroy'll Comnii<!3ionp<l Officer 
)•otJl in cjyjl and miJifary Iiio. 

Thf hut fta'jr, in llie fiystcni. ns it rjhln nl 
present. , IS tlio Specii! Ccrlificalc, wliMi is Kained 
ny pissmir vniten ex-iuimalion comluctwl in 
1 ntdi'-h. The standard nf (ico/jrarhy. Jndi-m 
liistorv and Mathematics is fiiirly iLnrh. And ini' 
(ftliduhto I1.13 to discuss proMems of tho day and 
liftvo some icftl knowlcdifo of tim tmin proUcins 
ronnectcil with Imperial .and Indian defence, lie 
IS leqiiircd fo know the ineihctilH of (lovcmment in 
India from the ailhere to t!m Central (lovcmment 
and to haao a roucli idea of the rnetjioih ofOovem* 
inent in other mrts of the Kinjiiro and tho meaning 
of Jndi.an and Kinpire Cili/cnsliip. 

Wo should love to go tlirough some of (ho 
texts adopted Those dealing ^vIth History, 
the liritisli Oovernment of India and fhc 
Einpiro must bo specially interesting. 


A Forecast of Life in 202G A. D 
Utopias never get t>talo for tho simple 
reason that thoy net or haioto go -through 
nn netual oxlstcnco on earth Mr A. f> 
Wndia, Jf. A , paints a picture of what things 
will bo iJlie a hundred years hence in tho 
//iHclMsfriH IfeiieH' Wo are told 

Acenttiry hencetho world willle dotted all over 
with pin-honds of air*mast3 and aewrotnes and 
the air Itself wil' Mhrate niffht and uav with the 
throb of thousands upon thousands of acroplaoi^ 
Their criss*cro«s ilights would dim the sunlight 
over tmsns duneg the d.iy and at night the 
hasreoly constelJafwn itself would pale lieforo the 
brighter oonsiellaiion of thousands of moving red. 
wlnte and blue points of their lights But on a 
pala-night the procession of iliumined air-ships 
and aeroplanes will fill the heavens with such a 
fantasy of fairy lights as to make the bngfitest 
visions from the Arabian Nights appeal beside 
it but a gaudy dream. , 

There will bo ono great change The hills and 
mounf.iins th.st are now iiying waste am} nwr 
uninhabited will then come into their own and their 
tops, especially m the Tropics will l« converted into 
residential <iuartei-s for more prosper^ classes of 
the townspeople who will fly to their lusiness 
iD the moniire and back <o thmr hill homes m 
the evening When tlio air comes finally to estab- 
lish its free empire on the face of the Olobe. the 
wresent national frontiers will be old histone rums 
and the tarilT-waJls now running rontermmous 
with them will be found only in the economic 
histories of several nations. 

So much to tho credit of Aviation. Seen 
from a dinercnt viewpoint, deielopnieot la 
Aviation may only force the fighting nations 
leave a strip, several miles wide, along 
tho frontiers uninhabited and desolate to 
net as “no man's land m Coloui 

and class preiudice will ho dead in 2026, 

-v^says the writers The tioublesomo elements 


in our nieclianic.tl civili».'ition will disappear 
duo fo jinprotcmcnfs in manufacturing pro- 
(toss, cfc, niiJ 

Witli the gradual removal of these delasicg 
Ofemonfs ,and ijic Rtc.a(ly expansion of our maniifw' 
jiinng f^inacity tlicie will necessarily arise condi- 
tions which will Jc.-ul (0 a vast increase of ths 
Xorld’s_popiihtion and create a grow ing p,as®ion for 
{'nefrahng rlcastircs and more Iiirunoiis modes of 
*ife In other words. life iKing made the moie 
fasy hv tho perfet tc<I in.achinc and more hurried 
‘T Ihe subjugated air, it will naturally l^xtirae more 
J^mplex and vastjv diOjciiJ/;, To cotjnter-l»alanp5 
these tendencies the rewjy.j.iiinclied ide.i of birth- 
Control will t-c then legally recogni'Oil and widclv 
Practised and the ancient ideals of Bimplicilv and 
ttft will once more hke hold of the human mind 
''i(li (he consc<iucncc that tho then growing cidt of 
Pleasure and luxury will be. to borrow a term of 
•he nsjciio-analyst. sublimated into noUer 
<^nanncl3. 


AflofAer Coon wiff 6o (fiat in 2CSC 


Ilehgion will have again simplified itsclt mU 
a few lasic beliefs of common utility and umverMi 
f'lfirtify Nor will Ifeligion then lio at foggerheaas 
"ith Science as she now IS. but both will employ 
•heir best energies lo the quest of the Atsolute. 
•Oe one in rescaling, the other in realising the 
fnsfica) Haiit of Tilings. And Scienee wjJJ have 
y.kcn vast sindes by then endharnossed most of t.ie 
tttie energy of the world that is now going wa-te, 
s'icli as almospheric electricity, tidal power, solar 
•Mjd atomic energy As coal has now mostly 
rf-placcd wood and as oil is fast rcplaeing coaf. so 
ctectntity derived from natural forces. Iianie«soa 
••hd conserved, will m those (lays wholly replat® 
Wood coal and oil 


Science will also enable as to practically 
Conquer the diseases of the human body. Xot 
chly that but 


Another great cliango will bo that our present 
Prisons and pcmfentianes will bo converted into 
sffcial reformatories and mental institutes where 
••le cnmioal will no longer bo looked upon tus a 
“il/ul decademt of society deserving social ostracism 
®*id condign punishment, but will be treated as a 
mentally defeclive and morally deficient delinquent 
"ho, 1,3 certain restrictions put on his movements 
®hd Icing provided with regular work, food smd 
®Aera«e. was to be gradually won back from (us 
Wild inesponsible wais to a life of decency and 
diauplinc and if possible of good citizenship. 

So that there wiif bo nothin" Je/t to he 
desired, and, probably in another ctntiiry, in- 
2.126, humanity become so perfect tint it 
wfll attein Niriatia through germinal degr-a- 
(•on Ifiis IS bioiogic.ilfy possiWe 


Political Agitation Declared Foolish 
The Fttidnionj ami Zemiudari India h an 
oigan of that extremely “loyal" section of 
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Indians who hare inherited property for Iho 
continued and unhampered enjoymentof which 
they have to depend more or less on fho 
British rulers of India. Tiio following extract 
from this journal, though sonnding n bit like 
discouraging something which has a possibili- 
ty of alTecting one’s pocket, will bo found 
useful by some politicians who hare made 
what they preach qnito distinct from what 
they pmctisc. 

Political aaltation is easy wort, you have only 
to abuse the (jovernment to your licar*’s content, 
rriticise thi’ir actions, nive them aratuitons adnee. 
It does not impose upon joti any r^strations or 
duties. Not so. social reform It me.ms self-intros- 
pcction. x\hich the politician would avoid. Social 
Toforni means tho carraung out tlie reforms in 
one’s self and in one’s uouscliold The politician 
has no taste for such mirk. TJmt is why ho 
characterises tho social reformers as enemies of 
their country and as playing into the hands of 
the Christian missionaries and forcicocrs- llo looks 
upon the expoanre of social defei.ts and abuses 
as unpatriotic and would advi'iO covering them op 
so as cot to expose them to the gaze of the 
foreigners. The present-day congrciswallali. tho 

E olitical fire-eater, is an arrant social rcaclionarj-. 
[o would defend tho abuses as Uie distinguishing 
features of society .and warn ttrunst their being 
interfered with m any way. 


The Widow’s Cause 


Wo fake tho following from the irK/otr’.N 
Ctji/se, fho organ of tho Vulhaia Vtiahn SahmK 
Sahha, Lahore, as descnptiso of tho achieve- 
ments of the Sahha 


It was on the fir«t of Decemlxjr, 1011, that the 
pvcrwhelinins grievous cries of the lacs of Hindu 
child widows had a beneficial response from 
alove bv moving the feeling and living mind of Sir 
Oanga Ram. Kt. K B,C. I E. M Y 0 who rising 
up to the occasion, as a practic.il, thonsh silent, 
worker foundect on that auspicious dav, the Vidfiva 
VuahSahaik Sablia, Lohore, to uplift the widows 
out of tlie degradation in wliicli the Umdii eom- 
inumty_ had forcibly thrust tliqm into and to 
popularise vigorously the prop.aganda of widow 
marnage among the Ilindus 

At first It appeared too discouraging and hope- 
less for one individual to granplc with that 
senseless Hindu brain, which was dead to all 
perceptibilities But there was the Almighty’s 
ivorkiDg, and m a sliort period the signs of success 
became apparent. 

The number of widow marriages reported in 
1915 191C. 1917. 1918 and 1919 was 12. 13. 30, 40 
and 90 respectivelv In 1920, 1921 and 1922, Jt 
rose to 220. 317 .and 454 respectively. In 1923 
It rapidly rose to 932 and m 1924, it was as hisn 
.as tCOSviz, almost to double the previous years 
In 1925, the number has increased to 2(503 All 
this shows how the pernicious custom of enforced 


widowhood, lilindly followed by tho numerous 
ircnorations of lliaaiis for many ocntiirira. is lo'lng 
its hold, particularly in Upper India, to winch 
tho woric of this sjciely has been mostly confined. 
It is worthy of note that large numI«or of tho 
marriagw took plaro among high caste Hindu 
families Of tho total number of (iJ10‘remara'ago«, 
there were as many as 1.11b among Hr.ihmins, 
12112 amang Kliashtnjas. 1.910 and 519 among 
Aroras .and Acarwals. 4V) and 'JOiJ amorg Rajputs 
and K.aisths. 232 among Sikhs and 91" among 
miscelLaneoiis <asfes Tlie Punjab took tlic k\ad. 
next (o the I’linjib. tho I.irgc iiuml-er of marriages 
took placem U 1’ In tlie yc.ar 1925. 20'J> widow 
romamiges were held in I’liniab and Dotlu pro- 
vinivs. .ts in hinilli. 7.1 in flengal, 350 m U. P., 23 
IQ Madras, 12 m Bomirtv U m C. P. 17 in llij- 
putana. 5 in llydcnib.id Deccan .and 31) in Ass.am. 
Thes*' luao l•ecn ix'partcd to tins oflu'C But tho 
Humticr of marriages actually held must be much 
Largci 

The Stbha has branches and co-workers at about 
V)*) btalioos throughout India It is encouraging 
to note that sympathy and co-operation arc being 
enlisioil from all ijuarters!. Recently 20 tew 
branches of III’ Siliha have l«en cstallishcsl in 
Ilongal. Ma'lra- and Bomlcay rre'idc'Dcics and 0. P. 

The «oriytv lu-. received more Run 12,(KK) 
applications of gentlemen of high castes and 
vanouv '•0 111 sbatus. willing to marry widows. 

Taking into consideration the fact that while 
some 29 yewre I'lck the mam.ige of a Hindu uutli 
A widow was not only a rarest occurrence in 
India, t'lit a tiling ‘•evercly condomawl hy society 
foltowetl bv a bocual l)oycottand cx-comintimcnlion 
of the f.tinil> It IS now being appreciated as a m.ark 
of advanced uvilization— tho success achieved 
.ippears to bo rcallv encouraging. 

But we need not tliink too mucli of this success 
taking into consideration tho other side of tho 
picture Tlie con-us report for Pj 2‘2 sliowcd 2l>, 
21*1 Hindu widows m Indii, out of whom 
97.S01) were below 10 years of age. 231,0') between 
to and 15 years of their.agcs and IIJ, 500 between 
the ages of 15 or 29. 


The School Master's Plight 

The following, a quof.ition from Dr. S. 
Urquhart's Picbidential Address, before the 
All-Bengal Teachers’ Conference, dem.tnds tho 
serious attention of those in power in the 
socio-political world. 

The teacher is exploited in order that the com- 
munity or periiaps some wealthy man may Ii.avc 
tho glory of association wnth and credit for a Iliglier 
Eogltsh School.. The teacher uo Korse jmil than a 
domesUe ^nanl Those who minister to the 
comfort o( the wealthy members ot the community 
are considered of more .account than tliose who 
^ncate their children. Tliere is need here to get 
nd of confusion of ideas- When the authon.ies are 
strict about the conditions under whicli a school is 
to be roct^ised, the cry is often raised tkit they 
Will be depriving a struggling community of the 
r^vantages of education. This cry would be 
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inlellisMi- rail imtin-iMo il wo couH alwnjj'jO 
certain that it wa^? tho oommtinilv ai a ftliolo 
wliicli wa-? ^tniffclins anti not merely th^ poor 
teichm ifwe could ho sure that the svnfice of 
noverty Vaa always at tho expense of the comtnu- 
Sitv nsa whole and not merely at tlie expense 
o thrtcacher. Often I erant that the community 
docs its very best, but it is not aUvavH,so and it 
i, for an association such as this to ilevise mpiM 
■whereby the community may take its fair sliaro 
in [he^ burden of education,, and those who have 
adopted more lucrative professions mav be indiiccd 
hv public opinion to divide some portion of their 
weal h with those who are actinby ensaROd m 
education- We must give tlic teachers their P^per 
olaee in the social economy, so that the 
teacLr after havioR by toi and sacrifice on the 
nirt of himself and his himly, come to the cl^0 of 
his University course should not fofl 
Sied an anticlimax, and. that lie is impelled 
henceforth to exist under rniserable. helpless and 
ssonl-dftstroving conditions The teaser must not 
bo reVded as merely tho insienificant employw 
of the community, but as the depositary by the 
MmmunUy of a sacred trust and the communitv 
mX see to it that it provides honourable wndi- 
K under which the teacher may carry out that 
trust. 


rfm;zr<w-80ul. Mstter, Spice time ‘be /nedmin 
of Motion and the n>o<buiii of. Kc'-L tne 
ITnKcrso was never created and will neier no 
destroyed. Only modifications of the su 'S^new 
HTO Kfottins on every- moment Iluat 's a 

mountam to4jy may be levelled 
morrow, tliat wliicii is clay now mav be m^Io into 

a pot a few hours afterwards, and that which IS 

ice now may be water some time, hence a°'l bo <» 
The basic teaching of modern scientific 
that matter is indcstructiblo has been tbe teachiog 
of Jaimsm from time mmemorial ftio substance 
continues to exist tiirmuh change . TTn,.-..r.c 

The Jam cosmography describes the Un'ver^ 
(tho mocrocosom) to be of the form of a 
being (tfic microcosom) standing witli ^ 

apart and hands p'aced on the waist. The w l oia 
iimversc h enveloped m three atnio’P'h 
vataialaijai or wind-sheaths and, is dividea into 
three re^ons tho nether world the 
atove the ^6r‘f!om bo° tom'upvS. Above the 

Tyiere^’is no place in the Jama Theoldjy for s 
Ood who creates and rules the 
of the Jamas is the albknowmg. pure and pcriect 
soul which resides in biddhasila 


Jaina Philosophy 

The following appear in an article by CS 
Mallinath in The Jaina Gaxeite and describes 
the fundamental concepts of Jaioa Philosophy 
According to the Tama the liberated soul is not 
in absorption but retains its individuality in per- 
fection- It IS notan attendant but a Urd It s 
not annihilated but continues to eyst It lives it 
Imows and It enjovs bliss It is Sqtehi'lananda All 
the liberated souls are cciual Md thej’ are 
to none Jainism is the most demcmtic of all ^ 
Religions It not only nreache« the brpthetho^ 
Kll mankind but prociaims the equality of all 
thp souls ID the Universe The son! m a plant or 
krf or animal is potentially equal to that of a humn 
hemg. Again all those souls arc equal in ^nt 
nf tkeir intrinsic nature to God a pCTfcct Soul 
DmSv does not end^onEirth It cqnhiraiM 
in H^ven also All the Souls that are in Moksha 
have eouahtv of status, quality and bhs« No soul 
there Is inferior or superior to the other id any 

is pre-eminento a R"*” 

nn" eie rad Hotshf tE “ are 

mills Jm '” the uDlvsrse each o»e ol 
notenially God possessing Iho qualities 
them bemgp infinite perception, .infinite 

of infinite "bliss They are frausmigratmg 

human ^ sU'-human. or hellish ^cs 
as ce'/®i'al. numaii, . jia, ,t, 

according to their ^ j^^ness. knowledge and 
namral attributes con^ ,t „ the doer of 

perception. It has n body m which 

uc it exneiiences the results of iH ovm 
keffi: it has the tendency of a natural upward 

™°The Universe is a reality consented of six 


The Anaearika Dbarmapala on India 
and the West 

Id nn articlo in the Mnlia-Bodhi, |lie 
AoaganVa Dbarmapala gives us liis |hoiighH 
on various things during his staymSmtzerhna 
He much appreciated tho way the Swiss lia'c 
used science to make life joyous and expects 
lodiaus to take a lesson from it He says: 

I stayed at Zurich a w'eek and enjoyed the 
scenery of the Zurich lake. There are over 
bundled motor boats plying in the Itke tati « 
passengers from one place to another, 
to tho baths How different are the smhfs m tn 
Oangetic valtev. Enjoyments are fo 

m Europe and Amenca m a Brand scale nue 
Bcientific progress Electiicily is ^ 

people of Europe to make life J'^3-on=, and lUj 
people got nil the jojs on this earth be&au»o Oj 
theif education on scientific Imes Every bo5 • 
girl pets the bcsf education in departmenfs of arr^ 
literature, science, industries, agriculture and 
future 13 assured To rc.ad the history of f j 
land IS a pleasurable inspir.ation. The motto „ 
the Swiss people is “One for all and all for one 
The Lord Buddlia alien He enunciatfd th® S'- .q 
pnnciples of concord to both tho Ithikkhus an 
tho kshatriya princes anticipated the etuici 

i^crn enlightened democracy .based on co^pe , 

tion Unfortunately conservative elements . 
Brahmanism sapped the foundations of 
democtBcy and Iqo sublimo principles of lie , 
co-operation enunciated bv the 1 rmeo o ‘ 
Sakjas xvero allowed to co to the limlxi of oiu 
vion Bralimanisra is only for tho high 
the non-high-caste people preponderate m inui-i- 
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So that unless thi^ false aristocracy were And his thoughts on the fate of Christiani- 
done away with, we may not hope for. much ty are emightoning. 

progress. _ The theory of evolution as proclaimed by Darwun 

Tl,„ Dln.mapalaVuowB on BritW, inllu- "'“T* 
enco on Indian life, as quoted below, are J|^^lgy^ Tyndall. Slill enter^ the arena and drove 
worthy of his keen intellect. out the theologians from their strongholds . ihc 

fnture of Christianity is doomed, bcience is ad- 
Under British rule the poople.Hvo in a state of Tancins. and the discoveriM of 
placid Ignorance, contented with the rituals and that the earth was not created G OW yeare aj.o 
sunerstiUons and degenerating social customs, hat that the earth is many millions of old 

spendin-’ in vam so much money which could bo itadioaetiro science •"'“d the law; of relativity will 
uLhilly spent in hettenng their social status. But hclpthe ^.“fopeaa races to get a Mtcr id 
the disintegrating ethics of Brahmanical doginatic the cosmic process than througli, the beuntic Doox 
sociolo'T’ IS too stupendous an obstacle which of tables. 

could only be removed by enlightened c«>opcraUon. 

and the millions of people live and die like sheep. 

The Britisli missionaries are the emissaries of the ...... t, 

trinity ; politics, trade and Christianity They arc Muslim Education in Bonibay 

dunderheads utterly ignorant of scientific and agri- 

cultural economics which are essential to-day tor Mtjsore Ecoiomic Join Hflf gives a 

the progressive development of a summary of nn official publication showing 

of educot.oo nmo„s io 

raf^s-^Thfr intelligentsia of India arc pupilsof the Bombay Presidency during the past ten 
British constit'ifional law, and they are. like tho The following ts taken from the aboye 

Bntish missionaries, scltlah looking only for Uicir -ummarv : 

individual enrichment through Untish law courts. summar> , . , , 

Among tho teeming millions of India there are xtsari to secondary education, eight 

only a few scientists, and they ,do not caret© Qa^rernmeot High ScliooU out of seventeen have 
-work on practical lines which would be of help to i^n provided with special teachers of Urdu and 
the teeming millions The poets dream dreams. the places m Qoverament secondary 

and the we.ilthy class spend their money m luxary. 8 ,.|.oni 3 have been reserved for Muslims, whilo 
The rajahs are bacclmnalian sensualists who spend free studentships for Muslims at tho rate of Ji ft 
tlieir time m the enjoyment of abnormal wnsual tQtai number of Mahomedan pupils 

oigies The once powerful brahman pnesthooa is [n each Oovemment secondary school have been 
to-day impotent to do anything m the way of sanctioned Altogether tho proportion of scholar- 
progress. All they can do is to retard the progress provided for Muslims is largely in excess of 

of the working classes who form the hackjxmo of .i.,! provided for other schools 
the nation In other lands, the labouring class are difficulty is felt by Muslim pupils in earning 

a power, and the government of each country help ajniission to Government Arts Colleges and m 
the agricultural development by improving the Government professional college 10 per cent 

waterways and assisting the people by educating Gie total number of places are reserved for 
tho ynung generation in agricultural metboos. Mugiuns provided they possess tho minimum quali- 
The United States and the different Europe^ cations reonirrf for admission A largo number 
governments are foremost in developing the pf scholarships are also aimilable forMuslim students 
resources of agncultnre. The Indian landowners these colleges. 

do nothing to help the agricultural communw. measures taken by Government have led 

TJicy neglect improved methods of saenUlic xarkM progress m tho education of Muslims 

agriculture, they do not visit great agnmiltural m the Presidency Proper. Comparing the figures 
centres m Europe, tlie United States and otlier f^j. 1915 . 1(3 and 1923-24, it is seen that jiuslims 
countnes to witness the many improvements nuwe attenduis colleges increased by 7G per cent, those 
within the last fiftv years Indian people suffer ,for |j, seconaary schools by 25 per cent, and those in 
want of scientific knowledgeinagriculture. dairying, • . i— m •>..» tnHi 

road building ship building, etc Educated philan- 
thropists and scientists from European , countnes 
seldom visit India. Globe-trotters visit India 
during the cold weather to see magicians and 


primary schools by 27 per"cent, although the total 
Musbm population recorded m the Census of 1921 
was less than tliat in the Census of 1911 T^mg 
the three mam oommimities, 15 14 per cent of the 
B^mms attend school, 3_726 per cent of^ tho 


monkeys Missionaries with the knowledge rf intermediate Hindus and 7 77 per cent of the 
eighteenth century theological dogmatics go with Uuslim'! Muslims are more thantwice as advanced 
their families to find their livelihood, and all th^ gs yje intermediate Hindu community in pnmar^ 
can teach tlie people is tliat Elohim created Adam g^ncalion and from 3 to 4 times ir 
from mud. and that tho serpent deceived Eve, and education 

they boih felt from their spiritual nakedness, and , ^ 

that Jesus the Nazarene, son of tho carpenter 
•loseph came down from heaven to save the people 
from the sin of Adam, and that unbelievers will 
be cast into a hell of brimstone and fire for eternity. 

This gospel fit for the dolduius, is preached to 
tlie people who pass their lives in stagnation, i 

40-8 


. secondary and 


Exuberant Loyalty 

Indian Princes, chiefs, zemindars eta, are 
noted lor their love of the British and their 
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loyalty to tho crown and its rciircsentaUvcs. 
This is no doubt in tlio fitness of things in view 
of the fact that tho British have relieved them 
of much of tho heavy and often troublesome 
burden of sovereign by sucli as arise out of 
problems of defence, foreign policy eta Tlie 
following news, talen from i\\Q Fen(1e.tory and 
Zemindary^ IndiaviiW go to show that this 
loyalty is not empty. 


To mark tho occasion of the successful recovery 
of IJ. L. the Countess of Reading from her recent 
Illness Raja Itaghuiiandan Prasad Singha of 
iloDghyr presented Rs- lO.OuO to be devotM to anj' 
purpose Her Excellency might think fit. Her 
Excellency lias decided to giye Rs. 1 j.OOU out of 
that amount to the Medical Colleco Hospilal. 
Calcutta, for the purchase of a deep Itay Therapy 
Apparatus for the use of indigeot patients and the 
remaining Rs. 5,000 to be devoted to medic^ 
reijuisites for hospitals at Lahore. 


If only all the princes would join in and 
celebrate their loyalty by oponlog schools 
and hospitals and by helping welfare organi* 
sations instead of doing so through erpeos* 
ivo dinners, parties and jonroeys abroad 
which produce no beaeScial results for tbe 
people of India. 


Bengal’s Intellectual “Decadence” 


Answerjog Justice Greaves’ stafemeot le- 
garding thi loss of her intellectual pre-emi- 
nence by Bengal, "A Bengali” writes in 
Welfare ■ 


It was due to the backwardness of other Pro- 
vinces. rather than to any innate creatness. that 
Bengal had so long been loading India lo things 
intellectual Al«o the present decadence of 
Bengal in this respect is due very mneb to tbe 
progressiveness of other provinces and not so much 
to any degeneration of our own brain snostance 
The ■will to progress is a living Rentiment in the 
youth of tlie other provinces They aro deadly 
vtinu-s in their academic and oUier intellectnal 
pursuits In Bengal, on the other hand, there is a 
iiahtheartedness attached to the academic outlook 
of student^ Thev takea cynical view of acbiei^ 
inents in the world of exammaUons and feel that 
there is no ‘ real’' merit m topping the list This 
!<! not altogether a wrong view, and if B^gal can 
along with this attitude of mmd. cultivate a love 
offroe ocholarship, her losses in the field of 


BOveroment services will lo fully compcnsalcd far 
by successes in tlie field of learning. Neverthe- 
less, this fineering attitude towarcli success la 
examinations, often hides a want of self-confidence, 
especially in those who go m for theoo eiamina- 
-tions in spite of an avowed contempt for the same 
Tins is a symptom of lack of grit and strength of 
character. 


Scholarship is a contemptible thing in none of 
its various aspects. Bengal has lost sight of this 
truth in the heat of her strong feelings against the 
pscudo-seholarship propagated by the system of 
mass production of university men inaugurated by 
tho late Sir Asutosh Mukherj'ee. Under this system 
thousands of graduates were turnip out ly tbe 
University of CatcutU willi academic hallmarks to 
which they had no real claim, llie resnlt is that 
to-day Sir P. C- Roy can justly say, as he is re- 
ported to have said to a rerresentatiie of tbe 
Statesman that "it was not oiflicult to find first 
class if. A ’s who were deplorably ignorant on the 
most important subjects and had only a supeih- 
cial knowledge of others”. And such 31. A 's 
often obtained the first place in tho UniversiQ-. 
No wonder that they cannot hold their own against 
better trained men from Jladras or Bombay. 

The kind of scbo’arship which helps one to win 
laurels IS examinafions is scfioiarsbip. not in uis 
field of deep tbiobmg, but is that of ficta ud 
information A thorough grasp of facts, of wut 
others have said on a subject, of the jiros and eons 
of n thing etc. etc., are what education should aita 
at in order to produce success in competitive ex- 
aminations- This means the choice of sound test- 
books and teachers. In the Calcutta Univcrsit!'. 
both arc sadly consjiicuous by their absence ibe 
text-books are often selected with a view to en* 
ncli the author or tbe publisher (wo guess tins 
from iho fact that some of the worst boots Cii 
certain subjects are written by the merabore o' 
Uio Calcutta University themselves and are select- 
ed as fext-book« Yet other such books aro p«t>- 
hsbed by the University and forew on the stu- 
dents (we shsU bo glad to be proved wnteg m 
our View) and not with an eye to excellence. The 
teachers also aie very often, wiUi some exception's, 
not quite so well read as thoj* should to. ire 
Etandaid of the cxaminatioas of the University is 
also set to suit the teaching rather than to exact 
hard work from the students and sound teaching 
from the professors. We remember our college 
days, when we used to get througli the examiua- 
tions of the Calcutta University wutii no troupie 
jvoivthilh.-'iWimr .viilb ihit'jllislii.s'-xuij- 

ties none too remarkable. So that if Bens^ 
desires to do better in the Services examinatioos 
great and immediate efforts should be made. 

1. To overJiaul the list of our text-book*. 

2. To overhaul our hierarchy of Icachets , 

3 To overhaul our curricula aud stanaards oi 

examinations 
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Hr. Gandhi’s “Fnndamental Error" 

Tn the course of an aiticlo contriboled 
to “Foreign AlTairs,” Sir Fedcrick ^hyte, the 
late president of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, wjjtes thus on what ho calls Mr. 
Gandhi’s “fnndamental error 

It has often been ashed : 'W'hat did iln Qandhi 
mean by STraraj ? Not even he himself knew : 
or if lie did. he professed so many interpretations 
of it that in the end the world xvas bewildered 
and forsook him. Swaraj actually means self-TOlo : 
and sometimes he interpreted it in the politic.al 
sense of responsible eorernraeat, sometimes he 
interpreted it in the purely personal seo'se ol seil- 
Vnowledje, self-disapline, self-control In truth. 
Sfahattna Gandhi cared nothiag for politics and 
knew nothinR of it. Statecraft to him was an 
unnecessary encurabraneo in liumaa life, for at the 
bottom of Ills heart he believed or professed to 
believe that Uio only permanent bonds which can 
hold human society together ate these of coodwill 
and love, Tlie ideal was too high even tor him 
to Fftich. Jet alone the common humiaity of India; 
and the poliey which he founded on this conception 
of society naturally broke under tho etnm of 
tircnmstasccs. He attempted to impose npon his 
own movement on ideal too hich for it. and he 
confessed himself that he h.id committed a 
Himalayan blunder* in believing that a movement 
of passive reeistance could long remain passive 
Hero lay hts fundamental error. He and India 
have Mid for it shsce. 

Nevertheless, Sir Frederick has the fairness 
to add tint 

it rone tho less remams true that his influence, 
loth for good and for evil, stretched morn widely 
ibroupbout India than the iuflaence of any other 
man m cur generation, or perhaps in any other. 
Non-Cooperation in some of its aspect! will soon 
w forgotten, or will only be remembered as a 
mowment composed of mixed good and evil which 
WM maiTpd by some hideous bloodshed Hut 
whether Non-Coopcration is icmemberod or not. 
there is no shadow of doubt that the inlluenco of 
Jlahatma Gandhi will remain, not in virtue of his 
‘'pinning wheel or his homcipun. but in virtue of 
I'ersonil cxamplp. It i^i idle to inonire wluit 
pc.-soiulity 15. vrhenee it comes or how it can 
move mountains; but the fact remains that the most 
novel /iwttire in the whole landscape of India 
uunng the p.a«t live years ha*! been the awakening 
of the ma.5«e< to their political and cooaomic 
cocdiiiens. That awakening is Jlahatma Gandhi's 
work, TheiK-inds. i! cot millions, of Indans have 
und.'rstooO for the tirst time dnring these years, 
vagiioiy and icnorintly the moaning of tho woid 
political’; and wherever Gandhi passed. he left 
f-ehind him an imprint on all minds which wiK not 
rapidly !<' tlT.iecil. Therefore, despite all the 
extravagance, chicanery, comiptioa and cruelly Of 


the 2fon-Cooperation inovemeof. the net sum of it 
is not evil and goes to the credit of its creator. 

Some persons who professed to be Non- 
co-operators may have been gnilty of extra- 
vagance, chicanery, etc, but these things did 
not follow from the principles of fhe Non- 
co operation raovement, nor did 3fahatma 
Gandhi countenance or connive at them. On 
the other hand, the entire credit of the 
awakening of tho masses does not belong to 
him ; it was due in part to contemporary 
events,' as partly enumerated thus by Sir 
Valenfime Chirol in an article in the iWnr 
East and India — 

Bad harvests, the renewed ravages of tho 
bubonic plague, two app.iUu)g outbreaks of influenza 
which carried off within a year nearly two miH- 
ions of people, the hugs rise in the cost of living, 
a sudden blast of inlenso ecosonuc depression 
reaching across from Europe, the disastrous antics 
of currency and exchange, the queer stoncsbrouglit 
home by a million native troops thrown for the 
first time donne the war into close contact with 
westcni life all these were 'enough to produce a 
dangerous and unprecedented ferment which 
spread even to the silent masses Then camo 
Ainntsar and in tho Duke of Connaught’s own 
phraso its shadow lengthened over- the face of 
India, whilst tho strange figure of Gandhi, 
surrounded with the halo of ascetic saintlmeSs 
which hxs from limes immemorial appealed toa tho 
religious emotionalism of India, concentrated every 

C opniar grievance real orvimaginary intoacompre- 
ensivc denunciation of Bntish rule and of western 
civilisation as satanic. 

Th© ilontagu-Chelmsford Reforms also 
have disturbed, to however small an c.vtont, 
the pathetic apathy of tho masses. 


The Awakening of Asia 

This isthctitlcof an article in tho KiiieUenih 
Ccnlttfff and After by Professor F. A. 
Os«endowski. Ho considers Japan to be 
tho leader of a pan-Asiatic moromeat. 
whereas Bolshevist Russia masquerades as 
the friend of “enshaved Asia” and js pursu- 
ing the ideas of a “Central Mongolian 
Empire" or pan-MongolisnL In support of 
this latter Btateroent he observes 

The ideals with which the RoMifvils nrproach 
and tempt Asia arc not Ccmmun*«tic. T1 ey go 
into Asa prcacluDg the fallacy of ma'crwiim 
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positivism, mid of Clinslianity aa tausht liy the 
white races, llio whites, they sav. hare divided 
nations into conquerors and vanquisiiod and inaa- 
kind into workers and those bencfitingby their 
toils. Those huming words have boon known to 
be used Itefore. The same lesson was preached 
by the Christian Buddhist Leo l^lstoy. the iDiltan 
KaUndranath Tafroro (AhhonaZ/vm). and IhcChinese 
Professor Ko-hoo-inins (The iknil of the Chinese 
” V) 

lese words can but have one meaning and one 
consequence, a war for freedom from tthe white 
yoke, 

1 hare seen sorcerers, clairroyaats, and 
prophets calling Asia»to her mission of revenge and 
war Tlie soviets hare wrung the control, over 
tins outbreak from the liands of the Asiatic and 
anti-Bolshevist leaders. They knew how to lorn 
religious worship and passion into action and into 
deeds which would bring about their aim— the 
conquest and -destniction of Europe 

Rabindranath Tagore never bad Die 
remotest idea of iireacJiing a jehad or any 
other kind of war for the conquest and 
destruction of Europe. 


reduced. If. on the other hand, the AsiaUc 
can see his way to sow dissension l-etwccn thj 
French and British elements of the Leagues 
iDflucBcc he will most assuredly do so. lie lives 
by intrigue and is a past-master in the art 

It is only the superabundance of humility 
that has impelled the British writer to gi'e 
fh© palm in inlrigao to the Asiatics. The 
European, particularly British, record io 
effectire intrigue has yet to bo broken. I’id'’ 
“Rise of the Chrisiho Porrer in India ” 


The Biological Function of Humani 
tarianism. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley writes in Hiiifttf 
■Fair that huroanifarianistu is the evpre«'ion 
of the mystical ide.i of the equality of man— 
“an idea wbich has already profoundly modi- 
fied human society and which is destined to 
produce iocalcul.able effects in the future.’’ 


Why France and Great Britain should 
Combine 


The following passages occur iu an article 
ia th© ymeitenth Ccfiiury and After oa 
the revolt in Syria — 

The French have maint.'imed throughout that 
the c.'iusQ of the Syrian revolt tmchidmg the Dnise 
outbreak) is entirely due to Pan-Islaroic lotlucnco 
and anti-Euronan feebng m Asia. That this 
antagonism to European influence exi<ts seems to 
be beyond doubt, but it appears more hlely that 
the Druso insurrection with its results is being 
exploited in the interests of Pan-Islam thau that 
Pan-Islam is (he cause of the turmoil m Srna 
Since the outbreak in Julv the Arab cravmu for 
independence has been stimulated br a local Press 
which expounds the desire of the people to govern 
themselves, although thev are utterly incapable of 
doing so Anti-European propaganda floods the 
newspapers of Palestine and Syria, where everv- 
tinas pc<«iWe is I'cnw done to sow di5seD«joa 
hetneen France .md Great Bnfam 

All this is said in order to enfoies the 
lesson — 


Al>ove all, France should rcali-se— and 51 de 
Jouven cerb-unlv do« rcalis^that la the Near 
ETst she 'hould sink her individual natiomlity 
become an integral part of the Europera whole. 
oW-at Hritam. as mandatory Power m Palestine 
and Irak, should do the same, and the two 
rerrescntntives of the s-amo ^gue of Aalions 
^ould work hand-in-tand m (he closest co<jpen- 
tion and with the s.-imo end mview-lhe good 
and we f.are of the peoplcs.cntnistcdllo.theii.’mar- 
d>:isJ»r TJie iisk ofthc l>caguo m the Awr 
Fist IS not e.isv. But if Its emi«'ar:cs are tmifcd. 
fimilj so. the dinicultics should be greatly 


■ We are all humanitarians now, whatever 
our political opinions and whatever our social 
iKisitDQ. Even those who are in possession 
of weahh and power adroit fhaf t£io«e who posse« 
nothuig have cetLain rights. They are iierpetua'ly 
giving ,nway little bits of their wealth and poaer 
to the disiossessed \Yhy they cdnld still respt 
the dispossessed, if tliey liked, tliey eonld sttfl 
oppress them, even as their fathers re«i'tM 
and oppressed But somehow they arc not ab'e 
to do so lliiroamtananisni has liecome a jurt 
of them It IS impossible for then to ignore 
It It was this surrender of the power-*ioJder» to 
the dispossessed thvt outraged Xietgsche into 
proiipoDdicglwsaeTT superawa’s aiorahry. A’letr^che 

i iistified lu3 anli-htmianit.nnanism la the nvme of 
latural Selection The justificafton is, 51r. Huxley 
argues quite inTOlid. 

Parwioisni as Benj.mm Eidd pomt«l out long 
•ISO. justified humamtanams'n, not Kietiichean 
immondism It is by a ceaseless process of oora- 
jietition tlwt the breed is improved, is even kept 
up to existing srandards In a fj rannicaJ society? 
where humanitarian principles .ate not rt?cognizcd 
ninetenths of the individuals composing that society 
are so uofairfy fiandic.apped by poverty, bad condi- 
tions. and loadequ.acy of education, that tlioy are 
not in a posiliou to roiiipete for any of tlie biglier 
prizes of life By ameliorating the lot of the dis- 
possessed huai.iQitananism removes this handicap 
and thus by multiplying the competitors, tends 
to create an mtenscr'and th"reforo biolomoaiiy 
more slimulaliDg competition llumanitan.ani'io. 
then, has a biological function— to render tossU'Ic 
an intenser competition within society 5\hen an 
men are free to compete and all start equal Uic 
chance of getting .able men at the head of allatPi 
IS obivonsly increased. That is the pohdcal lus'i- 
fication of huraamtananism. Societies should ye 
run on humanit.anan principles l-o-wu'e an in- 
crease in the niiml'ei of connH‘'lilot> ini.n.'.'iscs the 
chances of cffiticnt le.idcrsliip 
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“The New and Infinitely More Exciting 
Vision of Nature.” 

Sir Jagadish Bose’s demonstration of the 
existence of a pulsating heart in trees and 
plants has led the famous Irish poet and 
economist “A. E” to animadrert in the Jr/sA ' 
Stalesnian upon the insensitiveness of the 
public to the greater number of scientific 
generalisations. “These affect society hnt 
little unless they are embodied in some in- 
vention.” “A. E.” adds : — 

‘‘We know that in every pm-point of space 
there is an image of the universe of light brooKlit 
by waves or rays so that the eye can edio that 
compression of infinitude. Through wirel^ and 
broadcasting, we have- become practieaUv certain 
that every pin-point of space is capable of holding 
within it an echo or reverberation of the whole 
universe of sound, that a voice crying here goes 
round Iho world, for it mav be caught up anywhere 
there is an instrument delicate enough Our cars, 
as yet. have not the range of our eyes and cannot 
bring to consciousness that universe of sound as 
the eye brings to consciousness the umverse of 
ligiit Perhaps (he ear will become moie sensitive 
m onr further evolution But it is astonishing how 
iPtle this miraculous nature science reveals to us 
affMs oui normal consciousness. 

\veTi*alk about with our beinginsensitive to the 
mirage our intellect is convinced of, the 
intellect soon gives up the effort to civili'C the 
whole nature and we relapse after the first wonder 
of hearing some new discovery into a normal 
unrvondenng commonplace. The theory of evbln- 
tion was probably the srientiflc generalisation 
winch most rapidly affected iiuraan consciousness. 
There ^\ere populansers of thatnow almost obsolete 
D-irwinian doctrine. But what genius xvill popu- 
larise the new and infinitely more exciting vision 
of nature revealed to us b> later sdentists, wJio 
wi)l_rnaKe the universe suddenly appear living and 
spiritual to us as it really is. and not inamniate and 
niatciial as our gross senses make us think ’ ’ 


The Religion of the American Indian 
fn ffie Biiffafo Art Journal, Jlr Ellsworth 
•Taoger defines tho original attitude of Ihe 
American Indi.m as “simple and exalted” 

The worship of the ‘‘Great Spirit” was silent 
solitary, and free from all sdf-soeking The Indian 
was silent hocause he knew .all speech to bo 
nwcs'sarily ff^We and iraporfeet. llis worship wib 
sojinirT. for he believed tliat He is nearer fo ns in 
solitndc From the vciy birth of the child Ins 
spiritua! instniction began At first, merely pointiDg 
to ratnro, then in whi«pcr«i song«. turd-like, 
morning and CNjning. The child’s snintiia] training 
continued iiDtil he was sistrco. when he look bis 
first soliLary coiniminion with the Great Spirit 
This w.as called ‘'hamModay” lifcrallv "'mystenoas 
fecii-’g. or It mav l-cttor inlorprcti'd as 
'cou'^ioucnc's of the divine”. The first “liamblcday” 
Tvas a verj’ clal-orate ccrcmoni.al. 


The youth first purified himself by means of a 
vaponr bath to cast OS' as far as possible all 
influences. The father of the boy then 
sought out the most commanding summit in all 
the surrounding region— a place where beauty and 
silence reigned. The silence was His voice. 
Beauty was a stimulant to the spintual self. 
Knowing that God set no value upon material 
tUogs, the youth took no offerings or sacnfices 
other than symbolical objects such as pamts and 
tobacco. 

Wishing to appear before Him in all humility, 
he wore no clothing save his mocassins and bieecn- 
dout. At the solemn hour of sunnse or sunset he 
took up his position, overlooking the glories of 
nature and facing toward the sun, and there lie 
remaineiF naked, erect, silent and motionless, for a 
night and sometimes longer At times he would 
chant a hymn or offer the ceremonial pipe. In 
this ecstasv the Indian found his highest happiness 
and the guiding influence of his life. 


Massolini 

Mussolini is a powerful man and is mould- 
ing Kaly info s powerful nation. In view of 
Italy’s geographical position, the possibility 
of a stronger Italy is looked upon with dis- 
favonr by some of the most powerful cations 
of to-d.*t;. That it is so can be Seen from 
the tone of the followiog e.xtract from The 
Xe»- Republic. How far it is a .true picture 
of the sitoatioD is Italy cannot be judged 
by people who are outside Italy and have 
only non-Italian sources of obtaining infor- 
mation regarding that country. That it is 
an one-side picture can be guessed from its 
temper. It nins: 

Mussolini’s is the blackest shadow which lies 
ovei Europe at the present time The belief is 
widespread tliat the future policy of tJie Italian 
Dictator is likely fo prove the most dangerous 
and disruptive force at work anywhere on tho 
contmenb Tlie heart of the Facisf ‘‘philosophy’' 
IS the use of force if the time should come when 
it had BOikisp to Ssht about. Xassolini's Black 
Shirt organization might be in danger of melting 
away. In internal affairs he ha.s t«en almost too 
successful for his own good. He has cnisJied 
political opiiosition, exiled or intimidated his 
enemies, almost literally abolished hostile cnticism 
m the press and elsewhere. In order to continue 
to feed Italv tho now familiar diet of raw meat, 
his enemies believe he may be compelled to 
embark upon a dramatic external policy of some 
sort. France and England would liardly be likely 
to permit him to go to war with Austria, and _s\e 
trusit he would le too shrewd to put his band info 
the fire by picking a quarrel with Jugoslavia. 
W'hat he is most hkely to choose, if ihc propbefs 
areciwrect. is an effort at colonul aggrandizement, 
perhaps id northern Africa. Such an attempt, Inw- 
ever. might easily le.ad to inlernational fnction 
of the sort whicli culminates m war. Jleanwhilc 
•with his talk of a new Holy Homan Empire. h‘ 
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propo'^al for “an nll-Iiitin bloc ” and fhe attacks 
^^hlcll bis Fadsti aro roaiiinj; on tlio Locamo IVict 
bo is woiTj’inK the cbmccllorif's of western Hnropo 
just at file moment n ben fhej' Ujought to cajor 
a little well-oamcd p^ace. Already, p^simists are 
sayjn? tint Italian intransiffcaoco js lilcjy to bo 
the fatal Rlumblieg block m the path of the comtns 
Lcaeuo Conference ’on Disarmament 

The hst vestises of freedom are bems stamped 
out in Italy Avitli a scientific thorounhness whidi 
must excite the admiration of all those American 
business men whose avowed love for Mussolini 
is based on his “efTidency.” No eiti?en ispcrjiimcd 
under the now statutes to speak or wntc in anj'« 
thin? but hearty approbation of I! Dace and al) 
his works. A hostile cntic. if he lives in Itally 
IS subject to fine and imprisonment: and if he 
lives abroad, any Italian property he may possess 
is subject to confiscation. Civil covemment t'r 
another decree, has been abolished outrieht in 
all towns with fewer than 5,000 inhabitants. These 
arc now to be ruled direct from Rome. The last 
of the opposition newspapers Iiavo given up the 
Kliosf, after a period of declining circulations duo 
to the fact that tho public did not care to xrade 
thiouch tlieir heavily censored columns and read 
about birds and flowers In short, the present 
iJitemal Administration of Italy is as strikin^b' 
similar to that of Russia as tiieir foreign policies 
aro for the moment along jursllel lines. 


Chinese Minister learns Sanscrit 


The following appears in in 77ic Fomhi; 
Eiist: 


Mr. Vi'fiog Jung-pao, Chinese 3Itnt«tcr to Japan, 
has recently taken nn the study of Sanscrit with 
the help of Dr M Nanai of the Tokro Imperil 
Univereity, and while studying it, His Excellency is 
comparioff CJiinese translations of sufras with 
originals. 


' Why not India ? 

Tho following is taken from The China 
Journal of Science and J/ts. 

That China and other countries on the Pacific 
have a very pood friend in file iSbcAefeilbr /bnDi£i> 
lion IS evidenced bv the various undertakings 
fathered bv that institution. Recently Dr Ifatrv 
ii Bn^'sell, Dean of the College of Agnciilturc of 
the University of Wisconsin, has arrived in China 
from Japan, beinp^ on n visit to this and other 
countries in the Far East tor the puiposc of 
investiratiDP educational conditions here. lie is 
maWiDP a thoronpli examination of the science 
cdneation in the Universities and Collcpra ofthe» 
countries, and will select proups of alrrady framed 
saenlists with the idea of piving them further 
trainuip in science , through the metlinin of the 
Kod.efeller Foundation, tho department of which 
ronceimed has been handsomely endowed by John 

Up *UUow tho Rockefeller FomidatiOT in these 
parts has been mainlv concerned with m^ical 
education and research, earned on at the Peking 


Union Medical Co’lego and the present increase in 
_tho scope of tho institution’s activities must coma 
as a great boon to China and other countries of the 
Far Eist. 

Dr. Uussell is looking for suitable men in China 
to benefit by the plan of (he Foundation.. These 
must have received their doctor's degree in edu* 
catfooal work, and must be willing to return to 
their own country, nhen they have received the 
extra training in Amenc.a. to devote themselves (o 
work there for the benefit of thei* own nationals. 

This IS offering, young men who have graduated 
in foreign conntries and returned to China, but 
find that they do not know enough about education- 
al science, a woader.'u! cbince to acquire that 
know’ledge. Science teaching in China is nocfully 
laadequafe, and wo sincerely trust (hat Dr. RcsseJl 
will th* successful in his search for candidates of 
(ho Rockefclter Foundatiou's new enterprise. 


Broadcasting Obscenity 
Porooffraphlc literature and obscene “art" 
has become n serious social menace id 
India where there are no good organisations 
to fight these ovils and as such, such things 
can be circulated amoug the youth of the 
country with impunity. That this evil is no 
Jess present in such well-organised and 
advanced conntries as tho U. S. A can be 
seen from the following extract from flio 
Ltleiary Diges! 

“Pictures from Paris,” whose purpose is obvious 
in tbeir titles . magazines which arc openlv or 
furtively obscene, and that sort of literature iihich 
IS published secretly and sold on tlie sly, are some 
of the grave dangers to which the youth of the 
country is constantly and careleislr exposed. 
The situation, we are told, is probably wor>e to- 
day than It has ever been, because of new pub- 
lications constantly appearing on the market and 
the easier distribution and the traffic in obscenity 
IS Kwd to rractic.flly wit.hout hindrance. In 
some citi». attempt to sell improper literature to 
diildren on their way to school are reported. 
Jersey City recently took a decisive step in tor- 
ring a doren magazines from a news-stand, after 
arresting and indicting the proprietor. The pro- 
inwvtjy wasT peiTffixMxf Ar gir rfvv uir jVik 
to discontinue the sale and distribution of the 
magarines found objccfionahle. In FJiifadelphia, i* 

13 reported that attempts are made to sell .improp- 
er ix'nodicals to seiiool boys and girl--', m 
instances at the very doors of the schools and me 
tre of the educators and cicray of (fiat city 
be^ thoroughly aroused. According to I)r. Brootne. 
supennfeodent of schools in i’hiJadclpfiia, as he 
13 quoted in The L'tillelin of that oity, these Pub- 
iicatiGus form one of tho most serious menaces to 
ou^outh, to-dav.” lie goes on: , , 

“Thero is no traffic more insidious or harder to ^ 
deal with on one hand or more damaging to the 
character of youth on the other (ban those nttbhe.i- 
tioDS. These periodicals are so candid and frank in 
vnlgantv, both m text and illastrotions, (fat there 
IS no eflort to conceal the purv'osc for which thc' 
are mblKhed. 
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‘ T!ie scliools. public, private, aad parochial, are 
constantly exercising the utmost care to counteract 
these vicious influences. But they cannot a^m* 
phih results without cooperation torn every citizen 
w ho believes in elean'mmdeilness. 

“■Whether the conduct in this respect is worse 
than twenty-five years ago, I am not prepared to 
sa 5 '. The same amount of foul-mindedneaS does 
more harm tcxiay, however, and reaches mote 
young iiimds because of the greater facilities for 
PubbeatjoD ” 


Lord Hardinge on Locarno and After 

The F^tiiancialRciietoofRerietrs publishes 
an article by the Right Hon Lord Hardinge 
of Pen«hiirst, K. G, in which he deals with 
the Locarno Pact, the history which gradually 
led up to it and its effects on the political and 
economic future of Europe. We give the 
conelading portion of the article below . 

The Locarno Pdct, which may* be desenbed 
as the effecfive end of tiio war. consists of a treaty 
of mutual guarantee between England. GerniaDy. 
Belgium, France and Italy by which the maioten. 
aaoo of the temforial status quo on the French ' 
and Belgian frontiers is established and the de- 
militarised zone on both sitonis of the Rhine, to 
which are attached Arbitration Treaties between 
Geimany on the one- hand, and France Belgium, 
Poland and CzechoSlova^u on the other Encourag- 
ing and hopeful as the conclusion of these 
tieaties may sound, it does not necessarily 
follow that thej* will ensure peace indifinitely. any 
more tlun the Treaty of 1^9 guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium, which Germany, as a 
Signatory Power, treated as a "serap ol paper ” 
ret the esatnple of what befell Germany is a very 
apposite lesson, and tho greater certainty now that 
tliat lesson would be repeated on an aggressor 
•would nccess.arily make any ambitious Power 
pa^e _ before embarking on such a course Hut 
what IS in the Locarno Pact, yet does not appear 
in the wording of it. is a new atmosphere of peace 
of _reconahation with our former enemies and 
their rmdmission to the comity of naticns on equal 
tMms. It IS only by the constant pursuit of a policy 
of peace that war and strife amongst nations can he 
permanently averted and this we mav hope to be 
tJie hue interpretation of the Locarno Pact. 

. U itli the stabilisation of the political mtnation 
in Lurope, economic equilibrium ■wiil undoubtedly 
follow" in due course. Alre.idy our two principal 
raemies in the war ate making good. Germany 
lias stabilised her currency, is steadily joying what 
13 doe to the Allies under the Dawes’ report, and 
in sinto of her diminidi^ resources she is gra- 
dually working up to her pre-w-ar standard. With 
a coiiragp and determination beyond all praise she 
lias faced hor difficulties, and by her indostry and 
energy is rapidly osercoming them. Germany’s 
cominercul supremacy m Europe is far more likely 
to Ic realised _than the military predominance 
•wfiii h was licr aim for more than a generation. 

Then amio, Austria, with the financial a^istacce 
of the Allies, has stabilised her currency, has 
tuLneed her budget, and gives every indication of 


a growins economic prosperity. Her principal 
difficulty IS that, deprive of access to the sea, she 
is surrounded by States who make the export of 
her manufactures almost impossible, A more fnend- 
Jv drsposition towards Austna on the part of the 
Central European republics would be of inestimable 
•value to her. and also indirectly to themselves. 

Of the Central European States, Czecho-Sloroiia 
is the more advanced and progressive, having em- 
braced most of the richest manufacturing districts 
of the former Austiiau Empire. By a great effort, 
she has stabilised her currency, balanced her 
budget, and. bemg self-sufficient m manufactures 
and foodstofts. with a fair proportion of raw mate- 
rial, her industnal activities are likely to expand 
coDsiderabb’. She is fortunate in having a capable 
President and a very effiaent Prime iiinister in il. 
Benes. 

Roumania, Servia and Poland, all of them 
devastated during the Great War, are siowly but 
surely recoveiing and tending towards permanent 
economic stability 

Thus, as we look around, we see. with the signal 
escepGOQ q{ the situatuan la Russia, steady pro- 

S :ress and revuperation on all sides in Europe, aad 
oiijficd by tlie Locarno Pact and its subsidiary 
agreements, we may hope for the development of 
mutual and peaceful co-opetatioa in the path of 
prepress and cmhsatioa. Such progress will 
undoubtedly occasion demands for capital, which 
can be fo’iad more readily on the English market 
than elsewhere and after careful invesbgation 
should present favourable opportunities for safe and 
sound mtestment. In conclusion it may be stated 
that now that the future of these various national- 
ities in Europe is more rusurod, investors can turn 
tbeir attention in those directions •with more con- 
fidence than they could have had durmg the past 
few years. 


European Solidarity against the Orient 

Although Orientals know little about it, 
tho occidental press has been t.'ilLing a lot 
about a certain anti-European movement 
which is rampant everywhere in the Orient. 
Whatever anti-Euiopean movement there is 
in the East is directed not against Europe; 
but against Europeans who indnlge in ex- 
ploitatioD of the East As soon as this ex- 
ploitation ceases, let ns suppose by the 
greater practice of morality and self-control 
among Enropeaiis, who up to now cannot 
resist tho temptation of despoiling others if 
they can do so without much risk of physical 
injury; the anti-European movement will 
al'io cease. Bat there are some people still 
in Europe who think that by better organisa- 
tion of European military power and by a 
suitable solution of the troublesome problem 
ol dividing the spoils, they can keep up this 
work of exploitation for yet some time. Such 
efforts will no donbt call forth similar efforts 
of a defensive nature in the East as well. 
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irowc'cr tint nny Ijc, we Rive bi-low qjiota- 
tioii'i from un article from tlio nomc, 

which wu-* rcjirodiiceJ In Kngli'h l»y tiie 
Current Jli^tonj Magn'.iiir 

Althoiish tluH U not R'^nf-rally 

Nationnt-Ucliiriou'* revolution of th'' JitHem 
N\orlirnn(l the Natiorul-Communi-t revolution of 

nnti-Kiiropoan movement, eilcndmir from Ci^* 
Mmen t<) Vlvlivoslnl.. Huh movement 
fUantly W hy ItoW.cvisi rron^jntnJx A 
(lermmy imy seen alon.-Mtl • 5 

jiiil to tint movement, her jurl n a 

temi>orary one. (Icrmany ^ 

and a Clin-.lun country, a t-olomal TJwcr '•r 
lier and hv her asinration-. ““ P^. 

Ill iiiiiiemhst Kuror-O. oh'' anxioui to tree nev 
pelf ri\ tho ncee^'-lty of nntiOk' tomraon *an'C with 
IW^hevnm and with the Kast,. and it i-j to tho 
0 Kurope that she should 

sS£si>5»S'#.S.^f'SS31!.^; 

'’SSS.i n>vol«t,o. l.o«.or 

rsn't^BtSi Ssi 7^1. “sSi 

of . j,ty'^'°Sf*?nherent ns-'his’ of men and 

?Ci&c'is'/ vsKfio «s 

naht of seiweicnn . ,vhether sovereisn 

\\ar. ,and a^siai^ v^t ilattered and 

ii® do?its"“.!aB “skJsrTJcii- 

imT'enahst .jje leadins imperial capitals. 

•d^V'lrl u' refunded to the remotest comers 

" f/t'S: 

presti(« I'h^r own wrons ” With the advent 
tiieir nsht and repudiated their promises and 
revolution, flared up. -with 
wtlso^s Fo^en ^ re^t^ 

has all the symptoms oi 


Knropo'a infirmity wmssts of the prc-dominin^ of 
a UDlversaSft idetilokT laso-I on the pn-O'-Pl . 
imitervil duality drover tho dire.t “ 

liiKtomal n-fesMty of power, and of 
U a cave of kKl consernd ttjt landigps .f-'W ■! 
tn her d.alint't l-otlj w ilh the U'-t and widi tte 
new Tr.ia«athtitic We^t To the aati-Kuropwa 
revolt in the Ki,t an-l the aati-huroi-can I 
from the We^t there should be optW'pl ^ 
MjlKUnlv of me impeniiist of huroi^- 

That KolKlinfy. however. ” . “on-exi^tent at > vu 
not only la potiUes but even in I’ublw fenum cu 
Ihe reitwnsibiJity for thir re-w pnmanh ' 
older and irrcnter tolonial powers. 

Knshnd. who toA ad\.anta.'o of their 

only to d prtve the enemy dwer "f, ^ 

empire, but al-.o to dc-snoil their all}. Mj. o' 

share of the colonial comu-sL i- j 

iKvn to forvo (Jermany to «eck reven^ ^ J 

tiniver-vil collapt'. and at tli; »'«<’ time to ^ 

Italy to a,mmean attitude of 

toward th« linenUl revolution. A re^ 

solidarity rossiLl-’ only after f 

reviMonof the ‘•imperial hieranhy of ih'' worii. 

wh'dher en’ev.tcd iwa'refully or l*y war. 


Medical Effect ofMa«c 
Wc find in the Literary Duj'fi 

Hocent cxpcnmcDts to determine the cffAt^f 

tno»ic tpoo the human mad <t'‘,d 

t.y aOeraiaa physiolosist Q-amed ^ n. 

e.*rV Ilnlhnist. An ahvtract in *V‘'‘"2.U « ow. 

M.e Ciincimi {Cocllienl is uuoted in part 

The auUior Iczins by obvc.rvinff 

only soothes melancholy and ‘“duces foroetf 

of sorrow hit may aeloally exert * ® He 

upon nervous affections and rod“« . 5 /^^ vi? 

mention^, as osami^^ in which and 

rvli^vcd b> music. Gladstone, llerlcrt 

the htft Empress Eliiabe^ of AusUia. Ue - y • ^ 

"Gallius relates m his 'Gallic JvniRhls that w 
ancients believed that all pereons sumn - 
stiatKa are relicved,pf mm when they l^r 
notes of tho I'.ute He says that he . jjjg 

wort, by tho GrceL author Theophrastus tot we 
ctTecta of saahe-bitos arc neutralized bv . a ^ 
tones of this instrument. Libewis^ to 
philosopher Democritus decla^ that ar^'wrs 

^ heiued by fluteplaying. Gallius hmiseUarm^ 
to give credence to these ide.^ eia^ he 
•So creat is the relationship between the 
the soul and correspondingly tetwe^,the el- 
and the remedies of soul and of ww. 

The mtluence of music upon the human 
IS employed as a therapeutic / .^tlhtoc 

Various mvestigators have studied thw u 
by means of physiological devices, ^^^-rSern 
arrived at a high degree of perfection m moau- 

^‘"The author cites evperimcnts niade bT ^• 

Trachaooff with the Jlosee dynamometer wn^^ 

proved that cheerful mus’c of a gay ^d j],ij 
tempo xictujlly merges the liftins e 
museJes, whereas a slow a“d mebnchoty e^ 
exerts the reverse mtluence It has h^”U v _ 
demonstrated that a bell sounded at of 

xals has a deflnite effect upon the elimination o 
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carbondioxide and tlie absorption of oxygen; mother 
worfs, tlie sounds produce an acceleration of the 
processes of ineubolisai. 

The autlior next refers to the favorable mBaeare 
which music exerts upon mental troubles. He 
remarks also that certain French physiaans hare 
demonstrated that music operates as a sedative in- 
flueure m narcosis. Experiments such as those of 
Dr. 6eor.:e Zehden of Berlin also indicate the 
favorable effect of certain sounds in ,such cases 
An interooliQir experimeut ouoted by him is Umt 
made in a clinic in Berne, Switzerland, with Iho 
object of modifying pain by a combination of music 
and narcosis. 


Trade UToaopolies as a Source of War 

Nations have fought in the past often and 
bitterly, because they have tried to mo^D»>' 
polise fields for economic exploitation. Now 
we find Americans lesenting tho monopolist* 
ic exploitation of their raartets by other 
nations through the sale in America of mono* 
poly goods of different kinds The following 
(juutation from the same jouinal would give 
an idea of the trouble . 

Rubber, the cushioner of shocks and deadeoer 
of sounds, now threatens to become a cause of 
jars and tumult. For, at Secretary Uoover’s 
Buggestiou, CoQSiess. diatuibed by the (act that 
Amerina’s twelve or lifleen million motonsts and 
her milhODs of other users of manufactured rubber 
paid some hundreds of millions of doUans more 
for their tires and rubber goods in 192^ than they 
did in 1924, has called for an mrestisation of 
Eagland s control of crude rubber price* Already 
pur press echoes wtih such ominous phrases as 
Itude war” and ‘ reprisals ” A Western daily 
cliaractenzes the British Oovemmeot’s boosting 
of prices by reatrictiog produotion on flntish- 
owned rubber plantations as “commercial banditry”. 
A Massachusetts State Senator declares that the 
British 'have, in reality, declared a trade war 
apiast the United States and invited reprisals.” 
Our editorial staUsticuna estimate that if the 
prfisost b.'ffii pncea arc suataiaed, Ike Bniiab 
rubber-planters will take more money from this 
wuntry in exorbitant profits than the Bntish 
Government will pay ns in settlement of her war 
debt. lu Eagland, the correspondents tell us. the 
man in the street reads of Amcric,aa lodigoation 
over the price of tiros ■ with the complacent smife 
of the cat that h:« just stolen the cream.” And 
when this man in the street has » smattenug 
knowledge of American politics, savs the London 
c6rres(>oadent of tfie New Tork 7)mcf. be 
comments as follows ; “Hoover is just piilling 
olT what thit they call a political stnnL lie is 
croommir himself (or the presidential fisht in 
11)2^. He is twisting the Britisli Lioa’a tail, and 
Uiero is no more in it than tluL” 

Secretary of Commerce, Hoover, who leads this 
Onslaught on the hish price of rubber, says that 
tlie group of British riibbor-planters who control 
the market are causing American purchase to 
P.IJ' from 520 to $70 excesa profit on eacry set 
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of automobile tires they buy. To quote his 
statement further . 

“The manufacturers point out that there are 
ample supplies of rubber in the world, but they 
have been held up by this combination, and 
speculators,, until rubber nas increased from 3j 
ceats a pound to an average of ^1. liv last inoatJi. 
A yeir ago the combine declared that 35 cents 
was a reasonable price, but tlie dilfereuce now 
demanded by them and speculators amounts on 
our OtW.OtW.GOO pounds of annual rubber import, 
to nearly STOO.ODD.OlK) per annum, and means 
a charge of $30 to $70 a year on every user of an 
automobile. 

A'or 13 rubber the only raw material consumed 
in the United States and controlled by a foreign 
Government, ilr. Hoover remmds us There is now 
an official Franco-Ge man coa.rol over the price. of 
potash. The Chilean Government controls the price 
of nitrates. The Outcli Government controls quinin. 
And the Yucatan Government controls the sisal 
liber from which is made the binder twine used m 
Amencaa wheat-fields. 


Russia Wheels Round 

Social refonuers in the past had been in 
the habit of belteviog nud asking others to 
believe that progress nnd betterment of 
society would not be possible unless radical 
changes were made m every field of iife. 
They proclaimed the whole social structure 
uosuited to human well-being But they 
forgot (bat during its tliousaods of years of 
evolution, the social structure had been sub- 
jected to the test of compatibility with iiuman 
happiuess at practically every step. As sucli 
it IS not reasonable to think that an intellect- 
ually evolved scheme of society would do 
more for bumau happiness than would the 
established system which has been built up 
slowly and with a view to attain happiness, 
if not for the greatest number at least for 
more than a mere few as some would like 
the traeld to behere. 

Russia which had been trying to improve 
the lot of her greatest number by means of 
economic fads has found out at last that the 
bcateu tr,ack has at lea»t the virtue of leading 
somewhere. She has been slowly coming 
round since four or five years ago. The 
following e.xtract from the Litsranj Digest 
will show us the extent of the recovery. 

From ngid cemmunism Russia passed in 1921- 
to tlie f.xmous 'new economic policy,” but as 
Russian editors j.'ointoat, the Soviet Ooieronioat 
Stitt retained thn» institutions, which they eoasiJ- 
trrf corner-stones of commuoiit philosophy. Those 
lObtituUons, wc are told, are the dictatorshio of tho 
prolMariat. the nanonalization of the mim branches 
of industry, and tlurdly, tiio monopoly * i 
trade by the Government. 
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Russia could do no Inrm. it aras held, as Ions as 
these three bulwarks were maintaiaeJ. Bat about 
t!ie middle of Xoaember last, U appears, a new 
reform was decreed, which modifies, if it does not 
actuaUr abolish, the monopoly of foreism trade As 
riK-orded in the Russian press, the Conimiss-ariat of 
Foreun Trade Jias been taken from its chief and 
stanch supporter, Comrade Krassin, and has lieen 
fu»ed with the Commissariat of Domesbe Trade 
under the direction of Comrade Tiuriupo, .a more 
liberal Communist Henceforth, lioensea to export 
and to import will be jrpinted more focitiU', we are 
told, and w hat is more, the Soriet GoTemment will 
encouraire the formation of 'mised companies,” 
compo:5ed of foreisn capitalists and representatives 
of the Soviet OeTemment for the purpcee of 
promoting foreign commerce. 

Also, it 13 pointed out individuil Soviet trusts 
and cartels will liare the right to jinrthase mafe- 
nals directlr m foreign markets. While it is true, 
sav some Rassiin newapapers, that the Commiss- 
arut of Trade will still control all individuals 
and otpramtitions emraged iu business, they assure 
Us that this control will not be nearly so oppressive 
as it lias been her&tofore. 

In the Moscow EcvnomtehfsXa^a Zhv.n. there 
is a statement taken from one of KameoeTs 
speech^ in which he said that "no lonswr could 
we endure the condition under which only our 


nuchmery, clotiiiny. nail-filos. and what ooL 

a state of thinsts is dj ms a natural death ” In this 
paper, aUo. we read that the foreiyu trade mono- 
poly built up an enormous and clumsy machine of 
Trade Deleiritioas, that were slow and ineSicieot. 
and It IS related that m Berlin alone the Sonet 
Trade De’etrition bad a personnel of eight hundred. 


and national discipline. Instead of procliimiiy 
Pevolution, it professes to be the na'ion’s d'^eader 
against revolution. 

The recent luxuriant growth of Fascist ora’iaiia- 
tiofls in France is due to a feeiiiig tliat the OppJ^!• 
tion in Parliament is powerle^s to prevent th-* 
Socia!i?ts_ from carrying out coa.fiscatQr>' finantul 
and taxation policies. Tms fear has induced even- 
one in France who feels his property intercuts 
threateaed ti seek the aid of any agency, even 
that of these extremist Xalionolist groups, l.hat will 
defeat the GirteFs programme. 


The French Fascists are, however, not a 
powerful body, for 


Motwithstanding the military mimicries of ni>t 
of these groaps. they still la'k the discipline and 
ruthless tactics that cJia,ractcr/zeJ the Jialun 
Fascist! even l>efore their Maich on Rome. .They 
liave made Ixiytsh demonstrations of hostility to 
Uerriot, and they raised a little sludent-ruinpus to 
show their displeasure at the apA^mtineot of 
Francois Albert, the form’r Ifinisfer of EJucarioa ; 
.but theso were amateur affaira. A more senous 
tocident occurred ID the me Damreroaat at I’ans. 
where the Jeunesses I’atnotes a'tempted to bold a 
rurade one night by militar) dinsioas. with 
premanged comuiands and sicaits But whoa « 
tew rowdies, either Ap-iches or Communists, tired 
a revolver .'hot or two at ilu-’ii. they promptly tojk 
to their heeU. 


Britain’s Work in India 


Fascism in France. 


The hieing Age tells Us that Fascism is 
fast developing m France. The reasons are 
fimiocial, social as well as political We arc 
told : — 


Franco is watching foreign Fascism with growing 
atteatioa. Her rcacbouary press does not conceal us 
liehef tliat Mussobai’s dictatorship is a model form 
of govcinment Tlie grrat loulevaid papeis seem 
W p\w« their enormous circ)e cf rvaJeis fey 
pubh'hing column articles portraying Fascist role 
in Its most fivorallo light. So the menls and de- 
ments of Fascism haro become a matter of bitter 
ii-irti-An contention 

l>(inng the piit few weeks rertiin onnniiabons 
that hiiherlo havo avoided, and indeed mdignantly 
dischiincd. any symratliy wi'li the Fasd«ti have 
begun cipcnly to copy \> e Ugm fo hear of 

•Blue Shirts’ who-e purposes and tactics are identic- 
al with those of the Iialun HUck S.iirta. I’r-^i- 
netif m this agitation are the f3j»iWi>f» rf« Jfv, 
or-inized by Cliarles Staurras and L=on Dandet. 
who have made themselves CTiavpiaious >w vanotn 
disorderb' manifestations against Radicals and 
l’o''rfi}*s. Bit French Fa-scisra cvales drelanas 
Itself aa yet on the tiucstioa of a repuWio ora 
Lmonirchy It puU forth a more plausible pro- 
(granme limited to a reasscrtioa of btale aathoniy 


U^lag a textile metaphor, Mr. B. K. 
§orabjee. u describes in the Jonnial of the 
East India Assonatioji, how the British hate 
trcinlorced the fabric of Indran Life b.'" 
^tiotcbins it on n frame of “elficieuc.y ” aud 
by supplying tho “ warp ” which consists of 
^C'eral strand', ri;., Jiisfice, Education, 
Finance, Irrigation, Transport .and Communi- 
cation. Organization, Banting, Defence, 
Missionary Effort, Industry* and so on and so 
forth Tlie writer says. 

Foremost amongst thesO 13 the strand of Ju-tioo. 
Antua Ktiy ncJl pmod ot lkes}-ateat <?f Ja-.vre 
U has introduced into Indix Jostico me.ias imiur- 
•ulity. and with all the will in th* world no I'coilc 
of the luaov peoples of India could lino sot that 
siraud in the warp Koligious feeling, in that Im* 
of many rrligioos. nias so high. I’AvoJire, in fiit 
land of caste and community, is so strung. 

The other “Strands” are equally gyod and 
strong. 

M'e need hardly commeai on what has 
Been entirely spun by Mr. Sorabji and lii- 
spirittial co-operators. He a-ls the JnJnns 
to supply the woof for this hibrid fabric . 
wbidi in his opinion would he tho ideal 
India. Oar donbts are many. They concern 
the true quality of the 'vary as »>c!J_as t!i-‘ 
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possibility of Trearing anytliing saccessfnlly 
on the Imperial Loom, whse consumption of 
woof is always disproportionately large 
comp.arcd to Iho nroownt of real cloth turned 
out. 


Position of Women in Islam 


27/c Unmt of HcUgions publishes an 
.^r^icIe by “Hidaycf’ on the .abore subject. 
It opens as follows : 


One of the accusations of the opponents of Islam, 
whith always surpnses me. is the asseition that 
X«Iam keeps the position of woman low. 

.\s Tct. I have not succeeded in finding out ori“ 
what this assertion is tos^d . certainly not on the 
(jiiran at any rate, as nowhere I ha\-e found in that 
I'ootc a verse indicating or even hinting jn iJie 
sfipiitV^f degree, that the position of the woman 
stiould le an inferior one. On the contrarv. the 
^crse8 dealing with wmman’a rights state clearly 
'hat the position of woman in Islam is as honour- 
IJ<3 as that of mao in every respect. 

As regards her social position, wo read in Surah 
I'.: 32: "Jlcn shall have tlio benefit of what they 
earn and woman shall have the benefit of what they 
ftim.” 

I know that many a working woman to Holland 
wonld lump np with joy if this Islamic ininncticn 
were to be put into practice here. It seems to me. 
that tlio position of*the Dutch lady m The Hague, 
on whoso private business property her husband 
iiail URiwn A chetiuo for eeverat lliou«and guilders, 
.and who a few weeks ago lost her cnsej«nm«t him 
'■efora the Diiloh court, is far more inferior to that 
® woman, who. under I«lamic Law. never 

could h.are been sutiected to such treatment 


Revival of Buddhism in Japan 

SfriigBlc for existence against Christianily 
has given new vigour to Buddhism in., Japan 
The Rnddliists are niakiug rapid strides and 
tho_ way they aro tackling the problem of 
^o^ivnl should convey a lesson to Ilindn 
revivalists The Ihrinrd Tlirologirnl 
in an article bv James Tlmycr Addison, 
gives ns the following information on (he subject 

. nrevp.-etctl result of risty yc.ars of Western 
• I'lli/.iiion mJ.STv»nh.^s i>een the the revival of B«d- 
iiHi’m When the now er.i of J.ip.«ic*<e progress lirgna 
in the sisiies c-f the last cenliirs’. Buddhism wa* 
ft vie.jslv declining Thon.:h «tiU powerful as the 
religion of the masse-,. It mm intellcctiislly sterile 
ard appirently incarvl'lo of renewnl vigor, either 
i=pinfini or m-ttcvil. Xo prcAt movement of refonn, 
on nvess of cr.enrr. hal muhed its hi«lcrr for six 
hutMlroil jevr«. And when the rc-fciwl impenil 
coveinmrr.t diee«ial li-l eil Budilbi-in. its laet how: 
w'emed to vani-h. But from that d-iv to tin-* 
nii'Mhi-m has cnjovcil a new /e.a'o of fife. Both 
mtel'.ectiuV.ly and prae'n.'ally it i' far more flotin-h- 


inc and active to-day than it was in 1890. Yet, 
strangely enough, it may bo doubted whether its 
standiDgis higher and its influence greater thanthey 
weresix^yearsago ThenrogressofWestem thought 
and of Christianity has been so rapid and effective 
that relatively speaking Buddhism has prolaWy 
made little, it any advance. In otlier words, it has 
hnd to run fast in order to keep in the nice at all. 
and only its revival has prevented its gradual 
disappearance as an important factor in the national 
life 

Though the educational, philanthropic, and mis- 
sionary activities of Japanase Buddhism arc the 
ehief outward signs of revival, sevend others are. 
Important enough to deseivo mention. Among these 
ore the <^orts of the temple priests to win and liold 
the people— especially the young people. Lraders 
of the larger sects are no longer content with a 
kaissez-fatre attitude, for they cannot afford to drift. 
Again with one eyo on the vigorous methods of 
Christian missionaries, they are making ever great- 
er use of preaching. 

The N>sht }Jodj^.wii sect cJa'ims to iavo sJiout 
2000 Saoday-schools with nearly 400,000 pupils: 
and while there is no reason to telteve that ihc'e 
figures are accurate in a Western sense, they indi- 
cate at least a remarkable growth of this form of 
religious education. And at least three of (he oilier 
sects aro almost eunally active in the attempt to 
reach and bold the children. 

To hold the boys and girls who are too old for 
Sonday-scbool methods there are a growing num- 
ber of Young lilen’s Buddhist Aesociatious and 
Young Women’s Buddhist Association*. 


“Sordid Imperialism 
The Ncit Republic says : — 

The mandate sys'em of 'the League of Nations 
IS the least admirable aspect of the whole Geneva 
enterpnse. The mandates of the British in 
Mesorotaroia and the French in Syna were loth 
awarded in flat contradiction of the wishes of tfie 
populations involved. In both cases, the honor of 
the Allies had been expressly pledged to another 
arrangement. Great Dntain, ol course, took 
5le?opot-irai.a partly for<ho sake of the HckuI oil. 
partly because it fitted m with heir Persian policy. 
P-artly for the general diplomatic and military 
advantages. Never has the economic motive m 
imperialism been more flagrantly exposed lh.nn in 
Bnlish policy in the Middle East, whero the 
Untisli government’s partial ownership and 
rompletc control of the oil companies holding the 
chief concessions is not even caraouOagcil. The 
whole chapter is one of sordid imrerudism (or 
tvhirb. though the MisopoLimian inandato lias 
(.ettcr condmted than that of iho French in Syiia, 
there is nothing to l>c said. 


Britisli Justice and Fairptay 
Harold J. Laski writing in The Xcir lie- 
public on the Communist trials «3ys ; — 

The convittioa of (welvo Bnti>h comnjur?«1 
for conspiracy to publish seditious libels 
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JDCitrnient of llie army and the navy tn mutiny 
is tlie first considerable political trial in this country 
for many rears It is important that It should he 
understood in ita proper perspective since it 
affords a useful clue to the present temper of 
Ensrhsli politics. 

Ever since the Baldwin povernment came into 
office, the Home Secretarj’, Sir "Wilhara Joynson 
Hicks, lias been fulminatinp apaicst the Communist 
partv as a pipantic conspiracy which is shaticrinp 
the foundations the Brtish Empire. He has 
been passionately supported by the Yellow Press 
and the semi-official Tory orpan, Tht Homing 
.Poit. 

Upon a number of documents submited to the 
Attorney-General, the latter was induced to indict 
twelve of the most important Communists in 
Eopland. 

They had, I think, a perfectly fair trial. The 
Attcmey-General, wlio led for the prosecntion. 
could not have put his case more moderately. 
Their own counsel were treated fairly both by the 
judge and the Attorney-General. 

But he thinks the Eiiftlish Law ofSedilion 
is hardly ideal For, says Mr. Lasti. — 

On the law as it stands In Eneland, I may ouute 
the remarks of two great English lawyers ‘The 
legal definition of sedition,” wrote Professor Dicey 
‘might easily be used to check a great deal of 
uhat 18 ordinarily considered allowable discussion, 
and would, if ripidlv enforced, be inconsistent 
vMth tho prevailiDg forms of political agitation ” 
‘Where fictions are unequally liaJanccd.” wrote 
Lord Cockbura, "and the times violent, there is no 
deiiarfment of ciiminal jiistice where such evtens- 
ive unfairness mav plausibly bo practised under 
the forms of law ” 

Apart from the fact that the trial tool 
place in an atmosphere of carefully propa- 
gitcd anti-Communist feeling that tlio law of 
Sedition in England is rather amorphous, 
Jlr Laski thinks it unwise to have prosecut- 
ed the communists for other reasons too 
He says 


ment Bomc of whose members would have boon 
found guilty of far worse offences in the Ulster con* 
troversy of 1913. For men like Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain and Lord Birkenhead to accuse otliers of 
sedition is farcical, ( 4 ). The prosecution is 
political and not juduial. It follows upon a year’s 
campaign by the Home Secretary I himself a 
scditionist of the Ulster period ) and a specific 
demand for exactly this action from the Unionist 
party. ( 5 ) It is always impossible to define 
sedition, and the only result of putting communism 
in that category has been to make thousands 
acqaainted with its teaching who never before 
were even interested in it. 

Regarding the natnre of British Justice in 
Jlodern Tiroes, Sir. Laskit hinks it is no longer 
as impartial in its administration C5 if nas 
former days. For 

The Home Secretarj’ is referred to by the 
Jfanchester Guardian as the ‘ Secretarj' for Class 
War.” Certainly since he came into office, the 
police, who are under his control, hive winked at 
illegal drilling by Fascists all over the countrj’. 
A charge made against three Fascists who attacked 
the lame driver of a Daily Herald van witlidrawn 
without any proper charge being substituted in its 

! >lace : though everyone agrees that this would not 
lave happened had the ran belonged to the Morn- 
tng Post 

Britain is degenerating:. Mr. Laski con- 
tinues : 

Protessor Ilobhouse. whoso wise insight into 
English politics seems to me unsurpassed, Boid to 
me recently that he had detected in recent years a 
decline in the Brifsh respect for freedom. I be- 
lieve (hat IS true, though it is difficult to measure 
bow hr It IS true. Certainly, men like Sir AV. Jovn- 
eon Hicks are educating Ihcir supporters into a be- 
lief m class-justioe. chss-liberty, and class-force. 
Thej are persuading large numbers of the w orking 
cla.«s that what Mr Gladstone occo termed the “re- 
sources of civilisation’' are exhausted. Nothing is 
woree for a country than to magnify pettj’ sedition 
into public danger. 


But was it wise Ought in other words, the 
riti'cculion to li.ive been undertaken ^ I append 
seme reasons why Eitgli«hnicn who care for 
freedom, men like Mr C 1’ ficolt. Piof L T 
A'.i 6iVs» ama’ Vr tJWj— / isle aw.-nvy 
umssnciited with politics— do not tliink it 

should 

( 1 ). Tho Compiunisl moicment. on the 
conf.'s^ions of Us own loaders is a dwindling 
mo' ement. Thev put its memlxtrship 
at 4 0<XI. and Iho recent decisions of the 
I.ibor piitj’ mide iheir furilicr decline inevitable. 
l‘er«ecution will h.ivo the mevitibic effect of 
increasing tho p.arly’s presiipc and imrortai.ee. 
(?) It IS alwavs inadTis.ablc to prosceuie mere 
opinion No one would have defended the 

Communists for .alfemrl'PC definile acts, hut not 
even Ibe most urgent clioits of the secret police 
could discover documents of 'other thin alstnctand 
philosophic r.aluTO To piiuisli for th^c is to ^ 
(..ick to the worst tiiah of the NaimlcoDic epoch. 
( .1 ). Tho prosecution comes Uidly from a govcni- 


Tlic above should receive the atten- 
tion of the keepers of Law and Order in 
Bntish India 


The National Spirit of China 
D.avid Z. T. Tui writing on tho above in 
(ho World 71»ho> ron ^nys : 

The Chinese people have often t>ocn crilicisod 
as having no national spinf. IJow can one imagine 
the atocnco of a national spirit among a people 
who have witnessed the use and f.all of many 
nations and who have themselves pi'scd success- 
fully through 5000 yc.ars without se.ious irterrup- 
tion ? Jt 13 perhaps true that they do not ha\o 
what is knoasn as a nationalistic spirit, which, how- 
ever, 18 different from a national spirit. 

A nat-enal spmt is tho lnDC^I>Cl^gor soul of a 
people. It IS tlwt which holds u people or race 
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fc-frcIliCr, dislineni'hes them from.spr other people 
or race, and mark*? out their special cootnhnnon to 
the 'wotM’b civilization. It 'S h«>Jt ppot* *hOT 
cultural hcrilaffe, their accumulated thousht-liie 
and the activitie®, abilities, habits and ctpenences 
of ra«t cencrafion'’. . . . 

Tlic idwls of life and life’s relations enuncjatM 
nrd lived bv our forefathers remaiff nnsu^^W 
even accordins to present standards of both rjsi 
and kVest AVo are not a people merelv ivith a 
cloriotis p.ast but one in vvhoin that cloriOTS I^t 
is still siiTpinc and throbhinp and seehiDK tor 
avenues of evpression. No force cap cnect its 
activities : it is bound to issue forth in a crMtcr 
present and future. We arc stropclins not to 
s.ave our country as the ordinary expression po». 
fer who can destroy our nation witii such a 
national spirit ns we have ?— but for the bene.it 
of ourselves and the world to strengthen ana 
improve by t.ibnp advantape of what the modem 
civiliz-ition has to offer. . , . , 

A\'c should remember that our national deyelojv 
met should not be broiicht about in any forced 
manner but it shou'd be allowed to follow m its 
own wav and take its oivn time. A' nde we shall 
peed and appreciate outside cooperation, wo must 
all take care that ro preenhou«e , process be 
emrloved which mipht hasten its blofsonuog as 
well a.s its early •^hering and death whidi would 
be a calamity not only to the Chinese peor‘« but 
also to the world at large. A\e. therefore, reilerate: 
civo us time, our national spirit wi 1 do the worK. 


China and hasten the dav when modem .courts 
will dispense justice to both qjunese and foreigners. 
Something must be dope to .^res'ore confidence, 
promote gowi^iih 8*^^ bring about 
cooperation. Nothing will clear the ptmo'phcre .o 
effectively as a voluntary exprc«sion from one 
or more of the Towers that they a™ ^ 
place Iheir nationals under the 
China wufh the perfect assurance ina will 

nseto the occasion and Protect their intws^ 
nnder her own laws just a* well, and 
than th^yean now be protected under the .jstem 
of extralernloriahty. 


A New Caliph ? 

The Liviug Age gives us the following 
news : 

Last auliimn representatives. from all 
conMries held congress at Cairo to cons'der the 
restoration of the Caliphaje. . P"® .^F-^ shortly 
reassemble at Baku under Soviet protect on Phort^ 
It is eignificant that the names haying the suon^wt 

support for ‘Kc2?Ch^^^^ 

world are the KtllSan.leader. AW;Cl'Knm. the snm 
fit ih<t Renussi. the victorious sheik of the A\ atia.bis. 
Ibn Send who already holds Mekka snd 

"Pd^ist but not least. Mushapha 
Keroai Pasha, the 1 resident of Turkey. 


China and the “Powers" 


Karl Marx on India. 


Frank TT. Lee advocates the abolition of 
extraterritoriality in China by the “Powers*' 
in the same joutnal and 8.iy8 '■ 

Tlie powers nav 'assist China bv atandoDiog 
the practice of tinifed action in Chma. Chinese 
underst.snd that in Europe and the A\ est no such 
concerted action governs the relations l>etwccn 
St.ites except whe»e they deal with so^lled in- 
ferior Powers or late enemies. The Concert of 
Towers in China smacks too much o.f eopenonly 
to l-o welcomed The powers in their anxiety to 
present a solid front to China s-'snrae a dictatorial 
policy not couducivo to friendly feeling. .Joint 
rcrrc'cnt.ation, joint-notes and waroiDC®. joint- 
memorandums on all conceivable subjects havciocn 
thni«t upon China. Z>wi when the reprc«entativr3 
of some of the foreign powers have had reasons to 
doubt the wi«dom of a given action, they have 
l>een dragoonM into a quie*ccnee bv the fetish of 
preservation of feigned prestige. Ixit liach Power 
(leal with China in its individtnl capacity and 
aecordiBg to the dictates of the wishes of its own 
people. 

Tl o'o Pow ers who sincerely sympathize with 
Chira’s mlienal aspirations shojld announce their 
d.’tprmir.alicn to relirqtiish estratemtoriahtj 
within a debnitc period, and then oITcr Chins 
thou friendly assistance for the (?stabh«hment of 
the necossarv jiidicul mvhinery to ec-sMe China 
to lake up her new responsitiiitics. En’Onraged 
ty the fnerdlv gesture. China would welcome 
that kind of forf’gn a.ssi>’apce. Ily such #n act. 
any of the Powers can render sul<stactut help to 


The following are quotations from Karl 
Manx's letters written for Horace Greelej-s 
daily P.Apcr nearly three quarters of a century 
ago. They .ipppear now in the ItftH? 
Regarding British rule in India, Mar.x says. 
The British in India have taken over 

predecessors the derailment of finanro and of w.in 

but they bavo entitelv neglreted that of pin no 

wls. Hence the .decay of apri^*” UTVngl sh 

cancot be earned on 

pnncip'e of free competition, o.f 

<xU^ 'aVc are. however, quite aerji'tiinied to 

m AViatic empires the decay of 

one coveronicot and its rC'toratmn “{idi^r 

The harvest here corresponds to the “ 

good or Ksd government, just m *°,Koror-’. it r(> 

tt^s good or Ixirt weather, 

neglect of agnen lure, however, .oiid it ou-nt « . 

SSSw not b^egarded as the groiird of th« 

colhir^'e of the Indi.an wial order •l'’''-- M ^ 
by the British inva.sion. if it had "ot aKo I'C n a 
c«-nii«Bied by nrc«mstsn(;e9 of quit^e a <■ u nut 
significance. \y an entirely now phenomeron in 
the annals of the A'latic world. 

Tiie cause of Indian’s “Collapse’’ wu' in 
that: 

II was the British , invasion llial Jf";: 

Indian har.rttccm ard firashrd the epnn r». wl^rl 
to pieces ligkird legno ty disphinc^ Hdwn ro.- 
ton goods from the I.uropcan rrarV-t. Then Jf. 
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^rpiifrlit codon yam fo Hindustan, and finally flood- 
ed with cotton frorn nhroad the re i! homo of cot- 
ton Itself. Hetween 181B and i8S7 the export of 
yarn from Great Bnl.iin to India losc in the pro- 
portion of ] to ri2CiO In 1824, tlie export of Hmish 
codon coods to India amounted to hardly a nifllion 
yards; m 1817, it alieady exceeded eixty-fonr milli- 
on yards. At fho Paine time tiio population of 
Dacca dwindled from ir>0(i(lQ to 2.WJ00. Tl«<? 
phnnlfaRO of Indian cities lorK renowned for their 
nines was hy no means llie worst conseoiicacc 
lintisli steam power and Hntisli science destroyed 
all o\er India the union of agriculture and hand- 
inanufacturiDff. 


A very able nnalvsis of tho problem, 
no doubt. Marx says, rcRardiuR tho mothc of 
England’s inroads inln tho Indian social 
structure, that : 

'It is also fruo Out Enstand, in sctlioR into 
modon a social revolution in Hindustan, was actiwt- 
cd ppicly bv tho lowest interests and proceeded 
slupKlIy m her ende.asor to bnntr it at-out. Rut 
this is not tho matter in issue Rather the question 
IS, can inankiod fulfill its mission without a funda- 
njcntal eoeinl revolution in Asia ’ I! it cannot, then 
Enel.and. whatever tho crimes she m.sv have com- 
mitted. has in the carryinir througn of this rovolu- 
tipn. acted only ns tho unconscious lostioment of 
history. 

Tho conceited European in Mar.x thought 
that Indian “barbarism” should be improied 
by contact with ‘ enlightened" Europe He 
says : 

The Arabs Turks Tartars, lloguls. bv whom 
India was fiucc€9«i%plv overrun wero quickly In- 
dianired. since harlianan conquerors, m obedience 
to an fetcrcal law of history, always sneeumh to 
tho hiffher civilization of their subjects Ihe British 
were the first who were superior to tho Hindu civi- 
lization, and (lierefore conquerors Inaccessible to 
Its intluence. 

llosleni rule, in some parts or other of 
India lasted some seven centuries If British 
rule lasts so long, it will be time to consider 
whether conquered India will have conquered 
her conquerors by tliat ti'"c. Already the 
influcnco of Indian culture and civilisation 
owT not only Great Britain but tho whole of 
the IVest is quite perceptible and considera- 
ablc. There are thousands of 'Western thinkers 
including British ones, who think that India 
will gne n better outlook upon life (o them. 
It tlieir hope is realised, shall wc call the 
British also “barbaiian conquerors’’ of India ? 

Marx made another mistake when ho 
said : 

Tlio railways will cau'o a reduction of the array 
.ard of nnlilaij expcii'cs 

He also 'aid something which will answci 
those wlio picach tli.at lodiaus have been 


grcafly bcnefiiedbytlio introduction of modem 
methods and appliances' into India's economic 
life. Marx opines that: 

The Indians, Jiowcver, will not reap fho fruits of 
the new blessiDgs conferred upon itiem by tho 
British bOHJxqoisic as Jong as in Great Bnfain itself 
tho present nilinc classes are not displaced by tho 
industrial proletariat, or until tho Indians them- 
selves become suIBcienllj strong fo shake oil the 
British yoke once for all. In any case, in (he more 
or less near future this great and interesling.coun- 
try, this notile branch of the human race, wh'ch, to 
use an expression of Princo Saltykov, la plu/t fin 
et plus adroit qut fes lialuns, will e.xpcneDCC a 
great revival 

And this revival will certainly bo (or 
has been) concomitant with a partial shifting 
of Oio British “yoke". ICarl Sfarx has Iitflo 
faith in fho British Boiirgcoisio in India, for, 
ID Ills words* 

Uas not the bourgeoisie in India, (o employ' tho 
phrase of that great robber Lord Clive himself, 
taken lefnce id cruel cxtoition •when 6implc corntp- 
uon could DO longer keep pace with ita lapacity? 
lias Is not. while id Europe it chattered of the 
iQviolablo sanctity of the national debt, in India 
confiscated the dividends of the rajahs who had 
invested ihcir private savings m the securities of 
tho East India Cempany’ Has is not. while it 
fought the French Revolution under flie pretext of 
the defense of 'our holy religion,’ nt the same time 
fotbiddcD (he propagation of Christianity m India ? 
Has it not, in order to extract money' from the 
pilgrims streaming to tho temples of Orissa, and 
flCDgal. made a trade for itself nut of tho murder 
and prostitution of the temi>le of Juggernaut? 

Tho Bntish exploitation in the days that 
followed Marx has, of course, been not quite 
so crude ns the description above. Yet somo 
tlwnk it Uas not been any the loss in volume. 


British Rule in Palestine 

E N. Bennet gives us a valuation of Ihe 
Biitish administration of Palestine in the 
Oc»imy. Ho says in one phee icgarding the 
relative merits of Turkish and Dritisli rule : 

Before the war, law anJ older were maintained 
JB I’alestino bv half a battalion of Tiirkisli troop' 
and a few hundred condaimos; and, on tlio whole, 
the laws were observed and travel w.as both safe 
and COM’ It is true that cceasionallv Ihe methods 
of (he Turkish police seemed to tho Westein visitor 
somewliat ODiisual. 

But apait from occasional eocentncilios of judi- 
cial procedure, tho ■administration ot tho hw wa«. 
on the whole, cITicient. and I do not hesitatn fo sav 
that lo-dav, in many parts of I’.alestine, life and 
propirtv are less secure than they were under flic 
old Turkish roHirae. Urimo has inciva'cd niiher 
than dcercosetl since the Ottoman days* robbery 
with violence is far from uncommon. 
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The constitution is also defective. Says 
Mr. Rennet: 

Anotlicr change, lamcntahlv for the woi'se. is the 
practical disfranchisement of the inhabitants of 
I’alestine. Under the sultan, the Palestinian cnjovea 
a more complete system of adult sufliage than our- 
selves at tlie time, and four or five representatives 
were duly electeil to the Ottoman Parliament in 
Constantinople. Ijocal self-government was also in 
force; inuniciialities, liko ILaifa. Jaffa, or Gaza were 
administered by councils elected by tho ratepayers. 
To-day the country is governed by an autocracy 
far more complete than anv system found in a 
crown colony, for the Palestinian inhalutants have 
wisely declined to accept a form of ‘representation” 
which is illusory and humiliating. The proposed 
legislative Council wa« to consist of ten nominat- 
ed (and of course pro-Zbnist. members, and twelve 
elected members, two of them to be Jews and two 
Christians, a perm.mennt majonty for Zionism was 
thus assured and the ‘representation" of tho vast 
Araf) maionfy turnea’ info a farce, fn acAAfion tu 
tlic loss of any parliamentary represntalion for Ihc 
nation as a whole, the local government of the 
municira'.ities has also l>een destroyed With tlie 
single cveeptioQ of Tel Aviv and some other 
simaller Jewish communities municipal councils are 
no longer, as formerly elected by the townspeople, 
hut Simply nominafea. N'ot long ago an extraor- 
diinrs’ stiectaclo could be w itnessed at Haifa. An 
armed iiohco guard accompanied the workmen 
engaged in the erection of standards and wire for 
llutenbcrg’e el«tnc lightiog contract— a contract 
signed over tho heads of even the nominated toavn 
council, va ho were aotually unaware of its terms 
but ]irotc3ted m vain against such a fiogrant coo- 
tempt of local opinion. And all this is going on ar 
ter a war fought to secure the 'selt-deterimnation 
of small nations"— a war, too, in which the amics 
of Great Untam were m.aterially assisted by the 


■VetT Arabs whose just claims are now contemptu- 
Oudv Ignored. One of the.,most painful results of 
the World War m Islamic coiintnes has been the 
jitter loss cf belief in the "word of an Englishman.” 
The whole of the NVar and Middle East is strewn 
>ith the w'reckage of broken pioraises. 

And the British La\e created a problem 
of racial and secfional hatred by means of 
apparently thoughtless bits of idealism such 
as the opening of tho Jewish University, 
are told. 

Id the days before the war. there were, few trac- 
es of racial hatred in the towns and Milages of 
PalestinoL Bitter feuds did indeed exist at times 
between ithe nval churches of Chnstcudem. but 
^ven the^c were mainly confined to tho actual 
.representatives of the various communities brought 
•nto contact within the precincts of certain holy 
^tes. especially the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
The DoriBa) aftJhJde of yinsiPKS. ChTjsiiaDS, ssd 
lews toward each oUier w.« fncndly and tolerant. 
My dragotnan culled himself a Protestapt; tint is. 
An .Vmb who had ahandoped the ancient Syrian 
Ulmrch of Uis ant-csfois la order to adopt a fonn 
Of Chrisinnity invented by British and An)erio,aa 
fmsstoDancs Two of our retinue were devout 
Mosicuis the third was a Jew. TJiey got on 
ovcelloDtly together, and 1 never detected a trace 
Of racial or religious aoimosit.v omong them To- 
<bv the whole countrv is full of bitterness and ill- 
Will Mo&tc.ns and Christians have united in n 
Joint detestation of the immigrant Jews, who are 
Avea distrusted and disliked by hrge swtions of 
their co-religiODists who dwelt in Palestine before 
the fUlfour dechnticii. 

llic divide and lulc policy is tims finding 
u frcMi Uoid for Application. 


0(JLTnitA.L nNITr-ETlHCAI. TEACHING OP THE (lUHAN 
AND THE Ut’ANlSIIADS 


Bt UK. W.ilIEO 11.\S1IN'. Bi., JI1.C. 


“Ti tiooplc had been aware of the mvsteries of 
truth, there would have been no strife between 
sects m which they are divided." 

Living close together, as they are, for 
centuries in India, it is rather strange that 
Hindus and Moslems should possess such 
an impcrfcctknowledgo of what is coataincJ 
in their respectivo scriptures. A’ague 
ideas of ono anotiier's religion, no doabt, 
Ihoy have, bat they are mainly derived from 
their defective observation of the outward 
signs and cvpression of faith of each com- 


munity. Tho outward rites and ceremonies 
performed by a nation are often delusive, and 
form no criterion of the ethical ideas which 
impel a sect or a Ration to conform to them. 
Beneath tho surface of outward ceremonies 
and practices, lie embedded the genu of truth 
which, when di-.covered, shod eternal lii>trc 
and dispel doubt and darlno'S /ran? the 
mind Rut such gems must be found out 
and laid bare to tlio eyes before people can 
be asked to appreciate their real v.-Jue 

Now the Vedi-> and tho UpanisliaJ-, pre- 
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ForvcJ ns they nro tii a lanKnaso JifllcuU to 
muster, nro sealed books to tlio Moslems of 
rndia. On tlio otlici hand, Isiiunic idouts of 
ethical trutli treasmed up in a languaRc 
equally ditlicuU to uiidcrstund, oro not easily 
jicccs'^jblo to UDii-Mosiejns Jt is no nonder 
then, that tliey have a \cry imperfect idea 
of tlio I'lamic rcliKion and philosophy, 'llio 
result of Bucli iKHoranco is that each coin- 
muiiity fails to make u proper cstimato of 
tho grand universal trutli which tlio highest 
thinkers and tho best mind of every nation 
have been striving to attain, ft is not my 
object eitlier to defend any form of religion 
or to show tho supciiority of one religion 
over tho other. There is no lack of hands 
for the task. My object, pure and simple, 
is to place in my humble way before the 
public the high ideaU of truth to be found 
in the Sndi and SmnU of tho Hindus and 
tho Quran and Iladitio of tho Mo:>}em I do 
not pretend to mako a now discovery m the 
proiinco of religion. My task js to pick up 
gems of truth from the Aryan and Semitic 
Scriptures and to show that the tiighcst ideas 
of u Supremo being are to be found lo the 
doctrines of almost all religions, bo it the 
rclgloQ of the Hindu Temple or the Jewisli 
Syuagogue. the Christian Churcli or the 
Ifoslem Jlosquc. Truth is not the monopoly 
of a particular religion or of a natiou and 
should be sought everywhere. 

The following quotations, taken as types. 
Will give an idea of the nature and coocep- 
tiou of Allah as given in the Holy Quran 
and of the supreme being (Brahman) as 
given in the Cpantshads 


tho end, the irunife'st and tJio hidden, tho absolute 
and one tndiyiKiliIo, tho minute of the minutost, 
the Kicat of iho greatest, tho most jnteJIwent, 
the most p,itiont. tlie most murnlficent, Uie inovt 
csallcd, iho liigli of .the higlio-,t : Jlo is l-eyond 
nll^ aUiibudve description, llo who pcrva'Jes the 
universe and Ilis knowledge extends over all ; 
He who braillicd life into Uio body and He 
wlio.takcs it away : He who created at llio be- 
ginningasd He who begins asain with subsequent 
creation. He wjio watches everything and keeps 
rvcrylliHiK within His Jinowfeugo— //o«i Jkinl 
llama. 

y. Whatever is in lic.ivcn and on earth sings 
praiso unto Ooil and lie is mighty and wi«'*. 
ifis IS the kingdom of heaven and cait/i lie 
gives life ahd pula to death lie is almighty. He 
H the first and the lar.t, the manifest and (he 
hidden ifo knows tint which enters into tlio 
earth and that which issues out of the same : 
and that which descends from heaven and 
tliat which ascends thereto ' 11c is with you 
wherever you are. for Ood sees tint winch you 
do not Ills IS tlie kingdom of lieaven and e.irJ)i 
and all things shall return unto Ood Ho causes 
the night to succeed the dav and He causes tho 
day to succeed the night and knows tho iaber> 
roost part of man’s heart— Chap. o7 

(al Uod created heaven and earth on 
Truth and made t)ic niglit follow the dav and the ' 
day follow' the mght and fixed the aun and the 
moon 60 that each of them rises and sets within 
a fixed lime. 

(b) The sun and the moon run their courses 
accoraing to a certain rule and the vegetable which 
creep on the ground and the trees submit to bis 
disposition -Chap Cij. 

(c) With Him IS everything regulated accord- 
ing to a detennmed measure— Chap 13 

(d) Whatever is m this world is penshvllc : 
hut the glorious and ctTulgcnt countenance of thy’ 
lyjrd IS eternal — Chap 55. 

<e) Praise the name of thy I/jrd the most 
high who has created and completely formed Ins 
creatnres who determines them to various ends 
and directs them to attain the same —Chap. 87. 5. 


1 . There is no ("eity except one Being— Allah — 
Credo of faith 

2. It IS Aliah who is and besides whom there 
IS none except that Being. 

3. It is AJJah } There is no dMy buf Jle—Jbe 
living, the self-subsisting— Chap 2-50 

4. ^oy . He is the absolute one He is sot 
dependent on .any thing, nor is anything independ- 
ent of Him He does not I eaet nor is He be- 
gotten and there j, none like unto him,— Chap. 112 

6. There is nothing which bears His aimili- 
tude ; It 13 He who sees and hears 

C. No one participates with Allah in his person 
and atinbutes —Chap 42 : 9. 

7 Do not liken him to any of his creatures— 
Chap. 16-76. , , , 

8. lie is of pure essence, free fipm all impnnties, 
free from all defects, self-sufficient, self-snbsistmg, 
self-effulgent, light of all lights, possessiogsplendour 
and glory, self-dependent and ever-existing, an ever- 
living God, omniscient, omnipresent.imperish^eeven 
when all comes to nought He is the beginning and 


Ur&sisiiAns 

1 Ood IS indeed one and has no second.— Anrti?- 

panfs/vi<i . 

2 There is none but the supreme Being 
possessed of universal knowledge — linh 4 : 4 : 19 

J. The Veitanta dm fares . that Being which is 
distinct from matter and those who are contained 
in the mailer is not various, because he is des- 
cribed by all the Vedas to be beyond description 

4 He IS immorUl and without form or figuie. 
omnipresent, pervading external and mternel ob- 
jects, unborn, without breath or indiv dual mind, 
pure and superior to eminently exalted nature— 
ifii^aka 12 

5 He who is without any figure and bevond 
the limit of description, is the supreme being. — 
Chhatuiogva 

6 Appellations and figures of all kinds are em- 
anations. 

7. All figures and appclfations are more in- 
novations and tire supreme Being alone is tho real 
existence. 

8 . ‘The supreme Being, free from all stain, 
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devoid of figure or imm and cnlnely Pore.^ 

light of all lishK resides the heart hi3 
plendently evcellent seat.” God as bsios le^ 
plendent and -most piovimate to 
called the operator in the heart : lie is, pc« 
and all-sustamins for on him all «istm« 

such as those that move, tiiosc that b^the. Ihc^ 
tint twintle and those that do not. Such is Uod. 
You all contemplate as the support of all oi^ecta. 
visible and invisible, the chief end of unman 
pursuits. He surpasses all human understanctins 
and 15 the most proniinent : He, who irradiates 
the sun and other bodies, who is smaller than 
an atom, larger than the world and in whom 
13 the aliode of all the snb-divisions of the 
universe and of all their inliabitints, is the eternal 
God the origin of breath, speech, and intellect as 
well as of all the senses— 


and also intellect yntli breath and all scnses-J/»n- 

^^T^r^Saf Ki4 a™ At moves m 

nS- rSVSho”’S‘ b'SKScIi 
F£E«e TASotM raM 

SOTSK Sv oblat.on of the objects which ther 
"‘’'S^Oodtemf eternal evistcnce, the >mivoree 

H,?n '^IfeTtli'cSdreaTof 5” he' 've'niv bothes, 
K d 1 ,; wire ftewred to strike them with thni^Jer- 

“'■ IS. “s “itowShS” byTm-AMm- 

'’''S'oSd '5 rtcreah amidst the per.shable . tmi- 
their r^pective purposes. Ibitl. 


■ UNREST IN THE EAST 

Bv ASIT KUMAR HAZRA 


A sia is in the thtoes of a revotiitioo From 
timo mil of mind ahe is attffc'ing 
enffetios like a caged lion Sow she has 
^ awakened. Het-torpor is gone She is shaking 
her m.'ioes slowly indeed but sntely. 

Might IS always right The 
helpless must be swept away It k the sa 
moral that made Romo formidable in h > 

Tt is why the English “traders became 

"lords” of India For this alone China has 
become the “vultures’ play-grownd , Japa 
has been driven from America, and the ooa 
African Colour Bar Bill is becoming a 
totic law. Might is the fountain of ngi« 
Meglect it, do away with it and yon are 
doomed Asia is in bondage and does she 
not deserve it ! . , 

The “Sickman” has wondeifnlly Tevivea, 
he has not only revived — but ® 

teriible blow to the white Imperialist Ihe 
ridiculous manoeuvre of Lloyd George to 
crush this “Islamic power” did ignoroinonsly 
fail. Pan-hellenism had beeu emsned and 
the recent coup d'etat of Pangalo®, the diclator 
of Greece would not bo able to revive it wrd 
Curzon, thongh worsted diplomatically at Lau- 
sanne, was hailed by the London as a 

brilliant Macchiavelli. The solution of the 
newer Eastern question could not come.from 


without ; it must come from within. And it 
came at last TCemal Pasha could not be 
bribed; the C.-iliphatewas abolished England 
groaned in ngony-not only groaned but shed 
crocodile tears . . .1 

Nevertheless tliere was the mandate, the 
mandate of the League of Nations. Mesopota- 
mia is under her protection, Iraq^ and 
Hedjaz aro her satellites. Egypt is free 
indeed ! Sudan is “protected” And the un- 
counted millions of Africa . ^^by, they are 

the “Whiteman’s harden ! Civihie them, 
“educate ’ them, evploit them, so that sooner 
or later the ’burden” may come to a happy 
end It IS “liquidating the claims of history ! 
Britain, however, is an angel in comparison 
with other powers. France is ever watchful 
of the ferment in the East. Syria is hers. 
Her dependencies in Africa require a strong 
hand. Did not France once proclaim amidst 
jubilant acclamations that there are the 

^ '’^e noble pro-consul of the Eternal City 
cannot merely bombard Corfu, he can hurl 
an “Dltimatnm” on au independent nation. 
The \roir of Afghanistan is a heathen, a bar- 
barian”. Ho must be humbled for the murder 
of the Italian engineer. The Afghan foreign 
office must salute the Italian flag. She must 
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fill tho Itrtlinn eoffeis wilh blood monor. Or, 
the Fasci'nio will lot loo^o her terrible forces 
both secret and open for the speedy dc'truc- 
tion of this impertinent ciiief. Mussolini is 
“Roman" in liis greatness. Carour was to him 
a piRmy. "L'cM e'est vwx"! 

Has Afehnnistan any right ? Certainly not 
The white nations alone have rights They 
are the superior races. They have Intelligence, 
they have courage and re-ourccfulness Why 
should they not po'sess cvfraordinary rights? 
J\o Eastern power mast he allowed to go 
against llio intcro'ts of the Western powers. 
Persia, till the other day a victim of Rritain, 
has become "free”. Cut the Persian Gulf 
must be an English preserve. The League of 
Xations has tho right of search ioPersian ships. 
Persia is independent' She does not possess 
tho right of free imj ortation of arms Tlie 
Persian representative withdrew from the Arms 
Conference in disgust Tlie “resolution" of the 
League is no «crap of paper Respect it. obey 
it, or you are doomed Tho Great Powers 
know only too well how to corntnaod a “major- 
ity." Had •• Persia been strong, she could 
have like Italy ip Greece turned a de.af car to 
this dictation Persia is not Italy. The Gre.at 
Powers have enough weapons in their 
unscrupnlons armoury to curb Persia. "Dinde 
ei mpera’" 

The Islamic powers hare been disillusioned 
For so long a time they have been outwitted 
by the CliristMii poneis. Tlie ferment in t1i<» 
Ea't bcg.in with the Riisso-Jap.aoese War ^ 
the lii-toiiaiis sav Japan triumphed and Ih* 
glory of .fnpan is the glorv of .V-ia. For 
the tiM time in histoir an A'lslic power 
oierwhclmed a non-Asi.itic giaut The hand 
<'f aiitocracj fell eienwiicie Evertwheic 
there i« awakening and the I-Umic poWCK 
benvinilied till tiie othci dav with d.zzines':, 
hare .at h-.t amkened How con the West 
tolerate tins new .iwakening ‘^hei- c«*nfinin!ly 
lOTgiwg wewev awl feUevs fw W* 

cnsHTcniont of tlie East 

If Rntain has .any enenn. it is Rdsm 3 
Andthcreis cvoiy pos«ibilitv of a world-wide 
.illianco of Turkey. Persia, Afghanist.aD, Lfeypt 
and Hii'sia Thi' would bo a supreme 
inenaco to Hnt.ain Her empue would be 
imperilled. Her xplendiJ n.avy nould fail 
to save licr. her heroi'iu and jne\liaiistible 
resources would not do, and even her diplo- 
macy would l>e futile. What can save her is 
her supreme common-sen&e. 

What is France doing? Her policy of aggres- 
sion IS manifest everywhere She h dream- 


ing of a world empire. .Already she has . 
begun a war in earnest. It is in Moroco 
Abdel Krim began tbe war first ngain*t .Spain 
Spain, in spite of the dictatorship of De Rivera, 
has been coutiniially worsted. The Moroccan 
clitof J5 now fighting against the combined 
forces of Spain .and France. France, her poh- 
ticians declare, has no “ambition”. She i'* 
fighting in self-defence. Adbel Krim is a 
"rebel” chieftain. He has splendid resourt:^^ 
He lias ‘‘Gemnn. Turki»fi, Egyptian 
Indian advisors” “Down with tho rebel'' 
become her cry. But once more a 'nolle 
band of rebels is triiimpbiog over the most 
determined nation in the world. Abde’ 1 Krim 
must be starred • Morocco must U ocked ; 
so did the French imperialists deeli re. But 
the blockade in Morocco must dv <in caral 
sooremaCT on that side of the died* iterraoean. 
And France h.vs no considerable r aval forc‘'«- 
Slie IS desirous of briDgiuj Eng' jand on the 
field Britain is clever. She can* jot lav her 
evbausted energy for the victr .rj and glory 
of France. To gain over Knf .Jand. France 
i« evacuating tbe Ruhr, r jpporting fl» 
English policy in the Chinese “Treaty Potts” 
— singing the praise of Down jng Street, and 
has expelled even the Cb m^se “intnideTN** 
from France. And France is obvioQsIv the 
nnrsery of freedom ' 

But Britain cannot ytibr* gamed over, 

IS too clever to be djped Britain w 
giving a “moral support" and that support, 
too, IS secret Abdel Krim cannot be 
'tarred France is axpenenclng disasfei-. 
•?he would sooner oc later concentrate .all her 
resources for the speedy de'trncfion of fin-. 
rebel ctiieflain But she wants the support, 
the moral support of the Great Powers. For 
this she 15 offering pericebjrnis to theRifiian' 
And tbe oiTer is ‘libonj." Abdel Krim ha- 
no right to live like a free nnu. lie mii't. 

respect the white mtinV right He must sur- 

7xvid« aowrt ol Iwi avTov ;• ior ^he jirestige ol 
France demands i* He mot enjoy abso- 

Inte soicreigntv. bat, full fmedom of develop- 
ment under the nominal Sf/vereiguly" of the 
Bnitan in Morocco. Between fulTfreedom and 
absolute dependence there is a tta iiicdin amf 
that is full freedom of dovelopment** 

^ Obviously the Kiffians wonld reject the 
liberal terras And LVauce knows how to 
cnish^an eastern people. Jloroeco is eng-sred 
in a hopeless stmgsle”. Ihe struggle is- 
between nationalism and imperialism ft is 
tbe prelude to a world struggle, the struggle 
between the East and the "West, between the 
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right to live and the right to govern. It 
will go down to history as an epoch-mAlting 
event ' Folly there i«, disaster there may be, 
hot the croi%n of inartyrdom Abdel Enm 
ivill win Keraal Pasha ivas also a “rebel” 
and the Riffians are also rebels. History 
repeats itself. From Morocco to Shanghai, 
from Eenya to Singapur, everywhere there 
IS ferment In some regions there is 
calmness (viz Turkey and Japan) but it is 
the same calmnes'! before the storm. The 
Mtst iias hitherto diiven her triumphal car 


over the corrupt and vapouring East. But 
now she is in commotion Europe knows 
that in war and war alouo lies the supreme 
talisman of statesmanship Peace would 
imperil their destiny ' And Asia knows how 
to meet the approaching peril with robust 
confidence Sooner or later the forces of 
the East and the West will meet and meet 
in a clash It is inevitable and it is 
impending 

July U. l‘>t»5 


THE NEW MYSTICISM 


A I)iFE.NCE or Ideausm by May Sinclair 
(Macmillan A Co., 1017) is a philosophical 
woik which contains a chapter with the 
aboie heading. Wo propose to give below 
some extiacts from the above chapter which 
ore likolj to be of interest to the Indian 
reader Before doing so, we should like to 
qui'tc the authoiess’s apology for introducing 
the ‘•ubject Referring to cntic« who “might 
protest aganibt the appearance of an es«ay 
j” ^^ystici«ra’ in a volume professing to 
deal senoiisly with serious problems.” she 
says ; 

"I OKrec that mystical metaphysics are an 
abomination tut metaphysical mysticism is another 
raattCT i wpnia jeraind my readets that some 
ps^cnolcmcal questions were part of the prcsiamioe 
too . that mystitism is of immense interest awd 
irapiytauce in Psychology’ , and that I have cnti- 
cised certain aspects of it as severely as its bitterest 
opponents could desire. I am as much repelled 
by the sensuous variety of mysticism as I am 
attracted by its auotero and metaphysical form. 1 
am as cod«cious as any alienist that its more 
abhorrent psychological extravasanccs are the 
bystcriral resui^nce, of natunl longings nio't on- 
spintually suppressed These exponents are wortbv 
only of the pity we give to things sutTering and 
diseased. 

1 ^>'*1 . *7° what may 

be called the Saints' Tragedy. There is a passim 
and a stram and a disluibance of the soul. Ikkii 
of its straggle between religious dualism and its 
unconsaous longing for the Absolute. 

. “And there is also a pure and lieautifn] JTysti- 
cism _that springs from tlio vision cr the tense of 
the Oneness '.of all things in God It knows 
nothing of i assions disturbance and its stiam Its 
saints .are T>cets .and Its countcr^■»rt in philosophy 
IS spintiud Mon’sm.’ * 


Accordiug to the authoress, nestera saints 
nod religions mystics, especially of the 
Catholic world, come ueder tho second of 
those classes and Indian mystics like Kabir 
and Babindraualh Tagore come under the 
third cla$«, and it is mysticism of this type 
that she calls the new mysticism in which 
the mystic genius has reached its perfection 
In the Jew, the passion for oneness with 
the Divine “never rose to the metaphysical 
conception of the Absolute To the very last 
Jehovah retained some of the old ways of 
the tribal deity. He was a struggling and a 
battling Ood, full of mercy when he got his 
own way, and of vengeance when he didn’t” 
The moments of certainty due to contact 
with Reality, when ultimate Reality is dis- 
cerned, (he positive ecstatic vision of reahtv — 
this is the essence of Mysticism There is 
no certainty that life can give which sur- 
passes it or even comes anywhere ne.ir it 


“This is the kind of certainty wc want to tide 
ns over the .straits where Western BIj sticism of- 
ten leaves us tlouDdermg 

“I say AVesIem Mysbdsm. because in tlie 
Buddhist Sacred Books and m the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta, and in the Mysticism of Kabir, von 
do not find anywhere the same repulsive qualities. 
You enter a purer and a subtler air. and the 
Light of Godhead • does not flow , it is strong and 
verv still. 

“There are reason®, as we sliall see. for the 
difleience. The Western mind comes to Mysticism 
by a jjeculiarly dangerous and difficult patli. For . 
TOie thing, it came to it a bit too early. The art 
and saence of it were perfected in . Asia, if not 
before the first principles had been discovered in 
Europe and Asia Minor, a" — “ ' — •--‘- 

they had had a chance to 
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Mystics seem never to Iiavo- finite peifecfccl the 
technique of the thing ; and seldom, to bavoachieved 
a perfect and a safe detachment. .Admiiable psy- 
choanalysts as they were, they lacked that minute 
psycholoeical theoiy and practice v.hich the Indian 
seems undoubtedly to have possessed. They 
plunged into the dangerous adventure -without 
adequate preparation, as one who should jump 
into the Atlantic without a safety-belt. In the 
language of modern psychology, they had not 
learnt bow to ‘sublimate their libidos.’ 

“And this apparently was what the subtle Indian 
liad learnt before ever he set out on the adveninre. 
The IVfgfern Mystic did not know or had forgotlen 
tliat the desire of life, even physical desire, is an 
indestructible and holv, though a^dangeious thing. 

' Ho suppressed physical desire ; lie stamped it 
down into the unconscious , and then, in a state 
of pa'smty or trance, he went down there after 
It and was met by the resurgence of all his saiafte 
and ancestral memories He retiogressed. Ho did 
not know that this would happen to him (he knew 


nothing at all or verv bitle ateut the Unconscious) 
’ ■ e it did happen lie was agonised 


and every time ... 

and astonished But the Indian MtsHc knew very 
well what would happen, and why it happened, 
and when ho went travellmg in ihe untrodden 
country, ho took good care to dose the gates of 
the -path that led downwards. Someliines they 
swung to of their own accord and the Christian 
mystic was safe.- 

‘ W e are very tear the secret of the psychic 
backsliding and spintual torniint of the Clinstian 
roystio. They are due not on’y to imperfect 
psythological technique, but to imperfect meta- 
physics In spite of the refinements of the echoohnen 
the Clinstian idea of God was never wholh 
sublimated by thought It rests on a naif and 
obsiinate du3li<m that resists the process 

“It 13 to the East that we must turn to find 
the highest and the puie«t form of Mysticism 
a niysfici«m that has passed f/irough the fire of 
metinhysical thinking, and is itself sublimalH 
"But before wo compare Western wKh Ejvtein 
mysticism as f am going to do to the disadvantage 
of the Chneti.’n varictj. three things must be 
kept well in sight. 

“First, that the final goat of Christiao Mysticism 
18 ni^t ‘eTperience’ not vision not ci-tacv but 
the Uaitive Life, the life liv«l in union with 
Reality Life, /iicrf. not merdj cpnteBiiil.itcd .•» 
life of 'fruition and acliiity,’ lifted for ever 
above the powers of the sulKonvcious 

"iteam. vfiQ Cihostian samf 6TiDgs fo (he qnesf 
for Reality someilirs that is not alwajs found ni 
mjsiJCi'ms that have teen h’gblv RuW’roatcd bj 
thought. • •• 

Lastly. SIjstKi«ra ii'cli is a thing of eiadoal 
developmcnf. and the Eiitcrn and the Western 
forms of It are tending to approach, with the 
result that Panlhcism is ab-oibiDK Chiistian 
Uomnnsin. to Huunmsm’s greaf pain 

‘ This icndeDcy is to cousj kbcius in the modoro 


destiny of fhe East was to spinfuatizc fhe West. 
Complacent westerners smil-^d at the saying, as it 
the great poet lud been ollenog to teach his 
grandmother an art that she had perfected before 
he was born. Tet this was simply the calm 
statement of a truth. . 

*Stil], if some of cur poets and mjst'cs had 
not gone before him, wo should not have been as 
ready for him os we were. 

“Before publication of his translation of the 
0«e Hundred Poems of Kabir^ his own Gilavjah 
stood almost a’one representing for many of us 
all that IS purest and highest in ilys*icism. 
Therefore I renlure to repeat hero what I wrote 
of It four years ago. * Tiiere is hardly a word of it 
that will not apply equally to the work of liis 
forerttiiner, A'abir. 

“To the NVestem mind thTe is a gulf fixed 
•'etween the common human heart and Transcend- 
ent Being Tlie European and the American, in 
their quest of Reality, are apt to be taken in by 
appearances: they do not readily make the great 
distinction. That is partly why, with the exception 
of the classics of Mysticism, the devotional poetry 
of the West. Cathoho and Rrotesfast ahko. is so 
UDSatisfjmg. Most of It IS wntten by people who 
are not poets But the worst of it is that it is not 
supremel) deiotooal. It does not deaf directly 
nil the Transcendent, but proceeds, fervently 


indeed, biit always by war of dogma and tradition. 

rtunl niakcBhiffs, and through 


as it were by perpctuni v — 
the most horrible tangle of carnal nod matenal 
imagery, to a visionary Throne of Grace. Tou 
never seem to arnve. lour heart may be sooflied 
by the assurance of atonement , but your finer 
meiaphyoical hunger is left for ever unaj'peaved 
• But take these songs of Divine Love from 
the Oilaryoli 


'liktb* a«cp tbMovn 


« tiirit, tluiing 


Vin> Zuly, irili i 


Th« vooAUndt bare 
t every bouM Tbeu ei 
nee Ob nv oi>]> Irir 


WipljlT. 


tbn fording ]ji 1 


called the AVw My^frcism. It kssbecn 1 thiol, 
not only cn affair of influciii’c, tut of tin* blow yet 
iQCMtable nntunrg of the Wcsieru mind It is no 
food for sick rouH ; it has put flio disease of 
ascriicivm t«>hind it : it is a robust and joyous 
inr'tici«m, rpconciled to the world. 

“tVjion Sir ffabiDdrauath Tagore was oveWicre, 
in the years before the War, he told us that the 


In the poems of this mystic the woild appears 
no longer in its brutality, iis vehemence, its swift 
yef u'cDSO iruiu'iiy. if is beircrf m fAc very raomenf 
of Its iKtssing, arid fixed m the clanty and stillness 
of bis vision Jl IS ahiaj’s the same ovcrydiy 
world, the dusty road, the deserted slrcct. the 
solitary fording, ' the bank lu the shady lane’ 
where ‘the ytlJow leave! lluPer sod /.ill.’ At the 
coming of Ihe Unknown Traveller "the leaves 
rustled ovcihead. the iiickoo sang from the unseen 
dark, and i«?rfume of lab/a flow ere cama from the 
end of the road' A world \ivid to every sense, 
yet the stage of a superecnvuil drama, the scene 
of the dhioc adventure. Bo vivid and so actu.il is 
if, that only its straego fixity stirs m you the 
sense of the supersensual 

“And through this fixity, fins stillness of 
rhythm and of mood, there is a mysterious 
trouble and excitement, an awful tension of cx- 


[la the yorth American Hmcic.! 
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pecbzJCj-. It 13 tlie stiDacss of infcDSC T>l>ratjoo, 
of lifo incoQccivably Uvin tho ecstasy of supreme 
passion constiramatod tind coLSumecl. 

"There is nofhins in the Western wrM to 
compare with thO'C pooms, Imt l!io wrilmss of 
those mystics, who wore jiKo saints : St. AujusUne. 
Sf. Thomas a Kcmpis, St. Francis of A«shi, Jolian 
of Norwich Si Teresa, St. Catherine of Oeooa. 
who Mill, ‘My Me is God. nor do I recojmi'C any 
other Jfc, except my God llimscif.’ Al>o\o ail 
St. John of the Cross in Tht Ihrl AW«/ of the 
Soul-- 

"All tlicse impi'isioncHl lovers of the Godhead 
use tlie same l.in,'inze, tcllinz of the 's-ime uni<tue 
experience: and it is invarnt ly the bnauase of 
Immanpa.'.sioD . for tho Rimplo and sulTuneDt rfa«on 
that there no other. At the same lime, with the 
exception of Danto’s J’lirarlho and I’l/i Aoina. 
It would bo hard to find in all the poetry of 
M’eatem mystiHsm a mfect parallel to theivw-ion 
of ihe GihnjiU There are lew Western 
who do not somewhere I'Otrav llm reslle'snc" 
that lies around their rest. Until the linal altain- 
J.be JJaWw }.i}a .•'tw-/' jvxudd 

seem to hne Wn harder won. to be held imu** 
preearioiislv. to be always on the point of pasMiis 
M vuid jg the sense thev five of elJort. of 
Rtnijralo. of frantic de^i'eration Tlioiv is a 
eoriosjtoadinjr vehemence and violence m tlicir 
lacirrijire. St. Tero' « vit s of the f fate of the 
unitiptiirod rotil : 


j f^skiitJonmcLr* it freci Kt*< 

il fur r"!!" ff9in cjcih, i 
I •• It wm, crufifivl 


■ St. John of lb'' Cro'*s speaks of ao ’intcn'''' 
and nmoroiis inip3tu>' answennir to bt Tere«.is 
‘ imp»ituwit;£M. ’ 

"For. 83 we have 9cen. tho lanzuaze oHUe 
CatholiQ mjBtic u often tho linsnutro of B^msiioiC' 
almO't of aensiul emotion kt tofeptnonj th.it ti 
leads Itself very easily to the iiitcrprcfalioD of lUo 
prof-viic. But itis impossible to riouVt the Vpmtnd- 
ity’ of these Benyjh fonzs of /hvine ijotc. The; 
are at tho very Inzlmst level of attainment in Ukii 
kind. Thej have the serenity nnd piintj of supreme 
po«'-e«sioD. JIj-s!ie passion cinbruces while it 
transcends the whole nneo of human passion. Like 
human pa'siOD.itworks throush body.Jieartanil soul 
It is tJie soul andfhehe.art of p.assioii that joii find 
in the Gifanjah ; its secret and invisthle things. 
Binall and grc.at . .all in it tiiat is superb, inviolate, 
undying, all that is lowly and most /ntgile. its 
imp.a!pable, incoramunic.ihle inood«.its evanc'cenees. 
its dreams, its suhtletics, its reticences and 
courterics ,■ its fears and delicate shimes. 


'1 tsVed boUiir 
BbT W bon thou t 


utlrred out btj ntmo 
Blond Bile&t " I 




There is no qiioruiousne^s and no (trossness 
of impatience, no restlessness in this p.ts»ioa of 
tbe expectant soul. 

“ And on the .part of the pursuing Gotl there 
are none of fho=e impetuosities tliat overwhelmed 
St Teresa He comes 'with silent steps'. He is 
the lover waiting in the shadows He is the 
watcher by the bed. the solilary wayfarer m the 
deserted street, Ihe traveller at (he well ; he is 
Krishna, tho Iiite-playcr, the ‘unknown man’ 
playing in tho little boat at the fording I know 
nothing 60 persnasivo as the giamour of fins 


E«fen) Ptillness. nolbinp fhaf evokes so irresistibly, 
s«i iDciilably the sense of the Unjecn. 


'Hefore this fliisterity and resiniiit. al) forenoing 
comparisons break down. There is tliiough all 
their likeness, an unmisiakeablc dilTcr encc l-^'tw ecn 
ihir^ great Wesfe rn .iij sties and ifjbui'Jran i‘h 
Tazore. 

Their pu-ssion iitlcre a more lyrical cry- They 
etpcrieace a more violent rapture tn union, an<l 
a aeeiM?r tragedy in scp.'iration. Nofhmg could 
well iio further from his spirit than tlicir cmolion- 
nlism. Indivnliml tcmpi'rament li.« no doubt somc- 
iliiiig to do with It liut It IS not the whole secret. 
Till-. iiimtiU and tragic p.nm of theirs lia« own 
Uw. It displays itself m proportion to their 
.xsecticiMn, to the sioleme of their rupture with 
th' divine visible world It is tlie outcome of the 
duilism inherent m Christianity. Tliero ncvei 
was II religion tint promi'cd so much and gave so 
litilo . that kept man's soul in such an awful 
liotwren heaven and Jioll that ieft fiH 
pa— luu for Ool so agonised and unarpc.ascd. Its 
duah'ui. Its a'Wtiii«m. frustrates the lousing of 
It- saiDts. riieir holiest cestacies are trouwoil 
with tho resurgence of the source it has poliiitod. 

'To the ilmptpf of a emfor laconeeitalb* 
difTvient. inhmtelv remote and sepiimto from ,hi3 
i reutioD. the visible world is coccssatily undivine. 
.alJiwmmf. and iiniioly. Jn reooiiDeinp Die woritl 
the Histern a<ectu desie- its reality. But tlie 
ChnMun io the very act ol renunciition. allinns 
Its ‘hotlmg lad.'jiendcnt enliff. Thus hii 
dt'livoroni'O IS never cither pliysietilly or mety 
piiV'UMlly complete. Tlut is the Clinstuns 
tniged;*. Ho cinnei. uilhoul .an agenisioff fetrttgfflo. 
get nd of Ihe world that 'aoiglia on him . whcrc- 
.1' It IS eonirvirativxly easy fur the Orient il to 
ilivvst liiiiiselt. as If were of his cosmic clolhtng 
It is doubtful if any FAstern ascetic. Bnilimvn 
or UmIdUist. < ould feel the same furious liatrw 
and liorfvr of the world ; seeing th.it to him (he 
woild the whole visible umverao is at its worst 
DO more than an illu->ion kou may refuse to 
Oecorre attach<*d to iiii illusion, you tiiii’ withdraw 
Iroui It with every cirtuinstance of profound re- 
piidi.ition , but you cannot furiously hale iinii 
.ibhor a (hiug which, for you. has no real existence 

In tho Gilmyah. you will find none of this 
hatred and abhorrence, none either of (his serene 
ludifrerenec and denial. 


tooth «<U Vmf tb)r 

'lltxt tfiniK annC,’ ho cries 
B« *Tcofi>ir«i>j f*r vf tjijr li,'t t 
Tho moo itroam ol Itfo 1 
throngh tho vorlJ Bitd dancts u 
Tt IS (ho itmalifo 'hat ihoo 
eoith IO oombcilcas hladca of t 


i of 6'iht a-J hcannj ai 


Tsi it beyond tbeo'. he asks, ’(o be glad with 
the gladness of tins rhythm ? to , be tossed and 
lost and biuken m ih'' whirl of .this fearful joy r 
To Iiim the fife of God is an ‘a bounding jov 
that scatter.^ and gives up and dies every moment.’ 
The whole complexity of things, the veil of 
Hlaya. the illusicn of (he w-orld, is simple 
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niiO translucent to liiin. 'fo simnle oni m) 
Iranslucent that roiility ls_ ncitlirr liuliicn liy it 
nor ol^usircd. That vearins of tlio veil of illusion 
M iho jest of tlio Dlvino I/)\er lioldinc himself 
from hts Ijcloved tint lie may he the more isission- 
atelj dc'-irwl. 


■>i in riDrr«-riit Iniv 
l"r rtl tbreiifk th» 


“Everywhere in thc'e rooms tlicre Is this 
nfceiitdDCO of humanity, this frsta«y of joy in 
mosemont ntd in ironnly. this Bdoralion of lile. 



“It look at first siclit as if this all-eml.racioc 
msstieiam were dilTonmt in its sery nature from 
the view of the Cailiohf recluse pnsoneil in Ins 
ceii. aknii it. iAs ap^rtcntiv <iS9n ite-is aftiwAs 
Indian mjstici'in of Iho I’anthoistic type. And 
lliH ]' a lilflo tli'ConecrtiDs biirely. you say. there 
roust )>o lliiotrs m the Upaoishads from which 
some at least of these iwins are descended •* 
You Uho down sour riiani'luds and hunt thrcucU 
llieiii cvcitedlj for thoso thuiffs. liut m vain, 
unless you ore prejared to .accept wlmtesale the 
lateipretdtion ol the loirenious Kamanuja. whocon- 
tendt'J that esin in union w ith iltahnia the in> 
dividual seif Tamtam* d its seiamtc identity. 
And ttta onlv now andajnin in ihc Oitojijah tha* 
tliere comes any leserlionition of the msstic 
words. 'Tat liam asi Thou art if of those 
lesonsnt and resph’udtnt ri>‘'«offeb whub prcxlaim 
the ah'oluto, msoixiiahle idenfity of all ihinss 
of nil selves, in the greit self 

“Now the metapliy-i(.un mii <Ion% oi arBnn 
that identify a' Ins appetite or his lU'tmct 
prompts him Nothiiie' c m be more certain than 
that, fur some mj Sties the pe>oa.il relation is an 
experience, a fact All the sime. »t and the 
reparation it implies is an e\|teneiice and a 
fact that btpns .and end- m (heir mdisidual con- 
sciousness. It 1' iiicduuMo mdO'ciil'able. in- 
< ommuniuiblc Melapiosis.illj, it siaud-* foi 
rothiQg muic nor le» tlun that momeul m which 
‘he human soul bOc-omeH consctoii'' of list If in 
God The lluug is duplex only in one aspect. 
Around it, conlimuns in it and tiansccndiiig it 
are all the umtv .ill the identity jou ism de&ire 
The hipaiution is not re.ai, cot al«olu1e anj 
more iliin clc.iili or larlli is it ispnitifihe 
illusion . part of the great g.iirc th© hiding and 
seeking of thee and me.’ 



fljoR.boot tbi vtvU 
]□ tic infinite blc 
.At ^32.S iB mIcDTO All IU.:bt 

'iDOBc mstlii i ItAiBB IB nuiy 




'To find IJalindmnath Tagores true Eources 
and affinities jou must go lack, fir^t of all to the 
_ fifteenth and sixteenth centuncs, to Kabir Ihe 
, to the gieat V.ii«hnavists who were the 
humanists cf India, to Cliacdidas the poet , to 
aitary.i IX’i.i. the God-iDtosicafed saint and seer 


Ifut goirg hack farther still, as far lack as you can 
in. yon fmd iiliis naif perFOiial attitmTe in the 
vctljclJimne. The ancient Itisiiis, as lamentally 
;ar’ any Chnsflan felt ‘Fell’ to I*-’ Fcparafcd from 
(licir deity or dcitms by tfiQ fict cf tin U was 
itho«c who <jnic after them, the more philosophic 
i|(jsli.s of file rmnichada. the Jluddhi'fs who fame 
jifter l//fm ara Ihf* cxiv-rt nictaj ii>f!c.ar.c of the 
\cdanta,who rcverxcil this view and found £in m 
ihc illusion of Fcparatinn. And all the later iiijftUc 
jfwctrj* of India from Kafir onwards, Fpnrgs from 
fhc conflict and retonciliaticn lyMwcen tliat nil- 
memoml feclmgof Fcparation and tliat profound and 
iiupor«cnstial ci-rfainly of oneness. Thu indeed 
is the Foiiivc of all the myKlicptn that ever w.ss 
•(Inly in India the feeling of Feiviralion ii the 
Iciflliog thing The snnersonsual certainty N taken 
for granted while in Christianity it is all the oth<r 
xva.v. In India it is Fimplj ariue«tionof whether 
\OU arc going to oercc. My. with the ingcnicras 
Kamanuja that the indindiial preserves its identify 
in union «r with flie learned Sankaracliarya that 
It had never any separate identity to lose or with 
the ports, w-lio arc the Fcers of ItealiJy. iViat it 
may have identity and lose it and recover it and 
Iptic It again Eor there laalways tins third alter- 
QttlVO. 

*It is dear tliat what the mystics aw 
seeking IS tranFccndent identity There are (hn*e 
who. by their douUe genius cf ias.«iunaid of 
insight, have the nght tu sreak for all ol them 
One IS JoluD of Norwich One is llabicdrahatti 
Tagore And one is the greatest cf them jlJ— 
Kal’ir- ilic repudialors of I’antlieistie Moui'iu 
have osed Kabir freely a.s a prriof that Chnsliauilj 
I, id Vpintiuli'cd’ lndia» He is <lo«ei—f.u 
, loser tliao Tagore—to the pure metai>h>-i(.il 
Moui-m of the bveui.sval.u.i Lrani'Iiad. Ills 
mviitici'Oi IS onlj free from mctapiivsKS becau'O 
K has lubsed through the tail fires of thought It 

lb uttcHy subhmatod 1 lenft''' i don't seo 

how III-' haters of Muni«ui ces wivhcut t.luilicg. 
,iuotc Kabir any lon^r m suppoit of thior eon- 
(i-Dlion In hc» world ai'cus-iona as to individiu'- 
iiy lost ot indi'idiialitr pn,«eived, have littlo 

nicaiiiBg 

‘Now il 13 quite clear that m the classics 
of Mysticism wc arc dealing not onij with 
a I'eculiar kind cf cxi'enence, tut with a 
peculiar kind of peniua And again, having 
made all allowance for the inllucnce of ■mystic-al 
ill-healll), die lover cf literature mu't protest 
agaiu't the grossness of the mterpretations that 
hiivc Icon brought to these texts The writings of 
the grvat mystics arc not all charged with 
ncuhiimated libido -To tumg nothing liit the 
hteiulisin cf the ralhotecist to 1 ear on her 

iJoliau of Norwulial Revelations is al curd 

ITotcssor Jung finds resurgent In'll m the 
Brahman's vision of the Absolve • At this rate 
there fi* >'?‘‘Son why he should not find mega- 
lomanki and resiiigent lust m Dedekinds and 
CiUitor's thiones of the infinite, or in Mr. Eertmcd 
RaBsel’s. pnr-uit of the Fourth Dimensicn, on the 
fronds that thci’ involve ‘genention of 
geries”. 

“M*© have admitted that p'vcho-analjsis bad 
jqUlIi to say ; but when it baa said if. the secret 
of mystic passion and of mystic certainty remain 
alike insoluble. Its criticism rests cn the assump- 
tjon tint ends have the same form as ongins : 
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which 13 contrary not only to evolution, but to 
the psychoanjlyst’s pet theory of sublineation. 

‘‘But this arrangement of mysticism need 
not concern us any more. It only applies to th(^ 
manifestations that belong to the tiansition penods 
of Its childhood and i*8 youth, \\her 0 uiey per- 
sist they persist by way of sumval or reaction 
or disease, and they are doomed to disappear. 

“For if we are light in supposing that* 
what is supernormal consciousness now will 
be normal consciousness some day, wo may 
expect its perfection to be reached by for- 
getfulness of its old labour aud effort uncon- 
sciousness of the verv practice tint will have made 
it perfect Pantheistic .Mysticism .begins where 
llystidsms that are not pantheistic end. It tab» 
for granteil tint us between God and the \rond, 
the Absolute and the finite selves there is no 
separation— , . 

“Thus, thougli wo cannot say what the Mysti- 
cism of the future will be. . we may pretty 
sure what it will not be. It will not be sickly . it 
will not be morbid and hysterical or sentimenUl. 
In evchaDging God (he Father hr Ood the Absolute 
self, it will have lost that irresponsible dependence 


which las kept men and women loP oeatnries 
in a pathetic infancy. Sooner or later the mystic 
has to grow up like other people. Ho will know 
tlat he fulfils the absolute purpo’e best by trying 
to becomo, as far as possible, a selWetermmetl 
bmng.— 

“And lie will not bo violent -That was where the 
imperfact mystic made his great mistake. Just as 
pnmitive man desired to get by magic physical 
things tint would have come to him of ilieir own 
aoconUnduessasoa, so the impor/ccl mystic desires 
to get spiritual things by mysticism tnat will come 
to him without it of their own accord m their due 
season. Tlie savag’* is trying to force Nature’s 
hand Tlie imperfect Mystic is trying to force 
God’s hand. 

“Not so the .accomplished lover of fh" Absolute. 
Hi 3 passion may be overpowering and importunate, 
but not its method. He wilt not forestall its 
pcrpi^ consummation by one hour. Th« more 
ccrt.ain he is, the more ho can afford to wait 

“Kabir 8.ays : -stay where you are, and all things 
shall come to you in time.” 

.X 


LXDIA’S CASE AGAINST SODTII AFllICA 

(A Phn-ie of the Ptobiem of Gt'-nte) Imha) 

Br Dr TARAKNATH DAS. m a, ph n. 


N .Taiui.aty 2ft, 1020, Karl Reading, iii the 
course of Ins ‘.pecch dehacred in open- 
ing tlie Indian liCgislatmc. made 
lofeience to the positiou of Indians in ^oulh 
Africa It has been lepoited that the Ticeiov 
of Indi.a, among other things, said. 

‘Tlicre has been continuousprocrcss in the .legisla- 
tion lu South Africa prejudici.al to the position of 
lindians and tending to make it increasingly 
difficult foi them to prosper or even exist in the 
Goraiiiibn. and further anti-Asi'afic fegisfatibn imrf 
tliccTi rcccntlv introduced and was now pending 
liotorc the Union Parliament. 

* The Township Bill ( tlie Viceroy cootinncd) 
contains what appears to tnv* Government to be 
.1 radically objectionable principle,— AVc could not 
accept .1 conference whose main obiect would be 
to reduce . considerably the number of Indians in 
South Africa. . - '■ 

In short, the policy of the South African 
Goiernnient is to drive out by some means 
or other the Indians who have developed 
the hand, who are engaged in business and 
settled in that country as permanent residents 
If any such policy were ever adopted by any 
Government against Englishmen, the British 


Government would Imvc taken vigorous 
steps to prosene its national honour, even 
by going to wai Earl Re.ading has publicly 
declared that India cannot accept any 
settlement whoso principal object would be 
to reduce the Indian population in South 
Africa. However, it is wise for Indian 
statesmen, particularly inembers of the 
Assembly, to denmnd tlie puBlicatiou of flio 
correspondence between the Government of 
rndia and the South Africau Government on 
tho question of preserving the rights of Indians, 
so that the Indian nation may be able to 
judge for itself the exact position of the tno 
Governments .and be able to hake necessary 
steps to protect Indian interests. 

According to the press reports, Dr. Abdiir 
Rahmau, the head of the Indian Delegation 
fiom South Africa, who is now in India, 
proposes that a strong representation be 
made to the Imperial Government so that 
it may oppose the enactment and enforce- 
ment of the Anti-Asiatic Bill by the South 
African Government. It is very desirable 
that an Indian delegation be sent to England 
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tn pre'pnt India’s point of view before 
the British Oovernmeiit and public. It is 
well to consider that this may not stop tlie 
South African Government’s hiRh-handed 
action against the people of India and other 
Asiatic people. The South African Govern- 
ment c.m politely refuse to accede to any 
such request from the Impeiial Government; 
and for this reason the British Government 
may very well refrain from making any 
such request, on the ground that the Self- 
governing Dominions nitiiin the British 
Empire have full right to conduct their 
internal affairs without any inteiference from 
Imperial authorities It has been reported 
that lest the representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India may raise the question of 
rights of Indians in South Africa, in the. 
next Imperial Confeienee, the South African 
Government is not anxious to paiticipate 
in it The Governments of India and Great 
Britain seem to be absolutely poweiless to 
protect Indian inteiOits in South Africa, a 
part and parcel of the British Empiie 
However, the Indian uatiou cannot verv well 
quietly submit to tlie legalised peiscciition 
of Indians by any Ooseuiment 

It 13 nppaieut that the Indian nation k 
alive to the giavity of the situation, cioated 
by the ill-treatment accorded to the Indians 
settled abroad Alt- Sniojini N’aidn the 
Piesident of All*Indi.i >'a(ional Congie-' has 
innde. m her Presidential addicss. jhc 
folloning reference to it 

'Xever iiotore lus our <luti lo our kindreil iii 
,forei.cn countries l.efn so vivulfv bronchf honi<» 
to 0 r minds nor the nece^sltJ of esublisliin^i a 
rlo«G and livinc contact sMth all their diantrinK 
fortunes We should not lose .i sinsic inomemt 
in tormina an Overseas Depsilmcnt in ihe 
Conarress manned hy those « ho c.an liepji theni' 
SpUes \isihn‘.lv aware of all the legislation- and 
cin-tinonts lint aUverselj orothei»»>c aUeit liidnn 
settlers aliioid. 

Mrs A'aidu went further than any of the 
hwiiier Presidents of AlMiulia National Con- 
guss when "he formulated the sonndprinciple 
of icpresentation of India in all foicign 
countries and presented the following pro- 
posal 

"Above all. a reliable loreiga nows service 
should be cstabh'hod to tnnsmit to all the chief 
centres of the world fho correct version of Indian 
a/faio, O'lif fi emhn^nc* (tppmnifd to footer 
frfhm^ of goodiidl and uinl^rflandiMg Utucen 
Iinlia and the jvoiile of other /anrfv." 

India has a serious case against South 
Africa; and if Mrs. Nflidii’s siiggcslions quoted 


above ate to be carried out iti practice, then 
no time should bo lost to bring the Govern- 
ment of Sooth Africa before the Court of 
International Public Opinion. The lndi.an 
National Congress, with the aid of 'competent 
advisers and lawyers, sliould prepare the case 
of Ind'a against South Africa It should nsk 
thcGoveinment of India, through the members 
of the Assembly, to present India’s case 
against South Africa, before the coming ses- 
sion of the Assembly of the League of Natinns 
, It might be regaided ns afoicgone conclu- 
sion that the Goveriinieut of India would 
refuse to carry out the above demand of the 
Indian National Congress, so it is necessary 
that 5Irs. Naidu herself, the President of 
the All-Iudia Natioual Congress, Pandit 
Matital Nehru, the President of the 
Sffarajy.a Party, assisted by men like Lila 
Lajpit Rai. Mr. jl Jiiiuah and others, parti- 
cnlarly the Indian repre'*entativcs from youth 
Africa, should form the Indian National 
Delegation and go to Geneva to pre-ent ludia's 
ca'-e, individually and collecfitcly before the 
representatives of -^4 nations repiosented in 
the League of Nations 

The Aiabs, Jews, Antnninns, Haitiviiis and 
all minority gioups iti lanoiis lands arc seek- 
ing the assistance of the League of Nations 
to -ecuio justice for their lutiosnU Only 
t'e other day Ihe League of Nations appoint- 
ed a special coinniittco lo investlg-ato tlio 
nievatices of the Christian community in the 
disputed area of Alosul Nationalist India 
-hould '•cud her duly nccieJited embassy to 
the Ijeaguc to present India's oaso agalii«t the 
• •oicronient of South A[iic.a as «ell ns tint 
Ilf the Kcuva Colony I do not mean to sayllnt 
the Indian Delegation to the Leagiio will bo 
able to secuie jii-tice at once, but I venture 
to <yiy (hat this actum on tlio part of fnitian 
nat.onalists will forco flic Biiti-h and Soiitli 
Afiican Goveinmeuts to p.ay more attention 
to solving the guestion of India’s rights in 
SouUi Afijci with gicator considcnstioii and 
sympathy Howeier, tliis idea may not appeal 
to sotno of the Indian politicil leidois, paiti- 
cularly Mr. Gandhi and Ins no-cliangor follow- 
ers ; but it ts rrpeefed that ^frs Xaidir, 
ft^ ait ulcalist, mil grasp the ta^t '<igiiificance 
of thisimvr, and carry it nut and thus make 
ihe Indian pioblein a factor in iiilcinalional 
politics and diploiunnj 

During the Peace Conforonco at A'crsaiifes, 
J<apaD ns the champion of Asian people and 
supported by IIon._ Dr Wellington Koo of 
China, demanded racial "equality”. Altliougli 
fb® majority of the nations as-sombled in tbo 
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coaletence voted fov the }\\».t proposal of 
Japan, it was due to the stubborn opposition 
of the United States and Die Biitish Umpire, 
particiilarlv of Australia and South Africa, 
that the just principle was not accepted Now, 
under the pretence of racial superiority and 
the plea of the solution of domestic-problems, 
the South African Government, the Govern- 
ment of the Kenva Colony and other States 
are persecutlog the Indian people ; and it is 
up to ludia to expose these acts of civilized 
barbarism of these nations, and to take steps 
to right the wrong done to her people, in 
co-operation with other nations which have 
common interests to side with India The 
so-called Asiatic Bill of the South African 
Government is primarily directed against the 
Indians iu South Africa, but all Asia lus 
direct concern .against such an abominable 
measuie 

After careful observolious of the atmos- 
phere of the League of Nations, dming my 
recent visit to Geneva, it is tuy impression 
that an Indian nationalist dele.gation composed 
of Indiau leaders and headed by Mrs Natdu 
Jierself will recieve sympathetic hearing and 
moral support fiom the representatives of 
China, Persia, Japan, many of the South 
Ain^icaa States and some of the European 
Staf^ represented iu the League. Whnteier 
may he'lhe tesult of semlhig a delegation to 
the League of Nations, it mil at least achieie 


one t/iinq—intei national (O/ifacl of nalioiial- 
isl Jwlia ii Wi the oiitbifle itoilil, not in tin, 
form of iicret eoii<piiacy. Inti in the form of 
direct ncgoHations nifh the Inoulcdge of the 
ithole uorld. 

The problem of protecting the rights of 
Indians in South Afiica and the light of all 
Indians to travel and Settle iu any country lu 
the world is merely a phase of the tremend- 
ous problem of Greiter India, which must be 
consideted with sympathy by .all fai-sighted 
Indian nationalists It means tliat the 320, 
000, OOQ people of India must not accept 
such unjust dictation from any nation, to be 
cooped up within the bolder of their home- 
Inni It means that the sphere of'actnityof 
Indians iuu»t expand all over the world, as 
the other peoples, possessing strength, stamina 
and culture are doing today. There cannot be 
any comproniiso in this issue, if Die Indian 
people are to live with self-respect and 
possess any usion for the future. Indm 
must adopt all pos<’ible means in her powei. 
cieu IU co-opeiation with other nations and 
world public opinion, to enforce her demand 
cfloctively so that her children should not bo 
discriminated against by any people and iu 
any country The situation i» South Africa 
nearly an incideut and the real problem is 
the problem of a Greater India 

Cannes, Fiance. 

January 11)213. 
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I T is time that serious attention was 
paid by the Hindu public to the 

actiiities of Sir Abdur Bnhitu With 
some sections of Mussalnians" Iliudu-baiting 
lias become a pleasant pastime and the 
surest passpoit to leadership The glory and 
prestige of office having gone, Sir Abdur is 
out to catch rotes and he knows how to do 
it. Hence, in a lecent utterance addiessed 
to his Mahomedaa admirers in the metro- 
polUaw suburb of Bhowanipur, he dotted the 
I’s and crossed the t’s nf his notorious Aligarh 
'peech and urged that communal electorates 
should be recognised on principle, and appealed 
43-11 


to his audieuce for a nucleus of workers 
to organise a party for safeguaiding their 
vital interests and seeming then advance- 
ment as B community. Had he stopped theie, 
no Hindu would have reason to qu.irrel 
with him ; for we know by this time that the 
communal bump is unfortunately so abnor 
mally developed among most Indian Moslems 
of all rauks that even the most liberal culture 
cannot give their leaders the wider outlook 
of statesmen. 

But Sir Abdur Rahim did not stop there 
Thongh the Hindus have just begun what 
the followers of the Prophet luve bceu doing 
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Public Services. Tlierciu 45 per cent, of tho 
appointments in Bengal were reserved for 
llaliomedans and 55 per cent were to be 
distributed among non-llahomedans, including 
Indian Chnstiane, Anglo-Indians, Buddhists, 
Animists, and Hindus, without regard to the 
respective proportion of the educated classes 
as opposed to the agriculturist masses, who 
alone would compete for service, and without 
any special leservation for Nnmasndras and 
other depressed classe*, who on the commu- 
nal principle and if fitness and capacity arc 
no longer to bo the sole tests of selection 
for the public service, need protection much 
more than Muslims. Tho sense of justice 
of the ex-Chief Justice of Madras betrays 
the same partisan bias when bo complains 
against tho nascent communal oi^msatioos 
of the Hindus in the very same speech in 
which he calls upon his followers to oigaoize 
for CQwnnin’d purposes. The Hindu more- 
ments referred to by him ask nothing more 
than what he himself pleads for. As for 
communal electorates, the Hindus would be 
asliBOied of advancing a brazen-faced scheme 
of the “Hnads I win, tails you lose.’ type 
which some Mahomedan leaders, emboldened 
by success, have not scrupled to formnlate. 

ITe use the expression 'emboldened by 
success' advisedly, for with Mahomedaos it 
has simply been a'case of a mere walk- 
over, especially in Madras, where the 
forcible conversions by the Moplahs and the 
overuhelniJDg preponderance of Hindus 
would make one suppose thafthe Govern- 
ment would be sympathetic towards the 
latter But the contrary is unfortunately tho 
fact. In a recent coynmumqiie, the Madras 
Government has prohibited its Hindu officials 
from joining the Mabasabha, on the ground 
that the society may cause trouble with the 
Mahomedans. So long as the Hindus were 
utterly disorgainsed, everything was plain 
sailing and no Government interfcicnce 
was deemed necessary Now that they 
have begun to organiso tliemselves for soc^ 
protection, they are actively discouraged 
This is not playing the game It is the 
Madias Government, again, which has recently 
is'ued a Circular discouraging the study of 
Hindi in state-aided schools. The objective 
seems to be tho same — to stamp out the 
communal self-consciousness of the Hindus. 
One could have given the Government 
credit for its anti-coramunalism, had it not 
been confined to Hindus, and had it not, 
in tho words of Lord Morley, the then 


SecrcLiiy of State, to Lord Minto, itself 
“started the Mahomedan hare” It is an 
open secret that it has done nothing to 
check the growth of communal feeling among 
the Mahomedans, rather by recognising the 
conmuisal principle in representative 
institutions and the public service it has 
actively fostered it, and it ill befits it non 
to suppiess its development among the 
Hindus. But we forget. The story runs 
(hat once upon a time the goat approached 
Vishnn, fhe preserver, and asked why, though 
entiroh herbivorous aud harmless, it should 
bo killed and eaten by man. The Lord 
forthwith ordered it to leave the divine 
presence, as othernisc He too might 
bo tempted to eat it, so harmless it was 
To bo weak is miserable, doing or 

•,ullenDg. and the Hindus are tolerant, mild, 
unorganised, and therefore weak. Hindu-haiting 
is thus not only a pleasant pastiase, but a 
safe one too . for the Hindu has no friend or 
ally outside India, wbereai^ it may be highly 
politic, ID view of the delicate negotiations 
going on about Mosul, and the hundred and 
one perplexities of the Anglo-Iraq treaty, of 
the happenings id Kgypt and Mesopotamia, 
and oftbeNear Eastern region generally as the 
gateway to India and the proposed naral 
base at Singapore, not to rouse the Pan- 
Islamic proclivities of the Indian Mussalmnns, 
by keeping them in good humour. 

Not that we arc m entire sympathy with 
all the activities of the SanffatJ/au 

and the Mahasabha movements. Proselytizing 
organizations, whether among Hiudns or 
Mahomedans, proceed on a credal basis which 
is antagonistic to the development of a 
larger national life, 'and to that philosophic 
breadth of vision and freedom of thought 
which is the goal of civilised hnmamty 
There are aspects of these movements among 
the Hindus which may possibly be dictated 
by prudential considerations and the exigen- 
cies of practical politics, and like all com- 
munal movements, they have their reactionary 
tide Moreover, the movement for the uplift 
of the depressed classes of Hindus is as , 
necessary as that for protecting Hindus as 
a whole from the aggressive cultural attacks 
of other communities. There is just that grain 
of truth in Sir Abdur Rahim’s bunt that 
Mahomedans were being converted into 
Hindus ‘to swell the ranks of the untouchabl- 
es’ which makes it dangerous, and those who 
are keen about these conversions, should see 
to it ttat (he converts hare an honoured 
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I'laco in llic Hindu social order. If they can- 
not assure them sucii a j><»sition in 
tlioir scheme, tlioy should not try to win 
them o\er from tho comparatively more 
democratic organiration of Islam. A Moslem 
missionary, wo know, would not show 

any such consideration to those who 

embrace his leiigion, not from .any rc.al chan- 
go of Iicart hut on jnircly niatcrl.al grounds 
and it would bo easy for a Hindu leader of 
tlio Shtuhllii mosoment to meet him with a 
III qiioq)ic. But that would not sohe the 
problem for good, or lu a manner worthy of 
sucli a saeramenta! resmrection ns the change 
of cue's faith Tiic Question would reenr — 
what is Hinduism going to do with its con- 
verts, or for that matter, with its untouchabl- 
es and depressed classes To be Quite con- 
sistent and logical, all prejudices against 
intimate social intercourse must beab-andoned 
Otliernise the uniti and solidarity winch js 
tlie primary aim of tliL'O movements to 
promote, will never be brought about As a 
matter of fact, we ha\e seen ouito recently 
how tho nou-Brnhimns of Maaras in Con- 
feience assembled, preferred tho sympathy 
and co-oporfltion of the Moslems to fliosc of 
certain sections of their own community, 
actuated as the latter were supposed to be 
by motives of e\ploitatioD, as opposed to 
purely humanitarian beneiolence 

As to Sir Abduv, let him not feign such 
alarm or imagine inch a dire conthigration 
ns a result of these Hindu mincments Or 
possibly he was thinking of tho coiilbgiatinn 
in Ids own community which any leviialist 
nioiemeut among Hindus, howevei mnocnons, 
might produce in the pre-'Ciit state of tension 
If that be so, the proper course for him i> to 
.dlay the misundei«tandiiig of Iu« followers bv 
sage counsel, and not to emphasise tho com- 
munal piinciple and at the same tune hold 
out threats to the Hindus for doing pieciseU 
what fie pieacfieif and wfiat fna'i.an Jfusfiirs 
haie practised eier siuco they bcg.m to 
orgaui'e Ihcmsehes raiiaticism, it may bo 
admitted, easily catches tire, but tolerance 
is the badge of the Hindu, and ho h.ns never 
throughout the ages sought to qualify as a 
fanatic — his whole pliilosi phic tcmi'cramcnt 
is against it And what are the real facts “'o 
far at feast as Unit part of Inilia, which is 
the ratiie land of Sir Abdur Ifahini and (bo 
present writer alike, is conceined? There, 
not the slightest iipple Ins been censed in 
tho pl.icid bosom of Hinduism by these 
movements Tho activities of tho Bengal 


branch of tlio Ary.n Samaj, siiffering from a 
•particular lack of funds and unable to make 
headway against popular apathy, are coulined 
to (he metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
wliereas tho writer can from his personal 
obsenafion giio f'ir AbiUii Rahim the cheer- 
ful assurance that in (he outlying parts of 
all the East Bengal distiicts. tlio population 
IS being fast Mahotnodanised. Unless both 
the Hindus and the Moslems aro more 

moralised, and flie former are ready to marry 
theii widows and the latter cease to indulge 
in a plurality of wives, the Hindu cannot 
keep pace wifhtlie Jfahomedan in tlie increase 
of population Unless Hinduism is better 
organised and is more sincerely actuated by 
a desire to treat the lower classes on terras 
of social equality, and unless it can oiler 
better protection to Its widows and orplums 
and make adequate provision for their leading 
a worth-while Jj/e, iinJcss again it is prop-ared 
to relax its rules ns to food, drirk and 
luarrnge, in a word, until it gives up it« 
fowovic torpor and apathy and cultivates 
tbo tajasic virtues of the cohesive and 
agglutinative Mussalmau. it will not be fit to 
bile Its part ID tbo competitive struggle 
But to succeed in the struggle, Hindus must 
also shed some of the noblest fruits of their 
philosophic culture , tliev must allow their 
freedom of mind (o be crushed by the dead 
weigiit of soul-killmg credalisin in order to 
qualify foi the communal game By introdiic- 
lug the comiuunal factoi, Mahomedaos, even 
of the front lank, have degraded the level of 
national life, and unless Hindus can climb 
down to that level, the only other way to 
succC'SS for them, both as individuals and as 
members of a united n.atiou, is by way of 
iBi'-ing the Maliomedans to their mental .aud 
spuitual plane Tho Ahgarh Debating Society 
IS said to have decided against coniniu- 
nalism bv a majority of votes; and hi that 
truly no6i‘e woiil of pAinfmg ti’io seed of a 
common uotiocnlism it is tne patriotic Jcufh^ 
of the premier Muhammadan Univeisity .wlio 
niU't lead the way, and we call (hem, with 
all the earnestness we can command, to 
that glorious ta'k, though knowing full well 
that such good seed will take time to 
genmiiato and fructify, for in tins imperfect 
world, knowledge may come but wisdom 
lingers Turkey, rejuvenated and slinking 
her mighty locks, is on (ho wav to become a 
puissant nation once more i5hc has delliiitely 
cut the painter, and drifted away from her 
ancient moorings, and looks for inspiration 
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“Not to tlie crowded Ea«t, 

Where, in a well-v.orn groo\c. 

Like the hiirncsced wheel ofagreat machine. 
TIte traramelfed mind must move.” 
but to countiie‘' ^hcro theocracy has had her 
dav and religious wars are like an evil 
dream of the |iast. Shall the Indian Moslem 
alone lag behind V The Hindu is willing to 
meet !iim inoie than halfway, as the com- 
munal con'ciou'iiess is foreign to his cnltnral 
heiitage But if this appeal to the nobler 
'lide of culigbtened Waiuic culture faiK .is 
fall it may, surely the fault will lie. not on 


tlie tolerant and philosophic Hindu, but on 
those Moslem leaders v\ho do their be«f, in 
season and out of season, to preach the com- 
munal tlocfnno to their coreligionists . and 
they should be the last per^ons to lay tlie 
blame on the shoulders of those Hindus "ho, 
Iiom the sheer instinct of self-prcsei\atioii. 
borrow a leaf out of their books and stait 
defousive oiganizations like the Shudd/ii 
and the San(jull/(iii, which seem to have 
thrown Sir Abdur Raliini into such a 
parovjsm of rage 


GLEANlNfiS 


Teeth of Iron 

II’ calls himself the “man with the iron teeth 
h*cui5o ho can bife throush chains- Uis ^'al n-mie 
IS R'n nanvm and lie roiues from Tcx.i< Keifnily 
ho li ‘Ipcd a shins eaBiaecr out of a ditGculiv by 
chewing through a chain that had l<c<oo>e tangled 



He Drives Nails By Hand 


No need of a hammer when A S. Za«s isaroiiod. 
Ho IS a Cossai k. from soiithorn Russia, and so great 



Ho Drives Nail* tv Hard 

is Ills stroegth that ho can drive a rail into a thick 
l-eam of wootl with ore Jacd vihilo ftijicrting the 
grraf hcivy Icam w;ih tie ciicr.. 
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Trick Photography 

]}un’f Wiovi* .ill (Jidt )iJ)i sr-r. Jft-rr m J Jjain , 
aiipaiontU hlnnimyuii: uilti Siti I’lanu'-w Hut 
It c.krrn-<l Uil<la ofshiminv 

(hn<iTfi. llio viilMcH jriii thn( i< pro- 

Ki'ilfil aloik' It’’ ''ny lu an onlorly, i-\Lrj«lJV 



Its sccmiQR sslo and the tiacks uodulatinc lo 
the most ntpiuMtl (.aforol fa-'iuon ore a <utious 
product ol tticlv pliotOKrnphy. 


Bottles Hold Big Elephant in Glass 
Strength Test 


llif Mnn-'Hi of piniily, lulf-pinl t-'la^s loltcs 
«ds (Iriiion»'lrali (1 rcifiitlv \\lj<-n foil- of tli'^tn were 
uwl l« fHpjwrt a «o«Jen f/!,iffor(« opon tthKh a 
IStxiO i>oun<l tlej liani ?nt None of the loltlC’ wa’' 



A Tamer of Crocodiles 
Captain 11 ^Vall, a former <<crman sea <aptaio. 
daims the distinction cl leir^ the ooJy roan lo the 



world to bucceed in taininE crocodiles He exhi- 
bits his trained pets in the circus the jeararottsd. 


Ifoltles Hold Hik Klephast in Glass Slrc&i;(1i Test 


lirokeo. olthoutch one of them was driven half on 
»n<-h info the boards because of etfia pre«sure at 
that i<otQt 


Is Sleep Josf a Useless Habit ? 

Practically a third of our life we spend in Hie blank 
unconsciousness of slumber Is this really neccs'arj’ 
as pUysKiau? Iook have believed, to rest our tired 
liody JDil mind and restore our nervous cnerjjv •' 
Cl IS It simply a useless and Iragicw^lo of a thinl 
of the precious hours of a lifetime ^ 

A HSfVfdj ,JKW fiiri-i tf-.W\5VlT.'.V A' 
Washington Coivei'Sity— four men ami lour women— 
under llie superMson of Prof Fred A Moss, 
head of the uaivet'-ity’s Deparfraeat of P.'yrJiD)og>. 
voluntanly submiUed themselves to a toat of Wi 
continuous hotire of wakefulness One purpose of 
the expei.menr was lo answer this lery question— 
of whether sleep dcfually is vitally necessary. And 
while the answer was in no way conclusive, it 
aemed to lend tooorroborafetheconclasion readied 
liy other scientists in recent months- • 

That Bleep instead of being a ‘ blessed thing 
really may be a wsste/ul liabit handed down to us 
tiy our pnuiitive ancestors. 

While Professor Moss declares his experiments 
are iOs{ b«rinniog. his findings in the first lest 
with the eight university students reveal these sur- 
pnsmg discoveries. 
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Sleep really is a. Had* of into'cication. Like 
drunkecness, it has to bo slept off. Too much sieeo 
like too niucli latoxicatioo, actually may be harm- 
ful. dreadenmt: the activities of mind and body. 

In the last three years Professor JIoss has re- 
duced his ow n period of sleep to six hours \i dhont 
impairinsr his efficiency. 

While proloaued ivakefulness causes extreme 
drowsiness and irutability, apparently it does not 
result in any harmful effects on the body. At the 
end of their 100 ;,' vigrd. tlio eurht students declared 
they felt "in fine shape” Indeed, two ol them 
Watson Monroe, IT years old and Lester Petne, 
3j, ucre not satisfied wjien they reached the 60- 
hoar goal, but extended their sleeplessness _to 80 
hours And even tlien they expressed their willins- 
ness, xvhen they were order^ to bed. to keep 
awake indeSmtcly. 

Among notable scientists who liavo been study- 
ing ‘he mystery of sleep, there is one— Dr. H L 
Uollingworth, Professor of Psycholojrj’ at Columbia 
University— IV ho has gone so far as to ads'ance the 
astonishing theory that it may tie possible to 
develop a sleepless race lie declares Uiat even- 
tually we may ehmm ite sleep entirely by scahog 
It down Bradtially and gettios accustomed to come 
xvithout It. A way to do this, he suggested, is to 
reduce our sleep five minutes every two months 
At the end of IC years, provide we start at eight 
hours a nigiit. the stupor of sleep would be 
bim-hed— if it could be." 

Doctor* Hollingworth calls sleep a tmgedj to 
w'hii h we should give the saine cr>nsiaeratioo tliat 
wo do toother human ills” His theory is that our 
deep rooted desire for alumber is inherited from 


terns and without electric lights it was impossible 
for them. to carry on the activities of the day. T'*cy 
lial nothing to do, and naturally when night came 
they fell into.a sort of blank stupor which con* 
linti^d until davhglit retu'Df^ 

riuat. savs .Professor Holhngworth. is whv so 
many of us begin to feel drowsy when night comes 
and w hy w-e ochJ and go to sleep before our 
lirepiace at the.end of the day. 

• l,^her scientist*. noUbly Dr. Frazer Harris. Dr 
A. )» Crile, and Prof. Arthur Cotton, are eodca- 
vonug to find a substitute for sleep. BeUeviog 
that the need . of slumber is causeil by eW'ro* 
chemi'iJ miction m the brain cell?, which drams 
them of the'r vitality. Professor Cotton has l«en 
working on an electric apparatus that he believes 


wiU recharge the worn-out cells hy direct electric 
current instead of by sleep. 

W'hatever may be the final sofufi'on to the every- 
day m^terj' of sleep, the fact remains that some 
men can do without sleep to a very lame extent 
and still achieve great things. Thomas Edi«on, for 
one. has Riven striking demonstration of his pet 
theory that sleep is largely unnecessary. Such 
men as Napoleon. Fredeiick the Great, Schiller, 
and Tesla have been satisfied with from three to 
five hours’ sleep daily. If they can do it. why 
not everyboly ' 


Flower Biskets on Limp-Posts 
Adorn Streets 

Appearmice of streets m a Pennsylrama city has 
been improved by Kiskets for tlcweis and vines 
attached to the lamp-posts. The plants a'^ support- 
ed high enough above ttio pavement to be protect- 



ed from vanilais aud do not oUstruct the vision or 
interfere wiih the lights Hundreds of these hang- 
ing gardens” give some of the streets the app.Mr- 
ance of well-kept parks 


. . I MOW NOT 

' SRIIIATI SVARKA K05IARI DEVI 

Tvan^ialed by SKDIATI INDIRA DEVI CH.AUDHCIUNI 

I know pot if I love, I only know ' In every soul I see her glory briglif, 

•born? force mysterionschecks rnyspcech’s flow; Truth, goodness, beauty, unconfined delight. 
At one soft .onch I dreini eternal dreams. In finite flesh here lives infifjitv. 

In one heart lies the nniverse. mescems. All frmt of former birth*, all things to be. 

Ill two eyes be.anliful lleav’n’slightdotlishine. If this be love, to love I must confess, 

In one dear Uco doth dwell God's lovedirine. In joy or pain which never will grow Ics*. 
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The “Indian” Navy in Embryo 
'Hie Viceroy ‘»tate<l the other day in tlio 
Couiinl ■>[ St.ito in a mn'jnilotjucnt nnnner 
tlial India wns ftoin;: to li.i\e n navy lint 
utter otuminin;,' the cchemo «c HoJ lli.it the 
iinin thinR tliat is Indian about if in that 
Indian money will juiy for its cnnstrucfi.in 
and nviinteiinnco. We haio no doubt llic 
inciedilily Rencroiis inomise tliat one (not n 
hnlfoT n ijiitirirr, but an entire tinman hciiif:, 
mind you!) Indian cadet will bo Iraineil m it 
nnniially. (•»••••> Wc ore 

told that it ib, likely that cevcral years mil 
elaii'^c liefore any Indian cadets enter it from 
the Prince of Wales' College. Dobra Dun A 
liono is, liDrtO'cr e'5pre>sed that some of Die 
Indian bojs at Eo'iU^h public school* miRlit be 
attracted towards service in the ‘’Indian * nav> 
Tlio brilliant piospect of one imsthlr admis- 
sion per annum niav nttiucl an embariassms 
number of candidates One admission in 
t\\cnty*fivo ycais would be, therefore, a more 
convenient proposition Weareovcrjovedalllie 
mospcct of India liavins a fulUnedsed naw 

III A 0. 2jid, by which time it is hoped 
naval warfare will liave become obsolete 
owinf! to the greater vogue and cflicicnev of 
aerial warfare, and navies will have become 
objects of curiosity fit to be kept in 
aquatic museums. That has given rise m our 
mmd* to the brilliant idea that in A C 
252(1 Indian young men slioiild begin to be 
recruited for the aerial forco at the rafo of 
one admission per century. 

Troposals li.avo also been examined and 
reported on for recruiting lasc.si combatants 
The lasc-us will .certainly ’Todianise ’ the 
“Indian” nav) ns the sepoys have Indianibed 
the “indian” army. 

Lord Reading has told us that it would 
be a great liononr for the 'Indian” navy 
to bo allowed to fly the Biitisb white 
ensign from tiie very beginning Certainly 
jt would bo as great an honour as it is for 
us to tly the Union Jack What gre-iter glory 
can there be for India than to lose her 
entity and identity entiiely in the Britisli 
Empire ‘ No price can be too high to pay 
for such a glorious- destiny Why should 
no grumble even if the “Indmn” navy be 
X a part of tlie Singapore Base idea in 
di'igni'vc ■ 


■ * Sivaji’s Navy 

It may fic inoiitioiiod hero incidentailv 
tlidf Sivaji began to build his navy at 3Iih- 
vaii in the Katnagirl di'trict in tlio ycir 
II.I 1 I A 1) By the jfir lf>(i'>, tint is in flm 
course of four year', he wa* able (0 extend 
Iiis sei-powor down to Kanvar. 'IIm- I'ngli'li 
nnd the rorliiguc-e tiied to de-troy Sivjji's 
navy and jilottod with the Janjira State for 
that pmpose. But they could not gain their 
object. lie fauglit nt sea with (he I’ortugtie-e 
and defeating them near Datiiio, caj'tiircd one 
of (heir war vessels nnd brought it to tlic 
haibotir of Divol. .Sivoji died in Di'-O At the 
time of hi* deith his navy was so stnmg that 
the English, the rreocli, the I’ortiigue-o nod 
the Dutch were kejit in clieck and could not 
become masters of the Indino seas And this 
reinll nni tifromplt^li'-il ui than taenig 
iietits iiilhoiit '•endiuq for linlian lackts at 
Fnghik pnf/lie *'•/«?(?/'•, at Uir ntfe of one 
/n-i annniii os the tiinriiDUin 

Indians are powerless at present, but Loid 
Reading should know that they aio not 
exactiv fools, they under-vtand what is what. 

Tlio»c who read Bengali are referiod to 
Major (j D Dasu's artiulo on the ^laiatiia 
Navy in P/at>asi for Agrah.aynna, ISll, B p], 
whicli appeared 21 years ago 


The Spread of English Education in India 
To consolidate their power, the British 
rulers of India thought it expedient to spread 
English education here They remembered 
what Macaulay had written in Ins f.imous 
minute 

We must do our be->t to form a class who maj- 
be interpreter!, between us and the millions wliom 
wc govern a class of persons Indian'j m blood 
and colour, but Kaglisb m taste, m opinions, words 
and intellect 

According to many Britishers, tho spiead 
of English education would prevent tho 
giowth of nation.ahty in India The well- 
known Clui'tinn missionary. Dr. Aloxaudor 
Duff, wrote 

‘The vast iniluence of language in niouMIos 
natioDalfeehngs and habits, more pencrallyif fr.uuht 
with snneiior stores of knovsledge. is to-v little 
attoiiled to. ami too jnadcciu.ate!r understood’' 
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Then ho referred to flie Romans and the 
Arabs ^>ho‘'Romanised” and “Saraccnised” the 
peoples they conquered. (See ‘History ot 
Education in India under the Rule of the 
East India Company”, pp. 107-103.) 

Since the time of Macaulay, it had been 
the policy of the British authorities in India 
to do all that lay in their power to encourage 
English education, mostly at the expense of 
the Vernaculars. But this was not considered 
enough So, after the outhreat of the Mutiny, 
a British member of the Bengal Civil Service, 
named Mr. Henry Harington Thomas, wrote 
a pamphlet entitled, “The late rebellion in 
India nod otir future policy,” published in 
1S58, in which he said; — 

“Tlie mtiTes must be taught the true meanioir 
of the words 'Progress' and 'Improvement,’ and 
learn to reach our level. 

'The general introduction ot our own language 
seeni' to my view, the most certain way to bring 
the natives nearer to the GQTernnif*Dt. Once let 
them eptak and understand English, and thev 
will begm to think in English, and to have English 
aspirauons They wiil discover in due time, that 
tile British Government, ihough vexatious, and 
unintelligible to common OnenUl minds, issupenor 
to the Mahoraedan. after all. and the rising genera- 
tion might yet appreciate these advantages of out 
aamini'«tration, to which their fathera had been 
obstinately blind. To tins day. the Govemxent 
has offered no sufficient en<^uracement to the 
study of English m our achooli aod colleges, and 
little progress has been effected, escepi in Calcutta, 
where the students mostly belong to the wealthier 
classes, and learn Engli^ as an amusetneni. or an 
elegint accorapltshment. The general diffusion of 
our lancuige thnnighout India seems to be the 
sole remedy hr that estraogemect between tho 
Government and the people, vihichall other pre- 
vious attertipts have failed to soften- Why should 
the language of the conquerors any lonser reinaiQ 

a scaled book to their subjects? I think that 

no fitter opponunilv for introduciitg this measure 
is hkelv to be found, than taat which the present 
ensis affords The natives cannot but feel con- 
scious ihst their recent excesses are ’sure to be 
followed by many stringent acts on the part of 
the Oovemment. and ‘An order to learn English’, 
as they will term if. will be received without 
astonishment; but rather regird^ as a very 
natural consequence. Their growing familbnty 
with our langingo, and their acquirement of our 
literatura would render their relapse to barbansm 
imprissible ; their pr^ilection for torture and 
masstcro would l>e soon eradicated, and in a 
religious point of view, their ioquiring minds 
would not long in leading them to "Scirch the 
oenptures for Gospel truths, w*'ich they will not 
,jr^ent receive from the Jlissionanes”. (Fp: 

Tho outbreak of tho Indian 2fntiny 
deeply impressed the stay-at-home people of 
Engfand with tho truth of the observations of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Trevelyan, when 
as a witness before the Parliamenta^ 
44-12 


at5 

Committee of 1853, be submitted a p,iper on 
"The political tendency of the different 
systems of Education in use in India”, and 
said regarding the spread of English education 
in India that “the spirit of English literature 
cannot but be favourable to the English 
connection" with India. Ho had spent 
several years in Delhi before be came to 
Calcutta Mentioning his experience of tho 
Moghnl capital, he said: — “There high and 
low, rich and poor, had only one idea of 
improving their political condition.” But in 
Calcutta, he “found quite another set of ideas 
prevalent among the educated natives. In- 
stead of thinking of cutting the throats of 
the English, they were aspiring to sit with 
them on the grand jury or on the bench of 
magistrates”. (See "History of Education in 
India nnder the Rule of the East India 
Company”, pp. 74-30) 

The truth of those observations was brought 
borne to them by the occurrences at Delhi in 
May, 1857. So they became very ardent 
advocates of the diffusion of English education 
in India. 

B, D. K 


A Letter from a Japanese Statesman 

We publish tho following extract from 
a letter written to Dr Tarabnath Das? by 
a Japanese statesman, expressing his feelings 
reg.irdiDg tho injustice done to the people 
of Asia The letter gives expression to the 
true Japanese spirit — the spirit of the Bushido, 
the spirit of a Samurai and it may serve 
os stimulus totho'ie in India who are engnged 
in the struggle for freedom ai a fight against 
injustice and not one of race-hatred. 

“Accordins to Tour letter, you left America which 
canceled your citizenship and arc now m Europe. 
Tbia 13 indeed a Burpnsins news for me and 
I cannot but sympathize with your fate. You 
have lost your citizenship of India when you were 
presumed to have secured the Araencan citizenship. 
You are a hndless persoa. Rut Mr. Dis I what 
is this world? A small slip of revolving uui- 
vereo> Everyth ns is chanmne and very quickiy. 
Don’t be discouraged by the incident 1 Go straight 
ahead on tho road on which you started out; f 
behevo tho time will come when tortune will smilo 
upon you. I am also strugglins against all kinds 
or injasiice. I think, however, there js no holier 
work than to fiftht inju«tiC!. Tho human life micht 
bo regaided as a great drama. A man who ran 
fight inmstico is a.«sumins a happy role in this 
drama. Thousrh foa are unriersome a]} forms of 
hardships which are the outcome of the present 
nurea-sonable and selfish atmosphere of tho world. 
1 might congratulate you on playing a happy and 
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liAly rolfl io tho pity of Iiiiman tlfn. Ood is 
after all f<vr. so 1 behove. Ooo who believes one- 
self unfortunito simply Uclct. a peoetratini! vision 
to find a better nnil bnditer sido of this life. We 
should bo WHO nnd then wo can find that Ood ts 
all fair. I am determined to eontmno the present 
holy war until I die. Wo aro fislitini; on Iho com* 
mon cround. Mr. I am serry to have noted 
the other day that a prominent leader havins the 
fame natno ( 0. II. Uas ) poised nway. I hopo tlwt 
on the ruin of tins man, Ihouundi of vicoroua 
youne men will nriso to carry out tho holy war.” 


Some Important foitures of Japanese 
Budget Estimates 


Mr. llamafjuclii. the Japancso Minister ot 
Financo, pavo a broad outline o! tho Japanese 
budget estimates and tho now plan of tara- 
tion io the genoral meeting of tho Japanese 
Clearing Banks held on Noroniber 19, 1025. 


“Tho main featurea of the nUn were rcdacUoo 
of inoomn t.ax. Und tax, and business tax. (he 
aljolilton of jDwm« duly on eotlon (exUUs and travel- 
Imtr tax, as well as terser uxos. tho 
of a new (ox on the annno out of coptfal 

and an inenase in the duues on apints and higher 
death duti^” 

‘The estimates of expaodituro for 19?5*1927 
show^ an incroaso of about 4d OOO OOO yen as 
compared with tliose of the prcv.ous year, the 
pnnuipal items of fresh expenditure being as 
follows 

yen 

Jneraise in the grant to heal authorities 

for sahiiee of pnmary school teachers lO.OOO.fKK) 
Construcuon of aiu.liary vessels for the 

Navy , , , ^ 8000.000 

Relief to the Industrial Bank of Japao. 
the Dank of Taiwan, and the, Bank of 
Chosen in connexion with (heir loans 
to China 7.000,000 


Japan has suffered very seriously by awful 
earthquakes and floods and her industrial 
and economic prosperity has received a set- 
back. However, the Japanese Minister ot 
finance has adopted a plan by which, land- 
tax will be reduced and Excise duty on cotton 
fexWApe fTi'iV iw aiv£\’.'®.b.“J Hff has a}s£> 
adopted the policy of taxing tho interest on 
capital. The fundaruental idea at the back of 
this plan is to graduate the burden of taxes 
according to the ability to pay. This plan 
will relieve the Japanese peasants from a 
high land tax, and aid too Japanese textile 
industry to hold its own in home and foreign 
markets, while the rich will h,iTe to pay a 
special tax on the interest derived from in- 
vested capital 

The Japanese Government proposes to 
spend during 192G-1!)27 under the heading 
of fresh expenditure no less than 4 criires 


to aid tlio local bodies so that tho salaries 
ot primary school teachers may bo raised, 
aod at tho same time extends as aid to tho 
Japanese I not foreign ) banks tho eura of 
I croro and 40 lakhs of rupees, and a sum of 
1 croro and 60 lakhs of rupees will be spent 
to strengthen tlio Japanese navy — a vital arm 
of national defense. 

Wo ivi«h to draw tho attention of the In- 
dian members of tho L^Islativo Assembly to 
tho obovo facUand hope that they will formu- 
lato a policy regarding the Iniian budget 
which will contain the features mentioned 
above. The Finance Minister of India should 
adopt a course by which (t) the excise duly 
on Indian textiles should be abo/w/ferf permanent- 
ly, (2) tho land tax on poor Indun peasants 
bo reduced and (‘tl a tax on interest derived 
from invested capital bo imposed. 

As the Japanese Government is aiding the 
local bodies with 4 crores of rupees to in- 
crease tho salary ot primiry school teachers 
ioordcr to iLcreasothelrefUcienoy, similarly we 
think that tho Indian Government during the 
year 1,926-27 fhoold aid Ihe local Oorornmnots 
with a sum of no le«s than 4 crores t) pro- 
ro'to primary education. also sngewt 

that the Indian Government should sanctiou 
an ioUisI outlay vI 2 crores of rupees to 
further the military education of Indians by 
establishing a National Military College in In- 
dia and aiding Indian Universities an 1 Col- 
leges so that they may be able to .undertake 
the task of imparting military education to 
College students, we also suggest that the 
Jodian Government should adopt a policy of 
building up an Indian national merchant mar- 
loe by extending pref>*renti il treatment to In- 
dian shipping 10 all Indian coa^t-wi&e trade. 


South African Kationalists Propose to 
Reorganize National Defence 


The Condon Times piibfisfies fine fofTow- 
mg news item, which wTll bo of interest to 
all Indians who are engaged in studyingthe 
question ot Indian national defence. 


A Na*iooa!i5t dep'Oatlon has submitted proposals 
to tho Minister of Defence for the reorcanizitioa 
of the Union defence svstem. Th»y stivzesr the 
abolition of the General Staff, the Permanent Force 
and tho Active Citizon Force, and the substitution 
for them of a Commandant General and a burgher 
force, sekaolhous to be trninrd as eadrle on a new 
systrmandrifle^tobe proi'sded for alt burghers at one 
half of theeoH pri'-e The dermtition represented 
the Ikansvaal and Free State Nationalists. 
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Civil Justice in Eengal 
Civil litigation in Bengal continnes to rao 
in its old grooves despite the appointment 
of the Civil Justice Committee and its 
TolnmiDoos report The committee has made 
many snggeslions for hastening the pace of 
litigation, ■which, for its tardiness, had in the 
past been Ihe snbject of severe criticism bj 
their Lordships of the Privy Council. The 
committee, however, failed to lay its fingers 
on the sore spot in the system, with the 
result that,, despite all its tinkering reforms, 
Civil Justice still continnes to run very 
much the same course as in the past ^nd 
if the state of things in the AHpore Civil 
Conits existing today is symptomatic of the 
course of litigation jn Bengal, the sooner 
these courts were abolished the better. An 
ordinary ejectment suit in which no question 
of title is involved, filed by a landlord against 
a defanlting tenant in the beginning of 1924, 
•was still pendingin the beginning of January 
1926! This, I was told, was the normal coarse 
of things in these courts and the judges who 
saw the injustice of the whole thing were 
powerless to redress the wrong. I ■would 
feign believe it to be true, but I think it 
is sot so. The judges, as remarked in the 
Civil Jnstice Committee’s report, are too 
prone to sorrender themselves to senior 
pleaders and allow the trial to drift as they 
list. The result is that adjoammeDts are 
granted on the flimsiest of grounds and 
grave injustice is done to parties who want 
a quick decision of their snits. There cao be 
DO earthly reason for an ejectment suit filed 
by a landlord against a defaulting tenant to 
last more than ono or two hearings after 
summons is served on the defendant Yet 
the thing has been pending for two years 
and is not yet over. Consider the plight of 
the poor landlord in the case in qnestioD, 
supposing he gets a monthly rent of Ife 150 
for his house. The tenant has not paid rent 
for two years and for some time prior to the 
institntion of the suit. By the time his case 
is over the arrears dne against him would 
probably come to something like Rs. 4000. 
But wbat can one expect to recover from a 
tenant’who is being sued in ejectment as a 
defaulter? At the end of the suit he one 
day quietly disappears in the city of Calcutta 
leaving the landlord to pursue such remedies 
as the law gives against nnscmpulons debtors ! 
The landlord loses his 4000 ! But wbat 
of that? The Government has got its court* 
fees and the pleaders have earned their daily 


fees. And the judge goes on drawing his 
salary of, say. 1000 p. m., whether he takes 
6 months or 2 years to decide the simple 
case. And British Justice is still the 
boast of all of us! 

January 25, 1926. B. C. 


Ueports of Re-marriage of Widows 
The honorary secretary, Tidhva Vivah 
Saliaik Sabha of Lahore states : — 


Reports of 213 widow marriages have been 
received from the different branches and co-workers 
of Vidhva Yivah Sahaik Sabha. Lahore (Punjab) 
throughont India in the month oC January. 1926. 

l. According to caste:— 

Brahman 56. Kbatri 24, Arora 10, ^isth 10. 
Aggarwal 31, Rajputs 15, Sikh 29. Misc. 38, 
Total 23. 

iL Accordiue to Provinces:— . „ 

PuDiab and N.-W. F. P. J41. Delhi B. Sindh 3, 
U. P. 46. Assam 2. Bengal 6. Madras 1, Bomtay 1, 
C. !-6.Toial2l3 . , , 

m. Voluntary donation received dunog the 
moaih ol JsauaiT i3 H* ST-IO-O. 


An American Professor on India and 
America 

Professor J. E. BoJmes. Professor of Philosophy. 
Swarthmore Osllege. Pennsylvania (U.8.AJ and 
Associate Editor of “Unity” and member of the 
Society of Fnend sand one of the leaders of the Peace 
Jlovemcnt m the United States of America who 
attended the recentsifcsionof the CongressatCawnpore, 
mtmiewed, said to a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press that what struck anAmericanmostparti* 
colarlv was (he evident poverty that was so wide- 
spread in this country, the more so as it ■was 
contrasted, with the extreme luxury of a few who 
naturally iaduded s me foreigners. Referring to 
education in India, he said that while there were 
many CollfUes. some of which were exceedmgJy 
well equipped, there was hardly even ‘he b^rmnicg 
of pninary and secondary education This fact 
must be closely associated with the generai 
poverty.. 

Questioned regarding Anti-Asiatic Le^slaion m 
the Ooiled States the Professor said, “I deeply 
deplore the recent Aili-Asiatic lyCgisiatinn 
in the United Slates and 1 am ashamed of 
our record in dealing with Oor own Negro 
problems.” He said ttat there were, however, 
milhons of thoughtful people in America who were 
labouring to get rid of race prejudice and race 
discnminatiOD. India and America had much to 
give one another. He concluded by saying, 
America ran eonfribufe her energy and her 
mventive capacity and her century and a half’s 
expenencc m self-government, ■while in. our turn 
we may hope to receive from India her great 
apaaty for self-control, her patient philosophy 
of hfe and above all the new interpretation of 
OUT own religion which we profess without really 
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beli^ins it, for our religion condemns love of 
^ealth and Jovo of violence and yet our people 
have been guilty of love of wealth and of impeiui- 
ijtn, having almost destroyed themselves m the 
Great War.” 

India should not rest content merely with 
receiving from abroad the result of the invent- 
ive capacity of foreigners. Indians, too, 
possess inventive capacity. Every effort 
should be made by the people of India and 
its Government to develop this capacity. So 
long as our country remains the market or 
the dumping ground, as the case may be, 
of foreign inventions, it will be mereiJessly 
exploited by the West 


Wild Animals Born in the CalcattaZoo 

It is generally thought that;, wild animals 
do not breed except when ferat naturae. 
'But there arc exceptions. During the year 
1015, 4 lions, 5 black leopards, 1 barking 
deer, 5 Indian antelopes, 1 great kangaroo 
and 1 Bengal porcupine were born in the 
Zoological Garden at Aliporc, Calcutta 


Germany’s Great Novelist Looks towards 
Russia and the East 
The presenttendencyofthepractical politics 
of German statesmen in power, is to forge 
closer political relations with Great Britain 
and the closest possible economic relations 
with America and to achieve equal status 
for Germany as one of the Great Powers 
of the world, by entering the Leaguo 

of Nations and securing a seat in the 
council of the Le.agae 

However, Herr Thomas JIaun, who is 
regarded widely as the greatest living novelist 
in Germany, author of “Buddenbrorps”, “Tris- 
tan", '‘Death in Venice” and "Kochanfed 
Mountain”, and whose “Observations of a Kon- 
Political TliinLer” which appeared originally 
in the ‘Neue Rundschau” some years ago 
and is considered by experts all over 
Europe as one of the profoundcst studies on 
political tendencies written in recent time% 
thinks that “whatever cordial relation with 
Western Europe may be, Germany must con- 
tinue her close friendship with the East and 
notably Russia.” 

During his recent visit to Paris, where he 
spoke beforo tbo Carnegie Foundation on “the 
cultural relation between Germany and the 


rest of Europo”, in au interview Herr Mann 
has been reported to have said 

"The bond between Russia and Germany is very 
mlirntte, and the intellectuals of Germany must do 
their best to uphold tins bond. The political sys- 
tem of Russia cannot, to be sure, be adopted by 
Oenuany but sympathy with the aspirations of 
Kussu will always be extended by the intellet tual 
forces of Oermany. who are, as vou know, re pons- 
ihle for the demoeraiic form of coternment. I re- 
alise that Germany belongs to the \Ve»t Our lan- 
ciiairo IS easily rendered into Western lansuasres 
sucli as English ily l«oots have been translated 
into English. Mv books. I imagine must be hard 
to translate into Russian Yet I hold despite this 
that we must retain the closest possible relaUons 
with Russu and the deepest East” 

Whatever may bo the creed of the poli- 
tical opportunists of any country, it will 
always and ultimately depend upon the per- 
sistent efforts a! tbe “latelleetual forces" of 
a nation to formulate a policy of far-reaching 
consequence This is fully evident when 
Herr Mann advocates, that id spite of all things, 
Germany must telmn ific chifst posn'ble re^ 
lations mik Ituss>a and the deepest Vast, 
This, in plain words, means that Germany 
while remaining friendly towards Franco, 
England, Italy, America otc., should be la 
the closest friendly relations with Russia, 
China. Jap,»n, India and other Asiatic coun- 
tries. To us. it 18 self-evident from the stand- 
point of culture, material resources, man 
power and political posibilities that the 
deepest bast embraces China, Japan and India, 
more than any other part of Asia 

Tlie intellectual forces of India, upon whose 
p.agacity depends the future of the nation, of 
Asia at laige and world peace, should formu- 
lato n world policy for India, which without 
antagonising any nation of the AVest, will 
bring about closer co-operation between In- 
dia, China, Japan and those nations of the 
West and the East winch are sincerely in 
sympathy with the aspirations of the people of 
the Orient T. U. 

Ilerr Mann may have been iDfluenced in 
his utterance by the fact that industrially 
undeveloped Russia, China and India are more 
likely to buy German goods than European 
countiics in general Editor, — 31. R. 


Italy’s Trade with India 
In the field of Science, Ifaliansavnnts have 
made considerable contributions ; and to-day 
Italy, although handicapped by the lack of 
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raw materials, is niaking immon«c progT<«ts 
industrially. Tlio {ollowin" news item will 
be of interest to tho«o in India interested 
iu commerce and industry : — 

'■Imports into Italy from India durin? t^e first 
eis?tt wont/is of werevaiiied at approTiRiitefy 
l.t87.0t'0(Xio ’ire. while exports from Italy to India 
•were-nnder ITO.OOO.tW lire in Talue. Amoos the 
pnncipil coods s<dd by India to Italy durim; tho 
period iii»ntioned were raw cotton (-tlWtU Ions, 
value 47dOOi»OO0 lire), oil seoda tl'iSSiH) Ions, 
value 145,r)iW0u0 hro). and train Ul.tfW’HiO hro). 
Amon^r the principal Italan exports to India worn 
toxiilea and other manufactures of cotten (1 300 
tons, valiio ll.'^'OOOGO lire), tcitiW and other 
manufactures of wool (SftO tons, \-aluc 230000O0 
lire), rubber tires. d:c. (o'JO tons, v.itue 17vit)0.tW0 
lire), and artificial Eilk and waste C300 tons, value 
17^000.000 lire) 

IVill India fllways remain a sapplter of 
raw materials to other nations who will sell 
finished products U' her children ? 

T. a 


OermaD Traders OaiDtog io China 

Tho Poking correspondent of “Berliner 
Tagehlat" has recently published an article 
on (he Tcbuitding of German trade in China. 

M'ar tosses and (he sabsequeat expuI'>Soo of (ho 
Oeraaas sef»med at the time to destroy Oernno 
trade m the lar flwt indefinitely, but the llnancid 
crash in 1021 ruin«.d other foreicners as well aud 
presently the Germans becan to come b-vck to potne- 
tlnns like even terms. Actually mor** Oerraan firms 
are now dmng business to China than before the 
war and the present turnover is Greater, althowah 
the correspondent does not believe the net profits 
are M great as before the war. 

The great lack of cainLrl in Gennany itself is 
also felt abroad, the correspondent Iwlieves. and 
many businesses resumed operations on ridiculously 
sma'l capital 

This success of German traders in China 
is mainly due to two factors ; (I) unbe- 
lievably hard work cm tlie part of Gerniao 
business men and (2) the political situation in 
China. In J916-17, when I was in China to 
study tho international political aitaalioo, I 
found most of the Germans who were 
interned in China were studying the Chinese 
language, as a preparation for their efforts 
to secure Chinese trade. With the end of 
the world war, Germany was eliminated from 
holding any special “spheres of mflaence’' 
in China and she had to give up exlrMterri' 
Iona! jurisdiction in China. The Chinese 
people, particularly the Chinese nationalists, 
fully realise that Germany has no political 
ambition in China and so they are friendly 


and synipithctic to tho German merchants, 
who arc very anxious to do afl that is posifale 
to plr.ise their Chinese customers. 

Gerni.ac. business men. through their initia- 
tive, bird work and fnr-«ight, are engaged 
in building up a profitable nmrket for the 
future, altho they lire not making a very 
large profit. In Iho field of international com- 
merce, like that of science, somelliing wnrtli- 
wliilo cannot bo achieved without serious 
cnhrts What have tho Indian business men 
so far done to sccuro a standing in the in- 
ternational commercial world ? They can 
learn a great deal from the Jews all over the 
world anti the Germ.so mercliants now engaged 
in securing their place in world commerce. 

T.D’ 


American Nataralizatioa larr Is Against 
the Chinese, Japanese and Hmdnstanees 

American naturalization law is not direcc- 
cd against all the Asiatic peoples. This is 
self-erident. hoc-iuse the Jews from Palestine, 
Syrian Chn&tiaus and others are allowed to 
b^m© citizens of llio United States by 
oaturalization The following sews item 
shows that, although tho Armenians are Asia- 
tic people, they can also naturalize as Ame- 
rican citizens — 

Washiostoo, Jon. C (D. PX— Armenians are eli- 
gible (or naluralizition .as United Sutes cituons, 
Auerney-Oeot^ra! Sirceat dec'drf to-day after 
confemog with officials cf the Department of 
L.ilior. 

Til© question .’irose m Portland, Ore. where the 
Doited States District Court declined to o.sncel a 
nviuraUtalion certificate Granted to Tatos Osgihan 
CarTosuim. an Armenian. 

Investisraiions into the racial and cthnoloGical 
problems involved in aisos decided by federal 
courts showed that Armenians were eniiiled to 
become Americau citizens, Jlr. Sargent said- 

H'o uoderstaud that Persians c.in also 
naturalize as American citizens Thus it 
is apparent that tho American naturalizatioo 
law lias heeQ so applied as to bar the 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindustanees from be- 
coming citizens of the great republic of the 
llnited States. According to the present laws 
of tho United States a man of the position 
of (he late Dr. Sun Tat Sen of China, tneu 
of such eminonco as Dr. Nitobe or Dr. Ana- 
zaki of Japan and savaots and scholars like 
Babindtaoatli Tagore, Gandhi, JagadisChnader 
Bose ot P. C. Ray cannot become citizens of 
this country. On the other hand “all alien 
ichite-jtersons and persons of African birth 
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and nativity can become citizens of the 
United States by naturalization.” Those who 
cannot become citizens of the United States 
by naturalization are also debarred from 
emigrating into the United States and cannot 
own or lease any land in certain States of 
the U. S. A. owing to the existing anti-alien 
l.ind laws. India, China and Japan form tho 
heart of Asia, with a population of no less 
than 800,000,000 souls. The policy of the 
Dritisb Empire and the United States is that 
these people should not be allowed to enjoy 
the right of emigrating into their territories. 
We are often told that tho United States is 
friendly to China and India; and Ibis may 
be true. But it caunot be denied that the 
Chinese, Japanese and Hindustanees are 
equally discriminated against within the 
British Empire and the United States. Thos 
China, Japan and India should have a com- 
mon policy so that in future the people of 
these countries may not be discriminated against 
by any nation 

T D. 


Why Spanish Should Be Studied 

Oxford Unirersity is raising an endowment 
fund of £25,000 to establish a chair for the 
Spanish language The Obeencr (LondonX 
Jan. 17, 1926, editorially makes the following 
comment on the importance of the study of 
Spanish from the standpoint of cultural and 
political interests — 

To establish a Chair of Spanish at Oxford is. ip 
every way. a most firrmc sequel to the Prince’s 
South American lour That Iobsuicc has daimi. 
as the key to wide area.s of historv and to a 
literature of peculiarly individual qiialitv. which 
in themselves press for recognition. But from the 
standpoint of commercial importance the case i** 
overwhelming Spanish stands second only to 
English as a vehicle of the world’s buaness. As 
the development of South Amenca proceeds, it 
•w.il' Jwaupp .«ull -mane .awAsao’ in Itaouwr natinns 
and qu’te indispensable to the maintenance ol our 
own position m those markets " 

Recently Mr. C F Andrews, m a special 
article in tho People (Ijhore), has nghtly 
pointed out that ambitions young Indians 
should go to South American countries 
whero they can find greater opportnnities for 
their advancement than in British India or 
within the British Empire, where anti-Indian 
color prejudice prevails Wo hope that 
Indian Universities will follow the example 
of Oxford University by establishing a chair 
for tho Spanish language. T D 


Sir Reginald Craddock on a Royal Com- 
mission on Agricnltnre 
In a note on the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in onr last issue, we repeated 
some of the reasons for opposing the appoint- 
ment of such a commission. Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s article in the Asialic Revieio oti 
*Two Indian Landmarks” gives expression 
to opinious which go to support two of our 
main objections • 

We observed in onr last number that ‘the 
principal causes of India's backwardness in 
agriculture are wellknown,” and enumerated 
them. Sir Reginald Craddock, who has ruled 
over two provinces of the Indian Empire, 
itx,C. P. and Berar, and Burma, and, accord- 
ing to the Asiatic Rnietc, “after a long ex- 
perience as .Revenue and Settlement Officer 
has had the adv-sutago of developing an 
Agricnltoral Department in two province*,” 
writes ID t' at review : — 

"Thera is. indeed, little that a Royal Commission 
can find out that tho Oovemment does not know 
already, or cannot collate from the abundant 
materia) available lo the settlement and revenue 
reports, and the recommendations of numerons 
committees aod conferences held nsnnally or from 
time to time. Jo fact, for years post the Oorem- 
meot has been much more active and mnch better 
equipped with refirence to rural eccnomy than 
to urbiin and industrial problems— witness the 
remarkable success of its efforts m copisc with 
successive famines *' 

So, Sir Reginald Craddock’s observations 
go to show that a Royal Commission on ur- 
ban aud indnstrial problems is a greater 
necessity than a royal commission on agri- 
cultnrc 

We al«o wrote last month : — 

"The terms of reference show what tlie Com- 
mission will not have the power to do. But what 
IS excluded is of vital impcrtance. The problem of 
India’s atmculturai poverty cannot be 8olv,>d with- 
out a radical reform m the existing systems of 
land revenue as'essment, of land ownership and 
tenancy, imgation charges, etc. But it is these 
thmra which ’it will not be within the scope of 
(he Comnussion’s duties to examine’” 

We re.ad in Sir Reginald’s article — 

"Before It could be decided whether there 
should be a Coramias'on, and what should bo in- 
cluded m or excluded from the terms of reference 
of BBch a Comm-ssion, one requires to have eome 
sort of preliminary diagnosis of the malady, if any. 
from whicli Indian affneulfure sulTers ” 

Then Sir Reginald plain’y says : — 

“If you exclude land-tenures from examination 
you will bo excludim: matters which have a vital 
mflucncc upon agnculture and if you pay puncti- 
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lions attention to the susceptibilities of provinc^ 
Oovernmeots and provincial min’stera. you my 
he deKarred from recomraendms action by tno 
Central Government, which was extremely 
able in the besr interests of a!?ncultiire. thousli 
tendins pro tanh to limit the discretion of pro- 
vincial ministers ” 


It is not necessary hero to examine the 
correctness or otherwise o! the writer's latter 
observation, but it is noteworthy that the 
tenns of reference of the Commission state 
that "it will not be within the scope of the 
Commission’s duties to examine the existing 
division of functions between the Government 
of India and the local Governments”— such 
is the British Government’s Jtd to maintain 
diarchy, increased by the unaninrons con- 
demnation of that system of administration 
by all shades of Indian poUli'.at opinion. 
Summing up, Sir Reginald observes . 


"It would be sintrularly unfortunate if Ha terms 
of reference laid down anv forbidden eronoa upon 
which it mint not tre«pisi, even 
teres^ pf aerienUuro were vitally affected by tlie 
prohibition." 

Bat "forbidden ground" has actually been 
laid down. 


of the ancient Indian culture. It is signed 
by sir. y. 0 Paranjpye, the Secretary, and 
states : — 

All the cnernies of the late Sir ftimkrishna’s 
irighty intellect were spent in a Bincleminded 
devotion to truth as manifested in SansLnt litera- 
ture. philosophy and relisnon Uis own lifo was 
tho best illustration of the relimous truth th.at ho 
maiotained. It is the duty of all true eons of 
India that there should be a fiPios monumeot to 
the great eon of India who has recently left us. 
and that the torch nf learning and of the quest of 
truth that he hxs lighted should burn with an 
ever-increasing lustre. 

What better monument cuild there bo to com- 
memorate the life of Sir Rarakri-hna than the 
lihandarkar Oriental Research Institute, inaugurated 
in 1917 by liOrd Willmedoa. tho then Governor of 
llombay V It IS in the fitness of things that the 
iDsiiiuie. fonnded duni g the lifetime of the great 
schoUr and under hts inspiration, shoii'd now find 
redoubled support at tho hands of the public. I 
have to bring to your notice the useful work done 
by the institute since its foundation and to its 
urgent need for more funds, which has proved a 
senous imii^imcnt id the way of its progress. 

The following brief chronologies! sum- 
mar)' of tho work of the Institute during the 
last eight year.s mil give some idea of Its 
usefulness — 


The “Conservatism” of the 
Indian Ryot 

Some people suppose that he backward con- 
dition of Indian agriculture Is duo to the 
conservatism of tho Indian peasants and 
farmers. On this point Sir Reginald Craddock 
bears the following testimony to the sound 
common sense of the Indian ryot in his 
article, referred to in the previous note : — 
"Tho Indian rvot is no fool ; he has long in- 
herited expenence, and thtragh if jeft alone he is 
very conservative, yet once let him ho convinced 
that a particular crop o- a parlicular metnoa is 
within lus means, and is pomg to pay him, he 
will adopt it. But he has no use for an itmeraot 
lecturer with a science degree who niprely {'•cliires 
and passes on. Long before scientific agncnltnre 
was heard of iu India particular improvements and 
more advanced praetces cams into me The ryot 
must know that you know all that lie can leach 
you before he will beiiin to loam from yon The 
way to convince the Indian ryot is not by pnblish- 
Ing the results obtained on some distant farm, but 
by demonstration %n situ.'' 

Appeal forBhandarkar Oriental Eeseaicli 
Institute 

The appeal for funds issped by the 
Bhandarkar Research Instituteof Poona should 
have the whole-hearted support of all lovers 


101? Imugumtion of tho institute At the hands 
of Lord Willmgiioa A commemoration Toliime 
presented to Sir R 0 Bhandarkar. Completion 
of the main hall of the lestitute. 

1918. Tbe Deccan College ilanuscript Library 
focelher with the manuscripts grant and tne Bim- 
hay Sanskrit Series with the jpubliailioa grant 
handed over by the Bombay GovernmeQt to the 
institute. 

1919. Ttio Mahabharata edition undertaken by 
the institute. Manuscripts collaiion ioaugura'ed by 
Sir RO Bhsndirkar Tho Annals of the Btiandarkar 
Institute started. The first Onental Conference held 
under the auspices of the institute 

1930-22. Orginisition of the institute and of a 
colony of sympithisers. Addition of two wings 
to the main halL Puhlioition of proceedinss 
of the first Oriental Conference. Vol. I and IL 
JUinals, wda I III. , _ 

1923-25. Publication of the Virafaparva, Sirvad- 
arsana-saragraha, Riirveda Selections, Vols. I and II, 
Praknyakaamudi. Part I, Kavyalankarasarasangralia, 
NaishUrmvasiddhi, Anubliasya (besides two more 
works nearly completed and several more m the 
press) and Annals, vols IV-VI. 

Be<5'ide' th s, the institute has done a good deal 
of Slohabhar.it colUiion. It maintains a stafTwhuse 
total emoluments come now to close on Rs 1,500 
per mensem 

The appeal adds:— 

Besides its magnificent collection of hooks and 
manuscripts whu-h it owes to f^he generosity of 
Oovemment and the late Sir B G Bnandarlar. it 
ims on its librarv table practica'Iy all the journals 
dealing with the ancient culture and history of 
India. 
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The institute has startcl well and yet it must 
achieve a coed deal before it can tlaitn to be a 
real memorial of the Kreat dorirled wiuteC name 
it bears In order to accomplish ita real purpose, 
it must’ bo a school of jiost-uraduate studies in 
oriental subjects for university studeots as well 
as Shastns allordinc the necessaiy faculties for 
study by means of properly endowed lectureships 
and fellowships. It must be a cenlie of scholarly 
activity with a library and a gue^t-house for 
scholars. It must have a press of its own. 


A rough estimate of the expenditure 
necessary for the materialization of these 
ideas is given in the appeal, the total coming 
up to four lakhs of rupees All donations 
are to be sent to the secretary. 


“Vegetable Ghee” 

"We read in The Calcutta Jilunicipal 
Gose«e— '^hich, by the by, has proieda very 
useful weekly ond has belied the anticipations 
of the opponents of its foundation— llml at 
a meeting of the Calcutta Corporation bfld 
on the drd February last, the Chief Erecutive 
Officer stated m reply to some questions 
asked by Rai Lnlit KumarMitrathat "paraffine 
and nickel have been found” in samples of 
“vegetable ghee” tested by the Analytical 
Department of the Corporation. iVe hope 
legal action will be taken m doe course. 

“Cocogem,” manufactured and sold by 
Messrs Tata and Sons, is pure and refined 
cocoanut oil ptepared for cooking food with, 
and may really chum to be vegetable ghee 
But perhaps this preparation is not widely 
known to ttio Indian public owing to Messrs 
Tatas’ almost entire dependence on English 
agency and newspapers conducted m Eoghslu 


Bihar and Orissa Budget 
Bihar and Orissa has the distinction of 
having an Indian, Mr Sachchidananda Sinha, 
as its Finance Member; and that province 
can show a budget in which the apportion- 
ment of expenditure between the Rc^ed 
and the Transferred DepartmenU is different 
from what it is in 5Iadras. Bengal and 
Assam. According to Ncic Judia, 

A study of the budgets of Madras, Benrah 
and H'har shows that while la the hrst 
Oiw Re-^erved eipenduure is atwut ^enty^ 
In Bchar, expenditure on the Transferred 
D^rtmenra has never been 'hM .O per ^t 
of the total expenditure, since 19-1. Mr. Smh^ 
2nalr°ing the figures since 1924 id hw budiret. 

niit that the pereentago of recumns 
g^:»d.wre CD lie Tnmsferred Deparlmmls to 


the total recurring expenditure was 90, 93 and 9 j 
during the three years commencing lOiPia, while 
non-recurnng expenditure amounted to C5, ol and 
75 per cent respectively. 

Kew India rightly tliinks that “some of the 
credit for this should undoubtedly go to Lord 
Sinha, blit it is due mainly to the present 
Finance Member, and it is* a feature on 
which the province is entitled to warm 
congratulation's.” 

There is, however, another feature of 
the Bihar and Ori'sa budget on which that 
province canuot be congratulated. It is 
stated tlrnt its abLari revenue has nearly 
doubled during the last four years, and that 
last year the excise revenue exceeded the 
previous year's revenue by seventeen lakhs. 
A Bihar Minister observed in a previous 
year tliat the province could not do without 
the money derived from the degradation of 
the people by drink and drugs. 

It Is DO excuse to say that Madras and 
Bombay have much greater excise revenues. 
The provinces should not run a record* 
brealiog race along the downward path that 
lead;, to perdition. They must do without the 
ablari revenue. 


Opium Policy 

In the Viceroy’s address to the reconsti- 
tuted Council of State, it is stated 

We have come to the conclusion tint, in order 
at once to fulfil our intcmational obligations m the 
largest measure and to obvure the complications 
tliai may arise from the delicate task of attempting 
to sit 10 ludgment on the internal policy of other 
Ooveminents. u is desirable that wo bhould declare 
publicly our mtontioa to reduce progressively tlio 
exports of opium from India, so as to extinguish 
them altogetlier willim a definite period, except 
as reginis export of opium for strictly medical 
purposes. The period to be fixed has cot yet been 
fmalSy detennincd, as before arriving at a decision 
It 13 necessary to consult the Government of the 
United I’rovinces regarding ilio cfT.'cfs that the 
tcsnlung rwt'ictioa in the aica cultivated with 
^lum will have on the cultivators in tliat province, 
vve further purpose to discontinue, altogether, 
the system of auction sales of opium in India as 
eoon as the agreement for direct mIo now being 
negotiated wuii the Government of French Indo- 
Ghina is concluded. 

"Whilo welcoming the Viceroy’s declaration 
of policy so far as it goes, we cannot say 
that it 13 altogether adequate or satisfactory. 
It is stated in the Report of the Indian 
Delegation to the Geneva Conference that 
when prices are normal the opium used for 
drug manufacture, is mostly European 
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THrkish Or Persian, Secin-e t/ieso Iwrc a 
higher mnrpliine content than Indian opium.” 

If this statement bo correct, Indian opium 
is not imicli used abroad for “strictly 
medicinal and scientific use.” So, the 
stoppage of the export of Indian opium 
except for “strictly medicinal and scientific 
use” ouglit, if such a policy can bo cffeclircly 
carried out, to put a stop to the export of 
Indian opium almost entirely. But can this 
policy be strictly given effect to? -Who is 
to determine what arc the requirements of 
each country for strictly mejicln.»? and 
scientific use? If wo may judge by the 
past .action of some Governments, they m.ay 
not be above issuing import ccrtiticatcs for 
more Indian opinm than they could legiti- 
mately require for use -within their own 
territories. The other alternative is for tho 
League of Nations to ration the imjxirtlng 
countries. But will tho I/jaguo do itV Ono 
result, however, of the Viceroy's declaration 
of the opium policy, when it is given effect to. 
will bo to satisfy public opiuion abroad and 
win the world’s respect for ludia, which is uo 
small gain. “The definite period”, mentioned 
in liis spcecli, should bo a short one, s,ay 
five years, and it ought to bo fixed soon 
Tho Viceroy said nothing as to the uso of 
opium in India itself When will it cease to 
be available except on the production of a 
medical prescription? When will its niaau- 
factuTc and use in India be limited to strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes’ It isgood 
to think of the welfare of foreign uations, 
but should not philanthropy h.ave scope at 
home also? 


A Plucky Village Woman 

Jd Ji Press note the Oorenmest of Beosa! state 
‘cliat they have sanctioned a reward of Rs 300 to 
Hemala Gopini and of Rs. 150 to each of 
'her tnree brothers in recoffuifion of the plack 
and personal courage displayed by them in 
attackins aa armed gang of dacoits. 


The facts of the case are stated below. 

In the month of April last, at about midmchL 
three men. including one Asraf Ali. went to the 
house of Krista Kumar Saha of Ramnagore in tho 
jiauikson] subdivision of Dacca, of whom one was 
oressed Jite a naviidar and armed mfh a enn and 
two others like constables They called Krista Saha 
and told him that they had com© there to super- 
vise the patrol dnty of the Choivkidais, eta, and 
enquired of Krista if any one of his villaae had 
any gim After this thev left tho house and shortly 
lifter 20 men entered Krista’s house and began to 
break open the doors. Krista could then under- 
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stand that tlioy ivero dicoit-s and iinmedutely ran 
to tlie neig1il*onrs’ housoand informed tho villagers 
aiiout -the dicoity. In tho racanlimo some Ooalas 
(milkmen) who lived in tho southern contiguous 
hoiiso of Krista .aftn ked the daeoits with lathis, 
which were supplied to them by tlieir sister 
llcmali Oopini. a widow of about 3J years of age. 
While the Jallii fight was going on, the dacoits 
suddenly removed tiic lights from theie. Ilomah 
spring that Jier brothers kid been figliting in 
d.arLDC3s with bthis and with a view to illuminate 
the locality, l>esmeared a cloth with kerosene oil, 
made a torch, Jigh/ed it .ind pul it at a ptaco to 
illuminate the whole yard and she supplied three 
■giitis” (lidiing spejrst to her brotliers to Spear 
the dtcoiti. Tho hrolliers spaired soma d-iooits 
ami wounded the laidor of the gang, who ordered 
his men to retreat. The dacoits then left 
the (loitsa tJinoiiffh a n.irrow . lane followed by tho 
Ooal.xs. ono of w horn carried tho third spear. 
Ilcmal.v the sister, seeing that her brothers had 
lioen following the d.icoits m darkness followed 
them with the torch. At that moment one of the 
Ooata.s hurled the spear on the back of a dacoit 
iQinring him senotisly The other daeoiri fried to 
drag away the mtured dacoit but could not do bo. 
NeigUlimirs from oil Bides appearcil. whereupon 
the dat'oiU fled, leanng the injmed man behind 


Another Plucky Indian Woman 
Some months ago, another account of it 
dacoity appeared in the papers where another 
Indian woman displayed groat courage mid 
presence of miud. The following report of 
the occurrence is taken from the Bengalee-. 

lofomiatioQ has reached the Atipur Police of 
a dating attempt at dacoity winch was averted by 
the plucky action of tho house-holder’s, wife. 
Qinsh Ctmdra Adok is a nch man of Rajarampur 
within the Police Station of liudgeBudge. On tho 
night of die ICth inst, just after dusk the wife 
of Qirish Babu was sitting in the verandali of her 
room with her children plaving by her side when 
she saw a number of men trespassing into her 
compound. As the husband was then away, the 
hdy nalarally grew apprehensive and pushM her 
chifdten insiae the room, herse/f fof/owing them. 

In the ineantirae. some of the dacoits ran up to 
the veian<^ and tried to prevent her from harnng 
the door of the room. Then ensued a vigorous 
sriifile betnen the lady and the dacoits on either 
side of the strong door, she trying with all her 
might to bolt the door from inside. Suddenly 
one of the dacoits threw a cracker _ through the 
opening of the door which burst, bmaing the face 
of the valiant defender. She loosened her hold 
a bit, and one of the dacoits put m his iiand 
between the leaves of the door to force it open. 
tVith rare course and presence of mind she 
faced the desperate situauon and wiUi all her 
might managed to bolt it with tlie dacoit’s hngers 
caged between the leaves. The dacoits then tried 
theirutmost to free their, comrade, who at last 
anccoeded in extricating himself but not without 
Jeaviog his four fingers cut otf behind. 

A Folice Inspector took up the enquiry with 
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tho finccrs as hi3 _clue3. and he was surprised to 
llnd that one Dankin\ Ch.indra Das, son of Jogendra- 
nalh Das .of Kalipur, a neiehborlntr. Tillage, 
was lacking in four of ms fingers This Tonng 
man is a student of tho 3m class and lits 
father is also a rich and respectable man. llankim 
was produced before the S. D. 0.. Alipur, where 
he lias made a confession. The accused has been 
remanded. 


Dr. R. P. Paranjpye’s Election. 

We deliberately discourage the growth in 
our mind of a partisan mentality, and do not 
take much interest in party triumphs. But 
tho election of Dr. R P. Paranjpye to the 
Bombay Council is more than and difTerent from 
a party triumph. He gave the best years of h*s 
i'.fp f£> /w .0 piihsce as Edura- 

tion Minister did some notable things. He is, 
luoreorer, a man of high cnlture. Ho was 
India’s first senior irrangler at Cambridge. 
It was. therefore, fitting that tho Bombay 
University should retnrn a man of bis self* 
sacrifices, calibre and record of poblic service. 
We are the more pleased at bis election, be- 
cause be was subjected to a highly unbecom- 
ing personal attack by Mr. Hornimao, who 
should remember that he lias been always 
highly paid for his journalistic work io India. 

We quote below from Palrda 

of Bombay a paragraph bearing on Dr. 
Paranjpyc’a work a-* Educ.'ition Minister 

During the regime of Dr R P. Paraojpye. the 
Brst Education Munster under the new Reforms 
Scheme, a step of far reaching inportance rvas taken 
whereby all Government and Aided Schools were 
asked to admit Depressed Classchildrenwithontobscrv- 
ing any caste distinctions whatever Some persons 
of pronounced advanced views pro'ested against 
this measure on hygienic grounds Of course, there 
was not much substance in this argument, because 
as a matter of fact there were and are many high- 
caste children who are of as unclean habits as the 
D C. ones , and all D. C. children are not dirty. 
The opposition was the result of prejudices 
which die very hard The D. P. I . m a note 
on the situation, now says that generally speaking, 
all schools except some which mfet in temples, 
admit untouchable children without distinction. 
We know some schools wliicbeven m so fir as 
to give speaal facilities to these children. Thus 
what was considered a rash step has resulted m 
the promotion of a much needM reform. The 
object of education is to belp to eradicate evils 
and we are gJad to find that the TMnoitiOiia) 
Dep-irtment has succeeded m enidicatmg an evil 
of a very long standmg. 


Regulation III of 1818. 

The rejection by the As'embly of Mr. 


Amamath Diilt’s bill for ftie repeal of 
Ifcgulalion III of 1818 shows tliat even many 
blectcd members of that body have not done 
their dnty. They are either pusillanimous. 
Or selfishly satisfied witli tho thought that 
they jo any case arc never likely to come 
\vithin iU clutches, or they have a poor ideal 
of personal freedom in a civilized country in 
times of peace. 

Repeatedly challenged to sfate for what 
crimes Aswini Kumar Dutt, Krishna Kumar 
MitterandLijpatRai were deported under the 
Regnlation, the buteaiicracy have never been 
able to do so. In fact, in tho case of the first 
too what Sir Hngli Stephenson once -tated in 
the Bengal Council amounts to this that they 
Xvere deported for strennons and persistent 
^friiaiioD Ai'ainsf fbp partition of Ben.yal 
'thich was modified .afterwards* 

The police and executive can never be 
trusted to male a proper and impartial use 
qf such a weapon. The Regulation was made 
for other times and other circumstances. Jt 
Cught DOW to be repealed. 

Sir Alexander Moddiman said that Govem- 
Djent could no* do without such a weapon, 
'bbich IS a condemnation of the Goveroment 
niore than of anybody else. His plea that 
the Assembly will not pass any requisite - 
Uw if the Regulation were repealed is also 
Unconvincing. Make the Guremment respon- 
sible to the people, and then the legislatnre 
Will pass all necessary laws 

The old bogey that witnesses would be 
Uinrdeied if political suspects were brought 
tb trial, instead of being deprived of their 
liberty under the Regulation, was trotted ont 
•gjiQ. T/ie Chfeutta TFecUif ^'otes, Pandit 
Ifotilal Kcliru and others have shown the 
Untenability of that plea, but the bureaucracy 
have scant regard for fiicts when they clash 
"ith tbeir interests. 

It was said that tho Free State of Ireland 
had enacted laws liko the Bengal Regulation. 
That does not make out a case in favour of the 
Regulation. Rather it shows that, given self- 
riile, a people will take vigorous steps to 
niaintain Jaw aod order. Ireland, even after it 
had obtained freedom, vvas in an unsettled 
Condition', Bengal is not in that condition, 
^oieover, the Government of a self-governing 
Ckmutry which is responsible to its people 
through its legislature is entitled to make 
emergency laws in its own interests. But a 
foreign bnreaucrucy, not responsible to the 
legislatnre and people of India, cannot now 
Rgllimately make use of an obsolete regulation, 
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framed more than a centnry ago. in order 
non* to fight in its orro interests .igainst the 
straggle for liberty of a subject population 

Mr. Donovan stated that during his 1C 
year’s ofTieial career in Bengal he had never 
hoard anybody complaining against the Re- 
gulation. though ho h.ad plenty of other 
complaints to deal vrith. That was a very 
ridiculous argument In the first place, why 
should people complain ag.ainst the Regulation 
to him ? lie w.as not and is not the person 
who bad. has or is e\er litely to have the 
power to repeal the Regohalion. In the next 
place, even our villagers are not fools . they 
know what complaints will displease a European 
magistrate, ^hy should they go- out of the 
way to displease him ? 

JIuch was made of the fact that the 
Regulation was never used sgainst any 
Musalman in Bengal That may bo due to 
several causes, which wc arc not inclined 
to state Those llnsalmans who. like Sir 
Abdur Rahim, wish to profit by poking 
as cxtnv'loyal subjects of the British 
Oorernmeat may do so But some Musal- 
man members showed in the Assembly 
itself that all Mnsalmans are not of that 
description by saying that they wanted the 
Regulation to bo repealed. 


The Law of Contempt. 

The law of contempt of court, as recently 
enacted, may be used to harass the 1‘ress 
and curtail its liberty of criticism It is 
legislation of a retrogrado typo The }Swan»|is.ts 
and other members of the Assembly ought 
to have nipped it in the bud, instead of which 
they allowed it to go before a select 
committee in which they even served. By 
tins blundering policy of theirs, they have done 
a di<!scixlcc to the countrv. 


ly could at their discretion inflict rigorous 
imprisonment also. This discretioa was taken 
away in September last Owing to a criminal 
neglect of doty on the part of some members 
of that body, this discretion has now been 
restored, and in future it will be quite easy 
again for Iho police and the magistracy, when 
they are so disposed, not only to clap into jail 
persons whom they dislike, but to make them 
undergo hard labour and subject them to 
indignities. That some of these “public 
servants” are not above such abuse of their 
powers was proved in a flagrant manner when 
many persons offered Satyagraha at Nagpur, 
and for that offence were punished with 
rigorous imprisonment. Other instances need 
not be mentioned. 

It was said in support of the restoration 
of discretionary power to magistrates, that all 
local gorernnicots, and the police and jail 
authorities were in favour of such n step. 
That was no cogent argument at all. _ They 
would always bo in favour of having as 
many weapons in their Inands as possible 
to deal with jBConrenleDt persons. 


Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University 
“Die Leader- of AUababad writes editorially • 
From what the Dacca correspondent of the 
A>»c Empirt says, a certain Mr Langley, a luaior 
officer of the 1. E. S,. has been arpomfwl by 
Ixird Lylton as Vice-Chancellor of Dacca Lnivor-- 
ity. Ills resisnation from the Serviro having 
hret i«n got to avoid criticism from Bealor 
officers. The appoiatment has been made, apparent- 
ly. boOTusc Mr. Langley is I'rofcssor of Philosophy, 
for which subject ihero 13 no provision in the 
Universitj’ budget To avoid the unpleas.mt 
necessity of asking a worthy man to go. in.ay or 
may not have l>ecn the cubcrnafonal Chancellor *. 
moiivo. tut what is the moaning of such an 
appointment in a presidency so nch in educalion il 
and literary talent and experience 


Section 109 of Cr. P. Code 
Uy section 100 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, Magi>tratcs can compel susiwclcd per- 
sons to furni-h security for good behavior. 
Liiling which they can bo sent to jail. It is 
not that IhC'Cpcraons .arc su'p^cM of kxxiag 
actually committed ■'ome crime. Tlic 
suspicion is that they may commit some 
crime. So only preventive, ’as oppo-^ed to 

punitive, nu-a<nrcs are ix-quircd; and Ihcre- 
fore, when imprisonment !•> ordered, it is 
rreugb to make it ‘imple. Magi^rate-. loracr- 


Chri«lm&s “Good wilT’— “Statesman’s” 
Brand 

27f' Sfatrsmarr of Calcuftn nrofo after la^t 
Chnatmas — 

Chri'tmas this year in Calcutta wa? retnin:v.vnt 
of pre-War iLij-s. Dunog the war loople were 
natnrally dcpn^^s^>tl and 10 the yeai- imroediat<’ly 
fuoceeding political passions ran s-o hith and racial 
ifisi-mcs wore BO acccntiuicd that th*’who!e atmes- 
idicre of coclwill was lost lA-t year .saw a 
ihanzc (or the leiter and this year it ts as it 
Ibere wrre no }>olitjcs at alt Tt" old and Jncn'lly 
wttem of pre-^ticg mils to Furopwia lrv*nds hai 
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t>rcn ff'vlvM aniorcit Jnil!in», anil on CliriMniM 
•hv ihe Bttcetn in Calmtia «<'rt5 litll of l<roLm 
in tli'-lr cam and Karl* irini; vrt^'^tJi. 

Tills Js i)p)ij:)ji/ij). 

AccordiriK to The f>lutrHimu, tlio “(jood* 
will" whirh Clirit-t Ihoil ami Uicd to i>romol<« 
inii>t ho nninifci'tcd hy iion-ChriRtians towards 
ClirKtinnn, not fire ftna Tor, wo do not 
lind it mentioning how Cliri'ti ms manlfostod 
their ;;no<lwilI towards non*Cliristiaiis diiiine 
the ticet of holy mirth. 

Ami is tho |irpientation of imlirecl hrihes 
Iiy “hroVers and olhers" and tin ir aerei»laiico 
hy“Kurn|>cnti friends" n jiarticuhirly Christian 
transaction V 


Social Welfare Work in Japan. 

The Vonm; /-.Vfirt of Tolyo for Keptemher. 
V2ri. wrote ns follows — 


Aeoonlme to invosiieadons htely mnl<* !<}' tho 
ftclnrions Itiirrau of llm Hepartment of Wneatton 
Fftciil welhiro works esmed on in Jjf>an l-y 
IlniMhiht blnntoist and Christian workers areas 
follow a — 


^tl^slnu for tolrt« 
I’rntiv'iion of 
ehildrea ^ 

rrotootion of weak 
or nhnormal 
cliddren 

Itoliet of the Ts»r "W 
Medical relief 1*1 

S'jprort of aired 
poor \i 

OiMiiK ndviie to 
persons in distress IG 
r’lDdintr work for 
nticmploycd I'l 

OiviDir free lodcinn -t 
■Miscellaneous 7 

Total 24r, 


t Tot-iJ 
1 <« 


Social welfare worts earned on m ChiXT), 
TiuVan and Karafufo arc not inchided I'n the alwe 
taWe 

A matter, whuh niii't ho taken into considera- 
fion m crcncction with study ot social welfare 
works in •iai'.ip, is that m.ins’ onlcri’rises of the 
kind pianaecd tv individual Hiiddhist tchesers arc 
not Fiven in the al>ovc talife, for the icaKO Hat 
they hare ciren no rcyoit to the .nitlhonties cen- 
lemine them, thev cariyiuc them on in pneate 
and teing contoDted with conHiousnvss tint they 
arc doing just what they oucht to do I’ndcr the 
circuiiistanco, it is prol-ablc that if such arc taken 
into account the figures will l>c more than three 
limes as largo as those quoted. < tn the other hand. 
Chnslians I.n mg great strc's un soci.d works and 
devoting much of their attention to them are 
punctual m rci'ortipg of them to theautlioiifics 
so that the flguiis quoted in the alovc talje re- 
prc'out all but what they are doing in this line. 


The fsmp niflyazino wrote n^ain in Xorem- 

ber, 


The hcailoinrlerd of Hi" Jajvincf^ Huddhi’-t 
IVilerntinn in Tuk>o las recxnlly tamed out an 
intr-rtiirition iiginJmg the f.o<ial welfare works 
iinJcrtaken l-v Jarvim-fo ihiJdhMs in our eounlo'. 
Tire tlasrflcadon and numl>er of these works arc 
as fellows: 


Organ of connection, unity and in- 
vestuntjon 

Welfef of fire f<wr 
Oanntr for the Bge<l 
Meilical relief 

hinding work for tinemplojeil 
Oiiing free lodging and proMding jicotile's 
dining >.iloons 
Hcnera! consultation 
llefomalory e«Jui.5ition 
I'roiection of lureniles 
lhanng of Lviies 
Norsing of Itfiliies 
K/lmation of toor ehilarcn 
Wueatjon of lire Hind 
Wii'tiiion of ntirve.m.iid» 

Ucnenil protettion cf tliilJren 
Itomdlorj* 

rrolecliOD of cx-convids 


It may l<c mentioned that other sodst welfare 
works cow l^iog rarned on tinder UuddhiMs’ 
inanaccment.sueh as tire joung men's and juveniles’ 
associations, cirls’ and Jadics’ assiy ialion«. rtind,iy 
schools. kiodonrartCDs and sarious other in«lilij- 
lions for so-cilied ppecal villages and education 
of illiterate adu'u are not ineluded in the aloro- 
meniiooed table. 


The prevniling religion, of very long 
standing, in Japan is lluddliism. In China 
also Buddhism holds a pre-eminent posilion. 
But whereas in Japnn the Biiddliisls arc the 
principal workers in the field of social 
welfare, in Chinn it is the foreign Christian 
mi-'-ionanc'' who nrc the principal social 
welfare workers. According to Dr. Harold 
Balmc, I’rcijident of Pliaiitung ClirisUan 
College. *To-d.ay, out of upiiroximatcly 500 
modem hospitals m China. 301 nrc connected 
wrth IChri'tmnJ niivcionc,. ." In Indm. too, 
(hough liospitaK date from before tlic Christian 
era, it is at present the Ciiristlau nii«sion.aries 
who nrc moro active in his kind of philan- 
thropy than either Hindus or Moslems. 

llic reasons for this iliirerenco between 
Japan on the one li.ind and China and India 
on the other require to be investigated. The 
CWncsc and tlie Imli.ans are. on the wlicde. 
not less kindhcaitcd and neighborly than the 
Japanese But among oilier points of 
difference, there is one gic.it difforcnce 
between Jap.in and tlie two other Asiatic 
conntiics J.ijum has never been subjected 
to political and indusfiial e\ploitation, but 
India and Ghln,a continue to syfi^-r from such 
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exploitation, which has a depressing cfiect 
on the peoples subjected to it. 


The “Trimarti” of Western Imperialism 

Western Imperialism has three murtis 
or forms or incarnations. Two of its ««frfis 
or forms or incarnations are well known and 
well recognised. They are political domineer- 
ing and industrial and commercial exploita- 
tion. 

It has been long known that alien 
rule saps character, professor Ross repeated 
this truth in an article in the last December 
number of The Century Magnxvie winch was 
summarised in our last January number Mr 
Ross added: — 

I recalled the high head, squared shoulders and 
evfrflaah of the .Tapanese as they pass foreigners in 
their streets. "We are masters here,” their bearing 
^\Ts. Hero in India, not sa In our prince, roost 
lodians. even the educated, act as if nnsute of 
themselves. They have been sat upon so often 1 
nut many others are nnmanned by the conscious- 
ness that, no matter how able, patriotic, or richt 
they may be, it is always the fore gaer who decides 
As you note that characteristic droop of the shoul- 
(lcr«, that too deferential air. you feel ic unnatural 
that the wilt which reigns here originates sixty- 
five hundred miles av.'ay. 

The Rationalists warn that alienrule isemasculat- 
JBg Indian eliaraefer, for the British an* coming to 
be more roasterful. _ the Indians more subject A 
^ntury ago treaties would r>e made between 
nntisb officials and native potentates as equals, 
uut gradually the Indians are sinkug into a com- 
mon subjection. The native princes aie but 
gorgeous puppets who would never dream of lifting 
a finger against the real lords of the land 

Industrial and commercial exploitation of 
a people produces the s.ime sort of result 
in a somewhat diCforent manner. It impoverish- 
es the people who aio exploited Indigence 
Ic-ads to m.ilnutritioii. 'Wlien llie body thus 
becomes feeble, it easily falls a prey to dis- 
c.ise. When a people become weak id body 
and are in constant ill health, they cannot 
be^ sturdy in character 3Iorcover, a poverty- 
strieVen people cannot spend much money 
for or devote much time and labonr to the 
acqiii'ition of knowledge. So. the depression 
produced by political subjection is aggravated 
by the indigence, malnutrition, diseases and 
ignorance due to indu'triiil and commercial 
expl'jit-ition. 

Here Western philanthropy steps in as 
liie uplifter and saviour. Wc ate not 
concerned here with the motives nr intentions 
of Western phil.snthroprsfs. Wo Micrc, 


in fact, that among the Western social 
welfare workers in Eastern countries tiiere 
are true and sincere lovers of humanity. 

What WB are . concerned with are the 
facts that the Political Imperialism and the 
Indostriai Imperialism of the West give rise 
to opportunities for the Philanthropic Im- 
perialism of the West, and that the last kind 
of Imperialism has also a depressing and 
demoralising effect on the peoples who are 
philanthropized. We will explain how. 

Let os take the sphere of education in 
India. Many Britishers have left it on record 
that in pre-Britisb India there was a school 
m every village That shows that the British 
came here, not to a land of savages, but to a 
land inhabited by people who loved knowledge 
and could pay for its acquisition. That land 
now is the most illiterate of all countries 
under any civilised government We need 
not discuss bon such a state of things has 
come about We only note here the fact 
that 10 the 500088 townsand villages in British 
India there are only 210131 educational 
institutions of all kinds and grades. We 
shall be told that in the pre-British ijeriod 
fhe schools in India were mostly primary 
schools Let it be so, —oven in the matter 
of primary schools tliere are now only 168013 
of them in the 5000SS towns and villages of 
Bnfish India Therefore, there lias been a 
decline in primary education in India under 
British rule. 

To meet ’this deficiency in the supply of 
educational institutions, foreign Christian 
missions have opened schools of various 
Linds and grades From the first, many or 
most of them ha\e received help from the 
public treasury, that is, from money paid by 
fhe Indian taxpayer. 

No European country has been at every 
period of its history adequately supplied 
with schools. Take the case of England. 
Its cdocatioual needs hare been gradually 
supplied But we do not find tliat any 
German, or American, or Belgian, or any 
other foreign mission opened a number of 
schools there. 

In India, on the contrary, we find our- 
selves in the pitiful position of receiving 
educational chanty from foreigners, though 
the Government could have, if it liked, 
so mauaged matters as to csfiabli-h cr get 
established a network of schools all over the 
land. TTic depressing and demoralising 
result is that a feeling of helplessness .and 
inferiority is created in the niiuds of tho 
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Indian people — the feeling, namely, that they 
are beggars and cannot educate their own 
children. The reply will be. “Why don’t you 
do so with your own resources ?” That is an 
unfair question. Because, our resources for 
public wort are taken by the Government, 
the Government-established munieipalilies, 
district boards, etc., in the shape of taxes, 
rates etc. In spite of that fact, however, we 
do educate ourselves with our remaining 
resources. For example, in Bengal, most of 
the secondary schools and colleges were 
founded and are conducted and maintained 
by private bodies. 

To sura up, if the Government had done 
its duty directly and through the public bodies 
created by it, we should not have been 
recipients of any foreign educational chanty. 
Benevolence does good, but it does harm 
also. It pauperises, and saps the manhood 
and sense of self-respect of the recipients of 
charity 

Let us pass on now to the sphere of 
tnedioal help. Here, also, we are recipients 
of foreign charity, with the resulting depress- 
ing and demoralising etfecL India has been 
a cause of the prosperity of Great Britain 
and some other countries, which do not 
depend on foreign missionary charity for 
medlcM help. But the country from which 
other counfries have derived a great part 
of their wealth has to depend, beggar-like. 
partly on foreign medical charity .—sacb has 
been the political, industrial and ' commercial 
e.tplojtatioD to which it has been subjected 

The natural resouices of India arc such 
that any Government conducted solely with 
the aim of doing good to its people, can 
very well meet nil their educational and 
medical needs, without creating in Iheir 
minds a craving for foreign charity But 
such have been the administration and ex- 
ploitation of India that both combined have 
created a \ast field for cdacational and 
medical chanty. 

To feed the hungry is a very praise- 
worthy act. We do not blame but rather 
praise the missionaries for their famine rebel 
work by opening orphanages, etc. But what 
are the causes of India's famines under 
British rule ? No doubt, there were famines 
in India in the prc-Brifish poriod ; but they 
were neither so frequent, nor were spread 
over such large areas and affected such vast 
numbers of people, as in the British period 
^Ve need not here inquire wby this is so 
We onl> note that, whereas in modern tiroes. 


famines have become unknown in the advanced 
Earopean countries, in India, a land of 
vast resources inhabited by an iudustrions 
population, and ruled by an enlightened 
Euroj/ean uation, the people have every bow 
and then over large areas to depend on state 
charity, private Indian charity and foreign 
missionary charify. 

Foreign missions gain credit and converts 
by their famine work. We do not grudge 
them either. What we want to say is that 
their philanthropic opportunity is bom of con- 
ditions which in their turn are due to 
We<tcm Political, Indnstrial and Commercial 
Imperialism. Famished people cannot but 
appreciate the work of the hand that feeds. 
But the facts cannot be ignored that to 
receive charity is demoralising and that the 
occasions for the receipt of snch charity with 
the consequent demoralisation need not have 
arisen. 

Take again what happened after the 
iloodiog of North Bengal. One of the 
causes of this disaster was the way in which 
railway embankments wero made without 
leaving a snSicient number of culverts of 
sufficient size. That shows that railways hare 
been constmeted with greater regard for 
high dividends than for tho 8.afety, prosperity 
and be-alth of the people. For railways baio 
been the causes of occasional floods accom- 
panied by loss of human lives and cattle and 
of crops, and are a perennial cause of malaria. 

Now. if Hood relief work or antimalarial 
actiijties oiTer opportUDitie'» to philanthropist-, 
to do good, they arc indebted to Industrial 
Imperialism for such opportunitie®. 

Tlie Rev. Mr Macmillan of Benares, now 
of Fiji, once exhorted Indi.ans to go to Fiji, 
not merely for making money but also to 
educate and otherwise help and uplift the 
Indian population there Mr. C. F. Andrews 
also once reminded our people that they luid 
b duty to do to Indian emigrants abroad. The 
duty consisted in sending Indian men to 
them who would bo able to giie them edu- 
cation .and medical help and also spiritual 
guidanco and instruction. These exhortations 
and reminders w era proper and quite well 
and we took them in the spirit in which they 
were written, and lent our support to them. 

At the same time we wish to say without 
ineaning any offence that thcEuropean gentle- 
men and ladies who havo dene and do good 
work for the Indians in Fiji, South Africa, 
etc, arc indebted for such opportunities for 
their good work to tho combined eflects of 
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"Westera Political and Indnstrial Imperialism. 
So, wLiie we do not in the least minimise the 
duty which we owe to our countrymen 
abroad, and while we consider the European 
friends worthy of lore and respect, we are 
constrained also to observe that whatever 
philanthropic work Europeans do for our 
countrymen abroad are only some atonement 
for the evils caused by their compatriots and 
co-religionists. It is also to be observed that 
it is not quite as easy for Indians to live and 
work for their countrymen in lands which 
discriminate against Indians as it is for 
Earopean humanitarians. This produces a 
feeling of depression and a sense of inferio- 
rity in us, inasmuch as we are unable Jo 
do what these Europeans do. 

If 3Ir. A. 0. Hume, Sir TVilliaa TVedder- 
burn and other friends of India had been 
able to win self-rule for India, it would have 
done soinegood to India Bat it wouldalso have 
been tliongbt that Indians were such weaklings 
that they could not themselves win freedom 
for themselves. That wonld have left an 
enduring sense of inferiority in the minds 
of Indians. If Dr. ^Irs. Annie Besant's Com- 
monwealth of India Bill becomes law, It will 
confer some ciricand political rigbtsos Indians, 
but at the same time Indians will have 
to feel that they were an inferior people 
who could not win freedom for themsfelves 
without European leadership. It would, 
therefore, be an act of wisdom on the 
part of those British statesmen who 
consider Indians racially inferior to themselves 
and who want to produce or conserve that 
sense of inferiority in our minds to make the 
Commonwe.illh of India Bill an Act of Parlm- 
ment as early as possible. The help of 
Europeans as equals, comrades, assistants, etc., 
is always welcome ; but their leadership 
has its moral disadvantages as weff as 
its advantages 

In conclusion, we wish to observe that 
the motives of Political Imperialisra and 
Capitalistic Imperialism on the one band and 
those of Philanthropic Imperialism on the 
other may be and often are different, but 
very often they arc — it may be unintention- 
ably — found to work together and even 
Philanthropic Imperialism is not without 
its depressing and other bad effects on the 
philanthropized peoples. 

Achievements of Mysore Unfyersity 

In his introductory speech on the report 


of the Mysore University reorganisation com- 
mittee, Dr. Brajendranafli Seat, its Yice- 
Chancellor, thusenumerated the reforms already 
carried out in that University . — 

We have made the study of Economics more 
thorough and scientiBc by opemns analytical, 
statistical and mathematical sections,— of History 
more concrete and realistic by linking it np with 
archaeobgy and documentary study,— of Philosophy 
mote living by placing it en rappoi I with the most 
recent advances of contemporary thought and 
science, on the one hand,and the priceless inhented 
culture of India on the other, we have added 
Mathematics and Ezperimeotal Psychology as key 
sciences to the humanistic studies on the Arts 
side, .and we have removed the old system of 
‘water-tight and* light-proof compartments’ between 
the physico-mathematical and thebiologi al sciences. 
We have added a Medical Faculty with a Univer- 
sity diploma as well as a University degree, we 
have opened a department of Teaching as the 
first step towards a Faculty and placed it on an 
exact basis of mental tests and measurements.— 
we have taken over the Department of Archaeology 
and are costesipiatisg excavations in Talksd and 
other ancient sites, we have a scheme for aFaculty 
of Oriental Learomg for which we have deputed 
a capable officer to the Oriental Institute of the 
London Voiversity who is receiving up-to-date 
training in the allied departments of Culture. 
History and Arcbccology and will shortly proceed 
to Egypt for an apprenticeship in Excavation work 
under the auspices of that University ; Snallv, in 
view o' the coming department of Chemical Tech- 
nologv wc have deputed another capable officer to 
the London University, who is also attending 
suitable Polytechnic counes in London. Neither 
must we forget the large extensions of our Science 
laboratories in our College of Science and of our 
EnsinecriDg Installations m our College of Engi- 
neenog to which we have just add^ a mach- 
ue^ed department of Electrical Engineering in 
view of hydro-electric developments in the State. 

He added that “all this building work, these 
addifioas of wings aud facades, of pilasters 
aud balustrades, have been inspired by a 
steady vision of the complete edifice; and 
it is this complete edifice that the reor^anisa- 
tioD committee has worked out in general 
plan and outline. ” "We intend hereafter to 
give an idea of this general plan and 
outline. 


CommaonI Bepresentation in Proportion 
to Numbers 

’ On the motion of a Musalman Swarajist 
member, a resoliifion has been carried at a 
meeting of the Bengal Council, from which 
tho Swarajists walked out, in favour of the 
Mnsalmans having representation in proportion 
to their numerical strength in tho Province, 
the interests of small minorities being safe- 
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KUfirdcd by special provision being made for 
their representation. 

We have all along been against the 
separate representation of clifTerent religious 
communities and classes. Our attitudp remains 
unchanged. 

But supposing communal representation 
is to be retained, any changes that may bo 
required to bo made in the numbers of rcprc* 
sentatives of the Hindus and Moslems 
and other communities, should be made 
simultaueously in all the provinces. The 
present numbers of MoMom members are 
according to the Lucknovr pact, by which in 
provinces where the Ifoslems are in a minor- 
ity they have got a larger number of 
members than their numerical strength would 
entitle them to and in provinces where they 
form the majority they have got a lesser 
number than they could claim according to 
their numerical strength 

If now in determining the number of their 
members, their numerical strength alone 
IS to be made the only deciding coosideration. 
then the principle should in fairness hold 
good in every province— both where they 
are in a majority and where they are in the 
minority. . . 

Hence, the question ought to have been 
raised in the Central Legislature 

One important consideration has been all 
along lost sight of RepresenUtmn according 
to the numerical strength of cot^uoities 
really presupposes universal adult suffrage for 
both men and women In a province, a com- 
munity may be strong in numbers, but oo 
account of its backwardness it may, in the 
absence of universal adult suffrage, possess a 
smaller number of voters than aootoer 
community which is numerically smaller 
but more advanced In such a ca«e, if 
the numerically larger community were to 
possess the right to return members in 
proportion to its numerical strength, what 
would really hapt-en would be that in 
the case of this community a smaller 
number of voters would elect a larger number 
of members than the larger number of voters 
belonginf' to the other and smaller but more 
advanced community. Therefore, man for 
man a voter of the former (backward) community 
would count for more than a voter belonging 
to the latter (advanced) community ! 

For all these reasons, we say, in the first 
place, that there ought not to be any separate 
communal represeotatioo at all; secondly, that 
if there is to be communal representahon, the 


election should be by mived electorates; in 
the third place, that if the Lucknow pact is 
to bo changetl it should bo changed in all 
the provinces according to some fair and 
consistent principle; in the fourth place, that 
the number of representatives assigned to a 
community should be in proportion, not to 
Us total ' numerical strength, but to the 
number of voters It possesses; in tlie fifth 
place, that if the number of members is to 
be fived according to total numerical strength 
alone, that should be done after the intro- 
duction of universal adult suffrage for both 
men and women; and lastly, that at the 
end of a definitely fived period, not in any 
case cveeeding twenty-five years, communal 
representation should cease altogether. 


Dyarchy for N -W. T. P. 

At tho time of this writing, we Jo not 
know whether the N-W.F. Province is to 
have dyarchy or not It is also not clear 
whether the majority of the inhabitants of 
that Province want that “boon,” which the 
other provinces do uot now consider quite _n 
boon. Muhammadau opinion is not also iinaiil- 
inous in the matter. But if the majority 
want the “Reforms,” there must be very 
strong reasons indeed for not grntifying.their 
desire Xo doubt, Musalmans are in an 
overwhelming majority in the province. But 
Hindus are in as overMielraing a majority 
ID Behar and Orissa and a still more over- 
whelraiog majority in Madras; and both tlie<e 
Provinces have bad dyarchy from the very 
introduction of the "Reforms.” The Kohat 
atrocities are brought up against the X -TV. 
F. P. ITiey took place wlien “law and order,” 
the adrainistratioo of justice and every other 
department of Government were in the hands 
of the bureaucracy After the introduction 
of dyarchy, law and order and the admini- 
stration of justice, being reserved subjects, 
would continue to be in the hands of the 
bureaucracy So the prevention of or conniv- 
ance at atrocities would rest with the burc.au- 
cracy as before 

If a minority were asked to choose 
between trusting in the sense of justice, 
neighbonrliness andgenerosity of the majority 
of the permanent inhabitants of a phico 
or in foreign rulers who are birds of 
passage, perhaps the minority would be wise 
to choose the former alternative. But this is a 
matter in which we are not competent to 
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offer definite advice, being ignorant of condiUons 
and feelings in the N.-W. F. Province. 
All religious communities in India ought, 
hotvever, to bear in raind that no communitj 
can expect to bo in the majority every- 
where. All communities ought to try to 
adapt themselves to differing conditions 
in different provinces. 

It has been said that N.-'W, F.P. is backward 
in edncation. But wo find froru tho Indian 
census report for 1921 that tho number of 
persons per thousand who are literate are 
50 in N.-W. F. P., 46 in the Punjab with 
Delhi, 42 in the United Provinces, 49 in 
Central Provinces and Berar and 51 in Bihar 
and Orissa. And in (ho latest report on 
education in India we find that in 1924 the 
percentage of total scholars to population 
was 2.W in N.-WF. P, 2. 53 in (he United 
Provinces and tho same in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, 

To h.'ive dyarchy the Provinco ooght to 
be able to pay its way, which wo understand 
itdoesoot doat present lu .Musalman Inhabi- 
tants hare intimate social and other retatious 
with the tran^frooticr independent or semi- 
independeot tribes who aro turbulent. That 
has to be con«idered. It being a bolder 
province, the defence of India his also to be 
kept in view. But neither internal law and 
order nor the charge of the army is mado 
over to Ministers under dyarcliy. So the 
problem of India’s defence at the north-west 
frontier is not an insuperable diSicuUy in 
the way of tho Provioco making beginnings 
in representative government. 


Discoveries delating to Ancient Civilization 
in Sind 

Interesting ’additions hav*! been made recently 
to tlie di'Cuveries pre\iousiy nwdej by Mr. K. 1). 
Baiiom of the ludun Archaeological Doparlmcjt 
at Muheno baro. iu Sind, relatiogio theciviJizalion 
vhicli tlviurjshed and frJ] jn ihe laJJey «f IJie 
Lidus^ not later than the thud millPDDium before 

Sir John Marshall, Djector-Gcneral of Archaeo- 
logy. lias fpeiil most of the v inter diieolirg the 
excavation-^. The ojierations weie mofii fiuilfuL 
Tlicy revealed f^paciou'. well designed and ron- 
Slniued buriit-bnck. buildings and disclosed a 
system of house aad street drainage even more 
elaborate lli in had alreidy been report^. There 
were al-o fuund three la-ge statues of oroamentaliy 
draped figines and there were ludicatjous that 
others niiuht tie fuund ' 

The nev'pst finds include a considerable collec- 
tion of gold jewellery corresponding with* the 
beantifully made specimens already uneatlbi^ and 

46—14 


most valmhlo of all. a dozen nr more skeletons of 
what has beeu called the Didr-Sumemn period. 
These Were lying in one room of a house, and 
along with the statues will greatly helo in the 
determiosfion of the ethnic origia of the people 
of this ancient civilization. 

W© understand that Mr. Biraja Santar 
Onha. who has bad previous experience of 
anthropological research in India and later 
conducted anthropological investigations in 
America in connecfion with the Smith- 
sonian Institution after further training at 
Harvard University, has been asked to proceed 
to Mohenjo Daro to study tho finds from the 
anthropological aud ethnological points of 
view. We learn further that Mr. R. D. 
Baoerji also is at Mohenjo Daro. 

It IS to be hoped th.it photographs aud 
descriptions of tho finds will be published 
first in India, before Sir John Marshall sends 
them to some British or American paper in 
order to earn a big honorarium, as he did 
when Mr. Hanerji made the first discoveries. 


Some Points m Sir Abdcr Babim’a 
Aligarh Speech 


In Ms “famous” Aligarh speech, Sir Abdor 
Rahim said, “they are all actnated by n 
common anxiety to see that no public 
mea«nre of importance overrides or overlooks 
the interests of the »0 million Muslims.” 
Hero the speaker begged the v hole question; 
as if the lodmn Natiooal Congress, which 
has been very largely from the first a 
movement organised and carried on by tlie 
Hindus, or even the Hindu Maliavabha has 
ever advocated or fought for any public 
measure of that description * Will Sir Abdur 
name a single one? 

Sir Abdur also delivered himself thus:— 


The fact, liowever. is that the Ilindux and 
JlfM5sofwi«/is are not two religious sects, like the 
Frote^'anta and Knm.m Callioiiui of Lnglai'd, 
but farm two disOncI communities or yexjiles 
and so they legArd themselves. Tlieir resi-ecuve 
attitudes towartls life, iheir di'tioctive ciiltuie, 
civilizauon and social habits, their tradilions and 
history, no less tlian tlieir rehgion. divide them 
so completely that the fact lhal they have lived 
lo the same country for nearly a thousand Tears 
has centnbuted hardly anything lo their fusion 
iato a natron A mir-’litv spirjlua! spell separates 
the ”30 millions of Hindus, not only from the <0 
millions of Indian Muslims, but from the rest of 
humanity, while it divides Ibe Hindus themselves 
internally into groups which know «o social 
commerce with one another. Cnste. with its cruel 
dottnne of uniouchabihty, ha" survived many a 
B/^.wi coi.TulsiOD. It has baflled all the efforts 
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oE Buddha and Asoka, oE Akbar and Atiraiigzeb, 
and the Eoi^Hsh panacea of nationatisoi has brought 
not more unity but worse divisions. 

Before we' proceed to examine the speaker’s 
dictuv it is necessary to consider what an 
eminent' and orthodox Moslem leader like 
Maulana Shautat All thinks of the Moslem 
League and its session at Aligarh, where Sir 
Abdur Rahim delivered his precious speech. 
The Maulana inarecent speech of his de:dared 
that the “so-called Muslim League was 
neither a League nor Muslim.” He said 
further ; — 


From Cawnpore, I reached Aligarh, the nerve- 
centre of reactionaries They are the usual prowl- 
ers from nook and corner scattered round the 
camp-fire of the present Government Maboined 
All, myself and Dr.ilchamed went to seetheTaua- 
sha which was to beguile the Muslims into the 
crawling Jane o! JoraJty to the British. Sir Abdae 
Rahim was an old friend of mine and I expect^ 
great things from him . but dve vears of bad 
company bad told on his moral backbone Mr. 

' Jinuah m immaculate clothes and bla^k “Astrakhan’ 
Angora cap wassupportins him ontherigbt and that 
mischievous reactionary. Dr Ziauddin Ahmed, was 
on his left, Between these two masterful personal- 
tties, the President was sinking deeper and deeper 
into the morass 

Let us now see what Musalman scholars 
themselves have to say on the absurd theory 
that the Hindus and Indian Muslims are two 
distinct peoples, etc Professor S Ehuda 
Bakhsh, who is a great-Islamio scholar which 
Sit Abdur is not, and who hails from a 
place which is a few hundred miles nearer 
to Afgbaaistao, Turkistan, Persia and Arabia 
than Sir Abdur’s home, flatly contradicted 
the Midnapore knight soon after he had 
unburdened himself of his ethnological, 
anthropological and sociological discoveries 
Mr. Khuda Bakhsh rightly holds that the vast 
majority of Indian Muslims are Hindus who 
have accepted the religion of Islam. 

Another distinguished Islamic scholar and 
llsbib pf AJig^rb, vhs> 
lives nearer still to Persia, Arabia, etix, than 
either Sir Abdur or Mr. Khuda Bakhsh, wrote 
recently in the course of an article in the 
New Orient on the racial origin of Indian 
JIusalmans : — 


There are people who imagine that Islam has 
been always the same. This is. no doubt, true so 
far as the letter- of the law is concerned. But 
everythine depends upon the nature o! the inter- 
pretine mind, and the Arab Persian and ladiaa 
interpretations of Islam are as different as vanons 
moral structures raised on the same lormai 
foundations can be. To the Arab the new faith 
was a inessase of hope, to the Fersiam consolation 
' for hi8 philosophical pessimism, to the Indians a 
new frame-work for his mctaphysiaal epecnlatioiis. 


which but slightly modified the immemorial 
enstoms of his country. , 

It is said that the Mussalmans liave adopted 
from the Hindus many customs which are not 
found in their faith—Umdu customs are no doubt 
everywhere with us and accompany us from the 
cradle to the grave. But they hare corns to us 
not through adoplation but inheriimee. 

I do not say that this survival of Hinduism or 
Indtanisafion of Islam, by whichever name we all 
it, was good or bad. That ouestion ivill be decided 
by eveiy man according to his temperament, but 
no careful observer can fail to see its all-pervading 
influence. The bird may escape from its cage, but 
it canaot fly oat of the atmosphere that surrounds 
it and supports it in its flight. On the two fund^ 
mental institutions of our social hfe, the family and 
the caste, our outlook is the ancient outlook of 
Hinduism. Islam knows nothing oficaste: its 
whole attitude is one of democraticequality : cons^ 
qnently Hindus who became ilussalmans could 
not refuse to dma with each other or to pray in 
the siioe siososA But fbe spirited tbecaste system 
lived on. none-the-less. Muslim converts persisted 
in marrying among converts from their own caste 
with (be inenCabfe resalt that the caste systemwas 
transform^ instead of being overthrown. Here and 
there a few concessions were made to the new 
epint of social demccrecy. but the great pillar of 
the VICIOUS system remained unshaken. Social 
opinion crushed the freedom Islam had allowed 
to the indmdual and made intermaste inarriagea 
as itn^sihle in the new creed as they were la 

Islam as a formal faith has always etood in 
sharp contrast with Ilioduism. but ITindiiism is 
esseotulfr a social system and as such it is followed 
hv the Mussalmans of India as well as the Umdns. 
This « the foundation of our national unity. 

Muslim ntes of birth, marriage and death are 
closely analogous to Hindu ntes 

IT© regret there is aeither time nor space 
to quote more from Professor Habib’s 
article Nor have we space here to dwell 
at Icogth on what have been called “taints 
ol Hinduism’’ in the Census Reports. Suffice 
it to say that in Bengal, 

“Even now it is not peculiar to find Muham- 
madans in some parts of the province make 
offenngs to some tree or even at a temple dedi- 
ratpi) to Ibo Ihrin A’Ab e)oss: IbPir 

Uiodn neighbors.—’’ Bengal Census Brporl. 1921. 
p. 159. 

In the India Census Report, 1921, p. 115, 
we read — 

"Were are ..oommuaities among the Muham- 
madan population, chiefly among converts from 
luodutstn, whose religious ntual and exorcises 
nave a very strong tinge of Hinduism and who 
retain caste and .observe Hindu festivals and 
ceremonies along with those of tbeir own religion.’’ 

Examples follow. There are also descrip- 
tions of certain "border-land sects” of the 
Bombay Presidency, which were classified as 
Hinda-Mubammadans in the Bombay Report 
and Tables of 1911. 
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We are neither apologistsfornor defenders 
of caste ; we are against it in both opinion 
and practice. But we may be allowed to 
Say that caste exists in fact, though not in 
theory, among Jfuslims, Christians, etc-, also. 
There is even untonchability among some 
Muslims. It is an absurd exaggeration to 
say that Hindus are separated from the rest 
of humanity by an impassable spiritual 
barrier. Hinduism has influenced both Islam 
and Christianity, the former through Sufism 
and in other ways, and the latter in various 
directions. Similarly, it is an exaggeration 
and a falsehood to say that the caste groups 
of Hindns know no social commerce with 
one another. Nor is it correct to say that 
caste has baffled all efforts to modify it or 
mitigate its rigours. Its rigidity has con- 
siderably relaxed, and, not to speak of the 
widely prevalent practice of interdining, even 
intarcasta marriages have throughout history 
taken place in some part or other of the 
country and are even now gaining ^uod. 

As regards the origin of the Indian }Ias- 
lims we have the following in the Censns 
Report of India, 1921, Vol. I, p, 116 

“The distribution of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion has depended chiefly on historical coosiaen- 
tions which were desenbod in the i9n report and 
need not bo again discussed. It was there pointed 
out that, while the Muhammadans of the eastern 
tracts (i.e.. Beoffal, Assam, etc.) and of Madras were 
almost entirely descendants of converts from 
Hinduism, by so means a lanre proportion even of 
the Muhammadans of the Punjab are really of 
foreign blood, the estimate of the Punjab superin- 
tmdent being about 16 per cent The proportion 
advances of course as one proceeds further north- 
west” 


The full significance of these observations 
will be understood when it is added that 
The Muhammadans of Bengal form more than 
one-third, 37.78 per cent, of the whole num- 
ber of Muhammadans in India,” and "are 
nearly twice as those in the Panjab”, etc. 

Sir Abdur Rahim has made some allcga- 
tioDs. which can deserve to be examined and 
refuted only if he quotes chapter and verse 
Some of the‘=e are, that 


A certain class of Hindu politicians” "appeal 
to the lower ins^hncts of the community.” ‘A sec- 
uon of .them have specialised m vilifying all 
Muslim institutions, including Islam it^li ; some 
in dJstorfiDff history to make out that do good bas 
ajine to In.dia from the advent of Islam, andpiao- 
ticmly all m proving that the Muslim commamty 
13 mcompetent and composed of no better mater^ 
-than the lowest classes of their unCouchaWca." 

“In fact some of the Hindu leaders have talked 
publicly of dnvmg out the Muslims from India as 
the Spaniards expelled the Moors from Spam, that 


is, unless they perform Stiddbi and become Hin- 
dus or submit to their full political programme. 
Either of these alternatives would, according to 
their calculation, lead to the other. Vfe shall, 
undoubtedly, be a big mouthful for our friends to 
swaUow.” 

Let us first know who, if any, have said these 
things, and then it can be considered whether 
they are men of sufficient responsibility, 
worth, and standing in public life to be en- 
tiUed to have their utterances seriously no- 
ticed. Personally, we are not aware of any 
responsible Hindu leader uttering nonsense 
like most of what Sir Abdur Rahim attributes 
to his opponents. 

“To convert Mnsalmans in millions into 
Hindnism” — if that be the declared object of 
any Hindu leader or association— stands on 
a different footing from tho foolish things 
attributed to “a certain class of Eindn poli- 
ticians”, etc. There are large numbers of 
Christian and Moslem enthusiasts who believe 
10 converting andhopo to convert all mankind, 
not to speak of millions, to tbeir respective 
faiths. Why should it then be considered 
an offence for Hindus to think of converting 
Mnslims ? Nor is conversion of non-Hindus 
to Hinduism a new thing. 

In ancient times many nou-Arync tribes 
were Hindnised. Scythians and others be- 
came Hindus. Even some Oreeks who had 
settled in India accepted Hinduism and be- 
came Hindus. Later, animistic tribes like 
Santal^ Bhils, Oraons, etc., are becoming 
Hindnised ; so that in Censns Reports 
onefiods Hindu Sanhals and aniroistSaotals, etc., 
separately mentioned and enumerated. For 
ioformatioo on the qnestioo of the Brahman- 
ising of the non-Aryan or casteless tribes, tide 
“Census of India”, 1911, Vol. J, p. 121 ; Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s Eassy on Missionary and non- 
3Iissioaary Religions ; Risley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, page XV ; Assam 
Census Report for 1891, Vo], I, pp. 83, 8i, 
and Bengal Census Report for 1901, page 
152. 

Instances of reconversion of whole groups 
from Christianity and Islam to Hindnism 
within recent historical times have been 
given in Census Reports. We read m the 
'‘Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, page 121: — 

"Apart from these recent efforts, it appears that 
here and there small comnmnilies of Clinstian and 
Muhammadan converts have drifted back into Hin- 
duism. The Orap and Varap Agris of the Thana 
distiTCt of Bombay are said to have reverted to 
Hinduism from Christianity less than a century ago. 
Tho Kirpal Bhandaris of Uie same district were 
fondbty converted to Christianity by the Portognese. 
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Rut wore afterwards aeeoptod l>ack info Ilindni^m. 
Tho llatiA Kunbh and Sheikhadis of HomMy ha»o 
weo referred to m paraitraph IGG. KeRardinif 
those 0 * Haroda. the local aupcrintcndeot writes 
that they l>ocamo Muhammedans afjoiit three cen- 
turies ago. -but have cradually abandoned their 
Miihnmmmadan praciices. and many of them were 
recently admitted into the Vaishnava sccta of 
Ramanand and Swami Narayan." 

Thoro is an old Sanskrit smrili called 
JOerala Sinrili, which proscribes the expiatory 
ritos to bo performed for roconvcrfinfc Musal- 
mans andotlier non-IIindus into Hinduism. 

Sir Abdur Rahim is not accuiato in 
stating that tho Hindu raorenients ho con- 
demns ‘'wore trying to convert Mohammedans 
back to Hinduism to sicell the ranks of 
untouchables". The llulkana Rajputs of Agra 
district, who have been reeonrerted to 
Hinduism in hundreds, ere not untouchables. 
Nor have other converts to Hinduism become 
untouchables. Of course, they aio not classed 
with Brahmins But Jloslem converts also 
are net classed with Saiylds. 

“It might be said that theso ■moveiueots were 
orgamzeaiD self-defence. What was the ot^asion 
for such defence, aod ags(n«t whom ? Was it 
agaust Eoglishmen 7 It was not said eo.“ 

The reference to defence “against English- 
men” is a contemptible effort to gam their 
favour. Out supposing Hindus want to 
defend themselves against the encroachments 
of Englishmen and get back their owo. what 
is there wrong in it? The Hindu movements 
which Sir Abdur rovifes may be quite justly 
meant to defend the Hindu community agamst 
the Christian and Muslim communities lo the 
sense of preventing or decreasing conversion 
from Hinduism to Clinstianity and Islam 
As it has been found that Muslim leaders 
generally have a communal outlook and 
demand more than tbeir just share of political 
representation, the Hindu Mahssabba can 
rigfrtfy try to defsod jnsi Hiadn rights 
against Muslim encroachment Further, 
during riots, tho comparatively greater 
solidarity of Slusliras gives them an advantage 
over the Hindus That may have led Hindus 
to think of acquiring greater solidarity by 
various means. It has also become necessary 
to take steps to protect Hindu widows and 
other Hindu women against the brutalities 
of some men who are a disgrace to the 
Muslim community and who have do idea 
of the true and higher teachings of Isiam. 

In Sir Abdur Rahim’s opinion, Shuddhi 
and other Hindu movements are the causes 
of riots Possibly that is so only in 


Romo few instances, owing to tlio misunder- 
sfanding and m'isintorpretalion of Ihoir ob- 
jects. But why did riots occur every now 
ond then long before the Bangathan and 
the Mahasahha movements came into being? 

Sir Abdfir claims to have altcays fought 
for the advance of the nation as a whole. 
TrVo have no desire to deprive him of tho 
consolation of thinking that he has. He 
indirectly accuses Hindas in many passages 
of having a narrow outlook, and boasts of 
the Muslim “international outlook”. Let ns 
take a few facts into consideration. 

An intorna{ion.al outlook doss not exclude 
the welfare of one’s own community. But 
whenever famines, floods, cvclones, earth- 
quakes and epidemics ravage East and North 
Bengal, where Jlaslims form a majorityof 
the population, (he Ifuslims do very little 
for the relief of their own co-religionists, 
Tliat is'done by the narrow-minded Hindus. 
Tho fthadi Pratisthan, a predomioantiy Hindu 
RiovcioeDt. benefits at least as many Mus- 
lims as Hindus. In the second aunaal re- 
port of the Abhava Ashram of Comilla, it ‘ 
is stated that 4175 persoos received help 
from its outdoor dispensary, of whom 2396 
Were Muslims. In the school maintained by 
this Ashram, out of 120 pupils, 72 are 
Jfosalmans. The workers and conductors are 
all Hindus, who observe no caste distinction 
on prioeiple and in practice. In the fiiteenth 
annual Report of the So*ciety for the Improvo- 
taeotol the Backward Classes of Bengal and 
Assam, we find that it maintains 406 schonls 
in 20 districts of Bengal and Assam. “Of 
tho total number of children, both boys and 
girls, receiving tuition in these schools, 
lix , 16389, the largest number, 5464, come 
from the Namasudra community, and the 
next largest number, 3023, from the Muham- 
madan communtty." But among its sub- 
senbers we find the names of only two 
Musalmau gentlemen, not of Sir Abdur Rahim 
or of any of his fiery followers. 

Will Sir Abdur Rahim kindly name any 
entirely or predominantly Muslim organisa- 
tion which benefits Hindus to the extent 
that Hindu efforts benefit Muslims? We 
will then admit his claim to have a wider 
outlook thdn the Hindus. 

As for Muslim “ interuational outlook, ” 
it is not really international, Wt it is a 
cowmi/nafoutlookspread over countries which 
have a Muslim population and is interest- 
ed only in the fortunes and fate of the Mus- 
lims there. Real internationalism is interested 
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in the welfare of nil peoples of all coaotries, 
irrespective of their creed. 

Bat even as resard<j the qaalified credal 
iaterDstionalism of the Muslims, may we nst 
what Sir Ahdar Rahim and. his fellow-flat- 
terers of Englishmen were doing when the 
IThifafat was in danger and the Torirs were 
fighting for freedom ? Were they not either in 
the enjoyment of power and pelf or seeking 
for the same, whilst the narrow-minded Hindus 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Moslems and 
gave what moral and other support they 
could to the Turks ? 

Sir Abdnr Rahim 

‘‘emnhasized the fact that the Mohammedans 
of India could not he ieoored in any poli'ieal 
advance that was in store for India without doing 
the greatest harm to the niUon itself.” 

Asif anyresponsible Hindu wanted to ignore 
or ever opposed just Muslim claims! Sc far as 
he is himself personally concerned, has he 
forgotten that Hinda organs and associations 
amongst others protested against the super- 
session of his claims tothoofficiating governor- 
ship of Bengal ? And does he not know 
that it is mainly Hindus and ofher non- 
Muslims who sowed and men like him came 
afterwards to claim a share in the harvest? 

Says the Ifidnapcre knight.*— 

We Muslims mast tell these politicians frankly 
and erpiKiilr that their eWnt {fiat India hefcmes 
■sou’lt/ fa tha Hindus t* jiremsttroxis and unfounded 
■and u unjntt to India tiself. 

Sir Abdur may be safely challenged to 
name any sane Hindu politician who has pnl 
forward such a claim. 

As a matter of fact, in the sense of 
material possession, India at present belongs 
neither to Hindus nor to Muslims nor to any 
other Indians; it belongs to the English In 
any other sense it belongs to all natives of 
the soil 

Rabindranath Tagore has tried repeatedly 
to impress on our minds the truth that India 
cannot belong to anybody by his simply 
being bom in the country and living in it; 
it must be made one’s ^own by one’s sclf- 
•sacrificing labours for making it an ideal 
county to live in. Part of what the poet 
said ia reply to the address presented to 
him at Abhaya Ashram, Commilla, has been 
thus roughly translated ; — 

The country is not one's own hy mere acddent 
of birtli but becomes so by ones life’s contnhntion. 
An animat has eot its fur bat man has sat to spin 
and V. eave because what the animal has pot it has 
got once for all and ready-made, ’t is for man to 


rearrange and reshnffle for his purposes materials 
he finds ptaced hefire him. That we were so long 
kept from realising India in her true self is due to 
the fact that we have not by daily endeavour 
created her moment bv moment making her health- 
ful and fruitful. Let us not cherish the dream that 
Rwaraj taa be ours by some extraneous happenings 
It nan be oiira m so far as w© Ruoeeed in permea- 
ting our consciousness throughout thecouutryby 
service. 

It Cannot be contended that Muslims have 
rendered this kind of service to the country 
to a greater extent than the Hindus or even 
to an equal extent 

There is one proposition the truth of 
which even Sir Abdur Rahim cannot deny. 
It is that the Hindus belong to India and 
to India alone Iheir pride of their past 
is concerned solely with India, their visions 
of the future are connected with India. Even 
of the Muslim period of India there are 
things in which Hindus take pride. A great 
Hioda like Ranade has described what todia 
owes to the Muslims. In the living present 
Hindu idealists live for India and are prepared 
to die for it. It is difi'erent with IndUu Mus- 
lims. They are not proud of ancient Indian 
culture. Tbeir eyes are turned towards some 
foreign coaotries in Asia. They can think 
of ao indepeodent India only on condit’ons. 
They can bear to think of a fresh successfol 
invasion of India by foreign Musalmans in 
certain circumstances ; nay, they would even 
desire it in those circumstances 

In fact, Swaraj seems to the generality of 
MosUm politiciaos the Hindu’s concern. 
Muslims would agree to it as an act of 
coodescinsioa on their part on certain exor- 
bitant conditions to be accepted by the 
Hindus. ?o that, in reality, instead of the 
Hindus thinking that India belongs solely 
to them, it is the Muslims who by their 
conduct make it appear as if the country 
belonged only to the Hindus and its fate, 
tbsretore. concerned the Hindus exclusively 
or more than the Muslims. The latter would 
much rather thiuk and dream of Turkey 
{not noip), Arabia, Morocco, etc, and send 
their money there, instead of to famine- or 
flood-strickeu East Bengal Moslems “ryots and 
labourers,” of whose “interests” Sir Abdur 
glibly speaks but to whom no famous Muslim 
leader, from the Aga Khan downwards, ever 
gave a morsel of food daring famine. The 
arrangement is that they are to be kept alive 
by the narrow-minded Hindus in such times 
in order that afterwards the vastness of their 
DUrobers may be exploited by Sir Abdur and 
men of his ilk ! 
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When -a man has been aR along fight- 
ing freedom's battle finds fault withtho unirise 
and unpractical rcvolntionarics, some of whom 
aro even criminals, it is easy to bear with 
him and c\cn support him. Dut when a man 
of a different stamp sneers at the revolution- 
aries, one can only pity him for his incapacity 
to imagine the existence of that ardent love 
of freedom which sometimes unfor^nately 
leads impatient youth toimprudent.UDpntctical, 
and even criminal courses. There should be 
certainly condemnation for such youth, but 
also pity; — never sneering remarks from men 
wlio never made any sacrifices forthe country 
or sufTered for it and aro incapable of any 
noble idealism. 

Says Sir Abdiir Rahim: — 

These politicians who would eliminate the 
Enclisli from India, atleae that in such a conlin- 
Mncy we lluahma would rather see a foreiim 
Muslim power rule in this country. That is tme 
in the sense that the Muslima would not like the 
Hindus, any more than the Uindua would bkethe 
Muslim?, to rule m the place of the Bntish. 

The Muslims, thouali a silent oommnnity. are 
not blind to what is goins on. 1 sav emphatically 
however that it is not true that we Muslims would 
not like to see a self-aovemiog India, provided 
the Government of the country is made os much 
responsible to the Muslims as to the lliodus. 

Sir' Abdur Rshtm stands self*accKsed 
No one who loves his motherland would like 
or want any foreign nation to conquer or 
lule it, whatever the religion of that nation. 
The Chinese Christian General, of whom we 
have heard so much, has never said or 
dreamt that unless Chinese Christians obtained 
some conditions from non-Chnstiaa Chinese, 
they would much rather see the country iovad- 
eJ and conquered by some foreign Cbiistian 
power. Chinese Moslems also do not stipulate 
tb.at unless they have a certain share in the 
government of the country, they would 
rather see China conquered by the llnslim 
Turks or Arabs or Afghans or Peisiane Be- 
cause to both Chinese Christians and Chinese 
Moslems other Chinese are nearer than any 
foreign Chiistians or foreign Muslims. But 
Indian Muslims like Sir Abdur Rahim con- 
sider foreign Muslims nearer to them than 
Indian Hindus. 

But as Hindus do not want to mono- 
polise the. government of even an independ- 
ent India, Sir Abdur Rahim need not p-oss 
sleepless nights. 

Let us, however, consider his stipulation 
for patronisingly agreeing “to see a self-govern- 
ing India”. He would have the government 
of the country made as much lesponsiblo to 


fho 3fuslims as to fho Hindu?. This can 
have two meanings. One is that, though the 
Muslims aro a roiuority, they- aro to have 
as many posts in the public scrvic as the 
Hindus, and also that they aro to return to 
oil representative bodies as many members of 
their own creed as the Hindus. Tbis is an 
unfair and unjust condition which cannot be 
fulfilled and will never bo fulfilled. If 3fulim5 
ijsist on this condition, theymay rest assured 
that India in'// have indigenous rale without fnl- 
iitling that condition but at tlie same time without 
depriving JlnsHras of any just rights. But Sir 
Abdur’s words admit ofabetfer interpretation. 
Self-rule for India would mean rule by repre- 
sentative bodies, f. by political majorities 
in those bodies. These majorities would consist 
of members of various creeds and commu- 
nities, not in proportions fixed for ever, bnt 
varying from time to time, just as in the 
British Parliament the numbers of Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Roman Catholics. Jews, etc, 
are not dcSoitely fixed. In India of the future 
it would be open for Muslims as for Hindus 
by their capacity and devotion to public good 
to form as large a part of these political majori- 
Hes, from time to time, as they can. There 
would be no disabilities imposed on 3Inslims 
or any other commuuities on account of their 
creed. Similarly, as regards posts in the public 
service, Jfuslims and all other sects would be 
free to have as many as they may be entitled 
to by their superior merit. Bnt, as 
the Hindus are the r^st rosjorify, it is 
unlikely that, unless they greatly degenerate 
or dimmish in numbers, (heir share of ibe paid 
and unpaid services in the country wonld 
not exceed that of the Muslims. But as in 
India of the future people wifi think and act 
nationally rather than communally, such a 
state of things will not be a grievance. 

We ajrree with Sir Abdur Rahim in think- 
ing that "India’s best future lies in giving all 
the different communities that lire or work 
here the fullest scope to develop and express 
their distinctive political genius” 


Swarajists and .the President of the 
Bengal Council 

The President of the Bengal Council wa*! 
quite within his statutory rights in admitting 
without previous notice Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
amendment to the resolution recommending 
communal representation of iluslims in 
propOTtion to their numerical strength. But 
In our opinion, he did not make a rigbt us© 
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oE the discretionary power vested in Inra. 
The king of England has the power fo do 
many things, but be uses that power very 
sparingly and cautiously. Sit Abdnr’s 
amendment was a vote-catchig affair, and as 
such ought not to have been allowed to be 
sprung on the Council. 

But as the President has the power which 
he exercised, he did not aot arbitrarily or in 
any worse manner attributed to him by the 
Swarajists. The conduct of the Swarajists 
was wrong and undignified. The motion for 
the removal of the President, which has been 
negatived, was an unwise move. 


Eabindranath Tagore's Tour 
in East Eeogal) 

The poet Rahindranatli Tagore’s visit to 
East Bengal has shown the public the hold 
that he has on the loro and respect of 
Bengalis. It.has also furnished occasions for 
placing before the country high ideals of 
devoted service. It is to Ibe hoped that these 
ideals will be lived up to by at least an 
appreciable portion of bis vast andiences in 
the towns which he has visited. 


Locarno Pacts 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar wanted an opportun- 
ity for discusung the Locarno treahes or 
pacts so far as they concerned India. Bat 
he and other legislators were denied that 
opportunity by the Viceroy. lodia may 
have to pay, to bleed, to make enemies of 
nations with wboin she has no quarrel; but 
she must not have the right even to discuss 
the obligations placed on her by the British 
Government Such is the ‘'parliamentary’' 
government we enjoy ' 


Press Congress of the World 
There is every probability that the ^ress 
Congress of the world, which is referred to 
in the following pieces of news, will hold 
its next session in some place in Europe 
during next summer. 

Colatnbia. Mo, — Dean Walter Williams presideof 
of the Press Congress of the World, amtounced 
here thead interim committees which will report at 
the next congress to be held in Europe, 

Among the appointments are those of M. Cbaries 
Houssiye, of the Agence Havas, Paris, to the 
• committee on news and communications, and AL 


Siephane Lauzanne, of the "Jlatin,” Paris, on the 
comaiittee on ethics, standards and practice. 

The Indian press should be represented 
iu it by some competent and le-ading Indian 
jounulhsts, we mean journalists who are 
Indians by race and are not employees of 
foreign newspaper-proprietors. There are 
Journatist’s Associations in Calcutta and 
Bombay. These sbonld immediately open 
communications with the President of the 
Press Congress for obtaining detailed infor- 
mattoD about if and sending to it worthy 
representatives. His address is . Professor 
Walter Williams, Dean of the School of 
Journalism, Univereity of Jfonssori, Columbia, 
JIo., U.S A. 


A Victory of the Defeated 

When the World War ended in the defeat 
of the Central Powers, the Allied Powers, 
fearful of the possible recovery oftbe Central 
Powers, particularly Germany, took various 
steps for the disarmament of the latter. One 
of these steps placed serious restrictions on 
military aviation. Germany bad to bow to the 
dictates of her victorious enemies ; but to-day 
she, with patience and persistence, is trying 
to transform her defect into a victory. She 
has turned her attention to commercial 
aviation ; and in this field she has no equal 
in the world. In this connection the followin? 
newsitem will be of great interest.— 

A strenuous struggle is reported ensuing between 
French and German aeroplane mterests la the 
Teheran to capture Persia’s interior air mail service. 
Indications are that the Junkers will win, due to 
the fact that they have gtvec air demonstrations 
throughout Persia for a period of two years and to 
the fact that the poverameat favors German 
machines 

Tie Junkers aho propose Co estaUhh service 
between London and Pekin via Turkey. Persia and 
Afghanistan, the consent of these countries having 
been secnred. With Teheran as a central station, 
they proirase to manufacture machines and under- 
take repair work for the district of Persia. 

India Can learn much from the defeated 
and disaicned Germany striving to acquire 
again a dominating position in world affairs, 
particnUrly in commerce and industries. 
To gain the desired goal of freedom, Indian 
leaders will have to follow the path by which 
all defeated and disarmed nations secured 
Uieir rightful place among free nations. 
Indimis will have to assert themselves in spite 
of all obstacles placed by her alien ralers, 
in all fields of human activities. India, above 
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all tilings. willtisToto throw off tho ahacklcs 
of ' intoIlectUHl, commercial and political 
isolation. 

T. D. 


Afghanistan and Qreat Sritain 

Afghanistan marches on towards progress 
and tho Afghan Ourernment is determined 
to create a place for itself in tho iDtcroatioual 
world, as tho following news item shows: — 

The Minister of Afcthaniatan has purchased, for 
ofEcia! purposes, tho freehold in Ken»»ngioD. No. 31 
PriBce's-KUte. at the comer of ExhiUtion-nad and 
facim; Uyde Park. Messrs. WiUoii and Co. iMount 
Street) and Messrs. Foord and Saltierg (ClaTEOS> 
sireeti were jointly concerned in neitotiatine tlie 
sale. 

Afghanistan is a free and independent 
State and it has impoitant relations with 
Russia, ’Tuikey, Persia as well as Great 
Britain. To safeguard Afghan national 
interests within the British kmptro tho 
Afghan minister in London has purchased 
new and suitable quarters. 

V7iU nationalist India see to it that India’s 
interests in foreign countries are safeguarded 
unofficially for the present ? 


The Minto Professor of Econcmics on 
Indian Currency 

The Minto Profe«sor of Economics to the 
University of Calcutta, Dr Pramathanath 
Banneijen. has contributed an etcelfent arti- 
cle on "A Sound Currency S^«ten^ for India” 
to the Pebiuary nuiiihor oMhe Unner^ity’s 
organ, Me Cafrui^a Bet/ctr ' Vop, p^obaWy, 
to tlie difficulty of packing his ideas on the 
troublesome subject into a few thousand 
words the learned professor has left certain 
things rather vague, and unless these are 
pioj’erly c\plnined there is a chance (hat the 
article will give ii«e to misconceptions. 

I>et it be made quite clear that we are 
luDilamenfally in complete agreement with 
Dr. Bannetiea. tVe think alike with him 
when he sajs about a managed currency, as 
opposed to a natural 'and automatic one, 

Ifanagement is not a bad thing in itseff, hot it 
can piove « success only w hen the persons en- 
trusted with the wcik are possessed of perfect 
wifidnm and the hiehest desree ofjionesty. 

But where is “perfect wisdom” in this 
world of frail human beings ? Ecoaomics 


is still an imperfect science, its data are often 
amorphous, pcDcrally doubtful and seldom 
completo. Ilenco wo havo no faith in tnanagi^ 
ment of currency as a normal economic poli- 
cy. And as wo can. reject managemeni on 
tho strength of tho above, we need not 
examine the honesty, (and its height) of the 
spiritual heirs to tho Hon'blo East India Com- 
pany. Dr. Bannetjea is right when ho says 
that (hero is a suspicion in the public 
mind “that Indian currency is often manipu- 
lated in the interests of England”. He is 
also right when ho says : — 


For the present, however, the edoptioa by India 
of the imtd standard seems to be the o^y soluuon 
of her currency problems 

“For tlie present”, because among the 
various hopes of humanity, such as those of 
disarmament, perfect free trade aud a- single 
language for all peoples, the hope of cstabJish- 
iag an international agency for stabilising the 
purchasiog power of mosey in the diOerent 
money areas of tho world is tho roost alive. 
Dr. Baiioeijea supports the adoption of the 
gold standard because it “makes the largest 
ni?a<ure of automatic regulation possible” and 
be Ihinls 


tliat the adoption of the cold standard is an 
ecoaoinic. social and politica' necessity. 

In so far es he advocates the fundamenfa) 
issuer, one understands Dr. Bannetjea quite 
clearly But there are certain other tilings 
which help one to get muddled. We shall 
take the<e one by ono. 

Dr Banneijea says, towards the beginning 
of hts article, that, 


_ The conir-aralive importance of stability in 
iDtemat pnees and in forPigQ exUi-irgcs ne^ not 
worry us overmuch Tho lotemal Ijvde of India 
13 iiuny times ai larae as lier externaltrade There- 
fore. looked at from the st^rd-point of volume of 
tiUD'^ctioos, stability m intcmal prices seems to 
be more important iJi.in s'abilny in foieijrn ex- 
cliances Riit atisolutely consideied, tlie foreign 
trade of India is f.irt'e enoiieh to merit eericus 
aiteofion _ If there is one tluna more than anotlier 
wnuh distuihs tlie_ course of rommertia] and 
inaoMnal atUMty. it is uncertainty of cxclianre. 
Jl sltoulo DQ lemetnbered m ihis wmnettion iliat 
there is ooc only no conflut bilweon siHbility m 
internal puces, and slaliiJity in foipjpa exthanffcs, 
tint that the 1 « o are to a considerable extent close- 
ly interrelated. 


Docs Dr. Banerjea mean to say that by 
sfabili«iDg tlie exchange at all costs wo shall 
also be able to stabilise ' internal prices? 
There may not be any conflict between the 
two kinds of stabilisation, but the two being 
two and not one, it is possible to neglect 
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ToSSclTho‘':ss£ 

eidmngo without any notice being laton M 
tw Steel on internal priees? Will lie 

well-beiDR? Iq viow of the alove, what is 
it that makes him so generous 
oielianses? Why does he I'lilE” “>,? JJy. 
lance of the eschanges Irora an absolute 
point of view and not consider it 
ly with internal slabilily of prices ? Are wo 
to understand that Dr. Banneriea ‘S' 

undisturbed progress of wha ho calls 
“coluniercial and lodnstrial octi i > 
more importance in India s wcU-boiog ♦ 
smooth running of that (orciffo 

economy which has little to .L 

trade? In the paragraph quoted Vg 

learned professor of ,,npor- 

has slurred orer a question of 
tance. Wo hope he docs not rocM to 
suggest that we should concentrate mow on 
thl stabilisatioo of the eschango ®o /hat 
of the internal price level The 
native is that ho thinks that if uc Ut^ 
of the exchange, the inla-ua[ pnee letcl mu 
talc care of itself. But this is soraethmg 
which never happens, llodoro ccon 
thought will not support such a view. , j 

Banneriea holds such an opmiou ho shonia 
make clear his reasons for doing « 

At another place in his article, 
Bannerjea says. 

The question which presents iteelt at ^o SPthe 
momenUs not so mucii the stabili^tiOT oi 
rupee as the adoption of a sound currency sj^ ^ 

The meaning is not permanent 

up a sound currency system ** P . rnuee 
way to stabilisation and is not , o 
a part of a sound currency system? ^ 

believe Dr. Bannerjea means that ^ %□ 

remedy is not our objective or something 

W?'lmo now to Iho f 

Doint Dr Bannerjea is supporting , 

KdJ Thl mo.ls that ‘be J 

value of tbe fulu™ given 

be a oerlain qoaul.ty of gold of a 
purity in the shapo of,n c®* .. nnverii- 

note representing a claim upon 

47—15 


meut to tho ovlcul of tlio same amount of 
gold. The silver rupee will be a mere tokc 
Sin legal lender np lo » 6'™?, “"'k'”/ 
bearinw f fired relation to the gold 

“”„re’''r 1=" iufiow^ToTSJw'S 

goS into and Dili of tho body of tlie Indian 
Lrrency and tills will keop.orobango lloc- 
tnSo7 within the gold import and erport 
noints There shall bo no artificial support 
^““710 ttenvohange to keep it at any par i- . 
ralar height As to tho ratio that the token 
win or the limited legal fender the .rupee 
shall bear to the standard gold com, the 
mohur or whatever it may be called, it would 
absolutely bo a matter of internal currency 
Sgement Once we deeide np.n 1 ho raho 
between tho rupee and the gold coin, we 
innst keep it intact anyhow and f/iis tiork 
S- nlscrnnj Ihc ratio boUnen tbe etandard 
JS,^TlheloUnsebanmt-in amjimy he 
mi deilbv the retatiie rallies of gold and 

Xu'^whicrihfinporshhUeio^^^^ 

Thf relaUve Prig ‘ft'f^SA^vcwVeiri? 
“o aromrim*" “ 'b' 

ratia 

And he continues; 


curred on this account. ,i t * 

Ufohur and the rupee ^ 

Kf nil this is very confusing. If we 

arn*'e|abUahing » field 

to relate welgbl and purity of their gold 
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content nnJ not |jy ccmi'aririf price Jetcis 
or l»y loKistation. 'I'lio toVcii riijioo may bear 
niiy nrlUniry relation >>ith tho r-tandarcl 
coin t-o lonR m Its hllvcr ^nliio romains con*>l- 
dorally below Us face \olue If e\er, owing to 
n plicnoiiicnnl rho intlic gold \nhio of Filter, 
tlio rni’fo bcconiPH nn undervalued coin, 
llion of courr^o tliero vill bo timo to tiiinlc of 
combating tho o\il by debasing tliornpeeor by 
Felling ftiUcr nt n loss or by any other means 
liul Fo long as siicli nn eventuality docs not 
arise, ns it is scry iinlilely to do in the near 
fnturo ssilh hilvcr demonetised In India, it is 
inoroty cunfnsiD' the main issue to (all 
about the ratio tbatn silver coin fihould bear 
tn n gold coin flhe Foxcreign or the ilohur) 
and to discuss ways and menus for keeping 
ttie ratio stable. 

The prolits accruing from the coinage of 
rupees aliould bo kept ns currency reserve 
in gold and bo used to gixe the gold notes a 
firmer metallic foundation. As to the wisdom 
of undcrtoling to pay gold in exchange of 
rupees, Axo liavo our doubts. Such payments 
rony be iiiado only to a certaio extent but 
not as nn obligation. Commencing to think 
of our exchange relations from the rupee 
end is fo start at tho xrrong end. Dr 
Ilannorjca also suggests that our notes** should 
bo made redeemable either in gold or in 
silver ot tlio option of the gox-cromont.” Tliis 
again xiolatcs tho basic nrineiplcs of a pure 
gold standard It savours uadly of bimetallism 
and should not haxc been suggested by (he 
learned I’rofcssor after ho had declai^ tho 
adoption of tlie gold standard to be “an 
econftmxe, .ocial and political necessity ” 
Of course the government would bo acting 
within its rights if it encashed notes m 
Sliver tokens only to tlic extent that auch 
tokens were legal tender. 

Dr- Bannerjea may well say that 
bo was discussing the relation between 
the gold coin of the future and the 
rupee when he wrote about establishing the 
Is Ad ratio and that in view of the fact that 
the rupee has been our traditional standard 
of value and vast qualities of it arc at 
present in circulation throughout India, the 
question of ascertaining its value in 'the 
new system is of paramount importance. 
"We do not deny that it is so. But Dr. 
Bannerjea should not have gone about the 
work in a way which suggestran obsession 
for establishing a direct rupee-sterling ratio 
of exchange and for not altogether disso- 
ciating silver ( asa stoie of value ) from onr 


currency. 8ucli n lialMioorted gold standard 
will not Fcrvo any good purpose and that 
should bo made quite clear. 

Then- arc two ways in xvhich we can fix 
llio value of tho rupee in terms of our 
Mandard gold coin (f) by referring fo its 
purchasing power and (•.’) by cialuafing its 
fiifrcr content. Tlio second is out of _ the 
qucslfoii as that uonld clash witli the princi- 
ples of a pure gold standard. Dr. Bannerjea 
lias therefore done right to attempt to find 
the laiue of the rupee in terms of gold by 
Its purchasing power. Thcpurchasiiigpowcr of 
the rupee is much aboxc tlicpurcha'ingpower 
of flic IfiS grs of silver wbicli it contains 
and the fixing of a ratio of IS : 1 between 
tho rupee and the Indian equivalent of the 
Foxcrcign, wo think, will satisfy all condi- 
tions of smooth running. Conditions of in- 
ternational trade aro such at present that with 
tho establishment of a gold standard in In- 
dia ( with the Todian Molmror standard gold 
coinbuyingnearly22V» sliilHng worth of goods 
in general ) xvo can expect a heavy flow of 
gold towards India. This will greatly facili- 
tate our establishment of the gold standard 
ami tho conditions which have made Dr. Ban- 
nen'ea too cautious to lose grip of silver 
altogether will probably disappear. 

A. C. 


Tagore Criticised 

The KtiijUshman has suddenly come out 
with an athek on Tagore’s social philosophy 
or what hasbecn alleged to be his social philo- 
sophy. It is an ancient game to misinterpret 
a thing and then prove that it is all wrong. 
The conservative organ of the established 
order. In which plantations and mills occupy 
the most important place, has made use of 
this particular method of attack and raved 
over Its self-created grievance at length. Tl'e 
are told 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore lias been dep'oring the 
spread of organisation, whicli inhisopinion deprives 
peopio of the opportunity of cultivating them>!elves. 
He -would have us return to the ideatof the Vedas, 
■when such occupations as commerce and fighting 
■nere res’ricted to certain castes. The poet’s 
countrymen who insist that India should be alfoxx ed 
to defend herself and who argue that she is capable 
of raisioir .“millions of soldiers." will hardlyendorse 
his views in tins respect 

Nor wilt Dr. Tagore’s plea for the restriction of 
commercial activities appeal to those who look 
forward to the development of India’s industries 
and commerce as providing new occupations for the 
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large army of nnemployed. It is written that 
“man sh^l not live hy bread alone.” but it is 
nowhere suggested that he should go without 
bread altogether ; and we doubt whether even In 
the Golden Age of Inda the majority of Uio people 
had, "full freedom to cultivate their human 
personality,” The majority, as to-day. must have 
been mainly occnpied in cultivating.the _ soil. and. 
if commerce were restricted, we imagine a la^ 
proporrion of non-agriculturists would bo forced 
to become cultivators or starve. Dn. Tacork* is so 
obsessed with the evils of an organised existence 
that he is blind to the enormous benefits of organis- 
ation. 

It is a common fallacy that men of business _aro 
entirely absorbed in money-mating. Even if it 
pere true, it must be admittw that their activities 
help to make life easier aud richer. Bn. Taoobe 
may despise material benehts. but we cannot all 
be Tagores. Moreover, busmess men are not 
cntirelv lacking in higher inferostS, Sm RAJE^^un- 
KVTii Mc khe iuee. for example. Las found time to 
fireside over the Asiafic Society. 3 Ir. JfocKrrttLrK 
has just given a princely donation towards an 
Egyptian museum, and Bntish merchants have 
repeatedly contributed their energies and wealth 
to the promotion of moral and spintoal cause. 

Tagore has no donbt often preached 
and written against a certain form of or^ni- 
sation and that kind of organisation certainly 
does deprive people of the opportunity of 
cultivating themselves. The Englishman 
would certainly not advocate the keeping up 
of this defective system on account of its 
defectiveness. If the Englishman could prove 
that tins paiticoUr kind of organisation was 
the only kind and that the benedts yielded 
by it far outweighed fts evjis, then of course 
we could see the Englishman's point in con- 
tiadicting Tagore’s views and deriding the 
A^edic Age without knowing anything about 
• it But the present-day highly specialised 
aud mammoth economic institufious are not 
tlie only possible forms that organised hum.'io 
effort can assume, nor do they produce the 
highest possible bumao well-being. Produc- 
tion is not the only measure of social 
happiness. As a matter of fact, it is hardly 
any measure at all. And it is bumau happi- 
ness that human endeavour strives after and 
not fuller warehouses. AVe must remember 
thit ^ 

Human beings are both “ends 'in Ibem- 
seUes” and instruments of Production. On 
the one hand, a man who is attuned to the beauU- 
!ul in nature or u ait, whose character is simple 
and smeere, whose passions are controlled and 
sympathies developed, is in himself an important 
element in the ethical value of the world ; the 
way IE which he feels and thinks actually con” 
tituU^a a part of (sociaDAVelfare. (Pigou, Economies 
of Welfare^ p. 13). 

So that it is uot the acme of economic 
wisdom to consider human iabour as a mere 
factor of produeiion and employ it with only 


maximum production in view. As Dickinson 
says in his Letters of John Chinaman, des- 
cribing England ns seen by an Oriental 
spectator : 

By you works you may be known Tonr 
triumphs in tho mechanical arts are the obverse 
of your failure m all that calls for spiritual 
insight. Alachincs of every kind you can make and 
uso to perfection ; but you cannot build a house 
or write a poem or jwint a picture ; Still less can. 

you worship or aspire. Everywhere means. 

nowhere, an end. Society, a huge engine and that 
engine itself out of gear. Such is the picture 
your dvilisation presents to my imagination. 

So that it is not Tagore" alone wlio«:o view 
of social life may despleasc the Englishman. 
Oiganisation which despoils man of his own 
excellence and prodnetion, which deprives 
man of the richest of emotions, cannot 
compensate him by giving him more food, 
clothing, housing, transport and so on and 
so forth ; for man. to be really happy mast 
have a fuller grasp of the True, the Beautifnl 
aud the Good. This is AVeslern Philosophy 
and the writer in the Englishman may have 
come across it in his youth. A cooperative 
organisation of industry and the retention of the 
family system of life intact are ideals not 
only of Eastern dreamers but also of Western 
economists. And Tagore has always supported 
such forms of organised life. His own edu- 
cational farm at Surul, Bengal, has always 
attempted to foster co-operation in every 
department of life. He is agaiost the large 
scale factory system and an exaggerated city 
life and in this be is supported by the most 
modem economic thinkers. AVith the develop- 
ment of electricity, economists everywhere 
are iooking, forwari to the day when nobody 
will have to go out of one’s home atmosphere 
to wort. This will improve the general tone of 
man's life as factory work impairs the same 

The Second point in the English- 
man's criticism is that the breaking up of 
the existing system will render it impossible 
for Indians to i.ise Luge armies. As Tagore 
is working also against militarism, we do not 
see why he should worry about this. If by 
doiug away with intensive organisation, we 
can also do aw,iy with militarism by making 
it impossible to raise huge armiej, should we 
complain ? — though we do not think it an 
Impossibility to raise armies for defensive 
purposes from among Indians who live in 
healthy villages and produce goods on a co- 
operative basis. 

'Jbe development of India’s village life with 
,a view to greater self-containedness should 
reduce unemployment much more than the 
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development of mechanical prodaction in 
factories. Why the EntjUshman thinVs other- 
wise defies comprehension. Tlie unemploy- 
ment, rampant to-day in the villages in India, 
is due to the fact that agriculturists exchange 
their goods with goods produced by, let us 
say, Lancashire labourers and not by their 
own compatriots in the villages In a scheme of 
society, in which the village (oratleast Indian) 
workers will be enabled to exchange goods 
and services with the main body of lodia’s 
■productive workers, .fhero would bo less field 
for unemployment, than there is to-day with 
society based on what amounts to a boycott 
of one’s own countrymen in favoar of 
foreigners. The Bnglhhnian’s fear that “if 
commerce were restricted.” a further crowd 
of Indians would be thrown on the land, is 
based on an ignorance of the ordinary prin- 
ciples of economics, and needs no comment 
Lastly,' we are informed of the cristeoce 
of a “’common fallacy that men of business 
are entirely absorbed in raeney-makiog” and 
told that the activities of the moaey-m.iters 
“make lilo easier and richer.” for whom ? 
Themselves ? The fact that weallliy men 
someimei go in for cultural things proves 
nothing. Nobody ever denies that sonio great 
businessmen contribute largely to the advance- 
ment of culture The fact that the E/iglis/tiHan 
brings forward this as au argument in favour 
of the money-makers only proves that even 
the Englishman values tlie quality of life 
higher than the quantity of money at one’s 
disposal. But the point is not whether some 
business men are men of culture, but nh^hcr 
or not modem biisxnesa fostert cuHttre The 
fact that Sir Bajendra or Mr Rockefeller 
has contributed to the higher life of man 
has not made the employees of the same 
gentlemen “feel and think” in a way “which 
constitutes a part of (India’s) Welfare” 

— A. C 

The Frontispiece 

“On the Slopes of the Desolate River” is 
the artistic projection of a mood of life. 
Gloom .md desolation and unknown possibil- 
ities that swaytlie soul with dark fonbodings 
are well depipted with an impressive mono- 
tony of colour effect The dress of the woman 
in the foreground, the looming shape of the 
distant trees and the haze beyond Die river, 
which suggest? motion but not towards the 
land of light— all go to heighten the dreari- 
ness of the situation. It is a difficult thing to 
express a purely ftibjective state in lines and, 
patches of colour ; but Mr. Boopbrisbua of 


Lahore lias gone a long way towaids success 
in his picture. , — 

'Calcutta University Convocation 
Lord Lytton as Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University stated tho pros and cons of making 
Bengali the vehicle of instruction in high 
schools pretty fairly. The arguments in favoar 
of flip step are irresistible. The difficulties of 
Assam are, no doubt, real difficulties But 
Bengal onght not to sofTer for Assam la 
Great Britain there are still a good many per- 
sons who speak only Gaelic or Welsh' 'But 
schools in Great Britain do not on that ac- 
count refrain from giving English its rightful 
place in educational iastitqtions In America, 
there are thousaads of persons whose mother- 
tongue is not or was not English. Still, En- 
glish U tho medium of instruction*there. Let 
Assam be accommodated as far as practi- 
cable. but let not the vital reform of 
making the vernacular of the provinco 
its medium of jostnictioo bo put off 
any longer. Assam was once success- 
fully made the cat's paw for destroying tlio 
chances of Oniversity reform in Bengal. Let 
it not be allowed to be used again for n 
simitar purpose 

Mr Justice Greaves, the Vice-Chancellor, 
gave a long list of the researches made in tlio 
Post-graduate Departments of Science ami 
Arts The timo and space devoted to the 
cnoraeratioD of any researches are, no doubt, 
not safe criteria of their quality and impor- 
tance Nevertheless, it must be said that in 
the Vice-Chaqcellor’a lists the scicnco de- 
partment made a braver show. Therefore, we 
presume, it has all along got loss money thau 
the other department. Wo arc really glad, how- 
cvcr.that though the average amount of know- 
ledge and ioteUigence required for passing 
Calcutta University examioatious has become 
less than before, research contiuues to flou- 
rish Wo do not claim any intellectual pre- 
cfflincnco for Bengal. But it is an undeni- 
able fact that, barring what the few 
pls^iarists have done, both the quality aud 
tho volomo of research earned on in the 
Giucutta University will stand favourable 
comparison witii those of other Indian 
Universities. 

Wo agree with the Vice-Chancellor that 
the proposed Secondary Education Board 
should be an independent body, that its crea- 
tiOD should not affect the financial stability 
of tho University and that tlie Matricnlation 
examination should continue to be a Uni- 
versity oiateinalion. 
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Till': PAIIISIIAII OF DELHI TO KINO GEOIiOE 
THE FODItTH OF ENGLAND 


111 BA.IA1I IlAMMOHl'K ROA' 


[This TV'Iition las heon unMr(li*'tl fwm tho 
Impf'rUl Reoonl l.y Mu UUAIKNOUAXATU 
iHNKRff. v.iiose r'^'f^torv rt'unrl.'' .w pimtctl 
Wow.— Dlitor, The iM'-rn /.'*(('•« 


“Tlio foUoftio5 potltion m th" nsni' of the 
raaislnh ot Delhi to Kins I'leorto IV. w.n 
frAmwl hy llijah Rimmohun Roy. >\Uo procecnel 
to the Court ot (Iro-it Dritiin with a copy of it. 
This well-rcasonoil ilocument. liuhcrto 
oiisht to Imo ft plftoo fliiioni.'st other wnlios-i of 
tho Hijfth. Iiy revolt of its era e and olctrness 
of Rtile."j 


.To 


Ills ifajesty the King of the British Cnipire 
etc. etc. etc 

Sire ' Jfy Brother' It is with a mingled 
fooling of liiinjility and pride tiiat I .approach 
your Majesty with tlic language ot fraternal 
equality at the scry time that tho occasion 
of my .addressing ymir Majesty compels roc 
to consider in)«elt rather as n suppliant 
at tho footstool of your Majesty's throne 
than as a Jlonavch entitled to assume the 
style. and claim the priiileges, of 
roy.aUy. 

2. Sire f [ do not forget who or what I 
am ; I cannot forget that I am a King only 
in mme, and that I Inic nothing in emmon 
with your Jfajesfy and the other sorcreigns 
of the earth but a titlo conceded to me 
witl; no other effect than to aggi.ii.ito tho 
humiliation and imhapiiiness in which I 
am involved Yet low ns is my condiUon 
I have not lost the feelings of humanity, 
and I claim from your Slajesty that justice 
which is not denied to tho meanest of yonr 
Majesty’s subjects. 

3 I do not forget who and what yonr 
Majesty is— that your Majesty is the rightful 
and acknowledged sovereign of a powerful, 


a wise and renowned people, mid tfi.af, in 
the plenitude of your .M.ajeslys greatness, 
even a siD.all portion of your Jfajesty's 
subjects arc permitted to exercise the 
government of these va«t and populous 
fcmtorics which it was tlio glory of many 
of ray ancestors to rule in person. Iliit I 
also remember that those very subjects, 
nlthoiigh elcv.atod to thodignity of empire, nro 
still aracnablo to your Majesty for every part 
of their comlncf. and I therofoio confidently 
rely that yonr Majesty will not permit them 
wantonly to viohfo tlic solemn engagements 
of their f.aith and honour pledged to tlic 
oiioc dreaded and illustrious, but now pouor- 
Ics«. House of Taimur. In mo that race is 
deeply humbled, but tlie extensive conquests, 
tho noble actions, and the splendid 

fame of the dynasty winch I so unwortlnly 
represent, remain iinperlshably written on 
the faithful pago of history My ancestors 
mado a iiiagiiaminous uso of tho victories 
and conquests which their swords not perfidy 
or intrigues— achieved Thev disdained to 
trampfe down on a vanquished foe, even 
when they could crush him with impunity 
The voice of the whole world proclaims that 
your Majesty is in an eminent degree distin- 
guished by the same snblimo and generous 
viitues, and I roposo therefoio with entire 
confidence in the imi.ite nobleness of your 
Majesty’s ramd and io your Majesty's refined 
and exalted sense of National faith .and 
justice. 

4 I hasten to specify tlie wrongs of which 
I complain and to subsfautiite my allegations 
by the nccess.iry proofs In brief, then, I 
beg to recall jour Majesty’s attention to the 
accomjiaiiying articles of convention winch 
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'\cro tran'!initted to my nupust father from 
tlio Oovcrnor-Oenoral in Council in conform- 
ity with the promise made hy fjorii laid 
nnd which were dnly reco^jnired on both 
bides a-, oTpressivo of tho mulnal oUipations 
of tlio contracting; parlies, but of which the 
firht and most important ciau-^o is now injnri- 
oubly evaded. 

5. Tlint article provides that “nil the 
inafiah to the west of the Jumna 'itoated 
between tlio west nnd nortli of monxa Kabrl- 
poor shall be considered the crownlancls of 
his Jlajesty". The second article provides 
that “tlie management of these maliaK shall 
bo continued according to custom in the 
hands of the Resident”, but in proof that 
the entire revenues were to be placed at the 
Koynl disposal, it is evprossty provided in 
the third article that “for his Stnjesty's sativ 
faction, the Royal Mootsuddics ( or civil 
oflicers) shall attend at the Cutchery to keep 
accoiiats of tJio receipts aod di'burscracols 
and report the same to his Majesty.” The 
memorandum referred to lo the seventh 
nrticlc speeihcs a minimum of monthly sti- 
pends for the King and the Royal Household 
and that article provides that the sums so 
specified shall be paid monthly from the 
Public Treasury, “whether the whole of the 
amount is or is not collected from the Khal- 

6.ah lands” The English article to which I 
solicit your Majesty's special attention con- 
tains the important provision that “should 
the collections from the above mahaU increase 
in consequence of extending cultivation and 
the improved condition of the ryots— a pro- 
portioned augnjeofatioo will talc place 
in the Kings Pc-,ficnalf or Revenue” and, 
hnally, to shew that the royal stipend was to 
consist, not of the net, but of the gross 
produce without any deduction, the eleventh 
article provides that “the expense of the 
Troops, Police Corps, etc., employed in the 
IChals.ah shall be dcfra.ved b.y the Honourable 
Company." What could bo more clear and 
explicit than these provisions •' What words 
could have more strictly guarded against Ibe 
possibility of perversion or misapprehension'' 
Yet the firet and most important point has 
been since rendered a dead letter, as if 
neither honour nor justice demanded their 
fulfilment. 

6. In the recent corarounicalions which 
I have had with your Majesty’s late 
representative ia India, Lord Amherst, on this 
subject, there is the admission that “it was 
the original intention of Governmeut to 


bare assigned certain malials to the west 
of the .liitnn ‘1 for the supjiort of ilK 
Majesty' and the Royal family", buf_ it i' 
added, “The plan was ne'er from unavoidable 
causes carried completely into effect." It 
now seems to be ticitly inferred that there- 
fore it ought not ever to be carried into clT-*eL 
To me and to my family, to my immediate 
dependents, and to flic numerous individuals 
who cannot rcfiKc their disinferesfed 
symp.athy to my fallen House, it does not 
Appear clearly to follow, because an act of 
justice has hitherto been denied that it could 
never be performed, nor when we consider 
what Ilrifish power and influence Jiavo accom- 
plished, can we bring ourselves to believe 
that any c.iu«cs would have proved 
unavoidable, if a disposition really favour- 
able to the accomplishment of tiie obj’ectjiad 
existed. Tlio assertion, however, that the 
plan was never earned completely into efiect 
is esseofially errooeous ; for wliile the 
revenues of the assigned raahaU did not 
exceed tbo minimum of the Royal stipends 
and allowances, the Royal Mootsuddios were 
allowed to attend at the Cutchery in con- 
formity with the third stipulation, for the 
express purpose of Veeplog accounts of the 
receipts end disbursemesU and reporting 
the same to my august father and to myself. 
The right and tide of the Royal family to 
the entire rerenues of the m-ihals were 
thus for B length of time distinctly and 
oueqoivocally acknowledged by the conces'ion 
of the Royal Mootsuddies of the power of 
superrisiQo and report, but when tlio'e 
rereaoes materially exceeded the wiNi/Mum 
of the Royal stipend^, then it was that it 
became inconvenient to carry the plan 
completely into efiect, and the Royal 

lloolsuddies were in consequence directed 
to withdraw theirattendanceat the Cutcbery.g 
In like manner the practice of submitting by 
the Resident for mj Roval decision the 
proceedings in cases where capital punish- 
raent was adjusted by the Criminal Court, 
has also long since been dlscontloned in 
neglect of the provision contained in the 
sixth article of agreement 

7. Even in the communication above- 
mentioned, insult in point of form 
was added to injustice All the 
Oovemots-General who have preceded 
Lord Amherst in the government of the 
Bntisfa territories in India have thought it 
no d^radatiou to themselves to address me 
ormy august father in the style that custom 
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has accorded to Royalty. Lord Amhorsl, 
however, thought proper to reduce me in his 
form of commuDicatioQ to the footing of an 
equal, and thereby to rob mo even of the 
cheap gratification of (ho usual ceremonials 
of address so as to humble mo as far as 
possible in tiie eyes of all ranVs of people. 

8 Before, however, these derogatory 
steps were adopted, repeated, solemn, and 
public recognitions of the claims of my Royal 
family to the revenues of the assigned 
mahals had been recorded in the code 
of Regulations and Laws enacted by the 
Governor-General in Council for tho civil 
government of the territories under Ibo Pre- 
sidency of Fort ■William in Bengal. Thus at 
section 4th of Regulation XI of ISOl, it is 
clearly expressed that "the revenues of the 
territory on tho right bank of the Jumna are 
assigned to His Majesty Shah Alam” ; and 
precisely the same language is repealed at 
sections 22od and 35 of the same Regulation, 
at section 3rd of Regulation VI of 1605, and 
nt sections Snd and 4 th of tho Regulation 
■VIII of tho same year. At sections 1st and 
2iid of Regulation X of IS07, and at section 
let of Regulation XI of the same year, the 
language is similar, althongli more general, 
for in these “tho territory assigned for the 
support of tho Royal family at Dehlee” vs 
mentioned withont specifying its locality as 
m the former instances, the very absence of 
this specification inarkiag its notoriety and 
tiie distinctness of the purpose towhicb tho 
revenues of that territory were exclusively 
applicable. These declarations cannot be dis- 
avowed, retracted or misapprehended. They 
are embodied in the code of Regulations by 
which this branch of the British Indian 
Kmpire is governed, and they locontrorertibly 
demonstrate that for a senes of years the 
plan was carried completely into eflect and 
the right of iny family to the revenues of 
the districts in question was clearly and 
undisgnisedly admitted. 

9 Even the mini num of (he Royal 
stipends was at one time arbitrarily and un- 
justly curtailed of several items, contrary 
to the ppress provisions contain^ io the 
stipulations and without consent of tho con- 
tracting p.irty whose rights were thereby 
violated, having been obtained or even sought. 
It was in this way that ono of tho items 
amounting to 10.000 Rupees for support of 
the Heir-.apparent was reduced to 7000, a 
second of 5,000 Runees for Hirza Ezzod 
Bnssh to 2000, and a third amounting to Sicca 


Rs. 2,500 for Shah NewazKhan, a connection 
of His Majesty, was entirely resumed at his 
death and bis family thus left destitute. To 
crown these acts it has been pretended that 
an angmentation to tho Royal stipend made in 
tho year 1609 amounting, after several pre- 
vious deductions, only to Sa. Rs. 13,200 per 
mensem was granted by way of commutation 
tor the Royal claims on theimproved revenues 
of tho Khalsah lands — though so far was such 
an arrangement from receiving my sanction 
that (he increa^o was only communicated to 
TOO as a resolution taken by the Government 
withont the slightest reference to the 
pretended equivalent 

10. The original articles of agreement are 
oiflier binding or (hey arc not If they aro 
binding, then any alteration or commutation 
of any part of the Royal income made by 
one party without tho consent of tho other, 
to whom It is injurious, must bo null and 
void. If they are not binding, this must bo 
either because they were never entered into, 
which cannot be aflirmcd, or because some 
subsequent voluntary oTrangement between 
(he (wo contracting parties has superseded 
their obiig.ation. But no arrangemCDt tonding 
to supersede tho original articles of agree- 
ment has ever been voluntarily recognized 
by my Royal predecessor or myself, and 
therefore the numerous and uaaathonzed devia- 
tions from the provisions which they contain 
constUuto a senes of direct aod systematic 
violations c! truth, honour and justice 

11. A relation of the particulars con- 
nected vvith this pretended increase of Sa^ Rs 
13,200 per mensem will show to your 
Majesty bow little re.al was the vnluo of tho 
alleged concession, When the gross 
nod palpable infringements by the 
local authorities un the stipnlation entered 
into with Lord vrellesley’s Government were 
brought to the notice of Lord ^ilinto in tho 
year 1809 and the Royal claims on the then 
improved revenues of the Klialsah mahfd 
set forth, that nobleman virtually admitted 
tbo wrongs that biid been inflicted and the 
total sum of the Royal stipends including 
tho allowances on the Princes and Princesses 
and every contingency, which after several 
dedoctions, then amounted to only Sa Rs. 
86,000, was raised to one lakh, the real 
augmentation being however considerably 
less in amount than this apparent one. By 
Lord Wellesley's agreement the allowance to 
the Royal family was paid under the 
following heads : — 
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His JInjosty's iicrsyn:il iillowancc per 

Us. CO, COO mensem 


l’rc“>onts nl 7 fcstUals 

Us. 10.000 cadi, cciiml 5,833 
'I lie lleir-npp.ircnt 10.000 

Ills jagir in the Doonb 3,000 

i'linccs and Princesses 10,000 

Mirza Pz/iid lUixsli — personal 

iiUow,Tnco 2,000 

do. 1)V Iiis ja"ir in tlio Dooalj 1.000 
Sli.ili Newaz Khan 2,500 

Total montlily allowance JIs. 01,333 


so that t!ic stipend csfidil.slicd by I.oid 
JIuito in 1800, llicn considered ns prosidiii;:' 
an inricasc of allowance to the extent of 
Us. 13,200 per mensem as above-stated, .and 
also nllcKcd to be in satisfaction of Ibc 
tcims of Uie treaty, in (act added no more 
than the paltry sfini of Us 6,b(»7 to the 
oiisinal minimum proiision Hut cion this 
nnementatton was pranted orhitranty. with* 
out any refcroDco to the amount actually 
due by htiinilation and without my consent 
being aslsed or obtained , and it was more- 
oicr acconitianicd b> an insulting intimation 
fli.it the '‘hoiereignty I possess is onlv 
nnminnl” and tlnst the Ooicrnor-tJcncral’s 
iccpgnition of it is merely “Coniplimentary ’ 
Docs "the complimentary recognition of a 
nominal soscreignty ’ authorize or justify 
the arbitrary infringement of direct and 
positive obligation?, or dcmid* myself and 
tninily of the common rights of men and 
society? Docauso the Governor-General in 
Council condescends to recognize in me an 
empty tide, is it therofoio that the solemn 
faith of the Biitish nation and Oovenimeot 
may bo wantonly broken ^ Do I become less 
entitled to the peiformance of the contract 
that has been entered into with niy famitv. 
because my ancestors were great and 
powerful and I am feeble and helpless, held 
down by (hose who make my weakness and 
degradation the excuse for their lojnsticc 
I cUeiish the conhdent persuasion that your 
Majesty will not s.mction tho pnnciplo that 
in niy ca'O a ^'’afl0^a^ contract ought not 
or need not to be fulfilled, because I am 
powcrle«-s to enfoice its obligations 'What 
King or subject will avow such a principle, 
e.xcept in India and to the injured and 
unhappy House of Taimur ? 

12 I have now briefly explained to your 
Majesty the wrongs I hare suflered and the 
lights which I demand I claim the entire 
revenues, whatever they may be, of tho 


maliah originally assigned fur the support 
of llic Uoynl family unjii'-tly almnafed from 
tlio rightful owner and appropriated to 
tlicmsehcs by t)ic Honourabio Coinp.iny. I 
claim restitution of t!ie sums of which the 
Uoyal family have been deprived in past 
5 cars, and I claim your Jlnjesty’s guarantee 
for the rigid fulfilment in future of the 
fltticks of convention by wiiich a miniininn, 
is tixrd for (he Jlojal stipend, by whicli 
tlio gro's revenues of t!ie malials to t!ie 
west of the .lumna arc assigned to the Iloyal 
family nhoald they exceed that Mi/ihjiin/i 
and liy wliich tlic means and oppoitunity 
of obtaining a poifcct knowledge of ttie 
actii.il revenues of those mahals are btipiikited 
rights I am not unaware of tho practical 
evil that is likely to result, according to 
the Luoun vrtncip’es of human nature, by' 
inipo’-ing upon one jiarty all the toil of 
superintendence and all tlio expense of 
improvement, and bestowing upon anotlier 
all the fruits of his labour and sacriliccs. 

I am therefore willing to submit to any 
reasonable compromise of my rights, either 
by assuming foi a fit compensation all the 
trouble and outlay attending the govcnimont, 
police, and cuiliv.ation of tho territory 
in <|ucslion. or by receiving a fixed 
monthly sum in lieu of all furtiicr 
claims Id tho latter ca«e tho present 
gross annual revenues of tho mahals 
would form a proper standard, and, if 
tliey do not fall short of 30 laths, I hereby 
offer to commute all my prospective claims 
under the articles of convention for that 
yearly stipend 

14 If I weio to regard merely your 
Jlaj'esty’s personal character, it might 

be sufficient to show, as I have done, 
that my claims are just. But your 

Majesty has ako a public character to 
sustain and a public duty to discharge, and 
it boliovcs me tliciefore to satisfy your 
Majesty that the concessiou of my undoubted 
rights may be lendered perfectly consistent 
with sound policy and a just regard to Ike 
safety and permanence of the British rule in 
India 'llie largeness of the sum I have 
mentioned, considered by itself, — without 

any reference to the numerous regular, and 
iDcreasrng demands upon my exhausted 

treasury, might seem to indicate a wish to 
accumnlate money for some concealed aud 
hostile purpose : I utterly disavow every 
such object as alike dishonourble to the race 
from which I have sprung aud inconsistent 
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wRh (he open course ^vhich I have ever 
pursued. Some of my ancestors have fallen 
victims of (ho disJoyaltj" of others, but (hey 
never betrayed these who confided in their 
iioDour, and in imitation of tbeir noble 
examples while I have not hesitated and 
will still continuo to complain of tho in- 
justice I have sufiered and vindicate tho 
rights that belong to me, I will not disgrace 
them and myself by secret machinations 
against a Power which I dare not combat 
in thc open field. As a complefo security 
against any such attempt, I will chcorfolly 
agree not to letain more tlian 32 laXJis of 
Rupees in my treasury at any one lime, to 
invest the surplus, should there be any, in 
the loans opened by the Rritish Goiernmcnt. 
and to forfeit to the Honourable Company 
any sum found m my possession in excess 
of that amount not so invested. If any other 
check can be suggested which shall not 
subject mo to a degrading inquisition mail (he 
miniithr of my expenditure, I shall wjHingly 
accede to it. 

15 IJut to a Prince of your Majesty’s 
enlarged and magnanimous views it will 
be obvious that tho most just and generous 
policy must also bo (he most wise and 
provident. For on what firmer b.i<es can 
tho duty and tranquillity of the subjects of 
a distant and conquered country be founded, 
or the confidence of surrounding States, 
iiatiirally jealous of their independence, be 
established than on the irresistible evidence 
continually presented (o them of good faith 
and moderation displayed lu thc strict 
observance of cug.vgomeiits even if burthen- 
some and although spontaneously entered 
into with one beicft of the power of 
dictating terras or of eiTectually resenting 
cheir violation. 

JiS SfioufcT, on the other band, a conspi- 
tuoiis example subsist of broken compact on 
the part of your Jlajesty’s Vicegerents to- 
wards me, because no longer m a condition 
to vindicate my tights by an appeal to arms — 


if contempf and indignity bo measured _ out 
to the representativo of a once mighty 
rnonarcliy in proportion «s he is powerless to 
iaforco respect, your Maj'esty’s acquired 
subjects, once amongst those of my ancestor^, 
now with anxious fears observing thc conduct 
of their now nilers, the neighbouring Princes 
who have beheld with alarm the progress 
of your Majesty'sarms, nay the whole cuilircd 
world, will assuredly sympathize with 
my griefs and look on my oppiessors with 
the feelings and wishes wliich their coiuhict 
roust infallibly inspire. 

17. If I had any doubt of the justice of 
my claims. I might still rest them on an 
appeal to your Majesty's known generosity. 
I might remind your Majesty of the time 
when my ancestors ruled supreme over these 
countries, where tiieir wretched de-cendant 
and tho sole representative of their dyniisty 
IS compcJJcd to drag on n dependent cMstcnco 
m a dilapidated palace, exposed to the con- 
tempt or receiving tlio sympathy of the 
diflercnt classes of society, both Europeans 
and Asiatics, who rp«ort to Debleo, with 
means utterly inadequate to support the 
dignity even of n nomin.al sovcieiguty or to 
atlivrd a scanty subsistence to the numerous 
branches of his {.amilv who look to him ns 
their only stay Uut I will not resort to 
such a pica I will not condescend to accept, 
and your Majesty will disdain to confer, as 
a favour, that which is due as a right I rest 
my cause on youi Majesty’s high-minded sense 
of honour and justice I cannot peimit 
myself to suppose that jour ^lajesty will lend 
.1 deaf ear to my complaiat® I addres-, by 
this letter oot only your Majesty but tho 
world at large and 1 anticipate the plaudits 
which present and future ages will bestow 
on your Majesty’s benevolcut and enlightened 
sympathy with ffie unworthy representative 
of the oDce great and illustrious, though now 
/alien. House of Taimur 

18. To your 3Iajesty what needlsay moie 
{Polilical I'l occcdings, 13-3-1829. Ko 20) 
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B efore you roach Prague yon know that 
you are in the midstot a Slav civilisation. 
people frpeaic a hsguage that ^oands 
Russian and still isn’t Russian And the 
names of the streets, although written in 
Elfin script, still are Slavic. Once in 
Prague, the capital of Czeeho-slorakia — yon 
hear only Czechish spoken, see it written 
on all streets, newspapers, and menus, and 
you ioel vt in the atmosphere. 'Hiero are 
frermsa newspapers and a large Oonnao 
population, bnt the culture is 
predominantly Czechish The 
clean, ordered civilisation of 
Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries seems a 

million miles away Hero 
IS dvbordeily creation— the 
creative mind of the Slavs 
rearing itself in half-barhanc 
majesty 

In the newer part of 

Plague you do not notice 
this so much, but when 
you once re.'ich old Prague, 
voii are in another world. 

The streets are narrow and 
crooked and paved with 
cobblestones worn down 
sniooth with the eattb You 
can pass under arcliwavs 
leading apparently right 
through somebody's front 
room But they open instead 
onto a little sguare courtyard 
surrounded by old terraced 
houses, painted in many colours, glazing 
wifl) llowci’^, and sometimes bending 

loiiugly over the sguare, as if whispering 

secrets, of a thousand years ago when Prague 
was founded by Czechi«b tribes wanderiDg 
from the Ea^t Then you can pass on 
through other archways leading toward the 
back and onto other squares. You tiri«t 
and turn endlessly; old women watch you 
from their tiny dark cells under the archways 
where they sell dd violins, dried fish, thread, 
or po'-fai cards ; and you find yourself 
• eventually in another narrow httlc street; 


and if you care to do so — and dare— you 
may walk in the middle of the street, hold 
oat your arras and touch a row of Ijou'es 
on both sides. 

Relics of the past rear their heads in 
crude mnj'csty in both the Old and A'ew 
Town: ancient churches — dreams in stone, 
of the men of the Hiddle Ages ; Gothic towers 
and archways. Gothic pillars, Saracenic 
domes — and high over the ancient castle 
walls of (bo Kradcheny oa the bill the tiro 


great --pires of the Gothic cathedral of St 
Vitus snrrounded by hundreds of tiny spires 
with carving as delicate as lace-work. 

Prague, like Rome, is built on seven hills 
The nver Vltava flows Jeisiirclv through it 
disphying its marvellous bridges. Historians 
tell iis that a chieftain called Chech c.amo with 
his people from the Ei't, saw the fertile prim- 
eval country of Bohemia, .and settled there. 
Other historians say, instead, that many 
centuries before the Christian era, Bohemia 
w®3 settled first by Celtic, and then by some 
branch or branches of the Slavonic race. 



Tte UardchcDj or the ancient c.astle built on one of the se^cn 
hills on which I’vacue is built This e.astle is of mythical origin, il 
IS so old It 13 said to be over a thousand years old. 
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The magnificent St ^ltus Cathedral. U 
lounded in the 14tli centurr and is one of the 
most beautiful examples of Qoihic architecture m 
Europe. There are hundreds of marvellous littio 
spires with carving as fine as lace. Insioe are the 
giant Ootliia ptJIars and arches, extending without 
one break to the roof. 


her hnsband when she found him ploughing 
in his fields, and founded the oldest Czech 
dynasty that ruled until 1306. She ruled 
long and well, for she belonged to a vigorous 
race of free women who knew nothing of 
the degeneracy of the purdah system 

Some of the finest biiildiags stilJ standing 
today in Prague date from the rule of King 
Vaefav, known in history as Charles IT 
One of these is the University of Prague, 
ItmndcA in \34S, wViicVi Ihen the only 
University in Central Europe. Charles 
also built the famous bridge in the Old Town, 
knonu today as Charles Bridge ; also the 
!an;e squares and the broad streets lu the 
Kow Town , he enlarged the Castle on the 
Ilradcbeoy to its piesent sue, and supervised 
thebnilding of the SL Yitus Cathedral nithin 
its walls. He also built the beaufifui castle 
of Karluv Tyn on the south-west of Prague, 
and numerous Gothic churches aud raonas- 
teries in the «ijrroDodiog country. He made 
Prague one of the greatest centres of learning 
of the Mtddte Ages 

After the Czechs came under the rule of 
the Austro-Hungarian Dynasty, tlie ancient 
castle on the bill was “renovated” and 
repainted, according to the ideas of the new 
rulers. People forgot that other architectmaf 
motives onco existed there But now, under 
the new Republic, '■trange discoveries liavo 
been made. It was only by accident that 
some one noticed that inside one oftho huge 


Pnigue— or Praha as the 
Czechs call it— is of mythical 
antiquity. Certain it is that 
the highest hill ovct-looking 
the valley of the Vltava was 
chosen as its first sight, 
then encircled by the great 
stone walls still standing. 
Inside these walls stretch the 
endless castle walls, the 
Hradiiheny ; and inside the 
castle wails, not only other 
castles and churches, but 
also long narrow streets and 
little TOWS of tiny one-story 
houses where people still live 
and coot and wash their 
clothing; “Gold Street' one 
of them is called — for here 
the old alchemists once lived. 

It is said that the Czech 
princess, Luhosa founded Prague, 
chose a peasant Premysl as 
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tournament linlls of the castle, a door «cemed 
to bo awkwardly situated. They tore away 
tbo door and «aw that a layer of stone and 
piaster covered a still older wall They daj: 
tliroiioh thU covering around other doors and 
discovoroJ (hit old, v.aulted Gothic archways 
had been omplelcly covered ‘Ihis discovery 
threw the Czechs into an excaration fever. 
Today the inside walls of the Rroat hall and 
adjoining balls have been carefully torn away, 
revealing the magnificent Gothic archilecturo 
of t)ie jiiddle .\ges Tbev Inve doj lbrou"li 
the floor and unearthed pillars and skeletons 
and strange reliO' They arc digging outside 
(he castle and have di'oovcred old btirtal 
grounds Thev have onlv begun But they 
expect to discover. i» the older sections of 
tho castle, arclutcctural remains of ancient 
Prague It IS fortunate that the Ciechs sre 
not under British rule, eho these relics 
would be sh'ppcd to the British Museum 

vou pass through i’rague, manytowets 
churches and nienuments call yon to a hall 
by tlieir grandeur or a£itu}aity History 
unfolds itself There is the old Jewish syn.a- 



under the earth. The children of Erad had 
to worship (heir God in secret 

Xot far from the Svmgogtio is the bi" 
public sijmre. bordered by cathedraK'. ancient 
buddings, and the old town hall of Gethic 
architectorc before which tweiitvscvcn Pro- 
testant Czeclush le.nders were beheaded alter 
the Thirty \ears War An etching of this 
event may be seen m the Prague Slo'Ciim 
On the square it'Clf stands one of ilic most 


inspiring moQunients ia all 
Europe— it is a huge bronze 
of John Ha«s, sLauding 
majestically as he stood 
before the C.iuiicil of 
Cdtholic Clergy before he was 
burned as a heretic by tliem 
Other groups of bciires skiod 
proudly and defiivtly at nil'' 
'ide At the back and along 
(he sides forms of pca'acts 
— men, women and cliildren 
—almost burst froai (he 
bronze, huddling togclluT and 
li'tening with i 2 '-pircd f.ice« 
This monument is hi4orv lo 
Itself, for John Kiiss i- 
Earjpean history. Ifo was 
the religious rofonner and 
opponent of the Cilboltc 
Church in Central Europe. 
Born iQ 1370 he graduated 
from (he (Jnivei'sity of Prague, 
and a few years liter— in 
IJOO— was ord.amed a piie.'f. 
gogiie, the oldc'-t synagogue la existence. Ho delivered sermons in the C^cchi'h 
surrounded by the Jewish cemetery ot language (iii itself an offen'C to tlic Church) 
unknown antiquitv. the dead buried one ou in the Bethlehem Chapel in I'r.igue. Ills 
top of another until the earth alone knows own simplicity of life, his criticism of the 
flow many .are buried t))ere._ For the Jews Cliureb. Jiis democ.ratie teachings Jed (he 
were confined to the narrow Ghetto in the church authorities to prohibit 1ii> pimching, 
l'a4, .and even the synagogue was built and at last to excoiunuinic.ite him. Jle went 



The Museum of Arts and Crafts, Suteidized by Ihe Ministry 
of Edncatiou and Xational Culture 
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to Southern Boiiemia and there he found his 
real church — the great open meadows and the 
forests He would stand on a hill with the 
gaze o{ ten thousand peasants fastened upon 
him So convinced was he of his faith that 
when the General Council of the Catholic 


the national Czech Sluseum. Apart from 
the historic CDllectioBS of a hundred different 
kinds, there is the hall of memory to the 
great Czechish dead. I was in Prague on 
the day of the funeral of a well-known 
Czechish professor. The streets were crowded 
with throngs of people. In 
America I would have 
thought the Prince of Wales, 
Jack Dempsey, or Charlie 
Chaplain was coining that 
way But in Prague the 
Czechs were honouring a 
great philosopher ' His 
body lay in state in the 
Kationa) Czechish lluseum 
Afterwards I walked 
through the hall of memory. 
All about the walls stood 
statues or busts of Czechish 
educators, musicians, poets, 
writers, philosophers, religious 
refonnexs, liistonans. There 
was Coroenms, the scholar, 
poet and patriot of the 
Middle Ages, whose prophetic 
w ords were read by President 
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Church was held in Constance, 
he secured a safe conduct 
from King Sigismund, and 
went there to defend his 
cause. We know from history 
that he was not even 
permitted to speak, and that, 
on July 6, 1415, he was 
taken outside the city and 
burned to death as a 
heretic and his ashes thrown 
on the Rhein. It took twenty 
years for the Catholic legions 
and the German nobles to 
crush the Hussites Wars 
that flamed up and swept 
through the land where Hnss 
had lived and preached 

Even to-day you can seldom 
ascend the steps leading to 
the base of this great monu- 
ment in Prague without 
treading on flowers Across from it, in Pie 
« colossal 

painting of Huss standing before Uie 
Council of Constance. 

There are many other monuments and 
IV the pages of history 



building 

as yon walk by them. But to ^te» of them 
all IS impossible. Aet one cannot pass over 
481 / 2—2 


The Parliament Building of the Czecho-SIovat Republic 

Masaryk before the first National Assembly of 
the New Republic in 1918. There were the 
poets and writers — Chech, Kollar, Palacky 
Harliehet, Neruda, and dozens of others ; 
there were the composers to whom the 
western world owes so much— Smetana, 
Dvorak, Fibieh. To name them all or to 
know them all is ,1 ta»k possible only for 
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Czecliish historians. I stood befnro Dvorak — 
for lio had como to America many years nuo, 
had studied tho music of fho Nei»roe3, bwiJt 
some of his great tiiemcs upon it - and said 
some strange things about Negro music and 
America that enraged our Negro-hating 
Southerners. In that hall of memory were 
women writers and poetesses also, for the 
Czechs have produced great women 

From the National Museum you can 
walk to the Ethriofogicaf .Museani and 


study tho Varied peasant customs and costum^^ 
of Czecho-SIovakia And in the park 
outside -sbnds the beautiful white marble 
statue of the young Czechish actress who 
died while still in her twenties, but who was 
known evea then as the greatest Ibsen actress. 

From there, you climb the terrace that 
overlooks the valley with the Vibva ilowiogr 
through it And in a great circle about it 
the seven hills on which Prague, the city 
of the Czechs, is bafff. 
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JIlNTlMi VND SlVVE-M*K1NO 

S EVERAL species of ants referable to 
four genera confioed mostly to the north 
temperate zone. (Formica. Polyergus 
Stiongylognathus, and UeipagoJEenus) indulge 
in this reprehensible practice The habits 
of the last genus are imperfectly known, 
blit the other genera form ao interesting 
senes, in which Foimica Sangmnaria repre- 
sents the siave-makiug habit lu the process 
of development, Polyergus its most speaahsed 
and Strongylognathus its iDvolutionary or 
degenerate development 

The Formica are facultative slavemakers 
and regarded as one of the roost belligerenL 
Their sorties occur in July nod August, 
after the marriage flight of the slave species 
has been celebrated and when only w-orlers 
and mother queens are left in their formi- 
caries. The army leaves its nest in a 
straggling open phalanx sometimes a few 
metres broad and often in several companies 
or detachments. They fake the most direct 
route possible to the nest of the slave species 
which, as IS often the case may be 50 or 
too metres distant It appears certiin that 
the colony acquires a knowledge of the 
precise location of the various nesfs of the 
slave species within an area of a hundred 
metres or more of its own nest probably 


through single scouts sent out from time to 
time This no doubt presupposes a high 
development of memory, and the capacity 
of some form of comaiitittcaUoo, for the nest 
attacked Is usually one of the Jiiany lying 
10 different directions from the sanguinaria 
nest 

TTbeo the first workers arrive nt flie 
nest to be pillaged they do not enter jt 
at once, but await till the other detachments 
arrive Then they lay deliberate siege to it 
securing the entrances and evits None of 
the inhabitants (ftisca or rufibarbis) are 
allowed to pass if thev carry pupae. In the 
meantime the besieged species scent their 
approaching foes and either prepare to 
defend their neat or seize their young and 
try to break through the cordon of sanguicea 
and escape The sanguinary anK however, 
intercept them, snatch away their charges and 
begin to pour into the entrances of the ne'st 
Soon they issue forth one by one with the 
remaining larvae and pupae and start for home 
The workers of the slave species are killed 
only when they offer resistance The troop 
of cocooM'taden sanguinea struggle back to 
their nest while the bereft ant' slowly enter 
their pillaged abode and take np the nurture- 
of the remaining young or await tne appear- 
ance of future broods. 

The use to which these larvae are pat 
is different according to the various oh-ervers. 
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Forel is of opinion that many of tbejonng 
brought home are eaten. Wasmaon believes 
that the forays take place for the specific 
purpose of obtaining young to rear, while 
Darwin interpreted the surviving and adopted 
workers as a kind of byproduct, representing 
■food which the ants failed to eat at the 
proper time. Lastly Wheeler, while agreeing 
that the forays are, to some extent at least 
Jue to the promptings of hunger, is strongly of 
the opinion that the main purpose is to 
acquire desirable servants or intelligent 
assistants to share the labour of their masters. 
These slaves are carried along by the workers 
of sanguinea at the tune of changing their 
nest just as they do their own. They are kept 
for indoor occupation and regarded by 
•their masters as part of their goods and 
obattel^. 

This IS the primitive form of slavery as 
it first existed among men It was not until 
later that it became modified to become at 
last an institotiou against which the senti- 
luents of justico arose 

T/’/e Polyeigus or i?ie Aimxons are the 
obligatory slavemakers whose distribution 
parallels (hat of F. saoguioea fcircumpolar) 
These are one of the most beautiful of ants 
but at the same time the most warlike Being 
powerfully armed fur tnumphaot raids they 
show great skill and courage lu obtaining 
slaves. The worker and female are neb 
brownish-red in colour, while the male is 
ooal-black with white wings Perhaps 
cautions of their superior strength they do 
not lay deliberate siege to tlie attacked nest 
like the sanguuiea but they move out 
in a compact column with feverish haste 
jind as they come within the radius of their 
victims' (F fusca or F curricoJana) path- 
ways to and from their citv, in bnndreds 
they rush onwards The nest reached and 
entered, soon (fie struggle becomes a fnnons 
battle, on the one hand to 'nve on the other 
"to carry off the larvae The owners with 
-their precious burdens fly up the neighboQT- 
ing tree«, for there the Amazons cannot 
follow being specialised to till but not to 
climb OtheiSxhang on the flanks of the 
retreating columns and harass the thieves 
bearing off (he tender pupae Jlany of the 
opponents of ti e slave species are pierced 
through their bodies or thoraces nod left 
■dead in conriderable numbers. The return 
lionie of the warriors is usually moreleisurely 
nnd in less semed ranks. 

These larvae when brought into the 


ant-hill are placed in the jaws of slaves of 
their own species, which abound in every 
nest of the Amazons and care for the newly 
brought ones. Among the Amazons the 
slaves undertake every labour. They build 
and care for the larvae of their masters, 
as well as those carried away in expeditious. 
They also perform complicated personal 
services towards their indolent masters, who 
may well be compared to some of our ease- 
loving Nawabs of Oudb, and who have not 
only lost the taste and idea of work, but even 
the habit of feeding themselves, and would 
die of hanger beside a pile of honey or 
sugar if a grev ant was not there to put it 
into their mouths. The little slaves in 
addition to bringing food, lick off the dust 
from their master's hairs clear them and 
carry them from one place to another if 
there is need to migrate The masters 
by force of losing interest in work, it is said 
also lo«e their votes when it is a question 
of taking a resolution concerning the whole 
colony. The servants act on their own 
initiative and their own recponsibility even 
directing constructions according to their 
own ideas. 

It IS a most curious fact that the slaves 
should submit to this precarious fate when 
(heir masters are absolutely dependent 
on them . perhaps the robust mandibles of 
(he latter contribute (o preserve the position 
they enjoy 

Slrongylognatlms are degenerate slave- 
makers, confined only to (he polaerctic region 
i e Europe, Western Siberia. Asia Minor, 
and the southern shores of theilediterranean 
The workers are so couch reduced in numbers 
that Forel is of opinion that they are on the 
verge of disappearing and leading to a 
condition in which the species is represented 
by males and females only. These workers no 
longer make spontaneous forays on alien 
colonies of Tetramoriom, but when the latter 
are brought near a mixed colony a conflict 
ensues, the testaceus endeavour to kill the 
strange workers but are too feeble to pierce 
their armour, and it is more probable that 
the mixed colony is victorious owing to the 
efforts of the host workers. 

The testacens (hoogh able to excavate and 
to feed independently contribute little or 
nothing to the structure of the nest and 
probably obtain most of their food from the 
tongue of the Tetramorium. The breeds of 
both species are cared for by the host. The 
mixed colonies aiise according to Wasmann, 
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tlirouK^ IHo alliance of tc'itaceu'i anJ Tetramo- 
riuin lutit iHinore jirolaWe as WJiecJ- 

orKURRc-st-s that the former enters a colony of 
the latter utter It has l>ecn e'^taUisIicd and 
become rather yopiilons, hince the foiindin;; 
of colonics cren by paiis of (luecns of (ho 
hnmo siiccic'i {■* very rare, 'flie females and 
males of SlrooKyloKnathus are smaller and 
troublesome to nourish, and this induces the 
Tetramorium workers to rear them in place 
n| Oieir own lax^'C-wieii qurcjjs and nijiJr'V 
the lanao of which thev. therefore, undoubted- 
ly devour or neglect Thus although tho host 
and parasitic queens come to hve s.ido by 
Kidc in the mived colonies, tlie ofT^priog of 
the latter are exclusively workers. 

i'xM'II.Xl .kVT" 

Ihmv I'ut vlu/s IJeforo wo com© to 
actual dairying ant', mention should be 
made here of a very peculiar type of ants 
kooira as Ihury Ant-t described from X 
America. S. Africa, and Austraha. Iho 
best known species is tho Honey Ant 
Xiyrmccocystus horty-deorum of tho Garden 



of Gods, in Colorado (America). As is well- 
known, many ants are in the habit of 
collecting honey-dew and storing it in 
their crops, which become distended, and 
when they reach home they feed their brood 
and the rest of the colony by disgorging 


its s««*et liquid. .Von in thc-ie aut- this 
habit has b'‘cn docioj'cd until a cla'S of 



"otkeis have been produced which are called 
'irpMft' Their bodies are enomonsly 
swollen because of the honey stored in 
Ibeir crops, and they literally loot hie- 
“hooey pots The stored honey is notj 
assimilated, neither does it form part of the 
animal's body, and althoogh placed inside it. 
Cannot he compared to physiological reseives- 
fl IS utilised not only by (he replefes, but 
also by other members of the colony who are 
not able to form such resetres. 

In addition to these repletes {modified 
Workers) which are formed when they are 
Callows, (here are ordinary workers that 
Collect the sweet, watery fluid from the oak- 
t^ls (caused by a small four-winged insect ) 
of (be neighbouring trees that exudes only 
at night. These nocturnal workers when 
they return home feed the honey pots with 
the contents of their crops, for the latter 
never leave the nest, and a guard is always 
left at the entrance when the woikers go out 
to prevent other ants, or spiders etc., from 
forcing an entrance into the nest The honey- 
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pots are thus lirine: casks, or barrels of 
sweet stuff, kept often hanging to the roof 
of the subterranean chambers by the ant 
colony as a store in time of want. In Uio 
words of Professor YVheeler the celebrated 
American Jfyrmccologist “Thoso who, in 
anthromorpluc mood, are wont to extol tho 
fer%id industry and extraordinary feats of 
muscular endurance in ants, should uot 
overlook the beatific patience and selLsacti- 
fice displayed by the Replete Honey Ant as 
it bangs [ran tbc raWore of its nest, month 
ID, month out for years perhaps a reservoir 
of temperamental as well as liquid sweetness." 

Ant-' 

In gaining a wide and intimate aequnin- 
tance with the vegetable world the ants 
hare also become /amiJiari«cj with a 
largo number of insects that obtain their 
nutriment from plants, such as the plant lice 
(Aphids and Psyllids), Scale insects (Coccids), 
and true hoppers (Memhracids) etc. 

Here we shall confine cuisdres only (o 
Aphids, tho relationships of which wiUi the 
ants are most apparent and have been fully 
worked out. The Aphids or green-flics can 
suck tho juices from plaut tissues containing 
cane sugar, invert sugar, dextrin, and a 
small amount of albumiocus substance, lu 
the alimentary tract of the insects much of 
the caoe sugar is split up to form mvorl 
sugar, and a relatively small amount of all 
the substances Is assimilated, so that the 
excrement voided by these losects io colour- 
less drops is not only abundant but also 
contains more invert .md fpss cane sugar 
than the juices of the plant This excrement 
when it falls on the leaves of plants and dries 

the air is known as "honey dew”, the 
ros melleus’’, ''melaeriiim”etc , of the ancient 
writers Busgen (1891) Us calculated that 
a single linden .iphis excretes nineteeD drops 
in twenty-four houi-s, while the maplo aphis 
excretes as many as 48 drops during the 
same period A source of nutriment at once 
so rich and so inexhaustible, could hardly 
remain unnoticed and unexploited by the 
ants jn their interminable search for liquid 
food 

These aphids may be called "Ant cows” 
for ants both milk and breed them, keeping 
them iu herds and buildirg slieds and walls 
to protect them. Taiious species of ants 
show a remarkable gradation in their rela- 
tions with these aphids. 


Loplothorax sp, obtains the bouey dew 
merely by licking tho surface of leaves and 
stems on which it has fallen. But many 
otoor? hftvo actually learnt to milk their 
cows. They stroke tho aphids with their 
autenoao and this caressing induces them to 
void a droplet which is eagerly swallowed 
by tho ant. Others again, still more intelli- 
gent have discoicred a method of holding 
tlie aphids captive, while allowing them to 
enjoy their accustomed life, and to feed at 
(Till oa the foods they like on then owa 
favourite spots. This is done by establishing 
barriers around a group of cattle who ha\e 
themselves fixed tho place of their sojourn 
eilhei by constructing cabins of fragments of 
wood (Lisius brunnetis) or by building large 
earth huts (Xfyrmica). Hut Lasius niger, 
a skilful architect, constructs laulted 
jMSsages from his direliing into tho country 
for concealment as well ns for shelter from 
the sun Many of these lead to the pens 
of tho aphids, reaching from the ant hill 
as far as the foot of a plant where these 
insects abound: and in order to have their 
milkers at their disposal, without removing 
them from pasture, the ants make tunnels 
along the .stalk, and enclose witliin it all (he 
aphides tliey meet But to prevent too 
close a confinement they are wise enough 
to enlarge the galleries at places wherein 
Ihcir Hock may disport themselves at oa-e 
There ore some well-known undergrouud 
species of these Ant-Cows living on fibrous 
roots of grasses and other plants, the well- 
knowB of which /bfda formica, as its namo 
implies, is distinguished as the Aut-Aphis 
because it is often found in the nest of ants 
parlicnlatlv of Lasius flavus. Xo fewer 
than seventeen distinct species of aphis Iwve 
bceu recorded as living actually iu the nest 
of various ants It is this attachment 
between the auts and aphids that causes 
great annoyance to the gardener and the 
agriculturist for the green flies aie found 
in enormous numbers in situations where 
they would seldom be if their distribution 
depended on their powers alone The ants 
dig out underground dairies for their herd?, 
and make a business of planting out colonics 
jn all sorts of favourable situation They 
care for the eggs of tlie aphides throughout 
the winter shifting them about as they do 
their own young to accommodate them to 
changes of weather and moisture. In 
spring foe young as soon as (hey are 
hatched are transferred by the ant to the 
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of joijii}; flc. and frimi 

Kicy uro off'-ii uroloiiintf on ffn» r«o<'» iif 
yuiiii;; corn ns noon ns ibt* |at(<T 

f>c;;in to sliiiM ntun*- Ktcniiid In bs«l wi-nlluT 
or on cold tilxlds tin* joun;: nro rarriid 
barV to t1i>' fjiittouM of iti<- tmi^ 

'jlnis. nhil'' tho nnt in lionry-dcw 

from tli(-s<- Cows, jn rMiirn. it tjUinh to 
tlierii th>* pr*’!' ctioi) fivin otiur ln>^«cl-<atiti;' 
jinlmals, ntid its icnlc's to llwir vomins 
and ti;^x 

u II lui Am» 

tt\IIOS|\ii *Mi IlAln|''||M> 

(lai)lfiini'j In tilts rntr;’iir> falls tlml 
Croiiji of nnts Loomii fl> Attii, consfktinc 
of aliuiit 1(J0 i-iMcus and 'ariclKs jpfnraUc 
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to firo Roneni (Jfyr niicocopta, Cyphomyr* 
mox. Aptorostigma. Spnconijrmex, and Atta). 
nil of uliicli crow funciis.gardcns in tlicir 
nests, and fub-ist mainly on tlirm 'Die (nbc 
ranees from 40 deerre N to 40 decree S of 
the equator, but is fensf represented in the 
tropics and is a very con‘picf)us and dis- 
tructi'o insect of tropical Amerca. 

The best known is the Sub-genus Atta. 
compiisme the leaf cutting or parasol ants, 
the largest and most powerful species of the 
tribe, hung in great colonies 

The well known American Anf« called 
the Saulia-ants or Cushie-ants belong to this 
Sub-genus. They climb tho tree, station 
themselves on the edge of a leaf and make 
a circular incision with their Sei'sor-lihc 
jaws, and the piece of leaf, about the size of 
six ponce held vertically between the jaws 
is then borne off to the formicanum 
Xaturolists have recorded long processions 
of llieeo ants streaming down tree tranks 
along a definite tract through the forest to 


fh(Ir grcjl iu--t licsps 'Jho ants are alnoit 
hfddoii fjy (firsr* fcaf umbrel/as. and l/ie 
I>r«»ei“*-lon looks more Me a ftreani on 
whoi'f mrfneo the leaves are floating. These 
Ifavts according to flic rt’-earclics of I’ritz, 
3IoIhr. Hilt and Wh<cler are cut up Into 
nnall hits in the formlcarliim and used as 
(Daiiuro for Ibe cultivation of a i^mall fungus 
hy hiliig psclod Into tlic cellarh of tlie nest 
and allowi-d |o rot. 

Tfic vniii-rf;rottr}i} gajler/i-s of most of 
those ants are very extensive and llierc are 
"iiiall or large clianilnrs, often os large as 
the liuiiian head In llie^c are laid (he 
fungus gardens wliich may he pendant 
Tfachyinyrniex scpfenfrioiialis or lie on the 
floor Aftatexaiia S'liincrous sliafts lead from 
lliose fmigiis.gardetis to the outer air. and 
the limperature and iiuinidity of the gallery 
IS rigulatid by opening or closing tho 
►hafts as circiimsljinws may require If a 
Midden ►howir comes on tho leaves aro 
left mar the entrance ar.d earned down 
v'lien ne.arly dry . during very liot weather, 
on the other hand, whin the leaves would 
bo parched in a very ►hort time the ants 
only woil in the cool of the day and during 
the night 

In all^peciesin which the garden is laid 
On the fli«ar it takes the form of looso*«pongc 
Work of triturated leaf-fragments, permeated 
with fungus hyph.nc which Tanner lias des- 
cribed OH follows 

"Over all portions of the surface of ihe gard<»a 
With the exception of fho-e most roconfly estaUi- 
sh«-d arc fivn rouod white «jrp'iscles ' 2 -j min to '0 
mm m diameter, or ma'«eB el fu^ol corpiwcleB. 

1 Tin wrnfcs and of irrcmibr form These 1 call 
the "holitrabi clusters” of the ant's nest They 
are small teiTnin.i! dialalions of the byplia'* of a 
sf'henral or oval form, sad consfitulc (he rnnapaJ 
food of the species ’ 

How careful those little gardenere aro 
Purpas>-cs our undorstatiding. when we 
realise the temarkablc fact that the gardens 
arc pure cultures although the hairy, rough- 
bodied workers must be continually bringing 
m all sorts of spores and bacteria The care- 
ful wording and pure manuring is a perfected 
art with these masters, for under the influence 
of the ants neither free aenal hyphao nor 
any form of ‘fruit’ are ever doreloped, and 
the "Kohlrabi” heads are not developed when 
tho mycelium is grown in artificial culture 
apart from tlio influence of ants. 

It api>carB that to carry out these various 
functions successfully the workers of Attii 
have become modified into several grades 
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the large ones act as leaLctittors, the medium 
ones (media) ser^e to comminute the leaves 
and build up the fungus-gardens, whereas 
the smallest (minims) weed the garden of 
spent-up leaf bits, and keep down the growth 
of spores of alien fungi 

One may be tempted to ask how these 
ants came by their fungi in the first place 
This question has been settled by the re* 
searches of Sampaio, Von Iherin, Ooeldi, and 
Huber. Virgin females of some species on 
leaving the nest for nuptial flight have been 
shown (Sampaio) to carry in their infra- 
buccal pocket a pellet of hyphae taken from 
the fungus garden of the maternal formicary, 
as unexpelled refuse of their last meals. After 
fecundation she digs a cavity in the soil, 
closes its opening and sets to found a colony. 
She spitsont the pellet of hyphaeand divides 
it into two masses, and cultivates it on a subs- 
tratum of crushed eggs (according to Iherm 
and GoeldO. six to ten of which she begins 
to lay on tho third day. Or as is more 
probable fas observed by Huber), tho bits of 
hyphae are manned with a yellowish or 
brownish droplet which she emits over it 
from Its vent The tnfts of hyphae so treated 
are attached to different parts of the chamber 
and allowed to grow. This work keeps the 
queen busy till about forty days when the 
tirst breed of workers hatches out During 
this tiffio it is s.aid, that the qoeen may feed 
on its own eggs, as it is known, with certain- 
ty to feeed her larvae on them. It is only 
when tho queen, on alighting to the ground, 
happens to be adopted by some workers that 
she is saved the ordeal of feeding bcrself or 
her larvae on her own eggs. 

Harvesting Ants Under this head are 
considered the habits of certain ants that 
have largely abandoned entomophagy and have 
taken to a benigner vegetarian diet As 
abundance of food is very neces&ary for main- 
tenance of social life, it can be readily under- 
stood that in hot, arid countries, where 
insect food may be lacking or very scarce 
for many months in the year, and competi- 
tion with other insect-eaters also keen, it 
would be a great advantage to ants to become, 
in part, vegetarians Moreover the powerful 
mandibles of carnivorous ants can wcU 
serve in dealing with seed. 

It has now been established beyond doubt 
that many ants do collect grain and store it 
They bring the seeds outside their borrows 
to dry when damp, and prevent them from 
germinating. In case any seeds sprout they 


gnaw away th.it pait and return the dried 
seeds to the granary. .Vttention will be 
confined bore to tho habits of only two well- 
kuowa species of such ants, namely Atfa 
^rbara and Pogononiyrinex b.arbata (the 
agricultoral ant of Texas). 

The ants of the species A. barbara utilise 
plants of various kinds hut they principally 
depend on fumitory, oats and nettle. Towards 
the end of autumn they procure the grains of 
these plants from the soil, cr they climb up 
the plants and gather them in position These 
grains are carried to the nest and piled up 
in some hundred little rooms designed for 



this purpose, each measuring from seven to 
ten centimetres in diameter and three or 
four m height ; the average granary being is 
about the size of a gentleman’s gold watch. I 
TTie total quantity of grain in these barns 
IS estimated at about oOO to 600 grammes ■« 
It IS surprising that while all necessary 
couditcoos of heat and moisture offered by 
the interior of the ant-hill are favourable for 
germination, the stored seeds are prevented 
in some mysterious way. from doing so by 
the ante for weeks or till desired by them. 
It the access of the ants is prevented from 
one of these chambers it has been observed 
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that the grains germinate readily. TThen 
the moment arises for utilising these acco- 
inulated stores, the grains are allowed to 
follow the normal course of germination, but 
only to a certain stage These clever insects 
appear to know that tiie little seedling, in order 
to grow, digests the starch of the seed, but this 
can only be absorbed and assimilated after 
it has been tr.msformed into sugar. As soon 
as this chemical change is effected the grain 
IS in the condition in which the ants prefer li 
So like a wine grower who w’atches over the 
fermentation in his vat and stops it before 
the wine turns sour, tliese ants stop the di- 
gestion of the starch at this stage by cutting 
off the radicle and the stalk. In order to 
preserve the provisions thus rendered palata- 
ble in the same condition, such seeds aro ex- 
posed to the sun. dried and taken back to 



(he b.irn'’ Tbi' sneetened (lour furnishes 
food, to them throiiKhout the winter season 
’The agneiiltnral ant of Texas (Fogonomvr- 
mex barhites) not oolv resfnrts l(■self to the 
seeds of a single phsnt called Aristida stneta 
or “Ant-nee‘ ■ but i* credited with greater 
forosiglit than any other animal as it is said 
to look after its proportx while still growing 
and by some to nctiiallv plant and cnttivato 
its crops 

The ne«t of this species is fully exposed 
to the sun, and xanes in construction accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground Around 
the ne't a list area or disc, of about fen or 
twelve feet in diameter is cleared of all plants 
and it a tree happens lo be growing near, 
either Iho ne«t is removed to another place 
or the tree is stripped oft its feline 
Thronph the herbage groxxjng in the vicinity 


of the nest are made clean roads for ImodreJs 
of feet in all directions These roads are 
about five inches broad near the nest, but 
narrower further from it and by constant 
weeding are maintained clear of plants like 
tbedisc Jfsel/. TVliea the soil is of a gravelly 
nature a cone or crater is built ju the centre 
of the disc by piling gravels one over the 
other. In front of the ant-liiil lies the field 
where no other plant is allowed to grow 
except the Ant-rice, for all otlier plants 
which appear above the soil are, without 
waste of time, diligently weeded out by means 
of the jaws. Thus cared for, the culture 
flourishes, and at the epoch of maturity the 
grains are collected one by one and carried 
within the nest. 

The nest is perforated beneath with flat 
chambers some of which lying more super- 
ficially than the ethers are converted into 
granaries. The chambers are connected by 
galleries which may reach n depth of fifteen 
feet, but the granaries are all situated within 
the upper two and a half feet, probably to 
keep the grain dry. As to the inteotion.sl 
planting of seeds by the nnt Lmcoeum's 
assertion to that eflect is neither borne out 
by McCook nor by (lie studies of IVlieoler. 
The latter noted that in winter some of the 
chambers get literally stuffed with sprouted 
grain, which, on account of their having 
become unht for food, the ants remove on 
sunny d.sys to refuge heaps at the periphery 
of tlio crater. Hero these rejected seeds may 
often take root and in the spring form a 
regular arc or complete circle of growing 
plants arround the nest, giving a casual 
observer tho ido-a of wilful planting 

The marri.sge flight of those ants (.slC' 
place at the end of June or tho beginning of 
Julv, and the female returning to tho ground 
as usual digs down info tlio c.artli and closes 
up tho opening Tho first brood of some ten 
or t'velvc smHll, timid workers is brought up 
rather slowtr fn tho spring tho workers 
open up the nest, but are careful to conceal 
the opening witli small pebbles, and bits of 
stick It IS not iinhl the second yoir when 
the larger workers are prodiiecd, tint the 
ants liegin to cut down the vegetation 
around the nest, and establish (ho circular 
discs which are increased in sire ns more 
workers are produced. The grubs are fed 'vith 
pfirtions of crushed seed wliicli the workers 
first coat witli saliva to cnsui'c comersion of 
the atarcli containcil in Die seed into sugar. 

Generalisiug from our study of ants it 
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5s cleaily disceroable that the antssl\ow stages 
correspocdiog to the first three out of the 
six stages In whic)) tbederelopment of human 
societies has been divided. Leaving aside the 
slavc-ninbing ants as (hey represent an abnor* 
jnal or rather a temporary state of things 



Dinmm M t Urta .IKi 7>w'^ riot in ttrai* of 
l|ui aril K-t rla) 

for slavery seems to fend in ants as m men 
to the degeneration of tliose by whom it Is 
adopted, nod may in timo lead to their com> 
plete extinction. We have seen species s»cJi 
as Formica fusca that live princtp.ally on tho 
produce of chase, for though they feed 
partially on the honey-dew of aphids they 
have not domestic.ated them. These may well 
bo compared to the lower liuni.nn races that 
subsist mainly by hunting, for like them they 
lire in ccmparatircly sm-vll commuaities 
having little developed instincts of collective 
action, and frequent woods and wilds They 
hunt singly and their battles have been aptly 
compared to single comb.sts I 1 V .0 those of 
Homeric beroea Other species such as 
Lasins flavus represent a distinctly higher 
type of social life, and show some architec- 
tural skill and the capacity of having 
domesticated certain species of plant-lice- 
These undoubtedly resemble the pastoral races 
of men which live on the products of their 
flocks and herds like our shepherds. Their 
communities are more numerous and they 
act much more in concert both in peace and 
in battle. The purely hunting species may 
be gradually exterminated by them just as 
the advent of more advanced races in the 
case of human beings leads to the dis- 
appearance of s.avage aboriginal races. Thirdly 
there are the gardening and harvesting ants 
that feed upon the produce of their gardens 
49VJ—3 


and crops which they develop and cultivate 
with tho Caro and efficiency of a highly 
trained agriculturist. These are like the 
agricuUaml nations of human society. 

Graoting tho aboie resemblances between 
antand human socictic®. <ome far-reaching ant 
differences between insect and human 
oi^nisations are. ncvertheles®, apparent, as 
has been pointed out by several writers. 
Firstly, in human society all indiridnals 
begin with nearly tho same natural endow- 
ment This IS not so in ants as members 
of different classes are visibly predestined to 
certain social nctiulies to the exclusion of 
(hose of other?, not. as in m.'in, "through the 
educ.ation of «ome endowment common to all 
the members of the society, but through the 
exigencies of stnictiire fixed at the time of 
hatching.'* Secondly, this pre-established 
structure and specialisation of functions 
enables the ants to live in a state of 
‘anarchistic socialism' "each individnal in- 
stinctively fulfulling the dero.and8 of social 
life without ‘guide, overseer, or ruler’ as 
Solomon correctly ob«erred, but not witlioat 
the intimation and suggestion involved in an 
appreciation of the activities of its follows.'' 



Lastly, aot societies are essentially female 
soci^ies. The males take but an insignificant 
part in the activities of the colony, and in 
many species, are present in the nest only for 
ashorttime.just enough to insure the impreg- 
nation of the young queens They do not 
share the labours of building, of pro\ isioniog 
or guarding the ne®t or feeding the workers. 
•They are la every sense the sexus sequior. 
Hence the ants resemble certain mythical 
human societies like the Amazons”. 
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apparently crude attractions between the sexes, 
how the Jove of mates was broadened into parental 
and filial affection or how families well-knit 
together formed the sure foundation of society, 
but It seems cjuilo clear that ihc-c arc some of 
the great steps m a wonderful hi'tory. As re- 
gards (he origin of socialitj' ue hare fiothiog to 
say, \se must fall back on Aristotle’s fundamental 
principle of evolution, that there is nothing in the 
end which was not also in kind m tho beginning.” 


Ad\.\m\gi: of Soctu. Lifk 
A nimals are social not only because they 
love one another, but also because sociality 
IS justified of her children. ‘Thu world is 
(be abode of (lio strong, "but tt is also (he 
home of the loving "Contention is tho vital 
force, but (he struggle is modified and en- 
nobled by sociality. Darwin observed that “(ho 
individuals which took (ho greatest pleasure 
in society would best cscnpo various dangers; 
whilothosodmt cared in (he least for thcircom- 
rades andined solitary would perish in greater 
nunibei's”. Ho clearly recognised that in the 
struggle for existence another bind of res- 
ponse flint pays, is sonic experimeot in 
mutual Rid, co-operntion and parental care. 

Against Prof, Huxley's conclusions that 

"Life was a contisual free fight, and beyond, (ho 
limited and temporary relations of the family the 
Uobbcsiao war of each against all was the usual 
state of existence. ’ 


let us place that of Kropotkin according 
to whom 

“life in secietios is no exception to the animal 
world. It ia the nl!e. the law of nature, and it 
reaches Its fnllest development with tho higher 
TCrtebrates. Tho«o species nhich Jive sobtpy or 
in small families only aro few and their 
members are limited. Life in societies enables the 
feeblest mammals to resist, or to protect them- 
selvesfrom ihemastterriblc birds andboastsof prey. 
It permits longevity, it enables (he species to rear 
its progeny with the least waste of energy and to 
fnaintnio its ftiiml'ers albeit with a very slow lirth- 
rate : it enables the greeanous animals to raigrato 
in search of new abale« ' 

TlierefoTe, while fiillv admitting that force, 
swiftness, protective colour®, cunning and 
endurance of hunger and cold, menlioned by 
I).ir«rin and Wallace, are so many qu-ilities 
making the indnidual the fittest tinder certain 
circumsfanccs. it ts maintained that sociabi- 
lity IS (he giCAtcst advantage in the striigglo 
for life Ttip fittest are fhus the mostsccfablo 
animals and sociability appears n« tho chief 
Ltetor of evolution both directly by securing 
the well-being of tlie species while dinu- 
(lislnng tho wnvfe of energy, and indirectly 
by favouring the grosvth of intelligence 

■■Therefore, it is onr duty to combine and 
practise mtiiu-il aid That is the surest means 
tor giving to each and to all the greatest safety, 
the l>cst guaracteo of existence and propresabodily, 
intellettuaJ and oioraJ That Js what mtuie 
teaches” 


RAJAH llAMJIOilDN ROT'S MISSION TO ENGLAND 

(Paseei on unpublished recorrfs) 

By BBAJEXDRANATII BANERJI 


I have traced in the Imperial Record Oflice, 
Calcutta, several documeots relating to 
the mission of Rajah Rammohnn Roy 
to England. These letters, which passed 
between the East India Co on the 
one hand, and. the King of Delhi and Ram- 
mohun Roy on the other, are for the first 
time printed here, with the bind permission 
of the Government of India, and may be of 
help to the Rajah’s biographers. 

Eammohun Roy served the Government 
chiefly at Raogpur for a decade and rose to be 
Piiiaiu On retirement (1814) bo settled 


iQ Calcutta, where he confined lus activitiesto 
social, religious and educntioual reforms- tho 
dear objects of his life. He now "felt a 
strong wi®h to visit Europe, and obtain by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight 
into its manners, customs, religion, and poli- 
tical institution.'” * Luckily, an unlooked- 
for opportonity helped tho early fulfilment 
of bis desire. 

Abu-nasar 3Inin-ud-din Abbar — a nominal 
successor to the House of Taimur — was theu 


Autobiographical Sketch of Rammohun Roy. 
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on the throne of Delhi. The powerless mo- 
narch considered himself unjustly treated by 
the new lords of India The amount of the 
stipend granted to liirabyAhe East India Co. 
was neither in consonance with tlio treaty 
entered into by his father (Shah Alam 11) 
with Lord Wellesley, nor sufficient for the 
growing needs of the royal household. Insults, 
moreorer, were added to injustice. Lord 
Amherst, contrary to the custom obserred by 
his predecessors, “reduced him, in the form 
of communication, to the footing of an equal, 
and thereby robbed him even of the cheap 
gratification of the usual ceiemonials of 
address so as to humble him, as far as 
possible, in the eyes of all rants of people ”* 
The aggrieved potentate at last decided to 
represent bis case to the King of Great 
Britain for redress He was thus on the look 
out for an able and experienced man whom 
he could send as his envoy to the Court of 
Great Britain It was Dabir-ud-daola, the 
agent to the King, who approached Ram- 
mohnn while in residence in Calcutta — having 
possibly heard of his contemplated visit to 
England Rammohun at once signified his 
consent in an arxt to the King, dated 2iid 
March 1S28 This was answered by the King 
at the end of the same month, asking Ram- 
mobun to draw up a draft appeal, both in 
Persian and in English, to the King of Great 
Britain .— 


Let our devoted servant know that his 
dated 2nd March J82S was forwarded to the 
Presenco by Dabir-ud-daula and its contents were 
dulv understood 

For a loner tune it has been our rovid desiie 
to refer this aHair first to Calcutta and aftemards 
to Eoeland. in order that w e might discover what 
de^ee of justice really obtains with this people 

'For various reasons, however the reference has 
not yet taken p'ace. and we therefore write this 
to instruct our devoted senant to scud for our 
perusal a correct draft in Persian together with 
translation of the same m Ensrli'h 

Altliouah on account of the Kood services 
renu'ereef 6v your granoYatiier fo fi'is fate Jfajesfy. af 
the time of his residence in the Eastern Provinces, 
we had entire confidence in you now that we 
have learnt from the conversation of Dabir-nd-danla 
the extent of your zeal and fidelity, we have 
become more fully satisfied that the arrangement 
of the atTair which we have at heart will be 
entirely effected by you and we expect that, as 
consistent with your dutv. jou will exert 
yourself to the l>est of your aVnlitj in this business 
and act agreeably to our orders. 

Further wo apprize ^ou that Dabir-ud-danla 
has submitted sc^e^al copies of English papers, 
and two or three recently, and has represented that 
these documents will most essentially further the 

. Pol Con. 13-3-1*=^?^ Ko. 20. 


royal cause. We therefore send them to our servant, 
and direct him to retain them in his possession, 
if he considers that they will be useful.” * 

Rammohun wanted to have copies of 
certain documents which should accompany 
the rcprescatatioD to tho Kiag of Great 
Britain against the Company’s Government 
The King accordingly sent his ualnl, Mirz? 
Afzal Beg. charging him with a letter addressed 
to A. Stirling, the Persian Secretary to 
Government, who replied on 7th June 1828 
in the following terms : — 

“•••With regard to the copies required by you 
I. your expectant, think that it would be better 
It you required them from the office of the Resi- 
dent of Shafyahanabad [ Delhi ], where all the pa- 
pers are in deposit, and I am certain tliat im- 
mediately upon requisition being made for the 
same by the officers of your eminence to the 
Resident Bahadur of Delhi, he will forthwith grant 
the same to them— beyond is the limit of respect 
{pot- l'roedg$. 7-11-18^9, No. 82). 

On 23rd October 1S28 tho Resident at 
Delhi— Sir Edward Colebrooke— received a 
sktdla from the King with a list of English 
paperst of which he reauired copies, to which 
the Resident answered by pleading his inabi- 
lity to comply. Not satisfied with this, the 
King transmitted a letter in the beginning of 
Februatj' 1S29 — through tho Resident at 
Delhi— to tho address of the Governor-General 
announcing his intention of appealing to the 
Sovereign of Great Britain on the subject of 
his claims to the whole revenuo of the 
assigned (eiritoryand renewing inconsequence 
his application for copies of all papers 
connected with that question ^5 

Tho chance of securing copies of the 
documents being remote, it was tliought 
advisable to forward tho original letter of com- 
plaint to the King of Great Britain, — with .i 
duplicate of which Rammohun was to 
piocecd to England Commanded by the 
King of Delhi, Rammohiiu submitted the 
contents of tho document under cover of liis 
tefter, Briraiirr Ci? W-e Cftivf 

Secretarj' to Government — 

“As the subject of the enclosed packet** concerns 
tho conduct of the local Oovemnient, I am 


• Translation of a Persian letter from If M. the 
King of Delhi to Rammohun Roy ISaliadur— /b/ 
Con 26-3-183(1, No 97 

1" lor a list of thesedocunients, /bf. /’iDe'fy*. 
lC-4-1830, No 141 

§ Trans of a Persian letter from 11 M the King 
of^^lhu to the Oovemor-Oencral I'ol 

** Both the orisjina! Persian and the ErBli'h 
translation of the letter fo the lung of Great 
Britain were drawn up Ij Rammohun Roj. 
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commanded bv His Majesty Abu-nasar Main-ud-djn 
Muhammad Afcbar Badshmi to sotimit its ccantents 
to you for the information of the Right llon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council, that his Lordship 
may be prepared to meet its statemeols and 
complaints as mav be deemed expedient. The 
ongmal letter to His Britannic Majesty has been 
already forwarded to Eocland and I am premrins 
at the request of IIis Majesty to proceed thither 
■with a duplicate.” (.Pol. Procdgs. 13-3-1829. No.19) 


The Government desired the Delhi Resident 
to intimate to the King of Delhi its snrprise 
at the accusatioa adraacedbyhiai nod wished 
to be informed whether theKingacknowledged 
Rammohun Roy as his Agent . 


“2 The Vice-President in Council deems it 
sufficient for. the present to desire that yon will 
intimate to His Jlajesty the surprize with which 
Government perus^ the above communication and 
more particularly its astonishment, at the 
unmeasured and unfounded accusation which it 
advances against the Hon’bte Company of havinE 
violated Its engazemenls with the Royal family 
It IS not considered necessary to deviate from the 
resolution before adopted regarding the papers 
which His Majesty demanded. 

3. Babu Rammohun Boy. an inhabiUnt of 
Calcutta, having announced to Government that he 
IS about to proceed to Eogland, under the Ring of 
Delhi's appointment, as the bearer of a letter of 
complaint from Hu Majesty to our gracious 
Sovereign King George I V on the subiect of the 
royal stipend, I am further directed to dc«>re tliat 
you will ascertain from the King whether he 
acKnowledges that person as his Agent.”* 


On receipt of this the Resident at Delhi 
requested an audience of the King, which id 
consequence of the Ramxan fast was delayed 
until the morning of 1st April 1829, when he 
attended His Majesty in his private apart- 
ments The Resident reported the substance 
of his conference thus 


2 His Majesty achnowledced the inteotioo 
of deputing Babu Rammohun Roy to England as 
gis Agent to present a letter to onr gracious 
Sovereign and mentioned '4hat the indindnal in 
question had been originally proposed lor this 
sen-ice hv Farid-tid-dm Khan, commonly styled 
I)jbTr-’'d-dau!a. His Majesty at the same time 
made ms miuisht read to me the draft of the letter 
which he proposes to transmit to England, a fair 
copy of which under seal he informed me is 
already m the hands of Kamraohnn iW. I 
expressed a *w!«h to possess a copy of the letter 
yith a view to my haying before Government, 
instead of trusting to my own memory in quoting 
its purport, and 1 was told that Rammohun Roy 
was understood to have already presented s cora- 
of it to you - 

3. His Majesri- expressed much regret that 
anv expressions in his letter to the Rt Hon’ble 


• Letter, dated 13 March 1829. from A. Stirling. 
Dopy. Secretarv to Government to the Resident 
at Dellii,— Pol Pi-ofifiis. 13-3-1 S29. No 21 


the Governor-General should have been deemed 
objectionable. , and added that nothing but 
extreme necessity could have driven him to such a 
course as the deputation of an A^nt to 
England— that his lormer applications for an allow- 
ance, more adequate to his absolute wants, were 
occasionally met with a partial increase to the 
stipend bnt that from the state of his family, 
both indirect descendants and collateral rela- 
tives. those wants aie dailj- aggravated— that 
in his solidtations to Earl Amherst he was 
content to have accepted as a boon anv relief 
which might have been extended to his distress 
without reference to the amount of it as com- 
pared with what he conceives himself enhtled 
to claim, and that despair alone under a 
peremptory refusal has induced him to make this 
appeal 

4 In exemplification of these distresses, he 
observed that 25 years ago a sum of Rs 200 
per mensem had been fixed for each of his 
brothers mid sisters which sum was now to 
be divided among their children and gtand- 
cbildren and that even with such further assistance 
as it was m hts power to render them, some 
of them had not more than Rs 5 per mensem 
and some of them nothing at all.”* 

This definite reply from the Resident at 
Delhi placed the Governor-General in a 
position to snbmit to the Court of Directors 
for their information, a copy of Hammohnn 
Roy's letter, and that of the petition in the 
name of the Kiog of Delhi, under cover of 
bis Politic.»l letter dated 22Dd 3Iay 1829 
Owing to bis approaching departure for 
England Rammohau oa behalf of hts master 
once more tried, by making a representation 
to the Government, to secure copies of the 
official papers required by the King which 
the Resideut ,at Delhi had refused to fuinish. 
But he was again nusuccessful 

“I bee leave to acquaint you that entirely 
relying on the assurance conveved in ao 
address from Mr Secretary Shrlmg His Majesty 
Abu-nasar Muin-ud-din Muhammad Atbar 
Badsliah had requested the Resident at Delhi to 
furnish him with copies of certain oficiat papers . 
but that to his great surpnze Hts Majesty w^ 
informed that the Resident could not comply 
with the request I now beg to be permitted 
to enclose a copy of the address alluded to 
with a translatioa in the hope that you may 
be pleased to lay them before the Right Hon - 
hie the Governor-General in Council and to 
obtain ao order from His Lordship directing the 
Resident to grant the copies requittd 

My approaching departure lor England on Ills 
Majesty’s business will mahe the early accord-ance 
of this favour a particular enhancemeDt of its 
value 


• Letter, dated 2nd April 1829. from the Resi- 
dent at Delhi, to theDepr. Secretary to Government 
— Pol ft 0^7*. 22-5-1829, No 2. 

+ J,etter, dated Calcutta 2Cth October 1329. 
from Rammohun Roy. to the Chief Secretary to 
Government— ft)/. Cbw 7-lI-ft29. No 81. - ' 
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Tho Irgislafion pa‘;soJ by the UenKfll 
OovcrniiH'iit in December 1829 declaring 
or the itractico of burning widows alive 
on (fio funeral pyres of their husliands, illegal 
Was mainly respon^iblo fur further delay iu 
tlio departure cf Huiiinioliiin. He had proved — 
much til the indignation of tlio orthodox 
Hindus— tliat the peiformanco of this cruel 
rito Was not enjoined by their religion as an 
imperative duty, and had even freely dis- 
cussed with Ciovcrnor-Ocneral UcDtinck the 
best means that could bo adopted for its 
suppression.* No wonder that this cDactmeut 
proved to bo n souicc of infinite joy to 
ilnmmohun, vvlio found in it the fulfilment 
of liib desiro to see Ins researches 
and agitation crowned with success. But 
tlio cliampions of tho cu‘«tom of Salt 
otfered a strung opposition to its abolition, 
and as a last fno.isure icsohcd to uppea^l 
to the King 111 Council Ihimmohiin was 
equal to tho occasion A counter-petition 
to (iio Memorial of the advocates of Salt, 
signed by sumo distingui'lied Indians was 
got ready aud tins Raminohun wanted to 
take with him for prcsent.ition to tho House 
of Commons while tlieie There was a further 
object, present in ius miud, in ins visit to 
England 'The diacussion of tbe East India 
Company’s Charter wag expected to come on. 
by which the treatment of the oatnes of 
India, and its future government, would be 
determined for many years to eome‘’.t and 
Hammohun thought that with his practical 
knowledge aud information regarding Indian 
questions, lie might be of sumo assistance lu 
promoting the cause of his countrymen, if he 
were present on the spot 

ihe time being propitious Ranitnohuo 
hastened to make preparations for his errand 
The King of Delhi had invested him 
with the title of Rajah, in consideration 
nl Jhfi jp,v>priahilitjv aitaclifid to the office 
of his envoy, and Kammohun thought it 
wise to get tlie adoption of this liUe sanc- 
tioned by the Paramount Power He thus 
addressed the Governor-General on 8th 
January 1S30& — 

■ I bOK leave to submit to your Lordship that 
some months ago I was informed by His ilajesly 
Abu-na'ar Jfum-ud-dm Jluhammad Akbar ftidsnaa 
that Ills Jlajesty had appiized your Lordship of 


* Bengal Criminal Jiid. Con 4-12-1829. 
t Autohiographical Slcelch of Itammohun Boy. 

§ I find this letter has been printed on pages 
3C5-6C of 31)ss Collet’s Life and Leiteis^ 
Bammohun A’o]/ (2Dd edn. 1913) 


my fliijoinlment as his I.'lcln (envoy) to the Court 
of Ore.it Britain, and of his liavicg been pleased 
to invest me as Ills Majesty’s servant with tho 
title of Rajah in lonhidcration of the rcsjcctabiliiy 
attached to that situation, etc. Not Leing anxious 
for titular d'stmction. 1 have hitherto refrained 
from availing myself of tiio honour conferred on 
me by lilt Majesty. 

Ills Jfjjesty, however, being of opinioa that it 
is es'>cni)atly ncces'-ary for the digniij of his 
Koyal House, that 1. as the rcjuesenUtive theaof 
to the mcr-t powerful Jlooarch m Euiope, and 
Agent for the settlement (fills Majesty’s atfairs 
with the Hon’bte East India Company, should be 
invested wiifi the title afjove-mentioned, has grau- 
oudy forwardcl to me a seal tngraved for the 
iitirposc at Delhi I. therefore, take the liberty .of 
hiiitff the fiahietl ielore your lyordship. hoping 
that jou will be pleased to sanction my adoption 
of such title accuidiugly. This measure will, I 
believe, i'C found lo l»e eonbutent with former 
usage as estat'libhcd by a resolution of Oovern- 
inent on the subject in 1827 when at the recom- 
mendation of the then Resident Sir Charles 
Mefcaffe ID fiw report of 26th June of that iear. 
ills Majesty’s power of conferring lioaorary 
titles* on his own servants was fully recogmred. 
(/W Con No, 61) 

This wiig answered by Secretary StliliDg 
00 Itth January IbSO — • 

'IlaviDg submitted to the Right Honourable 
the Ooveroor-General m CouDcil your letter dated 
bih losiaot, I am m reply directed to acquaint 
JOU that (mvernment can neither reoogntre your 
appointment a.s Envoy on the pare of the King of 
Delhi to the Court of Qre.at Bnwin. nor acquiesce 
ID His Majesty’s grant of a title to you. on the 
oc-casioo of that aprointment.” ( Jbl C«n. •22-1- 
iNio. No 52) 

Neil we find Rmimoliun vindicating liis 
character from certain cliarges and insinua- 
tions that had appeared in the John Bull 
newspaper of 25{h February 1830. relative to 
some public documents on tho subject of 
the royal stipend which, it was asserted by 
the newspaper, had been obtained by bribery 
from one of the public officers In this, 
connection he wrote to Secretaiy Stirling, on 
7th March, 1830 . — 

* It having been brought lo my notice by 
a fnend that the John Bull newsrajser of the 
25lh ultimo has amongst a tissue of other f.ilse- 
hoods and tnisrepresentations conneefod mj name 
with the charge of having obtamtd certain 
papers by bribery, I think it but due to myself 
as well ag to the individuals m the employment 
of Government who may be supposed implicated 
in such a charge, to deny the allegations 

Ait the papers alluded to were sent to me from 
His Mrjesly the King of Delhi— many of them he 
must have had in his own possession as having been 


*For full particulars as to the privilege of tho 
King of Delhi to confer titles and addresses of 
honour, see Punjab Ooit. Records, Dd/it Re.ideNcy, 

I. Joj GO. 
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publicly addressed to his predecessors or himself, 
and others raij* hive been procured br pnrate 
favour from functionaries 'who were above the 
reach of bnbery. But however this may be. 
I beff distinctly to repeat my assertion that as 
far as I am either directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, the charge of bnbery is absolutely false 
and unfounded 

I beg leave to submit for your satisfaction a 
letter of old date from Uis Majesty which ^-will 
confirm what I have now stated. The handwriting 
yon will readily recognize as that of the mtinsht 
usually employed by him, so as to leave on your 
mind no doubt of its authenticity.” (TW. Con. 
20-3-1830, No9G). 

Complaints against Raramohua had 
reached the Governor-General from another 
quarter al«o Actuated by the desire of 
securing his future succession to the Ihrone, 
the Heir-apparent of Delhi was very unwilling 
to give offence to the Government by 
making himself a party to the mission of Ram- 
mohuii, and it was quite natural that he 
should write against the Rajah to the Go'omor- 
General, attrihuting artifice to him In his 
letter, written in the first week of April IS30. 
to the Governor-GeDeia), the Pnnee 
remarked 

" • -In these days certain low latngmogpcrsons 
conspiring together have, by nnfoundw a-sertions. 
gamw over the King to their p.nrtv and hive 
brought abont great mischief and confusion, and it 
18 owing to them that certain improper things 
liave talen place, from which, unless checked and 
rendered by the Bntish Government and unless 
those false and intriguing persons receive the 
punishment due to their cnme«. the most 
serious evils msv ensue. On the«e grounds, 
considering your Lordohip a just and wise ruler 
and both a faithful servant of the Hon’b’c Company 
and s well-wisher to me. I have rhere/ore con'mitfea 
to writing, nnder (our heads, the acts .sad misdeeds 
of which I complain 

Afzal Beg [icalil to II M] on his arrival 
in Calcutta, soon evinced the evil nature 
of his disposition and having formed an 
intimacy with one Rammohun Roy. a Bengali, 
(U ii'ts Kijesrv that Hie ihi'i’er Aarf 
forme-ly been a friend of tlie late Dabir-nd-daula 
Khwaja land Khan The f.act is that dunngtbe 
time of the late Dabir-ud-daula I never once heard 
of this Rammoliun Roy. nor did 1 ever sec any 
mention of him m anv arxi that was presented by 
Dabir-nd-daula to llis ilajesty Doubtless there- 
fore that le^er is a forged one which w.as product 
by Ajzal Beg as from Dabir-ud-danU in which 
nie latter s acfinamtance with the aforesaid 
Bengali is asserted This forgerj’ has been 
committed with the knowledge of Jlirza Sabm 
by Sohun Lai, Afzal Beg and Rammohun. 

Thirdly— tiie said Afzal Beg has been endeav- 
ouring in collusion \nth Sohun Igil under the 
directions of Jfirza Salim, and ssnth the aid of 
Rammohun. to effect the abolition of the 
Company’s Adahl at Delhi, and to introduce the 


jurisdiction of the Supreme or lung’s Court in its 
place—”* 


Kimmohun was highly displeased when 
the Prince's beliaviour came to his knowledge, 
bat he refrained from making a suitable 
reply at the time Anxious as he was 
to secure an early voyage to England, he 
became afraid lest the Indian Government 
shoold refose him a passport, and the fear 
was strengthened by its flat refusal to recog- 
nize his embassy .and title, which was followed 
in swift succession by the charges levelled 
against him in the John Bull, and the 
reflection on his conduct by the Heir-apparent 
of Delhi 

He w.as, however, shrewd enough to 
disarm official hostility by representing to 
the Governor-General that, on r.nrious consi- 
derations, he had decided to proceed to 
England a pntate tndii {dual, divesting 
himself of oil public character 


“From the kindness f have so often espeneneed 
from your Lordship. I trust to he pardoned for 
my present intnision lu a matter solely concerning 
myself but to which your Lordship’n condescension 
has induced me to persuade myself that you are 
ple.S'€d to take some interest. 

Having at length surmoaoted all the obstacles 
of ft domestic nature that have hitherto opposed 
mv long cherished intention of vistttnc Eagland, 
I am now resolved to proceed to that land of 
hhertv by one of the vessels that will sail in 
November and from a due regard to the purport 
of the late Mi Reerebarv Stirling’s letter of i5th 
January- last .and other ccnsiderations I have 
determined not to appear there ns the Envoy of 
Hu Majestv Akbar the Second, but as a private 
individual 

lam Kitisfied that in thus diverting myself of 
a/I puWio character, my realous services in behalf 
of Hh Majesty need not l-e aKated I even trust 
tbat their cli.ance of success may be improved, by 
bcieg thus exempted fiom all jealoiisv of apolitical 
nature to which they might by misapprehension 
he subjected 

As jnihlic report has fixed an early day in 
Ostsf>sr Ssr .rwr AtfvaJAb.'p’j Ap CT.s.’aMne 

pervooa'ljr info the condition of the inhabitants of 
the Upper Provinces. I take the present occasion 
as the last that may offer m this country for the 
expression of my sincere wi-hes for your Lord- 
ship's success in all vour philanthropic designs 
for (he improvement and benefit of my country- 
men I need not add that any commands for 
Eaglaod wrt/i which sour I/ord-hip may honour me 
shall receive from me the most respectful 


* Extract from the trans of a Persian letter 
(reed 1 4th April 1830) from liis Rova! Highness 
the lleir-apparent at Delhi, to the Governor- 
General— forwarded by ifr. T Metcalfe, m charge 
of the Palace Affairs under his covering letrer 
dated eth Apnl, 1S30 —Pol. Proedgs. 23 July 1S30, 
No 93. • 
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attention, and I l>c« to sulscrnrc rnyfitU vour 
JvOnJshii ’s jno«it huinWe nnd ciafo/ul ^errant.” • 

Rammohun must have applied for pass- 
ports, citlicr at tho end of September or in 
the first week of October if*30, as the 
following entries ^^ould show ; 

“Tho Secretary reports t))at an onl«- for 
the reception on board the jilLhn of a native 
Oontictnan named liammolum It'^y promUinc 
to KnnJand was xrranfci] on tlio Tijj lostaot. on 
an app!ic.ation duly mado by him for the purpose.” 
{PiiUie }icn}i/ S)irel, 12 Oit lijl'), KOi SOX 

"tlrders for reception cranted to Itamrutton 
Mookerjee. Uunehiim IJoss and Sjjeik Uoxoo t 
— I.'ilb Novomtior proceedinK to Kncland in 
atfpndaDco on Jfammohiin Hoy on the 
{I’ltllic iio'lij Shcft. it) Nbv 1830) 

Immediafely before he left India, Ram- 
mohun wrote an atxi to the Prince, dated 
10th Novembei lh30, boldly defending his 
conduct and expressrne his indignation at fhe 
attitude recently adopted by tholleir-apparent 
This nrsi reached the Delhi Residency through 
the post office and was ultimately forwarded 
to its destination by tho Resident We 
quote the English translation of this highly 
interesting doeument below — 

‘*>Iy representation is that ui obedience to the 
orders of llis Jlojesty haricc attentively perused 
the tieaty between the Hon’ble Company and his 
late father with other papers relating theieto I 
found His Majesty’s right to the revenue of the 
temlones west of lue Jumna amounting to up- 
wards of 80 iakhs of Rupees dearly and incon- 
testably established by those documents, notwith- 
standing which the Hon’ble Company pay him 
only 12 lakhs 

As Ills Majesty after experiencing the frustra- 
tion of his hopes from the Uon’ble Company in 
Calcutta was pleased to appeal Ins case to Uis 
Majesty the King of England and condescended to 
require my services, as one of the humblest of 
the subjects of his Bntanuic Majesty, and being 
impressed with the justice and dignity of the 


• This letter, written perhaps in September 
1830, 13 printed in Miss Collet’s book, pp 168-69 
I have not yet been able to trace it in the 
Imperial Record Office, Calcutta 

t The Rajah was accompanied by a boy named 
Rajah Ram whom he had brought up as his son. 
RutRajah Ram’s name does not appear m the orders 
for recepnon on board. Was Shaikh Bakhsbu the 
original name of KajahBam, or was he the washer- 
man who is said in Some Aixcd^es from the 
life of ilainiaoliun Hoy (Beogali) by Jfaoda Mohim 
Chattarji, (Cal 2nd end, p li5), to have accorapamed 
Eammohun to England '> There cannot be any 
doubt that Kajah Ram was with Kammobun in 
England and that his name does not apjiear in 
the list of Rammohun’s companions on board- 
It is inconceivable that this boy of about li, an 
alleged olTspnng of the Rajah, wont to England 
alone. TJie only solution of the riddle la to 
suppose that Rajah Ham sailed under the name of 
Shaikh Bakhsbu. 


llritish nation and living an I fearlessly do under 
the pitMocfjflg influence of flio Hrilish h^aof 
insticc. among the high and the low and m the 
hope of pleasing fho great Creator and meeting 
the wishes of His .Majesty, as well as from my 
own feeliDUB of commiscraiiou for the indigent con- 
dition of the illustrious House of Taimur, I 
aojopted fho service fo the end that the rignlful 
niighf obtain justico and that this august faraiJr 
might lire in cootentmeot in the enioymept of 
an increased income. I accordingly prepared ^ 
address m I’ersian to Ilis Hrifannio JIa/esiy. which, 
with a translation thereof. I submitted to His 
5faj<?sty fat HeihH and which being approved oh 
1 was ordered to forward it to its destination, and 
fo remit no endeavour in my power towards 
obtaining justice for the Royal family. I have, 
however, since learned that your Highness has 
written a letter to llis Lordship, wherein, instead 
of favourable mention, ill rcfwrt has been mode of, 
and artifice attributed to me. If your Highness 
had refined but hr a moment yon would not 
have acted thus The honourable of all castes 
practise not arnfioos even for their own leaetr, 
much less will they commit suclt an act of baseness 
for the good of others. I swear by the one ana 
true God. that respect alone for your Royal bou«e 
prevenit^ my making a suitalfc eommuDicafioa 
to the Government, at the saroc time, allow ids 
to roDcIude this representation with the following 
obseni-atioD Those who do not cfimprehcna 
their own good or evil, cannot comprehend the 
or evil of others. 

May your prosperity inci ease " (Pol Pumha. 
2l-l-ii0I.Ro 1b). 

This lelfer of Rnmmolittn was far from 
being palatable to (he Prince, ttbo eipressed 
his dissatisfaction m a ehiiUa, dated 
191)1 December 1830 (3 Bnjab 1246 HX 
addressed to the Resident at Delhi, an English 
translation of which is given below 


■ I Jiave received the arxt of Bammohun Roj’, 
forwarded by you, and am tuucli annoyed at the 
haughty, petulant and audacious tone in which it 
has bwn penned As the author of it lias never 
JiSd any concern wuth my family, nor have I ever 
before received an from or addressed a 
jthtiJlka to him, I have positively dpcLnetl answer- 
ing It. Candour and sincerity liowever leqmred 
me to explain the grounds of niy displeasure with 
Kaminohua Roy, which are as follows 

Ist. It became known to me that Rammohuu 
Roy. m concert with Afta! Beg, the Agent of iiis 
Malesty, stated to the Govemraeot his acquaintance 
wtOi ills Jlajestv from the lifetime of the lata 
DsiUr-ud-da«ia Khwaja fand Khan. This being a 
gibss and barefaced falsehood, that was calculateif 
to deceive, I was prou'pted bv a regard to truth 
fo bnog it to the notice of Government and I 
did so accordingly. 

Sod heiag satisfied that the said Rammohun 
wished, by misleading the King reg^ing an aus- 
mentatipn of the royal stipend, to create a ditfer- 
rac8 between His Maiesty and tlie ilon’ble 
Compaq, a circumstanco that I could not tolerate, 
I mted the fact for the information of Government 
wjfh a view to their adopting such measures hi 
con^ne^ as they might deem proper. 

Srd. 1 repeatedly heard that Kammohua Roy 
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siod Atzal Rej: liad thrown out base inainuations 
reffardinjr me Tlie'O cnliimnios naturally p'^citctl 
my indignation to tho highest pitch, but^ng 
unable to resent tiicm. in the way that friend^ 
disclose their distresses to friends. I represented 
the circurastinco to OoTernraent. 

It would appear Uiat KamnioJiun Roy on bciiar 
informed of this, thought proper to address me on 
the sutiject, and in his own opinion he has pcrliaps 
apologiz^. but tlie style and purport of IhH nrzi 
sufficiently vindicate tho presumption ami effron- 
teiv of the man. A copy of the or;« is herewith 
enclosed for your perusal. 

Another motive wliich ho )iad in sending the 
<irr» in question was that he might intimidate 
inc into returning a reply to it. which he 
would produce to Government as a proof 
that he was constituted Agent on *he p.art 
of all. and was proceeding accordingly m that 
capacity to London in order that the Government 
might not prevent his dep.artore. It is therefore 
proper lliat you peruse this with attention and 
mafee a suitable report to tho Govemment. forward- 
ing with It copies of this and of Ramraolmn’s orti. 
to the end, that mv great regard for the Govern- 
menl with mr he)Dle«sne«s oa tie p«>«eot e«3»«ion 
lx* thoroughly manifest.” (fb/. 

No. 111). 


Uaiumolmn—tlien about 50— was the first 
Bralimao and tho first Hindu of eminenco 
to cross the Kalapani (Black Water)— an 
insuperaliltj b.irricr imposed by the Hindu 
custom and superstition for ages He s.siled* 
from Calcuffa on luth November 1P30 
by tlie.ft/fiio». bound for Liverpool, and reached 
England on Slh April 1331 after a voyage 
which was anything but peaceful 

( To he concluded ) 


•It was sii'peclcd in oflicia! quarters that tho 
Gwalior Queen. Oaiza Bai. had appointed Ram- 
moliun to represent her ca«e in England ; 

“2 Eroin a note from Mr. Ross, received some 
dips ago. it appear? that Her Jlighness (n.ajz.a 
ilai) lias been advised by Bunsee Dhar, ev-Nazir 
of the Agra Oourt. to appoint Rammohun Roy 
her Acnlxi'sador m England and I suspect 
from Her Highness's being so urgent for a re- 
ply and sending her Kliaritah through me fJiat 
such IS indeed lier intention.”— Letter. d.sted 3 Nov. 
ISdA. from U Cavendish. Resident at Gwalior, to 
the S«v. to Government. Fort YVm. (.Pol. Con. 21 
Nov No. 49\ 
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B ritish bankers are making frantic efforts 
to win back for the City of London, the 
position of primacy in finance which it 
occupied at the oiitbro-ik of the great war. 
They are men of grim determination and 
tireless energy. They control the riches 
of a nation which, despite the enormous 
expenditure incurred upon emsbing — for 

the time being at least — a powerful foe, 
remains immensely wealthy. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Board of Inland Revenue — the.anthorily which 
collects income and cognate taxes — 134 
persons in Britain had an income of £100.000 
or over during the lastfinancial year (1023-4). 
The income of 80,000 persons from amoDg 
them totalled £310,000,000. 

Those figures err. if anything, on the side 
of conservatism. The Income Tax regulations 
50V2— 4 


permit dediiclions under seven'll be.'ids. The 
payers of Income Tax in Britain are moreover, 
oo iDore avid to infl.sfo the amount at which 
they declare theiruet income to the income tax 
authorities than Indians or any other n.itionals 
are la their relations with their respective 
govenunent®. 

Many of the British bankers possess, 
ia addition to these fio.incial advantages, 
influence derived from social position. To 
some cases that influence is due to the 
accident of birth in the ruling class. In 
a few cases it is acquired througli judicious 
management of matriraoni.il affairs, or 
through eJevatioQ to the Koightage, Baronetage 
or even Peerage. 

Petty jealousies of course divide the 
British bankers — human nature is indeed 
frail, but they are too shrewd not to know 
tho value of concerted action. There exists 
among them a sense of cohesion which no 
other organisation has been able to approach. 
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So (lowi'rhil. iiiOctil. lire tlie luokcrh that 
tlif< mo‘t coiimkchih politiciun "ho inan»r«“« 
to oshihli^h hini«clt nt the Tn-uMiry daie 
jiot I ilcnil them. The Sociftli't Ctinncelhir 

<)I tlio cxche(nu‘r-tlif Itt. llo». Philip 

Rim\Mli'n—iirfffrrt'l to forcet tlie dorlnnra 
which lie lit'l I'rdichid lipfure comiiiK Into 
.iHice iliirinu tlio fc" months lie presided 
oscr His M'iif“'ty‘K Tnasnry and put forward 
only Mich htidi'it proiinsnls ns tliey conld 

Socinlist I'liiiie Minister— the lit. 
Hon .1. Itnni'ny MiicHonnld— acteil otherwise, 
nptmrcntly deeminc himvflf to be Milliciently 
wiH' to outwit the hanUn— tir nt any rnto 
Millicitnlly powerful to defy them Ho made 
n hiiTRain’ "itli llio rcprescntatncs of Soviet 
ilu'-sin whicli jirejudiced tlic Imilers' in* 
terc'ts At least Uio Treaty whleh Mr 
MncDonnld souslit to impose upon Hrifain nt 
tlie fflc end of n I’nriiamentary session did 
not comply «‘lh tho dictum laid down by 
the hnnlcrs They lind told the (»overnment 
thnt the new re^imo in Hiissia must neknow- 
ledac the dohts winch its predecessors had 
incurred nnd come t" nn arningemenl for 
di«chnrcinj? Inhililics ns to interest nnd pnn* 
cipal before they would ndvi«e their clients 
to put down anv more nioncv tn Kiis«ia 
Thnt wtis U"t MocDonald may 

hnTo belieicd that the formula Rovernme 
future loars winch he had in»eried in the 
draft instrument would achieve the impossi- 
ble and Ri'O both the Iliissians nnd tlie 
bankers wliat tliey insisted «r«>n having, 
thouch what one demanded was antaRonistic 
to that required hv tlie otlicr He soon found 
out his mistake Uefore ho had the time to 
put into force tho Treaty he had ucRotiatcd. 
he was flung out of office 


The Conservative regime did not Jose any 
too in bnrj ini: 'l'»> 'till-born child And it 
had the honeely to do so iiilhoiit pcrmittinE 
■ ony delicacy ol teclini; to enter into the 

nettornianceol tho burial sen ice Mr Baldirio 

Md his collcasues had no faith in Sonet 
Kussia, ivliich had atteinLited to set rid of 
the sacred rishts of proper y and tested in- 
♦ftTPets and in so doing had not hesitated 
' dye ?£ hands red irith blood They 
were nervous about the propaganda which it 
WAS carrying on in various psrts of the 

re-more particularly inindia-to undcr- 


inlne the Hritish inlliiftice 'Jfjey th'-Kforo 
had nnl IhohMst desire to nurse the viper m 
Ihedr brea-ts. 'Jhoy preferred openly to 
declarr* llielr di.lc'nMiri.iliori to uniiloy all tlio 
morns at Ilieir comili md to cnuli it iiisload 
ilf following the MncDonald tuolns of Irving 
to charm it first ami llien attempting to diaw 
lls fang'. 

\V 

.Shortly nftir coming Into power the Ctiaii- 
ccllor of 111'* L'xcheijiier, vvho began his 
politic.il career as a Conservative, '‘Mtted” 
to liecomc n Uidicil nnd Is back again .iraong 
the Coiismntivcs. won the bankers' goodwill 
by restoring the gold standard. He did not 
n*storc it m the f^ense in which it c’vi'-l'“d 
in Hie pre-viar diys. but in the stn«'i in 
which the bankers could benefit tlic most 
by it The ine»if-ible ins iiapp'-nnl flntoos 
are still compelled to ii't* notes~bc fficy 
dirty or clean Gold sorercigns and half 
sovereigns remain out of sight 'IJic links 
however, are «o longer prohibited from deal- 
ing in gold 

|)y tliat action tlie Ut Hon. \\ inston 
Churclnll has no doubt gained tlio goodwill of 
the hanking community, but not without 
incurring tho wrath of tho industrial nnd 
commercial classes It has naturally had tho 
effect of shrinking the volume of money, 
available for purposes of fioanciog industry 
and trade— made it more difficult to keep up 
tho appearance of prosperity through 
abundant but depreciated currency. 

The lucn m control of large manufacturiiig 
esIaWishments wore already hostile to the 
policy of rapid deflation pursued by the 
Treasury at the beliest of the bankers and 
even more so to that of high taxation 
which successive Chancellors of the 
Kxchequer have been pursu.ng The rate 
at which income and super-hx was being 
levied, they di.'clarcd, was so enormous as 
to starve industry of the capital which it 
needed for winning back the markets lost 
during the war and capturing new ones 
Hic money whicli should have been left 
to enable them to improve and to extend 
tbeir operations had been, they claimed, 
taken away by the State and squandered 
upon^social reform” 


Sir Robert Horne, a Scottish bu'iness- 
man representing a Scottish industrial 
constituency, who was Chancellor of the 
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^ Ml Haldwin’s Government, 

ESH'-i«%2= 

tion^ to "social services’ such os poor , 
local latcs, hcallh and ““'"'.'■'“I'"'",* ,? 
ances, svorkmen’s SJo OM m 

Tou'"” 0 iwloSSo a" the vr-itteie 

annually, had inceased h? 

1911 thev absorbed only iG, 000,000.) 

The rnrious social schemes enforced by 
the Locishturo involved a burden of id 
nPT & of tho British population la 
GBtmany.accordmE: toSit Robert 
onh tl-12s. in Franco it was 

’^shllSrkitin/’SraS;™ 

Suxr'Jt 

lands where the load imposed «PO« 

in the way of taxation was comparatively 

‘“S" 'Stack «.s made in the cHorl 

to compel the Ohancollot ol "’‘i 

to ttilhdraw tho proposalj which lie had 

included in his budget '"'“SS', ,u",r 

to widows to enable them to 

children, and also to ''"E*,'" 

berell of both parents In so doio 

he was following the evamplo set l^j the 

Ynited States many years ago, but m 

a calonlatiDg rattier than “ 

manner. Americans recognise 

the State owes to moltiors robbed ^ late 

of Ihoir bread-winners and pay 

ot tho Evcheducr, an allowance s”®'’,™* “ 

enable them to bung up tlieir 

The British Conservatives, however, intentt 

to force spinsters and married women in 

emploT— as also their employee— to con“‘- 

bute weekly to assist the State to make 

such an allowance to widowed mothers and 

orphaned children. 

^Sir Robert Horne and his fallow 
employers are up m arms agai^t tne 

Chancellor of the Exchequer s attempt to 

impose a fresh burden 

it is least able to bear it JVhat would they 
have done had Mr Churchill, who is half 
\meucan in origin, had the courage to fol- 


low the American oxamplo in the full-blooded 


American way ? lavishing 

There is .also an outcrv a^ains J* 
money upon departments » ^ y he 

the Civil Service. A few ttrilons, u j 

ndded, do not '’'t“°e”°advcntorcs 

nenditure incurred upon ine u p , 

Sol! II«M.,o?tyn Go'«ont-h C»nh 

lion, Conscrv.nti'O, or Sociali.t P-imm 
Palestme and ilcsopotamm 

The evpenditnro ' So'nts to 

MboS”^ tTo" iclPol anthorltic, 

gmg the (lovernmeut to ci> n 

It IS loo late oifinuently from the 

Conservatives election 

hustings during the recco „ ^ 

:Fs.',-rs ~s“- " 

failure to keep their pledges. 


VI 


Tliiv high l.valion ''°”'"'''TlfeT'’m 
ttie Unlish to pay thei power 

m consequence, tho only ^ their 

m Europe. Their pnuoipal cMW ^ gtg,. 
Mhos ntiko hare, on the their 

red to print paper aglirer UP ‘o 

hands into their pocke . ^t, nercen- 

iheirrnspcotire Gorornmenls a P^g 

t,go ot tho lew coins “ready led 

Tins piocess n-g ^yai- German 

to the collapse of nations 

currency r.vPTiiPut as inspired 

which regnid that ™ , extioguisluns 

by the dishonest , hesitating to 

loieign obligations are Iheir 

resort to tlie practice * currency. 

States by means of ‘“f«‘‘‘;f,J'^"adeqnate to 
instead of imposing K . -pi^^ French, 

meet the State „,e becoming 

Belgian, and Ita! an table 

more and more hedged to stop this 

A Finance in France some 

8™rogr"so tr, towerer, he has not 
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accomplisheJ anything very remarkable. The 
Belgians and Italians are not even indulging 
in brave talk about revising their taxation 
policy and reforming their currency. 

TII 

Though deflation is regaided by certain 
Britisli industrialists and others as having 
been too rapid, and as already noted, is 
held accountable for helping to depress 
British industry and trade, it has enabled 
the Britisli exchange to right itself. The 
pound sterling has risen out of the slongh 
of depression to its pre-war parity with 
the American dollar WJiereas at one time 
something like §335 would fetch a pound, 
DOW it IS worth §4 85. 

The gain is immense to wealthy Britons 
They lent their paper pounds to the Slate 
at a time when those paper pounds represent- 
ed 13 01 14 ■shillings Non the same paper 
pounds lepresent 20 shillings each The 
capital laluo of the stocks held largely by 
the rich Briton, has appreciated by one 
third Britons in authority or otherwise, 
who have to make payments to (he Uoited 
States, are also gaiiung by the improvemout 
of the exchange laluc of tlie pound His 
Majesty’s Treasurv, which lias to paj a 
large sum of monej every six month ou 
account of the mono> borrowed from 
America, benefits foi inshioce British 
buyers of American food-stulTs and raw 
matermU for ifU]>ort also derive .•» great 
advantage from the ii»e in the exchaoge 
value of (ho pound 

Those tinaucial opeiatious aic earned on 
tlirough b.'inleis The Bank of England, 
vvhicli transacts the Oovernmeuf businc'-s is 
owned and operated bv a private company 
Every now and again the Governor of that 
concern goes to New York The newspapers, 
in announcing tiiat fact, make a practice 
of stating that Ihcll.ink acts in Britain as the 
agent of the United States rcdcml Reserve 
Bank, as that American instifotion acts, 
as the agent, in tlie United Slates of the 
Bank of England It is not at all unusual, 
how over, for a siipplciuontary statement to 
appear on tlie eve of the termination of a 
visit, that the Oovcinor of the Bank of 
England has managed to traii'act (Ins or 
that business for the Ticasury on terms 
advantageous to the nation 

The other banks are jealous of the 
monopoly of Oovcrnment bu«uiess which 
the Bank of England enjoys They .are much 


too discreet, however, to make much fuss 
about it The profits on international tran- 
sactions are cut exceedingly fine—often no 
more than one-eighth or one-sixteenth or 
even one-thirty-second per cent The volume 
of transactions is so large, hovvevei, that 
the principal banks derive a large profit 
from discounting bills arid from exchange. 

viir 

Tbs appreciatiou of the pound steiling, 
the British bankers hoped, would, above 
everything, induce the nations in need of 
money to come to London, as they did 
before the war Prior to August, 1914, not 
only did the units of the British Empire 
and the countries in alliance with BritaiD 
or under its politvcal or commercial influence 
raise loans in the London market, but so 
also did lands in South America Tliat wasi 
the case with goveruments as well a® with 
corporations (many of which, indeed, were 
dominated by Britons) 

The City of London, in fact, held the 
whole world io pawn Even tlie United 
States paid millious of dollars in interest, 
every year, (o the Britons who luvo-stod 
their money in American i-ailwajs aud other 
American concerns 

Ihe War let loose influonces wliicli 
steadily deteriorated Britain's financial 

position It had to find large sums of 

money (o finance its military, naval, aerial, 
and kindred operations— running into several 
million pounds a day, towards the end of 
the conflict It also liad to act as banker 
for its allies, and to lend, in tlie aggregate 
thousands of millions of pounds to tlie 
I:*rcnch. Belgians. Italians and Russian®, 

aud was coiiijvclled to borrow from the 

United State'' of America. 

1 \ 

The British, thcmselres devoid of senti- 
ment ID business matters, did not find the 
American bankers casj -going. I well 
remember that tlio Earl of Reading, vvlie 
was sent acioss to negotiate tlie first 
Amencaii loan, was louudly abused for 
making a contract which was eoiisidcred 
to be higlilj unfavourable to Hiifnin. It 
was openly said at tlie time that he had 
proved no match for tlio American financiers 
with whom he had to deal Some Britons 
thought that bj’ the magic of his musical 
voice ho would cast a spell over the 
Americans who controlled the money-bag- 
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and they would empty the coins at bis leeL 
They were disillusioned when they lonnd 
that the Americans were not as soft as 
they had been believed to be 

Even after the Americans came into the 
■War, they were not willing to lend Britain 
money without backing. Britain was, 
therefore, compelled to make her nationals 
give up American, South American and 
Canadian securities, which were sent across 
to the United States to serve as collateral 
for British borrowing. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment paid one-half per cent, to the owners 
of the bonds, and guaranteed them a 
minimum price, several points in excess 
of the price ruling in the market, in case it 
could not restore to them those (or similar) 
bonds. 

The United States could absorb securities, 
in this and other ways, because, doriog lb© 
early years of the war, she was manafactnriug 
1022 

Investments abroad 8637.000.000 

American Secuiities purchased 360,000,000 


Total 8907.000,000 

In order to arrive at the net figures, 
it IS necessary to deduct the amounts of 
loans paid off by other nations, and the 


at top speed and exporting, while Britain had 
to give the best of hsr thonght and energy 
to file prosecution of hostilities. The post- 
war industrial depression, due to the general 
imporerishment of the warring nations, did 
notaffect it so severelyas it did the European 
peoples. It lasted but a short time, and during 
recent years the balance of trade has been 
heavily in America’s favour. Some^ of the 
surplus thus amassed has been going into the 
buying back of the American securities, and 
leading money to nations in need cf Snancial 
aid. 

The statistics recently issued by tie 
United States Department of Commerce indi- 
cate how large these operations have, indeed 
been during recent years. The following 
table compiled by me shows, under separate 
be-ads, the nse Americans have been 
roaling of some of tbeir faronrable trade 
balances 


1923 

8363.000,000 

54,000.000 


1924 

§795,000.000 

114.000.000 


Tefal for 3 years 
§1,795.000.000 
•■i28,COO.OCO 


841 7,000,000 8900,000.000 §2.323,000.009 


money invested by foreigners in Americas 
securities. The following table sopplj*® ti® 
reader with such information ; 


1U22 1023 1924 Tctal L-* rw,-* 

Repayment of debts SIOO.000.000 §114.000,000 §68,000.000 

Sales of U S, Securities and 
money borrowed in other 
'aiids 
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It needs liardly to bo iiddcd tiiat Eiiio- 
peans did not remit money to llicjr 
dependents in America to any appreciable 
extent, and that tho same is true in le'^ 
pect of charity. Europeans and Asiatics so- 
jouniinf; in tlie United States, largely Iot 
purposes of biisine'S or study, liowcsei, 
spent S2G0.000.000 

Deducting that amount from the money 
spent by the American tourists upon forciKn 
travel, we get tlie figure of 51200 , 000.000 
as the uet outgo of American capibal under 
that head Putting it together wUh the 
icraittances made by American settlers to 
their dependent^ in the Old World and on 
chanties in Europe Africa and Asia, in 
which .\mericans were interested, we find 
that R2,3lf,000,000 went out of America for 
ncoproductive purposes In other words 
Americans laMshed upon charity oi plc,a->ure 
more thau twice the amnuut of money Itiaii 
Ihev lent to oeedr nations 

The figures showing the distribution of 
American gifts during the last year are of 
interest, as they siiow the drift of Ameuca- 
ward emigration of the poorer <.la«'es lo 
lanous Eurot'ean countries 

Gifts to Italv SIOOOOOOOO 

Germain POOOO.OOO 

, Pohod 30000.000 

Rus«ta 25000000 

., Ireland 20.000000 

. Greece 20000.000 

(tift- to otUei countru>» 30.000.000 


Total <1.305,000 000 

Happv indeed is tlie coiintn whicn can 
raainge either to tiausplaiit vomc of its pooi 
struggling population luto the United Slates 
or to attract Amencau 'i«itors or to appeal 
to American chaiitable instincts India, un- 
fortunateli , does not figure in the fir^t two 
c.ifcgone» though she benefits to some extent 
bv the beneiolent woih lu which Ainencan 
missionaries m Iiidui engage If the Bntons 
who contr-'l our railwav«, whethei in behalf of 
tlie non-Indiau Ooveinnient or in that of the 
uon-lndian oomp.'inies. knew iheir job and 
effectnely adiertised the be-iuty spots and 
artistic treasures of Indii. I haie rot the 
slightest doubt that we would get mam tunes 
the amount of money that Aniencxns spend 
year after year upon travel in our land 
XI 

To return, lioweier, to the subject of 
Aiiierjcan inre'tments in foreign conttlnes 


According to an authoiitatiie e'^liiuate. 
the total American investments abroad had 
by flic end of 192f exceeded .S'l^oOO, 000.000. 
They were distributed ns follows: 

l,aUn Anicric.i R4, 010, 000, 000 

Canada and .Vewfoundinnd 2.1^0,000,000 

Europe l.OOO.OuO.OOO 

Asia and Oceania GOO.OOO.OOO 

Total .‘iO.OOO.OOO.OOO 

The axer.ige rate of interest was estimated 
at 5 per cent, per annum '’ihe yearly income 
derived from this source alone was 
bOO.OOO. 

Tlie Ameiiean capicitj t" ime-t abroad 
IS stc.idily lucieasing becaii-e miicii of that 
large amount of money derived in interest 
i« not needed for expenditure, and. if not 
frittered away by the owners of the capital, 
IS nxilable for re-iuie«tment In additiou to 
it a much larger smenDt. repre'cnting tlie 
ye.arly balance of trade jn favour of the 
country, is available for investment Daring 
U04, that balance, taking into account only 
the ustMe iferos of export and import, aggre- 
gated Si4b.000.000 

MI 

Britain, on the contrary, is beginning to 
be haunted by the nightmare of an adverse 
balance of trade The excess of importv oxer 
exports during the e.irlv months of the pre 
sent fiuaiicial vearlixs been so great that only 
a miracle can enable them to pay for the food 
stuffs .and rair materials wlitch hhev must 
obtain from other natiou>, without dipping 
into then savings 

A high economic authority, indeed, 
estimates that the balance of trade will be 
unfavourable to the tune of i’P.OOO.OOO 
sterling, even if the existing situatiou does 
not become worse That catculation is made 
by the head of the Engineering and allied 
Industries 

5ince the British enipJorers are seeking to 
fnghten and even to oveiawethe woikers into 
gixingup some of the advantages which those 
workeis extorted dunngthe war.it is possible 
that jt has purposely boon made pessimisfic- 
Certain it is however, that the balance of 
trade enjoyed by llrilain lias been steadily 
becoming less faxourabJe. In JpoQ n slightly 
Mceeded £250.000.000 rolificians and their 
henchmen in the press shrieked to attract 
attentionaodfo that accord, boasted that states- 
manship had guen Britain prosperity while 
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her uDfortunate Allies on the Continent were 
sunk in the mire of despair. These persons 
•tvere not so vocal when, in 1922, the snrplns 
of expoits over imports went down to tl54, 
000,000. When, however, the balance of trade 
fell to £29,000.000 at the end of the last 
financial year, they found their tongwes again 
and were voluble in abusing British Labour 
for pursuing tactics which had the elTect of 
throttling indnstry. They are speechless at 
the prospect of an adverse trade balance 
estim.ifed from the result of the first five 
months ill 1925 to amount to £26,000,000 
to £30,000,000, and even more against them, 
during the pre-^ent year. 

XIII 

There is hardly an industry in Britain 
which does not show the elTects of depression 


Kingdom, at the end of April, owing to lack 
of work. In addition to these there were 
many others lying idle in foreign ports. 
Since then the numbers haie greatly increased 

According to an official ot tho Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, freights on 
all routes of the world have never been so 
bad since the institution of index figure 
nearly six years ago Though ordinarily at 
midsummer shipowners e.xpect a seasonal 
increase of freight, this year there has been a 
further decline, attributed by experts to the 
collapse of the coal market 

Hie depression in coal-mining has led 
tu the clo-^ing of many collieries Others are 
ready to shut down 

Towards the end of Juno a firm of maun- 
facUirers lu Birmingham with which the 
father of the Foreign Secretary (the late 




A Ions uueue of men wailins outside a London Labour Kxc'ianse 


to draw Ibeir 

Some, of course, are .afTected much worse 
than others. 

Take, for instance, shipping — one of the 
ludustrios which in one way and another, 
provides lucrative employment for a consider- 
able percentage of (ho British population, and 
enables shipowners, brokers, insurance agents, 
importers and exporters and many species 
of middlemen, to ania«s wealth. 

Jloro than COO British tr.amp steamers 
were laid up in the port-^ of fhe UnitM 


ueellj’ 'dole” 

Joseph Chamberlain) was connected, published 
the statement that it compelled to close 
down three collieries belonging to it The 
nonnal yeariy output of coal from them 
totalled 1,307,000 tons. Hundreds of miners 
who were emloyed in them arc now iJi^. 

XIV 

This indu«tri.al stagnation i-. adding to the 
number of workless The number of men, 
women ami children in receipt n! the dole 
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the conditions of workers, is now . accusing 
the Conservatives of failing to usher m pro- 
sperity. Jfr. Ramsay MacDonald and several 
of his followers e-^haosted rhetoric in moving, 
the ether day, a vote of censure Knowing, as 
they 'did, the composition of the House, they 
might as well as have saved themselves the 
trouble The Opposition can hope to frighten 
the Government about as much as a hny 
cliild can browbeat a giant. , , . , 

Bntish Capital accuses British Labour of 
exacting such high wages and working such 
short hours as to make it impossible for 
British industry to compete with foreign 
industries. British Labour turns round and 
blames British Capital for hek of organising 
ability. Whether this wordy duel will end 
lo a bitter struggle, or liahonr will quietly 
submit to a cut iu wages and lengthening of 
the hours of wort remains to be seen 
XV 


In the meantime, it is certain that the 
British are not accumulating fresh capital to 
lend to their Colonies and to foreign countri- 
es. The City of London, which, in pre-w,ar 
years, netted a handsome profit from such 
operations, sees its former customers go more 
and more to the United States lor accom- 
modation, . 

The Republics of South America, which 
used to patronise the British bankers, are 


taking to floating their loans iu the 
American market. Japan and the European 
countries are following their example. Even 
Canada cannot resist the temptation. Indeed. 
American investments in the Dominion have 
been so heavy of late years as to cause grave 
concern to many a British Imperialist 

It IS not at all unlikely that other units 
of the Empire, whose hands in respect of 
borrowing money, are not tied as ours are, 
might find it to their advantage to get 
American rather than British bankers to 
underwrite their issues As for Britain itself, 
Sir Allan Smith (the head of the employers 
in engineering and allied industries) has ex- 
pressed tho opinion that the British have 
come to the point where they shall have to 
contemplate the liquidation of their national 
assets and live on their national capibal 

In Ibis circumstance it is to be donbted 
that the Bntish banker®, despite the wealth 
under their control and the influence which 
they exeit over Government, (especially the 
present Conservative regime). c.in achieve 
much success in pullmg New York doivn 
from the position which it has acquired in 
world finance. Only gross incompetence on 
the part of American bankers— and wanton 
waste on that of the American community 
m general— can prevent Wall Street from 
making her position stronger and stronger. 

Jnly 16, 1025. 
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T he c.iuse of education is one of all-absorb- 
ing interest to-day in every nook and 
comer of India. The present craze for 
addthon.'il universities, regional and ]iDgni«tic, 
is a glaring illustration of this fact During 
the last G or 7 year®, not less than half a- 
dozen universities have already been nshered 
into existence in the various centres of 
British IndLS, as also the Native States. It is 
gratifying to note tint, in the general game 
of university inauguration. Native State® vie 
with the British Indi.an Provinces, in that in 
two of tho most advanced Native State®, two 
universities have already become accomplished 

51'/i-5 


facts— Mysore and Hyderabad. There is no 
doubt that in the near future, two or more 
of the other Native States will follow suit m 
the said direction, especially Travancore and 
Batoda. So far as Travancore is concerned— 
Trav.ancore which is acknowledged to be quite 
ahead of other parts of India in the matter 
of literacy, a special committee has alrcadj 
sat and considered the question of founding a 
university, called Kerala and submitted a for- 
mal report thereon. n 

As for Madras, besides the Presidency 
University of Madras it has given an 
impetus to tho starting of an Andhra Lm- 
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TDrsity in Bezjvada by tlie passing of a bill 
called the Andhra Univepity Bill. Up Ihere 
in llysoro, which has to its credit a regional 
university of its own. all efforts arc being 
enthusiastically put forth, for the purpose of 
organising a linguistic university, namely. 
Kannada University. In thc'e days, when 
universities of the said descriptions are rapid- 
ly springing up in such centres as Andhra-desa, 
Kannada-rajya, andKerala-samsthana, where the 
prevailing languages are Telngu, Canarese, and 
Malayalam, it is regrettable that nowhere in 
Tamil Nadn, is it possible to seo vivid signs 
of the di'iplay o! similar enthusiastic endea- 
vours in the matter of founding a Tamil 
University. It mav, liowever, be pointed out 
here, as a sort of consolation, that certain 
feeble steps have been taken in the shape of 
proposals, resolntions, discussions, and decla- 
mation, on the subject of starting a Tamil 
University in Trichinopoly At best, all this 
may amount to a state of things quite far 
short of the stage of progress attained by the 
three other university schemes. In the very 
nature of things, it is the Tamil University 
that ought to have taken precedence of the 
other three “Chantv begins at home” is a 
proverb, which has supreme applicability in 
regard to the present functionaries in who<e 
bands the cycle of education in Madras moves 
The Minister of Education and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the ^ladras Universitv are 
Telugus Nonetheless, all honour to them for 
having piloted the Andhra University Bill as 
early and evpeditionslv as possible The 
question of founding a Kannada or Kerala 
University is none of the business of those 
at Madras, for the simple reason, that those 
at Jlysore and Travancore liave been evident- 
ly bnsying themselves in the matter It must 
llierefore, be pLain from tins, that Tamil alone 
now remains behind to engro'is the attention 
of the Madras authorities 

By the bye all credit and glory to Tamil, 
for she has in a iinigue manner aireody had 
an academical mother at Madnni. called the 
Tamil Sangara, corresponding to a University, 
though in Madras, she has been treated ap^ 
parently as a linguistic orphan ■Whatever 
that may bo, the alleged privilege, which 

Tamil has been enjoying for centuries a 

privilege to which the other dialectic triad 
could not pretend at all, is one, of which she 
cannot easily be robbed by her modem step- 
mother, or step-sister, whoever and wherever 
she may be. 

It may be, however, contended here with 


ssnic force that Tamil will be the last of the 
guests at the table of tiie present minisfenal 
host of Madras, in the way of partaking of 
the courses of a university In the modern 
sense of the term— a university which is a 
blend of eastern and western ideals At this 
junctare. it is for the sons of Tamil Nadu— 
the territorial aggregate of Pandya andChola. 
the two ancient Tamil kingdoms of beloved 
raemory, to bestir themselves, with a view to 
redeeming their hononr, and wort out their 
linguistic salvation by setting themselves 
forthwith to the task of starting the Tamil 
University— the University which should not 
be a copy of ciisting universities, but one 
adapted to the genius, tradition and require- 
ments of the Tamil People. The Tamil Dniveisi^ 
is expected to cater to the educational needs 
of the districts, such as. Tinncvally, Raranad, 
Madora. Trichinopoly and Tanjore AU 
things considered, it is Trichinopoly that 
aftoius better facilities than others for the 
foundation of a University of the kind with- 
in its own limiU. To enter into details, 
Trichinopoly is at present the unique seat 
of three best-equipped first-grade colleges— 
colleges representing properly the oriental 
and occidental clement^, in the professorial 
and administrative statf thereof. It is literally 
the head-quarters, nay. the most prominent 
junction of the South Indian Railway, and it 
is a place which has the great benefit of the 
refreshing, perennial waters of the Kaveri" 
perhaps the Cam of the Tamil land.’hke the 
Cara of England. 

Tricbiof'poly was the scene of the acti- 
vities of two of the most emiaent sages in 
the Tamil world, Thavamanav.ar, and 'Veer- 
amamnoivar. The Tamil-padals of the former 
and the Thenpavany of the Utter, are two cf 
the best works, belonging to the Bbakti 
School, of which the Tamil muse can justly 
be proud Was it not on the consecrated 
soil of the Chola kingdom, whose modem 
bail f? Tticbtoopoly, (hat tho greatest ThoiH 
poet trod and flourished as the immortal 
author of Kamba Ramayanaro, under the 
then Royal patronage ? I« it not clear, from 
tbe_ foregoing, that Trichinopolv is a place 
which has a tradition all its own. so as 
to commend it«elf as a worthy site for 
the Tamil University ’ "What is more. 
Siirangaro. wiUi its loftiest Goporam in all 
South India, is in the heart of Trichino- 
poly — an example of the great architectural 
still and knowledge of the Tamil sons of the 
past It is but meet and proper that in such 
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environs, that can boast of being the rendez- 
vous of so much of past achievements, by 
the Tamil sons, and others devoted fo the 
Tamil iluse, tlie future Tamil Dniversily 
should, by common consent, be honoured 
with'a habitation. 

As for other conveniences, Trichinopoly 
need not lag behind other parts, which 
may aspire ^ter the first envied kiss of the 
Tamil Alma Mater. Even from the point 
of view of the personnel of the Senate 
and the Syndicate ol the Trichinopoly 
University, nay, Ghola-Pandya University, 
under contemplation, Trichinopoly can chal- 
lenge comparison with Madras, in spjfe of 
the latter’s seniority. 

The question of questions is that of the 
sinews of war. If the Andhras could afford 
to find money, or if the Andhtas coaid suc- 
ceed in their attempt at financing the Andhra 
Umveisity, what is there in the way ot 
the Tamils finding the wherewithal to found 
and maintain their Tamil University ? Are 
the Tamils less patriotic, nay, less pbllan- 
thropic than the Xelugus ? Is their thirst 
for knowledge less intense than that 
of the Andhras? Are they inferior to 
them in the matter of wealth, inOuence, 
and enterprise ? Certainly not. For 
evamples of wealth, influence, and en- 
terprise, one need not go far, but it will 
be quite enough if we merely mention 
the names of Chettinadu, Sivaganga, Siva- 
kasi, Yirudhunagar, Srirangam and Euni- 
bakonam With a view to finding further 
manifestations m the said directions one 
should go to Burmab, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Penang, Straits Settlements, and ^u<li 
Africa, where Tamil merchant-princes, plan- 
ters, journalists, lawyers, and politicians 
abound. Are not the representatives of Ta- 
mils amongst the foreign communities func- 
tioning in Burmab and Ceylon, who have 
first had the honour to enter the legisla- 
tive councils, over there ? What is more, 
even the fiist Indian Judge of the Burmab 
High Court is a son of the Tamil Nadu 
IVas not the contribution in men by the 
Tamils, greatest in connection with the strug- 
gle for the freedom ol the indentured la- 
bourers in South Africa, as eloquently borne 
out by persons lil© 3Iessrs. Andrews, 
Gandbiji and I’olak ? And whose sacrifice 
has been proclaimed to have been of the 
greatest amount ? If we remember aright 
it was sgain, that of the Tamils, as was 
reported in Iho columns of the Madras 


ioumals like the Hindu and Sicadesamiiran 
at the time of the great crisis in South 
Africa. Whilst the Tamils have got such a 
noble record to their credit abroad, in con- 
nection with their social, political and eco- 
nomical struggles, will it be reasonable to 
suppose, or suspect that they cannot rise 
equal to a similar standard, in respect of 
what may be expected of them, in connec- 
tion with an educational struggle like the 
one in question, and that too, near their 
hearths and homes? They are, in our humble 
opinion, as well-equipped to face intellectual 
issues, as economical and other issues. We 
are sure that the most intelligent of them 
need not be reminded that a big Univer- 
sity each ID America and Australia, was 
financed by two solitary individuals, whoso 
respective contributions have been all the 
resources these seats of learning could call 
their own. Coming nearer borne, we have 
got an inspiring instance of a University 
conceived, constructed, and practically con- 
trolled by (i single Indian, in the person of 
Professor Karve, of Poona Women's Uni- 
versity fame. What is a most encouraging 
point to be noted in this cosneotion is that, 
whereas the said universities of America 
and Anstralia, were founded and financed 
by individuals of great wealth, the Poona 
Women’s University was founded by an 
individnal of no meaus whatsoever, except 
bis name and fame, as a Professor of the 
Fergnsson College, Poona No doubt, the 
poet Tagore has founded an international 
University at Bolpur, namely, the Visva- 
bbarati, to whose sanctum sanctorum have 
been resorting on lecturing mission learned 
doctors from foreign Universities, such as 
Pans. Prague, Oslo and Rome. His case is 
quite different from that of Professor Karve 
There are many Zemindars, Rajahs, and 
other landed gentry in the Tamil Xadu. 
whose resources can by no means be inferior 
to those of their brethren in Andhra-desa, 
Kannada, and Kerala. Is not Trichinopoly 
the birth-place of the late Diwan Bahadur 
Pethachi Chettiar, whose munificence in the 
cause of education was admirable? Kow that 
the Dtwan Bahadur is no more, are there not 
other Diwan Bahadurs to come forward and 
fill the void ’ Before closing, it may not 
be out of place, if it is pointed out hero 
that Tamil should be the soul medinni of 
instruction, in the said University and that 
English. Sanskiit, and Hindi should be in- 
cluded in the list of compulsory subjects 
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up to n certniii htnmlarJ No\\-aMl.i\s. (lie 
sonoral complaint i', that in some of the 
e\i''tiDK Unher-itio^ tlio education Is cKlior 
soulie=;‘>. or ‘foodl(“«s'. Tlic Fame should not, 
lio^NOvcr. he tlic result of the lahour' of the 


Anticipated llnher'if.v, hut on the contrarj* 
it inu^the hotli soiihstirrin" and food-piwijS 
iniitruction tliat should h** imparled a'itliin 
its nralN. 


CIILTUItAL UNITY 


KOnml Tr/tdiinf/i of the Quinil and Un Upnimhmh 

It 

n\ WAIIKI) H05A1N*. II I-. JI UI. 


I N mv first article, published in the last 
i-sue. I quoted some parallel passages fiocn 


hut Ife. (he liTiDS, the self-eubsisting. neither fltirn- 
l-er nor deep ?oi7es Jlirn; to Him ty'longs 

“ "K, s 

siiow iioir the Anan nued arrived at the none snail c'ciiipreliend sntlhinir of Jiis 
same conelusion regarding tiie csistcuce of l(oow!e<lee hut so iar a.s Me pleasfs His 
one inhnito, incimiprehensiUe. aod eternal w extemleil over the heavens and eirth and 

Supremo Being ns the Semitic races did when |« »’ 

conM.lo»tly .Icchrod the .-..Meece of ''T ftS/b5d 
one Supremo God without a second In this person and wiihout any participator m His attn- 
paper I intend to qiutomorc passages showing Owl alone for there is no being winch 


Supreme Being And illustrating the point that 
there is a thread of monotlieistic ideas running 
through the earliest «acieJ bools of the 


.1 - Ik-.- 1’*^ all-heanng. the aU-Beeing 

Hie iwtivercr from alilictions. the Ueaerout the 
Oracious rte forgiving, the Near at-hand, who 


Aryan Hindus I desire to point out that ii'in hates evil, who will take awiiat 

thfl Ur«l.n„n« <,r,A \U^A„. «>« «» ^OWa actlOnS 


the learned Bralimins and educated Hindus 
have been con'Cious of the uniti of the Godhead 


S.ay 0 Ood. possessor ol all power. Tlou 
''■ho.fn Thou wilt and Thou 


and the existence of a ‘'iipreme Being who it awaj- from whom Tliou wilt. Thou dost 

alone is to be adoied and worshipped The whom Tho;i will and Thou dost .s*a=e 

following passages taken as types, from Af rrr™-er &M-i 

<?i/ra7i and the I'liaiiishad^ will throw a He is A//ah-Ho^t.^,de3^hom^hero is nr. deity 
Hood of light on the Semitic and Arvan the most merciful and benevolent the Bestower 
conceptions of Ood ' 5^ lienefiooocc the Grantor of provisions, the 

d stnbjitor of pittance, the Giver of susleaanc’. 
ue IS the Restorer of the dead to life. 

Ite Duine attributes of Allah • 

God besides whom there is no Ood7the Rilw 

the Holy, the Bestower of peace, the Grantor of the nniver’p Supporter of 

security, lire Guanlum mer »ll the m.yS; the "ithoM ‘T T,™' ^ 

Possessor of everv creatnesa Far be God, (Allah) ISii^ of "J^asure or modeL the prime 

CTalted above the idols He is God the Maler Relator ‘ “® ““S6,_ of all causes, the 

all things the Creator of all evisten^ the Protector from 

fashioner of all images Ilis are the most excellent Fxalter of tut disobedient, the 

and beautiful attributes which man can imagine • Forciver *of R.nt fhe Iloor of lustice. the 

everj’thmg which exists m the heavens md in A?^iJtor of ^ the AwaMcr of punishment. Uie 

“ ">■ o'!'?..SrSa»'dg„Ty! IhJ 

2. There te cue &d (A.,.h, The,.. u„ Cud ESf irAySa !t dT; 


PvS'iOES Fami Al-{.lCR.v^ 

1 He IS God (Allah) besides whom there is 
none the knower of the seen and the unseen He 
IS tlie most merciful and compassionate lie »s 
God besides whom there ■" ■' " * 
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obedient. He is the mighty, the |•owerf«l, the 
exalted and the ^ise. 

He is of pure essence, free fiom all impurities, 
free from all def ’Cts, self-sufficient, sell-subsistiog, 
self-enulireat, li^ht of all lights, possessing splendour 
and glory, self-dependant, erer-existing. ever-living 
Allah, omniscient and omnipresent, imp^ashaUe 
even 'when all comes to nought 

He is the beginning and the end, the infinity 
and the eternity, the manifest and the hidden, 
the absolute and the one indivisible whole, the 
great of the greatest, the most intelligent, the most 
patient, the most magnificent, the most exalted, 
the high of the highest. He is beyond allatlnbuUve 
•description 

He IS the truth and remains true to his promises 
the lust, the righteous ; draws the righteous to- 
wards Himself out of compassion and repels the 
evil-doei from His presence . He is the friend of 
the good 

He pervades the universe and His knowledge 
extends over all it is Ife who breathes life into 
the Viody and it is He who takes it away it is 
He who created at the begioniog, and »t is He who 
I egins vith subsequent creations; it is He who 
watches everything and keeps everything sviUiin 
His knowledge- 

He is a lonnsj inend and does good to his 
creatures out of love llo bestows merer out of 
His unlimited compassion— Fi« translation of 
Aami-i-Husno 

The (otioeption of a Divine Bemt) and 
Ih$ attributes by Iman Ghaxxnh is ns 
foUous — 

"Know that you have a cre.stor who is the 
creator of tlie wliole universe He is one universal 
whole and has no partner or equal He has b^n 
m .existence from enternity and will continue to 
exist to eternity. Ilia existence has no beginning 
ana will have no end His existence is absolute 
He has no form He has need of nolhiog but 
everything has need of him He has no form lie 
IS not confined to l>ody or matter He does not 
ivsemWe anytlnng. nor do*>s anytlilng resemble 
him. The imesfions ho” and uhal and trhere have 
no referoGce to him He cannot be siibjeet of 
thought 01 imagination. The words great and 
small are not applicable to Him. as these are the 
qualities of created I'Cings and things and of 
ii^^ttere, and lie is neither. He has no connection 
xvith body or matter He has no dimenstoDS He 
15 not over any place or in any place. Re is no- 
J' here and yet Ho is everywhere He is not 
liable to change Iliq attributes are the same at 
present, as they have been in tho past, and will 
remain the same m the future Although He is 
not like anvthing. He is powerful over everything 
Ills power IS vast and perfect There is no de- 
and increase in it Ho knows everything 
Mis knowledge grasps Jhe whole noiveise The 
unrabor of the particles of sands, of tlie leaves of 
treci of the atoms of air and of the thought of 
man s mmu are as much known to Him as the 
numt'Cr oi heavens and heavenly lodies. Whatever 
IS m the universe is obedient to IIis will, notlung 
happens -without His will He sees and hears 
everything IHic far and near are the same for 
His hcanng The light and darlmess are the same 
for JJi? sisht. does sol fee wrth eves . nor 
docs. He hear with ears a.5 Ilw wisdom does not 
re-juiTv organs or apparent means. Hespcaks.bat 


not wiHi a mouth, or a tongue or lips, .nor in 
words of a language As aa idea in the mind of a 
man is a dumb speech without form or language 
and cannot be heard by men , so is God’s word 
known to those who can understand it Tr^slafed 
by K D. Mirza for the Al-Cheray and Happiness. 

pASSvCES FKOU IBE YeDAS AX'D HIE UPAXt'EiDS 

1. “The Supreme Being has no feet, but ex- 
tends everywhere . has no hands, yet holds eveiy- 
thing has no eyes, yet sees alt that is ..has no 
eats; vet hears everj'thing that passes."— Veda. 

2 . “Ha IS the smallest of the small and tho 
greatest of the great yet is in fact neither small 
nor great Yedas. 

3 “The Supreme Being who is the subject of 
snpenor learning, is beyond comprehension of the 
benses and out of reach of the airporeal organs of 
action. 13 witliout origin, colour or magnitude, and 
has neither eye. nor eai, nor has he hand, or foot 
He is ever-lasting, all-pervading omnipresent, 
al^olutely incorporeal, unchangeable and it is he 
whom wise men consider as the origin of the 
universe” JIundaka Tp of Atharva Veda— I • 2 

4 ‘ Be. the Supreme Being seems to move 

everywhere, altiiough he in realitv has no motion 
He se=>ni3 to be distant from those who have no 
wish to attain a knowledge respecting him. ana 
he seems to be near to those wOio feel a wish to 
know him but m fact, be pervades the mterDSI 
and extoroal parts 'f this universe '—Isa Up of 
J’<p«r Veda sec 5 , , , 

5 'The Supreme Being is but one and he has 
the whole world under Jjis ooatrol, for he is the 
operating soul in all objects He through his 
omoiVTience makes his sole exi^tenoe appear in 
the form of the universe" Katha Up of kajur 
V 2 2.3 

6 “Nothing is more exalted than God he is. 
therefore, superior to all existences and is the 
supreme object of all God exists obscurely 
throughout the universe, consequently is not 
perceiv^, but he is Known through the actito 
intellect, constantly directed towards him bv 
wise men of penetrating understanding - -The 
Supreme Being is not organised with the faculties 
of hearieg feeling, iision. taste, or smell He is 
unchangeable and eternal without beginning or end 
and IS beyond that jcarticle which is the 
ongiQ of the intellect man knowing him thu«, is 
relieved from the grasp of death”— Katlia 1 p of 
^o_Yaiur Veda 13 3 

< The oraDipre«ent spirit extending over the 
space of the heart which is tho sue of a finger 
resides within the body and persons knowing him 
the Liord of the past and future events will not 
ogam attempt to conceal his nature • —The omni- 

E resent spint which extends over the spice of the 
eart -which is the size of a finger is the most 
pure light He is the Lonl of tho past .and future „ 
events, he alone penades the universe now and 
ever. He is that existence which thou de«irest to 
know (This was addreaseij by Yama to Nachiketa) — 
Katlta Up. of the Yajiir Veda 2 !• 4 

8 “The Supreme Being IS one and unchangeable, 
lie proceeds more rapidly than the comprehending 
power of the mind Htui no external scoscs? com- 
prehend. for a knowledge of him out-runs even 
ffte rnfoniaf sense . lie. thoucfi tree from . motion, 
seems to ^vanee leaving behind the human intellect, 
which stoves to altam a knowledge respecting 
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IM/ and Jatni. I!h lofty Kenius vas combing 
with his blameless character, anti probably stands 
lushest amors poets, whose lives have been the 
suiiject of careful and critical study of European 
scholars. 

The Ennieror AUvir w-as so cluirmed viith the 
works of this poet (hat he ordered ins court*poct 
I'ain to compose live ^^nrks in imitation bnl 
dcaliDff with lodMQ chiracfers'. For instance, the 
story of Laila M-iinoon (the third of the lire 
treasures) had its iraimtion la the stoiT Of 2^al 
Daman, a story of 40U(J \ersea and AKbarnama 
was written m mutation of Sikandemama tthr* 
fourth tieasure) Imitating Haft /Viitar (the hlih 
treasure) Akbar wanted Haft Ki'liwar to 1*6 
written in a poem o'_ oOOO verses. Though otlior 
ixiems exist Haft Kishwar is not available. Yeiy 
likely this book, was never wntteii owing to the 
imtimelv and almost sudden death of Fauu 

The translafioo though literal and verse by 
verse, is written in such a st.am that the reader 
enjoys the storv as well as the beanties of the 
oncinal Of course some of the metaphors, 
especially those alluding to Astronomy, are foreign 
to European tastes and ideas but are adiiuied m 
Persia and to understand these, the slndent roust 
consnit the accompanying commentary which 
contains no less than 2000 explanations and in 
which not only these latricaio metaphors but 
almost all allusions are dearly explained some- 
rimes ouDtiSff similar passages from other poets 
The book, therefore will, be aery useful and 
interesting to the European admirers of Persian 
poetry and will te a great boon to the Indian 
students of the Persian Language 

Aioyr Lal Sir. 


DEorw Swnt B'/ B'ajeiidi-amlli Biiieiji. 
ititblisficd ('ll 3f C .Viiiui .( Soil!) Ctitru(l<t. S 
ykles-^/iiaiies J-’-i juifc Bs J'$ 

Begum Siinru is a welcome addition to the 
fast growing literature embodying reeearohes ip 
tliat confusing period the latter half of the Icth 
centurj*. i e. up to the time wlien the Indian poli- 
tics settled peacefully under UntJ«h Suzenunty 
A national history of India iS Uius I'eia" slowly 
but surely built upon the solid foundation of 
authentic evidence Towards (he middle of the 
iStii centiuy thecrumblngediP.ee of the Mtwul 
Empire gave a uoi'iue rpportunifr to local clwef- 
tains and foreurn adienUirers for acuuinog wealib 
and terntorr The reverse of Pampat bad ail 
but shattered the rising fortunes of the Maratbas 
and gave scope to the ambitions of lUidar ana 
his son Tipu in the south, to those of the Jafs 
and the Holulas round al-out Delhi end of the 
Sikhs in the P.inj.ib But they all badly Ivked 
the essential means of gaming their ol>j«t. 

ji.-.awell euuipped and disciplined army The 
striiRgle between the French and tlie English had 
dearly proved the supenonty of the western 
scientific methods of warfare over the old and 
worn-out guerilla tactics of the Marathas and set 
a high price on European soldiers of foniuae. 
fiuite a crop of whom comes into evioence as cme 
studies the literature of the PamiMt pennd.-Ue 
Roiene. Perron. Pauli, Bouruuin. O^rse Inoma^ 
Walter, Reinhardt. Rene JlaJee. LevassauU and 
others who need rot all t>e meotioned hero IfavHW 
•pccivcd some imlitaiy training m tnrope and 
hc-wiJg oS the fabulous fortunes that could 
acnnired in India, they came out almo-t with 


empty pockets and getting together a few mercc- 
nanes from any Indum Society, accepted employ- 
ment with one or other of the needy Indian 
Raids. If the first trials of strength in which they 
engaged proved suctcssfii!. the value of thetr 
scivice necessarily increased ciubling them to 
acnuiro liig« positions of lucre, tiuat and fionctir 
and an extensive lield for tlieir military activity. 
A'o fcvlmg of A'afionalifr or patnoiism €.visfed 
anywhere ia India at iJie time, everyone canog 
for today, no one thinking of the morrow ; ITter 
disorganisation of life and work, of kinship, family, 
religion and of all that could make life worth 
hviOg. inaiked this latter half of the ISth century 
making the advent of the Bntisli a most welcome 
relief from the neccosary chaos and unrest. The 
task of the historian of these times has conse- 
quently become atf the more diflicutt so long 
as the activities of these foreign adventurers as of 
those who employed fJiese are slirouded w mystery. 
The Bcfftim Samrti of Mr Banerji unravels one 
such mystery, dealing as it does with an important 
personality, a German, named Walter lleinhardt 
and of his 3Iussalinan wife known in lii'torj' 
as Heguro Samru 

Itesnhaidt came to India about 1757 and accep- 
ted empfoyraenf m tfie Frendi camp at Cbandei^ 
oagore upon the fall of which he took service 
with .Mir (.’osio). executicg for his roaster wist 
has been since known as the massacre of ol 
ltnti«h captive* at Patna, on October oth 17W 
Being of a crave and sombre nature he received the 
nicknaroc winch was turned m local parlance into 
Semni Thereupon, he often changed maMers. and 
at ]a<t ID 1*74 he obtained a Incrative lob in the 
semceofthe )loghiiJ Emperor with Ks. 300W 
a month and a territorial assignment of G lacs 
ft vftir for the upkeep of his regiments and a 
Kick of amllerj in the district of Jleerut m the 
Doab. since known as the jsgir of Sardfiana. where 
he roamed a bc.-iuiiful young wife of Msliommadan 
persn.ft*ioo. InfortunaUly he was soon cut off 
by death on 4th May 177S. leaving the nianago* 
ment of his corps and lagir to his young wife 
who in memory of her hushaad acceplwl Cbus- 
tjanity in ITSI. 

We have no room here to detail the picturc-que 
adventures of the Begum in her .ardent desire to 
serve the Fgnpenir^ who lost lus sovereigntv bv 
the capture of Delhi by Lord fake m With 

characteristic foresight, the Begum took early 
measures to l>e a friend of ihe Bnti-h, upon a 
promise of the jasir of Sardh.inn being continueil 
to lier lor life. Here she lived afterwaids a 
peaceful life up to a npe old sge, wisely managing 
her landed estate and spending her l.irge income 
on buiWiBgs and ebanfj- devoted mc«tfy to the 
Christian religicn Upon her death in iSod, the 
jaiar was annexed to the Briti«h domimoD*. The 
author bau» utilised all ava lable maton.als in Persian, 
French. English and Marathi, and has produced 
in Ihe work under notice an authentic biograpliv 
of the tieneral and Bcgam Samru winch the 
bistomos of indji r.aanot Bcgloct la unravelling 
the necesranly confused accounts of the K nod. 


This new AuinK'i of Chatlerjees Picturt AHun* 
contains .reproductions in colour- of sixteen water 
coloul paintings by .\bamndranalliTagore. Nacd.vl.il 
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Buso. Gi2nnen4riia.tth Tasore. Samarcndranath 
(Jupta. Srimiti I’ratimi Dovi. Srimati Santa Dcbi, 
Snnia!i Sabita D^ri, Di’riprasad Hay Cbandhnri, 
Ranada Charan Ukil. Pulmbehari Dutt Ramendra- 
nath Chakralnrti, .SatvendranaOi Hi?i. T. Kesava 
Rao, Binodeb<'hari Mukherjoe, Parna Chandra 
Singha, Uipin Ciiandra Dcy. 

Jlf'Tour or TTTE Bnmsji Occrraiov of I'cnti. 
By *V. Knifuri, B A ; Min a Summaru^ of '‘Rite 
of Vie Chrislion Power in India” bu Jwjor B. D. 
Bisw I. if S. (.Retired) in five li CbaHer- 

i'c, Cakutla. Qoth Oill Lellera. lia. S. 


Major Ibsu’s Rise of tho Cfiristian Power in 
India'* in five volumea is indispensable for an 
aMurato knowledge of the British penod of Indian 
history. But some readers may not be able to 
afford to bay tliat work, and others may wish to 
have some idea of its contents before puichasina it. 
There are also those who mav not have timo to co 
through its five volumes. Mr. N. Kazan’s boot 
will suit all these classes of readers. Ito is fami- 
shed inth an index and a fist of reference fo the 
bifmer work. 

Grvravt Ivdkxto Major Basc’s “Rec or tirn 
CimisTUV Powen rr lypiA." nrrptircd by Ganaa 
Oiamn Rv/ Chaudkuri. J/, A , li L - : R- Ouitlerjee, 
Catevtla. Chill Gdt iMItra, ha. 2. 

Those wjjo have purchased Major Basn’s work 
as well as those who may do so hereafter will find 
this inder to the five volumes handy, convenient 
and usefn). 

X. 


GERMAN. 

Ia*pt«ctif OcotnnE acs Vicr JiimtACsrsPRS— 
Otto ton Ohatnapp, Berlin W2j, O. Qrotesche 
I rrhQlueMnidliiin. 

In rceont years the interest in Indian lyrics Kas 
iwn aroused in Oernuiny t>y the translation of 
Tamjrc s poems. Thc«a translations were not made 
from the onmnal Rcncnh. btiC from tho EDcli«h 
rcndennirs of iasorc. In tho present volume the 
aiifhor h.as friven us an antholoey of Indian lyncs 
which h.ive been composed durin;; the la^t four 
thousand years viz., from the caiTr Vcdic period 
np to the recent tunes. In making his translalicins 
the author has cone to tho original Indun texts, 
and he ha.s tneti to rcrrodncx) the original rythm 
as far as possible. In this work he has Isien 
helfw bv hi« son Hr. Hclmuth von Glasenapp. the 
well-knovni Indolc«i.it ot the Berlin llniversnT, 
Ur. Ulasen-app .al«p supplies an infodnctioo. m 
which is sketehM the d''ve!opmoni of the Indian 
lyrie from the earuesi ago up to the modem 
times. 

selected TOcms are grouped under tho 
following heads: I, Selections from the ancient 
rebmojis text- 1 . 11 CH«isical San«knt roems. Ilf. 
I raknt lyric^ 1\. Hind) and Bcmli rcligiom 
iwms \ Hodcm poems, hatnrally in an anlho- 
Iccy of 111 5«ares it has not been poseitle to citb 
a rcprysentilive flection of ancient and mMera 
lynai. The » relic and other ancient religious 
rwtris Kfifi.h are famifuy to the Oermin public 
from the tnn«h.ions t-y bouvsen and others have 
oa!y Irem hghHy louthed. To »;s it appears tktt 
the group cf twris in section iv hive teen tn<Kt 
52‘/r— e 


satisEaetorily rendered. la fhem are included selec- 
tions from Jayadeva, Ramananda, Chandidas 
Minthai. Tulsidas. D.wlu. Rammohun Jfoy and 
others. The last section of modem poems which 
contain seven from D. L. Koy, fivo from 3Id. Iqbal, 
one each from Bankim Chandra. SatycmlninaUi 
Dutta and Tagore cannot bo called in any senso 
represeatative. 

D. B. 


SANSKRIT 

SccomiA Saatsinimri on East Steps to SorsiniiT 
(Fust Pari): By B.U. A'uniof. 44S, Robeson Road, 
Kameht, Sind. 

Tlho littlo book” which is meant only for 
children aims at making the study of Sansknt 
easier than what it has been hitherto. The spocnl 
feature which deserves to be commended of this 
pnmer is that the lessons from the beginning form a 
contmned story, the story of the/iimavnHa. The plan, 
however, does not .'tppiur to servo the purpose of 
the author Sanskrit Readers written on tho 
line adopted /or those of continental languages 
arc still badly wanted m our country. 

ViciirstrEmiiu CiiATTvcnAnT,v 


MARATHI 

Tns Art as® Prote-ssios or Wjunso.” 11926), by 
Hr. r. ,0. ApU Etfifer, the ’'Anani', Jbono Vity 
6iw 4*/* X 7*ii ' pp. 3d6. Dice Ra. 2-8. 

Readers of Mamthi Jiferotnro are familiar with 
the name of Mr. \asudeo Govind Ante for over 
two decadra as a wnier of diaste and classical 
Marathi— although it is a household word wqth 
young children for Ins delightful, simple and 
instructive books. IIis tew publication "The Art 
and Pro'ession of Wnting” U a welcome addition 
to (ho Marathi hteratnro as a whole, being tho first 
authontative and exiifius’ivo treatise cf its kind. 
It bis supplied a long-felt want in (liat it is 
iRaioly intended for the benefit of young persons 
with literary ambitions, whether they talc to 
wntrog as a hobby or as a profession. 

Tho twenty-one chapters m tlio book may bo 
roughly classified into three mam groups: (1) 
rrepaiatioa for uriticg. (2) Branches of literaturo 
and points to be Lome in mind when wn’ticg. and 
(J) relaliOD'hip between a. writer and a pnnter 
or publisher, and other cognate matters, in tho 
chaplere falling under croup ( 1 ) the nnUior warns 
tho youug aspirant ncair.st the dangers of going 
atiout his craft without first equipping himself for 
it by close ohsers-aUon, deep stndy. n krowledgo 
of ennenmar. an are^uamtanco with tho fiferature 
and a sludicil choire; of appropriate words and 
pharsres. The intrcdactory pcrficn of group (2) 
contains a bnof revuw of the cencsis and develop- 
ment of literature in loth cl iis branches— roetjy 
ami prose. After, giving an idea of tfie different 
sub-heads into which poetry is clissifirel. the antJ.or 
hsa oflered sonio praciical hints ca ccmrosition 
which pray be studied wuU advantage Icth ly 
tto-o who arc fem ondor rhrmirg pfAnew and 
iij those who are tot. Coming to prose wnt.ng' th- 
author his with great rred-t dcijj thorougbly wjih 
all kinds c! wnuegs — novels, short »tcn<-. dramas 
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(includins stories for cinemas), witty and linmor- 
ous wntiDSS, history, biosraphy, sntobi(%raphy, 
essays, wntmfrs on technical and scientific sabiecta, 
translations, and other kinds of miscellaneoas 
wntinss such as reviews, travelq, and books 
specially meant for _ ladies and young children. 
People have ordinarily greater charm for fiction, 
and the number of fiction-writers is comparatively 
large. The author ^^lias therefore rightly devoted 
more space to “novel and drama wiiiing. " 
and has made many valuable suggestions. The 
portion regarding other kinds of prose-wrifing 
also deserves to be read and digested by young 
and ambitious litterateurs. The practical u'ility of 
the book has been enhanced by the fact that the 
author has. whereever necessary, presented a 
comparative view of the Literary art and Piofes 
Sion as understood and followed in western 
countri^ and in Indlx 

The cliaptera falling under group (3) relate 
generally to a writing after it is ready for the 
Press or the Publisher. These chapters also contain 
useful information regarding the sizes of paper, 
the sizes of types, proof-rc.ading. printing. hiniUng 
and publishing. The author has done well including 
some information regarding the copy-right act. 
AVe are tempted to suggest that an appendtv 
giving in brief information about tlie Press Iaw 
and the laws of Sedition and defamation in $o far. 
as they concern the profession of wnting would 
be a useful addition 

Hr. Apte deserves our congratulations for 
the thorough manner m which he has dealt 
with the subject within the compass of 330 
pages- The book promises to be a useful 
companion and guide to all young wnterA 
It nchly deserves to be introduced as a text book 
in the Vernacular Training Colleges and in the 
higher standards of secondary sdiooU. 

The get-up of the boos leaves nothing to bo 
des]]^. and merits a word of praise. „ „ 


I'lLikn ^xJ-r-IsTruKtsT-r-lLifiA cowyir/i’if atiii ptil-- 
li*lied bv AniUJiinii Teranoi I'rtiu Auranaahml 
Deccan fp. 12+SIJ+15 Chth bcutui, }>rtfc Ils 
The need for a compendious Prdii dietionan- of 
scientific terms and fochnicalitios has l>eoa felt 
for verj' long and a l-ook supplying this great 
want has l-ocn over-due The look under rcvicv 
the very first of its kind, supplies ihis dc&iilotalnm 
and is iniblisfied ty tho premier Pniii literary asso- 
ciation. the Aniuman Tarnqi Urdu of AuiangaKod 
Deccan. The l>ook is divided into the lolloatng 
twontv sections — astronomy, lotany. ooonomiea. 
llntisii administration m India, eonsiitutional hi-to- 
ry. histora- ol (Irocce. locie, alget-ni. gernnotneal 
conies, solid geometry, trigonometry, dilTerential 
oquations. statics, mct.arhjsioa. imrliolcicr, 
physics, rolitioal science. nreJiieology and tfoJogy 
It IS diffieiiit to oompreliend the l-asw of 
this curious division . A saner and more iogioal 
arrancemont could c.asily have t-cs>n made I-ith 
section gives Urdu equivalents and synonyms of 
Unglt-h words and phrases pert.aining to that per- 
ticuhr section All sedions do not seem to hive 
TWivcsl equal c.aro and attention, some l-cing only 
Borappyand sketchy, vhile others arc fairly copious 


and comprehensive. The most fortunate sections 
aw those of Astronomy and Botany comprismg 
between them not less than two-fifih of (he entire 
book, mid astronomical terms being mostly supple- 
uented with Jong explanatory notes The publisher 
certainly deserve credit and congratulation on what 
they liave f eon able to produc’ but the book is in 
ncraof considerable irappovement,— ond (hat m more 
directions than one.— and the publishers woald be 
well-advised in having the book thoroughly revised 
and re-cast befow they think of Inngmg out its 
second ©Jition. The get-up is neat and commen- 
dable, but therais-pnnts are horrible, many of which 
remain nncorrectra inspito of a verj* formidable 
and tiresome corrigenda of full fourteen pages. 

Rosn-E-TArqnj, b'/ Sued Qhnlam__ 2Johhtd<Iin 
Qadrt Zone BZA Publisher. Zoar, Kixamal Mun- 
Jl/unzif. King Kothx Road, Hyierabai. Dn. Pp. 2SS. 
Price Re, I as. 12. 

This nest little book is an essiy on (ho princi- 
ples of literary cntieism by a promising post-pra- 
duate student of the Osmama University of Hydera- 
bad. Part I deals with the principles and methods 
of criticism in abstract, while part II traces its 
dereJopmeot la ancient Oreece. tn nome, and in 
mcidera Uurope- The author is evidontty a serious 
and discerning 8toaetitofUrduhter3turc,—r.age after 
page of Ills treatise reveal his close tamilianty 
with, and deep insight into the work of each and 
everv Urdu writer, past and present, who is at all 
wotln knowing. Uis study of the comparative 
menis of such masters as bir Syed, Azad, Ilali, 
and Shibli is very De.arly perfect The only, criti- 
cism that an old and chronic entio like (ho 
present writer can olTcr is that the youthful 
author lias dwelt rather too much on tho merits 
of tho Fogbsh and other foreign writers and critics. 
They had no nght to occupy such a rromment 
and dominating posilina in a work of Urdu litera- 
ture. written by a Urdu scholar designed for the 
benefit of Urdu students, iltmcg this one serious 
draw lack, tho of say ison tho wholo a very useful 
and much needed addition to the treasure-chest of 
Urdu litmluiv, instruetne and illuminating, and 
rcfrcsUmg from start lo finish. 


KfsiuT Ron . , 

Irintnl by Mtanf l^tss, Axagah ((/./*). 01 + 41, 
imKrn wi//i a voTlmi of the oulhor No mention of 
pnrr ««</ imblislicr 


CoUecM rmcmx of A*ghar. 
.... -- 


Among lhat sm.all land of tho living Urdu poets 
wJio art* Tval poets Do( poetasters, or lorsihers. (In? 
nameotAsRhar lliiwin Asgliar of Oondi Rl.ands out 
prominent .Modest an 1 unassuming, ho is not very 
widely known . yet to those who have tho privi- 
lege of acquaintance with him or his niii''0 his 
name is cno to conjure with This small collection 
of h»s poems might iiasc llie oltect of introducing 
him to a Larger circle of readers. The l<iek opens 
with a preface, and is followed l-v a prolix 'lotro- 
ductinn bv a admirer, and this in its turn is 
followed by R long > cl lucid and inlcrc«tirg dis- 
course on Asglnr# poetry by ilaiiivi JqImI biihaii 
Araingatia—himself r litcra*j- nrlist of no mean 
order Then l-egms the l-ook itself, which coaers 
DO more than -If ixoges. 'iot in this small compass 
are to bo found some real gems of poetic.al genius. 
Iho liook would amply rejvjy r'cniMl to anj- 
body who earos to go through iL Ihc sweet diction, 
tho lofty sonlimonts and the arresting imagery 
do not allow Lbe render to notice the entire aliscnco 
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of arrangement among the various pieces. Asgbar 
is undoubtedly an acquisition to Uran poetry^^ and 
his transparent merits are sore to get recognition 
in due course. The get-up is excellent. 

A. M. 

TAn umuL UiniAT : &/ Hafiz ilanlana Mohamed 
Aslam of Firojpur, Professor of Plamie Bisloty 
at the Aoiwnaf 3/Ms/im Unirersil;/ of Aligarh. 

The -work is being published by the University 
in volumes, of which the last up to date is the 
fifth. The whole work is expected to be completed 
in eight volumes. The price of each volume is 
Rs. 2. 

In this work the author has attempted to give 
the history of the Slusalmans on a more com- 
prehensive scale than it had yet appeared in Orf*a. 
pul the more important feature of the work lies 
in the critical method of its treatment, and for 
that _ reason the work now ocenpies a unique 
position in the whole of Urdu historical literatnre. 
The author has been successful in his attempt. 

In the last volume the loamed author treats 
of the last. Khalifa. of the Abbaside dynasty, 
beginning with the reign of llntawakkal to tne 
final sweeping devastation of the Empire bv 
Uaiabnl Khan. The author summarises m the end. 
under the heading of a general view’, the prin* 
cipal causes of the decline of the Abbaside 
Khilafat and its tragic fall, the mam cause assigned 
bv him being the anti-national character of the 
Khilafat Itself. 

ll. ZCACPDCt. 


QUZARATI 


Katiuawadi Sosos ; Py Jlianer Ckand lUglusm, 
printed at the Saurashira Printing Press. 
Rtri^ur. Paper eottr, Pp. 178. Prm He. UO-0 


This collection of songs iodigeuous to Kalhia- 
wad. the «eccnd of its kind, if aoyihiuff eiccls 
the first. The songs are very ponnlar and preseut- 
« with the bacLgtPucd of the illuminating intro- 
duction .written by Mr. Megliani : the veiy soul 
of K.-itbiswad’s domesticity, peeps out from them. 
Thcir charm is manifested in almost eveiy line, 
and we cannot give enough piaise to the talented 
compiler for the Bcrvice ho is doing to his province 
and our Literature by such publications. 


IIiypv\-fkAR.ucre-AriinnK ABTHA-SnisniA Bg 
Jf; Onndhi, .1/ vt. {Benares) vnnted at the 
Iiharat lv?v. I'nnlin'} Preir Baroda. f'a^ cover. 
Pp. 160, I'nce He. J-O-d {1925). 

. At best books on Economics, taxation and other 
similar siibjects are not many m the Onjiati litera- 
ture, and good books are few. The present book 
U ® .rnic essay, in the name of Sir Mannbhai 
i^andshinkar. the Divan of Baroda, and it treats 
of the present economic state of Indian taxation 
from an understandable point of view, undcR>taDd- 
able.l'rauso oven laymsn would be able to follow 
Its interesting exposition without any difficulty. 
Iho rising young vntcr lias a thorough grasp of 
his subject, with a promise of better s*oik In 
future. 

Mavr AXT> Ihusr. tarts 1 A 11 : Uy Hanihhai 
siaranji Iksai, printed af the NaUcar I'nnting 


ftvss, Bombay. Pp. 561: 372. Cloth bound. Price 
Its. 2-0-0 each {1925). 

This novel depicts in a very interesting way 
the pitfalls in the life of a wealthy young man. 
It also gives all the good points of a young 
Hindu wife, although educated on modem lines ; 
it paints the picture of the norma! domestic 
life of a Hmdu family in Bombay. These features 
are enough to make it popular. 


Hastvipas • By Bavaji Tuhida^ji and Vadilal 
Slolial Shah, Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Prin- 
ting Press, Ahmedahbad. Pp, 415. Cloth bound. 
Pnee Bs 3-0-0. 1925 

“To thine own self be trae” : The whole of 
the oontrats of this large volume rings changes 
on thk text. It is a mixture of Tatwagnan 
and practical advice, illustrated with stories, 
told in the vigorous and eflective style 
which Mr. Vadilal adopts both in writing and speak- 
ing. lie is able to communicate his enthusiasm 
to his readers, and the book will repay perusal 
and inspire thought 


Ishicardas “Mashruvala, printed at i|e A'ojyuwu 
Printing Press Ahmedabad, Paper Cover. Pp. 96, 
Price BeO-3-0. U92S) 

The charming allegory woven round the three 
Puranic celebrities. Vashisbtha, Visbwaraitro and 
Valmiki, by ilahamopadhyay Darprasad Sbastn 
in hi3 boos in Bengali is a masterpiece ; it pro- 
duces the three lines of precept and .practice . 
pecoiiar to each ono of Ibem and tor which 
of them stood out. Valmiki’s propaganda tnumphed : 
it set no store by physical force or mental vigour- 
for harmony in world forces . soul force, purity of 
heart could alone bnng reace to one s mind and 
happiness into the world. This book is a transla- 
tion from a Marathi version of tlie Bengali work, 
but for all piactical purposes it takes tho place of 
an onginal book and is very impressive. 


^TtVT, By NM. Damam and V.V. 
Padhear, printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing 
Press. Ahmedabad. Pp.80. Prptr coter: Pnee 
Be. 0-5-0 {W25h 

The Oarba or songs collected here, although 
said to be extremely local, i.e. sung m a pla^ 
called Chorwad (in Kalhiawad), all tho 

common traits of those which are heard m otlicr 
parts of tho provroce m praise of tho Mataji 
(goddess) during tho first nine nights of Ashwin. 
These popular songs embody an account of folklore, 
and never lack mtcrest. 

^9 By 2frs. Vunala 

Gaim 3fttganlalp2ndya,pnnledallhe5Tanel. rrinJinp 

Press, Otrgoon. Bombay Paper eoicr. IpCS.CO. 
IWe IieI-0-0 U925) 

These two stories are written, specially for 
women to impress upon them tho ideals of chastity 
and rurity of married life. The authoress h.yi done 
her task well, socially as the subjects lend them- 
selves to a good treatment. 

Tbi Rataa Gita asd Sarva ^JAxYiT-ni, by 3!rs. 
Jjahta Oaun 5/iamroo. Second edition, {■rinlea at 
the Jnanoilay/a Printing Ikess, Broach. Paper.., 
cater. I'p.PBb. Pnee Be. \-b-0 {I025t, 
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TlieBhagvat Gita,t]ie'VlshnuS.'»ha3ra Nam aadthe Padhiar’s attractive style. The TOys are the ways 
JmuscQTit], are the three jjems collected by the of the tnithful, trustin? devotee of God. aod mth 
wnter from the ilahabharat and offered to her the writer as the Guide in those ways, the seeker 


readers. The Gayatri Stotora and o^er prayers 
form a supplement to the three eezns. 

PI^A^•^•A Katiu Kc^•J : by Prasanna Tadan 
CJi/iabdaramDikuhit printed al the Dcskiililra Piress, 
Surat paper cover. Fp. 70. Price Re 0^0 0925). 

Two short stories of Srijut Prabhat Kumar 
MulLherii. Pan'i-arlan, and Piayan are 

translated tn this small book. The stones are 
worth readmit speciaUy as they illustrate the 
every day affairs in the life of a present day 
Indian- 

Bhaeta Crakitra Part 1 by MamLil Eanlrifhtta 
Mehta, printed al and mbhshed by the foeiely for 
encouragement of enean hteratvre at thetr oten 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bemnd. Pp. 3SG. iWe Re. 
1-8-0 (1925) 


after happiness is sure to get it. 

Tire zncAL Book or ErEirrtAKr tales : bp Pandit 
Shivprasad Falpatram, printed and jpuhhshtd 
os aboie, cloth bound. PpS3G. Price JRt 
0-14-0 0925) 

Instances of truthfulness, simplicity and other 
homaii virtues, culled from all literatures of the 
world figure mthis collection. Eremplary traits m 
rte character of Julies Caesar, Khalif Umar. 
George Washington, Guru Gobind Singh, and 
somerons other celcbnties, are to be found here. 
It is a representative and useful collectioo. 

Yogatatlva : By Martnadashanlar Bjlashanlar 
Pirndya, Fintcd and published as abotr. Cloth 
loutid. Pp. 3S4. Price Re. 1-0-0 0925) 

An American Scientist William Walker Atkinson 


Twenty nine lives of some of the best saints of has under the tiom-de-ph/me of Togi Ramcharat 


India, translated from the Bhafcter Jay of Atnl 
KnshnaGoswamiJurnish a sample of what the remain- 
ing narts would contain, Tulsidas, Ramdas, and 
the tailor saint of Delhi, Paxmeshthi, are some of 
the samts whose biographies are given here. The 
reading is both enlightening and chastening. 

Fol 1. Farts 1 to 4, by Bhtishu 
Akhandanand, prtJilrd 4 rnihlished as abore, chOt 

bound Pp. 241. Fnet Rt. 1-0-0 (1925) , 

The venes of Chhotam are popular in Omarat, fjied osalioxe. Clotli^und. 'pji iTG 
and a collection such as is publi«h^ by Swam ii Re. 5-0-0 each (1025) iSwfid Kifiiiori. 
. would greatly help those who are in want of such 
religious reading. 

Heavjs’s. Light, ift twnr) hy 


published* several worts on Yoga. Mr. Pandya 
though he has hosed his book on those works has 
bera at great pains to expose Uie many incorrect 
ideas and statements of the foreign writer, who 
though very intimate with the system as prcvauicg 
in India, still lacks the intimacy which a native 
of the country possesses Those interested m the 
edence would find much to engage them here. 

The Eistort or Raja^tiias . YoU I d 11 by /Ae 
lalt Ratnasmh Dip'^mh Pormar, Pnnled andj'^dh- 
> j c-.. rrg (fach) Pne« 


Those two substantial volumes with smfabe 
illustrations being a translation of Col. Todd's 
annals of Rajpntana. pncod nitiees five each are 


o j n ji j i cheap enough. The translation conhlns footnotes 

Amratlal Sundam radAiar, end comprising observations in the light of recent 

published as abate. Cloth bound. rpAJS. /Vire -- • - ■» -a ..— v.. v ..- *...-1 

Rt. J-2-0 (1925) 

The different ways inwhich Heaven— lUppincss— fhe work has secured, 
can be attained arc set out here in the late Mr 
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REPOKT ON VISVABHARATI 


By professor CARLO FORMICHI 

Of the Uinnrsilt/ of Rome • 


-tttIIEN Kabindranafh Tagore was sfaying 
Xy last year in Venice ho spoke to the 
' ' people there about his institution of 
Visvabharati, and he had occasion to say 
that it bad as its aim quite the reverse of 
the sad dictum, "East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet,” 
Visvabharati’s motto is, rather. “East is East 


and West is West, and fficrcforo, (hoy MUST 
meet” Smeo last November I have been in 
Santtniletan, living the life of the people of 
tho Asram, and experiencing that, indeed, no 
natioual prejudice, no religious intolerance, 
no barriers of customs ever make 
a European feel far from home 
European visitors are constantly flocking 
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to the place ; and I think there is not in 
the Trbole world a more trnly international 
resort for men of good will and common 
ideals to meet for an exchange of mntaal 
spiritual help and sympathy. One sensibly 
feels the spirit of the Poet hovering over 
the place ; of the Poet of love and of peace 
as he has been styled by my countrymen. 
I hardly think there can be anything more 
valuable on this earth, than love and peace ! 

But love and peace go hand in hand with 
freedom. Unconsciously the Poet, (Ime 
poets are always utterly unconscious of their 
creations,) has granted freedom on the largest 
possible scale to everybody who sarronods 
him, from the old teachers who co-operate 
with him in the tuition of the stadents, 
down to the youngest boy living yi the 
Asram. 

From the age, let us say. of eleven years 
onwards to twenty-fire, a boy or a girl has 
the opportunity of receiving an education 
in Santiniketan in whatever branch of learn- 
ing he or she chooses, whether in science or 
in literature, in religion, in arts, in manual 
crafts. The teachers are, for the most part 
Indians, but some of them have completed 
their education in Europe, and there is no 
want of non-Indian teachers as well 1 have 
to mention only the names of Professor 
Gollms, Benoit, Lim andBache, who respective- 
ly impart lessons in Dravidlan languages, in 
French and German, in Chinese andin music. 
Professor Tucci and myself, as visiting 
professors, are teaching, respectively Kalian 
literature, Chinese, Tibetan, and Sanskrit to 
advanced students. The blending oi European 
and Hindu culture is, thus, a living reality 
which finds also the most efficient support 
in a splendid and rich library fit both (or 
Oriental and Western studies The lessons 
are held partly in Bengali, parCiy in English, 
mostJy in the open air, under the trees. 
Constriction, red-tapism, routine, pedantry are 
unknown at Santinikelan. What the Poet 
most wants is that the soul of the disciple 
may find its free and largest scope for ex- 
pansion. • Rabindranath Tagore as a boy 
suffered the keenest tortures from compulsory 
teaching. He says that most of what he has 
learned, he learned by himself, not from 
others. Ont of love therefore, he tries to 
rescue boys and girls in Santiniketan from 
the tyranny of constriction and pedantry. 
Oar great Italian poet, Leopardi, says that 
generally men who have worked themselves 
up to a high position through very hard 


struggles and sacrifices, do not allow others 
to reach the same position before they have 
gone through quite the s-ime hardships. In 
some monkish communities, dignities are 
bestowed on those monks who endure the 
hardest fastings and penances. As soon as 
a monk attains to that dignity, he becomes 
inflqxible and almost cruel in refusing to 
spare only a single one of those terrible 
austerities he has bravely borne, to any 
other monk who shows a desire to raise 
himself up to the same dignity. It is human 
to object to seeing others obtain easily what 
one has got only after many an effort, many 
a rebuke, and many a pang. 

But there are also men who in their own 
suffering find the pnncipal reason for rescu- 
ing other men from the same suffering. To 
this very limited number of men Rabindranath 
Tagore belongs Compulsory tuition was 
a torture to him ; therefore, free tnitioa is 
what he eagerly offers to Indian youths. 

Tagore’s supreme wish is that while the 
lessoo IS going on, the attention of the pupil 
should be kept alive owing to the interest 
the teacher must know bow to rouse in him 
for the subject of the lesson. Dozing pnpils 
are the doom of a teacher. There must be 
electricity in the atmosphere of a school, 
i^me days ago the Poet unexpectedby 
went on an inspection to realize if the degree 
of electncity in the air of the primary 
schools, was jnst that which he finds neces- 
sary for the real profit of the class. He at- 
ODce thought be perceived that a certain dul- 
ness and doziness was in the atmosphere ; 
and perhaps be does not know that I know 
that he was quite in despair for two days 
owing to this fact I can tell him now that 
on that day and at that hour the weather 
was so heavy and sultry id Santiniketan, 
that I myself was dozing ' He can be quite 
confident, therefore, that as long as his 
presence is there at Santiniketan an in- 
exhaustible source of intellectual and spiritual 
life will never be lacking for teachers and 
disdples to draw from. I am atSantioiketao 
for the scientific philological training of ad- 
vanced students in Sanskrit For my part 
I can assert that, so far as Sanskrit studies 
are concerned, there is every lifceh'iiood 
that Santiniketan should become one of the 
greatest centres of research. Every oppor- 
tunity is theie, in fact for gaining the 
object, namely stadents thoroughly masters 
of Sanskrit as Hr. Chose, 3Ir. Gokbale, ilr. 
Patil, Dr. Raja and others ; Indian teachers 
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wbo ore among tbo most learned anddsFercst 
pandits of modern India,as Yidhusetbara Sfaastri 
Kshitimohan Sen.HariCharnn Dandyopadhyaja, 
etc. 'isiting scholars from Europe as famous as 
Sylrain Levi of Paris, Maurice Wintemitz 
of Prague, Sten Konow of Gbristiania; a 
wonderful library rich also of precious 
manuscripts; the simplest and most hygie- 
nical 'possible life ; the disposal of as much 
time as one wants in the fittest spot for 
meditation owing to the perfect silence one 
can enjoy and to the suggestiveness of the 
unlimited plain 

The art-section under the inspiring direc- 
tion of the great Indian painter, Nandalal 
Bose, is determining quite a revival of Indian 
painting, while the school of agriculture in 
Suml at a mile’s distance from Santinitretan 
is showing India the path of substituting 
fertility, abundance, wealth and brightness 
for barreness, scarcity, poverty and gloom. 

That only one man and this man a Poet 
should have conceived and carried out 
such a complicated and perfect educational 
plan is almost a miracle, one of those mira- 
cles that only love, a great love can accoin- 
plish, the love of HabindranaUi Tagoro for 
India. And you, lodiaos, aro right in loriog 
and honouring your groat hero with tho 
stupendous enthusiasm that I hate wiloessed 
and am witnessing hero in Dacca ; you aro 
right in honouring him who gives you the 
loftiest joys through his poetical genms and 
the highest e^anlplo through his life made 
holy by a truly heroieal exertion I know 
now what tho life of Rabindranath Tagoro 
is : 1)0 is a saint whose nustcnties do not 
consist in fastings and in penances but in 
work that knows no boundary, work id tho 
best modern sense of the word, work bv 
which humanity may profit from Ibcspintual, 
the intellectiial.the scientific, the nioraltJre practi- 
cal standpoint You well remember wliat Carlyle 
says ; as long ns nations have got a voice 
through a liero let this be a poet or a 
jirophct, they may rely on n bright 
future. He, then pointing to Italy and 
Russia, forcs.aw for tho former what by no 
means ho could anlicipato for tlie latter, only 
beennso Italy had goMier voice Danlo ; 
and Russia was mute, had no voice, namely 
no hero India has got her voice tlirougli 
Rabindranath Tagore. Tliongh I am citing 
to you facts from tho ohjectiio point of view 
of an impartial observer, come from 
a far away shore, I am hound to add that 
no description, no faithful report can ever 


male up for a direct obserration of the 
Santiaiketan Asram. There is something in 
that place which must he felt and which 
cannot bo reported. 

How shall I, for instance, be able to 
speak about its wonderful suggestive religious 
influence ? It was chosen as a resort for 
meditation by the Poet’s father, tiie great 
Maharshi, and the very name Santiniketan 
annouaces that out of tho turmoil of the 
world one gets peace (Santi) there, one feels 
nearer God. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important 
side of the Tisvabharati institution is the 
religious education. The Poet’s notion ^ is 
that religion cannot be taught ; it must spring 
up from the depth of our souls spontaneous- 
ly ; it most bo considered as natural in the 
life of our spirit as respiration is in the life 
of our body. All that we can do is to fos- 
ter and favour religious tendencies by setting 
man in the fittest conditions for the awaken- 
ing of bis aspiration to God. Tho communi- 
on with Nature, solitude and silonco, 
aro the best allies of religious contemplation. 
Tho Sight of a glorious sunriso or of a gorge- 
ous sunset speaks for God better than any 
sermon. Yet, every "Wednesday, In tho 
moraiog, all inmates of tho Asram gather 
Id a marxiir located in (ho groie. The girls 
assemble in a group, tho boys in another, and 
alternately they sing a song of the Poet who 
lisfcns to his own poem and to hfs own 
music as to something new to lam Tho song 
is chosen by tho girls or the boys, and its 
first verso has to give tho Poet (ho liicts for 
the Sermon ho oxtcmpornrily delivers. One 
verse, for instance, says • “when thou gavest 
thy banner to mao, thou gavest him also the 
power of hearing its burden.” Another \crso 
say's "riiou bringest ns to tho border of 
death only lo order to lift as to thee.” The 
Poet speaks nearly lialf-an-honr quite in a 
rapture and ns inspired, wlnlo (ho birds out- 
side sing sometimes so loud (hat his voice 
becomoa hardly audible Tho loftiest llioughts, 
(ho broadest religious concejitioni giio (o 
tho "ermon of l!io Poet n .power ol fascina- 
tion that seems destined to let men profc's- 
ing (he most ilifTcreut creeds ngroo on tho 
substantial principles of morals and religion. 

I give an cvample Tho Poet maintains that 
emancipation from pain is given by love, 
namely, by forgetting our own self, which 
is tho only real burden (hat weighs on us 
and impairs our strength of endurance. 
■WlicnevcT wo Iiavo sorao great truth some 
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great cause to serve, it becomes easy for 
us to go through all kiuds of sufferiag.^ In 
our ordinary daily life we have often noticed 
how easy it is for a lover to accept the 
burden of pain for the sake of his beloved, 
how easy it is for a mother to nndei^o sacri- 
fice for the sake of her children. The only 
reason is that in all these cases there is love 
completely devoted, that is to say, there is 
separation, emancipation from our own self, 
the great burden, the destroyer of out spirit- 
ual and moral forces. Love accomplishes the 
miracle of rescuing us from pain in under- 
going pain. 

TVill not a Christian, a 3Iahommedan, a 
Parsi, or a Buddhist, readily admit this truth 
that is one of the bases of religious life ? It 


is hardly possible, being a man, to disagree 
with the Poet's religious tenets that are those 
of humanity freed from the bonds of one- 
sidedness and superstition. 

Tagore's task in life is essentially that of 
uuificatioD, of sowing seeds of harmony and 
peace among men, of brightening the horizon 
of our life through the charm of poetry, of 
truth and of goodness. . - . . 

To nnderstatid w^at Visvabharati, his in- 
stitution, is, one has first to understand the 
man, and the man, you all know, is a Poet 
of world-wide reputation and the greatest 
and best living specimen of the blending of 
all Western and Eastern qualifications and 
virtues. 

Dacca, Febrnary 9th. 1926. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PROVINCIAL FINANCE 
IN BRITISH INDIA 

By Db. PBAPHDLLACHANDRA BASC 
Indore. 


The subject of finance in India has not 
so fiar been as scientifically studied as its 
importance deserves. Hence I may be per- 
mitted to draw special attention to a book 
which has jnst been published. It is “The 
Evolution of Provincial Finance ra British 
India” by Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, D. Sc. (Lond.), 
Barrister-at-Law, Bombay. 

The scientific study of finance requires a 
preliminary division of the subject into 
central, provincial, and local. Its technical 
character demands this separation for better 
study. ^ Far too many attempts have led to 
coniuslon because of the absence of this 
separation# There is an advantage in study- 
ing finance as a . whole, viz., to grasp the 
fundamental principles as applying to all 
branches. But no scientific and detailed 
study, — far less a historical study, — is 
possible without this separatlou. Dr. Amb^b.ir 
successfully attempts such a study, and what 
promises to bo the first of a series of three 
companion volumes is before tho public 
now. 

The Imperial system of Government in 


India dates from 1833. The previous multi- 
plicily of systems were sought to be replaced 
by a uniform one. Thus the Imperi.nl system 
of finance also came into being. But it 
proved unequal to the strain as can be seen 
from the fact that dating a period of twenty 
five years, 1834-58, seventeen yeirs showed 
deficits, tho net deficit, deducting the sur- 
pluses of eight years, being about £23 
mdlluas The main reason was the unsound 
fiscal policy, attempting to raise more re- 
venao without having any increase in tho 
wealth of tho country. Also tho mode of 
raising it was bid inasmuch as it took little 
account of the incidence. For example, 
under the inflneaco of the Physiocratic 
doctrine of produit net the land tax w.is tho 
heaviest impost. Tlio enstoms taxes were 
nlso heavy and unequal. There wore in- 
ternal and external enstoms, tho former 
hindering the movement of goods vfiliiin tho 
country and seriously afibcting tho market 
of Indian products of tho localities with 
natural adv.intages ; and the latter, both im- 
port and export, discriminating against Indian 
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prcxhicfs in /nvour of Brifish goods. Tin's 
sjstcm tlocVadcO trado and smothered in- 
dustry. Incidentally it ruined tho finances 
by rcdticing tiio income. Thus from 1792-3 
to 1855-G, n period of sixty-four years the 
percentnRC of customs retenuo to tho total 
revenue was only C.2. During the same 
period the land revenue formed 54 per cent, 
of tho total, while the salt revenue was as 
high as 11 per cent. But tho expenditure 
might recoup to tho people by fostering and 
helping economic and social progress. Tliis, 
however, was not to bo found. Of tho total 
e-vpenditure military and quasi-milifary ex- 
penditure formed about 75 per cent, 
while that on buildings, eta, was about 1.5 
per cent, and that on education was praefi- 
•cMly nil. Thus the bulk of the money raised 
•by injurious taxes was spent in unproductive 
•ways. At the same time there could not be 
any economy in expendilnre; in fact, there 
was incentive for extravagance The Central 
Government was responsible for revenue 
and gave doles to the Provincial Oovemroents 
The budgets of the latter wore thus framed 
as extraragantly as possible since they were 
not responsible for raising revenue but for 
spending it. To crown all, -the Central 
■ Government had no disfnbafion of portfolios, 
and therefore, DO Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
there was no centralized system of audit and 
account, and no appropriation budget 

When conditions were in such a p-ass and 
when the finances were farther muddled by 
the cost of the Mutiny, attention was drawn 
to the supreme defect of the system, rjr. the 
irresponsible extravagance it engendered in 
the Proviqcial Garernroents. The reformers 
were, however, not agreed as to the remedy. 
There arose two divided schools the sup- 
porters of tho system of Imperialism, that 
is, of centralized finance, and those of 
the system of Federalism, that is, of 
decentralized finance The Federalists 
claimed that (1) the separation of the re- 
venues and services would Ie.adthe ways and 
means of tlie Central as well as of (he 
Provincial Governments to be clearly defined, 
so that each one of them would be respoo«iWe 
for administering its affairs within the foods 
alloted to it; (2) Such a system would 
ultimately lead to progress as (be sources of 
revenue could be greatly increased if 
perly developed in each local area; and (3) 
it will be more eqnitablo os the existing 
system resulted in an iniquitous treatment 
. of the different Provinces. But the Impena- 


lisbt won (he day claiming (hat (1) in 
practice it would bo impossible to separate 
tho sources of reveaus between the Central 
and Provincial as also between the different 
Prorincial Oorernments; and (hat (2) from 
the point of expediency federalism would be 
bad because (i) the efficiency, that is, the 
surviral value of (ho Imperial system bad 
been proved daring the Mnliny when the 
fall resources of the whole of India were 
concentrated in the Central Govemraeat, (if) 
the credit of a Government depended on its 
income, and as the federal system would 
dirido (ho revenue the credit or (he borrow- 
ing power of India would diminish, and (iii) 
the prestige of the Central Government 
wooW dimmish if it were made a pensioner 
of the Provincial Governments, and prestige 
Was the keynote of the code for Asian 
govemance. 

The net result of the controversy was a 
compromise by which there was Imperial 
finance wiiboot Imperial management, based 
pnrcly on coDveotion Some of the most 
radical defects were removed Thus many 
oppressive taxes were given up; intemid 
enstoms doties wore abolished; an element 
of protection was introdneed in the import 
tariff, many export duties were dropped; 
efforts were made to improve the cultivation 
and pressing of cotton, tea, and other staples, 
which commaDded a good market in Europe 
and elsewhere. The administrative machinery 
was changed by assigning to each member 
of (be Viceroy’s Council (he charge of a 
separate department of administration. Thus 
was created for India a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, James tViIson being the first in- 
cumbant But the deficits continued to be 
heavy. Wilson said in 1860 that “we have 
a deficit IQ the last three years of £30,547, 
4SS; we have a prospective deficit in the 
the next year of £6,500,000 ; we have already 
added to onr debt £58,410,755”. Therefore 
be had to rncrea'^o stamp duties, external 
customs, and impose a new tax, that on in- 
come Bnt these were of no avafl because 
(ho demands for the amenities of cBilizcd life 
increased fast and compelled (he Government 
to provide them m tho form of roads, 
ndlways, posts and telegraphs, buildings and 
good pay for Goverament officials. The last 
was really a scandal. According to Sif John 
Strachey “the great majority received from 
£12 to £24 a year, sums less than tbo«e 
earned in many parts of India "by common 
bricklayers and carpenters". At the same 
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tirao economy m uTpendituro ^ecamo di£call 
■without providing the Provincial Governments 
with a separate purse and tbromag 
on them the responsibility o! framing their 
budgets within their roeans. Thus the com- 
promise was attained by which tho rigid 
constitutional separation of Imperial and Pro- 
vincial sources of revenue was avoided, and 
tho same apparently obtained by convention. 
The scheme of decentralization, thus proposed 
by "Wilson, was elaborated by Laing, and 
finally very much evfended by Massey. But 
Massey’s scheme was too large for the Im- 
perialists to swallow, among whom were Lord 
Lawrence, the '\’^iceroy, and Lord Napier, the 
Governor of Madras. So, it failed. In the 
meantime the budget system so broke down 
that in the years ISGG-'iO the actual deficits 
were L 7 millions whereas the budget pro- 
vided for a_ surplus of about £4 millions — ~ 
a difference of £ 11 millions between the 
budgets and the actuals ■ Lord Mayo was 
60 convinced of the rottenness of the system 
that ho courageously inangurated the compro- 
mise set forth above but turned down by the 
Imperialists. 

Tho development of Provincial finance, 
thus begun, can be traced tbrongh three clear- 
ly marked periods. They are : (1) bndget by 
assignments, 1871-77 ; (2) budget by assigned 
revenues, 1877-82 5 and (3) budget by shared 
revenues, 1882-1921. The period since 1921 is 
60 entirely different that it on'ght to be dealt 
with separately. 

Taking the first of the above periods, viz., 
that of budget by assignments, 1871-77. The 
genesis of the chango was a small thing. The 
Central Goveenment found it difficuU to 
manago the construction of roads, and if 
mooted to hand over tho task to the Provin- 
cial Governments But the plan wasextended 
while tho discussion w.as going on. Tho 
method of throwing the burden on the Pro- 
vincial Governments consisted in making over 
to them the charges of certain departments of 
the administration more or less local In 
character with a net grant Thus in 1871-72 
fhc charges for (he following Imperial services 
were handed over ; jail^, registration, police, 
educ.ition, medic.nl services, printiug, roods, 
civil buildings, miscellaneous. Tho revennes 
from these wore also handed over. Also 
permanent assignments were made to the 
Provincial Governments amounting to more 
than £1.0 millions. Besides, a special dona- 
tion was- also made by the Central Oovern- 
ment Tl>o principle adopted was that saeh 
* 53Vs— 7 


meters which the Central Gorernment could 
not effectively control should bs transferred. 
Tho methods adopted were (1) to handoverthe 
revenue from the assigned charges ; this was 
proper on the principle that tax administration 
and tax appropriation should go together; and 
(2) to give a lump assignment from the Imperial 
treasury. The transfer of Imperial sources of 
revenue was not considered proper inasmuch 
as the Government of India, by its constitu- 
tional position, remained the sole anthority 
to manage and appropmte the revenues of 
India. The assignments for 1871-72 were 
declared fixed and recurring; recniriDg they 
were but fixed they were not For the 
Imperial assignments were very properly 
reduced or augmented as necessity dictated. 
They were always made for specific 
purposes, from which the Provincial Govern- 
ments conld not deviate. 

To judge whether the scheme was a 
success or not we should know how the 
parlies conceraed were affected. ITiree 
patties were concerned, viz, tho Government 
of India, the ProTiDcml Governments, and the 
people of the Provinces. Provision for asocr- 
tamiDg the opinion of the last party was 
declared to be illegal under the Indian 
CoQOCiIs Act of 1861 (Section 38) ; other- 
wise proposals were officially made in 1871 
—and the fight carried on in their behalf by 
Iho Goverameat of Madras — which would 
have given the people a voice in framing tho 
bndget which they obtained only in 1921. 
The Provincial Governments were greatly 
benefited by tho system as can bo seen from 
the surpluses in their budgets during 1871-77 
the period during which it operated. The 
gain to the Central Government was obvious, 
■There was, however, one unwelcome feature, 
viz, the j.irge increase in the r.ates and 
cesses for purposes of local improvement; 
the receipts from now resources of incomo 
and cesses having been enhanced from £492, 
000 in 1870-71 to £981.000 in 1875-70. Also 
the iocldenco of the levy was iniquitious :a 
its divtnbution. 

B«t the resalts so far exceeded the hopes 
expressed by the Finance Member in 1870, 
and Provincial Tnjnagemcnt of certain 
departments was so proved to be more econo- 
mical than Imperial m.anageraent that the 
Government of India proceeded to incorporate* 
additional services into the Provincial budgets. 
At the same time. It was realized (hat (he 
system of budget by assignment had the- 
great defect of rigidity. The ProviocUl 
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Governments disliked it becauso tho assi;»a- 
ments remained Gxed while tho outlay on tho 
services in their charge continued to expand. 
On tho other hand, it was found that tho 
Provincial Governments managed tho sersiccs 
more economically than tho Central Govern- 
ment and also realized greater revenues at 
old rates. Thus for tho double purpose of 
augmenting tho revenues and of introduc- 
ing elasticity in Provincial finance, tho 
Central Government substituted in 1877 
assigned revenues for assignments as a mode 
of supply to tho Provinces. This plan had 
been mooted but turned down in 1870. But 
e.vporienco since then justified it now. 

Tlius was inaugurated the second period 
in the development of Provincial finance, 
viz., budget by assigned revenues, 1877-82. 
Assignment was still retained but only as as 
adjusting measure. Thus the totdt resources 
of the Provincial Oovernraents consisted of 

(1) the receipts from the incorporated services 

(2) the yield of the revenues assigned, and 

(3) the adjusting assignment A norcual rate 

of growth was calculated from the past yield 
from the delegated sources, and io order to 
avoid the unpleasant controversy which was 
going oa between the Central aod P/oviooial 
Governments in regard to "normal rate”, the 
Central Government participated with the 
Provincial Governments in respect of all 
surplus and deficit beyond the calculated 
normal revenue in the proportion of half and 
half. This was highly complicated but very 
ingenious. For the fear of shonlderiog half 
of the deficit impelled the Provitjcial Govern- 
ments to greater exertion and the hope of 
receiving half of the surplus stimulated them 
to develop their resources beyond the normal 
The assigned revenues were different for 
different Provinces. The result of this scheme 
•was very encouraging During the period, 
1877-82. when it was in operation, idl the 
Provinces except Bombay had, on the whole, 
big surpluses. These were kept with the 
Central Government as Provincial balances 
which the latter rather unceremoniously 
appropriated in 1879-81 during the difficult 
period of the Afghan War. . Tlie justification, 
however, lay in the fact that the solvency of 
India was more sacred than the sancti^ of 
the terms of Provincial finance, after all, a 
domestic affair Later on the contributions 
were repaid. . 

Thus, the scheme of Provincial finance on 
Ihebasisof assigned revenues was proved to be 
successful both from the standpoint of the 


Central and Provincial Governmeuts. But 
there was yet left the demoralizing effect of 
the supplementary assignments which were 
really doles from the Central Government 
Prom tho experience of Burma and Assam it 
Was realized that elasticity in revenue was a 
vital condition for the success of Provincial 
finance. There elasticity had been attained 
by a third category of revenue item, viz, 
jointly Imperial and Provincial, besides the 
two existing categories in the other Prorlaces 
viz., (1) wholly Imperial and (2) wholly 
Provincial With minor variations the 
Scheme on the revenue side stood thus ; (1) 
Wholly Imperial: Land Revenue. Tributes, 
Customs, Salt, Opium. Slarine, loterest. 
Railways, Irrigation and JTavigation, Gain by 
Exchange (2) Wholly Provincial Rates: Post 
Office, Liw and Justice, Police, Edocafion, 
3fedica(. Stationery and Printing. .(3) Jointly 
Imperial and Provincial divided into half and 
half Forest, Excise, Assessed Taxes. Stamps, 
Registration ; also the following divided into 
Qoeqoal proportions : Pensions, Other Fablin 
Works. Miscellaneous. On the expenditure 
side the division was thus : (1) Wholly 
Imperial : Interest, Opinm, Ecclesiastical, 
Political. Allowances and AsJgoments, Civil 
Farlough and Absentee Allowances, Railways, 
ImgatiOD. Less by Exchange. (2) Wholly 
Provincial. Provincial Bates, Customs, Post 
Office. Telegraph, tnw and justice, Medical 
(3) Joioty Imperial and Proviocial divided 
into half and half ; Forest, Excise, Assessed 
Taxes Stamps, Registration ; also the following 
divided into uneqaal proportions: Refunds 
and Drawbacks, Land Revenue, Salt, Admini- 
stration. Minor Departments, Police, Marine 
Education. Stationery and Printing, Allowan- 
ces and Assignments, Superannuations, 
Miscellaoeoas, Famine Relief, Other Public 
Works. 

The settlements entered into with the 
Provincial Governments in 18S2 differed from 
tbe previous settlements in the replacement 
of fixed assignments by shares as also in 
their duration Row they were made ' for a 
term of five years The annual settclemonts 
were advantageous to the Central Government 
inasmnen as it could profit by an early 
revision of the revenue side of the contract 
On the other h.xnd, it was a serious drawback 
for the Provincial Governments inasmoch 
as they could not adopt a definite financial 
policy covering a long period of time. This 
defect was partially removed by the qnin- 
quenmal settlements. The revision went on 
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every five years, and its nature depended 
mainly npon the eiigencies of the Izaperial 
treasury. By 1904 it was felt that the 
quinquennial budget system was notsuffident. 
The Brorincial Goremments used to be very 
parsimonious in the first few years lest their 
espenditurc should prove too much for their 
revenues, and eitravagantin the last fewyears 
lest their expenditure should shrink below 
the standard and leave margins to be concealed 
by the Central Govemroeat on the Terisioa of 
their settlements at the end of the quinqnen' 
ninra. To obviate these evils of alternate 
parsimony and extravagance tho Government 
of India courageously undertook to do away 
with the principle of quinquennial revision 
and move towards permanent selllemenls. 
Between the year 1904 and 1907 the qoasi- 
permanent settlements were completed 
with all the Provinces. They were quasi-per- 
manent because they were liable to revision 
In future on one condition, viz., when it was 
found that the financial results were unfair 
to a Province or to others by comparison, or 
to tho Government of India wfaen itwascoo- 
fronted by an extraordinary calamity. The 
expectations were abundantly fulfilled, for in 
the years 1909-12 all the Proviuces had bogo 
net surpluses whereas most of them were 
having deficits daring tbe previous five years. 

Tho Royal Commissioo on Decentrali- 
ration reported in 1009. Following tbe 
rccomraendations the Qoremoient of India 
proceeded in 1912 to make penDanent 
tho_ quasi-permanent settlements. These 
varied with the provinces, llic fixed ad- 
jasting assignments were partially replaced 
by incTca«ed shares in tho following beads 
of revenue and expenditure : Land Revenue, 
Evcise, Assessed Taxes, Forest, Imgatton. 
I'he special grants in aid of specific ser- 
vices were continued on a retrogressive 
scale commensuratfl with Ihe calculated in- 
crease in tho revenues : t’ us in 1912'13 
tliey were Rs. 82 crores in 1918-19 R a5 
crorcs. Tho result of the permanent setlJe- 
ments cannot be properly essayed, for the 
uar ioterrened before (he settlements really 
started their work, and on April 1, 1921, 
Provincial finance in British India entered 
on an calircl}* new pha«e. Yet donog 
the seven years ending with 1918-19. only 
ono year. 1914-15, was one of deficit for 
all tho rrovinces. and two others, 1913-14 
and 19l5-l(i, bad cn tho whole. 

Before entering into tho study of Pro* 
viceial finance since 1921 it will be pro- 


fitable to study its nature and scope be- 
fore that period, that is, the period covered 
by the above study. It is evident that 
Provincial finance so far had no constitu- 
Hooal basis. It was based solely on con- 
Tention. The Government of India brought 
it in by Rules in 1871 and could there- 
fore revoke it Also Provincial finance 
should be distinguised from Local finance 
which bad its genesis in 1855. Tho 
Rules pat the limitalions on Provincial 
finance. These were many and various, 
promulgated from 1870 to 1912. They may 
be classified thus : (1) Roles relating to ad- 
ministrative powers, that is, (i) rules of 
inter-Provmcial services, and (ii) rules per- 
Liining to the staff ; (2) Rules defining the 
financial powers, that is, (i) general rules, 
(ii) revenue rules, (iii) rules of expenditure, 
(iv) budgetary rules, and (r) rules of audit 
aod account These Rules most rigidly 
regulated the exercise of the powers vested 
in the Provincial Governments. This can 
be explained by the fact that Provincial 
finance had no constitntional basis and 
that the Government of India was ultimately 
responsible for tbe govemanco of Indio. 
Tbos tbe criticism of many witnesses 
before tbe Indian Expenditure Commission 
and tbe Decentralization Commission, on 
the ground of too much restriction on 
Provincial finance, was constitutionally de- 
fective. For the transfer to the Provincial 
Govemmentg was merely of the usafruct 
of ccitaiD revenues and not the revenues 
themselves. The revenues were to be de- 
posited in (he treasury maintained and 
administered by the Central Government 
Thus tbe possession of the fnnds vested 
in tbe latter. No expenditure could bo in- 
curred except with the sanction of the Ac- 
countant-General who was an official of the 
(Central Government Thus in 1S97 when 
a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council raised the question of tho rights 
of the Provinces, tho Government of India 
correctly replied : "By Act of Parliament 
the revenaes of India arc the revenues 
of the Government of India and of that 
Government alone. Every action that the 
Local (Provincial) GovcniraeBts tato in 
respect of them must be justified by a 
specific order of tho Government of India;, 
the Local IProrincijil) Goverompnls derive 
their powers entirely from tho Government 
of India, and apart from that Govern- 
ment they exerci'e no financial powers 
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tthalnopTcr”. Tlim n>> It'^a! n-<ponsilih'ly 
altacho<l to tlio VroTince for any ol the ser- 
vicfs. not cun for Iho-^o prnvjnciajl/^d. 

It i«, tlicrefore, ohrious that tlio rjcw 
\\hicli afiirnu'd that the reUtion^hip between 
(ho Centra! and FroTincia! Gorernment in 
nritish India was one of aeparalion of 
sources and contributions from the yield 
sras an untenaUo view, la federal coun- 
tries tlie Slate (JovernmenLs are the lair- 
p'vjnR politics, and the federal Goremment 
their creature- Hut In India tJie Imperial 
syfitom of government was introduce by 
tho Act of 1SJ3 and remained ao till the 
Government of India Act of 1010 came Into 
opcraVion. lien (he Pforincial Goreronients 
were nothing but the regional aspects of 
tho Central OovemmenL Tho Ituics limi- 
ting Trovincial finance prove that the (sys- 
tem of Imperial government remained intact 
after 18T0 as it did beforo (bat date. 

Thus tho only theory of financial relation- 
ship between tho Central and Provincial 

Oovernmetsts which accorded with facts and 
Bgreed with Uw was that of aggregation 

of tho sources and distribution of (be yield. 
Ttio weeV* point of tho old situation had 
boon that tho administrative and financial 
responsibility did not re<( on one and 

the same authority as should have been the 
case. To avoid this defect Provincial finance 
was Introduced under which (he Oovemroent 
of India distributed some of its funds among 
the Provinces and the Provinces undertook 
to mauago some of (ho services on behalf 
of the OoTemment of India within the sotoj 
thus allocated. 

Therefore, the criticism that the distn- 
bution as between tho Provinces was not 
equitable is inapplicable, for (be distribu- 
tion was not according to the Provinces 
but according to the departments, sod 
Provincial finance was really of the 
nature of Depaitmcntal finance. Notwith- 
standing Provincial finance, nothing was 
pronncial in status. Provincial finance was 
only a matter of accounts, the operations 
on (he debit and credit sides of which 
were subject to stringent control by Jhe 
Government of India. Provincial finance 
brought on only two changes, viz.. (1) be- 
fore 1870 balances on all services lapsed 
to the Central Government, now the un- 
spent balances on some, that is, the dele- 
gated, services accrued to nest year. (2) 
Before 1S70 budget estimates on all the 
services were sanctioned by the Central 


GotemmenL After I^rfl the Provincial 
OoTornment'* could eipend on delegated 
Rorrlces as they wHhed subject to the 
limlfatioDs of fund and the Rules for provin- 
cial finance. Vet wo must say that pro* 
Tincial finance was worth striiing for and 
(las conferred great benefits upon India 
by delegating to tho Proiinces what are 
really matters of detail and therefore can bo 
economically handled by the Provincial 
Covemmentt 

To relax tho Rules the Provincial Govern- 
monts carried on a vigorous fight with the 
Government of India. The controversy and 
the arguments are in(crestiog study and 
can be gathered from (he cridcnce ol }Ir. 
J. S. { now r>3rd ) 5Ie«l0B before the Royal 
Commission on lieccntralization and the 
various Resolulion of tho Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, ospecially 
Na f?7 of 1912 Certainly the scope of 
provincial finance was unduly restricted by 
a too narrow and loo legalisUe ioterpre- 
tatioo of (he constitutional oM/gations of 
the Covernmenl of India. But we need 
not go into those details, for the time had 
arrived when the financial arraugements 
could no longer be looked upon as a 
matter which concerned the Central and 
Provincial GoveromenU only. There aro«e 
a tliird party tho proposal to lake whose 
counsel had been rejeefed in 18T0, but 
which DOW insisted on haring a voice in 
the disposition of the financial resources 
of the country. It was Uie Indian tax- 
payer who obtained a constitutional and 
le^ status by (be Corernmeal of Ind/a 
Act of 1919 

TTie necessity for a change in the form of 
Government arose out of the political discon- 
tent As happens usually under government 
by an irresponsible executive, the Indian 
Executive sacrificed progress to order. The 
reasons were (1) the Indian Executive 
was inimical to the aspirations of India 
because, being composed of aliens, it was 
out of sympathy with the living forces in 
Indian society as it was not charged with 
its wants, its pains, its cravings, and its desires. 
Hence measures of progress were seldom 
wndertaken. ('2j There were other things which 
it would do but dare not do for the fear 
of provoking resistance to authority, thus it 
would not abolish the caste system, prescribe 
monogamy, alter the law ot succession, legalue 
intensarriage of castes, or tax the samtfi- 
rfer* or the tea planters. .But progress invol- 
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ves interference with the existing code of 
social life, and interference is likely to cause 
resistance. The irresponsible Execntise in 
India was paralyzed between these two limita- 
tions, and ranch of what went to mate life 
good was held up. That there was great ad- 
TRDceraent in raatcrial progress is undeniable. 
Bat that is greatly due to modernism and 
■would hare come under any gorernment that 
functioned in the last one hundred year:.. 
Moreover, no people in the world can long 
remain 'contented with the benefits of peace 
and order. It is foolish to suppose that a 
a people will indefinitely favour a bureaucia- 
cy because it has improved their roads, con- 
structed canals on more scientific principles, 
effected their transportation by rail, carried 
their letters by annapost, flashed their mes- 
sages by lighting, improved their enrrency, 
aegulated their weights and me-isores, 
corrected their notions of geography, 
astronomy, and medicine, and stopped their 
internal quarrels. Any people, however patieot 
will sooner or later demand a government 
that^ will be more than a mero engine of 
efficiency. The demand came sooner with 
English education and the example of British 
parliamentaty government In face of the 
insistent popular demand the alteroatire 
basis of government was force or consent 
The first was tried and probably is even now 
being tried. In the result the Indian Execu- 
tive besmeared the Indian Statute Book with 
a set of repressive laws hardly parralleled in 
any other part of the world A few instataces 
are : Act XIV of 1903 ; use of Bengal Regu- 
lation III of 1818, Madras Regulation 11 of 
1819, and Bombay Regulation XXV of 1S27 ; 
Act XXIV of 1857 ; ActlH of 1858; Ibe Press 
Act of 1910 the Public Meetings Act of 1908 ; the 
unwarranted or indiscriminate use of sections 
108 and 144 of the CrinuxiaJ Prereduxe 
and sections 120A.andB,124A. and 153Aof the 
Indian Penal Code. The ngour of this regime 
of letter <le cachet and the Bastille was nn- 
tempered by any fear of responsibility on tbe 
part of the Execative, for provisions were 
made to bar all action in a civil court 
without the sanction of the ExecuUve, e. g., 
the Police Acts, the Press Act. and Chapter 
IX, sections 128. 130. and 132 of the Code 
of Gilminal Procedure, Act V of 1898. 

Then came the halting, reforms of 1909. 
Election was introduced but only by bodies 
recognized by the Executive. But the prind- 
ple was wholly altered in 1919 by rcstrict- 
ting the powers of the Central Government 


over the Provincial Governments and dele- 
gating some powers of tho latter to the care 
of tho popular representatives. The former 
subordination of the Provincial Governments 
to the Central Government consisted of three 
aspects, viz legislative, administrative, and 
fiaancial. Although (he three aspects are 
interconnected and interdependent, we are 
directly concerned with the financial aspect. 
In finance tho Central Government dominated 
fully in taxation, in cxpenditarc, and in tho 
power of borrowing Thus the now reform 
first of all brought about the necessary 
division of functions, and some charges 
were, by the Constitution, made Provincial, 
the others remamed Imperial, Of the former 
again, some were “reserved” , others “trans- 
ferred,” — expressions which must be familiar 
with the readers. Tho next task was to allo- 
cate tho rovenne resources between tbe 
Central and Provincial Governments, and 
between the “ reserved ” and “ transferred ” 
departments. The divided beads between tbe 
CentraUnd Provincial Govemmonts were abolish- 
ed although that wasuot essential for the now 
system; but there was a good deal of popular 
sentiment against the division because of its 
past history Tbe deficit of tbo Central Govern- 
raeot was made up by Initial contribatiaos with 
retrogmsive effect and standard contributions 
fixed in percentage of tbe spending capacity 
of the Provinces. 

In criticizing the present arrangement two 
questions arise. (1) Can the new financial 
arrangement ho said to be administratively 
workable? (2) Has it proved itself to be 
financially adequate? To deal with the first 
question A good deal of criticism has been 
levelled, both by tho Provincial Governments 
and by the popular leaders, against the contri- 
butions by the Provinces. This is clearly 
lUO^JisnnalOrt Cnnlriburinn Ixos tak-fn the 
place of the divided heads of revenue, and 
it is only on the principle of “ heads I win 
and tails you lose ” that a demand for 
abolishing both can he sustained. Kor is it 
inequitable to apportion tbe contribntions 
according to the expenditure of tho Provinces, 
for that really shows the ability to pay, an 
important factor in all financial responsibility, 
at least more than a division on the basis 
of area or of population. Turning to the 
second question, viz. has the arrangement 
proved financially adequate, we find that tbe 
years 1921-k and 1922-3 were deficit years 
in all the Provinces; in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces the deficits were wiped 
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out Itf either meann This was in«pile of Wff 
additions to tlio revenues by new taxation. 

In this coniuctlon U Is worthy of note 
lliat the Centra! Ooverument failed to orj;a« 
nito and roanha! (ho nationni rcsoiifws for 
fNca! imritoscs, an important function of all 
povetnments Tills was csjicciaUy bo in 

repard to two rourccs of revenue, (1) laind 
revenue, 'itio fVnnanerit SetlJcment cut off 
tlio roots o( tlio prowtii ol an important 
source o[ expanding revenue, upon which 
tho Indian polity lias depcidcJ from time 
immemorial. Tlius the land-owners with 

enormously incroa«cd incomes enjoyed under 
tho protection of tlie State, contributo nothinp 
to Uio increasing financial burdens of the 
eamo St.ntc. Ihc Oovemfrent'e {wltey hero 
was dictated, as of old, by its prcfercnco of 
peace and order to progress. ('J) Customs 
revenue. A bip income could come from this 
rourco if the fear of Indian industries bciop 
protected against liritish industries did not 
frighten the Government of India and 
tho Secretary of State. TIus clastic 
resource has not been properly tapped under 
tho inflccnce of extrn-fi«cal pressure which 
does not cooduco to the bcttcrmcaC of Indian 
interosta. 

Thus A dcncit io tiio budget of the Central 
Ooieroment is jnciitable. Tljorcfore. rn Ibo 
present circumstances contribotions from the 
Provinces may bo taten as a settled issue. 
In lfl22*3 all tho Provinces had hogo deficits. 
If wo inquire into the cause we ftod that Ibo 
standard calculated revenue in the Provinces 
wa«, in each case except 3Iadras very much 
exceeded by (ho actual rcieaite both in 
22 and in 1922-23. On the expenditure side 
however, tho standard esponditare was exceed- 
ed £0 much that, even after the excess in 
revenne, the Provinces showed huge deficits 
The Secretary of Stale was, fhereforp, nghf 
when ho said, as a result of the financial 
Conference of 1922, that the flnaociai stability 
must be restored by ratrenchment in the Pro- 
vincial budgets. This was of course, resented 
both by the ProviDCia! GoTeromeDts and by fbe 
popular representatives. 

The careful students would enquire into 
tho reason of this increased expcnditnic 
The reason lies in the absurd govemraental 
system, called diarchy, in which there is one 
fund but really two governments responsible 
to two different bodies. The Mootagu-Chdras- 
ford report realized this absurdity. So when 
it recommended for the certifying power of 
the Governor, it also recommended for a 


Proviso by irbicb VO faiafjori even in the 
Inlore^t of the “ro'nncd” lubjccts thoold be 
Imposed in any Province without the convent 
of Ibo njjojtiry {I’ara. 2tCX The J’roijso 
provided tho only condition of sound finance 
in diarchy, viz, joint fund for the difTcrcnt 
departiflcnls of the Famegovernmentan J taxation 
with the consent of the popular rcpresecta- 
firev ilut the Kitremist pol/ffc/anv decried 
(ho Proii«o as a means of making the minis- 
ter oFcaj>c-goat for tho etccutiiceitravagancc. 
TIio Jloderafes, now “Ubcrals”, by Ibfjr 
tacUc«s jubilation, frightened t!ie bureaucracy 
which now bore down nil its influence to 
delete the Proviso. It sticcoedcd ns it has 
in BO many other things. Yet llio certifying 
power wa? retained. Thus the Governor can 
now (1) make allocation of funds between 
the “reserved'’ and the “transferred" 
deparlmcnfs, which is binding on both, (2) 
mtoro tho “rc'crvcd" budget by certificate, 
and (3) permit tho minister to raise new 
taxation or loans. Therefore, tho “reserved'' 
fide has little interest in economy and little 
fear of Ibo odjum of new taxation. >*ew 
taxation is always unpopular, It is more so 
la a poor country like fndia. And tho odi* 
um falls oa tho minister. Also tho popnlar 
criticism so long was that tho Oovernnient 
was neglecting the measures of progress for 
tho sako of the measures for order, 
“reserved’* subjects aro mainly (hose pertaio- 
ing to r<‘aco and order ns tho “transferred” 
subjects aro mainly those pertaining to progress. 
So. 'bo minister js asxioas to translate his 
ideal into action Ho has naturally hesitated to 
proposo new taxation because (If it is rightly 
unpopular, and (2) ho was criticizing the old 
Oovemment as too costly and does not want 
to act against what he bad been proclaiming 
as feasible. An additional difficulty is his 
oirp position He is responsible to tie 
legislature, but holds office at the pleasure 
of the Governor. If deadlocks did not arise 
in such circumstances the siluation would 
have been unnatural Yet the deadlocks have 
been very few. The reasons are : (1) The 
legislature is weak because of po'itical dis- 
sensions, and (2) (ho ministry can afford to 
stand on one or two minor parties in the , 
legislature and the official block The latter, 
however, is against the whole spirit of the 
new system. 

Hybrid eiecnti\es, divided responsibility, 
division of functions, reservation of powers, 
cannot make for a good system of government, 
and where there is no good system of govern- 
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raent, there can bo little hope for a sound sys- 
tem of finance. The primary solution is to 
have an undivided government Avith collective 
responsibility. This can be achieved only when 
the ivhole of government derives its mandate 
from a common source. The obvious impli- 
cation of this is provincial autonomy. 

Although the question is political but as 
the solution affects sound finance, it may bo 
permitted to raise here the question of that 
autonomy. Against its inauguration Is argued 
that the power will go to the classes and not 
to the masses. In spite of the painful story 
of the harsh, cruel, and inhuman treatment 
which the classes in India have accorded to the 
masses, such a transfer is neither unprecedented 
nor unjust In every country there hare been 


downtrodden communities suffering from 
social oppression and social injustice — to wit 
the Negroes in America and the Hitas in 
Japan, — and yet no country has had to be 
without politic.al power on that account' 
But that has been so because of those coun- 
tries Imving been in possession of military 
power. Military force and moral force are the 
two chief means to political freedom, and a 
country which cannot generate the former 
must cultivate the latter. Thus in India the 
political problem, upon the solution of which 
depends the fate of sound finance, is entirely 
a social problem, and a postponement of its 
solntion virtually postpones the day when 
India can have a free government subject to 
the mao^te of aoao but her own people. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH AS VIEWED BY MILL 


Br ABDUL MAJID B. A. 


J. 8 Mill, the author of ‘On Liberty* and 
'System of Logic', has been one of the greatest 
minis that England has produced m the 
nineteenth century. It would surely be 
inteiesting as well as instructive to learn what 
that great mind thints of his country and 
conntrymen. Here are a few gems culled from 
^ his vanons writings — chiefly from his Letters. 
The italics are throughout tuiue. 

Speaking of his early youth, Mill depicts 
English life and society in the glowing 
terms : 


Having so h.'tJa erpensaco 0 / 'Engilsh 
I was Ignorant of the law moral tons of tchat. 
England, is called society; the habit of, not indo^ 
professing, bat taking for granted in every mode 
01 implication, that conduct is of course always 
dirrotw toyrards low and petty objects : the absence 
of nigh feeungs which manifests itself by sneenng 
depreciation of all demonstrations of them -~.I 
rould not then know or estimate the difference 
between t ms manner of existence and that of a people 
like the French.” 

(.Autobiography. Page 33, 'Watts & Co. 1909), 

Speaking of Austin, the celebrated lawyer 
and professor of jurisprudence in the London 
University, Mill observes : — 

'He had a strong distaste for the general 
imnners of English life, the absence of enbirged 
thoughts and unselfish desires, the low oftwds 


on tchuh the families of all classes of the English 
are tnf<R( •> -He thought that there was in- 

finitely more caro for the education and mental 
improvement of all ranks of the people under the 
Russian monarchy than under the English re- 
presentative government. (Ibid. P. 101-102). 

Here arc Mill’s own impressions in his 
mature age . — 

"General sodetv< as now carried on in England. 
IS so insipid an affair, even to the persons who 
make it vi hat it is. that it is kept up for any reason 
rather than tlie pleasare it affords. Alt serious 
discussions, on matters on which opinions differ, 
being considered ill-bred, and the national deficiency 
in liveliness and sociability having prevented tho 
cnltivation of the art of talking agreeably on trifles 
in winch the French of the last century so much 
excelled, the sole attraction of what is called 
sbeiety to those who are not at the top of the tree 
is the hope of being aided to climb a little higher 
in it; while to those who are not already at the 
top. it is chiefly a compliance Math custom, and 
with the supposed Requirements of their station.” 
(Old. p 130.) 

Summing up the futility of his attempts at 
reforming the English ways and manners, this 
English philosopher is led to reflect : — 

"The English public, for example, are quite as 
raw and undiscerning on subjects of political 
economy since the nation has been converted to 
free trade, as they were before ; and are still further 
from hetvuig acquired better habits of thought or 
feeUng, or being in any icay belter fortified against 
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Dr. Alexander Bain, illustrafing Mill’s 
“habitual way of speabiD^r of England, the 
■English people and English society”, quotes 
the following none too flattering description 
of the English from Mill's Claims of "Labour : — 


“11 is a just ch-irse against ths English nation 
considered generally, that they do not htoto how 
to 1)6 kind, courteous and eonstderaie of the feelings 
of oifiers. It is their character throughout Eoroi^ 
They have much to learn from other nations in 
the arts not only of being serviceable and amiable 
vrith grace, but of being so at all” (Bain’s J.S Mill. 
p. 161. Longmans, Green & Co. 1882) 


nton ia suie to be against the side, be it King or 
peojde, that seems to be attempting to alter an 
existing order, of things. All other nations admit 
toat great political changes may be made, and even 
eoveniaients forcibly subverted, in order (o im- 
prove as well as in order to preserve. The English 
allow this in theory, but their feelings never go 
along with it in any particular case.” (Htd. p. SCO). 

Continuation of fhe above: — 


Here is a delicious piece of the delineation 
of English character — 

“The English of all classes are far less aeeesstbU 
to any large idea or generous aentimeni than either 
Germans, Drench, or Italians. They ore so ignorant. 
' too, as to pnde themsehes on Iheir defect as tf it 
were a nrhie, and give tt complimentary names, 
such as good sense, sobriety, ^aelualness, tchieh 
are common names for selfishness, shor-sightedness 
and contented acquiescence in commonplace 


‘’Perhaps the English are the fittest people to 
role over barbaroas or semi-barharous nations Jibe 
those of the East, precisely because tbev are the 
atiflest, and most wedded to their own customs, of 
all cinlised people. AH former conquerors of the 
East have been absorbed into it, and have adopted 
its ways, instead of communicating to it their 
own. So did the Portuguese ; so would the French 
have done. Not, so John Bull : if he has one loot 
in India, he will always have another on the 
English shore.” llitd. P. .163) • 

A testimonial by Carlyle, endorsed by 
Mill.— 


“Carlyle says of the English that they act more 
raUooaUy than most other people, .but. are 


Oreea & 

In acknowledging Sir Charles Dilke’s book, 
Greafer Bnlam, SIill is tempted to remark — 

“Not only do I most cordially symnathis© with 
all you say about the insolence of the English, even 
fn India, to ths natii'e population, which lias now 
become not only a disgrace, but as you have so 
uaefullv shown a danger to our dominion there - 
tA^VoJ. U. P.187) 

The following generalisation may not be 
very palatable to the generality of Hill’s 
countrymen 

"The English, looked at m one point of view 
are ctriamlu a rtmarkahhj stupid people Looked at 
jD another point of view they are continually 
striking one as a people among whom talent, ol a 
certam sort, abounds This strikes me often, for 
example, in reading Indian official documents, or in 
going through a number of a review or a magazine 
The fact seems to t-e that there is a great amooat 
of ability shown in the application ol doctrmes, 
while mere slol'ufily presiiies over ilie eiioiee of the 
doctrines themsehes.'' (ibid I’p 357-^8.) 

Hero is an excellent testimony to the 
neatness of the English intellect — 

“Tho characteristic of Germany is knowledge 
without thought , of France, thought withont 
knowledge, of England, nnthrr tnoirMge. nor 
ihounhl The Germans, indeed attempt tbou^t. 
hut their (iioiight is worse than none. The 
Ergluh. with rare exceptions, never attempt iL 
(Jbid. i*. 377.) 

Another unsolicited testimonial . — 

"It is rcitmikable how invariably tho instinct of 
the Elogiish people is on the side of tne sHJoa quo. 
In all forego wars, revolutions Ac., English opi- 


more stupid than almost any other people m giving 
their loasons for it. The second of these proposi- 
tions sets a very narrow limit to the first. To 
act well without being able to sav why one so 
acts IS to act wcdl only accidentally,” tllnd- p. 371 ) 


Further, 

“It IS characteristic of the English that 
th^ have no trust m the attainment of any 
end by directly aiming at it They think 
that if ends are ever attained, it is by some in- 
directness or accident, m some way in which 
nobody would have expected it ” (Ibid. p. 3$i0 
And finally — 


tician had to argue his case in an assembly of his 
oounlryoeo. one would expect him to say that m 
theory the three angles of a triangle may bo equal 
to two rght angles, but that in practioe they arc 
only equal to one’’. (Ibid. p. 376.) 

This brfef study of theEuglish character may 
fittingly be brought to close with a pass.nge 


• It would bo mightily interesting, at this 
inneture, toknowwhata modern British psyeholegi't 
has to soy on this intense conscrvciivcncss of a 
people — 

'In nioTO primitive communities such as we 
find among savages, fhe general stock of ideas is 
assimilated by e.acli individual and all are equally 
Ms ipjardians .’thus the pressure of societv npon 

the mdmdo^ is jncoroparably more coercive 

Thus primitive societies are intensely conservative 
and remarkably unanimous m iheir modes of 
thought Each thinks as the rest think, and dares 
not pereevere in any innovation which docs not 
find cmcrBl Bcceplanee " (Stout, Jlmua! if 
Dyrholomi, p 334 ) 

What I Are then the supor-civilised and supfr' 
coltored rulers of Jndi.i intellccfuaJly no higher 
than pnmilive savages ? lhat cimnot be. 
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describing the extreme artificiality of English 
life in another of ilUl’s Trritings : — 

“There is no plaeowherc humannitnre sho^rs so 
little of its oriffinal lineaments [as Engl.mdJ.*“.— - 
The Erighsh are fat liter from a slate of nature than 

any other modern people England is the country 

in ■which soaal disapline has most succeeded, not 
so much in conoaering as in supPKS'-iixt whateTcr 
is liable to conJIict ■with it. The English, more 
than any other people, notonlyact hut feel faccord- 
ing to rule. In other countries, the tatight opinion, 
or the retiuirement of society, may be the stronger 


power, but the promptings of the indiyidual nature 
arc always visible under it. and often resisting it : 
mJe may bo stronger tJian nature, but nature is 
sUll there. In England, rule has to a great degree 
snl^tatcd itself for nature. The greater part of 
life is earned on. not by following inclination 
under the control of rule, but by having no inclina- 
tion: but that of following anile”. Olill’s i’uyre/uwi 
of ii'onieu. p. 95, longmans, Green and Co. 1909). 

It is to bo hoped tlmt great improvement 
has taken place in English life and character 
since the days of John Stnart 31111. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIAN RAILWAYMEN 


By RAI SAHEB CHANDRIKA PRASADA 


OKrauti CovDmoxs 

Ti^ARLT five years ago I had the privilege of 
addressing the delegates Asscmble<l at the 
First AU-lndia Railwavmen’s Conference at Bombay 
m February. 1021. '^he unsatisfactory conditions 
of railway servants in India then desenbed re- 
main much the same, though a few changes have 
been made. On the whole the position of tho 
subominate, employees is no better, while the 

S sitlon and emolamcnts of the higher officials 
ve be^ nnduly raised beyond all reasonable 
limits. The excess allowed to higher olBaats Is 
to curtail the dues of the suboidinafo empli^ees. 
which are therefore subject to the former. Anto- 
cracy hw been tightened and the men are left to 
tho tender mercy of those nnder whom they have 


bent upon maintaming the supremacy of their 
own community, what sympathy could "Indians ex- 
pect from such a bureaucracy ? 

The condition of Indians is deplorable. Where- 
ever wg go we find Indians in humiliating circum- 
stances which force them to yield to injustice and 
to content themsdyes with what the bureaucracy 
pleases to give. The prevailing unemploymmit in 
the country and the imperfect organisation of the 
rail'rray employees largely contribute to their 
helplessness. 

Railwat Umoxs 

Unfortunately many of our countrymen have not 
reused the necessity of combined bargaming. And 
me bim^ur^cy is not slack in keeping the men 
disunited.. Those of the. subordinates who are in 
better positions than their comrades will not muster 
courage to take the. lead m forming a Union or 
even to join a Union already formed. Railway 
Bubordmatra are especially wantmg in thw 
courage. Our comrades of the Post and Telegraph 
54V2— 8 


DcpaiimeDt have done roacJi better fu oi^raaising 
their UmoDS. Should not the Railwaymeo follow 
tho evainnle of this sister service ? 

What keeps the railwaymen from orgaoUing 
themselves properly “> As far as I can gather, the 
men laboor under the impression that they would 
incur the displeasure of their superiors if they 
formed or joined a Union. It is difficult to dnve 
this fear out of their minds. The higher officials 
advise the men to jomtbe stalT-Coiincus dominated 
over by the supenors, where no individual can 
freely express his opinions. If those Councils be 
constituted like the “Joint Industrial Councils” 
in England, consisting of milwsy officers and elec/fd 
representatives of the men. locked up by a Central 
Wages Board and a National Wages Board oonstilnt- 
ed of independent gentlemen, accordmg to tho 
English Railway Act of 1921, we should certainly 
welcome the Councils. In any case the men 
should have their Trade Unions besides the Joint 
Coancils. In a resolution passed at the Second 
Conference of All-India Railwaymen in 1922. wo 
have asked the Government of India to amend the 
Indian Railways Act soas to embody the provisions 
of the English Railways Act of 1921 for the Joint 
Indastnal Councils, the Central Wages Boaid and 
the National Wages Board. We should repeat this 
rennest now and push on the Unions of Rfulway- 
mcn. The railway administrations have their own 
nnion. the Indian Railway Conference Association, 


has been accorded to workers by the highest 
autbonbes. It is perfectly legitimate for men to 
have their Unions tor their own good and for the 
good of the railway service and of the whole 
emmtiy. 

Retiusextatios is Legislautt Assekblx 

In order to get the necessary legislation passed 
and to watch their interests, the Haijwaymen 
should have their elected representatives m the 
li^d^tire Assembly of India, while the clerks and 
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fothcr workers should have their elected renresentA* 
lives in the wrovincial Councils. The Ji^ltvaj’inca 
have now n fair orcanis.ation of their ovn:. vrith 
local Umonfl on almost all the pnnUptl railnu's 
tlirouchout India and a central liody— tlie All-tnaia 
JlailwayiDcn’s Unions Federation. For want of 
such oruanisations in 1910-20. the llailwaymen did 
not pet their representation on tlio Ixirislativc 
Absemtily "hcri the present rules for the ConneiU 
wero framed. The time is now npo and Govern- 
ment sliould establish constituencies for the 
icnrescntation of radwaynion witliout unnecessary 
delay. 

As tiie raiiwaya arc under the Oovernment of 
India, representation of Kailwaynien should be in 
the Central Lepislature. The total numtier of 
railwaymen on the ^Ist Uarch, 1924, acconlmir to 
the latest statistics published by tlie lUihviw Brard 
was 727,093. Allotting the railways to the I*m- 
vinccs in which the railiyavs have their head- 
quarters. the number of raihvaj'mcn by Proyinces 
works out M follows — 

Reogal 1.7G.4U r>,I)..EI..DS. Dtt. BD. 

Bombay l,77.0i:iBB, OJP., fearei. 

Kathiawad Rlys 

^Udras 8l.C8b M AS 11. SJ. Mysore 

United ProviDCCs 00304 B A^N.W , O.AU. R&K 
Punjab 1.03.003 N. W. R. 

CentralProvinces 7(5.319 BN R Nuatn’a 

Raiputana 8,988 JuB A others 

Burma 23,418 Burma Rly 

Assam ilOrCA.fl R 


Indian and Ni/am's Guaranteed Railway ; while 
there were deeriJases on the U. U. and C. E. fU 
0. 1 r.. J. B. 51 and S. 51.. N. M'.. 0. and H. 
and K.. and S. J. Raihraj-s. 

Taktn'i iii'^easeii tn Kurojitans and decrease$ in 
Imhans, employed oo (he individual raiJ«:ays, 
there were increases in the number of Europeans 
on the B. B. and C. I., 51 and S M.. and J. 11 
lUiInaya • whilst these lines excepting the A. 15. 
R. B. and C. J. Railway reduced the number of 
Indians and Anglo-Indians. The three state- 
worked railways showed reduction in the number 
of all these races, except the 0. and K., which had 
an increase of 7 per cent., among the Anglo-Indians. 

Ofijceit* .tM) UrJ'Fn SiJx>jH>i.vaTE' 

The statistics relating to the superior officers 
and the snhordinates drawing Ks. 250 per mensem 
and above on the thirteen state-owned railways, 
rcqnirc very serious attention. The total number 
of these classes were 18C2 and 7378 respectively 
in 1924 disfnbnted as under — 

Officers Upper Subordinates 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Europeans - 1.488 Ty02 2.813 

Anglo-lodians 87 4 07 1782 3777 

Slashms - 44 230 210 235 

Non-MiisJiros 243 13 05 1A73 21‘29 

Total . j.SC2 10000 7.37B lOOOO 


Total 


7,27 003 


Posiiios Of IsniASS ly ItsiLvai Seavar 
Tn Volume I of the Administration Report oo 
Indian Railways for 1923-21 the Railway Boa'd 
lor the flTKt time have given statistics showing the 
total number of officers and uppei-subordioates 
employed on the 1st April. 192 :a and 1924. on the 
thirteen state-owned railways These statistics are 
very important and furnish a large part of toe 
statistics we liave been asking for since a long 
time. The Board at long last have listened to flie 
request but have given the number only and not 
the actual salaries drawn by the members of the 
different communities, still the statistics pnblished 
largely reveal the uus.'itisfaetory position of Indians 
in the two upper classes of railway servants 
The total number of railway emplorecs at the 
end of the financial ^ear 1923-24 of all classes was 
7 27.093, as compared wiifi "AV.dw for the pre- 
vious year. The total number of European. 
Anglo-Indian, and Indian employees on all railways 
compared as shown below 

European Anglo- Indian Total 
Indian 

1923-24 - 6.G42 11.509 7.(te,942 7.27.093 

1922-23 - 6.8S3 12.129 7,30.689 7.49680 

-241 -620 21,726 -22A87 

The total cost of the staff eraploved on fifteen 
ist class reilwavs was Rs 2902, 59 607 in 19^ 
and Ks 28,18,45.740 m 1923-24 The percental 
of this cost on the total working wpenses of tte 
same railways were 43 99 and 42 74 respectively. 
There were increases in the on the Assam 
Beniral Bengal, Nagpur B. and N W.. Burma. East 


Ihope (be Railway Boart will arraogeto publish 
them as well Among the officers. Enropenns were 
4 (o6 of aJlotiiere.takipgaJl 'he railways together, 
but the percentage of Europeans wa.s still higher 
on the A B {86 per cenL), B and N. \V. (92 per 
cent). B B and S I (84 per cent) G I. P. 
per cent). 51 and S M. (83 per cent). R. and K. 

per cent) S I. (85 per cent). As stated above, 
the tendency of the companies is towards increas- 
ing the numbers of European officers. This is 
econoancalty wrong. And (lie position of Anglo- 
ladtans among the railway-officers is hairiJy any 
better than tot ■'f pure Indians Among the officers 
there was no Indian in *tbe Agencr Department 
of the A, B . B. and N. W., B. B and C I . Burma- 
E B. O I P., O and R. and R. and K. Railwavs. 
Id the Engineering Department the R. and N. W. 
jind to Jtt- widJi JlaiJwa,vj!.ha3 no -Indian officers 
io the Thaffic either 

In the IjOco and C W. Departments, there were 
only 9 Indians oat of the 295 officers, viz, one 
on the B B and C 1 . A B . 2 on the E. B.. 4 on 
the E. I. and 2 on the G IP Railway. In the 
Stores Department, out of 60 officers, onlv six 
were Indmns. one on B. N., one on Rum^ 
one on E. B two on N W , and one on 0. and K- 
Railway 

IxnuimATiox 

Parasraph 84 of the Volume I of the Rmlway 
Board^’ Administration Report for 1923-24 gives 
the following numbers of new appomtments 
to the superior establishment of state railways 
dnniig tfie three ye-ars — 
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1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Total 


European Anf^lo- Indian Total 
Indian 

11 lU 11 32 

12 .5 8 23 

10 3 8 21 


33 


1C 


Out of the total of 76 appoiatznenta, 33, ie- 
43'42 per cent., were eiven to Europeans, 16 ap- 
pointments, ) e.. 21 09 per cent to Anglo-Indians, and 
27 appointments, i e , 35 53 to Indians. On what tests 
or method those appointments were made is not 
stated. The appointments at least in the Traffic 
Department are rot distributed projierly and pm- 

g irtionately accordinE; to proper tests of merit 
ixteen of these appointments were in the traffic 
Department ; eight were triven to Anfflo-lndians 
and the same number to Indians. Thirlj'-one were 
in the Engineering Department , 9 Europeans. 5 
Anglo-Indians, and 17 Indians. Twenty-nine 
were in other departments, of which 24 were given 
to Europeans, three to Anglo-Indians, and only 
tWD to Indians. Of these 24 European appoint- 
menta 10 were in the Locomotive and Carnage 
and wagons Departments, for which it is stated 
suitable Indian candidates were not available. How 
could the candidates be available since airaLge-* 
raenta /or their ttiuniDg hare not bten made by 
the Railway Board ? Immediate provision of these 
opportunities were recoinmcoded by the Royal 
Commission on Indian f^lblic Services in 1916. 
The Railway Board have been putting this matter 
on and the promise for better facilities made in 
wramph 89 of the Administration Report for 
1933-24 is not even de^ite. 

In his speecli to the I. R. C. A. cn 9th Oc- 
tober, 3924. His Excellency the ^lcero}• said that 
in .accordanee with the general policy of Uis 
JIaiesty 8 Ooremmeat as e-vnressea in the pre- 
amWe oftho Government of Indu. Act and before 
the debate on railway finance m the Assembly, 
the OorerBinent of India had decided to accept 
the, tecommendatioQS of the Lee Comroissioo 
which have the effect of pressing forward as 
rapidly as possible the estention of the evisting 
facuit|^ea in order that the recruitment of Indians 
M adranc^.. We desire that all arpoinlments 
to fhe Engineering and Traffic Departments 
snould be made among the candidates on the 
remits of University or College evaminatioDS 
ana the recruitment of apprentices by competi- 
nve examinations conducted by Selection Boards 
to be constituted of representative gentlemen of 
an eommnnities eoncernea. 

The position of Indians among the Dpper- 
oubboroiBates is egually unsatisfactory, bemuse 
a marKed partiality ia shown to Europeans and 
Auglo-lnaians in the recruitment and snbseqnent 
promonoDs and privneges of various hinds, as 
is evident from the above table. The percenlagc 
of Indians on the grand total was 24-13. but 
ea the whole the individual railways vari^ 
from 11 to 38 per cent. The B. B. & C. I. Rail- 
38 percent, next to it is 
the N. w. Ry with 3i per cent. Then the Boima 
aadA B. with 30. E B. 
wirii 29. S. I. wit)? 24 R. A E. 21, G I. P 20 
B. N. 18. B. & N. W 13. and E 1. and 31. AS 4L 
are the worst with 11 per cent only of Indian Up- 
per subordinates. A more det.'iiled analysis will 


be still more interesting, but I content myself 
with these observations, Indians have no desire 
to envy the lot of their European and Anglo- 
Indian comrades. What is desired is lustiee to 
all and no favouritism. Indians should not be 
denied bare justice. It cannot be said that _the 
preponderance of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
js due to dearth of qualified Indians. The ra- 
cial disenminatioDS of w hich Indians have been 
rppiplaining for generations is clearly revealed by 
the statistics now published for tho^rst fiwr. 

We stand for justice and fair play. Let our 
European and ^Vnglo-Indian co-'vorhers have 
their due shares, but not at the cost of Indians. 
Let ns sec what their shares work out to 

on the poputation basis. Acoordmg to the Cea- 
sns of 1921. the population hgures are 

Number Percentage. 
Indians and Burmans 315.7GG,453 
Europeans 175,737 .Oj 

Anglo-Indians 133,041 0.03 


Total 31C.050.231 100.00 

Taking for granted that all Enrofieans and 
Anglo-Indians were literate, the figures stood as 
foHow^ — , 

Number 
22.^34673 
175.737 
113.140 


Indians & Burmans 

Europeans 

ADclo-lDilians 


100.00 


Total literates 22,023.031 

As most of the suboribnates on the railwajs 
are required to possess a knowledge of the 
English language, the population figures of literacy 
in English were a.? under 

Number Percentage 
Indians & Burmao'- 22,2^,572 

Europeans 175,737 p.9_> 

Anglo-Indians 11 3, dll 4.4 < 


Total 2A27.350 


0099 


If statistics were given of those possessing 
university ijualifications, Indians will show a still 
higher percentage Even taking the above per- 
centages, we find Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
who were 6 95 and 4 47 percent, of the total 
literates in English, held 33'09 and S7‘77 per 
cent respectively of the Upper subordinate posts 
whilst pure Indians who were 88'57 per cent 
among the English literates had only 24.14 per 
cent, of the appointments. This is clear injnsijce 
and loudly calls for effective remedies. 

The remedies I suggest are •— 

1. That recruits for these appointments be 
taken on tlie result of competitive examinations. 

2. That the highest officials who direct the rail- 
way Mliey and fiold ch.arge of individual railways 
should bo Indianired 

3. That the Boards who may conduct competi- 

tive examinations should have dne proportions of 
representative gentlemen of all communities con- 
cerned. _ . 

For the first time in the history of Indian 
railwavs. His Excellency the Viceroy. Lord 
Beading, took an unusual step and attended the 
1924 Steeion of the I. R. Conference Association, in 
which not one Indian was a member. There the 
Viceroy said that the “ Anglo Indian commonity 
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may rest assured in the extension of tlila 
liohci' of incrca-sinc rndianisation, their interests 
anil receive the most careful coasidcration and 
Btand in no dancer of heinc overlooked.” Ko body 
cnidces duo consideration bein? civcn to any com* 
inumty and we take It tint Ilia Excellency meant 
Bimply justieo beinc done, lie could not mean to 
allow any undue advantages being continued at the 
expensD of tbo pure Indians. 

Ilis Excellency was pleased to say, "I desire to 
make it cleat that I fully recopoiso that Oio Anclo- 
Indian community have played a very consideiablo 
part in the working of tlio railways m llie past," 
and for this reason ho cavo the assurance. Have 


railway servants agdnst IDS per cent of AokIo- 
Indians and .91 per cent of Europeans. As such 
this claim of Indians for lust treatment is qmte 
strong and valid. It is well known that Colonel 
11. J. Oidney, representative of the Anglo-Iodiati 
community, in his speech on Mr. Acliarya‘3 reso- 
lution rceardinc the enquiry into the crievances of 
railway subordinate employees, himself said : “Xaro 
in entire sympathy with tno principle of the reso- 
lution. I believe that every labourer civen the 
eamo work, carrying the same responsibility and 
requiriDS the same cUlcieacy, should be given the 
samo wages, provided it is a living wage according 
to hia standard of livlDg— a principle to bo fonnd 
In every Oovemment Department except railways.” 
The Royal Commission on Pubhe Services u 
paragraph 65 of tlus Report of 1920 laid down 
equal pay for all officers who do the same work. 
Tuo All-India Railwaymen's Conference also 
demands equal pay for equal work. 

But Col. Oidney’s proviso about the standard of 
livmg practically contradicts the mam nnnciple 
he himself has given. Under the eloak . of 
standard of living a serious injustice is wmg 
practised upon pure Indians, who are treated as 
infenoc lo both Europeans and Anglo-Indians, even 
where Indians exlubit better work and better 
qualifications. That is the chief cause of discontent 
among the Induns. Indians have to live economi- 
cally because they are poorly paid The standard 
of their living is low through sheer pover^ and 
large responsibilites on account of their families 
and relations Those amoas the Indians, who are 
better paid have a decent standard of hying 

Surprising was the view taken by Mr R K. 
Mwfileaiu lie wa.'i misreading, the phrase, Indianisa- 
tiOD People have rut various constructions upon 
R. JIacleau’s words, but I give him credit for 
eraphasising the great need for rapid Indianisation 
of thehigher grades of railway offleera and upper 
subordmates I refer especially to the posts of 
the upper subordinates, because there are roray 
practical restrictions agamst Indians getting into 
these posts, though in theory all racial discnmina- 
tions" have been moved. 

I assure officials like Mr. Maclean that Indians 
will sooner or later be working the nulways not 
only m the best interests of India itself but ato 
■with justice to all including Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. just like the, Japanese, who wwl. .their 
own railways with equal if not greater efficiency 
thin fire European officials .of the present d^. md 
surety Indians will work with a greatly reduced 


PcrccnUgo of working expenses and lower rates 
ftoa fares for tho public. 

IIk.ii Cost Of Ecnorfijr Seuvasts 

As far back as the ye.sr 1870 the eminent 
luilway expert at (he India office in England. 
Sir. (sub«equently Sir) Julind Daaver, wrote in 
the /’arlramcntary ffeporf on the Indian Ifailways 
(18^-70). 

“One of the chief expenses connected with the 
working of tho railways in India is tJie high cost 
of European Agency and the time should now have 
arrived when the result of the instruction given to 
natives and Eurasians m the mechanical depart- 
ments of .a railway should bo shewn. On the 
•Madras Railway tho system of apprenticing Indian 
bom youths as firenien, engine^nvers and 
mechanicM workmen in the Locomotive shops has 
succeeded admirably and the aim of all should be 
gradually lo allow natives to take the place of 
nighly paid European skill and labour." 

He further wrote : "‘There is no reason aUo ' 
why the more educated class of'nabves and 
Eurasians should not (ill the snperior positions of 
eogioeers and assistants," who are more essential 
today than they were in 1870- The present 
Itigh cost of working expenses on the state railways 
in India is entirely dne to the European 
Agency employed at the ton of the admiois* 
tratiOD. 

..The salaries of railway officers were raised in 
beyond the recommendations of the Royal 
CommissiOQ on Indian Public Services. From 1922 
they have been ‘further increased under the re- 
commendations of the Lee Commission. The 
safanes and allowances of the higher officials are 
very high an*! need cutting down, while the pay 
and allowances of the lowest employees are too 
low and should be raised to enable the men to 
nave a Jivmg wage for themselves sad their 
families- 

TiJiDccfO Or IrmtAirs Fob MnoiArfiCAL DEPanntEST. 

Uron Sic Juland Danver’s advice the Secretary 
of State for Inda took up the matter especially', 
which resulted in a circular from the Government 
of India dated the 29th June, 2S70, impressing upon 
the railway officers the great advant^e of train- 
iQc the natives of the country in all those branches 
of handicraft that are necessary to the construction 
and mniDtenasce of railways 

Ttwsft lattswatvias vs'awed ia ISIQ. 
years ago, and not even in this year of grace 1920. 
are full faalities allowed to the natives of the soil, 
especiallj' to the educated youths, to receive train- 
iDC in mechanical engineering, and the high 
officials in cliarge of the Railway administration 
are bent upon keeping up the costly agency of 
Europeans The orders of the Secretary of State 
for India were defied m India. I cannot do letter 
than quote the finding of the Indian Industrial 
Commission of 1918.— 

“151. Above the skilled workmen is the miatry, 
or foreman and the provision for training such 
men is hopelessly insnfficieat. We were forcibly 
struck, when visiting the large railways and 
pnvato workshops throughout India, with the 
almost complete absence of Indisos from the ranks 
of foremen and chargemcn, the non-commissioned 
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olfte, oi the .real arerr oi e«m. arto tamtejo shSS 


s »» s^aiSf si^^ss'l 'n™' isfe V%H- 


S'lencv by twinins Eurorom and Anslo-Iadian i' -V “-i^jl^yg^-aiso “rro^de’ in Their, workshops 

■ ihUos for the training of nieciianics supple- 


youths.’ 


faciliUos for the •-- -, - 

„ merited bj- theoretical instmction . 

Tnicaso For The Posts Or Foriuiex The resolution by the aovemment w 

. . .• .„ .!.« India in 1920 is lukewarm and balf-heart^ 

As resirds the tramins of {?^ *,5^® and consequently we find no or very littl^e pro- 

posts of foremen, the answers eivcn gress in the employment of Indians as foremen, 

inent to question No 80 on the lOth -.P^ptember, *■ 

192L and No. IGl of September 192 j are not Tr-vki-vo For. Scteiuor OFFiCEr.3 

•quite satisfactory. The matter has been . . p„i>lif. 

partly upon the Local Oovernments who haye no jgjg^ ,jjg Royai Cominission on 1 ubuc 

interest or powers in the f^dways .and Pj^y Serrices reeommendod tliat : A determined ^d 
It has b«u left to the sweet ''^dj immrfmte efTort shoul.d bo. m-ide to P^^’de 

■officials who are unwillins to adranee the inlcreats <>jucational opportunities lu. India, so ttut u mio 
of Indians. _ . t f« i;-. become increasingly possible to 

In April 1920, the Goverament of Inda <^yn,ry (India) the staff needed to meet all normal 

issued a resolution trivins a brief. requirements.” ,, „ 

the part played by the railways la Arrun in 192') the Ac\n)rth Railw^ Lomm- 

'arttsans and foremen and expressms toeir ran- stress dpod fii® t 

hdence “that the nnnazementa of the providins opporiunitj* for technical » 

railways are sufficiently alive f®. the nee^of fjr aH branches of rml way sen iM Md 

■tae tim?. to do everythins t thoasht that ihe,Railwuj- Board ill 

a system which will give middle class Indian gt,.ujti^ grants of money , for ESfSS ®iri. 

j-outli an Sclent system .of developfos: such , tt 

them to take their share m the of the Ifeport). Ip 1922 the 

of equipplDS India with skiUcd. mechanics, the commerce and RaiU-ays 
■smews taat actuate the todotmal fr^e . M Assembly that a 

the same time they pointed out that the gjaot of 150 crores for 

cannot be expected to bear tho would be spont on iV« i>i?^ 

apprentices in their shops lo of thmr own the tminmn of Indians. But very litUo lw3 b«n 

requirements and the help of local done so far to Riyo Poetical . effect to tuo re- 

luay reasonably be asked to enable ofP®9.'I'''Jf® comuiendatron of the Royal Commission of 191C. 

■on farther derelopments to bo met tinaUy 
the OoTerumeut of Inda trusted that the 
of the imptovemeut of the apprcuUcc systm 
will be approached by the 
Governments in full co-operatioa and witn tne 


UaWHU.VOS'ESS OF LfDlAS G0V£R^'S1E^^ TO TILIDC 
I.vpm’s FOR StrrERton Posts 


In answer to question No. T9 on lOth Sep- 
tember. 1921 Col. \V. D WKhom.on bel^f pf 
the Government in the I/jjnslative. 


oi tne inuustnai aavancemeai. Y-'—H.* me uyvemmeui lu yic 

the excellent traminp ground presented by me Government of India had MvisOT me owotv 
"R ailway workshops and mat the shop manaseroept, State that it was difficult to obtoin m 

and staff will bring to the task the same spint lodia recruits for the superior DocomoUve Md 
of enemy ?nd progress which .has raised the c. A M*. departments^ and that tio substo^i 
railway ^ops to their high level of efficiency. change in the immediate future could be iTOkM 

In placing the above resolution ori Um Uble Again in September, .192 j, 

of the Legislative Assembly on the 10th question No. 161 iLr. G.C Sime. said ttiat Jlecim- 

tember, 1921. (Question No- 80) Colonel ^ meg fop specialist purposes will continue to oe 
AVaghom added that “Railways gcperally ate recruited from England.” .In the admmistrotion 
enlarging the scope of the training and improviM jteport for 1923-24. the Railway. Board, however 
facilities at the shops, as it is fully vecosm^ admitl^ tliat the facilities for the trai^ 

tliat the better training of Indians for th«e prots . „ mechanical engineers m mdia can w 
is a most important consideration that me developed and that in this way there wouia oe 
rules regaiding age, qualifications, numerical stiengm jywsjbiiity of further Indian recruitment for me 
and stipends to be allowed to apprentices will L^nujjive and C. and AV. Departments. This m- 
be drawn up by the provincial (ioyenim^ts Is not enough. 

and the Railway administrations m coHaborauon •— .nin" should be put in operation ^thout turner 
when the schemes are sufficiently advanced. jeiar There is no dearth of suitable Kinaiuat^ 
and that “Indian apprentices equally, with Eu- Indians. On the contrary capable yoM= 

ropean apprentices are eligible for aami^on to universities do not find an oppor- 

Technical Schools and for training in worohops himtr. 

After 1921 a few Indian tmstnes have been 
promoted to the rank of chargemen nomi^y. 
but their positions remain the same, as jxSo^ 
lu leplv to an interpellation put in the As- 
sembly ‘in September. 1925. the Govemment mem- 
l‘er stated that “m Bengal and the Fomab the 
Local Government have mstitutions for imiaitiiis 


He. Cole’s SarEifE 


la 1923, a scheme for the training of railw^ 
■ *r 3 and subordinates was prepared by Sir. U. 
Cole S«retary to the Railyray Board. Tne 
scheme ' is excellent and should prove _ useful. 
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there is no capitalist directly concerned, the 
aue^tion is higher officials iers«s subordinate 

officials are allowed, as the Houffile the 
Commerce Member and liis colleagues meao to do. 
to continue their autocratic powers without any 
check for apo“al. the positiou of Iridiaas on the 
railways would never improve They would be 
kept down perpetually, tertamly this was not 
the intention of the Aewortli CommUtee. The 
Government members in their zeal misrepresent 
facts to the Assembly to the detriment of helpless 
railway employees. 

5Ir. Actiarya was perfectly right m asking the 
Government members. ‘Xs there to be only 
departmental discipline and no departmental 
justice ?” As described by Col. Gidoey. il. L. A . 
the representative of the Anglo-Indian community, 
a railway employee gets no redress even when he 
has a genuine grievance. The order of the junior 
official IS seldom or never upset by his senior 
or agent. The subordinate appeals to the 
Railway Board which has stereotyped a 
reply refusing to interfere with the orders 
of the « Agent. The attitude of the Don'ble 
the Commerce member leaves no chance for 
T^ress bv constitutional means, but I would 
not adrice the helpless workers to resort, to any 
direct actioa. The matter needs combined re- 
presentation and cootinned agitation. 

The officials who have secured for themselves 
PaTliaraentarr guarantees for tUeir huge 
salaries, allowaT'cea, secunty of employment, 
pensions, ic.. for which there ‘is no preoedeat 
or parallel m any civilised country in the 
world, will not allow even bare justice to 
their snbordinatee. which the ordinary rules 
allow to every servant of Goveroment. how- 
ever hnmble he mav be. Who wtil say that 
such treatment of a hard working class of pnbhc 
servants is reasonable? No Icdiao agrees to it. 
The L/OTsalative Assemblv have voted for the 
ennniry in the face of the streauons opposition 
of the Government memliers and of the European 
Kon-official explmters of India The Anglo-Indian 
community, though treated a little better than 
pure Indians, lias many grievances and it is satis- 
faetory to note that its representative voted with the 
Indians on the resolution under reference It now 
remains for the railway .servants to show by 
complttiag their own orgnnisatioas whether they 
are satisfied with the treatment they are receiving 
from their snperiors, whether the railway service 
on the whole is popular as nut forth by ilr. E E 
Sykes of the Bomtay Enropean commaoity. 
or whether the men resort to railway service and 
stick to It under necessity through the stress of 
the prevailing unemployment and for want of other 
occupations in the country. 

By their refusal to rK«iveappeals from aggrieved 
members of the subordinate railway semcc or to 
carry out the wishes of the Legislative Assembly 
for an open enquiry, the officials have given a 
challenge to tiie workers unkown in the history of 
public servants in India 

On behalf of the men, the majority of the 
I^cfdslativc Assembly who voted for the resolution 
claimed with very good reasons for the men, in 
return for their Iiard work, an adequate remunera- 
tion, proper treatment satisfactory service condi- 
tions. 3 coDstitntiona! tribunal to easnre all this 


from time to time, along with periodical enquines 
into the condition of the employees. Khan 
Aibadur W. 31. HussaaalJy pointed out that the 
Chief lleclianical Engineer of the N. AY. Railwaj* 
was a fitter when Jie started life and was getting 
now something like two or three thousand rupees 
a mqntlL Has any Indian, he asked, any chance 
of rising to become a Loco Superintendent ? No. 
There lies the racial discrimination. Such racial 
diserioimitton is at the bottom of most of the 
gnevances of the railway staff. The discriminations 
are kept alive on the railways in the face of the 
Royal Proclamation and repeated assurances fiom 
the Government of India, the Secretary of State 
and the Public Services Commission that there can 
be no trace and must be do trace of racial in- 
eqoalitr under the fundamental primaples of 
British rale in India The statistics of railway 
officera and snbordinates published in the ad- 
mmistrative Report for 1033-21 clearly demonstrates 
the racial discnmfnation of winch Indians have 
been oomptatning for many decades. 

Cominerdal principles arc often cited in connec- 
tion with the Indian railways, merely to keep 
down the just claims of Indians or to misleil 
Indian politicians Have even the non-strategic 
atate railways been constmeted and worked on 
true commercial principles during the last 75 years 
or 60 ^ Have all the charges incurred thei^o 
been accounted for on commeroa! principles? Have 
not crores of deficits of working expenses and 
interest charges been cfeared off from the general 
revenues of India Can any commercial concern 
draw so laraely from such public funds ? Is any 
inventory sept end maintained of the assets and 
liabilities on acconnt of the state railnmys is a 
recoCTised commercial system and form? Answers 
to these and cognate suggestions will reveal the 
real truth 

A comprehensive account of receipts and 
ebatges incurr«d on account of the Indian ^Uways 
shows * net loss of 322 8 crores of rupees to the 
Indian Treasury from 1850-51 to 1923-24 and the 
losses ace stiff growing. How many commercial 
concerns could bear such losses? But these losses 
on account of the Indian railways have been borne 
by the people of India, who are being unjustly 
treated at their own expense, by the officials who 
have been placed in charge of the Indian Railways, 

Sir Cbaries Innes said that democratic institn- 
tiODS should not have the power of interfersBce 
with the executive, but gave no answer when Sir 
Purnshotamdas Tlmkuidas asked the Hon’ble 
member whether he looked ujxm the Legislative 
Assembly as a democratic Institution fnll-lledged 
and with all the powere which a democratic institu- 
tion should have Sir Charles Innes spoke of 
bitter experience of state management of railways 
in some democratic countnes, but he ignored the 
excellent results of the .state management of 
railways in our own counhry. daring tbo seventies 
and eighties of the last century, when state 
management fully justified itself both in efficiency 
and economical working. <Page 809). 

Sir Cliarles Innes has been kabounog under a 
senoQS misapprehension. He said generally, t)ie 
railway servants are happy and con'ented, that 
the enquiry if instituted would start labour unrest, 
Rsnitmg in strikes on every railway. “Once yon 
get,*' he saiA “your railwaymea to believe that if 
they want to raise their pay, they have merely to 
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majority of mtr people love justice, •v\liere.'is special 
privileges are contrary to justice. We mast stand 
up for and assert our rights as citiaens and 
children of the soil. We cannot do it individually. 
We must unite and assert our rights nnitcdly. 
United we stand, divided we fall. In union alone 
IS our strength. United action in a peaceful 
manner is sure to secure us justice, though 


it may fake some time. It is a big strug- 
rIo, but it must be carried to victory. 

[ This article is the presidential address of ilai 
Saheb Chandnka Pra-sada at this year’s Annual 
Convention of the All-India Railwaymen’s Feder- 
ation held at 5Iadnt«, specially edited for Tin: 
dIopFBV Rfa-rnr.I 


BRITISH EXPANSION IN TIBET 

Hr Db. TARAXNATH DAS 
CHAPTER Til 

tinglo-Japnfiesc Alliance . liitsso-Japaitese irur. and YotiiiphusbamVs 
ExpetUUon to Tibet 


T he Anglo-Japanoso Alliaoce was signed on 
Jannary 30th. 1902. The spirit and the 
motive of the AlUanco are to be found 
in the preamble of the famous documert. 

“The Govemmcdts of Great Britain and Japan 
actuated solely by a desire to matntam the states 
qoo and general peace of the extreme East, being 
•moreover specially intereatcd m matntainins 
the mdepeadeace and temtonal integnty of the 
Empire of China and the Empire of Korea, and in 
secunog ecioal oppottnnities in those countries (or 
commerce and industry in all nations, her^y 
agree’, eta 

This shows that the prime motive of the 
Alliance is to keep Russia out of Korea aud 
at the same time not allowing Russia to 
secure any farther foothold iu any part of 
the Empire of China. Indeed the possibility 
of Russian occupation of Manchuria, after 
the Boxer tnjahfe, was one of f&e most impor- 
tant factors of the Russo-Japanese trouble; 
and Great Britain and America also were 
most vitally interested in trade there. The 
German Government, through tlie prononnee- 
ment of Prince Ton Bulow, made it clear 
that she was not anxious to uphold the band 
of Great Britain in Manchuria against Russia. 
Indeed Great Britain herself made an agree- 
ment with Russia in 1899 by which parts of 
Manchuria and Mongolia fell in as spheres 
of influence of Russia. The Russo-Chinese 
agreement conferring on Russia the right 
of building railroads in that very legioo, 
gave her certain privileges. It is also 
to be remembered that Mr. Hay’s Open Door 
55Vj — 9 


Policy, as enuDcmtcd in his famous decora- 
tion (July 3. 1900). did recognise the spheres 
ofiodoeDcc:* and it is fully evident also that 
ID pursuance of the very policy, the United 
States sever made a formal protest against 
any special spheres of influence of any 
nation. Thus preservation of tho territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Empiro meant 
opposition to further encroachment by Russia; 
and that encroachment in the British mind 
had certainly some reference to Tibet, where 
Russia W.15 attempting to secure some foothold 
through the Sino-Russian commercial treaty 
mentioned before. 

Tho most important provision of theAnglo- 
Japanese Alliance was that if any of (he 
contracting parties be at war with a third 
party and the third party be aided by any 
other nati'ou then tho other canfractfog party 
of the alliance would come to the aid of the 
ally and they would not conclude peace until 
both parties agreed to it 

From Chamberlain and even King Edward 
VII we have it* that France was willing to 
settle all outstaudiug disputes on colonial 
matters, even before the conclusion of the Anglo 
Ja^oese Alliance. Britain was indifferent to 
this ; for she was not at all afraid of fighting 
Francesingle-handed. In case of necessity Russia 
could be taken care of by Japan. It was 
also certain that Germauy was not going to 
aid Russia against England in case of a war. 
If she had that intention she could have ac- 
cepted the partnership in the Anglo-Japanese- 
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German Alliacco which was definitely pro- 
posed ill 1!)01. 'JJius Rritaiii’s position bo- 
canio more POi'uro. 

On JiiHiinry Slh. 1903. J/frd Canon sent 
R Icnatliy despatch to the Secretary of Slate 
for India, and only n fow ertracts of this 
clear statement of policy is in the published 
papers on Tibet, and the fol!owin;» quotation 
from this document will clearly explain the 
factors inrol^ed in Dio situation : 

'Tt wo (Government of Indial therefore now 
enter upon nosoiiatioas with no other vaotaire 
KTOiind tli»n tliQ successful reassert on of o«ir 
nuihority ona very inconspicuous section of Iho 
border, it does not appear that there la much 
reason for anticipatinjr a more favorable solulioo of 
the Tif>ctan pronlcm than haa attended oor previ- 
ous etTorts. unless, indeed, *we are preparod to 
assume a minatory tone and to threaten Tit>et with 
further adv.iQce if the palitical and commercial 
relations between ua are allowed any loos-*r to be 
reduced to a nuilitv by her policy of obstinate in- 
action The seioond comhinahon of circnmatanccs 
that has materially affected the aituation la the 
rumored 'Conclusion of a secret aareecn»nt by which 
the Russian Government has acquired certain 
powers of lofer/erenco m Tibet We htreonr-iplree 
reported to your Lordship ctccnmstan'ial evidence 
derived from a variety of quarters ail poiotinz to 
the same direction and teodiaztoshow th-^eiistence 
of an arrangement of some sort between Russia and 
Tibet. This then is the situacioa with which we 
are confronted at the moment when we are 
asVed by your Lordship to advise as to the 
answer that should be returned to the Cbinese 
proposals for the reopening of n^ffotiatiotis with 
our Political Officer on the Tinetao frontier 
It is obvious that any such nesoiiations ate 
theri'by invested with a far more than local im- 
portance, and that what we are corcemed to 
examine is not the mere settlement of border 
dispute or even the amelioration of our future 
trading relations with Tibet but the qnestion 
of our entire future political relations wiih that 
country, and with the degree to which we can 
permit the iDfluence of another greit Power to 
be exercised for the first time in Tibetan aff- 
airs. It is unnecessary for us to reinind rout 
Lotdship that the Russian border nowhere even 
touches tiiat of Tibet, and the nearest point 
of tis€ J?tfisr*s An-iTto'T’ ar ■osssA^'sif/r msvy 
than a thousand miles short of the Tibetan 
capital, which is situated lo the extreme south 
and close proxiraitv to the northern frontier 
of the Indian Empire. Neither need we point 
to the histoncat fact that no other States or Powers 
bavij. duimg the time that the Briesh Dominion 
has bem established in India, had any connec- 
tion with Tibet but firstly China, who poss- 
esses a norainal suzeraioty over the conn^ry ; 
mwindlr Newi). a State in dose political con- 
Son with India and. , thirdly, the British 
Government itself. The whey of eiclnsiveness 
to which the Tibetan Oorerament has dnnne 
the last century become increasmaly addicted 
has only been tolerated by us, because anomalons 
anl unfriendly as it has-been, it ramed with 
it no element of political or military danger. 

''At no time during that century do we imaRine 


that .Great Britain would have permitted the 
creation of a rival and hostile iofluenoc in a 
poiiioa so close to ihc ludiao border and so 
pregnant with possibilities of misclitef. We are 
of the opinion ihtt the only way m which we 
cm onuntcract the danger by which we regard 
that British interest is dirwtly threatened in 
Tibet, is to assume the initiative ourselves, 
and we reganl the Cliine«o propoials for a 
conference as afTonling an exceffent opportunity 
for pressini: forward and carrying out this policy. 
Wo are in favour, subject to quatificaticms that 
we shall pres'ntly mention, not only of accep- 
tance of the Chinese proposals, but of attach- 
ing fo them the condition that the conference 
shall take place not upon our frontier, but at 
Lhassa. and it shall be attended by a represen- 
Lative of tlie Tibetan Government, who. will pirti- 
cipate in the proceedings. la our view, the 
attempt to come to terms with Tibet through (he 
agency of China has invariably proved a failure 
in the past, because of the intervention of this 
third part? between Tibet and ourselves. We 
regard the so-called suzerainty of China over 
Tidet as a constitutional fiction, a potidcaf 
8ff<Ktatioo whkh has been mainuined because 
of its oonveoicnce to both pirues. Our views, 
as Ins Majesty is aware, have been fur some time 
in favour of dealing with Tibet alone ; and it is 
upoQ these lines that we hire proceeded with 
the consent of his M^eslye goverameat, in. 
attempting to open up tfirect communication with 
the Dalai Lams. In our view, any country or 
Ooveromeot, or Empire bas a right to protect 
Its own interests . and if those interesta are 
aerionsly imperilled, as we hold ours to be in 
Tibet, we hold that (bo first law of national exis- 
tence. which IS self-preservation, compels as to 
take such steps as will avert these dangers and 
plaM our security upon an assured and impreg- 
nable footing la View of the coatingeacy. of 
opposilioo, we think that (he mission, if decided 
should be accompanied by an armed escorh 
sufficient to overawe any opposition that might 
be encountered on the way. to ensure its safety 
white IQ Lhassa The military strength of the 
TibeLios 13 beneath contempt, and serious 
lesistancg is not to be contemplated. 

At the same time the most emphatic assurance 
might be given to the Chinese and Tibetan Ourem- 
mestv (bat the mission was of an exeiusiveJf com- 
tnercial character, that we repudiate all designs of 
a politiml nature upon Tibet, that , we have no 
dfisup eiJAHT/xiderfaiy ajvsifiTtaw/i'P.r yuvmanpntjy 
to occupy auy portion of the country, but that our 
ioteotioas were confined to the removing of the 
embargo that at present rests upon alt trade bet- 
ween Tibet and India, and to establishing . those 
amicabfe relations and means of rommuaicatwo 
that ought to subsist between adjacent and friendly 
Dowers. We believe that the policy of trank dis- 
cussion and cooperation with the Nepaieso Durbar 
would find them prepared to take part in our 
mission ft some such steps be not taken as we 
have advocated, a serious danger will grow up m 
Tibet, which may in one day, and perhaps at no 
veiy distant dat.\ attain to raenacicg dimensions. 

We believe that our territorial position and our 
indnbitable rights, enhanced as they are by com- 
plete disrespect shown by (he Tibetans for existing 
stipQlations. place it in our power lo nip any such 
danger in the bud before it has aeieloped; and 
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•we earnestly hope that the opportunity "ho not 
lost. We refrard the situation as one affecting tho 
frontiers, whiih we are called upon to delend with 
Indian resource^, which is entitled to carry weight 
with his Msiesty's Ooreenment: aod ird 
entertain a sincere alarm that if nothing is 
done and matters are allowed to slide, wo may 
before long have occasion gravely to regret that 
action was not tafeen while it -was still relatively 
free frotn difficulty—”! 


Th^ above despatch, which became tho 
cornerstone of the British policy towards 
Tibet, makes clear a good many things, and 
those that are worth consideration arc;— (1) 
So far as the British Government was con- 
cerned, the qncstion of Chinese suzerainty 
was merely a “constitutional fiction and politi- 
cal affectation ; ” (2) For the sake of India, 
Great Britain would never allow any power- 
ful nation to have political infiuenco in 
Kbet The British Government did not 
interfere in Tibet aggressively because there 
was DO each meoace. As soon as Kossia 
appeared oa the scene the British attitode 
changed (3) AUbongh tbe whole motive of tbe 
• British Government was to carry on negotia- 
tions to bring Tibet witbiu the political 
influence of Britain, it was made clear to tho 
Tibetan and Chinese Governments that there 
was no political motive, thus revealing tho 
true nature of British diplomacy (4) Tibet 
must be controlled as soou as possible so 
that Rassiau inQuenco be nipped iu the bod, 
(6) Tbe policy was even to use Nepal against 
Tibet. 

Although a forward policy towards Tibet 
had been decided upon, the Secretary of 
State for India was very cautious about the 
move recommended by the Governor General 
in Council. On February 27th, T903, tho 
Secretary of State for India, among other 
things, instrncted Lord Curzon in the foll- 
. owing way: — 


•y Tour, Excellency’s proposal to send an 
armed mission to enter Lhassa. by force if 
necessary and establish a Resident, roiglit 00 
m u . , i^sue were simply one between India 
and Tibet, be justified as a leeitimate replv to the 
action pi the Tibetan Government •• But His 
ilajesty B Govfrnmeut cannot resrird tho question 
as one conceniing India and Tibet alooe. The 
Ppsuiou of China, in its relations to the powers 
been so modified in recent years 
mat it 13 necessary to take into accoant thc^ 
altered conditions m deciding on action afreLliog 
must still be reftarded as a provinco 
pi LhiD^ It is tjTje as stated in your ExoelI«icrls 
that wo have no de«ire either to dedare a 
a rrptectorate or permanently to occupy any part 
of tho rooDlry. , Measures of this Kind 
however, become inev.table if we were once to find 
ourselves committed to armed intervention in Tibet. 


and it is almost certain that were the British 
Mission to encounter opposition, questions would be 
raised which would have to be considered, not as 
local ones concerning Tibet and India exclusively 
imt from aa laterBOtioiial point o! viow, &s javalrinff 
the status of the Chinese Empire: For these 
reasons Uis SUjesty’s Oevemment thinks .it nece- 
ssary, before sanctioning a course which might 
be regard^ as an attack on tlie integrity of the 
Chiaese Empire, to be sure that each action can be 
iustiliod by the previous action of Tibet, and they 
have accordingly come to the conclusion that it 
would be premature to adopt measures so likely 
to precipitate a crisis in the affairs of Tibet ^ 
these which your Excellency has proposed. 
Id their opwioa it would have been unwise 
not to use the Russian memorandum of 
the 2n<) of February as an occasion for pressing 
tbe Russian Government to make a distinct state- 
ment of their policy and for warning them of our 
intcotion to meet any action on their pit by more 
than counter-balancing measures 01 our own. 
After tho explanations of the Russian Oovernment 
hivo b«n received, Uis Majesty’s Oovernment 
will be in a better position to decide the scope to 
be given to the negotiations with China, and on 
(he steps to be taken to protect India sg3in«t any 
danger from the eslablishmeat of foreign infiuenco 
in Tibet”* 

Tbe Anglo-Rossian controversy regarding 
Ttbct from now on took the shape of giving 
an excuse for British nctioo, and n few ex- 
tracts from tbe dispatches exchanged between 
tbo variOQs parties ' will give an adequate 
idea of the dcvelopemeut In a despatch 
from the Marquis of Lansdowne to Sir 0. 
Scott, dated February Id, the British Govern- 
iQCot’s position has been made absolutely 
clear. The despatch in part reads ; — 

’■Diiiiog my conversation with the Russian 
Arobass.'idor today I referred to ihe question of 
Tibet, which we had discussed on the 11th instant. 
The interest of India in Tibet was, I said, of a very 
special character. \Vilh themap of Central Asia before 
me. I pointed out to Ilis Excellency that Lhassa 
was within a comparatively short distance of the 
northern frontier of India. It was, on the other 
hand, considerably over 3.000 miles distant from 
tho Asiatic possessions of Russia, and any sudden 
display of Russian interest or activity in the 
regions immedialely adjoining the possessions of 
Great Britain would scarcely ^ail to have a dis- 
turbing effect upon the population or to create tho 
impression that British influence was receding and 
that of Russia making rapid advances into regions 
which had hitherto been regarded as altogether 
outside of her sphere of influence. Should there 
be any display of Russian activity in that. country 
we- should he obliged to reply by a display of 
activity, not ouly equivalent to tut exceeding that 
made by Russia If they sent a Mission or an 
expedition we should have to do the same but in 
greater strength.—”* 

The altitude of the Russian Government 
can be measured from the Marquis of Lans- 
dowae to Sir 0. Scott covering tbe substance 
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of tlic conversation between the 3ilnrquis of 
Lansdowno and the Russinn Ambassador 
Count Ilcnkondorir; 

"Count Honkendorfi went on to Bay that 
altliough the Russian Government had no 
designs whatever upon Tibet, they could not 
remain indifTercnt to any Borlous distiirbanco 
of the status quo in that country. Such a 
disturbance might render it necessary lor 
tliem to safeguard tlieir interests in Asia, not 
that, even in this case, they would desire to 
interfere in Iho affairs of Tibet as Ihoir 


policy ^ Xc visorait lo Thibet on aucun cas” 
but they might bo obliged to fake measures 
elsewhere. They regarded Tibet as forming 
a part of tlio Cliineso Empire in the inte- 
grity of «hich they took an interest. His 
Excellency went on to say that he hoped 
that there was no question of any action on 
our part in regard to libet which^ might 
have the effect of raising questions of this 
kind....”® 

[Chapter III to he coicludcd) 


I. The followintr extract from the circular tele- 
gram seat to tJio 1‘owera by John Ifay shows con- 
clusivdly that he recognised the “spheraotmfloenec” 
ot other nations. “The policy of tho United States 
is to seek a solution which may bring about per- 
manent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese 
fcrritorial ana administrattve tiat(y,/>roM allriohls 
ijUQranittd fo fntniln poiwrs by frea/y and inter- 
oatiocal law and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese empire (Italics are mine) (a) 


U. f?. Foreign Relations. 1000 p 200 (b) Bau JI. J. 
“THE Of’EN DDDR DOOTUmE”. N. Y. 
102J, p 28. (c) Ilornbeck, 8. K., Contemporary 
Politics in the Fsr East. New York 191G. p. 280. 

*. Oiron von Eckardsfein : Ten Years at the 
Court of St James. 18I)5-1003 New York. 1922. 

». British I’arjfamentary Papers on Tibet, 
lSd5-190l. pp 160-15C. * 

«. Ibid, p. 185. 

». Jb,d. pp. 181-182. 

♦. Ibid. p. 187. 


INDIA AND THE EWPIDE 


Bv PnoF. B RAJIACHANDRA EAU 


B ut for the recent Anglo-Oerraan war Ibe 
economic development of the Empire 
with’ the view of making each self- 
governing pait supplement the economic needs 
of (he other parts of the Empire and making 
the Empire as a whole an independent self- 
sufficing economic unit would never have 
been brought to the region of practical 
politics It was true that some sort of Im- 
perial Preference scheme first worked ont 
by Canada and followed by the other self- 
governing Dominions was existing prior to 
the war. It was by virtue of this preference 
that Great Britain was able to maintain the 
supreme hold of the Colonial and Dominion 
markets even though industrial rivals like 
Germany and America were successfully 
competing with it Firstly, England became 
the workshop of the world through her 
mechanical iiiveotions, use of capital, a steady 
supply of raw materials and exclusion of 
rivals from this supply aud the commercial 
policy of the English Statesmen promoting 


(he growth of the Colonial Empire. By 
virtue of the inherited skill of her workers 
and special organisers, the brilliance of her 
inventors, the possession of raw materials 
particuUlly, iron and coal, the geographical 
situation and favourable climate, the shelter 
of her patents, the virtual monopoly of tlie 
carrying trade of the world and her freedom 
from Civil Wars or other domestic cala- 
mities Engaind was able to maintain the lead 
in the race for industrial supremacy till the 
end of the Victorian Era*but other countries 
notably Japan, Germanyf and the United 
States of America were fast developing their 
wealtii-producing energy behind protective 
tanlTs and successfully competing with in- 
dustrial Britain. England soon lost her in- 
dustrial supremacy and became one among 


• For the qualities that enabled Great Britain 
to assume the Industrial Leadership see Dr. A- 
JIa"shall— Industrs' and Trade p. 35 etc. 

t See E B Williams— “Made m Oermanv . 
p lC(i 
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many comp3tmg couutries— primus interpates— the capitalists to expand production in face 
cliiefly ou account of .the neglect of scientific of industrial . unrest and a combination of 
research arid technical training, the conser- other causes. The following table shows how 
vatism of her manufacturers, the canny England gradually lost her pride of place 
policy of the trade unions, the hesitation of as the world’s manufacturer : 


Country 

1871-SO 

18S1-90 

1901*10 

1911-13 

1923 

Russia 

8T5 pc. 

825pc. 

80 5 p c. 

59 8 p.a 

68 p.c. 

Sweden 

78-0 

74*6 

54-0 

51-0 

61‘4 

Denmark 

G8-5 

66-0 

570 

54’0 

59 0 

Germany 

860 

80*0 

730 

687 

400 

France 

81‘6 

810 

C60 

630 

43 0 

Spain 

8r5 

7G-5 

59*5 

66 5 

75'5 

Italy 

srs 

7fi-0 

500 

45‘0 

400 

China and Hongkong 980 

97-5 

93‘5 

900 

930 

The U. S. A. 

90-5 

905 

sro 

76'2 

790 

Argentine 

97 0 

93-5 

890 

830 

85T) 

India 

■ 94-5 

960 

95'5 

95'0 

95’5 

Australia 

9r5 

95-6 

910 

OOo 

93-9 

New Zealand 

95-5- 

920 

90-5 

87-5 

87'5 

Canada 

aro 

920 

89-2 

847 

84-0 

• While the above table shows the 

decline of the 

PTOportioD 

of British manufactured 

eoods sent to foreign countries the following table 

shows the advance of the 

industrial 

rivals of Great Britain. 





Countries 

Exports sent by 


1870 

1000 1913 

1923 

The D. & A. 

The United Kiogdom 

318 pc. 

18‘4 P.C. 160 pc. 10'Gp.c. 

Germany 


6-2 

32*4 10’2 

4'26 

Japan 


0-7 • 

4'G 505 

915 

Germany 

The United Kingdom 


12 4 81 


The U. S. A. 



19-S 15*3 



Japan 



The United Kingdom 

IB'S 

14-4 

13'3 


France 

The U. S. A. 

7-95 

7-8 

lOG 



Germany 

376 

91 

127 



Tlie United Kingdom 

339 

200 

11-4 


Russia 

Gerraauy 

dTS 

34-6 

45’5 



The U. S. A. 

1-55 

7D 

37-0 



The United Kingdom 

26^ 

2f0 

162 

111 

Italy 

Germany 

1’44 

11*9 

167 

7-6 


The U. 8. A, 

4-2 

132 

14-3 

25’6 


The United Kingdom 

342 

147 

87 

16-4 

The Netherlands 

Germany 

21» 

19-6 

270 

260 


The U. S. A. 

1'98 

14-4 

1V3 

13'25 


The United Kingdom 

25'0 

20-5 

166 

180 

Denmark 

Germany 

35-3 

29'2 

3S'4 

272 


The U. S. A. 

1-91 

148 

8-5 

202 


Tl\e United Kingdom 

37'0 

20 5 

16-6 

130 

China 

The U. S. A. 

057 



167 


Japan 

3'95 

126 

22-5 

27‘9 
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Countries 

Exports bent by 

1870 

1900 _ 

1913 

1923 

India 

Tho United Kingdom 

C5'0 

681 

600 • 

67'5 

Ttio U. 8. A. 

026 

2 4 

2'42 

6-45 


Oernianj’ 

O’lO 

175 

4 '5 

384 


Japan 

114 

'076 

178 

4C5 

Australia 

Tho United Kingdom 

6ro 

620 

515 

62'0 

Tho U. S. A. 

30 

122 

137 

187 


Germany 


6-6 

88 

0'4b 


Tho United Kingdom 

58*0 

ei'o 

59*5 

65'4 

New Zealand 

Tho U. 8 A. 


ro 

9'46 

154 


Germany 


172 

3-4 

005 


The United Kingdom 


67'5 

660 

520 

South Africa 

Tho U. 8 A. 


90 

87 

m 


Germany 


27 

8'05 

495 


The United Eiogdnm 


247 

203 

176 

Canada 

The U. 8. A. 


CIO 

65'0 

67'5 


Germany 


477 

212 

034 


The chief lesson from the above |iropose4 as the only practicable measBre.* 

table* is the fact that iodustrial Britain The army of the unemployed persons 

was gradually losing its hold on the bas been estimated at 1.300.000 persons The 
foreign couotries and the European markets, popolation of Groat Britain is on the in* 
Thoogh deprived of these inarkets it has crease. It is calculated that the natiftsl 

been able to continue as the leading supplier excess of births over deaths fs 10 per 

to the Oominions by virtueof the Preferential thousand and at thivrateof growth the satnral 
clause coming hsppily to her aid. During increase of population would be 430,000 

the war-period when food-supplies and raw- annoally. As the stream of emigration, is 
materials and maonfactnres were urgently much reduced than before, the set aosnal 
Teqnlred tbe possibility of tapping the Empire increase Is aboot 800,000 much greater than 
resonrees was realised and tbe real move it used to bo prior to the war i.e. 100,000. A 
towards Empire development was made in few of the economists propose the control 
tbe year 1917 at the Imperial Conference, of credit as a remedy for unemployment and 
Reciprocal trading advantages were consider- for regnlating trade on a stable basis, 
ed as tbe necessary means to bring aboot There is a concensus of public opinion how- 
this cherished consummation of Imperial ever as regards tho efficiency of the new 
Development Steady complementary trade remedy viz. empire development and its ability 
between tbe mother conntry and t' o Eropiie to sfllve tbe problem is beiog discussed with 
countries was the ideal aimed at But as warmth at the present time. As the foreign 
the necessary means to bring about this countries are gradually raising their tariffs t 
desirable end were not throughly developed against Bnt’sb goidsit would be suicidal 
the scheme could not accomplish much As if Britain were to rely solely on the intel* 
soon as the stress of the war was removed ligence and initiative of its mannfacfnrers to 
the ardour of tho Dominions cooled down cope with the problem of foreign industrial 
appreciably and nothing tangible was done competition Germany might notin the near 
except tho facilitating of migration from future prove a formidable competitor. As one 
Great Britain to tbe Dominions to a limited writer points out "Germany ran no longer 
gitent play the bold game and her spasmodic efforts 

Tbe world-wide trade depression in the to remedy her economic distress by deli- 
trienniura 1921-23 has once more drawn tho berate dcMroction of her currency may ^ 
attention of the British public to this matter considered tbe death of Germany’s economic 
and in order to solve the twin proMenis of Imperialism Not only is Germany’s financial 

unemployment and overpopulation tho develop- 

ment of the Empire trade and resources is • See James Merchant— "Biith rate end the 
^ - ■— Empire . p. 2. 

• Boih the tables are takenfrom F. I* Mac- + See Basil Williams— "Cedi llhodea”. pr- 
Dougall— “Sheltered 3farlets”. ^ 55-50. 
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portion hopeless but she has no colonies and 
practicaUy,no merchant fleet and the whole 
spirit of the German nation has changed. 
The arrogant and passionate spirit of 
nationalism and Imperialism which drove 
German production to the front before the 
War has on the whole yieldeil to a sinister 
and meeker soirit imd the older order of the 
day “Deutschland iiber alles” has been 
converted to the modest one of "Dentachland 
fur die Dentschen”. But America is bound 
to become Britain’s strong industrial rival. 
According to Secretary Hoover “America is 
DO longer faced with difficalties arising out 
of war.” In the matter of mass production 
American industrialists are “nearly twenty- 
five years ahead of other nations.” They are 
making a bold bid for the Asiatlotrade Both 
in China and India American firms are on 
the increase. America’s foreign trade in the 
last fiscal year hus increased by 10 pc. and 
amounted to 4531 million dollars and the 
import trade declined by about 5 pc. and 
amounted to 3GU raillion dollars. There 
was an increase of manufactures in its ex- 
port trade Merchandise exports increased 
and exceeded imports by flSO dollars. Some 
of the allies like France aod Italy liave been 
extending their foreign trade Italy has been 
competiog with Britain iq tite case of textile 
manufactures. Switzerland aod Czechoslovakia 
are becomiog industrialised to a great extent 
Arejuvenated Central Europe as contemplated 
by the Dawes Committee would mean a 
complete loss of trade with the European 
markets. Hence the importance of the 
Dominion markets is receiving much stress. 
While formerly the Empire problem was 
purely a political one and the loWrest 
being solely confined to the Imperial Coo- 
ference and the idea of Imperial Federation, 
at present the economic side of the problem 
receives much emphasis A failure to forge 
a lasting political link between the differeut 
parts of the Empire and the mother country 
might not produce disastrous consequences, 
hut the failure to cement the ties between 
the Empire countries by strong economiclmks 
would m*an a serious blow to the prosperity 
of the Dnited Kingdom. Economic decadence 
would be the result if the world refuses to 
support raw materials to Britain and pnr- 
ebasehermannfactured products Groat Britain 
has always been unwisely aspiring to be the 
world’s maunfacturer and if the latter fails 
to take back her goods a self-sufficient 
Britaiu would be reduced to the position of 


a fifth rate power. Political unity is not so 
essential for the existence of the Empire and 
the Dominions have already gained inde- 
pendent national status with the right to 
negotiate independently with the foreign 
powers. They form members of the Imperial 
Union and the role of Great Britain is no 
more siguificant than that of a managing 
director in a joint-stock concern. 

To avert the impending doom the solution 
of the Empire development is proposed by 
the Imperialists as the only remedy. While 
Great Britain has to provide men, money 
and markets; the duty of the Dominions and 
the other parts of the Empire is to purchase 
the manufactured products of Great Britain 
and supply the needed raw materials for 
England’s manufacturers as they have done 
in the last century. This would find in- 
creasing employment for the British workers 
for the processes of completing the finished 
stage of the manufactured goods would mean 
more benefit to the industrialists than send- 
ing parCfy manufactured goods out of the 
country. The raisou d’etre of the British 
Trade Facitities Act has beeo the very 
same object and although the prtociple 
involved is rather uosoand still the Em- 
pire development sebemo is free from any 
defect because the people of Great Britain 
who settle in the Doroioions. would naturally 
prefer British manufactures The silken ties 
of seotimeot aod the mystio sympathy 
of the indentily in race would act in the 
favour of the indnstnalists of Great Britain. 
Tlius the duty of Great Britain is to 
facilitate the migration of the able-bodied 
workers to the Empire parts and bring about 
a redistribution of the White race in the 
Empire as a whole The Empire' Settlement 
Act was evidently meant to encourage the 
Empire migration scheme. From May 31, 
1 Uj 2 to De& 31 19J3,Borae 40X00 emigrants 
had been assisted according to this Act Bat 
as the costs of the settlement have been ig- 
nored completo success has not attended on 
this particular proposal. The new Empire 
emigration policy of the Doraonions reckons 
this item and as Great Britain undertakes to 
bear part of the interest involved in the 
fund set apart for developmental purposes 
the question of meu is solved and 
that of laooey and markets alono remains. 
The Dominions have been requesting the 
British purchasers to consume their pro- 
ducts provided their cost compares favourably 
with the foreign produce and the quality is 
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in no \%ny inferior to it. Tho British Labour 
party has recently passed a moloHon to 
restrict thoilowof tho sweated products of tho 
indnstriesfrom outside into Great Britain. The 
preferential buying of (ho Empire goods is 
advocated by Mr. MacDongall. Even inter- 
empiro banking is resorte-d to to lint 
ono colony with another and all of them 
with London. The old Colonial DanV is being 
reorganised into Barclay's Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas ) to secure cheap 
inter-empire finance. 

If the British purchasers are* animated 
w ith sentimentalism towards the Empire idea 
the necessary sacrifice would bo made 
cheerfully, Just a few days back we read in 
the Times of London of a big demonstration 
in Hyde Park m favour of Empire goods 
and the Wembley E-rhibition has familia- 
rised the British people with tho Empire 
products and if only a proper system of 
merchandise marking were to be perfected 
it would solve the problem of differentiating 
the Empire products from those of ont 
side A system of constructive advertisement 
in the United Kingdom on the part of the 
Empire Export Produce Associations would 
popularise their goods and the necessity of 
finding markets for their goods can be solved 
easily. 

But there are several impediments in Ibe 
path as regards the complete realisation of 
this well thought-out scheme Firstly the 
interests of the consumers and the producers 
are not identical except in a very remote 
sense. The economic sophists might preach 
the alluring doctrine of identity of interests 
between the consumers and the producers. 
The consumers require a steady supply at a 
constant price and the producers regnue the 
■rery same conditions Hence, both are interes- 
ted in the volume of production Though 
Ahif .w s .wnnted 

statement still it is true onjy when the whole 
world of producers and consumers are taken 
into account It is also true in the sense that 
society cannot be roughly labelled into classes 
called consumers and producers and a set 
of measures devised to benefit each class 
without prejudice to the other class very 
often the superiority of producers’ interest is 
considered a decisive one and statesmen 
undertake measures to benefit the producers, 
but these have tended to lead more to econo- 
mic retrogression than progress Indiscriminate 
tariff raising is an instance of this un- 
wise legislation The consumers required 


goods and as the scale of the cost of 
production of (he industrialists Varies, (he 
consumers would go in for the cheapest 
and if tho Empire producers are unable to 
bear (his in mind it would be detrimental 
to the success of the scheme. Secondly the 
erolutioa of n common economic trade policy 
for the British Commonwealth would confer 
immediate benefit to all tho different parts, 
but as it consists of many different lands and 
peoples under different stages of industrial 
and economic advancement the uniform 
policy selected w onld fail to take thO'O 
differences into account. The sprit of narrow 
egotistic and self-sufficing nationalism has 
been intensified during the war and is 
tending to sway the higher economic thought 
of these countries. These tend to become 
industrially self-sufficing. • The basic neces- 
sity for economic progress ts a wide-spread 
iodustrial economy finding scope for conti- 
Duons economic activity on the part of its 
workers Agriculture denies this scope 
specially if it is dependent on monsoon ram- 
fall aod IS less paying from the material 
standpoint than manufactorlng indnstnes. 
The Doisisloss and other parts of the Empire 
which possess the raw materials would a«pire 
towards the creation of (he indnstrial economy 
stage. Bus by itself would restrict the scope 
of some of the manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom— specially those who produce the 
lower kind of goods 

Thirdly the change of policy and preferring 
Empire-goods to Altics’ goods, say of Belgiom, 
France, America and Italy, would create 
resentmeut and a suspicmn among them 
Now that the stress of the war is minin’i«ed 
they need not care much for the sentiment 
of the allies But if any preferential buying 
and raising ot tariff against foreign goods is 
contemplated there would to a keen strugelo 

scwis'Js jiiuJ .thp ,{vf Jlniti'k 

Empire should not be unwise enough to 
provoke the anger of other countries. B 
can exist best as a free trade Empire, t 
Taxing food supplies would be resented 
by the Brihsb working classes who are 
threatening already tho very existence of 
capitalism and if the cost of living is enhan- 
ced the struggle between Labour and Capita' 
would be bitter. Even the doughty champion 
of Imperial Preference, Joseph Cbamberlim 


* See the rocent raisins of tho Australian 

inff. 

t See Harold Cox. Ecocomw Inberty. 
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had to osplieitly state that if food-sopplies 
•would be subject to enbaaced duties it 
would be compensated by lowering the duties 
on tea coffee and sugar. So this new preferen- 
tial buying plan has to keep this in riew. 

Again the British people wish to iroprore 
tbeir own agricultural conditions. They are 
making heroic efforts to make agriculture a 
paying proposition. The splitting up of the 
big acres into small but economic holdings is 
recommended and the state has to shoulder the 
finaocial responsibility of this rearrangement. 
(See Ashley Committee’s Report). “ Defence 
is better than opulence" said Adam Smith 
long ago and the British Government has 
realised that agriculture is a necessary part 
of the economic structure of the country if 
it were to be self-sufficing. During the 
Napoleonic War, the Boer War and the late 
Anglo-German War alarmist canip-aigos 
.urging the importance of landed interests 
were conducted but nothing very marked has 
been achieved so far as wheat-raising is 
concerned. This might seriously affect the 
scheme of Empire development. 

The Empire migration scheme is disliked 
by the Labour Party in Eoglaod* as it is 
understood to bean attempt to indirectly weaken 
the Trade Unions by seadiog away (he no- 
desirable labour agitators. The British 
Labour Party views perversely all the pro- 
blems of Empire and the Empire Day celebra- 
hoBs_ are disliked by the Labourites The 
Dominions specially Australia where the 
labour Unions are all-powerful desire only 
farmers and a very large number of the 
workers would lower the level of wages if 
unrestricted immigration into the country 
is allowed. Hence it wonld take a long 
time, at least ten or twenty years, 
before a large number of British workers 
can find suitable work for themselves lu 
Australia. Hence the Empire Emigration 
scheme alone cannot prove an eSiicacious 
remedy for the present economic conditions 
of the conntry (United Kingdom). Tbe 
Dominions require farmers of the nght type 
who wonld undertake to make the land their 
permanent abode ; hence Great Britain is now 
insisting on de-nrbanising the emigrant before 
he leaves British shores. Commercial, financial 
and exporting interests are decidedly against 
the Empirist policy. They place their faith on 
the doctrine of three cornered commerce and 


D * 1 .®®® "The Questions of the 

Hoar” pp. 94. 103. 

56V»-10 . • 


are bent upon realising economic international- 
ism instead of the narrower conception of 
Empire development 

Lastly there is the possibility of evasion 
of duties levied on the foreign countries.* 
Scandinavian timber would be exported from 
Canada as Candian timber. Brazilian coffee 
would be imported from the Cape Colony of 
South Africa. Any elaborate system of 
certificates of origin and such like devices 
only give an infinite source of tiouble and 
would not check evasion of this description. 
(See Lord Cromer in The After War Problems, 
p. 26 and 27.) 

This much of preliminary introduction 
IS needed to state the present attitude of 
the Mother Conntry wito the members of 
the Empire and the relation between the 
United Kingdom i e, the mother country and 
the lest of the Empire not included m the 
Doinioioos would be dependent on the scope, 
freedom and facilities for the employment of 
its capital wealth, and provisions for the 
employment of its middle class people, and the 
unrestricted hold of the Empire markets. 
As these tend to become restricted by the 
indnstnai development of the Dominions 
or the entry of foreign powers tbe tendency 
would bo to' fail back upon tbe Crown 
Colonies, India and other backward tracts 
peopled bytbe black or brown and theuncivili- 
sed wees. Tbe duty of the mother country 
(o (he Dominions has been definitely stated 
to be the one of providing men, money and 
markets Tbe main object of the Imperialists 
is to raise the standard of living of the 
other half of the Empire so that tbe indns- 
triolists of both the mother epuntry and the 
Dominions might find the necessary market 
for their manufactures. The retention of 
these markets for their industrialists 
is the object of the advocates of the 
Imperial Development idea. This policy 
is never likely to succeed as the Dominions 
have restneted the rights of the Indian 
immigrants and as the policy of reserving their 
country to the White races alone would not 
meet with approval on the part of the Indian 

• The continental mannfactureis generally send 
their goods to England to receive a veneer of 
British, workmanship and send these goods to the 
colonies to take advantage of the Colonial Prefer- 
ence Hence the colonies are forced to change the 
conditions of Preference and insist on the increase 
of British Labour or material in the goods from 
the 25 pc. limit to a higher figure so as to prevent 
the Anglo-Continental goods from obtaining Pre- 
ference. 
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people. Without n frank and explicit 
recocnition of race-equality and the throwing 
open of rightful opportunities for an all- 
round development the conception of the 
Empire is a misnomer. Empire development 
would bo constnied as a clever device and 
mask for tJie profit of the white race 
alone. It might have faith in the arrogant 
belief that (hat it alone is socially efficient to 
c.arry out the tnisteeship idea of the un- 
developed black and brown races of the earth. 
It might pursue the White Australia Policy* 
and the White Soutii Africa Policy Bat 
they have essentially misunderstood (he 
objects of the Indian people who have settled 
there. Neither Great Britain nor the Domi- 
nions ba\e realised the correct attitude of 
the Indian mind in the matter of Indian 
immigration. Indian people do not desire 
political control in Eenyn or in any other part 
of the Dominions It is racial and legal in- 
equality which they consider as injustice 
The Indian people have a strong sus- 
picion that this policy of Imperial develop- 
ment would disable the indigenous industrial 
system to adjust itself to the complex 
conditions that would prevail if Bnti«h 
manufactures were to be sold iu India Die 
dispossessed idustnnlists would be forced to 
return to the land and grow the necessary 
food'StuiTs for satisfying the Impenat demands 
This is the reason why there is an undue 
emphasis of late in the matter of co-ordi- 
nation of agricultural research in the differ- 
ent provinces Since the time of Lord 
Mayo the Indian government knew pretlv 
well that Indian interests lie solely lU (he 
development of agncaltural potentialities bnt 
their half-hearted attempts in this line have not 
proved to be of much benefit Just at a time 
when the provincial goveroinents have been 
doing their best for the improvement of 
their industrial condition the policy of 
developing ngricultnre is considered to be an 
all-important matter Even for the selec- 
tion of the right person for the TIccregal 
Chair agricnlhiral knowledge has become an 
indispensable qualification India wnnld be 
really grateful if even at this late hour the 
real handicaps on our agricultural Mfoation 
are understood aright and the lancet applied 


• A croed account of fJ)e White Ansfrohs Policx 
ran be had in Myra Willard'!. “HistoJT of the 
White Australia Polivy”--rP 
Arnold Wncht Porulation — T> 122. This 

n,Xr critic"*^ this^V^x'S’. ^"stratai 

Policy” as sheer intcm.ational mmsticc. 


at the proper place to heal the disease 
Scientific Research is not the only thing 
required to benefit the present lot of our 
agriculturists. The over emphasis on research 
to the comjmrative neglect of the important 
problems of credit and marketing facilities 
TToaJd make their laudable attempts an 
absolute failure. 

The revival of the Imperial development 
idea might have indirect effect on the Indian 
finance policy. Every time the fervour of 
imperialistic erpansion catches hold of the 
Tory party Indian finances are bound to 
suffer to a certain evfeiit. Whenever the 
RussLan bogey was trotted out the strength- 
ening of our frontier policy was resorted to 
Imperial ambitions in Asia are more disas- 
trous for os than our own famines and other 
epideraic-s. The currency shortage and the 
railway waggon shortage that we cxperieDCcd 
during the recent warwasno doubt dneto the" 
drain of both to the 3Ie«potamian region iu 
Southern Asia. So long as Indiau Defeuces 
.ind foreign relations are not handled by 
Indian Statesmen there would be the danger 
of onr resources being used for (he fnrtiier- 
ing of Iropenalisfic ambitions say British 
Navalism io the Pacific The present illiteracy 
and the great burden cfdisea«e would reji.iia 
urattacked for lack of funds Old age pen- 
sions. prison refoTTD. and other useful acti~ 
Mties of the Body Politic would be held up 
for want of money Tims tiio real economic 
Interests would he sacrificed on the altar of 
Empire patriotism Tariff protection, scientific 
re'carch. transport facilities, bounties, rebates, 
control of exchange and local purchase of 
government stores would be defeated .and 
given up if they run counter to the Empire 
interests Empire development must never 
be allowed to influence our policy 
which should be guided by Indian 
interests first Indiau interests second, 
and radian interests tlirongJiouf. Otherwise 
Indian resources would be considered as 
sufficient compensation for the loss of 
America, South Africa and the Ti^mioions and 
exploitationwouldgo on unchecked as before. 
The present tariff policy does not make due 
provision for the safeguarding cf the Indian 
interests. Protection is granted to firms 
inrespectivc of the fact whellier they under- 
take to train our peoples or not. 

Empire devi'lopment as understood iu the 
above sense would lead to fho improper 
utilisation of Indi.an resources and if the Indian 
L^slatiire were to champion Indian inter- 
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ests the Tory party which is beat on this 
policy would attempt to takeaway the political 
power granted to the Indian Legislature. Tho 
reversal of the policy outlined in tho 
Montford Scheme would surely result if wo 
ran counter to this Imperialistic espansion 
policy. • There would bo an attempt to 
prolong the theory of tho ruling race supre- 
macy and the legitimate aspiration of every 
Indian to guide his own country’s policy 
would be defeated. The hampering and 
cramping regulations introduced by tho 
bureaucracy would naturally result in hinder- 
ing the people from growing to their foil 
height and statnre. 

Imperial statesmen have been asking for 
real signs of genuine co-operation with tho 
boreaucracy. But if India is to become an 
active and wholehearted partner of tho 
British Commonwealth of Nations the 
Britishers most display their courage and 
imagination towards the improvement of the 
economic, political and social conditions of 
the people in India as well as outside. The 
supressioQ of the cotton exciso duty has 
quietened one source of irritation and if 


, • See The Eotclish Review— Article entitled— 
Govern or Go— p. 0,8 Jan. 1923. 


other causes for national irritation are 
remored the Indian people would not lag 
behind in matters of Imperial cooperation. 
Thera is no strong body harbouring anti- 
Impcrial sentiment in India. The repeal of 
tho oppressive laws suppressing political 
action, the abolition of racial discrimination 
in criminal trials, the new policy of reducing 
opiom export from India, a sincere carrying 
out of tho Indianisation of the Army, tho 
creation of a squadron as a modest beginning 
of a Royal Indian Navy, the initiation of new 
policies lu Railway Administration and trafhc 
control, the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture are all instances which 
prove the influence of the Legislature over 
the Executive. A small white bureaucracy 
cannot control for ever the political destiny 
of a vast population rapidly attaining 
national consciousness. Armed strength 
alone would perpetuate their rule for some 
time longer but how long would this domi- 
nation survive? National faith and national 
will is becoming sufficiently strong and 
resolute. It behoves then that serious 
attempts should bo made to fuse the British 
and Indian elements in ties of everlasting 
strength. 


JIBDI/EVAL INDIA « 


^OOKS on mediroval Indian history are very rare. 
xJ Elphinstone's survfw, in spite of its snlstanttal 
qaahty, is out of date in many rspects and 
Lane Poole’s sketch, splendid as it is, appears in- 
sufficient to-day. Prof. Jadonath Sarkar is a real 
pioneer in reopening the whole field of re*5carch 
and Ais monumental works have become indispen- 
sable guides to_ the iluseum of Jlughal history. 
Now another Hindu scholar, Mr. Ishwan Piasaa. 
hM come forward to illumine the dark recesses of 
the pre-3lnghal period and promises to extend his 
researches into the JIushai period as well. One 
feels that he has spared no pains to make his 
survey as TOmprehensive as possible Specialists 
in the handling of Arabic and Persian sources may 
tod faults here and there and his flourish of 
Tu’got and Burke, of Jlcmmsen and Croce may 
stnke as a little academic and out of context, 
yet hi3 book would be welcomed as a very usefnl 


* ikJiaecal India From 647 A. D. to the Mughal 
Connupst, bv Ishw.iri Prasad, M. A., LL. B . pp. 
XX\IX-l-C03, Piibl'shed by the Indian Press, 
Allahabad. 


and up-to-date handbook by the teachers and the 
students of our oolteges. 

There is another good point which recommends 
tho book to our attention. The history of Jlcdiaeial 
India is generally considered to be svno- 
nymons with the history of Moslem India This 
posUivo distortion of nisfon'caf notions is due 
simply to the fact that very few historians of 
Moslem India were competent to handle or even 
eonscions of tho existence of the Hindu Eonrees 
Of eonfemporary lodian history. Mr. Ishwan Prasad 
may legitimately take pride m the fact that he 
has broken through that UDliistorical self- 
complacency of the Islamists and to unfold before 
our eyes the tableaux of Indo-Moslem history m 
which the vanquished Hindus pl.^ as irapor^t 
a part as the t (cforiows Jlosleins Be it recorded 
to the credit of the author that he . renders full 
justice to the Islamic conquerors of Hindu India : 

“The Islamic conquest did not prove, an un- 
mixed evil. It established imperial unity m place 
of tho system of hostile states, and taught the 
people to respect a singlo .authority in the country. 
It added a new element of youthful vigour to our 
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national stock and introduced a new culture -whicU 
deserves to be appreciated The Jlnslim 
manners and customs leavened the habits 
of the upper class Hindus and much of the polish 
and refinement that we find in modem soaety 
is duo to them. The Muslims introduced a new 
lauKuase. into the country with a wonderful liter- 
ature of its own and by constructing noble edifices 
tliey brought about the renaissance of the Indian 
Art.” 

As a general stock-taking of Moslem contribu- 
tion to Indian history, the above statement is 
all right But when ilr. Ishwari Prasad adduces 
the above as proofs against the finding of Prof. 
Jadunath Sartar he overshoots the mark. Mr. 
Sarkar states ; 

“When a class are publicly depressed and 
harassed by law and executive, caprice alike, they 
merely content themselves with dragging on an 
animal existence. With every generous instinci 
o! the soul crushed out of them, with inteltectua) 
culture merely adding a keen edge to their sense 
of humiliation, the Hindus could not be expected 
to produce the utmost of which they were capable 
.. -..The barrenness of the Hindu intellect ana the 
meanness of spirit of the Hindu upper classes 
are the greatest condemnation of Muhammadan 
rule in Indu. The tslamio political tree judged by 
its fruit was an utter failure.” 

Mr. IswariPrasad contests the above statement 


whole” (p. 613) Diit the author seemed to have 
forgotten that in his statements, a few Jraes ahead 
(p. 612), he had substantially .agreed with Prof 
Sarkarwhenhe said 'The Hindus were overtaxed 
••■They were excluded from high offices and u> such 
circumstances of distrust and humiliation native 
talent became dwarfed nod stunted and never 
got aa opportunity of showing itself. So we 


cannot understand how the author could make 
the ‘Islamic rule” resrwnsille for the appearance 
01 'men like Bamananaa. Chaitanya, Tulsi Das and 
'Todar Mai ” This seems to be a palpable confusion 
of historical issues. That the Hindu mind "soared 
to the highest pilch and gave expression to the 
noblest tnitlis” is not so much tifcausi" of the 
Islamic rule but inspUc of it. The Islamic empire, 
like many other empires, failed because of the 
incapacity to evolve a higher order of political 
ethics which could reconcile the claims of the 
government and the governed on a lasting and 
equitable basis We grant, however, that the desert 
of imperialistic caprices aud communal intolerance 
was redeemed by the superb oasis of the regime 
of Akbar the Great. But this noble exception only 
proves the rule. As an exception, however, it is 
unique, iu that age and we are tJiankful to Islam 
for giving to world history the portrait of such 
a great souL It ^ as Akbar’s policy of tolerance 
and confidence, continued mure or less under 
Jehaogir and Shah Jehan that bore the noblest 
fruits m the tree of Indo-Islamic culture. That 
is why Sikandra, Delhi and Agra Iiave become 
veritabfe places of pilgrimage for the art-Iovers 
all the world over. In architecture and beaux- 
arts. IQ music and mysUca! literature. Hindu India 
has been enriched sumptously by the Muslim 
eollaboratora and all gratitude is due to them. 
But It cannot be disputed tlut Islam as a politteal 
expenraent ro India is a failure. 

We are thankful to Prof. Ishwari Pmsad for 
presenting this comprehensive and thought-pro- 
voking study and we expect his future Tolames 
with eagerness 

The publishers, the Indian Press Ltd. of 
Allahabad, deserve fuJ) praise for showing how pnnN 
ing in India may be both acurate and artistic. V e 
wish the author and the publishers every success. 

K.N. 


INDIAN PERIODIOALS 


Missionary Education in a Free India 
Rai Sahib L S. Jha M. A writes on the 
above subject in the March number of the 
Kaiioiial Christian Council Ucttetc He is 
awaro that tbo people of India intensely dis- 
like the idea of foreigners dominating any 
branch of the Indian educational syistero. but 
still hopes for a future for the 3li<sionary 
educational institution, provided these 
institutions give up the practice of imparling 
religious instruction and concentrate only on 
tlie following : 

Cl) To train pupils fa undersfaDding the value 
of time, in developirp msthctic taste, and in the 
practical aspects of life. 


(ii) To continue to tram pupils, but even more 
intcnsivelv than before, m social service. 

till) To continue more intensively than beioro 
the phj-sical tramiog of the nstog generation. 

(i») To give p-irticuhr help m the education o' 
girls and women. 

It) To provide for fJie education of pupils who 
particularly want to master the English LinguaffC 
and phooelicfi and literature, also for those who 
want to learn the modcra Europe.an languages . 

(vi) To provide for the education of minontiOT. 

(vii) And last, but not the least, to domonsira'o 
the latest methods of education and training which 
may have l-een successfully introduced in 

ana America, c. g, the Jlonlesson method, tn^o 
Dalton plan, methods of plivsical and moral mf* 
traction ndopfed hr such bodies as Voung Aien » 
and Young \Vomen\ Christian Associations, fuu* 
cation through work as tried at the Tusknijeo ins' 
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iitute or the various Avays for the measurement of 
untelligence or moral development which are 
tned m the West, 


Christian ts Moslem Missionaries 
■r 

In the same journal llr. John A. 
Suhhan writes on the Challenge of Islam to 
•Christianity and exhorts Christians to tafee np 
the challenge. He begins by giving an account 
of early rivalries between the two religions 
Then he says; 

Since the nineteenth century there is a change in 
the methods of ita proselytising "What is no longer 
possible now by direct or indirect persuasion is 
accomplished by preaching and organizing their for- 
ces and by multiplying literature, magazines and 

f iapers. Several institutions have been started 
or the training of controversialists and of propa- 
gandists of the Muslim faith. In 1914 leading 
Muhammadans opened an association in Delhi, 
undei the title or Na^rat-ul-.^Iaarlfal-Qor4Dla for 
the trainmg of Muhammadan rmssionanes inti- 
mately acgu^nted with their own religion, and 
e<iuipped with the knowledge of English and other 
modem languages. Another Tbcofogical College 
^adwatm Dlloa, the Al Azhar of India, is going 
to be extended, and as appeal baa receoUv been 
made (and has been generously responded to by 
3Ius!iffis) for sew hostels having separate blocks 
for studenta from each province in India The 
Theological College at D^band is assuming a 
missionary aspect. In 1915. in Bengal, the ‘Society 
of Learned Men’ started the 'Muslim Mission.’ 
which represents and controls the aggressive pro- 
iiagaoda of Militant Islam. Another association 
Ishaat Islam’ (the propagation of Islam! has sent 
a nussion to England, where, with tl’obn? as 
their centre, thej' are carrying on their propagimda 
fairly /uccessfuUy. and have also open^ stations in 
Amenai and Africa. Never was Islam so aggressive 
in the days of (ta temporal decline as it is to-day. 

If the whole of the acconnt is true it 
proves two things. Firstly, that the Christiaos 
-are fairly up against it and, secondly, that 
those Moslems who blame other religionists 
for organising against them are not jostified 
ID so doing. The writer continues 
. Never have Muslim writers devoted so moch 
time and energy to producing anti-Christian litera- 
mre in English, Urdu and Bengali as today. 
Never were men and money devoted to such an 
evtent to spreading Islam and opposing Chnstia- 
nity as now. Muslim physicians, engineers, traders, 
pleadere, teachers, .professors, even shop-keepers, 
are enlisted as missionaries to devote their leisure 
hotirs to preaching Islam or to wnlinE anti- 
Cnnstian pamphlets. Paid missionaries on salaries, 
ranging from Rs. 25 to Rs. 60, are enrolled to 
carry on proselytismg activities. 

As an illustration of the great progress 
"that fslam has made during recent times the 
^rriter points out that , 

Islam has penetrafed even to Tibet and aombeis 


almost 29,000 souls who believe in Muhammad. In 
Ahica where the spread of Islam is surprisingly 
rapid and where when the Christian Church suc- 
ceeds in gaming one convert Muslims boast of 
fifty proselytes, Muhammadans number about 43 
millions It is still more surprising to find them 
irambenng 200.000 in America and 20.000 in 
Austral^ lands which were not known to the 
early pioneer’s of Istam. In Europe they number 
almost 2.400,000.. So vast is the spread of Islam. 
Is a nation with such a formidahfe population, 
scatteied all over the world, to be neglected by 
the Church ? Is such negligence consistent ivith 
the command of the M: ster, ‘Go you unto all the 
world and preach the Gospel’ ? How many mis- 
sionaries, are devoted in India' to the conversion of 
69 million Sfuslims ? What methoik are being 
employed ? What steps are being taken to make 
an approach to them who sit in the darkness of 
Islam ? 

Thewriterdoes not convince one why with 
its “darkness” Islam should present such an 
attractive front to would-be converts. It is 
evident that people are attracted by Islam 
because of certain innate excellences and not by 
mere “daitness ” He then works himself 
up into the highest pich of fanatical zeal and 
cries : 

Islam, like. QoUatb. armed with low morallt; 
and carnal teachisg., has proclaim^ its challenge 
ID a voice that is heard even in the camp of toe 
soldiers of the Cross, and has cost from its hand 
a huge lion gauntlet of blasphemous literature in 
the sight of the Church, and with the act has cried 
aloud. ‘I del}' the soldiers of the Cross this day 1 
Send forth your champion that he may fight with 
me.’ Now should it be said, as it is today the 
boast of Islam. ‘The whole heart had gone out of 
the men ?’ Mho of the soldiers of the Cross will 
go and meet the clialleoge and say, “Thou comest 
to me with the sword of blasphemy, and with 
the spear, of persecution, and with the shield of 
low morality, but I come to thee in the name of 
the Father whom thou hast grieved ?’ And to him 
who is determined to fight like David, it may be 
with only five stones .in his sling, the promise of 
the Lord re with him, ‘Mr grace is sufficient for 
thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 
Who, therefore, ivill resMnd ; ‘I will go in the 
strength of the Lord God ; I vrill make mention of 
Thy nghteonsness, even of Thine only,’ for "The 
Gospel of Cbnst-' is the power of God unto 
salvation.” • 


Wanted; Indian Propaganda in England 
Major Graham Pole emphasises the need 
for carrying out effective propaganda in 
England by Indians in the Indian i^eiicic 
for February. He opens hi« article with the 
following words: 

Freedom is the birth-right of every haman 
being and of every nation. Believing that, some 
of us in England have taken upon ourselves the 
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of Irjinii to <onvcrt oiir fellow rountrymcn 
to the idea that Indians nnd not EnKliskmen aro 
tlic milt peibons to decide \\ hctlier Iniia is lit 
for ficlf-Kovernmcnt. nnd wlnt Uic nature of tlikt 
Rclf-Kovcrninent fihould l>o Tlio arjjumcnt that wo 
nro tnisieeH for tlio down-lroddeti masses Im l>een 
esplodetl hy the fact that the masses aro no less 
down-trodden after ono hundred and fifty years 
of our rule and a pood deal less wen-euncaled 
then ats'ain ono finds m Eomo Indian States, under 
Indain rule, cilueation on a much higher IotcI 
than obtains under the llrltish Itaj. The dKshard 
clement in England has to a great extent given 
up tho ’ trustee” . argument and frankly states 
that wo aro in India for our oum bcnclit and intend 
to stay there for the saino purpose. 

In his opinion England is nrerflowing 
with sympathy fur tlioso who aro fighting 
lor Indian Swaraj \ only tho sympathy is 
potential and needs a few years’ intensive 
propaganda to bo given an active shape. Tlio 
Englishmen are only ignorant of Indian 
conditions and that is why they are delaying 
tlio granting of Swaraj to India Says the 
writer: 

This lack of knowledge can only be overcome 
by proraganda. t>y lectures, debates, pamphlets, 
books and newspaper articles If we could keep 
up a constant stream of these throughout the 
whole country for even two or three rears the 
battle of Indian Swaraj woul(b be woo. But there 
are only a few of us to do it. and we pet little or 
no help to speak of from India. Indian Swami 
can only come by one of two methods, either by 
a Bill passed by the Brinsh Parliament or by 
revolution in India The second method is untbin- 
kahle and in any event would result in untold 
suffering for the masses. Tho only alternative then 
IS a Bill in the British Parliament. Such a Bill has 
been produced with a fair measure ^ backing 
from members of all parties m India The Com* 
moDwe^th of India Bill nas had its first readiog 
in Parliament and that or any other Bdt would 
bo sure of success provided there were a fair 
me.ssure of unity behind it m India But the 
Indian parlies are divided 

But whoever told Major Graham 
Pole that the Commonwealth of India Bill 
sort of Freedom was the aim of the Indians? 
Is it merely parly spirit that has kept it 
from getting universal support in fodia? Wb 
have had enough of English made Ihings. ' 
Will our freedom too be branded Slade 
in England ” 


European rountrics as regards faeililies for jostal 
delivery, she is ccrLiinly decidedly inferior to 
England and America in this matter. }.et us take 
the big towns as our standaid of comparison. Ip 
Calcutta we have cot seven rounds of rosial deli- 
very bpgining will) 7-30 cr 8 A.jM. m tlicmomicg 
and ending with 7-30 in the eicning In Ijocdon 
the Postman comes and knocks at your dpor 8 or 

9 times a day, his last welcome visit being alout 

10 or tO-30 at night- This delivery late at night 
IS no doubt very higlily convenient as letters that 
arrive In the afternoon or evening, from the pro- 
vinces. do not lie overnight at the Post office 
but reach their destination at the quickest possible 
opportunity. Then again, England probably scores 
off better Ilian any other country as regards swift 
transmission of letters. A letter posted before 9 
O’clock at night in any oidinary post tor will 
reach you in any part of E'ngland the very hrst 
thing * m the morning. If one is fortunate enoogh 
to receive pleasant letters, his or her dav begins 
well with a savoury breakfast and epistles that 
never fail to put one in good humour. America 
hoiog loo vast, does not enjoy this supreme tcoo. 
France. Germany, Switzerland and Italy are dis- 
tinctly worse off in this respect- 

As regards .ordinary postal delivery, the Con- 
tinental Countries do not compare favourably with 
India, the rounds of the Postman in Pans, Bru«sel’. 
Borne, Berlin etc, being only 3 or C times and the 
iastiiost being at Cor C-30 pu. And I think it would 
not be too unkind to s-sy that Italy and Belgium 
really bear a good deal to learn from India. 
Tbmgs are in such a hopeless condition in Italy 
that It sometimes takes a couple of days for a 
letter to reach its destination within the same 
Country. Out there cannot be the faintest shadow 
of a doubt that India still lags behind so far as 
very swift me.'tcs of transmission (of letters) are 
concerned. In London. Pans, Berlm etc, there are 
s^ial facilities for delivery quickly of a letter or 
Card from any part of the town to any other— say 
ID an hoar’s time, at a little extra cost. In London 
it IS known as the Despatch or Express System 
and in Pans, the Tube*' System, as the letters or 
Cards are rolled up and put inside tutos and 
transmitted underground (by electncy) to their 
destination lo a very short space of time. Then m 
England, lettera and Cards can also be sent froin 
onei'Iace to another viz Oxford to London, Oxford 
lo Cambnge and so on, through the Express Post 
if one IS ready to spend only 2 or d pence extra. 
India certainly should make honest efforts .to 
follow up other Countries as regards these swift 
means of communication 


Postal Efficiency of India Compared 
Mr K D Ghose B A. (Oxon) Bar-at-I>aw 
writes' in Labour regarding the efficiency of 
the Indian postal system as compared with 
that of other lauds. He «ays: 

■\Vhilo India compares favourably with certain 


Good Conditions for Women Weavers 
Sln-Dharaum gives us the following iu* 
foTmahoQ 

The conditions of labour for its 400 wonten-em- 
ployces 10 the Trichur Weaving JIill®. Cochin 
State aie veiy far. Pajment is wade by 
piecework and the same for women and men. 
Women, however, work for nine hours while 
men go on for ten, ^vhich results in I) omen 
making more money than the women I' hen an 
emplojce is going to have a Ijaby she is given 
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three E?onths’ full pay ■srithout ^rorJ. to corer 
tiie iwnod T?heD she and the baby need care and 
rest. The liealth of the thonsand workers in that 
mil', is exceptiomlly pood m a lesnll of the fine 
ventilation and the pood filanninp of the ikuildinps. 
Beauty also has not been overlooked as the 
frontape of the mills has been carried out in the 
artistic style of ardutecturc charaoferishe of 
Cochin houses and it is a pleasure to look at the 
place There are plenty of trees in its compound 
and some of the tall cocoanut-palm tops seem to 
l>e peerinp into the upper work rooms co-operalinp 
in the busy life within. It is impressive to see the 
Cochin women so expert in handiinp the immense 
c'ectrical power which turns 10.000 spindles 


Spanish Girl Wonder 

Eieven-year-old Hildeparde-Fernandez Carbal- 
leira who matriculated at the University at the 
ape of seven, has now finished three of the 
necessjjT courses for the Biclielor of Arts desrree 
and IS receiving the applause of court and country 
for W precoi'lty. 

IMdecarde is credited with liariop learoed to 
read at the phenomenal age of eleven months, 
ficp Infest tnumpli was a special session of the 
federated Society for the Procection of Animals 
and Plants, convok*’! to award her individual 
honors. The Roy.al Princesses Beatriz and Cristina 
presided, and delivered to the child prodicv a 
special pnre for attainments in literature. 

At this meetiO£r, Hildegarde drew eothasia«tic 
aechmalioa from the andlence with an address She 
IS an accomplished linguist, and has devoted much 
of her talent to the piano 


Text Books of History 

A. Sauri Rajuln Xaidii B. A . !>. T. writes 
in The EiJucntionist on the teaching of 
history and says: 


at large, their strivings and aspirations in all 
branches of their existence. 


A Women^s International in India 

Slri Dliarma gives the following news: 

A historic women’s meeting took place in. 
January in Adyar. JIadras when women represeefn* 
lives of 25 nations met together to exchange 
greetings in the great cause of the progress of 
women and to give news of the_ chief cliaracteri- 
stics of the women’s movements in their respective 
lands. The meeting was arranged by (he Il'otnens 
Indian A«sociation. whose President, 3[rs. Jmaraja- 
daso. presided, and who felicitously christened it 
the fir*t International Conference of Women in 
India. The occasion was auspicious for such a 
gathering owing to the hundreds of delegates 
who had come from all ends of the earth to attend 
the Jubilee of the Theosophical Convention, and 
the list of countries alone will show how vaned 
was the interest o' the speeches:— Russia. Sweden 
Norway, Holland. Gennanv. France. Egypt, England, 
Poland, Tugo-Slavia, The Un’ted Stales of Amenca, 
South Amiirica. Australia. Japan and India. Fronr 
the problem of the geisha life of slavery for 
prostitution in Japan, through the problem of 
purdah in India, and of ignorance and dirt 
in Egypt, the aftermath burdens of war and 
the politiad possibilities of women in Europe, 
to the pressing seed for economio equality 
in lodustnal America, tliere is s nog round 
the world of great muses relating to 
the happine.ss of women which is like a nag of 
Saturo. the Hinderer. binding women’s frewom 
and se)f.expres5ioD, but the meeting disclosed that 
(here IS also a great hand of yoraea dedicated to 
the realease of their sisters in all lands. Together 
(her were gaining strength for a good fight 
through happy friendship, through increase of 
knfwledge, and through spiritual union conse- 
crated (o (be sem'ce of the humaaity of (be whole 
world 


A Lead from an Indian State 


So fir. the text looks for Indian History which 
have been putihshvd and are being used in schools 
ii,va\ trxmtfnQ\T tm\y with miVitary and poiiticai 
transvctions. History is the story of a nation 
and Its development and progress through the cen- 
times. As Such political and military aspoHs 
'“’ut ?° j aspects of a natioa^s history 

which deserve notice and study. The life of a 
nation is wide and deep and has m.mv and vari- 
O'ls aspects ; so. they hive all to studied, 
inc barometer of the rts.il progress of a nation 
IS tlio condition of the people at large ; and 
history, to be true and faithful, should try and 
jjjrtray that condition. Therefore, not merely (mould 
the potilical and militiry transactions in the life 
of anation he treated of. lut the social, rotigious 
and ciilfunl a.si>ect3 sliould also come in for 
Me^uate attention and treatment. Toacheis o! 
Indian llistpiy therefore should not merely give 
the mihUry facts of lndt,ia History 

tut should try and portray the life of the rcople 


^\^llle the chief Indian Legislatures have been 
debating and debating whetJier they will raise 
the Age oi Consent to or t4 years oi age and 
finally conld bring themselves only to raising it 
one year, from 12 to 13, an Indi.iii State has forg- 
ed ahead and the Ruler of the Mom State and 
his people have taken the bold step of raising the 
Age of Consent to IG years by the promulgation 
of a new law. Morvi is a small State in Oujerat 
near the Onlf of Cutch and not far from that 
other progressive State of K^kot which wa.s the 
first to open its iLtxnslative Council to women and 
which now ho-s several women mcml-ers of its 
Itarliament. ^Ve congratulate the Ruler of Slorvi 
on having accomplished this mucli needed reform 
and in having Bet a fine example to the bureau- 
cracy, Ills action earned through in spite of the 
orthodox people shows the Indian Oovcrnm*mt 
what Indians would do if left to thcra'clves. The 
pre^nt system of Government in Bntisn India is 
r^Iy a prc.it hindrance to tMxrial Reform, for al- 
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rno>t (nvari.»li|y it is nfi-afil to inctir sny un* 
Ifll'ijlanty not no-cs^iry lor its own vurposon. it 
(ionn the »c;dfs on tiio riMo of tousfrratiro 
anil rca' tioiiary clciiii'nls 


Fundamentals of good Education 


'Dip Jiiiliaii J'ilurchr jMiljlUliei an article 
on ‘’wlint is til* ant Ly Nntfonnt Kducalion" 
Ijy 5tr. T. V. Ai>i>asundnram M. K». 
in vhicli tiio writer points out the followini' 
ns essential features of national cJiication. TJi© 
nrlielo evidently was not t'riltcn with a view 
to enliffiifon Str Ahdur iiahini; hut it trotild 
prosido fialutari' roadini; to the fiery kniKlit 
who traces hack cverytlilnR in the Ren^aii 
Mahomedans’ brain to the cultural traditions 
of lin;;i{ad and Damajicus. 


(1) , A fundamental (hiae; ia a Rchcmcofnational 
education is ihit the ormn of educaiion ahoiild be 
the puMl'a mclhrr toneua To l«c e»lurJMod la a 
l30{;iiai;e other than one’s vehicle of Ihotwht must 
cramp tntellcvtml devclop^ment , in all kinds of 
ways. In our ju(l8m'‘nt. il Ih" pupil is educalol in 
hiH mother toneue. there will bo a Rponiaociiy ©I 
mental unfotdini; pa^sioa in. aympatliy inro larccr 
areas of interests and aiiiTity. 

<-’> Atnin, Ihe oootent of the edMcnfioni} 
thoiiaht must Isstarecly Indian, llistoncsil traili- 
tmiis must not Ic elimm.sied. and our teachers and 
students ahonld know wlat is our share in the 
hentasQ of the cu«ioms of the mcc lodian history 
must l>o Uualit with the prevision of a scholar and 
wiUi the p.vsion of an Indian pstnot If wear© to 
teach anthmctic. the sums must deal lireety with 


Ids <.srfer ns an apnii'*'! entomolocmt and ksid the 
founiUtmii of his lulure leptuition la the West 
Indies ho fprsed from 'Jfb'/'IJX'J, aid did much 
vjluabh work. 

In April I’fCjl, ho was appoinfed to Ihc laOi/a 
Aenciiliiiral hervic* as Kntcimoloifist to the Ooiiem- 
rnent of JdiIu (Imperil! Kiifomofotfisl) and loinej 
at Klimt. Him Ilc-adutisrurn weie transferred to 
Muiiflarpor in OefoU-r JpfJJ and to J'usajn ifay 
VfCt. Kic iws4*nt Kniomoioincvil PcsHion of the 
I'lilpps I^lioratoncs was onrsnized under his 
Riipprvision. lie worked in this country for moe 
years and dunni; this i>prio<l aintnbutcu numeroas 
tiai.t-ni on fndim Kntomofoiry and wrote iiis mwt 
useful iMwk '’IndiiSn Jns<*tt IVsts" {VM), and jro; 
diiml his inannmcntal work "ladisn ln«eet Lila 
llttlU). In 1!)IU Ills tirr>t son iIichI at I'usa. and this 
M'l L«-ft!arement was tho m-iin raoso of his Jeannf 
this eniintry. lie rcsitmed his post on 
Nosemtjer. 1912 

On his return to Tnsland Msxwell-I>'froy was 
appointed tho llrst Professor of Hntomoloify at Ih* 
Imperial Cnfleire of Seicoec and Teohnoloify. where 
he creaicd a centro of entomoloffical education and 
resrareli which atfraefed Rluclenls from aJl over 
the Kmpirc and Rent out tmiocd entomolomsts to 
oserj' eeropr of the world. , 

iMrine IfH.VIO. MaxwclM/'froy rcrinited loda 
as Impenal Silk {specialist and pre«eiitcd a report 
on the development of senculture which will for 
ever remain a sourco of help and inspimtion to 
ihose esiruted on the cstcnsion of (h/s todastry, 

Ills Rcrvices were Rctiired bv the Jlilitary 
Rejwrtojcftt m 1!)1C and wjiJj ibo rank of a Toir* 
Mrary l.ieul-Coloncl he was attached to the 


Sicaopotsmia Kxpciiitionary Force, and put in 
charve of the Hr problem. 

Uurinir 191708. he was attached as Entomo* 


bemnnioff roi)«t be made wjth Indian litany and 
not with the llotany of a foreiim land The Rame 
idea can bo worked out in the field of Poetry. 
l>ram.s and Art 


Late Professor Harold Maiwell-Lefroy 


3J, Husixin jrives a short account 

of tho hfo of Prof Maxnell-Lefroy in The 
Agricxiltural Jovmal of India as follows 
Tho news of the traffic death of Professor 
rtarold Jlaxwetl-Lefroy was rwived with a 
feeboff of keen personal loss by all his old coJl^ 
ainies, his many pupils and his numerous Inraus 
in India, where he was so well known and so 

"^'^Ilarof^^MMwell-Lefroy was bom on 
Januarr, 1877. Ho received bis eduration »» if»l* 
borouch College and Liok's College Cambnd^ 
Md ID 1893 ffiaduated with a First Cla's jn the 
Natural Sciences Tripos. It was at the tfniv^ty 
of Carabndee that he rame in contact with the 
ireat entomolopof Dr. Sharp, on whose suffeeshtm 
^went to the West , Indies and jomed tho ^ 

penal Department of Agriculture. There he started 


11© was tho ilonotary Curator of the In'ect 
flouso. Zoohmoal Oardens, London, for tbo last 
12 years 

Professor IT. Jlaxwcll-Lelroy bad a very vast 
and vaned espcrienro of cntomoloeical wort and 
po'sessed an enormous store of knowledge based 
on personal observations, and his death baa made 
a breach in the rank of applied entomologists 
which It wiJh be difScuit to fill. 

Ills maffnetio personality afTecfed all who .came 
ID contact with bun, and he infused in bis 
workers and pupils the same enthusiasm for wort 
which he hiin®elf ro>:eessed Oenerations of students 
at the Impenai College of Science and^ Technib 
logv will hear of his seal and emfhusiasm tor 
Entomolffr. bi? eympaiby for his pupils and his 
oniiely to render evety possible assistance to those 
who dcRcrved it. In India, he will bo long remem- 
bered by his co-workers as a ffenerous officer 
and a perfect gentleman. 

The treacherous darkness of the unknown has 
claimed many victims from amemgst the ranfe m 
scieatisls and on© moro name has now been addM 
to the roU of honour. To a wamor death on in© 
battle front is the greatest glory, and what deata 
is more glorious than that of a wamor who. m 
pursuit of knowledge, falls hghting against the 
most temWe eneray of mankind-^gnonuioe. anu 
Ilardd ilarwell-Lefroy was lulled in action on 
14th OcU^r. 1925. 
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Progress in Agriculture in India 
The same journal also publishes an 
account of recent progress made in India’s 
agriculture with special reference to the 
work done by tbo Gorernmect DeparfmeDt 
of Agriculture. Kegarding the improvement 
effected in the principal crops we are told: 


The improvetnent of wheat ■which is the main 
food crop of the people of Upper India, and which 
•^as srown in an area of over dl million acres 
last year, has been carried out mainly on asncul- 
tural stations in the Indo-Gangetic plains of 
Northern India. The work done in evolvioK heavy 
yieHmg rust-resistant tjpes of (rood milimir and 
pakinK qualities, similar m class to Manitoba wheats 
suitable both for internal conaumplioa and export 
is one of the finest acbieveraenta of the department. 

• No vanety of any other crop is so well-known 
in India tCHlay aa the wheats commonly known 
as Pirn 4 and Pusa 12. These were evolved at 
the Imperial Aqncultural i{esean.h lostitulo at 
Pusa. and are now being grown m an area of 
about I'ft million acres: the area is gradually increas- 
ing not only in the Uniied Provinces and the 
Punjab, but also in the Peshawar Valley, North 
Sind. Kathiawar, the Central Provinces, the Nilgiri 
Kills, the Southern Sbaa States and the Siml.% 
HilU. They hive, too, made for themselves a 
home even in far distant Australia where they 
have at several agricultural show* earned off first 
prizes In the Punjab, S.k and Puniab II are the 
two varieties whu'h had moat favour In the United 
Provinces, the Pusa selections and Cawnpore 13 
are widely grown. In the Nonh-'Vest Frontier 
Proviooe, Pusa 4 has completely established its 
superiority over the local wheats In every wheat- 
growing province the improved departmental wheats 
are slowly ousting local varieties. 

The premier crop of India both as regards 
area and oiitiurn is rice. Oo the averaze it occu- 
pies pearly 30 percent, of the total culuvated area 
in India; this amounted last year to over 78 
mi'hon acres. In the rice-crowing iirovipces 
difijment varieties have been isolated and t^ted 
under varying soil and climatic conditions. Iho 
most promising varieties have been propagate on 
■Government or on private seed farms and largo 
Kjuaotities of the improved seed given out to cul.i- 
vators. The area sown last Tear with improved 
seed supplied bv Agricultural Departments amoua- 
AjTflJhlf' juivse,' Juii’.ihir.y' j isai* 
of the total area now cropped with improv^ 
rices, for cultivators are themselves slowly propa- 
gating and diMnbuting these improved juddies. 
The improved Indrasail, Kataktara and uud^^har 
paddies of Bengal, the Bhondu and Gorroad 
selections of (he Central Provmccs and (he Dahai 
^ of Dihar and Orissa are now household words m 
their respective nee tracts. 

Another crop of great importance in India js 
-cotton, the area under which rose to 23 ntiUion 
^rcs last year. Of late years the Indian crop has 
been extremely important in the world’s markets 
owing to the fact that the yield of Amcncau 
cotton has been below normal. The export demand 
for Indian cotton has risen in consequence; English 
spinners takings rose from 67.00O bales in 1922 
to 176000 m 1923 and 257,000 bales in 1924 
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Much of this cotton was of superior staple. As 
tbo world’s demand for this fibre is mci easing 
faster than the supply a period of hign prices 
would apiiear to be inevitable. 

The area under improved varieties evolved by 
Agricultural Dep-iitinents amounted last year 
to over 2V* million acres, of wUicb the graifer part 
was sown with long staple cotton of the American 
type. In the Eunjab the area under Punjab-Amencan 
type is now repoited to be well over two-thirds of a 
a million acres. The area under Cambodia— a some- 
what similar type of exotic cotton grown in 
5ladnm— exceeded 20U.00U acres last y&ir. In 
Uufubay and the Central Provinoes. (oo, the area 
being sown with seed of improved vareities is 
raptmy increasing. 

Great progress is claimed to have been 
made in the breed of sugarcane, ^e are 
told; 

Twenty years ago it was supposed that sugar- 
cane IQ India did not produce fertile seed and 
that (here was liiile scope therefore for improving 
the crop by selection. Dr. Barber, a member of 
the Indian Agricultural Service, dispelled this 
idea by rai»iug tbcms-iods of seedlings from cano 
seed at Coimbatore— a discovery which has enabled 
the department to breed a very large number of 
entirelv new types, for when grown the seed 
resultant plant shows wide variations m boCaoicai, 
agnculturai and chemical cbara.ters. The promis- 
ing types evolved at Coimbatore are, after a 
preliminary test there, sent to Fma and the 
provinces for further trial. Co. 203, Co* 2tU, Co. 
213 and Co 214 are four of the most promising 
kinds evolved up-to-date. In the Punjab and the 
United Provinces Co. 203 is doing e.YC!epcionaliy 
well, while Co 210 and Co. 213. after having 
been tested at Pusa^ are now ben g grown 
ou a large .scale in North Bibar where 
they are giving from 50 to 100 per cent 
more luice per unit area than the local varieties 
common to this tract. Their introduction, in fact, 
promises to rpvolutiontze the whole sugar industry 
m this pari of India, where white sugar is manu- 
factured lu large factories On a scale not equalled 
in any oBier part of India. 

In regard to jute we are informed that : 

Two mam species of jute, namely, Corchorua 
captul^us and C oltloumts are cultivated in 
India One of the most suocesaful pieces of work 
ui‘ ilbr AbuiKn' aSjnuuilnitn' Jkpnntrtem.‘ lir Olw 
isolation of superior yielding strains of both tlieso 
species, and the distribution of seed of these trains 
to the cultivators. 

Much progress has also been made, wo are 
told, in the cultivation of imr, Utitotif, 
tobacco, oil seeds, fruit, potato, fodd'-r 
crops, cocoanut tea, coffee, beans and piiht-^. 
Cattle breeding and rearing mutt w.>ipy ea 
important place in any picture of ^yj'iciiUuTnl 
prioress. The journal says: 
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in Erglaml the improvement of catlfo hy Felective 
I)ree<liiiK was initiatefl at (hat time hy “*ReDtIemen" 
farmerPj^sNhile in India it is beinp done by Govern- 
ment. The foundation of distinct breeds is now 
bems laid by, Adricultiiral Departments; and 
improvement is being ofTected m those hisHjds 
by selective breeding, crossing, better feeing and 
housing. In this iiay the milk yield of the herd 
of Saliiwal or Montgomery cows on the Ihisa 
farm has been doubled within tlie last 15 years 
Several of these cows have given over 0.000 lb. 
of milk in a lactation period: while one of the 
cross-bred Ayrshire-Sahiwal cows in the herd has 
given t2 OOO lbs. which is about 12 rimes the 
yield ordinarily obtained from cows of draught 
breeds of this country. In y^irs to come cattle 
breeders will trace with pride the origin of thtar 
pedigree herds to the Pusa and other Government 
herds which are to be found in India to-day 
for from these herds bulls of good pedigree are 
already being supplied to cattle-owners for stud 
purposes. In this work of cattle improvement the 
Veterinary Department is rendering valuable 
assistance. The eaceJlent results obtained bv the 
Impenal Veterinary Research Institute at )fohfe- 
sar in the immunization of Jierds ^inst rinderpest 
by the simultaneous method of inoculation is 
worthy of special mention. 

Bat this deals only with the breeding 
of good cattle. They suffer from a want of 
proper food, as: 

In India generally there are no pastures worthy 
of the name, and fodder craps as such are not 
commonly grown. In most parts of the country 
Ttioreovet. many useless cattle are kept which get 
their share of the very limited supply of fodder 
available, to the detriment of those that are 
deserving of better treatment. Under these circums- 
tances no great improvement can be effected by 
better breeding without first impronng food 
supply. Better feeding i« as important as better 
breeding, in short On Government cattle breeding 
farms new fodder crops Such as berseem 
(Egyptian clover^ are therefore being grown and 
different methods of stonng fodders tested Accu- 
rate information regardiog the digestibility and 
feeding value of different cattle foodstuffs is being 
collected, and facilities for a thorough traioiug m 
animal husbandry and dairying provided by the 
opening of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and DiiiriPg at Bangalore. 


Tolstoy on Freedom of the East 


The Current Thought publishes some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Count Tolstoy in its 
February number. One deals with the freedom 
of the East. We reproduce it below . 


I know that in China thereesisis a teachtpg ira- 
nlving that the chief ruler, tho Bogdikhan, fhoald 
be the wisest and most vutnous m,.n. and that if 
he be not such.theo the subjects ^y and should 
cease to obey him. But I think that such a tcadi- 
iSr IS merely a juslifioation of power, and as un- 
sound as the teacliing of Paul circulated a 


the European nalion?, uliu.h affinn that tho powers 
«re of God. The Chinese people cannot know 
vrhellicr their emperor is wise and virtuous, just 
as the Chnstian nations could not know whether 
Our power was granted by God to this ruler and 
not to that other one who taught against him. 

These justificauoDs of power could stand when 
the evil ot power wasnot much felt by the jieople; 
not now that the majonty of men feel all the dis- 
advantages and injustice of jiower. of the power 
of one, or a few. over many, these justifications 
are not eJTective. and nations have to alter one way 
Or another their attitude to authontj-. And the 
Western nations have Jong ago made this alterahon. 
It IS now the turn of the East It is, I think, in 
Such a position that Russia and Persia. Turkey 
China now find themselves All these nations 
have attained the period when they can no longer 
remain in their former attitude towards their rulere. 
As was correctly remarked by the Russian wnter 
Qertzen, a Geogis Khan with telegraphs and 
electnc motors is impossible. If Gengi* Khans or . 
iben similar to them still exist in the East, it is 
clear that their hour has come and that thev are 
the last They cannot continne to exist both be- 
cause owipg to telegraphs and all that is called 
ciTilisatton tlicir power is becoming too oirres'ive 
and because the nations, owing to the same cinlisa- 
tiQD, feel and recognise wiUi especial keenness 
that the existence or non-existence of these Gengis 
Khans is for them not a matter of indifference as 
It used to be of old. but that almost all the cala- 
mities from which they suffer, are produced pre- 
cisely by tins Jiower to which they submit without 
any advantage to tbem«elTes but merely by habit. 

In Russia this is certainly the case. I think 
that the same is trne also of Turkey and Persia 
and CbiDo. , 

For China (his is especially true, owing to Ihe 
Peaceful disposition of its population and the bad 
oiganisation of its army, which gives tho Europesns 
the pretext of robbing with impunity Chinese iancU 
under the pretext of collisions and difference with 
the Chinese Government. 

Tlie Chmexo people cannot but feel the ncoe«- 
eity of changing its relation to power. • 


Islam and Chiistianity 

77ie fslamic World says . 

Islam and Chnstiaaity are engiged at present 
m a lite-and-death struggle, Tho Go«peI prj®' 
<hers are doing their best to win overaCTCHw^ 
pint of humanity to Christ. Tliey arc bent upon 
recruiting their evan^Iistic efforts. Although they 
Work la all creeds and i'er«ualions , 

IS ihcir special target. Rev. O. F S.iywcl! writ- 
ing ID the Chvrch ilisfionnry Ilei'ieir mikes a 
strong apjieal to work among Jlusiims. He&iye • . 

The Moslem world is accessible to the Go*P^‘ 

S never before Of the total Moslem populition 
234000.000.no fewer than four-fiftbs are now 
accessible to every method of rnKsioDarr 
and movements towards Christianity are report™ 
from Abyssinia (where there are now about lU’-'w 
converts from Islam ) Persia, and elsewhere, m 
Java there are 370110 converts and in Sumiui 
over 8000. 
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Talie again the J/irss Movmcuts of Africa and 
India.. Ereir year thonsands are enterinR the 
Churcii by baptism in Nigena, particularly Sontb- 
em Nigeria. Last year in connection Tcith C. 
M. S. alone there irere. 12,700 baptism in that 

part of Africa in India vre have a similar story. 

In the TeluffO mission of South India the Dumber 
of the Christians has doubled m the fast five 
years— it novr stands at somethinp over 68000 
for our own church, and in all Chnrches over 
320,00*1. 


The Romance of the Druse Revolt 

In the same iournal we find an interest- 
ing account of how the Druses wore led to 
revolt against the French in Syria. We give 
\t helov; in part •. 

It all happened about a year ago. Adhan. a 
wmous Bedouin Sfieilc. was suspected by (he 
French of plotting against them and they ordered 
his arrest. Adhan had once given Soltao. leader 
of the Dnises, refuge wrh his tribe in (he 
desert, and so upon hearing of the intentions of the 
trench he fled into the moootains of the Druses, 
tpwaid Crea, _where Soltan’a castle is situated. 
Several of Soltan’s men were with him 

They were already in Druse terniory. some 
four miles from the castle, when the French 
soldiers overtook them and arrested Adbao. As 
they were Jeading him away he shouted to (he 
Soltan’s men :» 

, "I am in the mountains of the Druses as 
the guest of Soltan Pasha Atrash. and I am on 
my way to liis house. 

The Druses hnrried on to Crea. to the Atrash 
Castle. \\ hen the Soltan heaid what had happened 
he burst into tears. Then he went into bis cbani- 
ticr and prayed for many hours. The nest morn- 
ing ho sent a letter to the commander of the 
trench ra^ison at the citadel at Souieda. which 
reaa ; ‘This man. though he has not set foot 
in ray house, came as my guest. I beg you. 
by our sacred laws of hospitality, to give him 
provisional freedom on my bereonal honour until 
ms case may be heard. There was no answer 
ihat niphl boltan called his two brothere and 
tive_of tus braTest warriors When thev airtved at 
bouieda . they found the iail empty. The French, 
anticjpatiDg Soltan 3 attack, had taken Adhan 
sel%e'« had banicadtd them- 

^I'tan returned to Atrash. He declared war 
on the Irench. After, sending out the genera) 
for motulimtion. which brought to Atrash within 
tl^enty.fou^ hours. 10000 superb troops, fully 
ofiuipped. Soltan calletl nut 400 men of his 
rcr^.al l«dyguarf and headed Souifda. lie in- 
tcni^ to forestall any attempt by the French to 
Tvmcrve Adhan to Damascu-s 

As they came to the top of a little hill on 
the war to the citj’ they saw on (he pfaiBS be~ 
low tnw tanks crawling, their way to the rita- 
j j instantly divined their purpose • they 

had l^n sent to tase Adhan from the fortr^ 
to Dimascus. 


As he saw the tanks lumbering over the 
plain ^Itan seemed to po mad. Then, with a 
terrible roar, he sent his horse flymg down the 
hillside. As he rode at a frantic spe^ towards 
the tanks he threw his rifle aside. The tanks— 
two-men affairs— opened fire. The bullets whis- 
tled by him On he rode. So fleet was hjs 
white horse that his men were almost 400 yards 
behind him, 

Full (lit alongside one of the ambling iron fort- 
resses he drove his horse. With one leap he 
was atop the tank. The men inside, because of 
the heat and because they had feared no attack, 
had left the hatch open, he tore his scimitar 
from his belt and dropped inside. With furious 
sweeps of blade he slew both mem 

In the meantime his men had captured the two 
other tanks and killed their crews. 

But the retaliation of the French was swift. 
They sent a message to Soltan the ne:it day 
telling him they were going to destroy his castle, 
and gave him time to remove h’s most valuable 
Then aeioflants csn&ft. dropped ttnis 
and tons of bombs on- the castles. Soon it was 
only a heap of tumbled stones 

Three months later the French, for political 
reasons, made peace with Soltan. He exercised 
great influence throughout Syna. moreover, the 
French themselves really admired him a great 
deal. General Sarrail offered to rebuild the caatle 
at the expense of the French Government In 
an eloquent letter Soltan refused A house that 
was not able to protect its guests ought sot 
to be allowed to stand, he declare. The French 
had b^n light m destroying it 

This IS the man who has led proud Druses 
into acofher fierce revolt against the Frendi. 

“He is the bravest man in the East.” says 
William Seabrook. traveller and writer, who 
with his wife, recently returned from a visit 
(0 Soltan and his cousin. Hussatn Pasha Atrash. 
He is aUolulely fearless in battle. And yet 
the most curious pait of it all is that when he 
is not in battle he is as kind and gentle as a 
woman The man is almost Christlike m his holi- 
ness He is an ascetic and prays continually. 

“Throughout Arabia he is noted for his 
gpodacfs and kindness. He was coming home one 
day from the desert on his white mare. It had 
been a very hard day for him and he was worn 
out. He met an old wanderer on the road, who 
a^ked him the road to Souieda. Tued as be was 
Soltan dismounted, placed the old mau on his 
horse, and walked alongside all the way to Sou- 
ieda. It’s small wonder that songs arc sung to him 
all over Arabia.” 


Calcutta University Criticised 

The Eifucational lieiicic says : 

It is a great pity that the University has yet 
done very little in the two directions in which re- 
form is urgently needed, theraising of its academic 
standards and the improvement of its schools. Its 
degrees have now become a bye-word in the educa- 
tional world of India, though there are some petsons 
of outstanding merit hailirg from the province of 
Bengal. Its prcducis arc l^ing l<a{ai hollowly 
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Rraduitps of oUicr UnivmitiM in all compotitWe 
PXiniimntions and Ujo nvcniKO i*! iltlifulously low, 
wc'jnu.in' fdii'-alion in ll^uKdl ia oasilv nt a Jo«<*r 
»? rflkiPDiy ilun.m any other provintc 
pi India niid iho Univpm*y cannot (rea ItM'll aU 
tcKclIicr of all rcRrx’nRililily in lltc mat'er. It will 
pay BO attention to tlio nmo Inindrrd acliools wlitch 
wild up catidnlalt'B for ila Matriculation examination 
tliouah It H not aMiamcd to lead n r-uaHitic rii&t- 
CDco tiv hvitiK more or leaa on their oxandnation 
The Oovernment has hoen anxious to atart 
a Hoard of Ilmli School and Intermediate Edu- 
cation hut the main ohstruction is the Unixeiaily 
of Calcutta s\liich wants control over tho Matn- 
c’jlation examination and wants to appropriate all 
tho money of tho ill-leaked Lova who apply for 
the examination. Wc hope Iho UoiverRity will eoon 
turn i now leaf now that it has won ils main point 
of cetiinc money for tho posl-Rraduale department 
of tho Univomiy. 


Indian Forest Service and Kaval Training 
The satno journal also says : 

In spite of the preat forwta availabfe to India, 
it has till now tmen the practice to read memlera 
appoioted to thelrapeTia! Forest Service to Eoafand 
lor special traimoc. This ridiculous Mate of alfairs 
will now stop and ar'aoKcments will he made to 
furthobcxpaod the Forest Heseartli _lDstitulo at 
Hehra yiui lo enable the hitthest traiBinr in ino 
sulject to'he given tn this couotry Together with 
the formation of nn fndtan Navy about which JJts 
Excellencj' the Viceroy made an announceiDfnt 
the olher day. there is to t« provifioo for the 
training of Indian cadets for service as naval 
ofccers. 


The “Bine Stocking'' 

Tho followinR UDkied lines appear in 
27/e SM CoUeg/aie IJtsceUovy 

Havo you never seen au old young vromao. 
forhiddine. with monster gopRles which rcnnnd 
you of the glasses which the men in Mare are 
yuotiosed to wear— bony, angular, Jeau with her 
clothes banging on her person as ftom a tlothes 
Tiec— a woman who is a walking iiojary ana a 
mine of useful knowledge? Have you rpermet 
■with a woman -who bad found her boohs but had. 
in the process, lost her looks ? I am sure you 
have for Blue Stockings jo colleges are as com- 
mon as Blue Bottles m the season 

Tho Blue Sfociicg has heart-hKaking habits 
RVip la uo even earlier than the lark and applies 
he^If to her books with a real which ultimately 
givk her a stoop. She disdains such prusmo 
things as regular hoiits of food and sleep. 
her^an does not read to live, but I'vcs to read 
She makes examinations and a first class the end 

^“Wifou^?the Blue Stocking comes out fi^ 
the^ College a veritable epcycJoredia But “ 
process the price which she pays for this doubt- 


ful irain is tcrrillc. Slio loses her peace of mind ; 
sbo lOKCM Iti-r health I feho Iorcr all pietcntiona to 
good looks. She inmcB out Irom college a verit- 
ablo wreck and a fnght. And what ts the iduca- 
tion for which she has paid this k.uiiiiing price ? 
Blic knows HattPiiolopy. but cannot loik after 
her own health She is aquainlcd with the Vernier, 
tho Coefficient of friction, the icfiaction of light, 
and the angle of incidence, but she docs not know 
enough of the law' of motion to move out of ihe 
way when a car Ihieatcns to tun her down. She 
knows that cutlery can l)C Lad irom BhcfTield. 

I ut she cannot sharpen her pencil without sliacg 
her linger. She is acquaiiiicd with the latest 
tliooncs of Eugenics, roycho-analybis, lieudisra, 
and IWaiivity, but she is * hereelf incapable of 
becoming a mother, or of buibidk a baiiy. She 
snows that figs ion be had from California, 
sausages from Chicago, and vodka from lIuRiia. 
but she cannot turn her hand lo male an omelet, 
or cook a plain di-h of me. in khoit the Blue 
Stocking knows everything but tan do nolhiog. 

And what a woilcf of beauty, and what a seDfC 
of life the Blue Stoikicg misrts I Mhat if the 
knows Iho parts of a flower ihe, stem, the stamen, 
tne pisfil . does she apprecisic tho maivel of & 
i-cd ol ChrjbaDihemums y kVhat if rIj" trows her 
Dickens, her Shakwpearc, and her Tennyson tj 
rote : has she ever lived one single hour ci crowd- 
ed Me ? 

The youlh who has written tho above 
had evidently forgotten at the time of writing 
that not a!! fas a mailer of fact only a few) 
mrl atudents who are good at study are 
ufue Stocking®." Many fitst-class giil eva* 
duatee retam their good looks and make 
excellent mntbers. And very many of Ibetn 
cook as well as and perhaps better than 
Ignorant women The’‘Blno Stocking” is a fast 
disappearing species and most modern girls 
valne health end looks as well as knowledge. 
Moreover, there are numerous young student** 
of the male variety from whose shoulders 
shawls flutter as flags from a flag-staff ; 
whoso goggles and general appearance would 
send shudders through the Jtartian roan, and 
such male members of universities are coin- 
moner even than "blue bottles in the season”. 
7i.'es9 .iscs.bs gS' fu? is- tis rAPvnfn- 

fiODS in fbejr brain at the cost of Ih^v 
muscles and very soon they begin to rival 
tho niatch-sCick in thinness of body and 
inflauimability of bead. They stoop till one 
fears that they would trip themselves up by 
their own bead aud look not at all as if they 
Would have been accepted as models by the ' 
Greek scuJptors. Ilh^yreug up the labours of 
Hercules but pant and gasp to lift half a 
lUanud ; (hey recite tales of bravery and 
courage but funk (he street dogs ; they know 
how ea®y it is to produce every; kind of 
goods at homo but clothe themselves, from 
shoe-nails to the thread used in sewing 
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their cap, in foreign stuff ; they know all 
about fighting from Ktirufcshetra to the 
breaking of the Hindenburg Line but end 
np every fricJoa with ‘'I beg your pardon” ; 
they know every bit of art, esthetics and 
good living but go about defacing furniture, 
disfiguring books, spitting and bowling like 
savages ; and the ideas they have of “hours 
of crowded life" make honest citizens pray 
that their lives be packed with eternal 
loneliness 


Hinduism hnd Buddhism 

Pandit Shyara Shankar a a. (Lond.) writes 
id the Maha-Bodhi. 

It is erroneous to speak ol Hindaism and 
Buddhism as two distinct reliaioos. The relation 
o! Buddhism to Hinduism is that of Puritanism to 
Omstianilv, i. of a part to a wnola Uindoism 
is bnwdlvised enough to contain w.thin « Buddhism. 
Jainism, Vedic ntuali«m. Vedantism. Yaishnavism, 
Shaktaism, Shaivism. Oanaptiaism, Sanraisoi. Smar* 
taism. Sikhism. Brahraoism. Aryaism. Animism and 
many other ISMS t e , sects sod subsecta. If we 
consider the term “Uioduisni" with strict logic we 
cannot but conclude that it is a miscellany of all the 
Indian systems of religion derived frooi the Inuo 
Aryan parental stock as well as from its inter- 
relation with the IndoNon-Aryan systems of 
reitgion. 


Early Maniage 

The following quotation from an article 
by Dr. T, Bowen Partington io Seallh and 
Strength as reproduced in The Health will 
bo found interesting : 

• I would warn yeans men and women against 
marrj'iDg too soon and thus lieconiing immature 
parents. AS! leading physiologists place man’s 
maturity at about twenty-four and a womauls at 
twenty. If pontinencc m thought and life controlled 
pur social relations, it would be l<est for the human 
family if marriage did not take place until matunty. 
Under present conditions thev often mairy before, 
but for sistecn. seventeen and eiehteen year old 
mrls and Wenly year old l-oys to marry is a 
decided physiolcgical and psychological mistake. 
Uhildten cannot parent normal children 

A great sociologist says that four to six per 
cent, more children will die in their first year who 
are f-om of raotliers wlio married at eighteen than 
children who^e mothers married at twenty, and 
that Six to ten per cent, more chi’dren wh<so fathers 
mamed at twenty will die in their first year than 
chii'lrea who-c fathers mnrned at twenty-fonr. 

In conetusion. 1 appeal to every one of my 
reader®: Do not rob your children of Iheir birth- 
right. If the indial moment of every child bom 
into this world were intelligently planned, its 
parcntil ngcfii respected, its advent warmly wel- 
eomcxl. its environments wisely chosen, wo should 
see the next generation greatly superior to this. 


The Hard Lot of Teachers 

Satya Kumar Ghosal writes io The 
Teachers' Journal on the htird lot of the pre- ‘ 
sent day school master. The beginning of 
his articles which we quote below, is bitter 
but the writer shows later on that the bitter- 
ness is not unprovoked. 

There was a time when , those upon whom 
devolved the charge of education— the gums of the 
aocieot times— occupied a respectable, and perhaps 
an enviable position in society, being held m high 
esteem by sl^higk or low, rKh or peer. 
But 0 the times' 0 the toanners! From 
what a height the teachers of the present 
times seem to have fallen, fallen on evil 
tunes and evil tonDgnes too! They seem to- 
have been bom to be drifting listlessly on the 
current of life, there being no one od earth to look 
to their interest and welfare, even to keep them 
from starvation in these days of hard struggle for- 
existence. They seem to be treated like the most 
worthless and useless beings on earth— the scum, 
as It were, of society. Yet it is they who have 
been entrusted with the most sacred aud the most 
onerous task of educating the little children for 
whose future it is the teachers alone who are- 
accountable to the guardrans and the educational 
authorities- 


The Hilk Supplj of Calcutta 

The Bengal Co'Opcraiite Jcttntal gives 
an account of the above. The coDtnhutor 
is Ur. S K. Ganguly, Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. We aro 
told : 

The milt supply of Calcutta is oblaincd f'om 
three sources — 

(I) From inofussil, 

a From the town jlseJf, that it i®, from local 
eds. 

<3) From the suburbs of Calcutta. 

Jr .is fsJjjpatPd ibaJ About SfiiiO inaiiiuJs xir 
2 4l>.0t)0 lbs are consumed daily in Calcutta. About 
SOU maund^of milk are brought d.uly na Sealdah 
Station and about 50 raannds ria the Uciwrah 
Station— the farthest sfatjoa from which luilk is 
brought being about 2.j miles There are at>out 
iSOuO milch cows and abou' 1,100 milch bufTatoes 
in Calcutta (Mr. J R Blackwood’s Survey and 
Census of Cattle of Bengal). The total quantity of 
milt: derived from the cowsheds wnhin 
the present munioipil toundirics of Ca'cuifa 
is about 1.000 rods. Lt.-Col. Matsoa’s figure in 
1918 was about biJO mds and tins was tor tlie- 
old boundaries of the citv. The quautity of milk 
which IS denied from the suburbs of Calcutta is 
alMi about 1000 mds. . . 

The population of Calcutta is 10.(72G1 acd Ihe- 
dailv supply of roifk in Calcutta is estiraatod to bo 
3.UU0 mds. So the average supply per head of 
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iKjjml ittoQ is I'T (Iiitl.vVs. Tim flv£-ra<{« t>ui>rl)* 
asftit4l!i‘ jt.'r ii'Mil of Iho i>oj)nUtion m Iht* cily 
«iii t!-(is mull lowi'rtiuii whit It oufilil to 
Allowmt: half a R<^r |K‘r }i(“Acl~An ostimatc wliiih 
IS hy nu means cxw^sivu or oxlravjicinl— Uiw 
fhouM a Mimih* of IK.lU'j tmis. 'ihe (ircsmt 
Miti'ly is llius ilcriiiotit in ninntily. 

01 coufho lilts stBfoment tloos not . talc 
into account tliu faefs ro^uriJinR vrhciiicr or 
not thoro Is ft demand for fiirllier Ru|>|>lies 
■of milk'. Tlio poverty of tlio majority of 
Calcutta’s 10.77,2fit men, women and children 
Man’ds in the way of their consumiuB half n 
M‘er of milk a day. VCe are further told 
that: 


Tito milk tiado is mostly in tho liaads o! Ihe 
notlas who have no idea oi tho pnociptea of oi^vno* 
niie (isimne and who are indf/Torenl lo the Likh 
<il raa.tdUan. Tho live atocl his t-con detcrioraf* 
Inc m ronscouctico of unscientific Irocdtoi; and 
want of proper foi'dme. tendins. housioi!, cfc. The 
pnre of milk Ins duubhsl nithio tho last ten years 
and IS likely to iw up alill fiirttier unless there is 
n eonsidcmllo impiovemenl lo the piesont method 
of production and distnhiition of mill. Tliis, m 
hrmf. is flie ntlmc of tho prollcm with which 
tho dtv of Caieiitia is faced. 


Coopcrutlnii has dc\ doped to a consider' 
olio extent in tlic niitk trade Tlio writer 


The Co«opor:ilivo milk orcanuatioo as ii exists 
fit present is composed of two parts — tl) the 
Jiural Scic/f/iri whuh are the producinc centres 
nod (i) the Miik Umon or tho distributioceontre 

Tlid society is the unit of the oriramzatioo and 
tills unit Renerallv covers a vifl.igo and Us mcm- 
iK’rs are tJie hona fide milk prodiK-ers, whose 
primarj' occupation is ocncullure, with milk pto- 
duefJOD as their secondary occupation 

The Union does useful work for 

The Union ta’kes delivery of milk at certain 
i-lations or collectinc depots from societies. The 
Union maintains jrroup depot managers who trans. 
port the collection by rail direct to Calcutta. In 
C.ifculta a responsib/o officer or tlte taicp takes 
delivery of the consignments and distnbntes it 
among consumers. 

Tho Union his got in its office a pasteunzmg 
plant and a boiler. All . distributing raos are 
properly sterilized Milk is generally distritmt^ 
raw to indiMdual customers but the supply to 
the hospitals is pasteurized. The Union has got 
a motor lorry and has also introduced the cy^ 
orrv system of delivery. The milk is also earned 
hv hand carU and coolies for delivery to cnstpi^ 
cfs Tho Union IS at Present supplying milk to 
£ hospitals. 4 hotels and a large number of ludivt- 
dual customers through a number of depots. 

This co-operative organisation has bwn 
fairly successful as can be seen from the 
following figures. 


Piofiis of the Mill. Union. 


Year. 

lfllO.20 

la.'i-i'j 

IlfJ.'-kM 

la.'M'i 


Troflt. 

2J73 

H .tr'W 

13/Jl 
I '■>.472 


IjOkS. 

5M'j 



lfr21-22 47 2,4CS 32 inds. 13 mds. ZO seers. 

Ifr 22 - 2 .l f»2 2.UIO 'J'f inds. ‘Jd nids ‘68 seers. 

lt».'.t-2J fil 2.t'*.’> t.'> mds rads. Itri srers. 

lifJI-'J’i W bJ mdi £■'> radv. rj4 seers. 


Indian Religion, Ham Hoban 
and Rabindranath 

Dr Sfen Konow writing in The Visia- 
Uhnrali Qmricrty on lodian Keligion 
of To>day, says that wbenurer in sceicst 
times ouLsidd impulses and ideas entered 
lodia they were so thoroughly Indianised 
that wc could not now distinguish ibeffi 
from purely Indian thought of those days. 
Mahoraedan thought, though partly utilised 
by Hindu religious reformers such as Eabir 
and Nanai, failed to exert any great in* 
flueoco on the religious life of India and 
showed more of conflict than co-operation and 
interpenetration with Hinduism. Then : 

Tho Portuguese came with the double aim of 
wiDDiDg nches and of preaching the gospel ,of 
Christ The result was some Indian converts and a 
small ethnic element of raized descent But it is 
hardly possible to point to any interchange of 
rcJigious ideas, or indeed of any perceptible result 
of this Chnstun propagandA It is easy to under- 
stand why suchwas the case. Tn Indian crrilisatiOA 
religion luw alwavs played a prominent part, and 
the loaders of Indian thought have not been in- 
clined to allow themselves to t>e inflaenced by 
ideas and conceptions which were avowedly m 
conflict vfith their own. especially when they were 
hacked by physical power. The Indian thinker is 
open to cOTivictioa. but not to force. 

Then came the English who displayed an 
extreme religious toleration and spirit of non- 
interference. This brought the English and 
the Hindus to approach one another in a 
friendly spirit and led to developments in 
the 13th century which may well be con- 
sidered as the beginning of the Jlodern Era 
in India Says Dr. Jxonow 
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There are not many names m modem, IKstory 
■which more deserve to be remembered wah 
tnde than that of ^mmohan Roy {1?72-18^, 
Already as a child he showed that to him reugioa 
•was a reality and not a form of outward wor^p. 
He had to leave bis home, becaose he coold not 
reconcile the numerous ceremonies of orthodox 
Brahmanism -with the cravinR of his , spirit. He 
became homeless, and during his wandering he tried 
to grasp the truth of all religion in mterconrse 
■witn the particular religious conceptions Of Buddhism. 
Uindiiism and Christianity. 


Ram Molian Roy studied Christianity and 
found in it, not the religion for a new India, 
but an inspiration to infuse new life into 
the petrified remains of what was India’s 
spiritual glory in the past and present it to 
the nation which was fast degenerating because 
of the absence of a truly spiritual life. Of 
Ram Moban Dr. Konow says; 


Rammohau Roy’s atlitude is, in a way. a revolt 
against the worship of authority, which has so 
often framed the relipous mentalitv. not only in 
India but all over the world. The Buddha in his 
teaching also refused to recognise the authority of 
the V«fas. But then his case is entirely difTereot. 
He believed that truth had revealed itself to him. 
in its punty ; for immediate intuition has to India 
been considered, since the oldest times, as the 
highest reahsahon.— and he simply proceeded to 
exponnd the truth as he had seen it, and thus 
founded a new religion. Rammohan did not Uy 
claim to direct rev^ation He was a man of the 
modern age, who used his cwu intelligence and 
his own heart as tests of the ancient scriptures, nod 
in so doing he showed to his compatriots how the 
beliefs of their aocestor.s could be reflected in the 
modfrn mind and thereby oe reborn , how ino 
superstitions and later nnworthy accretions coold 
be eliminated therefiom.and yet theoldfondamental 
not'oas held firm 

Every religious tradition abounds in things 
which the modem man cannot accept ; nevertheless 
only the superficial critic will draw thereforra 
the conclusion that the r.ligion itself is .at fault 
Id the East as in the IV'est there hare been many 
who have made this mistake, .md it is well for 
India tliat a man like Rammohan became the 
leader of the modern dpvelopmeDt, when the 
intluence of the West began to make itself felt m 
Indian fhiokiDg. Hewas too great a personah'ty to be 
hlmded by .'ippearances. and he was too deeply 
imbued with Indian religiosity to become dazzted 
by the apparently more modern tenets of Chnstia- 
nily M preached in the 19th centnrv. J am not 
sitrf jhnt Rammohao’s importance has aliiaps been 
rcaltsrd in India I have been told that some 
people have found fault with him because he bad 
«mo under the mlluence of European thought, 
oiich cntirs, however, overlook the fact that reli- 
gious ideas are not mathematical formula;, with 
a meaning which has the same value at all times. 
There is progress and development in hnmao 
civilisation, in which progress all the dviliscd 
peoples of the world have their share. And reh- 
cioas ideas have also their life and their growth. 
The same formula docs not mean the same thing 
to us as to our ancestors Modem man is a child 


of his time and his mental horizon can no longer 
be mitirely shaped by the development within one 
single country. 

Two alUmatives open to Rammohan were, 
dther to accept the tradition as it was together ' 
•with eveiythmg in it against which his inner self 
revolted, or to throw it overboard entirely. He 
coold not do the former and he was wise enough 
not to do the latter. He knew that a religious 
belief is not like a dress which can be worn or 
changed at will. With a thousand threads is the 
religious belief of today connected with inherited 
notions, which cannot be thrown away without injury 
to the deepest human feelings. Rammohan, therefore, 
showed the way to a renewal of ancient Indian 
religiosity in a shape which is not repugnant to 
the modem mind and though the precepts of 
Jesus may have brought more than one Indian 
over to the Christian camp, there are many more 
who have learnt from him to find rest and hope 
in the belief of their fathers. 

Rammohan was as you all know, the founder 
of the Brahma Samaj, which has not it is true, 
many enrolled members, but which has nsverthless 
exercis^ an unLiampled influeuce in Modem. 
India It has become one of the most important 
centres of those eflorts which aim at creating a 
modem India, without severing connection with the 
past Rammohas’s successor, the noble and unselfish 
Debendranath Tagore tl8l7-l905), earned on ♦he 
work began by the foundet and won new fneads 
for the young movement. The punty of his life 
and the nobility of his character secured him a 
firm place in the estimation of bis people, who still 
speak of him as the Mabarshi. His religious men* 
tafity was of the some kind os Rammohaa’s, and 
his conception of God. Who should only be wor- 
shipped in the spirit was unitanan in its wideness 
But he was none the Jess throughly Indian, and he- 
saw m the Gpamshads the purest source of 
religious truth. He was still more convinced than 
bis predecessor ‘bat Chnstiaoity could not give 
India what it needed, and on the whole his leader- 
ship meant a distinct strengthening of the national 
base of the Samaj. 

It IS of interest to take note of this, because it 
13 typical of the yhole development. Foreign 
elements may be assimilated, and there may be 
visible traces of a strong impulse from outside, 
bat the Indian framework, is so substantial that it 
overshadows the whole. • 
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In tho second placo I bcUevo that we can draw 
tho jnferenco that a people hkc the lodj-w, with s 
Ions and rich spiritual deTclopment. ban notbrns to 
• fear from tho lullucnco o5 foregn civiltsalions, and 
need not shut tlio door against Western ideas. 
They will not overgrow the national Bulstratum, 
but may become like a looking glass, rcDectios >l 
in Its purity, freo from tho iinperraaaent accretions 
which havq grown up through tho vicissitudes of 
its hisfonail development, it conduces only to 
tho good of men to bo rubbed against other men. 

Besides, tfiopolicv of tho closed door is not any 
more possible in the modern world No nation can 
shut its eyes to the fact that there are other 
naiions, witti their ditTereaf interests and ideals. 
Seclusion will lead to starvation, not only phy- 
eically, but also spiritually. Just as we hive to 
import foreign goods and adopt foreign invenlioos, 
we must also accept such thoughts and ideas as 
aro useful for us We must all the while, however, 
-take care to maictaia a certain eqmhbnum between 
exports and imports A too great excess of tho 
former is a sure sign of poverty. 

The question presents itself whether wo 
should accept as final the conclusions that there 
is little or no hope of uniting the ideals of the Bast 
and West in a common creed, which may lead 
them on to exon themselves for the sake of higher 
and universal aims: 

He does not God much to hope for in the 
religious zeal of Christians, Buddhists and 
Hahoraedans as manifested through rnission- 
ary activity For 

In all these movements we often see a tendency 
to adhpt the methods lo vogue in the past century, 
competition and strugirle for, aupreniacy Tho 
immediate aim may not be. in this case, to acquire 
power and prosperity, but the mam endeavour 
oeveitheioss IS to wm over as many people as 
possible to our special faith. And tho question 
naturally presents itself will not this spmtiial 
competition repeat itself in the struggle for wealth 
and influence, as happened m the past century’ 
Then Dr. Konow says • 


There is another way Each pooule each civi- 
lisation can m.ike an atrempt to purify its highest 
ideals In the litht of the spiritual aspirations of 
the others, and then ail of them can join together 
in the promotion of such aims aS are common to 
all. There must be no abaudonmentoPiodividualitr 
noi must -my individual be missing, because then 
the harinoay would be inoompleto, sih} lor the 
same reason there must not be any patronage of 
oue by another, but a free co-operatioa of civitisa- 
iions and nations. wh«re each IS able and wilhog 
to give of Its best. E»ch must be allowed to do so 
witti all the weight of its individuality, a reser- 
vation winch it becomes necessary to cmphasiso 
because wo have become so accustomed to neglect 
■those who cannot hold their own This is the war 
nointed out bv rtna-bfiirah. Rabmdranatn Tagore s 
gift to his nation and to humanity. 

Visva-bharati has been described Ss an inter- 
national univcrsitv, but it is not meant to he an 
-ordmarv centre of research, hto tho out univers- 
ities of Europe Kesoarch is to bo, earned on with 
a human interest and without bias or prejndice. 
And the aim is partly of a practical kind: to train 


Indians to greater efDciency in agriculture find haadi- 
crafte, (0 tcacn theta haw CaprovenCand fo combat 
diseases, etc. X Bhuuldlike to say mtliis place that X 
have been much impresbed with the eiceileot work 
earned out m connexion with tho Viavo-DIwrati m 
its department ot rural reconstruction, uUed 
Sj-jnikctan, in ^urui. 

But this 13 Only a part of the whole, and the 
leading idea is a much w^der one. Xt has been 
evolved under tho iinpression of the worfd-nide 
dis.tstcr brought about by tlie great war and the 
mentality winch led to it, and it is tho result ot a 
fervent wish to create a new atmosphere in , the 
world. 03 the only means of avoiding a repetition 
of the disaster. Power and might cannot remain 
the highest aims cf the peoples of the world hlan 
wilX never cease to strive for matciial prosperity, 
it 13 true, and his endeavours for such purposes 
will leadto material progress and further the 'de- 
velopment of human civilisation, as they hare 
dooe at ail times. But cnan must learn to onder- 
stand that his own interests are intimately bound 
up whh those of other human beings, and also that 
nches and wealth can never satisfy the inaertnost 
cravings of the heart. Xts ultimate longing goes 
beyond them, towards the universal sphere of 
harmony and bliss, towards transcendency. And it 
IS Only this higher realisation which is able to 
sanctify life itscJf, and to make man feel tiiat he 
has dooe lustice to ,his innermost self, because he 
is not only an individual but also a mao, with 
higher ideals and broader aims. 

Respect for bis fellow-beings aid sympathy 
with their highest longings is the necessary condi- 
tion of the Jodiao coaeeption of difiarty. Visvs- 
bharati therefore tries lo extend the mentality 
winch meets us m Indian b/ialit so as to comprise 
(he whole human world Xt invites men from all 
parts of the globe to come together, in mutual 
respect aod good-wil), in order to learn to know 
each other, as humao beings whose Ideals rosy 
difr,»r. but who all belong to one higher Unitr- . 

But. as Its rounder knows, this aim cannot be 
achieved unless each civilisation, e-xch nation, is 
able to present its highest ideals with all the 
strength and power of its ladmdualijy. The imme- 
diate aim of Visva-bharati must therefore be to 
strcnE'hea the spiritual force of Asia and especially 
of fodia. so teat its high v«Juo may become 
apparent to the whole world. That is necessaiT 
for tho Mike of India, as for that of the world 
which has sliowa a tendency to orerlook vhst 
13 weak While, therefore. I cannot help looking 
on the Visva-bharati as connected with the roove- 
meot, which can at Che prvreat day beabserrfd 
cvcfTwhcre. for making India strong and powerful. 

It must not be lost sight of that the means aimed 
at IS not to develop a spirit of confeatifu *0“ 
competition, but one of co-operation in order to 
■widen man’s horizon and teach him to look beyond 
(he in(erp8t3 of the tnomenf, and even (iio^e of 
individual person and nation, towards the higher 
sphere where all men can meet, lu mutual re'pect 
and good-wiif. for the promotion of tho happmess 
of the whole world. 


India, where tho idaa of jliimsa bad its home, 
has her mission in the world, but cannot fulfil tins 
unless ahe puts her own ideals- undiluted and 
onmixed— Eiich as are purely Indian— into iso 
Bcales She must remain herself, for tho sake oi 
(lie world, as well as for her own sake. For she 
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must make certain that, in the harmonioua concert have crumbled to pieces, they 'wiU survive and 
of the world to which we look forward, her own shape the future. We confidently hope and we 
tunc is not missing. ' firmly believe that Rabmdranath Tagore’s ideal is 

It 13 a small beginning which has been made.— an eternal truth, and not only a dream, that the 
we who have worked in the Visva-bharati know day will come when the world will speak of him, 
that only too well But we also know that not only as a poet, but still more as a prophet, and 
spiritual ideas cannot die. if they are filled with above all as a healer, who has laid the world 
truth. They will live and spront, and when the under deep obligation in showing the way towards 
powerful political constellations of the present day good wi.J. towards harmony, towards peace. 
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Eternal Hosnl 

The Literary Digest fnrnishes the pnblic 
with the Turkish view of the Hosnl “decision” 
It is quite ovident from the following that 
the Turks seriously disliko the receotarraoge- 
ment: 

An official Turkish view is that of Tewfik 
Riishdi Bey,, the Turkish Hinister for Foreign 
Afr.ur3. who m as interview given to a Serbian 
newspaper, the Belgrade Vreme. declared: 

"We cannot waive our rights on ilosul, I do 
not mean *we do not wish to waive them’, bnt 
that 'we cannot waive them.’ There are means 
by which tho disoute may be solved and oor so* 
vereignty maiafained Our proposition for a pfehi?- 
cite was refused. Then let them find some other 
solution : hut we want it well understood that we 
never will waive our rights of sovereignty onMosnL 
The only unsolved question eiisting between Great 
Britain and Turkey is the question of Mosul 
Therefore advantage must be taken of this fac* 
and this dispute must be solved peacefully.” 

The "British plaything, called the League of 
Natmns,” iiutely remarks the Constaotmople 
Jumkounet. h.as unanimously given Mosul to Irak, 
"that IS Great Britain,” and it declares its belief 
that the British have "vowed never to come out 
of Jiesopotamia,” Jn the view of this newspaper— 

"This decision is a proof that the insUtution 
called the League of Nations docs not m the least 
respect the ideals of justice and right. It proves 
once more that the League of Nations is tie ser- 
vant of the strongcspt. namely, Great Britain, and 
13 far from being an international institotion of 
justice, which resets the nghts of nations. Only 
in medicvwl aces do we encounter such unjust and 
tyrannical decisions. 

long as tho plaything c.alled the League of 
Nations can neither give Turkey her n^ts nor 
deprive her of them, its decision is quite worihless 
to us. As the ca.«e was during our campaign of 
nationnoOT, so now the nghts of the Turk are safe 
under the sharp beyonets of the Turks, and wo 
know pcrfwtly .well how to take back with oor 
own hands Turkish Mosul —given to Great Britmn 
by the League of NaUons just as wc saved Adana. 
Broussa. Smyrna, and Constaatiaopla So we wtU 
neither reccemse this decision nor obey it.” 

5S«/j— 12 


The Constantinopole newspaper goes on to say 
iionic^y that the whole affair is a comedy, bnt it 
may yet bnng the Turks and the British face to 
face, and then the comedy may be changed to 
tragedy, and it adds a Turkish fnendly warning 
to Bnfons ; 

"If the Bnnsh public are not on the alert and 
blindly follow their statesmeo. sooner or later they 
will be witorsses of a slaughter-house. It will be 
a real pity for humanity il the British nation be 
deceived, because, we may say, thev are still slaves 
to the j&tngoes of their statesmen.” 

And with the Rnsso-Tnrkish treaty be- 
hind tbtiiD the Turks will not stop at any- 
thing to retain their prestige intact. They 
think that - 

The British plan is to develop negotiations on 
the one hand and on tho other to create disturban- 
ces on the Mosul front Naturally, the Bntish with 
their usual alertness will see that the blame is 
thrown on the Turks It is not improbable that 
some d.ay a fierce and bloody battle will take place 
in the ust. 

"We should not be suiprized if Britain continues 
hei provocative actions. She will send mercenary 
armra brigands to our borders, and quite naturally 
the Turkish forces will march against them. The 
neat day the Bntish Foreign Secretary will make 
outcry in order fo raise the rest of the world 
against us In as much as this is the situation. 
Turkey will naturally have to make all provisions 
for her safety.” 

Id view of the fact that a treaty of friendship and 
mutual benevolent neutrality has been s’gned by 
Russia and Turkey, it is of interest to note a state- 
ment given by Russia’s Foreign Minister Tchilcherin. 
to the Dcrltner Tageblatt. Mr. Tchitchcrin is quoted 
as saying that after the Locarno Treaty the mter- 
natioual situation became acute, but the Mosul 
deci-aon . made it even perilous, according to him 
and be added : 

* Naturallv, Turkey does not desire war .but. no 
doubt, the Turks are prepared for any Kacnfice for 
the most vital question of MosuL Instead of 
sotving the controversy the League of Nations has 
created a new crisis. Russia will not join the 
League of Nations because it is not an institute for 
peace, but. on the contrary, serves to brewintngues. 
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The I?us90-Turk!sh Troitr must n'lt A'ttmishanj' 
one. It \7a? quite natural that the Eastern nations 
Bhoulcl sictQ. a treaty for their safety as the Western 
'nations si;7aed ooo for theirs at Locarno.” 


The useful White Ant 

The following account appears in tbo 
Literary Digest and may console those who 
have suffered from the white ant’s destrnctive 
inroads : 

The name of the white ant, or termite, has 
so long been a synonym for destructireness tliat 
It is surDri«inar to (earn that it has its pood points. 
Franz Spelling states as a result of Ids observa- 
tions during ten years in Jhe former Oerroan 
colony of East Africa, that these creatures pfay an 
important role in the economy of nature. He 
pives an interesting data m A'osmos (Stuttgart) con- 
cerning these creatures, particularly the epecies 
'lermes b/'Uieofos, the one most frequently 
found in his Ticmity, beginning by the state- 
ment that to the wbate ants the natives of the 
immense and barren platean of Unramweti are 
largely indebted for their crops of maize and 
millet. He wntes in substance ; 

“The ground, mostly a course soil derived from 
the weathenng of granite rocks, has but little 
fertility, and the art of improving it by fertili- 
zation IS nnknown to tiie negroes But the ter- 
mites crumble the layer of hnmus much as 
earthworms do in our own latitudes Furthermore, 
the fertility of the ground is improved above all 
by their habit of building their mouodhke nests, 
vmich consist chiefly of a rich and fertile loam. 
It 13 almost incredible what enormous amounts 
of earth are thus brought from the interior to the 
outer surface of the land The natives have good 
reason to treasure these nests, which ri<e to 
a height of Six to ten feet upon a hose 25 feet 
in diameter. I have often seen a hot .fight for 
possession of ench a mound. The onlv wav of 
settling the combat was to divide the fitldv of the 
two sets of combatants by a line drawn through 
the middle of the mound The mounds are scat- 
tered like oases, dark green and thickly overgrown, 
in the otherwise semi-barren fields ” 

The crops specially raised oo these fertile mo- 
unds are beans onions and tobacco, and the 
author tells us that if the Afneans were not so 
lazy and indiTerent to their own welfare they might 
soon possess rich fields by the mere process of 
Bcattenng the soil in the nests over the rest of 
the field during the rainy se.ason Another im- 
portant use of the nests is the employment of 
their material for building It makes excellent 
stuff for walls and for the floors of the native 
hnts. When the millet crop is ripe an excell- 
ent threshing floor is obtained bv razing the 
mouud. ponnng on water, and stampmg it down 
with the feet. We read : . • 

“By hollowing out (he termite moDDif. tne 
native smiths make themselves a sort of fornoce. 
in which they smelt copper in a pnmitive 

■‘Even Europeans have learned to valne .the 
termite loam, since mixed m the nght proportions 
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with Rind it laraUhes aa ereellent material for ma- 
king bricks and tiles. 

'Tho natives are great lovers of the fungi' 
which (he ants raise, and each year in /anuary 
and February they excitedly await the day when 
suddenly (he entiro surface of the termite mounds 
is covered with a yellowish granular depceit 
which contains thousands upon thousands of funm 
spores. The termites have brought them fourth 
overnight from the intenor. The layer covering 
the mound consists of the same light porous 
masses of fungi which are /onnd in clumps of 
varying size in the fungus gardens inside the 
nest The entire mound is at once covered with 
grass and green twigs in order to protect the 
fungi from the rays of the sun. which are m- 
iunous to their growth. After another four and 
twenty hoars (he harvest is npe. The moand 
is now covered with countless small cap funin 
or 'mushrooms’ about two inches m length and 
about half an inch in diameter. The mu^broom? 
are quickly gathered and dried in the sun, t-eiiig 
olilizra (he year round as a favourite dainty 
ia the form of a stew or broth. One morning to 
our great astonishment we found the avails of 
our kitchen thickly covered inside and out up 
to (he roof with these little raushrooras— for us 
a gift of doubtful value under the circumstances. 

Another delicaw provided by the termites con- 
sists of their own bodies and those of their larvm, 
both much pnzed by the native tribes. 


The Eeligios of tho IlIodorQ Japaztoso 

JTic Lifcrari/ Digest gives ns.thefollowing 
mterestiog acconnt of the religions quest of 
a Japanese intcllectnal nnd of what he found 
at the end of bis qndst 

To be compelled to choose among a variety, of 
religions aud. m the end. to weld them all into 
one religious faith is the expenence of a Japanese 
writer, which is interestingly eet down in the New 
York fferaU Thbiine YusiAeTsurumi.awell-known 
contnbutor to American magazines, vas brought 
up amid tho formaUtiesof Buddhism and Sbmtoi=m 
but it was not until the invasion of Chn«tianitr 
that he began his quest for God. He was senousiy 
troubled by some of the teaching ho he.ard froni 
missionaries. He could not believe that his mother 
who had given him her atf, would bo wiped out of 
existeuoe because she had not known the Christian 
faith, he could not believe that immortality was 
denied his ancestors, who had not iiad the oppo^ 
tumty of hearing the Christi in Gospel. He 
not accept the theory of original sin. nor could he 
believe that bis soul’s salvation hinged upon, liapt- 
ism Bat ho continued his quest for a faith . or 
religious philosophy to which he could attach him- 
self. and in the ecd he found one. Iliit ho doe| 
not give it a label, and he does not put his cretd 
m woids 

The rest is in the words of Mi Tsorumi: 

“The flood of tl’estern science and Christianitj' 
that inraded the coriatry after J'lSS stirred the 
cDDscieiice of the whole nation. The vague loneli- 
ness of my early boyhood gradually changed mw 
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a strong leligiotis nuest. I was rather precoaona 
and read a great deaJ, The books that came my 
■way ■were, of course, different from those that 
TFonld como the -wav of an American boy. In the 
case of the latter, Christianity is the religion. Di 
my case I was thrown into the formidable problem 
of the conflict of religions. 

“The religious and philosophical books that 
come the way of a Japanese boy or girt are of 
four different kinds— Buddhism, Shintoism. Con- 
fucianism and Christianity. Tour aching conscience 
and inQuisitive mind have to grapple with this 
stupendous problem of comparative religion. Bot 
as . a nation we are not strong on speculative 
philosophy, "^’e have a nature that craves for 
action and not speculation. Therefore, we look at 
religion not so much to see how it philosophizes as 
to discover how it functions. We look at the 
manifestations of religion in hnman condncL Of 
coarse. I was not conscious of these things when I 
was going through the first conscioos quest of 
religion.” 


'When I tried to approach religion through the 
Question of eternity. I hailed. When I was told 
that the right approach to relunon was (he re- 
cognition of original sin, I conld not accept it Yet 
there was sooiethiog that made me cooshmdy pray. 
It gradually dawned on me that I believed to a 
sublime scheme tn the universe. I could not go 
on living without believing that there was a mean- 
ing in all our apparently independent actions and 


tuitivcly tun to the oneness of all the samundiDgs 
Our individual self is important only in its 
relation to the whole scheme of the family, the 
village, the State, the world, and the whole universe. 

at the Japanese garden It is never an in- 
dependent garden. It is always fitted into the 
distant mountains or the surrounding woods. It is 
harmony with (he surroundings that we are trying 
to accotapusb, The same with rebgion. My mtui- 
tivo reaction was not so much concerned with the 
eteniity of my own soul. It was the corceptiou 
of the sublime scheme of the universe that thrilled 
me. It, Wiis again the. esistence of a great will 
that guided the unfolding of the scheme that was 
inspinng to me. 

Tt might run into the danger of the Oriental 
mtalism. The mentality of fatalism is to submit. 
The faith of the sublime scheme is to contribute 
Jlera I fee! the asKvs^aaus rndneace of ^ddbism 
1 never Rliidied Buddhism seriously until quite 
recently. In meg llirough this great teaching I 
wag asionishw to find in me so much iinpnnt of 
this. It was indeed, a grand scheme of the world 
that the great thinkers of India thought out 
centuries ago. However, the greatest driving power 
®t my own religion was not the mere conception 
of the BuWinie scheme of the universe. Thcro was 
another thing that gave a driving force (o the faith 
in the suhlimo scheme of life. That was the in- 
9"''° mother. I could not bear 
the thought that she was wiped out of esislraice. 
1 gradually realiiod that the loneliness 1 fell in 
my loj hood was Uie unconscious quest of the soul 
tor, etomi.y. Here I now see my subconscious 
ohintoi-rn. the ancestor worship is the dominant 
note, m the Jaran^c. life. Being constantly under 
the intUieoee of Chnstimity. I thought that 1 was 
tree from the power of Shintoism. In my religious 


levereuce toward my mother I now see the 
unseen power of the ancestral colt, altho 
in a different way from the old Shintoism, 
That is why I refuse to be labeled. The complex, 
life we live makes it impossible to.say definitely 
under what influences we have arrived at a cer- 
tain kind of faith. In me I clearly see the mix- 
ing influences of Christianity. Buddhism, Shintoism 
and Confucianism. And that is file religious and 
intellectual life of a modem Japanese ” 


The Italo-German Friction 


Regarding the Tyrol affair the Lning Age 
says- 


Mnssolini's temperamental outburst against 
Germany in the Italian Parliament on account .of 
that country’s alleged aggressive intentions .in 
Tyrol is die culmination of a strained situation 
tMt h^ exist^ since the Peace Treaty but (bat 
has been ageravnted by a number of events during 
the pa«t three mootbs It is a somewhat broader 
question than the present incident indicates for 
it involves SwitzerUud. and also, though much 
more remotely. France. 

In the first place. Italy has proceede-l with a 
somewhat rough hand to Italianize the Gensan- 
speakinc Tyiolese transferred to her by the Treaty. 
Under the new educational law, the use of their 
native tongue in the public schools, which foi the 
most part IS guaranteed to minority nationalities 
under the Peace Treaty, is gradually being taken 
away from them The Italian anthorities naturally 
try to prevent the formation of societies designed 
(0 perpetuate Irrcdentism among the quarter of 
a million Germans m their annexed temtones. a 
royal decree has prescribed under heavy penalties 
that all families of Italian or l^tiu descent that 
have adopted German names shall resume Itaban 
tames and that all place names shall be Italianized. 
According to the German papers, the requirement 
as to family names applies also to those of pure 
Geman descent, and in fact it is almost impossible 
to distinguish between the two groups. Another 
mea-sare graiUy resented is the action of the 
Italian Government m refusing Tyrolese suspect- 
ed ol unfnendliness to the Jtalianization programme 
their right under the Peace Treaty to elect Italian 
atizeoHttP, thus tbreateniaft them mth the pros- 
ptct of forcible deportation. These and similar 
measures have naturally bfgotten exaggerated 
reports north of the border of stilt other arbitrary 
acts For example, a fal«e rumor was circulated 
that the monument ol Waliher von der Yogel- 
wcide, the gre.it Tyrolese ilmnesmger, bad been 
removed from Bolzano and that the monument cf 
the Empress EJiiabelh at Jleran had been mn'ila- 
ted or destroyed. 

Last summer an unusual number of Imlian 
peddlers entered Northern Tyrol, which still 
belongs to Austria, and an used the distiust of 
the already exated population A report spread 
that they were Fascist spies sent to study the 
ground preliminary to an inva-sion by Mussolini’s 
partisan lands. Some cf (hem were perhaps 
politKxd agents, for the Italians in their turn had 
conceived the idea that Oeiman Nationalists from 
Tyrol to Bavana were organizing to recover the 
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lost terntonos ’ south of the’DienDor Pas?. In 
any case several arrests were made, and. allhouirh 
explanations satisfactory to both Oovemments 
appear to havo cleared up these incidents they 
leittiieir seeds behind : and anionc measures of 
retaliation mooted in Germany is a tourist boycott 
ot ilao’ and a campaign against the purdia^ of 
Italian coods. 

,,In a largo ^vay the Fisciati aro the aggressors, 
although there are plenty of belligerant militants 
on tlie other side of tho border. The Fascisti 
movement is also the more compreiiensive. A 
very busy comraitteo is said to be working in 
Lilian under the supervision of Gabriel d’Annunzio 
for liberating North Tyrol and Ticino’— The 
Italian-spe.ikmg canton of Switzerland. This com- 
niittee and its syrapathizera are endeavonng to 
have Ticino children educated in Italy in order 
that they may grow up Italian patnots They 
are said to be employing suteidized agents in 
Ticmo to stir op hostility there against the 
German-Swlss cantons. This has naturally pro- 
voked a sharp reaction m Ticino itself, where a 
Pro-Ticmo Doion has been organised to fight 
itatv’a agitation. 


tolerate Switzerland’s being reduced to a bilingual 
republic with a weakened Latin eleoienL More- 
over. Franca is already watching with distrustful 
eyes the growth of Itahan anne.xatioaist sentiment 
on her own southeastern frontier, where the 
Italians under her own flag are already very 
numerous. On the other hand, a section of the 
French press, especially that leaning toward 
Fascism id France itself, stands with Italy in its 
controversy with Germany Even as moderate 
a daily as £e Tempa traces the present^ fncuon 
back to Italy’s opposition to Oermanv’s design of 
absorbing Austri.^ Italian Tyrol it should be 
borne in mind, has four Members in the Italian 
Parliament, all of whom are Oerman-speaKiog 
German in sentiment, and anti-Fascist m politics 
Le Temps points out that Italy’s raeisurcs in 
Tyrol, ill-advised as tliev may be. only parallel 
Prussia’s methods in her Polish-speasing temtones 
before the war. 


academy angrily and unwillingly and took op an 
active military' career. I served for three years 
m the artillery at Krakow, my native city, where 
I was born^on October 20, lSy2. Then tlie Kusso- 
Japanese M'ar came along. General Uubner volun- 
teered to make a study of the siego of Port Arthur. 
I went as his ad;utazit at my own expense. We 
spent two months in Peking Port Arttiur had 
fallen, so our mission came to imught, I personally 
requested to be detailed as military attache with 
the Russian army. This was granted mo on condi- 
tion that 1 take upon myself all responsibility for 
reaching that army. 

The Russian forces were already retiring behind 
Mukden. I had to get through the Japanese boss 
to reach them Supplied with letters from an 
English liquor house. I smuggled myself through 
the Japanese lines as its agent and reached the 
Russian cavalry corps of Mishchenko at Faknmen. 
I was wilh these troops during the last ph.ase of 
the campaign, and was captured near Mukden. 
The Japaucse treated me very well and let me go. 

I left on a Norwegian freighter for Japan. We 
ran into a typhoon. Tho captain and I had oar- 
selves chained to the bridge, and lived on 
champoCTe and coffee. We were stopped b> 
Adouraf Togo’s fleet a few hours before he fought 
the battle of Tsushima 

From J.ipan I went to the United States via 
IIoDOlolu I looked around the country a little, 
(rom top to bottom In New York 1 fell into a 
den of thieves in a slum saloon and lud to shoot a 
mulatto. As a consequence I spent the night lo 
jaif with prisoners and street women. 

I have t>eeD an ardent huoter. I hunted lions 
in Afnca twice. lo Sudan I met Slatm Fasha. 
He spoke Arabic with a perfect Viennese aitent 
Finally I returned to Hnngary and bad myself 
transferred from the artillery to the Sixtemth 
Uussars I also married Marie Szechenyi. During 
all these adventures my property had run through 
my fingers I bezan to manage my estates. I 
owned big Tokay vineyards, and so pfouaded a 
stock corapanv. recalled my erperiencee in 
Mauebuna. and now and then worked as my own 
wmc agent In that way I restored my fortnues 


The Forger Prince of Hungary 


I’riuco Ludwig Windiscb-Gr.itz was at 
the head ot the Hnugarian Plot to forge 
French Bank Notes which stirred (ho 
European press for a considerable time. Tlie 
following romantic account of bis early 
adventures from his memoirs appe.irs to the 
Liring Age : 


SIv grandfather was , Fiold-JIarslisI Alfred 
Wi^isclwQrVz. who crus'ipd^ Ibo revoliifiOT of 
iftiq at Vienna. Prague, and Riidapest. Jly father 
wvs also a ^nera! He fought m even- one rf 
OaT afmr ISIS. He was one ot the last 

soldiers of the old army. 


I wanted 
That settled 


to go to SM 
the que'tion 


Mr father forbade it 
I entered the imhlaiT 


Mussolini advised to be Good 
3Ius$olini, the strongman of Italy, is today 
fftq AgiVif (mrg iff the mjri’rf listed 

uutsido Italy and adored within it The 
Anglo-'iavou people seem to have taken his 
success rather hadlv . for if he were to «et 
up Italy as a great “power,” it would tike 
the bottom out of Nordic Superiority. The 
Ketc Reiwblic of America seems to think 
that Italy should, oven for tho sake of grati- 
tude, if not wisdom, cease to be self-assertive 
and practise the gentle art of sitting, at the 
feet of the of tho world — the Anglo- 

vavons. It says 

Among all the larger nations in Europe. Italy 
should be most conscious, not of the irresponsiyle 
iodcpendeace of her national pouer, but of its ue- 
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rendence on the frood’iviU and the assistance of 
other nations. France, Spain. Russia and Ger- 
many— all of them threw off a foreign yoke . and 
earned by their o\yn efforts their right to national 
self-assertion. But Italian national expansion was 
the child of a sympathetic enyironment In 1843 
the Italians were defeated in their armed efforts to 
throw off the Austrian yoke. They owed the acqui- 
sition of Lombardy to the assistance of France, 
"niey owed the acquisition ofVenetia to fhoyiefory 
of the Prussian army at Koniqsratz. They owed 
Trieste and the recovery of the Trentmo to the 
combination, of diplomacy, propasanda. French 
heroism, British tenacity and American ccorocnic 
power anl credulity which won the World War 
The Bntish and American peoples will be obliired 
to pay over $150,000,000 a year for scores of years 
for the privilege of assisting Italy in emancipatins 
the last remnant of Italians from the Austnao rol& 
In ^e light of . this reiterated dependence on 
foreigners for their own national emancipation and 
expansion Italians should recognize a pecnliar 
obligation to treat national minorities within their 
borders justly and to place a modest and eonitablo 
interpretation on the Italian national mission A 
gT«t Italian dunng the days of Italy’s bumiliation 
and need gave the first eloquent and lumioons 
expression to the national idea aa the antithesis of 
impJnalism and the blood brother of democratic 
self-government and , international institutions. 
Alussohni 8 philosophy is the opposite of Mazzini’a 
but Afazzini's is tlie more workable, as Italy wiU 
leom to her cost. 


■Whether tlie British and the Americans 
helped Italy to inn the war or ttcc tersa 
should be judged fu the light of the profits 
the Tarious nations made as a result of the 
war. Italians will certainly not top tlio list 
of winners Moreover some people think 
that the “Americans fought tho war from 
an other than pbilaiitliropic motive and the 
British to save their skin None of them 
risked anything “for the privilege of assisting 
Italy.” Mussolini is asked to remember how 
in the past other nations helped Italy to be 
free and modify bis conduct accordingly. 
Mussolini might with equal logic ask these 
other nations to pay Italy an annual tribnte 
for services rendered in the past in the way 
of giving them a civilisation He might also 
ask the Americans to write off the Bntish 
debt to them as a letnrn to robbing tbe“Indians’‘ 
by the latter and handing over the loot to the 
former’s iinccsfors, and the British to make an 
annual payment to the Germans for sending 
Blucherto Waterloo. We do not know if 
Mussolini’s philosophy is tho opposite of 
Mazzini’s ; but we have a suspicion that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain does not always carry 
Benfham and Mill in his pocket nor does 
president Coolidge refer every action to 
whoever is America’s f.ivourite philosopher. 


J, M. Keynes on the French Franc 

27/e Xtt/r Bcp/ihUc publishes an open 
letter, from ilr. J. M. Keynes, addressed to 
the French Minister of Finance (whoever he 
is or may be) In this letter Mr. Keynes 
analyses the French currency problem and 
offers Some ralnable suggestions. He says ; 

Itore than two years ago I wrote : “The level 
of the franc tg going to be settled in the long run, 
not by speculation or the balance of trade, or even 
the outcome of the Ruhr adventure, but by the 
proportiOQ of his earned income which the Frendi 
taxpayer will pennit to be tAen from him to pay 
the claims oi the French rentier.’’ I still think 
th.at ttiig is tbc root idea from which your plans 
Ought to develop 

Now It i3 obvious that there are two methods 
of attsmiDg the desired equilibrium. Yon can 
increase the burdens on the taxpayer, or you ran 
diministi the claims of the rentier. If you choose 
the first atfemafive. taxation will absorb EearJ.y a 
qaortcr of t-ie national income of Franco. Is this 
fea-sible ? If it is ever safe to speak about the poli- 
tical atmosphere of another coiintir, 1 should judge 
from recent icdicntions that the French public will 
certainly refuse to submit to tlie imposition of a 
burden of additional taxation sufficient to satisfy 
the claims of the rentier at their present level. 

If. therefore. I were m yonr place. I should not 
as a pohtiman, give another minute’s thought to 
new taxes, but would concentrate, so far as c<m- 
cemed the fiscal part of my cfBce, on consohda- 
tJDgand ndoiiDisteriDe the la-xes already voted. 

Since this by itself is not enough, yonr next 
bussiness— proviaed i on accept my conclusion os 
to tho mind ol the French public— is to conBider 
coolly how best to reduce the claims of the rentier. 
Three methods offer themselves . first, a general 
capital levy . second, a forced reduction of the rate 
of interest on the public debt ; third, a nse of 
pnees which would reduce the 16.81 value of the 
rentier’s money claims Unquestionably, the first 
is preferable on gronads of virtae, jnstice and 
theory 

But it IS not practicable as it would not 
be received well by the French public. 

The second method is attractive, if only be- 
cause it offers no administrative difficulties I 
believe tliat some authorities in France have 
favored it Nevertheless, I should decline this 
expedient also, if I were in your place, becanse. 
unlike a general capital levy or a depreciation of 
mon.^, this species of discnmination is truly 
named repudiation, and repudiation of the national 
debt 13 a departure from financial virtue so ex- 
treme and so dangerous as not to be undertaken 
but in the last emergency. 

We are left, therefore, by a process of the ev- 
elusion of alternative, with one exit only— a use 
of internai prices , which leads us away from the 
fisc^ field to the price-level, the foreign exchanges, 
the gold in the Bank of France, the volume of 
fordgn investment, and the balance of trade. Here 
I must Invite your attention to an interesting 
paradox. 
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The successive French Ministers of Finance 
have done their best to inflate the currency. 
They have brought down the gold-value of 
the franc considerably, but ; 

The great army of your predecessors Jiave 
failed, in spito of all their efTorts, to depreci^ 
adequately the inkrnal pwrchasinj y^erofthe 
frarc. Your present difficulties are doe, not to 
the inflation of the notes or to the fall of the 
exchange (for these events arc tending all the 
tiino to help you out of your troubles), but to the 
failure of these factors to diminish proportionately 
the internal purchasing power of the rentier’s 
money claims. 


Mr. Keynes explains his contention with 
the following facts 

In December, 1925, the gold value of the franc 
on the foreign exchanges was 19 percent of ite 
pre-war parity ; world gold pnees were about IM 
percent of their pre-war level : therefore oa the 

K rar basis a note-circulation and a franc-pnee 
amounting to 830 percent (for 15^19“ 
83lpf their pi^vrar figures 

wTiolesale food prices m November. 19.’5, were 
490 percent of pre-war. retail pnees in Fans 
(thirteen items) were ^3 perc^t. and in the 
third quarter of 1924 the cost-oHiving index for 
stood at 401 percent These figures may 
understate the real rise of pnees, but it <»rtMly 
seems that French domestic costs are no* 
five times their pre-war figure. This means tli^ 
the pneos of purely home produce, converted 
at the present rate of exchange, are not much 
more than half wor d prices, and are scttid ly 
below their pre-war level m therms of g^ Thus 
the mflation of the currency has produo^ its full 
effect on the exchanges, and consequently c^h« 
prices of imported commodifies, hut Im l^ely 
I^led to do so on the prices of home produce. 

He concludes 

That, whilst the solution of your fiscal difficul- 
♦ipq can come about m no other wav than hr a 
tibl m thr internal price level, it js n^so cl«r 
tliis need be accompanied cither by further 
inflation or by a further fall in the exchange 

Then how are the French to lower the 
internal purchasing power of the franc ? Mr 
Keynes says 

All you Iwve to do is to stabilize the note 
cirAlation and the franc-exchange si near Ihw 
prSl«'el and to allow time for internal pnees 
to rise correspondingly. 

lie supports Ins view by giving the 
following reasons • 

What are the explanations of the present Iw 

level of franc pnees ? I think that they are (1) 
{?me elemenADtem.ll prices move s owly tat 
Si moye tlCT should m tims : U) Iho heart- 
of V.mk-notes on an even greater «eale than 
f°*Vn<?rlv leadin'^ to a sluggish ureulatioa of the 
SwV (3) tor n j h ^ t- 

ment bv Frenchmen, due to lack of «mhdroce 
which drives tho eichango do^xm below the figure 


appropmte to fJio trading position ; and (4) the 
legal restrictions oa rents, eta 

These influences should be reroediahle as 
ganis (1) by the mere lapse of time, and as regards 
t2) and (3) by the restoration of internal confidmee. 
The nght strategy, therefore, is to restore confiden- 
ce and then just wait. 

For tho stabilization of tho exchange he 
recommends the fixing of a minimum dollar 
rate and sticking to it even at the cost of 
parting with some of the gold in the vanlts 
of the Bank of France. In his own words : 

There are two matters on which the government 
of France needs to exercise an iron resolve— to 
fix the franc exchange at a minimum figure even 
if It costs gold to do so, and collect the t^es m 
full These are the indispensable measures. Hero’o 
efTorts to increase the rates of taxation are, at this 
stage, efforts in a wrong direction, and will net 
be successful. 

The fineness of the ethical considerations 
which stand against partial repudiation of 
National Debt bnt in favour of inflafing 
ioteriial prices with a view to reoderiog 
National Debt Bonds relatively valueless is 
truly microscopic. 


‘‘Oriental Nerves.” A New Species of 
Madness 

James Lincoln McCartney jip. writes in 
the China Journal of Science and Arts 
scribing n state of mind found among slngjO 
Westerners living in tho Orient* He deal* 
with this mental state, which we would call 
exasperation, in a half senons vein which 
none the less will provide useful reading for 
those restless reforming spirits in India who 
complain about e'ery thing and tackle, system* 
atically nothing. The writer says : 

Those psycLoneuroses. or “Oriental Norve^ 
are one and all the result of a conflict in me 
patient's mind This conflict according to rr«u 
13 earned on between the desires rreated bv 
repre«'=cd hbido or sulconscious urges, ana ir® 
demands of the cullural environment of '‘‘v 
individual . , , , 

Pnsou nenrosei, for example, are inv.ariat'iy Q'‘v 
to the mental conflict between ihe ego uigo oi lae 
prj'ioner who de'ires release and tho pressure c* 
the cultural standards which resulted in h'^ jS" 
carcenition Tlieen'iiiug neurosis or. if eoww- 
psTChosis. IS a flight from re.nlify and an cpQC»- 
vo«r on the part of ihe individinl to substitute 
a self-produced product of psychic rhmta«y. w 
tbe unbearable reah(y that no is actually a convu-i 
and confined. t,....!;'’ 

War neuroses, otherwise known as shell sn(^» 
arc due to the conflict t'Ctw ("’a Ihe gclf-pre«crvation 
urge m the soldier and the self-iminolation urev- 
The resufting neurosis, or "shell- shock, is again « 
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fiiffht from reality. The soldier unconacjoTisly 
/ears that ho may develop info a coward, and tho 
flight into sicWss, with the resulting symptom 
of a phobia, is developed with the aim of remov- 
ing him from tho front, where his fear of tietray- 
ing cowardice m'ght overpower him, to a position 
of safety in the rear, where his fear of cowardice 
would not be put to so severe a test. 

The enrironoienf provoies fhc sufferer 
in many ways viz. — 

Business in China is not ccndacted on (he samo 
systematic (we might say efficient) lines as it Is 
in Western lands. If bnsiness were conducted in 
China on the same efficient lines in America 
there probably would be no cause for Occidentals 
going to the Far East. There are numerons 
hindrances and delays and vexations, which ni-my 
unwise Occidentals criticize and find fault with. This 
results in a definite dampening of morale, for those 
methods which have been in vogue for some two 
or three thousand years cannot or will not be 
changed just because the new arrival finds fault 
with them. The Oiiental, andespecially thoChinese 
attitude, 13 (more or less) never to do today whit 
can be put ofl until the morrow . Chtneso arc 
accustomed to taKmg time to come to decisions, 
in fact, hu«iiie«3 is done over the tcicuo nther 
than ‘he telephone as in Amenca. and friendship 
plays an important part; all of whicli isoxtixmelv 
taxing to the nerves of the modem rushing 
Oocidentals. 

The feeling of l>oing under constant observation 
and the desire to maintain the prestige that tho 
Oeaaenfais feel their position or tlicir nationality 
demands are important factors m helping to 
bring about the psychological condiiioo conducive 
of Oncfltal ^erve«. 

In regard to this matter of being under constant 
^ervatioa anyone who fa at all familiar with 
Oriental habits, w ell knows that almost his even* 
act 13 discussed by the natives about him. and his 
character an^ temperament arc gauged to a nicety 
It would M an eye-onener to many foteigners 
if they could see themselves as their Chtneso oetgh- 
bouia see them. Although the foreigners miy never 
l^m the natives’ real opinion about them, they 
always have the feeling that they are living lo tho 
pubuc eye, and most Occidentals are not accustomed 
to thw. it naturally produces a strain on the nerves 
which at first they are not likely to realize 
As to the remedy tho writer says 

The man or woman who succeeds in China and 
avoids getting Oriental Nerves is tbe person who 
appre^hes the new environment with a spint of 
cheerfulness and a charitable attitude towaids the 
people with whom he or she plans fo live and 
associate which athtude is only earned through 
an understanding of the people. 5Ien who have 
succeeded m China, and women who have remain^ 
the socm attraction they are, are those who have 
worked vuth the current, while at tlie same time 
lending ‘he full strength of their personalities and 
characters m helping to bring about better conffi- 
tlODS. 

A true nuderstaadlng of a foreign people can 
only te gamed through the personal contact of 
the native languages. The knowledge of the language 
. of a people carries with it far more than many 
seem to realize. It affords a deeper understanding 


of the customs and ^institutions of the people and 
more important still a sympathy towards these 
customs and institutions, which it seems is diffi- 
cult to aoouiro in any other way. Few Occidentals 
in China wiio speak Cliincso express dissatisfaction 
or show symptoms of Oriental Nerves from living 
in CJiina: in fact, most of them are real chmeso 
“boosters,” even to tho extent of being entliusmstic 
over the Chinese dietaiy.. Furtbcrinore, with a 
Lnowledge of the language, it is easier lo appreciate 
the othermaos’ viewpoint. Few. if any are there 
who can interpret the entousiasm and feeling on 
which one depends for genuine interest and sym- 
pathetic appreciation. 


A School of International Relations 

The Woman Cttitcn says ; 

Plans for the Walter limes P.igo School of 
iDtcmational Relations are rapidly going forward 
this winter, it is expcctixl that tho school will 
open next till at Johns Uopkins University with 
an initial endoumeot of a million dollars. This 
school will bo tho first attempt of its kind to 
further sound intern itional relations by approaching 
intcroatioDal problems scieatificallv. .About tivo 
years ago an eminent group of editors, busi* 
ness men and educators launched the idea of 
lUe school, to l>o established as a memonal to 
Walter Mines P-age. our ambassador to Great 
Bnum m the period of tho World War. The idea 
lias drawn to it many other prominent men and 
women and heading the movement as chairman 
of the trustees for the endowment fund, is Onen 
D Young iDteniatioaallv known for his services 
on tlio Commiltec of Experts that formulated 
tlie Dawes plan Mr. Young explaining the Page 
school, says • , . , . 

‘A great body of infonaation must ho created 
and mobilized in some single place about all the 
questions whidi affeci international relations Some 
of these problems are economic, some are em- 
bedded ID racial psychologies, some hisfoncal. 
geographical military, and some partake of two 
or mere of these origins. There are experts 
m all of these fields, but it is doubtful if tnere 
exists a man whose business it is to interrelate 
them There are schools tliat teach many .aspects 
of international relations, but none that is com- 
prehensive. devoted solely to this vast subject. 
And wrtamly. there is no such place m the 
world where anybody can go and learn all there 
is to bo known of these fuodaraental facts and 
interrelations. The Page School, as I see it. 
will become such a place It will have a three- 
fold purpose (U to develop a science of inter- 
national relations 1 *2) to ascertain the facts as 
far as they can he found on any particular pro- 
blem, and (3) to produce a contitinally growing 
bodv of individuals trained in that science and 
available tor service in government, business or 
education. If we are to make our aspirations for 
peace effective, we must supply a science, a sys- 
tematic body of things known." 

Among those associated witli Jlr. Young are 
FjraokJin ifoo'evelt. Julius Barnes, Mward L Cot. 
John Finley, William Allen White, George \> icker- 
sham. Among tbe women who have been most 
active are Mrs. Herbert Hoover, lira. Samuel C. 
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Tlcnnine, Mi-s. Mary C. P. Miinfonl, Mis. II. 0. 
'\ ittponn. Mrs. Irwm I^aiiBiiirn pfc. And women’s 
orranizaJions have fic'cn heJp/ui in /offhenm? the 
cHurt. John<>_ IlopliiDS has announced that women 
nmII ho admitted, ns they are always admitted to 
Kraduato work at that msuiution. 

The Patte School Fellow appointed by. the 
Commission for the Hehcf of Belgium Educational 
Foundation, isnow at Johns Ifopkms studying labor 
prohloms. Ilo is Hubert Carton do Wiart, a 
graduate of the University of Louvam. the son 
of Count Ilean Carton do Wiart, former Premier 
of Belgium, who. ns minister of justice in 19U. 
drew up too Belgian reply (o the German ulti- 
matum demanding freo passage to German armies. 
He is working along the lines that will probably 
bo pursued by the school next fall. 


The Breadwinning Woman 
The New JicpiMic sajrs : 

For woman to work is of course no new 

K ‘ lomenon. Since the Cro-Magnon days and pro* 
y longer, sho has ahiays done her fair 
share and frequently tnore, of whatever was 
necessary— including a great many things for 
which, according to the exports of the present 
frencratiOD.^women aro pjiysically and mentally 

the old theory, which is still assumed 
by most people to at the facts, the typical 
family group was supposed to bo centrwabout 
one breadwinner, the husband and father It 
was tlie duty of the wife m all except the fa- 
vored upper classes to do the pnysical work of 
tho home and to share with her husband the 
moral responsibility for the proper rearrog of the 
children. 

If this theory ever fitted the facts, it no longei 
does so. Todaj’ SAOO.OOO women are gaiufulJy 
eioplovcd in the United States They constitute 
one-fifth of all the workers in the tountry. and 
both numbers and proportion are steadily increas- 
ing The latter has grown from 14 7 percent m 
1880 to 21.1 percent in 1920. Today women are 
D4 2 percent of all domestic workeis. 474 percent 
of professional persons 4 j‘ 6 of clencal employees 
In a group of tour representative but dissimilar 
cities where the status of 40,000 working women 
was intensively studied by the Women’s Bureau of 
U. S. Department of Labor, women gainfully 
employed were nearly two-fifths (33 peiccDt) of the 
total number of females over fourteen jears cf 

^There is a popular theory that women who work 
are mostly girls filling in a few yeare before they 
marry • tut the facts accumulated tq’ the Cenans 
Bureau’ and the Department of Labor leave this 
tiimirv without even a wooden JeK to stand on It 
is true tint there are 3,500,000 women gainfully 
employed who are under the age of twenty-five, a 
lar'^ proportion of whom prreumably are ^ 
n,B?ried • but these constitute only two-hflhs of the 
total number. Of tho 8,600,000 nearly two million 
aro msrned 


Indian and Chinese Civilisations 
Compaied 

K. Shiratori gives us on interesfing survey 
of tho two civilisations in The Young East 
We quote in parts from his article 

India ami China were tiie two main fountain 
heads of Oriental civilization, but m their character 
Indian culture and thought aro almost the exact 
opposite of Chinese culture and thought It is s 
very interesting problem for students of Onental 
history to sec how the cliaractensdcs of these 
two different civilizations grew- and developed. 

Kmoios AS Cextee of Ispias CmmiTiov . 

Indian civilization is constituted with religion 
as core and centre, the distinctive feature of its 
tliought being found in the greatest importance 
attached to a future world transcending realities 
of mundane life. Needless to say. Indian civiliza- 
tion has many phases, is quite complex in thought 
and IS expressed m various terms and sects of 
religion. It may. therefore, appear to be too rash 
to gcoerafize its cfiaractenstic m this s*eepae 
way. bni m my opinion this view of Indian cinl- 
izatioD IS m the mam correct 

In other woids. Indian literature, arts and 
science have sprung from religion and the social 
organization, manners and customs of the Indian 
people haie also been built on tlio foundation of 
religion The contribution inndo by Indiana to 
world civilization was religion wit/i attendant 
philosophy, literature and arts The philosophy 
and view of life, which are found in the upamshiuis 
were expressions of tboughia and ideas peculiar 
and exclusive to Indians, tho like of whicacan 
not bu seen in religious thoughts of any other 
races It IS from this philosophy that a world rf- 
ligioo has appeared m the form of Buddhism. This 
religion and the civilization it produced have 
spread all over the greater part of Asia from very 
early times and are now gradually extending to 
ttwtem countries • 

On (he other lunci Chinese civilization tad its 
centre in politics and Chinese thought was couRow 
to the sphere of leal life To the (Jhinc«o peorl? 
politics were all and everything, all racial life and 
all caltnral aUiviiies being regarded by them af 
things suboidmato to politics both spintually and 
inateruliy Politics were the object of th«r 
highest aim and ambition, there being nothing al'O 
they desired more to attain llisn a political Utopia- 
Ihe Chinese, of course, had religions, but theirs 
were of a very priiniUvc kind In fact, religious 
ntre were recognized by them only when theywere 
made ntes possessing pDhtic.a) sitTuhcance. This 
w-as in sinking contrast with India, whero'the 
Brahmans occupied the highest social posiuon aad 
religion niicd politics In India U was religion 
iliat ruled supreme, while m China it was politics 
that constituted the pivot.around whichthe national 
life revolved 

. A rt)rapan«on of the social condition of China 
Vith that of India presents nn interesting contrasL 
While in the latter a rigid system of racial and 
tnbal discrimination came into existence, in the 
tonnw all men were eqaal in social standing As a 
Veil known and frequently quoted Chinese sojing 
bats It la China ‘ kings, princes, generats ao'j 
^iinisters come from no partieu'ar stocl®,'’ and 
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a plebeian of to-day might he a king to-moriow. 
while a king of yesterday might fall to the 

position of a plebeian to-day. 

But what was the result of the cont^t 
of Indian and Chinese thoughts in Japan i Ihe 

influence which Buddhism had in Japan over 

literature and the dmly life of the pMple 

was exceedingly great. On tho other hand, Con- 
fnsianism also exercised a great mtluence uMn 
the tliought and life of the Japanese people, but 
produced no such evil effects in Japan as it did in 
China. . 

From a comprehensive observation of the history 
of Japan It IS seen that the Japanese p^sessed 
capacities to adopt both Indian and Chinese 
thoughts to a certain extent and that while making 
both o! tliem their own they did pot allow 
themselves to be overwhelmed and dominalM by 
either. In other words, the Japanese had the ad- 
vantage of being in a circumstance in which 
mundane and Buperinundane thoughts existing 
side by side could harraonire or restrain ca'“h the 
other. 


that are found m Asia, particularly in 
North China, ilongoliaaud Java, tho large pyrami- 
dal bases and the mode of construction 
to point to Buddhist origin There is a Buddhist 
cross, or symbol of Buddhi, carved on .a pillar at 
Palen-iue. The ornaments in the w.alls of the 
temples m dilTerent pa-ts of Jlexico ar^ similar 
m ofoiga to those of miny buildings in India and 
ChiQX 


Greece's Dictator 

TheCiineiit Htsionj ^f(1ga^^inp gives us 
tho following account of General Pangalos, 
the dictator of Greece 

Probably in no countr> is politics so chargeil 
with drama as in Greece Here politicians nse 
and fall with startling suddenness Ihe entr3 ot a 
new Premier to cfSce m Athens resembles in 
pubUcexcUementand interest the crowning ot a new 
heavyweight champion r r the winning of a d® 
senes with us. Politics, in short, is Greece s 

prwent political champion of Gre«o is 
General Pangales lls has dissolved Parliament 
and rules the country today ss a dictator. Strange 
to say. he possesses few of the characteristics 
are the usual stock-in-trade of 
none of the personal magnetism that has won luaoi 
o? tL famous d^espots o? history from Alexander 
b> Mussohni the bUd nilegiance o' their followers. 
One of his chief lieutenants described him to me 
asa'mao not loved by his friends 
enemies” He is a poor speaker \\hen Minister 
Among theVe mav'be itientionSi the'following — of War he used to address ® Plf-T 

An image ot Buddha found at I’alenque. sittmg a company of s°ldic«. using the colot ful and pi^ 
cross-legged 00 a seat formed of two lions placcu fane language of ^he barracks PU>»icaiiy 
back to l»ck, closely resembles similar images no way imposing ® on 


Discovery of America by Buddhists 
B. Watonabe writes m The Young East 
on the doubtful hypothesis which clnims lhe 
discovery o! America by Buddhists. Besides 
other traces of Buddliisru among the anti- 
quities of America there are 

Images and sculptured tablets, ornament^ 
temples, etc., abound. th.at cannot \yell be ascru-ed 
to any other source with nnv show of reason 


found in India, China, and Japan A large image 
found m Campeachy represents accurately a 
Buddhist priest m his robe*. An elaborate 
elephant-faced god found among the Axiecs is 
evidently an imiiation of the Indian image or 
Ganesha. A Buddhist altar of stone was also 
found in Palenque. Figures of Buddha silling 
ciossed-legged with an aureola around bis head, 


almost 8n«cnng"e.xpresVion constantly oo b'S . 
distiogmshed face, he is the last man m the woild 
that one would imagine to be a military dictator 
What is the secret of Pangaloss use to power 
An examination of his career, I am sure w il. show 
that Ihe man has reached his present high esute 
fargely because of a single charactenstic-his utter 
rei^l^ness This man to achieve his ends is 


^,„._wuiian aureoia arounu uis uedu, recKiessues* mu.* 

and placed m niches in the walls of the temples willing tc go to any ratremc sumnnmy . 
atUxmol, Palenque, etc. are exact counterparts his political enemies, plunge his counTry into 
of images found m niches both inside and outside or stir it to revolution. Ana, strangei>, it a 

- • . - * iiifpr recklessness which now appears to mise it 

SLs^bKfhim to brmg^ order out of the chaos 
w^cli has characterized Greek politics since 1913 


of Buddhist temples m Japan, ('Inna, and India 
A perfect elephant’s head is found sculptured on 
the walls at Pdlenque, the elephant being the usual 
swnbol of Buddha tn Asia, and no etejdianis being 
found wAmertca Then there is an old Mexicao 
image in the Ethnographical Societies’ Museum 
at Paris, which depicts Buddha sitting in the cross- 
legged attitude, with an inscription on either side, 
one of the characters being evidently intended 
for the Chinese character mcoriectly for Buddha 
engraved by a sculptor who did not know the 
Chinese wiilten language. On the walls of Uxmal 
there are astronomical diagrams and images, re- 
presenting among other images the dragon which 
causes eclipses by swallowing tho sun. a thorough- 
ly Chinese notion, but instead of scales it is 
covered with feathers, showing the idea that it can 
tty. The enormous temples or palai es at ^lenque 
and ititla are almost counterparts of Buddhist 

59>/s— 13 


A Cool House in Summer 

The Scientific American tells us of a 
novel way to keep the House cool in 
summer. It is as follows 

Dr. MTllis L. Moore, for twenty-y^ra chief of 
thfl United SUtes Weather Bureau, former Presi- 
dent of the National Geographic Society, mid 
fScr of the Katwnal Geographic _ Magazine, has 
a nrcptioal wav to mamtaiD the air in 
hm heme’^S ^r^adena, California, both cool in 
Slimm« ^d hymenically moist m winter- 
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In Bummcr. the Profi'Bsor tAkos in air from^a 
lareo rpoop on tho rool. waslics it. cooIb it in 
a fiimplo apparatus and then passra it all tiiroimh 
his house by moans of duots. In winter, ho 
maintains tlic relative liumidity cf the air nt 
Roventy percent, whore it oiiulit to lie. by means 
of a special ImmidifymR heater. 

The summer apparatus consists of .air*scoops 
on the house roof, an air w.asher and aircooler, 
a fan and eiaht inch conduits le.adinB to thp vari- 
ous rooms : also registers forcontrollinu the inflow. 
With this simple c'lmpment, Dr. Moore has found 
that the house may ho closed ns tiRht as a drum, 
yet m the extremn heal of summer the tempera- 
ture will not exceed 80 detrreca. 


How Hot Air Affects tJfl 

Tho same journal says : 

Few peoplo know tho effect on tho contaiae<) 
moisture when wo warm our air ror each IS 
deffiees tliat wo heat it air doubUn its capai’ity for 
holdiDB moisturn. What. then, is the corollary of 
this statement ? It means that sioco wo do not 
usually tnve our air a chance to take up this oecd« 
ed moisture, it goes without 

No. it does not entirely ao without, it abstrael-s 
all the moisture it can iret from our woodwork and 
onr furniture, which dry up. shnak and crack Far 
worso, it takes moisture from «r. 

As was recently pointed out in the Jcntrml r>f 
thf Amsrtcan Mcdicnl AtiOi'iahon, when wo take 
cold air from out-of-doors at freeing temperature 
ami nt n rchtiye humidity of 80 pe*cent and heat 
It to 70 deijrees. we thereby reduce its relative 
humidity to only 20 percent We then live in 
this air and so we become kiln-dned alone with 
the woodwork Office buildinza, heated to nearly 
SO deRrees. often have a relative humidity of as 
low as 15 percent. 

Thus we cet the hot-house habit We become 
hvpcrsensitiTi’ afraid of every chdl and every 
little drift. We also eet cold?, grippe, even pnen- 
monia. bocaus'' the dry thirsty air of onr bouses 
hlots np the moisture of our throat passages and 
reduces their natural resistance to inlections 


The Heart of the Plant 

Ihe Journal of the American Medical 
Asfonation, one of the leading journals of 
medicine, has the following — 

Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose. F. R. S. the 
Indian scientist, has announced at Calcutta the 
<econd of three remarkable discoveries he baa re- 
cently made with regard to plant life, and given a 
doinonstratioo of the heart beats of plants with 
delicate instruments that he has invented. Thirty- 


two ycara ago he licgaa liis resc.archcs lie found 
riiat inorganic Bubstanccs exhiliited fatisue Bimvlar 
to tho fatigue of aninwl muscles, and tliat the 
fatigue in lioth was removed after a period of rest. 
This led liim to investigate tlio charactcristios of 
the Bimplcr forms of life, as shown by planks. 
After long researches fio was able to prove wliat 
hfl w'as convinced of before— that the life mcclianism 
of the plant is identical with that of tho animal. 
He discovered how plants may be shown to respond 
to Btimuli,and arrived at the following conclusms. 
which he demonstrated on tho eighth birthday of 
the institute in Calcutta whiclt bears fits name 
The plant possesses a difTerontiated nervous system, 
whicli can be proved by throbbing pulsations, 
y hich take the place of the heart beat of the 
animal and which show violent spasm exhibited at 
the crisis of death. By his optical lever he uas 
able to demonstrate the a< tivity of the cells of the 
plant m the propulsion of sap from the roots of 
the tree to the top-most leaves, thus solving a 
problem that had baOled inquiry for two hundred 
years The location of the heart of the plant was 
made by means of an electric probe in circuit 
with a sensitive galvanometer. Bose introduced tho 
probe step bystep across the stem. As soon as it came 
into contact with the pulsating layer an electric 
response was icccived and recorded by the galvano- 
graph Each active cell during itsphasoof expansion 
absorbs water from below, and expellsU upw ard during 
the phase of the contraction. Bose likens tho heart 
of the plant to the elongated heart of some of tho 
lower animals, such as the earthworm, in which 
(ho pcnstaltic action propells the circulating fluid. 
To measure the heart beat of the plank which is 
less than a millionth of an inch, it was necessary 
for It to be enormously magniriM, which is done 
by Bose’s magnetic amplifier. A mirror is attached 
to the astatic magnetic system, the reflected beam 
being thrown on a screen or photographed on a 
him All this Bose performed before his audience, 
which was able to see how chtorofotm, (5r instance, 
at fird immensely excited the plant, stimulating 
It to great vigor Then c.aiao the de.atli suasm 
Rapidly and spasmodioallv the be.am of light fell 
until It came to rest, indicating that the plant liad 
died 


The Bose Institute, which lies in the centre of 
vsaftwtiie Wsveis* ludusaTia'. quarters ot Calcutta, 
13 a beaufifnlly designed building m Indian style 
It consists of a large and accoustiually perfect 
Icxturc demonstration room, with ntimcrons 
laboratones wse's great pride is that his 
institute 13 entirely Indian, in inspiration, m 
personnel, m architecture and in eraftsmansliip On 
one Bide of a quiet garden quadrangle a new buil- 
ding is rapidly appearing It is designed to be the 
hrst of a wncs of hostels which Bose proposes to 
EE®®* ®l“4ent3. Those liostels, designed m 

tymcally Eastern style, are intended to house 
stud<mts from all over the world, whom li is tJie 
ambition of the founder to attiact to C.alcutta It 
IS probable that Bose will spend a considerable 
POTOon of next yiar in Europe. Ho has invitations 
to lecture at the borbonne and in Berlin 



GLEA^'INGS 


'Clotch of Crime I 


Will it Tear Down tho Church ? And— if it does, 
what will Happen ? 



This is one of a series of fuU-paae3dvPTliscinenl3 
asainst Clime ia the DrooUyn Eagle. The cost of 
the drive is assumed by several hundred Broolilyn 
citizens, who hopo thus to bnos the public to a 
‘ realizius sense of (he stupendous extent of cnoie 
la this country ” 


of Siamese art in tho Museum and amongst the 
best Loown Early Siamese art (before tho eichth- 
ccatmy), ltl»o the early art of other areas in Indo- 
Chma, IS closely modeled on India Gujita tradition. 
Southern Siam (Ixiplmri, Korat. etc,), from (he 


eighth to the tweiitii' century, was a oroMnee of 
Caai(<odfa. aod the art is essentiallj’ Khni 


.-'hnicr. True 

Thai or Siamese art developed lu the north 
(Solb«laya-SawaDJ.alol) gradually traceable south- 
wards (Pitsanulol.. Lxjpbun). it is only after the 
foundattoQ of Ayuthia 11350 or U60) that it 



Head of Buddha, Borobudor 


Java, late Sih 
Century 


Indian Sculptures 

Five irnportant pieces of Indian, Siamese. Cam- 
hoaian and Javanese sculpture, has l>een given to (he 
Bost^ tine Arts Museum by Dr Denman W. Ros<». 
1 iwo of these are here shown] 

The fiist IS a typical plaek basalt head of 
Buddlia of the usual massive type, slated— 
to be a head from one of the se.ated Dhyani 
Buddhas of the smaller peiforated stops of tho 
upper platform of the Borobudur monument 

The second is a stone head of Buddha, 
lacquered and gut undoubtedly the finest b 


predominates in the wliole area now Inown as 
Slam and sets its stamp on all the art of Cambodia 
The Thai type is verr unlifee the Khmer : in place 
of the straight brows and level eyes, full lips and 
impassable serenity of the latter, we find sloping 
Mcrngoliaa eyes, an aquiline and even fiooted nose, 
smaller mouth, and a high degree of nervous re- 
fioement representing a Sino-Tibetan ethnic type 
very unliVe the older Mon-Khmer. 
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I'estnul DccoratiOD id Bangkok, Siam 


Cover design of the Children’s 
Friend of Nippon 
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From the Oldest City in the World 

The eieventh chapter of Genesis telfs ua how' 
Abraham ami his kindred left their ancestral 
home m “Ur of the Chaldees” for a jooniey 
irhich n’as to end ja the land of Canaan. For 
over two thousand years that was all th.at the 
world remembered of the oaco Rreat city of Ur. 
possibly the first great city to be bnilt in the 
wor’d- 

Such Babyloaiati histones and t.ndifions as had 
come down to modern times through the great 
Greek historian Herodotus or the ancient Haby- 
lonian prieit Berosus, did not mention Ur. Tho 
“Chaldeans” were remembered through references 


to ,their remarkable knowledge of “macic,’’ by 
which was meant, of course, the science of ancient 
times. But their city was forgotten except for 
that one brief mention in the storj’ of Abiaham. 

About a half century ago it was rediscovered 
A huge mound of dirt, rain-washed and fcaliireless, 
was known to be standing in the desert just west 
of the channel of the Kuphrates Iliver and about 
one hundred miles up stream from, the present 
shore of the Persian Gulf Some bricks inscribed 
with the cunous wedge-shaped writing of ancient 
Babylonia were found near this mound M hen 
these jnscfiptions were translated they proved tliat 
the great mound and some smaller ones '.urroiin- 





NOTES 


British Self-criticism and British Vitality 
An article in our present issue shows 
what John Stuart Mill thought o£ his coun- 
trymen There have been other great Eng- 
lish authors who have subjected their own 
people to similar criticism. We are. for ex- 
ample, reminded in this connection of Words- 
worth’s sonnet to Milton, in which he writes : 

We are selfish men , 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And Rive us manners, virtue, freedora. power. 

Such criticism of the British people by 
British authors has never blinded us to the 
strength, greatness and vitality of that people. 
Tne power of self-esaminatlon and self-criti- 
cism is a sign of snch strength, greatness 
and vitality, and the power to stand such 
criticism is a still more convincing proof 
of these qualities It would be profitable 
to ascertain out own powers of self-exam- 
ination and self-criticism and that of bear- 
ing such criticism. What Mill wrote or 
Wordsworth wrote mnst liave been true, but 
represents perhaps only one side or phase of 
English life and character, and, may be. ‘he 
faults they pointed out were not abiding charac- 
teristics. There must be something more ab- 
iding in the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
natures of the British people which has 
made them great We do not refer here to 
their vast empire and wealth. We refer to 
the fact th.at GrCiat Britain has produced 
great poets and prose-writers, great thinkers 
and scientist'!, great philosophers and histo- 
rians, and great philanthropists and social 
workers (not of the imperialistic and exploi- 
ting variety but real lovers of humanity like 
Howard the Philanthropist). Not to speak of 
the other great achievements of the British 
people, their great literature could not have 
been produced if English society had been 
rotten to tiie cote. 

This we are bound to say inspifo of 
the grievous political and economic wrongs 
inflicted on India by England. 


India’s Military Expenditure 
Tiie following table of the percentages 
of their total 1925-G budgets devoted by 


some western countries to military expen 
diture is taken from an article contributed 
by Mr. Leland Olds to the Federated Press 
Bulletin of America 


Country 


United States 

Great Britain 

France 

Italy 

Ilolland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 


Percentage of Budget 
devoted to Military Ex 
penditurc 

217 

131 

181 

03 

20-2 

94 

ICO 


In India in 1025-6 the revenuo receipts 
amonoted to 131 crorcs and 35 ’aklis, and 
the military oxpondituro to 56 CTores and 28 
lakhs of rupees. Therefore the military ex- 
penditure was nearly 43 per cent of tho total 
budget. 


It ha.s been estimated that in 1026-7 the 
total revenuo will be 133 croros and 43 
lakhs and tho military expenditure will be 
54 crorcs and 88 lakhs. Theroford the mili- 
tary expenditure will be a little more than 
41 per cent of the tot.al budget. 

Some apologists of British rule in India 
argue that in working out this percentage of 
military expenditure, the revenues of the 
provincial governments ought also to be ta- 
ken into acconnt We do not know whetner 
similar revenues of other countnes are so 
taken into account But we will do so in 
the case of India in order to satisfy these 
apologists. We have before us the estima- 
ted revenues for 1926-7 of the following 
provinces — 

Province Revenue 

Madras 10,34,20,000 

Bombay 14,51,00,000 

Punjab 14,49,00000 

U. P. 12,89,68,000 

Bengal 10,76,78,000 

Burma 10,35,31,000 

Bihar and Orissa 5,63,83,000 


Total 84,99,80,000 

To tliis let us add C ciorcs for C. P. and 
Berar, 2 crores for Assam, and 1 crore for 
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N. — "W. F. Province, which will bring up 
the total to Rs. 93,99,80,000. I/jt us make 
this 95 crorcs in round numbers. Adding 95 
crores to 13343 crores, wo find tho tobil 
imperial and provincial revenues of India 
for 1920-7 to be 228‘43 crores. Out of this 
54‘88 crorc® or a little more than 24 per 
cent, are provided in the budget for military 
expenditure. 

So even aftor taking into consideration 
the revenues of the provinces, indigent In- 
dia's military expenditure is a higher per- 
centage of her budget than that of the Uni- 
ted States, the richest country in the world, 
which is 2r7 per cent of her revenues ’ 
For a rich country to spend oven a high 
percentage of its revenue on its army is 
easier and less injurious than for a poor 
country liko India to spend the same or a 
higher percentage of its revenue on its army, 
lloieover, India’s expenditure is incuired 
not for her own sake alone, but mainly or 
at least partly for British imperial purpose® 

If India were not Britain's property, Britain 
would not force India to spend such a large 
part of her revenues ostensibly for India's 
defence. 

From Japan s budget statement for 1924-5, 
published in the Japan Year Book, we find 
that Japan',S military and naval e-xpenditure 
combined formed a little more than 30 
per cent of her total revenues With 
this we may compare India’s 43 per cent, 
in 1925-2G and 41 per cent lo 1920-27 
for mililanj expeudtture alone If we take 
Japan’s military expenditure alone, we find 
that in 1924-25 it formed only 14 per cent 
nearly of her total revenues. In the case of 
India, whether we consider the income of 
the Central Government alone or take into 
account the incomes of the Provincial 
^uvvnnnvt/ti Vuio, krei vfi'.'rAniy vxyvu&fcmv 
forms a much higher percentage of her 
revenues than that of Japan 

Even according to the Report of the 
Government’s own Retrenchment Committee, 
published in 1913, India’s military expendi- 
ture IS still excessive The Committee say 
in their Report . — 

We do not consider tha* the Qovemmeat of 

India should be satisfied with a military bndset of 
its. 57 crores, and we recommend that a close watdi 
be kept on the details o£ military expcnditare with 
the object o! bnnginK about a progressive reduction 
. m the future. Should a further fall in prices take 
place wc consider that if map fcc possjfcfe, after a 
few years, lo reduce the mililary budget to a sum not 
eicecdiiig lis. 50 crores. although the Commander- 


in-Chief doaa not suhscribo to Ihis opinion. Fien 
thu is more, tn our opinion, than the taxpayer tn 
India should be called upon lopau, and. tliough 
revennomay increase through revival of trade, there 
would, wo think, still be no justification for not 
keeping a sfnet eye on military expenditure with a 
view' to its further reduction. 

The Ralics are ours. 

According to flie Brussels convention, no 
country should spend more than 20 per cent, 
of its revenues for military purposes. India 
is forced to spend much more. 

And yet we have literate members of the 
Ijegislative Assembly who, instead of concen- 
trating their attack on the huge and un- 
justifiable military budget, sneered at ex- 
penditure on the archaeological department ! 
It was merely digging old rums! That 
India's civilisation is being proved by the 
department to have been glorious and of 
imrueroonal antiquity is nothing. 


To Our Contributors 
Our contributors are respectfully request- 
ed fo bear in mind that it is easier for (ho 
editor to publish short articles promptly 
tliaoloogoDcs We do not mean to suggest that 
contributions should be almost like paragraphs, 
but it would be convenient if they did not 
exceed four thousand words What has led 
ns to say this is that, in addition ,to short 
ones, there me not a few long articles ni 
our bands which have been w.-uting publica- 
tion for a long time Typewritten mss. are 
preferred 


Extraterritoriality in China 

It IS said the Extraterritoriality Com- 
mission in China has studied the Chinese 
Criminal Code and Commercial Code, and is 
perfectly well satisfied. Of course, a country 
may have excellent codes but the administra- 
tion of the laws may not be equally good 
But if tliat be the case in China, she need 
not be considered unique in that respect. 
Here in India neither are all tlie penal laws 
and regulations excellent, nor are they justly 
administered, particularly when the offenders 
are Europeans, or Indians suspected to h.ave 
done something politically wrong. 

The foreign members of the Extraterrito- 
riality Conference have also visited the courts 
and prisons in Peking If a really impartial 
non-British foreign jail commission were to 
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enquire iato the conditiou of Indian pri-sons 
and the treatment of Indian prisoners, shock- 
ing revelations would be made. 


The Leper Problem 

^Ve read in a Japanese paper that both 
in India and in Japan, the Governments arc 
far from dealing adequately with the leper 
problem. It observes that 

SegreRation is absMutely necessary, especially 
as the disease seems to stimulate the sexual 
instinct, and liberty means propaffatioj: diseaseil 
children and spreadicR the disease. There is 
no reason why the disease should not be extirpated 
in a Rcneration, though the 'very horror in which 
It IS held causes people to run all sorts ot risks 
and to. make others run risks so long as the fact 
of having a leper in the family can possibly be 
concealed. 


Edncational Backwardness of tbe 
United Provinces 

The United Provinces of Agra aod Oudh 
coiapiUed in ancient times what may be 
called tho heart of Aryararts But at 
present these provinces ore the most back- 
ward in education in the whole of British 
India The following table will prove the 
•truth of our statement • 


Province Number per thoufand 

Percentago 

who are literate 

of total 

scholars to 
popolatiOQ 

Assam 

72 

302 

Bengal 

104 

418 

Bihar and Orissa 

51 

248 

Bombay 

95 

505 ' 

Burma 

317 

423 

C. P. & Berar 

49 

244 




N.-W. F. Province 

50 

25 

Punjab with Delhi 

46 (Paniab) 375 

Delhi 


42 

United Provinces 

42 

238 


As the people of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh are naturally not less intelli- 
gent than Indians of other provinces, it is 
difficult to ascertain the causes of their edu- 
cational backwardness. 'What is also most 
curious is that the^e provinces contain a 
larger number of universities than any other 
province, namely, four, and (here is likely 
to be one more at Agra in the not distant 
future This last one is a necessity * and 
COVi— 14 


ought to be an affiliatiug one. Instead of 
clamoariog ' for more xiniversities after the 
establishment of one at Agra, real patriots 
in tho D. P. ought to devote more attention 
to tho spread and improvement of both 
primary and higher education. 

Most probably one ot tho causes of edu- 
cational backwardness in the province is the 
policy of its Government. On this subject 
let us quote tho opinion, not of those whom 
the bureaucracy love to style professional 
political agitators, but of two well-known 
professors of mathematics. 

la the course of (he budget discussion 
lu the 0. P Council, Dr. Ziauddia Ahmed 
said — 

Tliere bad been a regular diminution in ex- 
penditure ander edacation This yair (he pro- 
portion of expenditure on education to the total 
expenditure in the province had been r^uced 
from 151 to 114 as compared with last year. 
The Education Department bad no policy at all. 
{Dr. Gatiesft /Vnsad —Hear, hear). 

Private enterrns© in education had not been 
soffidently enconnjred and the speaker would 
snzgest a lump sum to be provided in every budget 
out of which grants might be given to encourage 
private enterprise 

Dr Oanesh Prasad observed.—* 

The total disbursement on the reserved subjects 
came to 74 percent of the total disbursement 
made by the Government 

Tlie Government, proceeded the Doctor, had no 
teal policy of expansion of bteracy, but it had got 
a pohej’ for controlling the output of literacy. 
Similarly, m spite of tho pledges given in ilarch 
1921. and in April, 1921, by the first Minister of 
Education, the Oovemment not only did not wish 
to have educated people^ but they had go.t a de- 
finite policy of controlling the output of literates 
m English. 

In the face of the opinion of some 
very advanced educationists of the 17. P., we 
j.vp pansdxainfd in ph-swvn fint fiip Jfiedfixs 
of the educated classes of the province have 
UDcODScioasly and unintentionally played in- 
to the hands of the bureaucratic pillars of 
this policy of controlling the outturn of 
literates by their infatnation for what are 
called unitary teaching universities. Wo have 
no quarrel with such universities or those of 
any other description. But we care more for 
the thing called edocation than for the label 
it bears, and we must see that even the 
highest edacation is not made too expensive 
for the generality of our people, which it 
appears to have become in the U.P. 
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Mortality in the U. P. 


We in Bengal have.been accustomed for 
generations to look upon the U. P. as a very- 
healthy region where people should go to 
recover strength and vitality. But from what 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad said in the U. P. Council 
it appears that those provinces have become 
unhealthy and the Government there cares as 
httle for the physical welfare of the people 
as for their inteUectual progress. Thelcarncd 
doctor said: — 


He could not exonerate any member of the 
Government from the responsibility for the vast 
amount ol miserv and illiteracy that we saw 
around us. The United Provinces Govcinment 
stood before God and man responsible lor the 
welt-beine of 45 millions of human beings under 
their charge. Voicing the feeling of his country- 
men he would say that the Government was not 
fulfilling its duties in th-s respect. The average 
mortality per year was put down as 4G per thou- 
sand. At this rate about 18 lakhs of people died 
every year in the United Province In India about 
two-tbirds of deathswore due tojpreventible causes, 
and m these provinces 12 laVha of people died of 
causes which were preventible A, distinguished 
medical man of Bengal bad assessed human life in 
India at lU 200 Thus they could see that they 
were losing Rs. 24 crores every year This svas 
a recurring loss every year because of the Govern* 
ment not being faithful in the discharge of its 
duties and responsibilities In other words, (hey 
practically lost twice their receipts per year This 
appalling state of things was sufficient to condemn 
any Government before the bar of tlie avilized 
world. 


Allahabad Eotibled to Compensation 

Our readers may remember {hat some 
time ago we contended that as, by the 
gradual practical removal of the capital of 
the U. P. from Allahabad, it was losing 
many residents and some Jlunicipal income, 
and^as that would make it more and more 
difficult for its Municipality to keep the 
place clean and healthy, it was entitled to 
receive a subsidy from the D P. Govern- 
ment to enable it to discharge its dnties 
properly. We also observed that as. like 
Benares, Allahabad was an all-India city on 
account of its being a famous Hindu place 
of pilgrimage, and as any epidemic brealing 
out there might therefore spread to other 
provinces, its Municipality was entitled to 
a subsidy, from the Oovomnient of India 
also to enable it to replenish it cofTers de- 
pleted partly by the removal of the provincial 
capital Wo are glad to find that what wo 


said purely from considerations of equity 
is supported by what is law in a part of 
the British Empire outside India. Ihe Leader 
says that: 

SecHou 133 of the South Afri'a Act constituting 
the Union provided statutory compens.ation to the- 
abandon^ rolomal capitals It savs, m order to 
compensate Pietermantzburg and Bloemfontein for 
any loss sustained by them in the form of diminu- 
tion of prosperity or decreased rateable value by 
reason of their ceasing to be the seats of Govern- 
ment of their respective colonies, there shall bo 
paid from the consolidated reventi® fund /or a 
penod not exceeding 25 years to the municipal 
councils of such towns a grant of two pcrcenfum 
per annum on their municipal debts, as existing 
on January. 31. 1909 The commission appointed 
under section 118 shall, after due inquiry, report 
to the Governor-General in Council what eom^n- 
satioQ should be paid *o the mnDiCTp.a! councils of 
Cape Town and Pretoria for the losses, if any 
similarly sustamed by them. 


Rmnoured Removal of Imperial Library 
from Calcutta 


Calcutta has not claimed any cempensa- 
tioD, like that provided in the South Africa 
Act, for the losses sustained by it owing to 
the removal of the capital to Delhi, though 
in equity it is entitled to such compensatioo. 
But the people of Calcutta do ask that 
injury should be done to it wantonly. Such 
an injury would be the removal of the Im- 
perial Library from Calcutta. 

Possession, they say, is nine points of the- 
law Calcutta is in rightful possession of the- 
Library If it is to be deprived of it, some- 
other city must substantiate a better claim 
to it But it IS not mere possession which 
Calcutfa can urge in support of its right to 
keep the Library. Originally, though a 
public library, it was not a government 
library At the meeting held at Albert Hall 
to protest against the rumoured removal of 
the Librarv, Ra]a Kshitmdra Deb Ray 
Mahashay called attention to tbe terns of 
the transfer of the old Calcutta Public 
Library to the Government of India during- 
Lord Curzon's term of office. 


“It was distinctly stipulated that the Imperial 
Library should be located m Calcutta. The Govern- 
ment of India purchased tho right and interest of 
the Calcutta Public Librarv and the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Soaety in Metcalfe Hall at a ndiculou'sly lo-w 
sum of Ks. 49,000. It is . unthinkable tlut tbe 
public of Calcutta should hive parted with such a 
histone hall and noble building and a rarccollection 
of oli prints and l>ooks to the Government for 
Buchzi ooimoal price it ever there was an idea of 
removmg the library from Calcutta.” 
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The proposal is said to be to remove the 
Library to Delhi, because that city is now 
the capital of India. But is it legally or other- 
wise iiecesary for all Imperial institutions 
•or otSces to be situated at the capital ? 
Should the capital of the British Empire be 
removed hereafter from London, for strategic 
or other reasons, would the British Museom 
fllso be removed from that city ? The federal 
capital of the Australian Commonwealth is 
at present situated in ifelbonme. It would 
be located at Canberra when the construc- 
tion of the new capital there has been com- 
pleted. Will all federal institution^, includ- 
ing naval ones, now located at Jlelbonme, 
be removed hereafter to Canberra ? 

But let us confine our attention to India. 
One may be carious to know why the 
Victoria Memorial building is not proposed 
to bo removed to Delhi. The possession of 
a mint for the coinage of money has always 
been rightly considered a sign of sovereigoly. 
An Imperial library has not been considerM 
•a symbol of sovereignty. The Indian mint, 
hftwopcr, remaias in Calcntta. Why does not 
Delhi claim it ? Similarly, for the imparting 
of military training the Govemment of India 
maintains the Prince of Wales College at 
Debra Duo, D. P, not at Delhi. Tho Forest 
Research Institute which the Government of 
India intends to improve and raise to a higher 
standard is also situated at Delira Don. The 
institut'on for the training of naval cadets 
and seamen for tho Indian navy would be 
located somewhere in Bombay, and probably 
there would bo another such institution at 
Chittagong in Bengal. Why not bring "the 
sea to Delhi and locate these naval institu- 
tions there ? Delhi, raoreover, is not the 
•only c-apital of India There is the other, 
the summer capital at Simla. To be stnctly 
logical, tberefore, the Imperial Library sbonld 
6o a fra\ effing one, preferably on wheels, 
located for some months at Delhi and for 
tho rem.iining months at Simha ' 

We have given some examples above of 
Imperial instiUitions situated, not at Delhi, 
but ehewhere. There is an example of sa 
imperial oflico about to bo removed from the 
capital to another place It has been recent- 
ly decided that the headquarters of the 
Meteorological Department of tho Govem- 
nient of India would be removed to Poona 
oa the ground that tho wort -of that depatf- 
nicnt noild be better done at Poona than 
at Simla, the summer capital of India, wiere 
it h.ts been hitherto located. Tlio causes 


for this decision indicate the correct principle 
according to which the location of institu- 
tions should be determined, namely, an in- 
stitution is to bo located where it can do its 
work best 

Now, what is the work which a library 
is meant to do 7 It is not meant to decorate 
a city. Its object is generally fo help in 
the spread of knowledge, the carrying on of 
researcb.tlie enjoyment of the refined pleasure 
to be derived from the reading of books, 
eta All this presupposes the existence of 
a large number of persons who want to 
acquire knowledge, of many persons who 
carry on research and a large class of 
general readers, eta As the population of 
Calcutta is 13,27,547 and that of Delhi is 
3,04,420, or, including its environs, 4,8S,18S 
only. Calcutta would naturally possess a 
much larger number of readers, eta, even 
if Delhi were as literate ns Calcutta. But 
Delhi IS far less literate than Calcutta, as 
the following table shows 
City Literate per inille Literate m EDglish per 
iBille 
206 

Calcntta 450 (2C2 males and SO females^ 

Delhi 122 566 males and 102 females' 

Not to speak of such a unique institution 
as the Bose Institute, Calcutta possesses a 
far l.irger number of schools and colleges 
than Delhi and the biggest university in 
India, with its post-graduate departments of 
arts and sciences. It lias in addition the 
Asiatic Society, the institotions connected 
with the Bengal National Council of Educa- 
tion. the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the 
Moslem Bangiya Sahitya Samiti. eta Natural- 
ly. therefore, it has a larger number of 
research workers than Delhi. It has also 
cultural associations like the Rotary Club, 
the Cbaifanya Library," eta Owing to t ))0 
cxisfenco in Calcutta of a ffTgfi Court, in 
addition to many lower courts, it is •tho 
abode of many edneated persons inferrsted 
ID books. There are also in Calcutta moro 
authors.jouroalists, medical men, engineers and 
other professional men than at Delhi. For all 
these reasons the Imperial Library can be better 
utilized in Calcutta than in Delhi. We are for, 
not against, Delhi having a good library! but 
it should not seek to enrich itself at tho 
expense of Calcutta 

But it will bo said (hat ns (he Goremnient 
of India paid for the acquisition of (ho li- 
brary and continues to pay for its upke^'pand 
expanstoR. it ought to be Jocated at Delhi, 
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which is tlic scat of that fji)\<Tnment. We 
i3o not t-oo how that follows logically. Tlio 
Tmi'crial Lthrury wus never meant and is not 
meant to help tho (tov eminent of India to 
carry on its administratis o or otlicr similar 
political ssork. It is an institution of an 
educational and cultural character meant for 
tho henelit of the inhahitnnts of the Indian 
Knit'irc. who can all borrow hooks from it 
by jiost at tlicir own CTpcn'e. And this can 
bo done equally well whctlier it bo located 
in Calcutta or in Delhi liathcr. it may be 
said that Calcutta is nearer than Delhi to 
those provinces, cities and towns which con- 
tain t!:o largest number of persons iitemto 
in their vernacular and in Knglish. Tlio ideal 
arrangement, no doubt, would bo to locato 
tho Imperial Library in every city, town and 
village in tho Indian Kmpire. Hut that being 
n physical impossibility, tho next best thitig 
is to locato it where it can bo best utilised 
And wo have seen that Calcutta is superior 
to Delhi in this respect Comparison with any 
otlier city is not necessary, because no one 
has proposed or would propose that tho 
Library should bo removed to, say. Bombay 
or Madras. 


As for tho financial aspect of the question, 
as tbo Goveromont of lodia receives revenue 
from nil parts of the empire, not from Delhi 
alone, there is no reason why Delhi should 
have A preferential claim to the Library' 
Calcutta also contributes to tlio treasury of 
tho Government of India and contributes a 
far larger amount than Delhi Therefore, even 
from tho pecuniary point of view Calcutta's 
claim is far stronger than that of Delhi 

Tlie Council of Stato and the Legislative 
Assembly no doubt hold their sessions at Delhi 
But the Imperial Library is not especially a 
legislators’ library; and the legislators 
have their library at Delhi Moreover, if the 
Imperial Library were to to bo removed to 
suit their convenienco, it must be turned 
into a peripatetic library to follow them in 
their migrations from and to Delhi and 
Simla, which is impracticable 

There is one other practical consideration 
which goes against the removal There are 
many old books and prints which would be 
difficult or impossible to replace if once 
destroyed or lost, which would suffer so much 
in the process of removal as to become 
practically useless ever afterwords 

Obiect of Solar Eclipse Expsditions 
The last total solar eclipse in Janna^ 
could be very conveniently observed in 
. Sumatra For that reason American. British 


and ►OHIO other scientilic expeditions went 
to that island foi astronomical obiervations. 
A British oflicinl wireless, dated Ilupby 
January. 13, stated that the main object of the 
British expedition was to lest the liypotlie- 
Eis of IVof. II A. Milne of Manchester uni- 
versity regarding the solar corona Now, 
this hypothesis of * Prof. Milne's i» based 
on other theories wlucli aro due to Professor 
Meghnad Saha of Allahabad University, Kcgar- 
ding tlicso theories Professor 11 A. Milne wrote 
in Xalure, October 20, 1025. page 530: — 

'Sir years ago. praftitally no cxpl^mation existed 
why eoiii<* lines appear in stellar spr-ctra. and rot 
otbcni. why some lines always decrease in intensity 
through the stellar sfqiienec and others appear, 
reach a maximum, and then fa<lc away- It is to 
Saha that wo owe the key winch Ims unlocked 
tlicso mj'stones Saha showed that elementary 
thermodynamics, considered m connection with 
Jlohr'fl theory of origin of sjicctra. demands that 
atoms p.\«s Ibrouah sneccBsivc stages of lonisalicn 
its the temperalnrc increases and produces ll.e 

E ' ooiDCiu observed in stars. At the hands of 
1 and other* (others include Prof- Jfilne hmi- 
selU. this simple physical idea has received qtian- 
liLvtivc treatment, which allows a wealth of detai- 
led deductions to to made eoneemiog pressures 
and temperatures in the stars,” 

For a brief account of Saha’s lonlsatioo 
theory nde p 132 of our last February issue. 
Sir P. C. Ray contributed an article on (be 
subject to Tun Monitn.s Revil'vv for Dcccmberr 
19it2, when l^rofessor Saba was connected with 
the Calcutta University, of which he is a 
graduate 


"FRABASI” and the Bengal Education 
Department 

The following questions and answers are 
self-explanatory — 


eXXt Ru IlareDdranalh ChaudhurL Ca) Will 
the Ilon'ble Member in charge of the Department of * 
EklucatioQ be pleased to state— 

(0 wheltier it is a fact that a circular letter has 
been issued by the Inspector of Schools, Rurdwan 
Division, forbiddmg tie use of tho monthly 
mogasioe Prabasi in the common rooms of the 
Oovernment and aided schools , and 

(») wliether such circulars have been issued by 
the Inspcctore of other divisions ? 

(61 If tho answer to to) (i) is in the affirmaUve. 
will tho Hon’ble Member he pleased to state— 

(i) why such a circular has been issued • 

(iij whether the Inspector of Schools, Burdwau 
Division, was advised or authorised by any higher 
anthontv to issue sncli a circular, and 

(hi) from what authority such direction originally 
emanated 7 

(e) Are the Government prepred to advise tho 
Inspeotor or Inspectors of Schools to withdraw 
sOcn avcular* 
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The Hon’ble Hr. J. Donald: (a) and C6) The 
maKaziae is more suUed to colleges and adolt 
readers than to schoolboys, and in some divfeions, 
including Burdwan. Inspectors with the consent of 
the department have circularised schools discourag* 
ing its mclusionin the school neuodicals. It i3 not 
forbidden, and school committees retain discretion 
in the matter. 

(c) In the circumstances stated no actioais necessary. 

While thanking the gentleman who pnt 
the questions, the editor of Prabasi wishes to 
say that the former was probably not in 
possession of .*111 Ihe facts. Some months ago 
that editor, who happens also to edit this 
Review, obtained from some unknown 
person a copy of a confidential circular (it 
was so styled at the t ip left corner) issued 
in obedience to the Bengal Director of 
Public Instruction’s letter No. 201-C, dated 
the 25tb of August, 1925, stating that Prabnsi 
was not considered suitable for use in the 
Common Rooms of Government and aided 
high schools in the Bengal Presidency. A 
subsoriber of Prabasi (please note, duly one) 
also wrote to our office referring to this 
letter of the Director, asking for a 

refand of hU subscription. Thereupon we 
wrote to the Director on tbo 12tb October 
last asking whether be bad pronounced on 
Prabasi the opinion ascribed to biro, and. 
if so, adding. “ 1 shall be much obliged if 
you will kindly communicate to me your 

reasons in a definite form” for holding such 
opinion. To this a reply came from the 
Director’s Office after a delay of twenty- 
three days. It was marked D. 0. No. 2765. 
We had no desire to refei publicly to 

this matter, because the Director's letter 

and the Inspectors’ circular had failed 

to do us the injury they were meant -to do. 
but had, on the contrary, increased our cir- 
culation, and because the Director was wise 
enough to mark his leply ‘’D. 0 ” But now 
* that Ihe matter has become public, its in- 
wardness ought to bo erposed. It will 
sufiico to quoto only two sentences from 
liis reply. It was stated therein that “the 
Director regrets that he is unablo to enter 
into correspoudence upon the subject raised. 
If, however. Editor desires to pursuu the 
matter .and am find tioio, Hr. Oaten will bo 
happy to see him at his convenience.” Original- 
ly. the letter hud tlio words “ilr. Chatterjee’* 
before the word “desires”, but these were 
penned through and the single word 
“Editor” substituted in hand-writing, probably 
because, as Mr. 0.vton is Mr.it was .not 
thought proper to mister a Bengali editor. 
M'c would much rather bo Babued. 


However, this reply was so overpowering 
in its condescension, that the poor editor 
lost both tho desire and the power of calling 
on tho august fuactiona*ry to pay him his 
respects, ns the phrase goes. But it was 
suggested to tho editor that a representative of 
P/a^icalght see the Director and le.nro what 
he had to say. And so a letter was sent to 
hiru requesting him to fix (he time and the 
place. But no answer was received. So there 
the matter ended. 

The reader will note that in his demi- 
official reply the Director neither admits, 
nor dentes the authorship of the letter on 
which the Inspectors’ circular was based 
In the second place, he implies that the 
reasons for putting a b.m on Prabasi are so 
very mysterious— far mote so perhaps than 
a State secret, that he c.'innot put them on 
paper. If the Hon ble Hr. J. Donald's reasons 
are the real reasons, why this mystificatfon 
on the part of the Director ? That a maga- 
zine is more suited to colleges and adult 
readers than to school boys is qnlte a 
publishable qpd good reason. Why then 
could not Mr Oaten communicate this plain 
fact to the editor of Prabasi by letter ? 
What necessity was there for him to suggest 
that that person should go in person and hear 
from Mr. Oaten’s lips the fatefnl words? 

All (bis makes it morally certain that 
there is more in Mr. Donald’s reply than 
meets the eye 5o we will examino it a 
little more closely. 

There are in Bengali a good many 
magazines for the general reader in addition 
to those meant for childien. By particularis- 
ing Prabasi and not mentioning any other 
of these magazines, does Mr. Oaten mean to 
imply that all the others are suited to school- 
boys ? Wh,nt are his reasons for thinking 
so ? And does the eiteat of his ignorance 
or knowledge of the Bengali language entitle 
him to hold any opinion on the subject -at 
all ? If not, on whose advice did ho act ? 

To what department did these informants or 
informers of his belong ? 

Wo have never claimed that Prabasi is 
meant specially for schoolboys. But wo do 
pos.tirely assert that it is icr no respect 
less suited to schoolboys tli.'in the other 
Bengali magazines for general readers. 

Slay we here incidentally ast whether 
Mr Oaten has recommended Pinbast to bo 
.subscribed for colleges many circuhir of his? 

If not, why is he- more prone to hinder 
than to help? Is that the peculiar character- ' 
islic of an eihicntioiint director ? 
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I'rafiasi alono of all siicli macazlnoi can 
claim to haxc run for 3•ear^ ii fiicclul fcctlon 
for luvs and And cddor liai 

roccMcd many lettcfs u-iliiiK him to bring 
together such Items in illustrated book form 
os homo rciidinB for ohildien. Romo lurenilo 
text-books rontaiii extracts from ]‘rafHiu. 

A inagii/ino mav become more suited to 
colloRCs and adults tlian to scliordboya 
niaiiity for tlireo reasons. Tliosubjecfs it deal* 
wllli may be too didicult, and its language 
and stylo may bo too diflictiU for school boys. 
It may not bo morally clerntiDg, and 
may even bo morally injurious. Its politics 
may not be Rtiilcd to a people wbo in the 
ojiinioa of the bureaucracy are fit only to 
live ns minors under the tutelago of alien 
rulers for ever or for an iiidcfinitclcngth of 
lime. 

Generally Rpeaking, I'lnha^i deals with 
all tlioso subjects nlncb oro dealt with 
in otlier magazines of its class And Its 
method of presentation and stylo and Unguape 
are not less popular than those of other 
magazines Tticrcforo Itio circular could not 
lia\o been issued omng to* tho abstru«c 
character of tho contents or stylo of Piaftasi 
, As regards its moral tone, no one nlio has 
even n nodding aequaiiitanco witJi present- 
day Ilcngnli magazines can assort that its 
pictures, stones, etc, are more ob;ectionablc 
limn those of other magazines. The com- 
plaint has been rattier of tho opposite Lind, 
namely, that wo arc too puritanic in llio 
choice of pictures and stones So by tho 
process of elimination we nm\c at tho 
couclusion that probably the Director's 
action was duo to the politics of Piabasi 
Here we plead guilty to tho charge that wo 
have from the very first year of that maganne 
rebelled against tbo idea that «e arc a 
nation of eternal* minors Wo have alw.-iys 
wrifen for political adults, not for political 
minors If wc have been penalised 
for this ofTcnco, wo do not at all make 
a grievance of it But wc do chanre Mr. 
Oaten with attempting to injure iis behind 
our back and with lack of courage to say 
distinctly why be made this attempt. 'We 
also sav that Mr. Donald has been supplied 
with a disingenous reply 

The questions and answers which we 
have rcpiodiiced above have been pnuted 
by (he bureaucracy under tho caption — 

“I’lalkS'i,” non-inclusion of, in school pcni> 
dicals. 

This, again, is a siiggislio falsi, the fact 


being, not that was not included in 

(be list of school pcriodicalK, but that a 

circular was issued to bring about its expul- 
sion from Oovcri’ment and aided schools. 


Postal Ilatea.in India and Japan 
Japan coiilaiiis a j'opul.ition of Sr.233,90G, 
IlrilWi Indi.n contains l’(7,003.293inhabit.mt«; 
wliicli means that tho i<opul.ition of IJritisli 
India is more than four times (hat of Japan. 
Hilt (lie (olal revenue of Japan (for Ifl2(-L’3) 
is about Us. 22fi,07.12. ".''.0, whiio that of 
Hritisli India for J!)2C-7 Iins been estimated 
to be Ifs. 133,43,00000. Kicnif wc added (lie 
revenues for 1020-7 of the provincial 
governments of India tlic total revenue of 
Ilntish India would not exceed Rs. 228,43,- 
00.000 In any case it is clear that Japanese 
numbering less than a quarter of Hritish 
Indian subjects are able to pay more in faxes 
than (ho lalier. This shows that the Japanese 
arc a wealll, for people than the Indians, and 
are. therefore, io a posilioo to pay a higher* 
rate of postage thin Indians Hut whst do 
(her actually pay ? 

We pay lialf an anna or six pies for a 
post card , (lie Japanese pay one and a half 
sen or four and a half pies for the same For 
a letter wc pay one anna or twelve pies ; (lie 
Japaoese pay llireo sen or nine pies The 
lowest amount of postage that wo p.sy for 
scndiog a newspaper by post is three pies {the 
Japanese p.iy half sen or one and a half pie'. 

So the Japauese, who are we.sltliier, have 
to pay a lower postage than tho Indians, wlio 
are poorer Why is this so ? Because (lie 
Japanese aie independent and self-ruling and 
can do what is good for (heir nation, where- 
as we are a nation of minors vilio cannot 
do what we rightly think best for our 
own country • 

Ix?t us now see what have been the re- 
sults of the respeotivo postage rates of Japan 
and India For llie sake of comparison we 
shall take tho figures for 1920-21, which alone 
are now to hand for both the countries 
Postal Auticlls is- 1920 21. 

Country Letters and Postcards Newsp.qpcrs. 

India 124201.^019 70301772 

Japan 3300S3DOOO 25b423000 

These figures show (hat, (liough the popu- 

lation of Japan is Jess than a quarter of (hat 
of TJntiah India, the Japanese send about 
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three times as mioy letters anJ cards by 
post as Indian British subjects and receive 
by post more tiiau three times as many news- 
papers as Indian British subjects. When it 
is taken into consideration that the people of 
the Indian States also send letters and cards 
to the people of British India, which are in- 
cluded in the above figure's, the contrast be- 
comes still more striking ; for the population 
of the whole of India js more than five times 
that of Japan. 

Of course, the greater number of letters, 
cards and newspapers sent by post in Japan 
is not due entirely to cheap postage. There 
are other causes. One is that almost all 
Japanese of both seses above the age of five 
or siv can read and write, whereas in India 
only about siv per cent can read and write, 
the remaining 94 per cent being illiterate. 
Another is that the Japanese, being indepen- 
dent, can shape their politics accurdiog to the 
interests of their country to a far greater ex- 
tent tlian wo can. Therefore, even their or- 
dinary labourers take a greater interest lo 
politics and read newspapers more than oven 
oar literate classes. 


Spread of Literacy in India 


There was greater literacy in India, 
at least In many parts of it. lo the 
pre-BritUh period than now. The typo of 
village schools in which a knowledge of 
the threo R’s was imparted survive down 
to our boyhood. Tho quality of that education 
would bo understood from Lord Sinlia’s 
statement that the knowledge of mathematics 
acquired by him in such a school was found 
by him more than enough for the discharge 
of his public duties in all the high offices 
,ho ever occupied. 

Not an iota more than this knowledire was 
ncocasary Jor ffoinir through the most complicated 
accounts ho hvl to deal wuh in ni.iay important 
cases m the llish Ccurt.” 


The System of education introduced by fbo 
British Oovernment. in India was originally 
meant to obhain cheap subordinate 
officials. Enlightening the macs ot the people 
by elementary education and thus rousing 
them from their torpor never formed nuy 
part of their real policy. It is not their 
policy even now. The lack of funds has 
always l>ccn pleaded as an excuse for not 
making elementary education free and 
universal. But money can always bo found 


for frontier expeditions atul bigger wars, 
or it can be borrowed If the total number 
of crores spent for a fbw of tho smaller 
expeditions wero borrowed and made into 
au educational fnml, its interest would qiiito 
suQice to make primary educ.ation free 
throughout India. 

Or take the caso of the Railways. Rii 
Sahib Cliandnka Prasada shows in our present 
issue, p 435, that from 1850-51 to 1923-‘24 
the loss to the Indian Treasury on account 
of the Indian Railways has exceeded three 
haatired and twenty-two crores of rupees, 
and the losses are still growing. Is tho 
eulightencnent of the people of India less im- 
porUnt than the covering of tho country 
with a net-work of railways? Certainly not 
Bat the railways were reqnired for the ex- 
ploitation of the country by British capitalists 
(with the consequent destruction of India’s 
indigenous indnst les and trade) and for British 
strategic reasons, whereas British political 
ivasoDS require that tho people of India 
should not be for the most part an educated 
people. Hence, ’there has been a uet-work 
of railways but not a net-wurk of schools 
instead of or along with iL 

Ouroniversities are like mere window-dress- 
ing tocooceal the vacuity anduglioess behind. 
.\Qd the- greater the Ignorance and illiteracy in 
a proviDce. tho greater tho wiodoiT-dresslog. 
For example, literacy is lowest in the U, P. 
and the wrsdow-dressing in tho shape of 
many uoiversities is also greatest thero. 

The vicious bent given to educational policy 
in India has influenced tho educated clashes 
also without probably their being nwaro of 
It Hence we find that almost all our cduca- 
tconvl benefactors, who are cstitlcd to groat 
praise and sincere respect, have given largo 
sums for high English schools colleges or 
Universities, but not for the spread of element- 
ary education. 

No Bednetion in the Postal Bates 

Sir Basil Blackett announced in bis budget 
speech that there would bo no reduction in 
tho postal rates this year ; nay. he sugges- 
ted that there could be no reduction in them 
even in the future unless the cost of living 
greatly decreased or the Indian tax-payer 
•were prepared to subsidise tho postal depart- 
ment year after year with evcr-increa<ing 
amounts from his pocket. The two attempts 
made by Indian members to get the rates 
reduced have also failed 
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Wo do not see the cogency of the Finance 
Member's arguments. If in England Inspito of 
the rise in prices there has been a reduction 
in postage after the war. wliy cannot there 
be such a reduction in India? And in India 
itself there have been reductions in railway- 
fares after the war in spite of the rise in 


prices 

The Post and Telegraphs Ileparfment is 
expected to show a net profit of IB laihs in 
1925-26, and in 1920-27 the post ofllce esti- 
mate tahen by itself shows a profit of 20 
lakhs, though the telegraphs aro expected 
to show a loss of 20 lakhs and telephones 10 
Now, the majority of those who nso the 
telegraphs and telephones are more well-to- 
do than the majority of those who send letters 
and cards by post Therefore, the latter 
ought not to bo taxed in the shape of higher 
postal rates for the advantage of the loiroer 
Moreover, the telegraph rates thomsclyes are 
unreasonably lugh If they were made nioro 
moderate, the number of telegrams would bo 
I'kely to so increase as to turn the loss into 
a profit As for tlie Government telephones as 
they benefit mostly the military departnieot. tlieir 

loss ought not to be shown against a civil 

department like the Post Office 

it iins been pointed out above that the post 
office taken by itself has worked at a profit In 
the pa«t also it used generallv to «<>rk *t 
j profit. A«d llio profit wo, utiliied lor bo 
purposes of the general ndmioistralion If llie 
pon office really has to work at a lo« in 
future, Government ought to disgorge llie 
above-mentioned profits of past years More- 
over if postage were leduced to former rates, 
there would be a great increase in the number 
of postal articles, swelling the postal 
No doubt, tbe number of postal employees 
would also have, to bo increased o seme 
extent Rut their pay roll will 
only a fraction oftho increased postal income 
A member recently pointed out in the Wis- 
lativo Assembly that there had been a 
tion in the number of letters nod ^st 
■ cards by 225 millions This means that 
on 225 million occasions some Indians 
or other were deprived of tho conTemcDCc of 
enmmunicatirg wita relatives, friends, cus- 
lomSr;S This should not be (be case m 
Vvihsed country. The post office is an 
SLSing, civilising and commerc^promoling 
nccncy and a means of enjoyment also Even 
«Sinc that loss would bo incvjt.yb!e m its 
STnc the loss should be borne, because it 

" O'"""”'”' 


could lose 322 crorcs of rupees on Indian 
Railways mainly in the interests of British 
capital and imperialism, surely it is absurd 
to bring forward the loss of a few lakhs 
or even a crorc as an .argument against the 
reduction of postal rates fo their pre-war 
level The fact i«. as the European b.rds of 
passage in India can easily afford (he present 
postal rates, they aro not to bo icdticed. 
Had their interests been affected, there 
would have been rediiclion long ago. 

Tlie increase in letter and card postage 
alone is generally discussed as a grievance. 
But in reality there have been other increases. 
For example, formerly a book packet weighing 
up to ten tolas was carried for two pice. Now 
only five tolas are carried for two pice. This 
doubling of bool postage n tax on edu- 
cation For it touches the pockets of all 
school and college students and other readers 
in the country towns and villages. Rut no 
member of the Assembly, so far as we can 
recollect, has urged the reduction of book 
postage Similarly, newspapers were formerly 
carriM by post for two pice up to 40 tolas. 
Now (he limit is 20 tolas. HorenKo a change 
to (he former rate J« required All value- 
payable packets liavc now to be registered, 
so that a moffussil icsidont ordering out a 
book from Calcutta worth ono anna by V. T. P. 
has to pay <ix annas for it, indiidiug money 
order commission' Tins is absurd 


A Correction 

In our la«t issue we quoted a statement 
from tho Oilciilta Muntnpal Gaxcltc to (ho 
cfTcct that parnflin and nickel have been 
found in some samples of ‘Vegetable giicc.” 
The editor of that journal has since drawn 
our attention to a correction in ono of its is- 
sues which sfntos tliat these substances were* 
"never" found 


Archeology and the Post office 
While wo advocate a Toduclion in postnee, 
wc cannot suppoit any mixing up of issues. 
Mr. Rangacbanar asked in tho Ivcgislalivc 
Assembly. "Instead of giving away fifty lakhs 
for digging out old buildings, wliy don’t you 
restore the ono pico post-card to meet an 
insistent demand ?'Tlio I'lnance Member’s plan 
for ensuring tho regular carrying on of the 
work of tho Arclii'ologic.al Department might 
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or might not have been the test one. Bnt it is 
absurd to imply any opposition of interests 
between archmology and the post office, or 
that postal rates can not be reduced except 
by depriving arch.eology of normal or extra 
support. It would have been as leasonable 
to Say that, instead of m.aking remissipns of 
pro\incial confrifantions to the extent that 
tlicy have been, pice post cards should have 
been reintroduced. We shall perhaps hear 
next that instead of making extra grants to 
universities or colleges etc., tiio price of 
po«t cards should be reduced, or the salt (ax 
abolished or reduced^ because those institu- 
tions also are concerned with such 'uninsistenf 
things as metaphysics, ancient culture, epigraphy, 
anthropology, etc. The thing js. all these 
things arc necessary, and it is a biireaacratic 
trick to say or to suggest tliat a certain 
thing can not be done except at the expense 
of something else. For example, it was once 
argued that if the salt tax wore abolished or 
reduced, tlio provincial contributions could 
not be remitted wholly or in part, or the 
cotton excise abolished. Very large retrench- 
ments can bo made both in civil aud military 
expenditure. Instead of conceutraliog our 
attack on extravagance tn tlie«c dtrecUons, it 
Is unwise, to say llie least, to sneer at 
arehacology ns merely digging out old 
buildings Krery nation should raluo Us 
history. And it is obvious th.at ancient hWory 
cannot be complete and accurate without the 
aid of archaeology We are not archaeologists 
oui«olves. lint we* may be pardoned for 
suggesting that if a roan c.amjot appreciate 
tlio hearing of, say, the Harappa and the 
Mohcnjo-I)aro excavations on the position of 
Imlia among fhepeople? of the world and even 
on her political buoyancy, ho should consider 
himself a fo«sil. 

^ Sir Basil Blackett proposed, uot to "gire 
’nicny" fiO lakhs to the archaelogical depart- 
ment nil at once, but to capitaliso it in order 
to get a regular annual income of two and a 
half l.akhs for it, so that its work might go on 
nilhout infernipliou. lUit supposing he did 
give away iO l.akhs tint would not have been 
a pure waste like some of the croiiis spent 
by the army departments, for example. To 
swallow the camel of the militarj" budget of 
f)l crorcs and to strain at the gnat of some 
3 lakhs is not the ijuintcs'-ence of )>oIitical 
wisdom. 

TI)ii)gs which arc both useful and dccm- 
sary should never be pitted against one 
another. For example, if our legislators 
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opposed some universily grant on the 
ground that primary education is not being 
adequately promoted, they might snecoed 
in not helping the university, but the money 
proposed to bo given to it would not be 
given to primary schools. In the present 
instance, our legislatoi'S have not got pice 
post catds by sneering at archaeology. 


How to Help Forward Archaeology 

No intelligent and cnltmcd patriot can 
deny that archaeological research must bo 
carried on Not only should there not be any 
diminution in the activity of the department, 
but every effort must be made to give it 
more money and more properly qmlilicd men. 
Wc wrote in the current number of Pral/asi 
that as the Central Legislature could .always 
be depended upon to vote the small sum of 

lakhs annually for it, IvO laklis of rupees 
need not be locked np for the purpose. And 
wo also appreciate the argument that 
the legislature should, by keeping in its 
hands the power of voting or not voting oven 
small sums, be able to serutioiso and 
control nil expenditure with a view to pro- 
vontiog waste Bnt the attitude of some 
members towards nrch.uology during recent 
debates h.vs almost incliaed us to (he posi« 
lion taken up by tlio Finance ilember Tiio 
main thing is to carry on arcluvological 
rcsearcli in an uniform and uninterrupted 
maoncr If excavations bo made one yc.ar and 
abnndoDcd the next owing to money not living 
been voted, the money .already spent on the 
excavations might be more than a waste. 
Because what remains underground Is safe 
so far ; but when excavations have been 
m.ade to sonic extent, if they are not conti- 
Dued or adequately protected, important 
relics may bo destroyed or damaged by 
rain, etc. or bo c.arrjeil away by tre.asurC' 
hunters or men mscarcii of building maten.als 
etc. Hence like universities, college®, etc, 
the arclwological deparfmeot also requires a 
certain fixed minimum grant. Jlcmbers of 
legislatures should seriously consider the 
best means of securing to it this mmiiuuni 
grant, and also the qncstion of incrc.isjng it 
•whenever practicable. 

'Wc are entirely in f.ivonr of the opening 
of a fund for archo’ological re®carcli to 
which th'‘ ruler'* of the Indian .States and 
other wealtliy persons «Iiould be asked 
to contribute. Cold weallier tonrl-ts in Indu 
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Wc already staled abrnc the princi- 
ple winch should determine the transfer, if 
any, of objects of antifiiiarian interest, to 
foieigii countries. The demands of Indian 
museums must first be fully met, and it any 
finds remain after that h.is boon done, then 
ami then alone Can forcif’nors bo allowed to 
ha'o a share in the results of archaeological 
exploration, fiubjoct to this condition, it would 
be quite right to ask for the collaboration of 
foreign scientific societies nud museums Klso 
it would be best to, allow India’s .incieot 
remains to lie undoigrouud until wo can 
ourselves do all the c-xploration that is 
needed. 


The Mathura Museum 

We have referred in tlic prcxious note to 
tlic Important discoveries made in tho Mathura 
and other ^[useums. Wo heard sometime 'ago 
from onowlio ought to know that the Mathura 
Museum was to be abolished, and conscqncntly 
its con touts would bo probably transferred to 
other muscums—wlietliorin India or abroad, it 
is not known. It would bo only pnipei if U I* 
patriots could savo their museum from 
lU impending fate. It is a question of a few 
mousand nipees per annum. Let them 
first ask a question in their Council to ascer* 
tain the actual facts It would be a shame for 
the Province which can afTord to have the 
largest number of universities to allow this 
museum to be closed. 


Cultural Imperialism aud Govern- 
luent Fablicatieus 

If Englishmen or other foreigners find 
out anything in their own country by 
their own exertions and by spending their 
own money, they are of course entitled from 
the first to make whatever use they like of 
what they discover. But if things are found 
in India by men paid by India and by 
spending Indian money, it is only reasonable 
that India should have the first chanco to 
know tlie details of these discoveries .and seo 
and uso their pictures. But the present state 
of things is different. Illustrated accounts of 
tlic results of the e.xcavations at ILarappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro appeared first in London, and 
we were left to derive our information there- 
from. 

Now, if tho photographs were supplied to 
the London publishers gratis, why were they 


not supplied gratis to ffio principal ludian 
journals ? If the English publishers paid for 
tho photographs, why were they not oflered 
lu lieu of payment to the publishers of Indian 
jonrnaU ? And who got tho money paid by 
tho Londou publishers— tho Government ol 
India or some employee of tho Archaeological 
Department who supplied tho pictures i If tho 
latter, why is ho allowed to mako money at 
India's expense ? Wo liave heard that theio 
H a rule that officers of the archaeological 
deparlmeot aro wot allowed to write on tJio 
discoveries of the department, except in their 
oflictal reports Why was this rule not 
observed when mss and photographs were 
supplied to I/jndon papers ? 

About a mouth ago wc raised questions 
like these io Pmlxr^i, and ask thorn again 
here It has been stated that the first article 
cootiibutcd to a London paper was for tho 
pwrposo of drawing the attention of Assy- 
iiologists to the finds in Sind and the Fani.ib. 
But arc all tlio Assyiiologists and the bcxt 
of them to bo found id Britain ? And what 
harm would have been done by simultane- 
ous publication in India ? 

Cultural and scientific Imperialism has 
strange notions, winch aio illustrated in nu 
amusing way in the following extract : 

In (he /mtiaif D.vlij Mml Annual issued in 
January, we published aa illustrated article on 
th<» excavations e received shortly after a letter 
from an oSloial of the Arthaelogical Department 
statins that tlie photographs were nnauthonsod 
and sliould pot liav'e been published. While ladian 
newspapers ore kept at arm’s lecgtli in tliia way, 
the illustrated Eoglisli newspapere have pubhshed 
jiunierous photocraphs as Lavine been supplied to 
• tliein by Sir John Maisliall. What right has Sir 
John, who is an official of theGovemment of India, 
to supply them to the English papers, while, Indian 
papeis are told that their publication is ua- 
authorised ’ 

We are going to mention another tritliog 
thing which is quite significant in spife of 
its insignificance Towards the end of the 
second week of JIarch last, a Calcutta Bntish- 
ownedand edited paper published an illustrated 
article on the report on the Archaeological 
Survey of India 1923-24, which, it said, had 
been “just issued.” As it deals with the 
Mohenjo-Daro explorations, wo immediately 
asked a well-known book-selling firm to 
procure us a copy. It wrote to us the day 
after that the report could not be had, as u 
was not yet ready for sale. 

If it was not ready for sale, how did the 
Anglo-Indian (old style) paper get .it 
Evidently then it was supplied to it gralh. 
It ia a beautiful arrangement this— that a 
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paper owned and edited by birds* of passage 
of (ho Imperial breed should Lave giati» 
the first fruits of a departiiiout, but that men 
belonging to the country which finds money 
for the dopartmeot cannot have a report 
oven for payment even after the Anglo- 
Indian paper has exercised tlio imperial right 
and enjoyed the imperial privilege of free 
prior utilisation. VIq are still wailing to buy 
our copy ! Such is cultural imperialisns 


India s Latest Smith’s Prizeman 
■ It is generally thought that the winning of 
thoSmith’s Prizeat Cambridge is a higher dis- 
tinction than e\cn the senior wranglciship 
Since the senior wranglership ceased to be 



deelaicd, the Smith’s Prize has had a still 
gre.itcr attraction for students of msibmatics 
at Cambridge Hitherto three Indians had 
won this prire. ’/lie first to wm it was I’Tof 
Bhupitimohan Sen of the Calcutta Presidency 
College, the second Jfr. I\. Anand Rao of (ho 
Madras Presidency College, and (he (bird, l)r 
Shank, 11 H.na Savoor, D Sc, of tho same 
instffntiou This year Prof Oaae«h SAlharam 
Zllaliajani of the Poona Fergusson College 
has won the prize. IPhat entitles him to 
addilioiial praise IS that ho has chosen to serve 
his old college for a subsistence allowance, 


as 0 . K. Cokhnle, It. P. Paranjpyc aiidothci's 
had done before him. If is by such devotion 
and saciidcc, in addition to intellectual gills, 
that a people becomes great. 


Archaeological Training. 

It would not be desirable for Indiaalways 
to depend on foieign experts for arch.pological 
CTpioralions. Her own sons must bo able 
in increasing numbers to take up the work. 
Both our universities and Sir John llarshalls 
department should proMdc for Die training 
of such men From wbatwe have heard of Sir 
John we have reasons to believe (bat he woalJ 
agree to facilitate such training if men .ind 
money w'ere forthcoming. In the meantime 
let our unncrsities move lu tho matter Tho 
Panjab may utilise the serv ices of ilr. 
Dayaram J>ahDi, and Bombay (hose of 
Mr K N Dilvshit So fur ns Bengal is 
concerned, the thing could bo attempted 
by the Calcutta University if bias could 
be overcome in public interests Tho 
university could perhaps ask 3 fr. K B. 
Baucrji to give tlio necessary training in 
excavation and exploration work. Tliougli 
he IS net versatile enough like some of the 
University teachers to be able to lecture on 
3 fctaphys)es. Sfefallurgy andlfcsopofamin with 
equal ease, ho, we presume, knows his own ' 
special work better than anybody else in 
C.aleutK 'Ve do not, of.couise, knoir what 
his own plans are. or whether his dopart- 
niCDtal wort would leave him any leisure to 
undertake the training of apprentices 5 but 
Sii John Marshall maybe expected to f.-ivour 
nny well thought-out scheme for the pur- 
pose 


“The Vishiiudharmottaram, ” 

I’att HI of the VtsuiKl/zarwol/a/am is 
a Sanskrit treatise on p.iinting A translation ol 
it with notes and an intiodiiction has been 
published by Br. Jfiss Stella K'ramrisch The 
translatiOQ is signed “Stella Kramikch ' But 
if, as wo have hoard, she docs not know 
Sanskrit, how did she transhoto tho work •' 
In a footuote in very sm&U type, she no 
doubt says, "For .sssistiog me with flic 
translation I am indebted to' a ci'rtain Indim 
cenHeman But what is tho meaning of 
"assisting” heie'i' If thetr.ansl.ation bo entirely 
ot even substantially anollier poison’s 
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^^orV, why is it signed by Jliss Kuiathcli? 
If, OD the other h.ind, she knows Sanskrit, 
in w]iat wny, to what extent and why did 
the other pf^rson assist her with the 
translation '? 

In fairness to Dr. K'rararisch it must be 
said that, e'en if she does not knuw Sanskrit, 
there is precedent for wbat she has done. A 
certain Englislim.an is stated to have transla- 
ted some Bengali stories into English “with 
the author's help,” though he can neither 
read Bengali nor irndcrstand those stones if 
read out to him ! 


The Andhra University. 

The liiilinn Bnthj *Vm7 jiublishos lie fol- 
lowing from a coircsponden! — 

The oBiual notification announeirR the fact 
tiuat tlie Chancellor has nominated Mr. C. K. ited- 
dv ns the ^ loe-ChanecHor of the Andhia rnivor- 
sity for a period of two yean from .tpnl IWC 
ne\l laTiDff now t<eon fomally issued, it js re- 
po ted that the necessary measures (or the pur- 
nose of inauRuratioff the new Vnitorsity are 


cation, has on the Ifiih inst.-int handed over all 
tlio papers, plans and other things hitherto pre- 
pared m connection wUli tho Cniversitr and the 
cosslniciira of Ilia Usjtpi ••]};• Sec.ite House and 
other bmldmcs to >Ir. Reddy for takioR the neces- 
sary action The Senate lIou«e, as was auDounred 
t'Cforo, w'lil Iq located at Bezwada. and peodios 
the construction of pcinmiient buildings for the 
olllccs of the I aheriiiy temporary accommeda- 
tion for them has. been secured at He/wada 
'Theadvisory committee of thoAndhra rmrersity 
for whidi provision lias lieen made in the act 
i'scif, has aho been constituted and with sis 
help and advice. Mr C K. Reddy is expected to 
proceed straightway With the work ct loiDgrag 
into existence the several University bodies and 
sub-committces for the funtlioninc of the Uni- 
versity. The publication bureau which was to 
produce the necessary text books in the Verna- 
cular so that the principle of making it 

the medium of instiuction in the Univer- 

sity classes may be brought into practical working 
has also been called into being Already the 
financial _ help for the Univer»ity has assatned an 
encouraging pesitinn, for endowments to the 
estent of Rs 4 lakhs h.vve been secured , and 
it IS expected thal cioie endowments wiU be 
forthroming in the near future All this amount 
IS. of course, in addition to flic provision of Rs. 
1, 00,(100 made in_lhe budget for the University. 
As for tho traching and academical side of the 
University, it is proposed and estimates are a- 
readv being prepared for it to establish a Tech- 
nologiial inslilute at Bezwada at .m early date 
The institute will be constructed, as announce, 
by a public spirited /.emmder and endowed by 


Walhiir and fJaiahmundry at .a rapid p.iee sad 
estimate ai% aUo ready for the establishment of 
an engineering and teclinologlcnl college at the 



former place an d a first grade Ilocouis College 
at Rajahmundry for trainiEg tludenls in ll e Ails 
courees New buildings wiil Ic constructea at 
Ixitli Uiese places m course of time. 


The Lats Mr. T, V. Seshagiri Iyer 
Tile loss of Jfadras by tho death of Jlr. 
T. V SesUagm Iyer is also the loss of India. 
Ho was a distinguished scholar and au emi- 
nent lawyer and citizen and served as a judge 
of the liladras High Court for seven years As 
a piiblic-sjiinted citizen he served the 3f.adr.ss 
Congress of lfi03 as one of its secretaries AVhen 
ho retired from the Higii Court bencli in 1920, 
the Indian National Congress had lost its 
former character, and Indian politicians had 
become divided into Jmoro parlies than before, 
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in directing thcic lor.ilty to tlio b&?t India lias 
achieved in her intellectual and spiritual adventare. 
—the loyalty which is needed for tlio bnildin? np 
of a fruitful future on the promise of a fertile 

^Iq your own natnre you luavc hronght fo «3 a 
gift VI Inch is not merely an o'ltcomo of a studios, 
scholaily training, but something native .to the 
kindly soil of your mother country. . It is that 
generosity of heart which has^tho magio power of 
i»(ldjDg open the dccr of the inner s.pciuni of an 
alien race. I shall always remember the happiness 
of tliose days we shared together when gorscous 
welcome was lavished upon ns by the springtime 
in tlie eastern distnets of our province, when all 
along our path wo were repeated- 
ly roused by the loud greetings 
of colour from the ertravagant 
klnsi(ka\ from the asofa groves, ^ 
blossoming with wistful rerainis- 
cences of a far-away lyric age f 

in India It made me feel proud r 

of your companioaship, when I t 

realised how c-asilv your own f 

accoirmodatiDg kindliness found f 

Its way into the hospitality of • 

our people, across the natural ; 

boundaries of unaccustomed habits 
and manners. 


sympathy yqii brought to us fin n von country 
and tiie masterly exposition you gav«i us of tiie 
gRidnat courso of the spiritual ilmmiiutiou 
ranmog through the period of Vedic India, u is 
greatly strengthened our cause ci'oating a stixmg 
link with Italy in our bond of hu.ma sohdaiil.v. 

The poet also paid a nell-meiiied tribute 
to Professor Tucci in the following words. — 
In this connection I must mention the name 
of your for ner pupil. Dr 'i'ucct, who is still wi'h 
us and for the loan of whoso services I cannot 
enough thank your government He has studied 
With an ami/ing coitiprehcnsiveness, along with 
roost of the other phenomena of ancient Indian 



Regarding the Italian library 
which the Professor biought 
wilh him OS his country's 
gift, the poet said — 

Your arrival in our asnpia 
was accompanied by the gift of 
an Italian library from your 
country, aurprising in its magoi- 
heence. It has ali-cad} aioused 
iQ our students a desiie to 
honour it by owning it truly, 
thereby directly reaching that 
great source of inspiration which, 
in a period of new birth in 
European history, brought out 
such a variegated luxuriance of 
intellect and arc in the western 
continent This library has been 
a geneious invitation to our 
people by vour country to the 
feast of soul in that guest-house 
of hers which is open to all time 
and to all humanity. You were a 
worthy bearer of this message 
from vour own land ; but, being 
a true lover of India, you must 
also act as- a messenger on our 
behalf in carrying our assurance * ’ , 

to Italy that Ihisfnend’y beckoning t 

of hers has given a permanent ( . 

direction to our mind m its , ' 

communication with herself. And ‘ ’ 

all this 13 in accord with the ideal 
of Yisva-bharati which, as you 
know, is to realise the’ freedom 
of pathway along the vast realm of man. 
w idening our consciousness of the unity of 
spirit in the different huraatf races. Tour genial 
presence among us. the valuable service you have 
tendered to our asraini, the precious token of 
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Professor Formichi I By Kanu Desai. 

culture, the grealei.t period of India’s Instoii : he 
has puTsu^ the triumphant career of Rudciiiistn 
in distant countries, following almost obliteiuted 
hidicatiODS across the sand-buried antiiiuilies at. ong 
the records of a startled history that has loat the 
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to novo of njiicli cowIJ lie giie his adherence. 
Sir. Sesliagiri Iyer solved iiis alinn mater fhe 
JIadras University, as a fellow for many years 
and lepresenied it in the provincial legis- 
lative council He also did useful work as 



The Late Mr T V Seshasin Iret 

an elected member of the Legislative As'ombly 
nrd bs n meinber of the Fiuaocial Coniraissiop 
He used to contribute to many ncnsp.*ireTS 
and periodical®, generally on Iitcran, idiilo* 
sopliical and leligioiis subject® 


has been acting iiidcpeiideiifly of the 

Empire. 


“Ihe Indian Nationalist Party." 

Over fho_ signatures cf Dr. Annie Desanf. Sir 
SankantR Nair. Sir Sivaswami Jyer and olher prcH 
minent leaders of tbc Libera! pailv, Mr Mahoined 
All Jmuali. Mr Cliakravaify. Sir Dinstiaw Totit. 
Mr. M R Jajakar. Mr N C Kdkar and oilier;! of 
the responsive cooperation paily, Mr G. S. 
Khaparde and Mr. A. N Sjiie. m all ]2o.a inaui- 
feslo lias been issued for callme a conference _lo 
form wliit wiU be known as the Indian Nationalist 
Parti' In the manifesto llie sigtiitones sav_: 
“We tlio tindersisncd bclonciogr to different iwh* 
lical organisations wiUi sntnlai aims and objects 
and pursuing similar metliods to attain Ihcm, have 
come to fhe conclusion fliat foi the succc's of 
those aims and objects, fhe principle of which is 
to attam as spcedly &s possible siiaraj or rc!;iv(n- 
sible govcrunient and dominion status for India, 
It IS essential that we sliould combine and work 
togelbcr to the greatest possible extent and form a 
coalition on the basis of such aims mid objects as 
•are common to all The methods wo shall emrlov 
m (lie pursuit of these objecU ini y be described a-s 
discrimiDatiDg co-operation and opposition or res* 
ponsne co-operation or constitutional agitation in- 
cluding parliamentari’ ol>structioD as and when 
necessary Our organisation will bo known ns the 
■ indi.-ui Nationalist Parlr." 

This is 8 move in llio right direction As, 
whatever the theoretical position of tlic 
Swarojya patty may be. in practice it has 
followed substantially the method described 
in (his nianifasto and as its aim also is to 
attain Swaraj, it would bo a great blessing if 
It also could join forces with nil the other 
parties. 


Mrs. Naidu’s Efforts At Unification 
Wo highly appreciate Mrs Sarojini 
Kaidu's endeavours for the unificatioD of all 
Indian political parties Tlie role of reconciler, 
pc.ace-nmkcr and unifier cunneufly J>ecoo>cs 
her ns woman, mother and poet The declared 
fiml goal of seme Indian politicians is self- 
government within the Hiitisb Empire, and at 
least tlie iinnicdiate goal of other Indian 
politicians, whatever their party names may 
be, IS also the same For this reason we 
have all along tliought that a combined at- 
tempt to rc-icli this goal is the duty of all 
Indian politicians. Nor is «uch united endea- 
vour bejond tliD range of feasibility Those 
who want to go beyond (hat go.sl will not be 
prevented or hampered by being brought 
nearer their final goal. Tliis is cle.sr from wh.st 
'•Oanada has been doing. In some matters she 


Farewell to Professor Formichi. 


On the occasion of bidding farewell to 
Professor Formichi the stafT and studeuts of 
Visvahharati jdayed n Sanskrit drama Subse- 
quently in Calcutta on a similar occasion 
Rabindranath Tagore read a -harowell nddrc's- 
in the course of which hos.aid: — , 


I know ituatour scholars, with whom •* 
worked, and who have come to anpre-'' 
the value ol the help vou rerd'” ' ^ 

kiDdncss you showed to thcT.. v 1%, 
liCT you with cra*eful aduiw^ ' - ^ - 
ehip. lias impressed us^ ’’ 

luminous quality of im*.** 
that jour study of Inda*^ 
reveal a sctenlihc niiniirr'.. 
sympathetic msiRhl livvine iln . 
the trnth-sccker. jour unbix'scd 
into iDliiivife truch with Iho jde.vJ 1, 
that IS immortal in her of l-eaiitv and l< 
discrimiDSUc Bjuireciation has lielpcd out i 
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achievicff politLal emancipation— not e^en refla- 
tion-!, mucli less civil disobedience and obstruction. 

Of course he had also said that 
it is quite feasible to bring adequate pressure to 
bear on Government to grant Indi^ dominion 
status if the electorate and the people as a 
^hole uke much keener interest in matters politi- 
cal The will to be free must be infnsed in the 
masses and intensity of feeling secured by cons- 
tant reiteration ef the birthright of Indian citizens. 
The Liberals have still faith m constitutional 
methods, ^vhicli, they believe, have not been 
adequately tried. 

In onr opinion, if the Swarajists have 
faith in other methods, also constitational, 
than those in which the Liberals have faith, 
it onght not to be too great a strain on 
anybody’s fraternal chanty* to believe in the 
sincerity of their faith 

“A bird. in the hand is worth two in the 
bnsh”, so runs an Knglish proverb Herbert 
Spencer characterised British rule in India in a 
certain connection as a “cunning despotism.” 
Present-day British bureaucrats in India have 
lost none of the cunning of their predeces- 
sors. They have enough wits about them 
to keep the bands of Indian politicians 
who have ahoundiog faith m British 
justice filled for ever or for an iodefioite 
period with small birds of "Reforms”, m order 
to prevent them from trying to capture the 
bigger birds in the bush. 

^e have been hearing from out childhood 
of a certain redoubtable warrior who com- 
plained that he had neither of bis hands free 
for a fight, because one of Ins hands 
had enough to do to carry a sword and 
the other a shield. It was a very reasonable 
complaint Onr constitutional politicians 
are also quite logical. Some have tbeir bands 
occupied with "transferred” subjects, and a 
smaller number with “reserved” subjects Let 
them first prove to the satisfaction of their 
guardian tutors that they can keep these 
small birds in their hands before they can 
think of catching the bigger birds in the 
bu«h. 

But ij is imaginable that there may also be 
il-Liberal naughty boys who would agree to 
allow these small birds to fly away in order 
that their hands may be free to catch the 
bigger birds If we cannot swell their ranks, 
we may at least connive at a division of 
labour — the good boys keeping the small birds 
in the hand and the haughty ones tryin® to 
catch the bigger ones in the bash. * 

Some persons honestly, believe that we 
must prepare ourselves by long apprentice- 
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ship for the responsibilities of self-rule. But 
others also can equally honestly believe that 
there are men even in India' who can rise 
equal to the occasion, should responsibilities 
fall on their shoulders, without the indefinitely 
long period of apprenticeship prescribed by 
the alien rulers. During and after the great 
war, many subject conntrfes and nations hare 
become self-ruling and independent They 
had not ser/ed a tenth part of the term of 
apprenticeship we have already undergone. 
Some of them had not been apprentices at all 
How have they become fit to shoulder their 
burdens ? True, they became free after a 
bloody fight fought either by themselves or 
by others But is it indispensable that speedy 
and great political cbange> must be preced- 
ed by blood-hed ? Or is there any scientific 
or philosophical reason for thinking that 
competent statesmen cannot emerge except 
ont of a blood bath in a coonlry which 
claims to be free without sniting the con- 
venience of the present holders of power 
as to the times and stages of advance ? 


ire have always held that by co-operatioa 
the bureaucrat practically means subserviency. 
There has been already more than enough of 
real co-operotion even on the part of the 
Swarajists But tbe alieu rulers want total 
surrender on the part of all political' parties. 

Ihcre IS still A talk of working the 
reforms to prove that *tbey are inadequate. 
But has not that fact been amply established 
already ? Have not llinisters and Executive 
Councillors of tbe Liberal creed testified to 
that effect ? 

Government will not move an inch from 
its position and co-operate with us. In spite 
of all rebuffs, in spite of resolntion after 
resolution carried in the councils but not 
given effect to, inspite of the restoration of 
rejected grants by certification, in spite of 
Government’s conteraptucrus treatment of the 
national demand which is substantially the 
demand of all political parties, it is we 
who are to continue to co-operate That is 
practical politics. Practical politicians must 
not be sensitive as regards national self- 


, tnere may oe men who believe that 

fiwdom implies self-respect and that it is a 
wrt of contradiction in terms to try toobtain 
freedom by methods which disregard loss o? 
d^a»e of self-respect or produce callous- 
n^ ID relahoa to iL Snch sensitive souls 
.*? .^>6 and tolerated by pra^ 

tical politicians. Please allow them to d?eaS 
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tliat it is eoU-respecliiiK nnd manly to think 
of winninff frDcJom by civil ilhobcJicncoaDd 
that it is not impossiblo yet to make at least 
some people ready for l)jat steji. The foreign 
bureaucracy hold that nil political rights 
must bo obtained by us as boons, as favours 
condesccndinRly granted by them. 'What 
barm nill it do to tbo practical politicians 
if some political dreamers dare to dilTer from 
the bmcnticr.'icy 1* 

Some havo tbouglit it absurd that the 
Swntajists after liavinR walked out of the 
council chambers, should still try tt* re-enter 
them. Rut it is not impossiblo to understand 
their point of vibw. It may be that they 
think that small reforms arc often the great- 
est enemies of rcnl and fundamental reform. 
They may hold that, unless tho present 
councils are ended or at least so mended 
as to transform them altogether, real and 
substantial political progress would be impos- 
sible. 

Those enthusiastic non-Swarajists who 
would welcome the utter collapse or extinc- 
tion of any intransigent party should remem- 
ber past history and take note that if thero 
be no such party there can be no motive (or 
the British bureaucracy to “raUv” “renson- 
Bble" Indiao politicuus "Reasonable” men 
are generally patted on the back, when there 
are dynamically “unreasonable” men in the 
country. Small birds arc placed within tbo 
reach of good boys'when the naughty boys 
want to net all the big birds in the bnsb 

The proviso that the British Parliament is 
to be the arbiter of India's destinies — determin- 
ing the time and manner and extent of each 
step of her political progress, is an insnlt to 
India, and will continue to bo a negation of 
real freedom, whatever reforms may be doled 
out to us ns boons or favours by Bntanoia as 
the Lady Bountiful Unless the British rulers 
can be moved from this position of theirs in 
practice — whatever tho theory may be, India 
can never feel free and be free India’s 
salvation depends on the removal of (hat 
incubns. Co-operation, as understood by the 
bureaucracy, can never bring about this re- 
sult ; and we doubt if even responsive co- 
operation can do it 

Dr. Annie Besant has said that if the 
Commonwealth of India Bill be rejected by 
the British Parliament, sho would advocate 
the policy of not voting any supplies to 
Government But that method has been tried 
already, and all rejected demands have been 
resto-ed by the process of certificatioD. Sup- 


plies can bo cfTcclivcly and really cut off 
only by a fiuccossful Ko-taJ-payment njove- 
mont, which is one form of civil disobedience. 
Therefore, pushed to its logical conclasion, 
what ilrs. llesanl advocates is tantemount to 
civil disobedience IFhy then do that lady 
an 1 her colleagues and followers criticise and 
condemn civil disobedionco when advocated 
by the Swarajists and No changers ? Civil 
disobedience’ may bo i.iipracticabie just now. 
But it is not wrong in principle. It may 
fall even once or twice or more often. Bat 
have not some other methods of emancipation 
been sometimes crowned with success only 
after rOpcated failures ? 


Who Will Leirn a Lesson from Antsus ? 

, Tlio Swarajists have still the car of the 
country and will continue to have it end 
obtain most of the votes so long as they can 
make the people believe that they are more 
against the Government than any other 
political party. But to servo and thereby 
possess tho country and its heart is a different 
matter They cannot keeptheir position of van- 
tage forever merely by striking herofo attitudes. 
Let them capture the heart of the country by 
real service, instead of merely talking of 
service and drawing up plans 

The Greek myth of Antaeus has a lesson 
for us all Antaeus long remained invincible 
m wrestling because Ins strength was renew- 
ed every time he touched the earth, his 
mother Hercules throttled him while hol- 
ding him off the ground In India the 
boreauctacy by their royal commission on 
agncuUuro are trying both to get in .touch 
wjto the soil and to "break the Indian politi- 
cian’s contact witli the earth. That party 
which wiU be able to hold fast to the ground 
by its real love for and service to the masses 
wilt become and remaiu invincible. 


Anil Baran Ray 

We accord a warm welcome to Babu 
Anil Baran Ray, who has been released from 
prison after having been unjustly kept there 
Without any trial or without even the 
formulation of any charge against him Wo 
Wish him a long and uninterrupted career of 
devoted service to the motherland. 
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Political Prisoners in Burma Jails. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali has given a descrip- 
tion of the condition of the political prisoners 
confined without trial in Insein and Mandalay 
jails which makes very painful reading. 
Like Baba Anil Baran Ray, they should all 
be released now. 

The revelations made by Lieat.-CoL 
Mulvany before the Jail Commission and given 
out to the world recently by Forttard and 
Babu Tulsi Charan Goswami have convinced 
the public that political prisoners are some- 
times kept in solitary confinement underpolice 
orders even at the risk of their becoming in- 
sane and that superintendents of ]ails are 
sometimes compelled to wr^te false reports re- 
garding the tre.'itment and condition of such 
prisoners. The Home Member’s argument 
that all this refers to what happened 15 years 
ago is unconvincing. "Why did such things 
happen even 15 years ago ? And what 
guarantee is there that even worse things are 
not happening at present ? 


The Uontgomety Jail lacident 

Lala Bodh Baj, M. L C., a non-official 
visitor to the Montgomery jail in the Panjah, 
was attacked in that jail by two prisoners 
who poured a pot of urine on his bead, ob- 
viously at the instigation of some jail officials 
who did not like his visits to find out the 
actual state of things there. That the alien 
boieancracy are not inclined to mete out 
condign punishment to the ofienders even in 
SQch a disgraceful and wicked affair, will 
appear from the following extract from Tiie 
Tribune of Lahore : — 

The orders of the Punjab Government on the 
findings of the Jails Enquiry CommiKee in i^ard 
to the wicted attack on Lala Bodh Kai, if. L, C.. 
in the Montgomery Jml in December last, which 
were annonnc^ by the Finance Member in the 
Punjab Legislative Council on Monday, add one 
more to the long list of cases in which an irres- 
ponsible -bureaucracy has refused to do ordinary 
justice to a long-suffering public. "After cDDSidera- 
tion_ of the report,” we are told, “the Government 
decided that the Superintendent and the Jailor 
failed^ in their duty. Major Tnitter, offictalmg 
Superintendent, has been reverted from employmect 
in the Jails Department ; and Niyamat Dllah " ivha n, 
the Jailor, has been transferred to a small district 
jail.” I Italics ours. 1 And this in the face of the 
definite and unequtrocal finding of the Committee 
that "tho assault was arranged by the jml officiMs 
I and that the main motive for the assault was an- 
noyance at the conduct of Lala Bodh Raj as a 
non-ollicial visitor.” ( Italics ours ). The Committee 


while considering that there was not “sufficient” 
evidence to connect the Superintendent "directly 
with the affair, state. 

“At the same time wc are not prepared to hold 
that there arQ.no grounds of suspicion agamst him. 
He certainly had_ reasons, both personal and official, 
to be annoyed with Lala Bodh Raj.” 

As for the jailor's responsibility for the heinous 
offoice, the committee hold, cn the basis of the 
drcnmstances and the Jailor’s own conduct which 
they fully examine, that there ,wa3 left "no doubt 
m our minds that the Jailor Niamatulla Khan had 
a hand in the aflair and instigated the offence 
which was committ^ by Budhia and Hussaina.” 

The lightest punishment which should 
have been inflicted on these jail officials for 
the wicked and disgusting offence is dismissal 
from service 


“Lawless Laws” 

“Laiiless Lates”, published recently by 
the Forward Publishing, Ltd., is an oppor- 
tune and useful publication. It contains 
Regulation III of 1818, the Ordinance of 
1924, and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1925, e.xtracts from Lord llorley’s 
Recollections, the opinions of public men on 
the Ordinance, the verdict of fbe Press (ex- 
cluding the Modem Review), the protest of 
public bodies, a short history of the treat- 
ment of political prisoners from 1908 to 
1926, snppressed questions and resolutions 
regarding detenus sent to the Bengal 
Council, extracts from Sir Sureudranath 
Banerjea's Reminiscences and speech, and 
many other things. All public men and 
students of public affairs should have a copy 
of the book for purposes of -ready reference. 


Cooch Behar Affairs 

Wears afraid Cooch Behar may be heading 
for scandals worse than, though somewhat 
different from, those which have given Indore 
an unenviable notoriety. We have before 
us copies of representations and petitions 
submitted to the Governor of Bengal and 
the Viceroy which we are not inclined to 
publish in full. If Cooch Behar were an 
independent State, say, like Nepal, the Gov- 
ernment of India would have no duty in the 
^ tributary to the 

Hntish Government and enjoyirg its protec- 
•v?" that Government is respon- 

sible for the educatiim and future welfare 
of Its minor Maharaja, for the welfare of 
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Gooch Relinris and for tho wcUnro and 
difcnity of its ruling family In tho case of 
many Indian States, including Gooch Debar 
■when tho loto JIaliaraja Nripendra Namyan 
Dluip Bahadur nas a boy, Government have 
not hesitated to make arrangements for the 
upbringing of minor Maharajas independent 
of tho influence of tho mother and other 
female relatives. Therefore, in tho present 
ease, too. Government should interveno, if on 
inquiry tliat should provo to bo necessary, 
ns wo think it is. 

For tho proscut, we shall content ourselves 
with supporting u representation made to tho 
Governor of Bengal and a petition submitted 
to the same high authority on the 6th Juno. 
1925, both by Rai Saheb Panchanan Vnrma, 
ML.C, and a numerously signed petition sub- 
mitted to the Viceroy by the Gooch Behans, 
and making extracts therefrom. lo his re- 
presentation the Rai Saheb stated among 
other things — 


The co-ardianshlp and the training of the minor 
ftltfiarsia and of the minor prince and princesses 
demand careful consideration and bandSiog for 
the interest of the minora asaUo for the welfareaod 
(JigDitv of the State' At nrescoc Natvab Kbusru 
Jung Mahboob Ah Beg. is (he guardian and Con- 
troller of the Household and. another iMuhammadao, 
the Secretary to Her fi'shness Both aro young 
lluhammadans of Western India and Her Uichness 
13 a Hindi] woman, suit not aged nor elderly but 
without tlie company of a respectable relative of 
hem either from Baroia or Caoch Behar 

U does not at all look normal nor ts it permit- 
ted bv ordinary Law of guardianship that the 
guardian of aUindu Minor should be a Muhammadan, 
nor does it look well that voudc ilobammadans 
should control the Household affairs of a Hindu 
family. Royal or otherwise 

Bid rumiiuTS pierce through the ears and tears 
the Cooch-Beharee'a hearts, and the poor Cooch- 
Beharees are m a very awkward vostUon, as they 
• can neitlier express nor suppress tneir feelings 


In his petition he asked on behalf of the 


Gooch Behans . — 


We the Cooch Beharces. seriously apprefaensive 
of the present and future situation and the dignity 


being made to as- 


pray that 

pleased to direct enquiries 
cei^jo Kiiusni Jung, the tutor and 

miardian of the Maharaja and the Mahaiaj-Kumar 
and Kutrans, the controller of the hous‘>ho)d and 
as such the constant companion of Her Highness, 
herself a young woman, is tlie Prince Mahboob. 
the native Secrelarv of Raja Sir Han Siogh alinded 
to in lbe Midland Bank case. 

(bl If so. our praver i3 that lour Eicellency 
■will be graciously, pleased— 

1 to diiect a sifnng enquiry as to the mrenm- 
stances under which Nawab hhusru Jung was 


brought into the liouse hold staff and as to the 
arcQiustanccs under which ho is being retained 
in the service of tlio State ; 

ii. to take fucli steps ns fceni proper for (be 
removal of Xaaab Kliusru Jung from all connec- 
tions with the State and the Royal family ; 

III. (0 arrange for (ho proper guardianship, 
education and training of the minor Jlaharaja and 
(ho Maharaj-kumars and Kumans with due con- 
sideration of the religion the family belongs to, to 
tho high position they are to occupy and the 
foncfiofls they are to perform. 

The petition of the Cooch Beharis contains 
Einiifar prayers in greater defaif, which we 
shall publish, if necessary. 

It should be stated here in connection 
with tho appointment of Xawab Khusrn 
Jang ott a moathly safary of Rs 1,500. all 
found, nnd that of Xawabzada Abdul Karim 
Khan on a salary of Rs SOO per mensem, 
that the Cooch Behar Gazette Extraordinary, 
dated 3Iay 25, 1923, which anoouDced their 
appointment, also announced the compulsory 
retiremeot of five Hindu oflieers on the 
ground of “enforced retrcnchmenf’l Xawab 
KhosTU Ju'ug, it is&IIegedio thepetitions, has 
00 educational or other qualifications which 
would entitle him to even half his emolu- 
ments. It isalsoallegedtbat Kawabzada Karim 
has DO work to do, “the power of the Maharaja 
having been vested id the Regency Council’’ 


The Holkar’s Abiication 
The ex-Mabaraja Holkar abdicated, it is 
said, because on principle he could not sub- 
mit to be tried by a commission. Kot having 
read the treaties of the Indore State with the 
British Government, we cannot say what sove- 
reign rights its ruler possesses in theory. But 
in praettee we find that (here is no ruling prince 
who has not sometime or other to put up 
with various restraints on their njovetnents 
and nctivities and to carry out various man- 
dates, wr.ttcn and unwritten. Therefore, when 
the ex -Maharaja is alleged to have stood on his 
rights as a sovereign prince only when he was, 
wrongly or rightly, suspected to have been 
privy to the Bowla murder, the position said 
to have been taken up by him on this occa- 
sion cannot .convince impartial people of his 
innocence Xor, on tho other hand, can it 
be dogmatically .asserted that he was guilty of 
aiding and abetting or instigating the murder. 
Bit of this one may be morally certain that 
if Hjs Highness's character had been different 
from what it appeared to be from the evi- 
dence given in the Bowla-Mamtaz case, he 
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medium of instruction in high English fchools 
in IJengal Rut his community threw him 
overboard. Then ho said that nil ediicaled 
licngali Moslems wero against tho vernacalar 
medium, insinuating that itsiloslcra supporters 
wero not educated ! Uo tlunlcs that Ins com- 
munity speak only a sort of Bengali, which 
is not tho central or standard Bengali. But 
even the Hindus of east and north and west 
Bengal speak dialects which are difTcrent trom 
the colloquial and literary Bengali found in 
books And for that mutter, in every country 
dialects prevail. 17. < 7 , in Britain, there aro 
Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, Scottish and other 
dialects. Does any Britisher for that reason 
object to standard Eogiish being used as the 
vehicle of instruction in British schools ? 

- Sir Abdur Rahim would fain make Urdu 
the vernacular of Bengali Moslems. Bnt in the 
old Bengali Bleratare, ransacked by Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Pandit Abdul Karim 
and others, there are hundreds of Bengali 
books written by Bengali Moslems In modem 
Bengali also there are many such good books. 
How many, if any, Urdu books have been 
written by Bengali Jloslems of past and pre- 
sent times ? 

Sir Abdur Rahim thinks that Bengali is 
unsuited to the genius of Islam, and implies 
that Urdu is suited But (he Quran and 
some other Islamic books were translated 
into Bengali about half a century ago 
by a Bengali Hindu There have been 
subsequent translations of them by Bengali 
Musalmans too All these have been appreciated 
by Sir Ahdut’s community They are a great 
help to them 

Urdu, like Bengali, is a Sanskntic language 
VI ith only a large admixture of Arabic, 
Persian andother foreign words Such admixture 
is found in Bengali also The characters in 
which a language is written do not alter its 
‘religious’ genius Persian is written in Arabic 
characters, but it is an Indo-European, not a 
Semitic tongue like Arabic By the by. is the 
genius of English, which Sir Abdur would retain 
as the vehicle of instruction, particularly 
suited to Islam ? If so, is it because Engjish- 
men are in power? 

Sir Abdur’s diatribes ag.amst the Calcutta 
University bave been fully answered If 
Hindus have power and influence (here, they 
have made heavy sacrifices and laboured for 
it ; — Moslems have not. Not a single College 
in Bengal has been founded or maintained 
Vy Moslems Only a very few recognised 
Schools out of about 900 owe their birth and 


existence to them. Out of lakhs, verging on 
« erore, paid to the Hnirei^ity as endow- 
taents and for prizes, medals, scholarships, 
fete, only a few thousand rupees have been 
donated by lliisalnians. 

Sir Abdur Rabim asserts that Musalmans 
have always been in the forefront of 
freedom's battle. Not Indian Musalmans. 
Here the fight was long earned on by, 
Uon-^Iusalmans long before tho Sfoslems 
aimed to claim a share in the “spoils” 
As regards foreign countries, certainly the 
'turl‘s, the RifTs, the Persians, and the Arabs 
have been fighting freedom’s battle. But when 
and in what form did Sir Abdnr and his 
Satellites ever show their sympathy with 
tiie«e soldiers of freedom? 

As regards Moslems in general, we hope to 
hepardoned for pointing out that the glories of 
Carving out large empires and of championing 
liberty cannot both be claimed by any race. 
Sect, or nation If Moslems or Christians are 
Prond of. the vast empires carved out by 
tbe Saracens or the Anglo-Saxons, for 
fexample. let them be But they cannot at 
tbe same time pose as champions of liberty. 
For lai^e empires are built op by extmgnlsh- 
ing tbe liberty’ of- many peoples and 
Countries 


Emigration of Unskilled Labonrers to 
British Guiana 

Tbe adoption withont discussion by the 
Council of State of a resolution approving of 
the emigration of nnskilJed labourers to 
British Guiana cannot but bo condemned 
Whatever guarantees may now be given, 
they will be treated as mere scraps of paper 
When (ho white colonists want to get nd of 
these Indian labourers or their descendants. And 
then (helmperial British Government will assume 
a non posstonus attitude No; Indians must 
emigrate as free cifixins or not at all. India 
should cease to be represented anywhere as a 
nursery and supplier of human cattle. 


Reforms for the Frontier Province. 

The resolution lu favour of introducing 
dyarchy in the N.-W. F Province has been 
Carried by a m.'ijority But (he Goverament 
had made up its mind beforehand that the 
Reforms were not to bo introduced there for 
a long tune yet to come, if eier. Still it must 
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liave enjoyed tlie iiuportinfj of communal 
considerations into tho discussion — that is a 
plank in the divide and rule platform. 

Araon" Government members, Sir^ A. 
llnddiman. the Home llember, spoke asainst, 
and Sir Denys Bray enthusiastically for the 
resolution. That was rather cnrious. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer and Itr. Rangachariar 
spoke against the resolution, but not in the least 
on coramun.nl grounds. Not a single argu- 
ment adranced by them could be refuted by 
the official members In fact, Sir Denys Bray 
was driven to employ some rather funny 
arguments in trying to controvert them For 
instance, sa’d he : — 

’T am told, how can you give Reforms to this 
deficit Frontier ? I a.sk. who pays the mighty bill 
for the protection of the coa-st lino of Jfadras ’ Does 
the British Nary dictate to him what form the 
reforms in Sladraa should take ?” 

How absurd ' Jfjdras is a part of India 
and if the British Navy protects the rndi.no 
coast*, it does so mainly in British •interests 
in order to protect Britain’s princip.sl estate in 
Asia cilled India. jroreover.Dritaio gets £100.000 
nnnnally from India for this naval service 
Tho indirect gains are enormous, nod too 
nuraerons to mention in detail. They have 
been, in fact, the foundations of Britain’s 
greatness. The next thing to bo said is that 
the Parliament of Britain, the owner of the 
Navy, docs claim to determine the stages 
and times of political advance, not only of 
Madras, but of the whole of India. Finally. 
India (including Madras) is able and willing 
to moot all tho expenses of full ?eU-rule, 
including defence. But the N.-TT F. Pro- 
vince is not in n position to pay all its 
present administrative esponsos, which will 
increaso if dyarchy be introduced Nor is 
there any likelihood of its becoming self- 
supporting in future. 


Indianisition with a Vengeance 

The British Parliaraont’s dcclarfd policy 
is to provide for “the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of Indian ad- 
ministration.” The sincerity and honesty 
of this declaration have been proved to de- 
nonsiration, if such demonstration wore over 
neeiled at all. by soiap recent happenings. 
The large majority.?3fi out of 292. of medical 
pi^ts open to the I 3L S hithcrfi) without anv 
racial distinctions, are henceforth to reserved 


.00 the civil side for Europeans. Tiiat moans 
practically shutting the gates of the I. 51. S, 
against Indian youth as a career. They must 
no longer aspire to the posts of .Tail Super- 
intendents, Professors of MediwI Colleges, or 
Civil Surgeons in the big moffiissil towns. 
But why give more details ? 

The large majority of f. 51 S. men to be 
employed on the civil side must, it is said, 
be European in order to secure the atten- 
dance of European medical men on tho 
European personnel of the all-India services 
and their families But Sir Henry liawrence. 
now officiating Governor of Bombay, said 
in the Bombay Legislative Council . 

Livin? m a place where I had the choice of call- 
ioff in a dozen Eoghsh doctors for myself, ray wife 
and child, for several ve.iTs invariably I summoned 
an Indian doctor . for I had more .confidence in 
his skill and experience than in the skill and exper- 
ience of h's English competitor. 

Like the medical service the engineering 
service is also to be Indianised in a pccnliar 


m.anuer 

The Secretary of State for Ind'a jo Council will 
ID )9iC appoint nine Assistant Executive Enemeers 
for this Service, inclujibc if possible one Burm.an 
who will be appointed to the India-recruited branch 
ID Buriox 

Except for this one appointment, every candi- 
date roust be a European British subject 

Sir Edward Sullivan was quite liouest 
when ho wrote in his Letters on India, pub- 
lished 10 1858 .— 


“India opens out an almost Cihaustloss field 
(or the educated labonr of Great Dnbtin. or. in 
other words, it maintains at a higher level th.an 
existing ID any other country, the reward of the 
lal>oQr of edacated men. 

“••• to men who weigh well tho crowded con- 
dition of every outlet for educated labour in 
this country, and remoraber hbw daneerous to a 
Stale the want and desperation of the edacated 
unemployed has ahvays been, it will appear an 
ample reason for stnving in the utmost to retiun. 
if not aJJ. at Jea.st a verj'snfScient portion of our 
Indian pos.si?«sions. It is no use of hyperbola to 
say that the marked tramnility of England when 
all Eniopo was tottering, was owing not a little to 
the outlet. India had given to her educated men ” 
Lfttrrs on /«rfia. p. 29. 

“—-.For fifty or sixty jears India has 1-ocn to 
the brains and intellect of this countrj' wh-at tho 
Western Slates have been to the tliew and smew 
of Ara^ca—thc Kifety-valve that has yearly 
anordfdan escapement for tho surplus onergi- or 
ambitra of onr educated poputatioa There is bo 
moo. however imraewius and violent half so 
dsTwrous as an educated middle class imfat^ 
with want, and conscious of desomng more thin 
competition of the multitude 
enalile them to acquire. 

roasidcr the price that is paid for 
edacated lalcur m India, wc shall see that it i« 
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at least twice as high as that existing in any other 
country.” Ibid, pp 51-52 

Id the December (1925) number ot Tlie 
Century Maqnurie the American sociologist 
Professor Edward Alswortli Ross wrot3 ot 
Britishers employed in India that these men 
probably bare twice the income they could 
cemmand in England” 

Such being the case, we ought not to 
expect honest Indianisation of tlie higher 
services so long as British ascendancy lasts 
Our educated men must sufier from unem- 
ployment in their, own country m order 
that British educated men may not become 
desperate owing to nnemployment. 


The Contempt of Court Bill 
The Contempt of Court Bill, which has 
been passed, had been unanimously opposed 
and condemned by tbe Indian Pre^ In the 
course of the debate, Mr. K. 0 Koy quoted 
in the Council of State the following opinion 
of Mr. Justice Lai Gopal Mukherji of the 
Allahabad High Court — 

I approve of the Bill except as to the nature 
and^amount of punishment. A contempt of 
committed out of court taud not in the Ptesenwof 

5 S much milder m foira and « ‘hf® * 

‘MBtempt’ committed in court ”f®'f- V^Vo*ls 

mum sentence provided by section I P C is 

6 months' imprisonment and a ®f *^,1; 

ft heavier sen,enc-e miy result in c^sitioc the imww 
onimon -I would hx tbe maximum 
at one monlh’s simple imprisonment with a line 
not exceeding Ks 5uu. 

In the Bill as passed the maximum fine 
has been fixed at Rs 2000 


International Labour Conference 
The appointment of Lala Ijijpat Rai to 
represent Indian labour at the eighth and 
ninth International Labour Conferences to 
be held at Geneva in Jlay and Juno next is 
a good one in every respect 1 bo interests 
of Indian labour will be safe h'S hands 
so far as his voice may prevail Butthe person- 
Tiol of the delegation taken as a whole cannot 
be commended. At each conference the 
Government of India "ijl have two ^legates 
and the employers of labour one, but the 
employees are toha’-e only one representative 
So he will always bo in a minority of one 
to three. Even if all tbe four delegates were 
Indians the proportion would have been 
undesirable. But Europeans preponderate. 


So. there is little chance of labour obtaining 
full justice at the hands of eapitalisra,racialism 
and imperialism combined. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress in 
Calcutta 

In our note on the Calcutta se«sion of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in the last Januiry 
number we commented on what we then believed 
to be a fact, namely, that the teachers of philo- 
sophy in the post-graduate department in arts of 
the Calcutta Duiversity had not contnbuted 
any papers to the Congress. Two professors 
of the University have recently told ns 
that a few papers had actually been con- 
tributed by Iheir colleagues, and many others 
who could hare done so did not contnbnte, 
because, owing to tbe time for reading papers and 
the num^r of pages of the report definitely 
assigned for the publication of papers being 
limited, it was thought desirable to give a 
chance to as many outsiders as possible. 
■We are thankful to these two gentlemen for 
bnogiog these facts to our notice and re- 
gret that we were previously roisinfonned. 


Nepal and Asglo-Rnssian Bivalry in 
Asia 

Sonet Russia is at the baeV of Turkey 
to stiCTen the stand of tbe latter on the 
Mosul question, and there is no doubt about 
the activity of Soviet agents who are aiding 
the Chinese to carry on anti-British propa- 
ganda and boycott This Russian policy is 
bound to bo followed as long as the Soviet 
authorities feel that the British Government 
IS taking a leading part in bringing about 
“isolation of fcoviet Russia.” 

If ever there be an actual conflict between 
Soviet Ru'i'iia and Great Britain. Asia will 
bo the principal battle-ground, and pos«iblr 
ail Ui© important countries in Europe and 
Asia will be directly or indirectly involved 
in tlio struggle. Of course, India will bo 
the object of Russian att.itk, and India will 
be fho principal support in that struggle 
For various reasons Great Britain can hardly 
expect any aid from lurkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan. As the international situatipn 
stands to-day, it is quite probable that 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan may_ join 
with Soviet Russia against Great Britain, or 
at best they will adopt the policy of armed 
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neutrality, as was the case with Afghanistan 
during the 'World War. China has not for- 
gotten the Opium War and the British ex- 
pedition in Tibet, and it is highly improbable 
that China will fight for Britain against 
Bnssia. China’s best interests will be served 
by adopting the policy of strict neutrality, 
although the Soviet Government is s^ning 
all its nerves to win China over to its side. 
The first Anglo-Japanese alliance was made 
to serve the common interests of Britain 
and Japan against Kossia. As a resnlt of the 
renewal of this alliance it was agreed that 
Japan would aid Britain with Japanese forces 
in India, in case the Indian frontier were 
attacked by Rnssia. But the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance bad been abrogated through the 
British initiative after the successful con- 
clusion of the Washington Conference. So 
Britain cannot expect any Japanese aid. 
To-day in Japan there is a school of politi- 
cians who. like the late Prince Ito. believe 
in Eusso-Japanese understanding The Soviet 
Government will never go to war with Great 
Britain without making it certain that at 
least Japan will remain neutral. The British 
Indian Government and the Imperial author- 
ities folly realise this situation and expect 
that Australia will be able to send active 
forces to India tosnpport the British Govern- 
ment, in case of any emergency, and that is 
the primary reason why Australian officers 
are being trained in India. The only Asiatic 
State from which Britain can reasonably 
expect support in case of an Anglo-Russian 
contlict 18 Kepal. It may be that the reali- 
sation of this fact was one of the causes of 
the recent Anglo-Nepalese treaty, which 
marks a new era in the international relations 
of Nepal. 

Nepal has been for over a century a true 
friend of Great Britain -She has shown her 
sincerity in assuming the role of a friend 
and affy of Great Gntain more than once 
during the most critical moments of the 
British Empire. Happily for Nepal, the 
rulers at the helm of the state of Nepal 
fully xeali'se that the political, economic, cnl- 
toral as well as religions life of the people 
of the country is tied up with India; and all 
responsible Indian statesmen are working for 
the freedom of India within the British 
Empire. To-day, as it was in the past, 
Anglo-Nepalese friendship is the key-stone of 
Nepal’s foreign relations To promote closer 
relations between Nepal and Britain, it is 
desirable that Nepal, like Afghanistan, should 
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establish a Nepalese Legation in London and 
adopt various other steps by which Nepalese 
scholars and statesmen may come in intimate 
and personal contact with British educators, 
scientists and statesmen. 

Cannes, France. Taraksath Das. 

Feb. 3. 1926. 


Irish Free State's Attempt To Remove 
King’s Prerogative 

For about seven hundred years the 
Bntish fought hard to keep Ireland in sub- 
jection and always contended that "the Irish 
were incapable of self-government” Bat as 
fate will have if, the Irish have not only 
established the Free state by a treaty with 
the British Gov emment but are working 
constitutionaHy to eliminate the British King’s 
Prerogative The following news-item will 
be of great interest to all students of consti- 
tutional law: — 

DUBLIN. Feb. 4- 

In Dail Eireasn yesterday the Land Bill, 1926. 
was read for ihe second time, without a dissentient 
voice. The 'Bill « designed to prevent certain 
appeals to the Cisg in Council from decisions 
under the Land Act of 1923. . . 

In moving the second reading the Minister for 
Justice tMr. Kena O’lligsias) declared frankly 
that the Free State Government was opposed to 
what be termed ‘ the fiction of the King s prero- 
gative— one of the many fictions of which the 
Bnti^ ConstihitioD is composed”. The treaty,. he 
said, prevented ‘this anachronism” from being 
deleted from the Free State constitution. . but the 
Govemment was detemiiDed to make it as m- 
eflective as possible. 

The real value of this Bill is that the Free 
Stale asserts its independence in matters of 
jusbee. enthroning the Free State supreme court 
as (he highest tribnnal of justice for the Irish 
people. None can take exception to this, if 
one agrees that the Free State is entitled to 
regcrAt^e <f<ra tnierasi staffers, psri}Cs}aT)T 
its Department of Justice There is much 
merit in Mr Kevin O’ Higgins’s Bill from the 
standpoint of sovereignty of the Irish Free 
State 

In this connection I may remark that 
some time ago Dr Gour introduced a Bill to' 
establish a Snpreme Coart for India, which 
did not receive adequate support from the 
Indian Nalionali'ts. Indiashould haveaSupre- 
me Court of her own Indian coDstitntionalists 
can l®arn much from the experience of the 
Irish T. D 
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I Irish Agrceineul Qbcs To League.. . 

(ionov.i. r<-b. 1),— Tlje IrUli s Frw deiJO- 

EiticjQ witlt i.Uiu liC.viic of Nations of Uie I/inuDit' 
ajjre<'uient rcvisinn Uio ,AriKloIn>>h UWm Unin. 
dary Ire.ity lian riiM“d tho iim-Hiion of whether' 
or not iiKiectnenla Mween component i<ina of 
lljo lintibti Kinpiro ans Bubji’cf fo *ho J>i'svtu6‘i( 
jurndic-tion. U js rcmcml<caM lliat, ajter Iho' 
orismal Anslo-Irish treaty wa? reei»tcretl. i^omfon 
Rent Q note to t!io IjcAsue. iioitiiing out that Knj:- 
land did not recot'nize tfio lubifcty of wich trej- 
ties or jaareeinen^’ , (or . arhitralioa wwier. the 
lAiuuu. However. It, n not exi»ecfnl that a timi. 
hr OQOounccmcnl' 'will tw 'tnaiio Lj* the (orem 
otnee. sincQ tho disputed question is pureJy hy- 
pothMical at', present. 

j Thi'< ,i9 another instance of IrclunJ‘« 
ntUinnitq to establish a position of equality 
with indepcndsnt nations 


Qrowfug.Aasrscan 


trscan Opposition to FiUpiuo 
.IndopendenceiT . 


An American Professor’s Candid Views 
I, On the American Attitude To Asia 
■ . and Sontb America. 


■\Vo reproduce the following report pno- 
tccl in tho Yark Tviits of recent date — 
"ProfeBSOr Albert llushnell flart of ILurard 
UniTCrbity, speatinK to-day m Artssu Hall. Corn- 
bndite, tieforo the Letucue ot Women Voters School 
of t'otitics, opposed die admission of Japanese, 
Chmose and Hindu immununts, not on ibe eroond 
that they are inferior, but because their descco- 
ddttt) would for many ffoncrations bo distiDcui.«licd 
from CauuiGUQS. thus cnusim: oadlens uiiticui- 
ties, sni'h os tho«e which tad aiiseo in cenoeo- 
tioa with the nctrro problem. In hia disaissioa 
of Attwncan Diplomacy— Treaties and Forewo 
Policy.” ho said . 


'I'secy Eoglis/iman., ui lUsf ii 

opiK*-*?!! ti» , Aincn(i.a’B, grantinp any further , 
concession /(o 'tho Filipinoi ,4^dinp to iho 
indepctufencu , uf, (ho Rijilippicef.. They hold 
tins tteir, because Pilijiipo independence 
may mu«c .Uio Indiun-s to greater activity 
fo secure tfiolr. independence Huf-ffierc are 
Aniericao ImpcrlairhU nho regard (he Philip- 
piocs^ as the American, outpost fo extend 
Aincricau political .mid economic ^power, in, 
Asia. .Tltcy are opposed fo granting indepen- 
dcnco fo Uie Filipino people. The Xoc York 
Iltrahl Tribune in , an editorial , pircs the 
following interesting vieiv on the question;-;— 
-Jt is probable tlut i Consrrc'S his no coastitu- 
iiorwl neht to Brunt independence to the i'hilnv 
plncs. The chinccs of r.assiDB a constitutianal 
amendment ulienafinjj tfio i lOTePcigaty of tiie- 
Amencao people are oxcoalln^iy.'uremote. «Tho 

sooner this IcrjI aitmfion.n rwBoiied aud-thCj 
ptoUem dealt . with .undiuJy the ixMter, Self-, 
BOTcmmcnt should 'uaquestieorfbly be* irrantcd' to 
the FjlipJBOs ai fast as -soy group or tbeei be- 
come conpctcor . to yoTcrn itliomsoU'ea. i ^fttr 
nearli/ three dfcada of ro/onia/ ,ru/r. indevordmee 
has Wfome a more remolepotril>ility than ner, iio*h 
from the pom! of tittc of J'llipiiio titllare ntl 
Amrriean detrlvpmrnX To tonhnxte to decent 
Ike I'llipmoi h’/ partiion lolk of indejundeiui is a 
liariieulaHi/ rf<i«prrefir •oiu/ Mo/Kifrio/if ki'id ^of 
uotiitnee. « , _ 

' T.D 


I French Martyr to Science. 


that the nations are all substantially oqoal be- 
fore the iaw. Liberia Siam and i'arairuar are 
all ou an equal footins iQ the League Only the 
Uouncil. the vital part of the League, recognizes 
race and color dilTerenees. 

■ f'l don't say the UniCedSta'es is right (boagti 
I 'think it is for the paoce of the nations that 
WQ do not xallow Asiatic irnmipra/ils to ptapue ou> 
vosieritu- As to the United States. Pan-Amenca 
and the Caribbean, the truth is that the twenty, 
one 'lAlin Americua republics, so colled, .are 
independent; onlj' m dieory, for the United States 
nraciically* controls Panama, Nicarasaa. llondoras, 
Cuba.; HaiU and San Domingo.'' 

The American professors and politicians 
areiifillingithe minds of the women voters of 
America with, a new, spirit of American im- 
perialism and race superiority. Prof. Hart 
does not say that the American afbtnde 
is- right; So it seems that if a strong 
nation has,- power to enforce its will, then 
it I is 'not necessary for it. to follow the 
path'ofl tigliteousness ! Slight makes Kightj 


P.iris, Feb d, l02li 

A posthumous swonl of the Cross of the Legion 
of Huu«.nr his been made to Andre Itiba-iu, a 
dC-pcars-old chemist, who has saerihccd his life 
to the <auso-uf scientific research. r Ribaud is cited 
as a young scientist who, ‘ eogagei m delicate and 
important researches concering the cxtractiou of 
raro gases from the air. lost I113 m one of the 
mji-terious accidents which so often occur 'to those 
ennased in rosearoh work ” Kitiaud, a gradiute 
from the JSchool of Fliysigs, had been engaged for 
two years as collaborator of Georges. ,Ciaude^ a 
savant who lias alryidy made many iiaportant dis- 
covencs in the sphere of cfiefnistryacvl rhysitw > 
At the time of the accident tio -was 01 penmeat- 


krypton from tho air, lie was suindms by a retoit, 
in which the residues from the evaporation of 
hqmd air were being distilled, when there was 'an 
explosion so violent that; both his legs! were < torn- 
off, and he died three hours later. M.‘ Oeorgesi 
CUnde haa pointed out that this . mse, ought to 
sumulate tivc support of swentihc research n-urk as 
providing a typical example of the enormous risks 
run by' quiet workers m laboratones.' who are 
seeking every day to, add. to the- sum of. hunian 
knowledge, for ihbaud knew well enough the nak 
he was runniog, though the most dangerous point 
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of the expdumsnLhad notj'heen' unochetl at' the 
time, of the accident. . >■ • ■> 


, Progress Of Science in Russia ’-i ’• 

r An ’el^tric bulb giving 1.000 (KK>.000 candle 
power without the aid of any , reflectors or glasses 
has been constructed m Petrognid by iProfessora 
Qektel, Bulgakov and ilitfcevich. A test of the 
lamp ui an electrotecbniial expenmental laboratory 
proves that with the help of glasses the «bulb can 
give, a flight ofjSeyeral / billion jOaudlg-, power., , 

. ’ 1- .,,:i )‘) 

, Non-Burman Offeuders'lEipulsion'Act 

That the, Non-Borman Offender’ Expulsion 
Act was meant especially for; discriminating 
against', Indians' in .Burma'/ is qnile clear. 
For, the Ciiinese ■ in that province could 
already be-'-dealtlwith ’under the Foreigners* 
Act, hnd;Britishers and Anglo-Indians need 
not •'apprehend 'expulsion. ' That Indian 
politicos 'are aimed at is also obvious because 
of the inclusion of sec. 121A of the Indian 
Penal • Code in ' the scbednle of offences 
attached to ‘ the Burma Act The Bengal 
Qoonda Act is , no precedent for the Bnrma 
Act, as the former 'is directed against hooli- 
gans and budmashes only. It is a constitu- 
tional enormity that one province 'of the 
Indian Hmplre should bo allowed to pass a 
law discriminatiiig against all the other 
provinces. Tho ' Viceroy should never hare ' 
given ms asacnt i to isuch an unreasonable, 
unjust and unconstitutional Act Those 
Burmese' who-have supported ut— all have 
not were • guilty of ingratitude, too; for 
Burma ihas long-carried on her administrution 
witii luilia’s pecuniary-’ help. That some 
European members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly r supported the motion 'that- H. M. -fhe 
ivnig-Eiuperor snoald be advised ' to veto the 
Act was an ' encouraging sign. They know 
that ID ’ theory European offenders can be 
e.vpelled from Burma, and'it is not impossi- 
ble for the theory to become a fact in cerUin ' 
circumstances, .j Bordj, Reading should not 
have senctionod Burma’s South African law. 


' ' Edmund Candler 

The nows of tho death of Edmund Candler 
Im been received witli sorrow 'by joumalis-. 
tic and literary circles. His :was a romantic 
figure in the literary world. Born In ISTA,, 
Candler spent a considerable part of his life 


tramping ahd roughing it, now ifa''Tibet,' now' 
In Siam and Cambodia, now in Central' Asi.i' 
and inow in South America or somewhere 
else. He received nine wounds at Tuna and 
Served as war correspondent in.^France and 
Mesopotamia.' He -lost -one hand owing to 
frost-bite He was the author of -many 
books, .of which the following, may be, men-) 
tinned :—The Uiiceiling of Lhasa, Mantle of, 
the 'East, The Long Road, to ^gkdad, The, 
Edge of the TTorW, Tear , of Chhalry, and 
Youth and the East. He ,was a versatile; 
man and bad more than an ordinary know*i 
ledge of several literatures and of history,, 
archaeology, etc. , ,, , 

' . A.iC. ..a 


1 


3ftts2im Ladies’ Caatereace ‘ 


The conference of Mnslim ladies -held.ali 
Aligarh under the leadership of Atiya Begnm 
Was a sign of the times. We rej'oice that there 
ate SQch signs of awaking consciousness among' 
women of all religious persunsions in‘ India, n 


All is not well with the Locaroo Facts ' 

Fourteen members of the British Laboucj 
Party voted against the ratification of, the.. 
Locarno Pact^, inspite of the fact that the Rt., 
Hon. Rams.iy ^lacDonald made arrangements, 
with the Con^erv.ative Government leaders to 
support the PacU. 

The Rt. Hon Col. Josiah Wedgewood, 
M. P. and Hon. George Lansbury, il. .P., 
two members of the British Labor 
Party Executive, were among the 

fourteen who voted against the Pacts. These* 
two gentlemen arej not comraunists, ..neither 
are they dreamers. So far as 'we understand, 
they took the adverse attitude towards the 
Locarno Pacts, because they were convinced 
that isolation of Russia did not promise to! 
bo a peaco measure Mr. MacDonald and 
others wanted to censure these fourteen mem^ 
bers of tho Labor Party, but in a party 
meeting held in the House of Commons, -Col. 
Wedgowood and 3Ir. Lansbury “condemned 
the action of Mr. MacDonald in settling the 
policy of the party on this important sub- >_ 
feet tcitkouf consulting ' the rank and file . . 
After a good deal of healed dhenssion. the 
mofton of censure teas icHhdratcn and discipli- 
-nary action postponed” 

^Ve are inclined to think that all is not well 
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with the Locarno Pacts- nv moa-iHrc’. to pro- 
molo World Peace. 

T. D. 


The Geneva Fiasco 

Article 10 of the “Treaty of Mtitual 
Guarantee between Germany, Bcljriiuo. Franco, 
Great Britain and Italy,” initialled at Locarno 
on IGth Octobtr, 19*5, contains its kernel. It 
provides that the said treaty “shall enter into 
force as soon as all tbo ratifleafions have 
been deposited and Germany has become a 
member of the League of Nations.” But 
Germany has not been able to become a mem- 
ber. It has been decided at Oenora that tbo 
election of Germany to the membership of 
the League and to a permanent seal on the 
League Council— the primary purpose of the 
whole meeting— must be postponed nntil the 
next session of the Leasfue in September. 
The reason for this decision is that Brazil, 
which holds a temporary seat on the Council, 
insisted on rotoing tbo election of Oennany 
unless she herself also received a permanent 
seat Brazil’s action is believed to have been 
duo to the intrigues of some anti-Oerman 
- European powers 

Thus the Locarno Pacts have still to come 
into force. Not that they pres.iged any uni- 
versal peace They gave only a new form to 
th6 old theory of balance of power in Europe. 
Russia was sought to be isolatedaod weakened. 

Permanent seats in the League Council 
for some powers and temporary seats for 
others savour of national superiority and 
inferiority. The Council should be recon- 
stituted and all seats made elective 


"Broad Men” and Education 
la bis annual report as president of 
Columbia University, says Scientific Amertcan, 
Dr. Nicholas Slurray Butler sets at the apev 
of the world’s problems the disappearance 
of ‘ broad men”. ’ The plain fact is that 
early and intense specialization is at the 
bottom of the trouble,” says he 

‘‘Specivlintion « the ■parent of iaformafion and 
of n certain type of skill, tut it is the foe of 
bnowledire and the mortal eneinj’ of '«i«dom. Not 
narrow men, however keen, but broad men sharpened 
to^e point, are the idc-.l rrodiict of a sound 

s^tem of school and colleiio edao.ifion" 

^ An eticellent statoraent in which we Jieartily 


conemr. Tijo broad man must not shrink nhen 
his days within academic walls are over, lie must 
leep up with the achievements of the leaders of 
tnougbt and action, not only in his own narrow 
aetnneot. but in the whole. sphere of human action. 
Ife must Jfnoir what is going on sad what it 11 all 
about Ur, to carry on Dr. Butler’s simile, the 
broad man s fine txiint must not tie perinittM to 
inowdull from lack of use. Constantly it must 
bo whetted on the swiftly tiirniDir wheel of 
process. 


Wanted— A State to Adopt the Indian 
Citizens ! 

Keferriog to Dr. Abdur Rahman, leader of 
the South African Indian Deputation to India, 
TJie Statesman writes ; — 

“We arc convinced.” he deefafed. “that tfio 
Oovernment of India are doin* everythinn possibia 
to prevent the anti-Asiatic Dihs passmif into law.” 
The respoosibih^ ts thus shifted to the shoulders 
of the Home Oovernment, and Dr Rahman calls 
upon It to take up .the chafleneo of South Africa 
On penalty of breaking up the Empire. He consi- 
ders that CO person should be compelled to belong 
to an Empire of which one member is being perse- 
cuted by another while the rest of the members 
and the ImpenaJ Government are impoteatly loobng 
on," We sympathize with his indignation, but 
surely there is no element of compnlsion la the 
British Empire. Any citizen can leave it if he 
wants to. and can induce another State to adopt 
him. 

The Statesman belongs to canny Scots, 
we believe It is wideawake enough to know 
that owing to racialism and because of 'the 
ludian’s intelligeuce, mdustriousness and 
thrift, white men will not adopt him any- 
where. nor will allow him to have foothold in 
any sparsely populated region where they are 
powerful • and they are potrerfiil in all such 
regions of the earth. So the paper must 
have - written the above paragraph with it', 
tongue in its cheek. 

However, as it ha*: permitted any Indian 
ciUzCn to transfer his allegiance to any State 
outside the British Empire, it is to be hoped 
the papei will allow his properties also to 
be so transferred _ And what is permissible 
for one citizen Is surely permissible for a 
group of citizens, howeier large So let us 
all negotiate with some non-British Power to 
transfer India and its people to it ; for The 
Statesman permits it ! Or is it its opinion that 
a few citizens may singly seek adoption eise- 
where in a landless couditioi, but that if the 
whole group seek to do so with their country 
as their property, they must be declared an 
unlawful assembly ? 


Primed avu Pcbusued st A. C. SasEas at the Prabasi Press, 
‘II Umn CracniaR Road, CaiiCVTTA 
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A NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR CHINA ^ 

DR. JULES BLOCH 

huJinn Languages at the Sorbonne, Uniicrsihj of 
School of Living Ortc'iial Languages, Paris. 


P/o/escor of Sanskrit and 
Piris, 'and at the Slate 

( 1 1 

A boot on this subject has been published 
htely. written in French by a Chinese 
scholar for the degree of docleur-es-lettres 
ofthe Paris Uuirersity. The author. Sir. Fa-Hn, 
is a professor in the ^’ational Unirersity, 
Peking. The subj'ect of one of his theses is 
‘An Experimental Stndy ofChineseTones’; on 
that book Hr. Fii-liu had begun to work when 
in TiOndon, in 1920 ; ho punned and finished 
it in Paris under the guidance of the 
late Prof. Poirot, to whoso memory It is 
dedicated. I mention these facts to show that 
Prof. Fn-liu is a trae scholar, and approaches 
linguistic subjects with lingnistio methods ; 
so that his other thesis, to which I shall 
constantly refer here, may not appear the 
work of a mere political amateur. The title 
of it is 'LesMouvements de laLangue National 
en Chine’ (the movements for the national 
language in China), Paris and Peking, 1925. 

Now, the conditions the Chinese reformers 
are confronted with are well-known. Every- 
bodv knows that China proper (Turkistan, 
Hongolia and llanchuria excluded) is a huge 
country, bigger than India, and inhabited by 
some 400 millions of people. All tliis mass 
of humanity considers itself as belonging to 
the same stock, has traditions and interests 
in common, and speaks Chinese, onelanguage, 
written everywhere with the same script. So 
that at first sight there can be no problem of 
linguistic unity and national language for 
China : a happy land, which is not sub- 
divided into many countries, all entitled 
to assert their own independence ; and where 
thecentral power isnotindQced, likethatof the 


Soviet, to give way to federahstic tendencies 
and to the Uiitionalistic feeling by allowing 
all federated states to adopt the local verna- 
cular as the official language, at the risk of 
making mutual comprehension more difficult.. 

So things appear at first sight ; but the facts 
are very different. As regards language, in the 
first Instance the comparative philologist can 
endorse the common riewof the unity of the 
Chinese speech; but this unity fails to show 
itself in practice. Everywhere in China the 
word for “moon” is written with one and the 
samecbaracter; butit isprononuced in Peking 
as yue, in Canton as ut, in Foochow as 
ngicok. and in Shanghai as yi. Think 
of a seutence, or a speech, m which each word 
would change in the same proportion according 
to the birth-place of the speaker : do you 
think people of different provinces are able 
to understand each other much better than if 
they spoke languages really different ? 

The case is not so bad in Northern 
China, where the language is comparatively 
homogeneous. Prof. Earlgren, one of the 
best authorities on the matter, in his delight- 
ful book ‘Sound and Symbol in Chinese’ 
‘Oxford University Press, 1923) says: 
'There certainly are considerable variations, 
but these are not so serious as to prevent 
the inhabitants of the Northern provinces 
from understanding each other, at least after 
a short term of experience' (This reminds ns 
of the conditions prevalent among the 
Northern Indian vernaculars). But as we 
come to other parts of the country, especially 
along the South Coast, 'a traveller en- 
counters an almost new language at every 
two or three miles, and the inhabitants of 
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neighbouring villages are often qnite incapa- 
ble of understanding each other’ ; so that in 
the extensive commerce which is carried on 
there, the Chinese themselves prefer to resort 
to English words than to take the trouble of 
mastenng the local vernacular pronunciation 
of the words of the Standard Chinese speech; 
and hence the success of the so-called 
‘Pidgin-Englisb’. In fact, the number of in- 
dependent dialects is so great that the majori- 
ty of them, says Prof. Earlgren, are unknown; 
so far is China from possessing a Linguistic 
Survey like the magnificent one India owes 
to Sir George Grierson. 

There are indeed factors of unity. First, 
Peking has enjoyed for centuries the privilege 
of being the capital of China, and hasremaioed 
the same under the Republic, so fat as political 
troubles have not altered the normal state of 
things. The Pekinese dialect is spoken, with the 
reservations mentioned above, all over Northern 
China, and by what Prof. Fa-lio calculates 
to he the four-fifths of the whole popalation 
(be might exaggerate a bit ; statistics in 
China are very bad) So that there is already 
a dialect on the basis of which natty conld 
be realized, under favonrable circumstances. 

Secondly, there is in the stractnre of the 
langnage itself an important factor. One most 
remember that Chinese has no grammar In 
the sense we are used to understaod it Words 
are not altered according to the part they 
play in the sentence ; verbs and noons are 
not even distlngnished as snch : the whole 
grammar consists of the order of words, and 
this Older is the same in all dialects So that 
snpposing all Chinese did learn Pekinese 
words or pronunciation (and the nse of a few 
particles in Pekinese), the language would be 
united ipso facto. How easy this process 
loots, compared to the difficulty of mastering 
a foreign grammar’ 

lloreovei, there is a capital instrumeut of 
unity, but not properly lingnistic, as we shall 
see That is the Chinese Script. Whatever be 
the differences in speech, a paper written in 
any part of the country will be understood 
everywhere else in China This script is the 
symbol of a great civilization It has not been 
alteredfor many centnries,so that an educated 
Chinamau can read the most archaic poetry as 
easily as the latest daily paper. And this factor 
of unity within China has been also a factor 
of influence of Chinese cnltnre upon some 
other nations. I remember having seen in 
Hanoi two pandits, one Chinese and the other 
Annamite, unable to understand each other. 


till they were put in front of a black-board, 
where they began to write alternately their 
questions and answers, each one thinking 
in a language essentially different from ^ the 
other ; but Annam has adopted Chinese 
characters for its own words. 

Of course, if these Annamite and Chinese 
literati had spoken alond what they were 
writing, they would have spoiled everything. 
The worst of it is that the case is the same 
in China itself To understand that we roust 
note the effects of the decay of old the Chinese 
pronaociation of words. 

Chinese has no words, or, at least, no 
stem-words containing mare than one syllable; 
now, as Prof. Karlgren remarks, 'the nnmber 
of proDonnceable syllables is not nnlimited. 
The more words the langnage created, the more 
difficult it became to prevent two or more 
words from becoming similar, if not absolute- 
ly identical, in pronunciation And this homo- 
phony was considerably increased by the 
fact that Chinese, in the course of Its evoln- 
tioD, as far back as It can be traced, has al* 
ways tended to sound-simplification. As 
early as A. D. 500 (rather A D. 200. accorf- 
log to my friend Prof. H. Haspero, who 
takes into acconntBoddhistic transcriptions oi 
Indiao uames), the langnage tolerated no mjre 
than one consonant at the beginning 

of words ; and there was a 

greater monotony at the end of them. 
And of coarse, the sitoatioa has become 
worse with time ; the mandann dialect 
of Peking does not possess more than about 
420 different syllables, and even so. many of 
them are pnzzlingly like one another. in 
our languages, there is a cure to that disease 
of the speech ; that is, ‘borrowing of foreign 
words or obsolete words of the language (e. g. 
Latiu/atsaffw* in French, Sanskrit tatsamas in 
the Indo-Aryan vemacularsX But the first 
method is excluded in China by the conserva- 
tive character of the people and the eiclasive 
character of their monosyllabic language ; the 
second is impossible,~becaase it is impossible 
(except in the case of a few specialists whose 
discoveries have just begun, people like lelliot. 
Maspero, or Karlgren for example) to know 
how the old words were pronounced. Borrow- 
ing' being exclnded, the materials of the 
language themselves had to be re-shaped. By 
coupling words of similar meanings, by using 
‘classifiers’ similar to those used for instance 
in Bengali (e g. ‘mouth’ added to names of 
objects with a round opening, 'branebi' to 
names of long objects, Ac.), the spoken 
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laugaage got over the difficulties which 
we hare described. 

In the meanwhile the written symbols re- 
mained unchanged. Of course, their constant 
use entails ‘no loss of iucidity, but rather a 
gain in brevity and distinctness’, as they are 
not encumbered with the new additions given 
to the words in tbe coiloquial. Bnt this 
clearness is exclusively intellectual, since the 
script does not correspond to the actually 
spoten langnage, does not even represent the 
language as it was spoken at a certain date. 
Nothing, here for instance, recalls certain 
SansWt akshariKy say, the Ishn of the 
word akshara itself, which in cnrrent 
usage is read as kfut or chka to-day, 
bnt is known to have really been 
uttered at Isha in old days. The Chinese 
characters are meant to represent, not what 
people utter or what they hear, but what they 
think. So that, even if it be admitted that at 
the start there had been some connection 
between the script and the actual speech, that 
connection has been obscured deliberately 
niaeteea hundred years ago. And of course, 
as soon as the written language was recognized 
as different from the spoken cue, it ts bnt 
reasouftble that the literati would consider 
it proper and ffttiogto widen the gap between 
the two. As soon as a Chinese person 
learns to write, he or she in reality learns 
a new language, full of quotations, of 
literary or historical allusions. Prof. Fn-Uo 
Says, ‘A child may call his father papa io 
talking ; bnt if he has to write a letter to 
him, he must employ fu-ckin “dear father'', if 
not a more ceremonious phrase, fn-ckin la- 
'jen "the big person ray dear father’’. If ho 
was to write only papa, his "paPa” might gel 
cross ; and there '.are very many fathers of 
that sort r So to a Chinese, to write and to 
read amounts to translating and retransUtiog ; 
awA yp* Aistaat's between written and spoken 
speech, which exists nnavoidably in any 
cnltnred language; has become an nnfordable 
gap in Chinese. 

There have been partial attempts, if not 
to cross, at least to diminish it Prof. & 
Maspero has shown that in some Bnddbist 
works of the 0th century A. D.. the con- 
versaUons of the blasters of the Dhyaoa sect 
are given in the colloquial, whereas their 
preachings are given in tbe classical langnagn. 
To the same period, or a little later, belong 
novels discovered by Prof. Pelliot in !RiDg 
Huang. Since that time, the language of the 
novels, and in tho Mongol period, of the 


dramas and of some official documents, was 
drawing nearer to the colloquial of the educat- 
ed. But the novelists themselves, according 
lo Prot Fu-Iiu, ignore the real value of their 
wort ; they conform themselves to the 
opinion of those who despise them ; and this 
is the reason why so many novels are anony- 
mons. Buddhist authors made use of the 
colloquial exclusively for the sake of trans- 
cribing accurately the words of the Jfaster; 
novelists, for the sake of being easily 
understood and agreeable to their readers. 
Moreover, it must be said that what is 
called ‘colloquial’ in those works is really 
a polished language, and that the difference 
from the classical style amounts only to some 
differences in the choice of words and 
phrases. 

! u ) 

Such, then, is the situation ; numerous 
vemacolars mutually unintelligible, at 
least in tbe Southern half of tbe conntry ; 
on the other side, a 'written Esperanto, ' a 
marvellous intellectual tie connecting all parts 
of the country, bnt independent from tbe 
actually spoken laugaage, aud this written 
language only a small part of the people 
are apt to get bold of. 

Now, after the Siso-Japasese war had 
given an impetus to both the national spirit and 
the craving for western learning, tbe leaders of 
tbe new movement were confronted with tbe 
necessity, first o( enabling the language to 
express all objects and ideas of modern 
civilization, and secondly, to get edncation 
spread among all sections of the poeple. Bnt 
both objects cannot be pursued at the same 
time, so long as things remain as they are. In 
the ‘Commercial Press’ of Shanghai, which 
has in a few years became so flourishing, 
mme Vban a VranA-rei pntFpIe me bntiy ttatfs- 
lating handbooks of all sciences. But to what 
amounts all that translating ? Ideographical 
symbols are being combined, so as to convey 
to (be mind the value of technical terms of 
arts and sciences. But how are these symbols 
read ? And who will be able to read them ? 
An intellectual aristocracy only, it seems. 

At first it was thought by the reformers 
that writing the colloquial was the best way 
of making themselves understood by tbe 
people at large. Many periodicals, and a few 
books were published for the use of (he 
grown-ups and of children. Articles 
in pai-hua, ‘white language’, ie., vulgar style. 
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oppcarcd in rovlows and newspapers. A creat 
pmloloBist of tlio classical scliool. Mr. Chang 
iJfig.Iing, who was a political refuge® in 
Japan, wrote n good mani of Ills articles 
against tho Mnnehu dynasty in the samo 
fitylo. In the spring of 191'>, the activities 
01 Iho now scliool of writers, grouped miiinlv 
PeVing University, raised the 
wrath of conservative people, who asked the 
Uianccllor of tho University to take action against 
them ; ho refused, and that was tho signal 
lor a big agitation, in which not only students 
but other people also, notably the tradesmen 
of bhanghai took part, and to which Prof. 
1'ii‘iiu attributes tho introduction of tlio 
tlomocratic spirit in tho real life of China 

riio writers of that period, liko the novelists 
wo Spoke of above, did not in reality respect 
, <0 tho same degree as tho 

classical language It wa.s to them an addi- 
tional language, appropriate to merely practical 
purposes And nltliougli they used a 
current phraseology to a larger extent 
than the traditional writers, tho difficulty 
T) remained the «amo. 

irof. Orapet, in his clever essay on 'Some 
Characteristics of Chinese Linguage and 
Thought’ fin tlio ifcn/c Plnlo^ophi^ufi<»T 1920) 
says In fact, tho ideal of the pai-hua writers 
seems to be to enable the col?o<jMial to 
OTpvess all that tho writteo language cau 
express. They do it by setting literary expressions 
in a sort of syntactical cement taken from 
the colloquial. They mar by doing so diffuse 
their thoughts among a iarger pablic t but the 
result will clearly be to bring the colloquial 
nearer to the written language ; and instead 
of giving it more life and freedom, to make 
it more traditional ' 

Things being so. says Prof Fii-liu. (he oolv 
way left was to reconsider the whole system 
of writing. If the signs are not simplified, 
booLs., wUJ. iww H<j. w-UJuii Urn 
reach of all, even if they be written in the 
colloquial. Hence to the 'Period of Periodicals 
in Colloquial’ succeeds the ‘Alphabetiail 
Period.’ 

The simplest alphabet known is, of course, 
the Koman one It has been applied with 
success, for instance, to Annamite. The 
question of adopting it for Chinese bos been 
much discussed, with no result as yet In a 
country where the same script has been in 
use for iiiinenniuras, it seems that the break 
would bo too complete and too sodden with 
a very iroporfant element of national life, 
and, it must bo remembered, with what is 


perhaps tho best symbol of national unity 
and cultura Tho discussions on the point 
aro for the present mainly theoretical and 
OQo has como to think that the problem 
must bo solved by using tho Chinese script 
itself. 

Phonetical devices, applied to the Chinese 
script, have been thought of long ago. It 
is well-known that words pronounced in the 
samo manner have been distinguished by 
additional significant characters, acting in a way 
much similar to (he classifiers used in tho 
spoken language to which we havu referred 
above So for instance, the old symbol for 
fang ‘square’ means fang ‘district’ when the 
character for ‘earth’ is added to it, and /an? 
ask' when tlie character for ‘talk’ is added. 
But (his system again has become antiquated 
as (he pronuDcinffoD change<f| and snch 
absurdities have crept in with time as i'ie 
‘card’ having as phonetical determinative 
a character meaning ‘to divine’ which is 
DOW read as shan 

Tho case is not rooch bettor with a more 
accurate system of phonetic script, invented 
accvrding to Prof. Maspero. at the end of the 
S'nd century A D, or a little later ; in this 
system called in fan'iste, to a written word are 
added two other words containing sonnds similar, 
respectively to the beginning and the end 
of the first one For instance, t'an[t‘(at) (a)an}. 
or t’mn |(’(ail (p)Ma«] This system not only 
is very complicated, but gave readings cor- 
responding to real sounds only for the period 
when it was invented ; the result ot which 
was that tho old fan^tsit had to be collected 
into dictionaries very soon — a sure sign of 
their having become antiquated — and reshap- 
ed from tune to time. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, 
eftorts were made to plan a real alphabet 
Two philologists, 3Ir W ang-chao and llr. 
tom Yai-hiyiaji., wbn bad. heea the first to 
study the sounds of the living dialects, 
imagined each a system of 02 signs, taken 
from words of the classical script, but much 
simplified , of tliose signs, fifty, the so-called 
‘mothers,' were appointed to designate the 
sounds of the first part of (he words; the 
twelve left, gave the ‘rhymes,’ that is the 
final sounds of the words Iho basis taken 
■was tile Pekinese colloquial ; a few additional 
signs were chosen to express sounds peculiar 
to Nanking and other places 

Schools were founded at Nanking, Peking 
and Hukdeu, where this new alphabet was 
taught ; a useful attempt for spreading 
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learning indeed, bat as regards the script, 
the usual contradiction between script and 
speech was still there, only reversed. In 
the present case the script was to he adapted 
to the speech : that means it had to vary 
according to the provinces, so that the 
benefit due to the unity of writing was 
lost 

The next, and up to the present; the last 
solution of the problem, has been to device 
an alphabet, not instead of, but in addition 
to the old script. 

In February 1913, there w.as held under 
the control of the P. I. ministry, a Congress 
of 79 scholars, chosen by the minister or 
delegated by the Provinces, to choose a 
‘national pronunciation’ for all words of the 
language and propose an alphabet, of wbicb 
each sign would correspond to a simple 
sound This was carried ont ; an alphabet 
of 39 signs was coiubined, and the correct 
pronunciation of 6,600 words fixed by vote 
The basis taken was Pekinese ; some special 
but very simple signs were added when there 
was a regular and important dialectic variation- 
in Cantonese, for instance as— regards ‘obscure 
sounds’ nod fionl onsals T])i« is the ‘natiooal 
alphabet,* which was sanctioned five years 
later for the Government. Its use is only 
to transcribe the sonnds ; in carrenl writing 
one has still to employ the traditional 
characters 

In October 1916. the manager of ‘the 
Youth” a Shanghai review, who has since 
become Dean of the Faculty of Arts lo 
Peking, received a letter from a young 
man, Mr Hu Shih, who was then a stndcnt 
in America and became later on a Professor 
in the Peking University. 3Ir Fn-Iin says • 
'A small letter of some fifty lines has started 
a new era in Chinese literature and immort- 
alized its author’. We are not concerned 
here with the literary p.art of that programme, 
eg. to stop copying old writers, to express 
actual thoughts, ‘not to lament when not 
ill.’ etc. The main point was to abolish 
the written language, and write jn the 
colloquial which was not to be taken as an 
additional language, and only for current 
purposes, but as the only means of expressing 
all thoughts, referred and regular, abstract 
and practical At that time, six men only 
accepted those ideas; to them the Chancellec 
of the Universitv. as we have seen, lent 
the support of his antboritv. According to 
Prof Fo-lin the destinies of the colloquial 
and of the new alphabet are connected, and 


this union will solve the problem of a 
national langnage. 

Things did not stop with the Congress. 
There are permanent committees to pursue 
and revise its work In the meanwhile there 
have been founded in Peking several private 
schools for teaching the Kiio-yii or ‘ national 
language’ whore public courses on the new 
alphabet and the newly settled pronunciation 
are given; there are two more schools at 
Shanghai In l'Jl8 the Aiio-yit was taught com- 
pulsorily in a secondary school, the ‘Auguste 
Comte Lyceum.’ Text books were redacted in it 
under the direction of ilr. Ch’jenHsuan-t’nng, 
the Professor of Chinese Phonology at the 
PekingUniversity. Special courses of Kno-yii 
are given in all normal schools All text-books 
for primary schools and for the two lower 
classes in the secondary schools are prepared 
in Kuo-yu only Some dramatic companies 
have adopted it for the stage; and it is 
partially recognized by foreigners, as the 
Protestant missions n»e it m their numerous 
tracts and books since 1919 

“The national alphabet'. 8,ays Prof. Fa*lin, 
‘is , a page of history itself; it is neither a 
cheap stuff fabricated m one day, nor a 
foreign imported article, but a result attained' 
after a long set of experiments and revolu- 
tions’. Foreigners who are not in contact 
with actual life id China roust not take upon 
themselves to discuss or criticize these views. 
It may. however, be recalled that Prof. Fu-lia 
IS one of the six who endorsed at once Prof 
Hu Shih's programme in 1916 , and it may 
consequently be also suspected that his 
enthusiasm for reform and patriotic zeal has 
to a certain extent obscured his eyes to some 
difficulties, or he may have been induced to 
belittle them io a book which is not only a 
historical study but a also work of propaganda, 
political as well as edacatioual 

Alfusions are made io the book itself to 
polemics which were not settled m the Con- 
gress about the basis of Kuo yu. It is on 
the whole Pefcenese, and of course, Peking 
IS normally the capital of China ; but recent 
events show that this is not an universally 
accepted view. 3Iaay provincial governments 
are now fighting with each other When 
will peace be settled’ to whose benefit, and 
on what terms? Will Chin.a be reunited, 
or federated, or divided ? No one knows 
lor tho present. Moreover, from the purely 
linguistic point of view, it is true that Pekinese 
is on the whole (allowance being made for a 
few necessary adaptations), the language of the 
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majority of the Chinese peopJe, but there 
remains still a practical difficulty ia the fact 
mat ktio-yti in some points differs from real 
Pekinese, which is supposed to be its per- 
manent model. In Pekinese some sounds are 
confounded which are distinguished in other 
parts of China, e. g., ki, tsi and chi\ and 
hi and hsi. It was decided by the 
Congress that to avoid confusion the non- 
^kinese pronunciation would be chosen. 
Whatever be the merits of each soInUon, 
polemics have not yet stopped on the point. 

Another difficulty arises from the explicit 
doctrine that the new alphabet does not 
replace the old script, but is added to it, so 
as to represent the sounds in view of uni- 
fying the pronunciation. So that even if that 
alphabet proves useful and easy to learn it 
is still meant only for the small minority of 
educated people. 

Lastly, Pro!. Hu Shih in a set o! articles 
written _ six years ago objected to reforms 
being introduced mainly through teaching 
IQ schools and writing text-books. He points out 
that the development o! European vcmaculais 
into national toognes has been due to works like 
those of Dante and Boccaccio, of Chaucer and 
‘Wycliff, of Luther; so that after all It is not 
ou the government and the teachers, but on 


(he writers that the futnre of the national 
laagaage depends. This argument is true, so far 
as it is not restricted to the literary aristocracy: 
A common language to be enforced must bo 
considered by all both as necessary for daily 
transactions and as allowing them to partake 
of the prestige of the people on whose dialect 
it is based. Hence it is the work not of a 
tew well-wishers, but of the entire people 
itself. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to predict how and when Chinese 
democrats will realize their programme. 
Our object has been to show how the 
problem of common speech presents itself to 
them. From what we have said it appears that 
altboDgb circumsfatjces in China may seem more 
favonrable to national unity than in many other 
covatrhs, sfjll there are many difficnlties to 
that unity 6nding its expression in a common 
hnguage. The grammar is everywhere the 
same: but words and prononciation differ 
very much from place to place. Moreover, 
(be problem ef script is more perplexing here 
than elsewhere. The present unity of script, 
which is Dodonbtedly a great boon for China, 
runs the risk of being destroyed if one tries 
to adopt it to the common language or even 
to any actual language. 


DENATARK'S CREATIVE WOMEN 

Bt AONES SilBDLEr 


III. Lvonio jESFEK51=f 

L ess than a century ago. the women of 
Denmark, like many of the womf»D of India 
today, were supposed to be spiritual 
creatures and mothers only, and the cnltiva- 
tion of the mind either an unnecessary 
Inxory, a dangerous experiment, or a 
worldly, fleshly desire that real ladies did 
sot demand. Bnt eventnally. as in India, 
that “unwomanly” divine discontent entered the 
souls of women They began to demand and 
to secure an education. At first this edu- 
cation trained them only for what men con- 
sidered (heir womanly duties. ,, , , , 

About half a century ago the educated 
Danish woman began to think and dream jo 


earnest. One of these thinkers and dreamers 
was Ingrid Jespersen, a young girl of a 
wealthy family who was trained by 
Kovernesses at home. She was not more 
than twelve years of ago when she began to 
draw plans for a school that she said she 
would one d.ay build for girls. Her parents 
and goieroessos humoured her childish 
dreams and looked at her drawings; good 
they were — perhaps she would be a painter 
one day. they thonght. 

Time has passed and time has brought 
in its tram the realisation of the dreams of 
the little girl of twelve. To-day in Copen- 
hagen stands the famous Ingrid Jespersen 
&hooI. The buildings are planned almost 
like the first drawings of that little girl 
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The Daauh LIteiatare class ia the lasrid Jespersea School Miss Jespersea sits 
at the held of the table. coonUng the fifth person from the left 


The head of the school is a quiet, capable 
woman of about fifty, a womau with a 
warm scoile and a firm hand shake. She is, 
of course, Ingrid Jespeison, the little girl of 
the dreams and drawings. 

The Ingrid Jespersen School was started 
thirty-one years ago with nineteen popils, no 
moDoy, and in f little rented hall Today it 
has sis hundred students, from the kinder- 
^rten to the last preparatory class for the 
Unirersity, and there is a waiting list of 
students that extends into 1931. 

In some respects the school is perhaps 
not better than many other similat Eutopcau 
schools for girls and women. Bnt it is good 
^ongh to induce the royal boose of 
Denmark to send the three royal princesses 
there for edacation; and to induce other 
well-known families-^rich or poor tboogh 
they be, to send their danghters there hensase 
of the methods of teaching and the 
personality of the directress. 

Miss Jcsperson herself is a psychologist, 
and education has been the great passion of 


her life. Her first inspiration came from 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill, she says 
After these she studied the great Ooutinental 
educators and psychologists. As I listened 
to her relating the story of her remarkable 
creatire life, she seemed, however, to have 
been more of an organiser than an edneator. 
A single-mtuded educator, it seemed to me, 
could hardly have planned and built and 
directed a school such as hers. 

After 1918 the Danish State tried to 
bring all private schools under State 
guidance, control, and support Jfost other 
private yjhools were taken over. But ifiss 
Jespersen resisted. For a number of reasons, 
she says • “First, I wanted to be a free 
woman in a free country ; secondly, because 
for a quarter of a century I have worked to 
introduce certain methods and certain 
sabjects not used or taught ia the State 
schools ; thirdly, I wanted to keep the 
Eicdergat ten.” 

She sncceeded in her resistance, but 
•induced tho State instead to pay her half 
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the sum it pays for public school children 
that IS, 450 Kr. (about £i5) a year for each 
chUd. the parents of each child to pay her 
250 Kt. a year extra. 

In this school there are generally nboat 
fourteen children in one class there can 
be no more tlian twenty at most for Miss 
Jespersen does not beliare m larpe classes 
Children enter in (he Kindergarten and 
continue until they are eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, i. c , until tliey are prepared 
for (be University. In the public schools, 
on the contrary, they enter only at tho age 
of sis, study until ten, and then enter (be 
upper schools 

This school difiers from the otate 
schools in other particulars as we« The 
study of foreign languages is begun in (he 
public schools in the sixth form Miss 
Jespersen believes that this is just the age 
when girls require a Jittle more rest; she. 
therefore, starts German and English— the 
required foreign languages in the third 


form. In these subjects the teachers use 
only (he direct method of teaching. And 
in contrast to the public schools they use 
no teTt-boofcs at all in these or most other 
subjects up to tho 5th form but teach only 
through lectures, discussions, stories, con- 
versations and excursions. This is the 
method used in the new schools in America, 
Russia and Gerronny, and referred to as the 
“arbeit” or "work” schools 

Miss Jespersen’s school w.as the first 
girls school to have a titchiTn for (raining in 
scientific houseUeeping ; and the only one 
that taught chemistry, ♦'had a chemical 
laboratory, that taught sesual science under 
a Tvomau physician, and that introduced a 
vrotfe-sftop for (he rnatfng of (araitare. 

I visited many ot the classes in session. 
One had been on an excursion outside of 
Copenhagen. From this excursion they were 
to lenra many things; the history of a 
certain district; (for instance, in Denmark 
there are many ancient mounds from the 
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The sirls ]eari] to maie their owa cIothiDS io the Io$nd JespsTsso Srbooi. If they do not 
intend ROing on to the University, they may spend t'tvo years in the school 
leamiag the profession of dress'inakiog 

Stone Age) they were to write essays aboot combinalions and the content of food are 
Ibo excursion-, their drawing and painting carefully studied. 

lessons were to come from it also their I then visited a class of girls in tho 
natural science, geography, etc. wood-work shop The furnitnre they make 

Then there wete the gymnasinm classes — is remarkably beautiful They pay for their 
not different it is true, from those lo the own wood (at cost price) and generally 
public school, but something tiial India foroish their own rooms at home. They 
could, with profit, emulate. There were make book cases, chairs, desks, tables, all 
classes of girls in simple gymnastic suits with their own hands. They saw, plane, 
going through . most healtWul, beautiful, sandpaper, carve, glue, hammer and altogether 
graceful, physical ’exercises. Every part of make an awful racket Then they paint 

the body was exercised in either gymnastic their creations and from their classes in 
figures, in folk dances or in he.atier drill drawing and painting decorate them 

exercises, and nil in harmony with music, artistically as their taste dictates. The entire 
The girls walked with free steps lightly, office forniture of Miss Jespersen has been 
gracefully, easily as fairies, the princesses made by the wood-work classes. The liUIe 
and tho daughters of poor widows together, children mate wooden playthings— animals. 
Every class, from the beginning to the end dolls, doll-houses, windmills, etc. And in 
must go through these gymnastic courses. an adjoining room they learn modelling from 
_ There was also the big white-tiled clay, 
kitchen where girls in white aprons, and .Next there was tho class in Danish 

Mp3 binding their hair, prepared healthy; lUeiatuni. the highest class being con- 

delicions food for tho whole school. Pood duct^ by Miss Jespersen herself. In this, 

47—2 
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A class of stualkf eirls at work in the m^mnasium 


each girl must, apart from her other work, 
do original work of some sort. She must 
deliver a lecture in the school, taking her 
turn as it comes througliout the year. Some 
of the lectures given by these young women 
were. “The Founding of Copenhagen”, “17ie 
Modern Woman”, ‘Artificial Lighting in all 
Ages”; “The Education of Children”, “lb© 
Ideal Home’ ; “Modern Painters”. “Greenland" 
“Ihemes in Modern Literature”, and so on. 

In the physics laboratory I saw a a class 
at work. In a class in painting the teacher 
had read a fairy story and asked the 
children to illustrate it as their imagination 
dictated, in another a woman physictno was 
teaching sexual science This last-named 
subject IS, however, not only taught in 
classes; the girls are free to cousultthoteacher 
or Miss Jespersen at all times And from 
the very earliest a?e the questions of children 
in natural science classes in particular are 
answered openly, honestly and beautifully, 
in order that knowledge of such a subject 
may be clean and truthful and that children 


may know that sex is a part of life like 
everything else. No mystery is made of it, 
DO lies told, DO fairy stories built around it 
for children later to see through in shame, 
disgnst or distrust 

As to discipline. Miss Jespersen says sho 
has not introduced seU-disciplioe or student 
committees. She still has the ordinary 
system of discipline but she believes she has 
made great improvement in this respect. 
Sho and all the te-ichers treat the students 
as equals, ns reasoning, honest human beings. 
If there are offences, they are discussed and 
every cfTort made to arrive at no adjustment 
There is seldom punishment of nny kind, 
and it is seldom that tlie teacher makes her 
supreme will felt And of course, there is 
no such thing as corporal punishuicnt. 

It can bo seen tliat as a modern school 
the Ingrid Jespersen School is in line with 
roost of the advanced modern schools of 
Enrope and America. It is not co- 
educational, it IS true, like other modern 
schools. That is not because Miss Jespersen 
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The EirSs learn to be good cooks and managers of a home 


<Joes not belie^’e in co-education. She does, of a woman who dreamed and carried her 
and there are many such schools in Denoiark. dreams into reality. It is a record of a 
She hersell has not admitted boys, she says, woman, begun m the days when a woman 
becanse of a pecaliar psychology wilbio was supposed to be able to do nothing but 
herself. There is sometlimg foreign m her keep honse, be a wife and mother, perhaps 
•to the ways of boys. She does not under- write a nice little poem or two, paint a 
stand them and she always felt she could water-colour landscape, or write a Jady-Jjke 
never do ]ustice to them. That is the little novel. Those days have passed Den- 
reason she has not built her school along mark’s women today stand as creators in 
co-educafiODal lines. every branch of life. .And amongst these 

The school is not radically difTerent from women, no one has the better right to be 
other schools. Unt it stands as the record called a creator than logrid Jespersen. 
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]. " Oiir tnotifi is the 
(?efnl U»>trraihe* of 
oneieut Iiitlia fiieh as 
that of Tnrilla. Strami 
Sliradhanand) 

y. Guruluta is a tmtif 
tialionnlf aelf-gorrming 
and fflfgoterntd insti~ 
tnlioii" (Mahatma Gandhi) 
3. “ This is m>j idea 

of 

(Lord 3Ieston on his second 
visit to Ourukula). 

T he Guruktila is an edticaC(OQ.it instifatioa 
fonoded by tho revered Swatnl Sharadha* 
sand, (theo diahatma diooshi ham) 
abont a quarter o( a century airo. [t was 
started “with the aim of rerivinp tho aocieot 
ioslitutiOQ of Brahmcharya (eontioeoce\ of 
rejovenatlD? sod resuscitatiof aocieot lodiao 
Philosophy and Literature, of condactloR 
researches Into the antiqoities 0! lodia. and 
of bniMiD{c up a Hindi literature, tocorpora* 
ting into itself all that is best and a^simila* 
ble in occideotal thooght ’ Its efTorts have 
been equally directed towards producing 
preachers of Tcdic Religion and national 
servants with the three gre.it views— the vow 
of chastity, the vow of poverty, and the row 
of service 

To realise these avowed object®, it is 
clear that the Gurukula could be no Gorern- 
ment or semi-Gorernwent loshtattoa to turn 
good Indians into poor imitations of English' 
men, who wonld uproot their own sacied 
culture from their hearts and put noihing 
hot weeds in its place. The boy who goes 
to the Gurnkula is tanght his own Indian 
Culture; edocation op to the highest slandard 
in all subjects including the various sceinces 
is imparted through Hindi San«knt is the 
classical language. The religion of (he Vedas 
and Upanishads is the atmosphere in which 
he lives English is iaoght as a secondary 
language to enable him to assimilate the 
learning of the West Special care is taken 
to m.aintain a truly national atmosphere, not 
divorced from religion. 

The Gurukula is located on the bank of 



fbe Oange®, about fonr 
miles from Jlardn-ar, just 
under the shade of the 
HiHs. It is array from the 
cities, and of! the high- 
roads; neither within reach 
of the noise of the worlds' 
strife, nor under the 
shadow of the worlds' 
factory smote. It is partly 
a puHit uni partly 

a iloaastery. Its special 
feature is the open-air stndy in intimate 
touch with nalure; in a corporate life which 
means the young from the home for initiation 
into the greater family of the academic 
corporatioD (Gttri/htfa) and above all in the 
role of Brohmehetrya. 

Herbert Spencer has said : — 

“Education h » for its chief otjeef the formation 
of character. To enrb restive prupensities, to 
awaken dormant seotimests, to streefftbea tbo 
perceptions and cultivate the tastes, to enoonrage 
this feeliDc anJ repress that, so as fiaallv to develop 
the child into a man of well-pioportioa^ and 
barmonioos catore that is the aim of the pareat: 
and nature ” 

It is precisely this pnnciple of Mr. Spencer 
which IS claimed to be the josCi&catioo of 
the Gurukula. Along with a high course of 
mtcllectal training ample provision is made- 
for character building *It is our endeavour”,, 
remarked an American professor, “to mtfce- 
the boys feel that the professors are fellow 
students” The Gurukula teaching staff tries 
lU its own humble way to do the same. 
The students are brought in dally contact wltb 
men of strling character and inspiiing ideals- 
of life — a band of professors who realise that 
their first duty is to seek to form and deve- 
lop in their pupils’ characters like their own. 
And this has been found - by evperience- 
to be the best and certain method of 
character-building 

The Gorukulais nowa foll-fiedged Univer- 
sity. It has three colleges, vis. Divinity 
College. Arts College, and Medical (Af/i/rrcdieJ 
College. In the Ayurredic College (h& 
Ayorv^ic system of medicine is tanght 
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supplemented by necessary additions 
from Alopathy, — specially surgery — in 
accordance with the scheme drafted 
by the renowned Kaviraj Gananth 
Sen iL A. L JT. s. of Calcntta. In 
the Dirinity and Arts colleges in 
addition to the study of the Vedas 
the Upanishads and the systems of 
Jfldmo Pit/losopiy, English is tanght 
as a secondary language Besides 
this, stndents hare to choose one 
of the following subjects; — Western 
Philosophy, History, Chemistry, and 
Indian Economics. The Divinity college 
is farther distinguished by the special 
stress it lays on the study of Sanslrit, 
and on a Comparative study of Reli- 
gions. 

The Gnrnbola HDirersUy has 7 
or 8 schools aCBUated to it, including 
one in Gnjerat, and another receatfy 
started in East Africa. The number 
of stndents in all exceeds dQO. The 
acnnal expenses e.Tceed Bepees one 
lakh and sixty thonrand. On the 
occasion of the last anniversary 
Seth Jamana Lai Bazaz, after bis 
personal observation of this iostitntion 
was pleased to give a donation of Rs. 
80,000 to endow a chair to be styled 
“Gandhi Chairof Indian Economics”; 
Besides this there are five more 
similar endowments including one 




of Ancient Indian History 
by Dr. jlebta of Burma. 


WpiT The GcnrEEiA 
HiS Done 

Mr. M. JJ .Phelps an 
emii^ent Ameiican eda- 
cationist, who stayed in 
Qnrukula for about two 
month®, , in one of (he 
articles *then contributed 
by him to the Pioneer, 
AlJabbad, remarked; 

“Xo man can live in the 
aftnosphere of unnifcula 
without feelicg fall con- 
fidence that the, roea who 
receive its traininpr wm 
):« of Pennine worth aijd 
infeenty. whose work in 
the world is certain to 
advance the welfare of their 
conntry-iaen andof mankind.” 
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out of oTcry seven is 
an author. Some of them 
have enriched the Hindi 
iiteraturo tiy writing stan- 
dard and useful works on 
History. Economics, Fi- 
nance, Politics, a few of 
which have been adopted 
ns text-books by educa- 
tional Institutions. The 
research work on the 
Vedas, by the Versatile 
Scholar Pundit Viswanath 
Vidyalankar, the com* 
inentary on Nimlta J by 


Since then Gurukula has 
tried to come un to his ex- 
pectations. Out of 130 graduates 
sent out by the CuruXuba, $5 
arc deToting their lives to 
various spheres of public 
service. 05'’/o graduates of 
a public institution dedicating 
their all to the service of the 
Mother-land in one form or 
another is surely no mean 
record The fields of their 
activities include Education, 

Religious Propagauda. Removal 
of Untouohability, Social Reform, 

Journalism and Politics 

In the Literary field the 
contribution of the Gurukula 
Graduates cannot be brushed 
aside as insignificant Coe 

Pundit Chandramani, the Dic- 
tionary of the Vedas, (m fhe 
press) recently completed by 
two of its graduates and other 
similar works have been 
iTi\stay iJy 

in all parts of India It may 
not he out of place to mention 
the name of Dr Pran Nath 
Vidyalankar I'h d A graduate 
of the Gurukula, he is now 
working as Asst. Librarian in 
the India Office, London, and 
preparing a thesis for the LL. 
D. 3fr. Ramsay Macdonald 
(ex-Premier) on bis visit to 
Gurukula in 1914 m.ide no 
exaggeration when ho made the 
remark 

"Gurukula is the most momentous 




The College Bmlding 
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A Group of Gurukoia Graduates (Swiraji m the midst) 


Floods The GcKrECiA 
Tear before last the- 
devastatiaDg floods in 
tbe Ganges wrooght havoc 
in Gurukula, ns elsewhere. 
Jlost of the buildings were 
washed away Loss of 
food-stuff> and other ma- 
terials was no less Just 
on the eve of the celebra- 
tion of the Silver Jubilee 
when it IS going to take 
astride in further develop- 
ment, this loss is really 
staggering The Guru- 

Chemical Laboratori’ (one portion) to'Vfce ^a^*^*new^ bhrUn 

. -a a ' Tliere was difficulty in acquiring a new 

thins in Indian education that has been done since .■? l , , boon enrmnnnted New 

MaSuUy sat dovra to put Ins opinions into site which has now been surraountea iNew 
minute in 1835 Everywhere there is unhappy bnildings will have to be erected on t e 
regardmsr the results of that minute but no one. so newly purchaseJ site An up-to-date 
far as I have yet seen s.ave the founders of the -nllcr'e with a well equipped Indoor 

" “•» “ „d Ooiaoor" Hcpilal is to be provided 
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for. It is olso under contemplation to start an 
Industrial college if funds permit 

The Gurukula will complete twenty-fire 
years of its existence in March 1927. It has 
been decided by the authorities to celebrate 
its Silver Jubilee on that happy occasion. To 


place the institution on a secure footing, 
and to ensure its sound working and steady 
progress, the authorities are raising a fund of 
10 lakhs. With its record of achievements 
Guruknla authorities would not, it is hoped, 
find it diQicult to raise this sum. 


TWO POEMS ON THE BENGAL COUNTRY-SIDE 


JIOUNINO 

Ani BOW the sun has brushed away the chill 
Aud the fresh feel of morning ; the 

country-side 

Is Imurdy astir, like a new bride 
In her new home. Here work may never kill 
The unbroken life of dream ; not any strife 
For wealth or power, nor grim 

set-purposed face 

Where each one would be first as in a race. 
Intent to bend the universal life 
To individual purposes. Here man. 

If he has failed, has failed for weakliug trnst 
Reposed on That from which his hfe began. 
Expecting It to let Ins being rust 
In all found sweet , in Truth his fathers saw; 
In frozen bondage to an evoUiog Law. 


Arrmvoos 

On either side, a level, sunclad plain. 

Beneath the vast clear spaces of the sky. 
Against whose breast the far-off hillocks lie, 
Like sleeping babes. A solitary crane 
Id silver splendour waves his wings overhead; 
Dear to the folk, small fields of mustard glean, 
And here and there, a silent outspent stream 
Dreams, sunken, like no old man, in its bed. 

A simple life is here, a simple folk. 

Who. being poor, have honoured loro and song, 
And kept their faith in these beneath the yoke 
Of kings hunger and flood ; and all the wrong 
Of Death ; and Time’s sure sapping band .. 
Impoverished, dream-crowned lovers of their land 

SonUniketatt, Jan. 192Q Jthnngir Vak-il. 



SliND IN THE EIGHTIES 

Bt NAGEKDRASATH GUPTA 
III 


IviTlACHI ilcxtCtPAUTT AND PoRT TkTST 
XJRING tbe interval betwj;en my givin<j 
up the “Siod Times” and the appearance of 
the “Phoenix” I was invited to stand as a 
candidate for election to the Karachi 
3Iunicipality under the new constitiitioo 
^;ivea to that body by the Local self-Govern- 
ment scheme of Lord Ripon. It was decided 
that I shovild stand for the ward of which 
I WM a resident Tbe sitting member was 
Mr. A. D. Hussenally, a formidable riraL 
Mr. Hnssenally, besides being a lawyer with 
a lucrative practice, had considerable landed 
property in that ward and several of tbe 
voters were his tenants. However, my nomi- 
oation paper was duly sent in an<i { went 
.about among the electors, making it a point 
to see every voter personally. My agents 
were roluntary workers .md they were un- 
remitting in their exertions. Mr Hnssenally 
-coufloed his visits to the Fnropcan voters 
.and others who were well oft At the poll 
and in the scrutiny that followed it was 
Jound that I had a majontr of votes and was 
declared duly elected. The defe.at at the 
poll did not keep Mr. Hus^enally ont of the 
Jlnnicipality for he was nominated by the 
Oovernment, and his name appeared in the 
sime Gazette th.st contained (ho names of the 
elected Jlunicipal Comraisaioners. Noverthe- 
less, Mr Hnssenally brought a suit in tbe 
Court of the District Judge of Karachi to set 
nsido my election. The suit dragged on for 
some time, some evidence was taken but no 
irregularities were disclosed, and the Judge 
Xmally dismissed the suit holding that a 
sufiicient inquiry h.ad been made and as Mr 
Hussonallyhad been nominated as a Municipal 
Commissioner by the Gorernraent it iras not 
necessary to prolong the proceeding*. 

Three of us were the youngest members 
of the Municipality,— Tabilram Khemchand, 
llarchandrai Vishindas and myself. Of th^o 
Tahilram was the youngest He was a native 
of Tatta settled at Karachu He had just 
..taken his degrees in Arts and Law with 
-distinction. Harchandrai was slightly his 
4S-3 


senior and about my age. The three of ns 
worked together in the Municipality and out 
of it and were the closest of friends. Hardly 
•a day p.issed that we did not meet and 
spend some hours together. Hiranand and 
Dayarara had left Karachi. Dayaram was 
somewhere in the Bombay Presidency and 
Hiranand was busy with hts school at 
Hydrabad. As the three of us refused to be 
identified with any pirty in the Municipality 
the other Municipal Commissioners looked 
at us askance and we were sererely let alone. 

Wc were almost always ontvoted and found 
it impossible to carry any proposition brought 
forward by any of us We were somewhat 
like the three Tailors of Tooley Street, for 
though we did not proclaim oureelres as the 
people of Karachi or of Sind, we honestly 
beliercd that our one aim was to promote the 
interests of tbe wte-payers without regard 
for any p.aTticalar section or community, aud 
wo steidilr declined to be led or intlaenced 
by any clique. I was not only the only 
Bengali lu the Mnnicipality but practically 
the only Bengali known to any one in Karachi 
or Sind. Some people went about saying, 
Bengalis were political firebrands and they 
were justified by the sh.irp criticisms that 
nppe.sred in the “Sind Times”, and later In 
the “Phoenix”. .Inother triri.al incident 
abont this time brought roe some notoriety. 
Hindu Municipal Commissioners were dubbed 
Uao baheb and Mahomedans Khan Sahib by 
courtesy. As I did not consider that I ow^d 
my seat in the Municipality to the Govern- 
luent I objected to tbe courtesy or any other 
title. Instead, however, of making a fuss over 
such a small matter I merely used to cross 
ont the title on all circular letters and covers 
issued by the Municipal office. The hint 
was at length taken and my courtesy title 
was dropped. 

For abont a year we were left in a 
minority of three abiding patiently the time 
when we could make ourselves felt and get 
some of oar colleagues to come round to 
our views. Tahilram Khemchand dtsf^a-^~— .s 
guished himself early by his evtraord' 
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in'lu^try ntid cajmcity for Mt»rk, liU mastery 
of ninn(ci|iui procedure nud powers of debate, 
and fiJs efpial/l(t arid pood temper 
Harp)(3ndr.ti tr.is n jolly pood fellow, jovial, 
luunoriUM n Joynl Iriond nnd nn otcellent 
comrade, JJis rarjy fiucresj at the loar vra** 
II clear Indicstioti of Ilia ability ns a Javryer. 
After liminp served our apprenticeship for 
a year wo found tliat tlio tide turned in our 
favour, nnd ono by ono our colleaKues camo 
over (o our views and wo had an assured 
majority in llio Municipality. Tliis caused a 
pre.it deal of annoyance to our older friends 
Ml tlio Municipality and tho local Anplo- 
Indiaii paper, whoso editor was a nominated 
Municipal Commissioner and who had 8 
KTievanco npainst me for pivinp up the “Sind 
Times" and hrinpinp out a rival pajHjr, 
bitterly assailed Tahilram and myself more 
than onco nnd scoffod at us for our pro* 
sumption ir. takini* a Icadinp part in 
municipal afTnirs. \Nc weto elected to 
various CommiUcos fn tho OarJon Committco 
I found that tho Secretary of the Sind Clu\ 
tho OTclusjro Kuropoas Club at Karachi, had 
in his capacity as a nominated Muncipal 
Commissioner and Chairman of the Garden 
Committoc, turned out tlio cows beloosioR to 
tho club to graro in the Municipal Gardens 
I objected to (his and the cows had (oho 
withdrawn from the gardens There was a 
laughable incident m connection with these 
gardens I found that a number of quails 
were being fattened in the gardens for tho 
tahfo of (iio Sind Club. On inquiry I found 
tiiat tho birds were for sale and I bought up 
the whole lot for ray own table to which I 
invited my friends to share tho plunder 
Tlio affair got abroad and created a good 
deaf of merriment 

Tho Karachi Municipality had_ (be 
right of electing two members on tbo Karachi 
Port Trust When I had been about two 
years in the Municipality I was elected to 
tlio Fort Trust, defeating Mr Oodbaram 
JIulchand, lawyer and Vice-President of the 
ilunicipality. The majority of my colleagues 
on the Port Trust were Europeans, but 1 got 
on very well with them The Collector of 
Karachi was the chairman of the Port Trust 
ex-offtcio, but this h-is now been changed 
and tbo chairman is now a paid officer. 

After I had left Karachi Tahilram was 
elected Vice-President of the Municipality 
nnd was afterwards appointed President He 
was probably the ablest President of the 
Karachi Municipality. Pherozeshah 3Iehta 


invited liiin to jircside over a Provincial 
Conference in IJjmbay. I Tahilram 

again at (ho Mhore Indian Xational Congress 
fn and at the Calciilta Congress in- 

IhOl when lie stayed several days with me. 
Talillr.tm died quite young in l‘J()5. 
Ilarchandrai subsequently became the Pre- 
sident of the Karachi JIunicipalily and the 
leader of Iho KAraclii liar, Jfo is at present a. 
member of tho Indian legislative Assembly 
and fho loader of the Independent parly in 
Hind. 

EuKOfJus Omciii/S i.M> Ko\-omcut,s 

Throughout the forty ycarj that I was con- 
nected with journalism I made it a rnle- 
neiHier to seek nor shun European officials. 
Indian journalists arc expected to present 
(be Indiao vieiv oI the qncstions with which 
(licy deal and it is their duty to keep in 
touch with Indian thought and opinion, bat 
(hey arc not cocccrocd with official views 
and opinions At the tine of which I am. 
writing (ho rchlions Uetiroca lodjan ooo- 
olIleial-» and European officials in the Uombay 
Preside icy ond at Karachi, if not elsewhere 
in Sind, were on the whole pleasant. Id 
B ombay and Kamclii the leading Indians are 
commercial men and people engaged la 
commerce are usually independent in thought 
and epeceb They have net much to do 
with official Europeans and with noD-officIai 
Boroeeans engaged in trade they are on 
terms of perfect equality. I found (he 

social conditions in Karachi quite pleasant : 
for instance, as a pressman, 1 was invited to 
balls and bOCiaUuDctions given by Europeans 
and 1 had many occasious of discussing 
comnercial and otber public qaestions witb 
Earopean merchants The first European' 
official I met was Dr. John Pollen of the 
Bombay Civil Service and at that time 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind 'We used 
to take part in Public readings and recitations. 

Dr. Pollen was an excellent recitationist and 
I remember he once read out Tennyson’s 
‘Siege of Lucknow” with fine dramatic effect 
Dr Pollen was an Iri'hraanand he had taken 
the LL D degree from an Irish University. 

He passed the Indian Civil Service Examination- 
ID the same year as R C. Dntt, B. L Gupta, 
and Surendranath Benerjea, and we became 
great friends at once -John Pollen appeared 
to have been particulary friendly with B L~ 
Oapta, about whom he made constant en- 
quiries. One morning while I was working; 
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’’m my room at my house Dr. Pollen came in 
-stniUnj and remained chatting for some time. 
3ach a signal disregard of the conveoUons 
•created a stir, particularly because a high 
European official had gone out oE his way to 
vi^it a politicdl firebrand. I had, of course, 
to return the visit and we became warn 
'friends. Shortly after, Dr. Pollen . was 
jippointed Collector of Hyderabad and we 
corresponded frequently. I used to wnte 
with the utmost freedom and frankness, and 
Dr Pollen used to send ray letters to his 
undo who was a clergyman in Ireland. Later 
on I mot him once in Bombay and also saw 
him in the ftiocral procession of Sir John 
"Woodburn in Calcutta. John Pollen was 
'Commissioner of Abkan and salt Revenue in 
Bombay when he* retired from the Bombay 
Civil Service. His death, which took place 
•a short time ago in Ireland, was tragic for he 
was found drowned, though it could not be 
.ascertained how he fell into the sea. 

ilr. II N. B Erskine, who was 
Commissioner in Sind when I arrived at 
Karachi, was an official of a rare type. Quiet, 
efficient, conrteous, he was a capable ad* 
^ninistrator who won pnblio confidence and 
•res^t. He was a siogularly shy and tongne- 
tied man in pnblioi when a Darbar was held 
at Karachi on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1887 Hr. Erskine. who presided, 
stood up to make a speech, but be remained 
mote for some' time and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he Spoke haltingly a 
few sentences In conversation be was acute 
and clear-sighted as I found at an evening 
party on the eve of his retirement from the 
-service. Mr. Erskine was a thrifty Scotchman, 
jx bachelor who lived a correct and blame* 
dess life Of his shrewdness and powers of 
observation a somewhat noteworthj lashoce 
may be recalled Charles Darwin, the great 
•discoverer of the theory of Evolution and the 
author of the “Origin of Species” and the 
■“DesceBt of Man” was then living He was 
•collecting data about baby language, his 
theory being that babies irrespective of their 
•colour and land of birth had a language of 
their own before they acquired human speech 
<ind clear articulation. Ho was acquiring 
his materials from different countries. He 
had drawn up a questionnaire, a copy of 
which was sent by the Secretary of State far 
'India to the Government of India foreliciting 
answers. The Gorermneat of India famished 
copies to Local Governments, who circularised 
*Gorerninent officers and well-known non- 


officials on the subject. Copies of the circular 
and questions were sent to Sind. With the 
exception of Mr. Erskine, who being a 
bachelor had no children in his house, no one 
could give any information or answers to the 
questions drafted by Mr. Darwin. Sir. Erskine 
however, had observed and noted the babble 
of babies and he furnished interesting infor- 
mation in reply to Mr. Darwin’s questions. 

Mr Maepherson, another Scotchman, was 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind. He was by no 
means a very outstanding Judge as is apparent 
from the fact that he ivas never appointed a 
Judge of the Bombay High Court. The 
Jadicial Comrmssconersliip in Sind used to be a 
stepping-stone tothe Bench of the Bombay High 
Contt as well-fcnowa Judges of the Bombay 
High Court like Messrs. Birdwood and Candy 
had held the office of Judicial Commissioner 
in Sind. On the bench Mr Maepherson was 
not an impressive personality, be had 
droll habit of putting out his Ups and drawing 
them in again and nodding his bead constantly 
in .ID ominous f-asbioo. In criminal cases it 
was positively dangerous to appeal to his 
coort or apply for revision. In .nine cases 
oQt of ten be would issue notice to show 
cause why the sentence passed by the lower 
court should not be enhanced and in many 
cases the sentences were actually enhanced. 
It was adventurous to have such a Judge 
presiding over the court of final appeal for a 
whole Province. Of the proverbial thriftiness 
of the Scotchman, Mr Maepherson had more 
than a normal share. Many stories were told 
of bis closefistednes'i. his reluctance to part 
with old clothes and other habits of extreme 
parsimony. I was once ao eye-witness to 
the zest with which Mr Maepherson drove a 
bargain. With a couple of friends I was 
abonf io eater 3 sroa)} shop io the Badar 
Basar of Karachi to buy some stationery when 
we discovered the Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind engaged in a fairly loud argument with 
the shopkeeper. One of my friends, who was 
» lawyer, pulled me by the Jeeve aud we 
halted and drew to one side of the door, and 
watched the scene inside the shop. Mr. 
Maepherson, who had his back towards us, 
was holding a small bottle of Stephen’s ink 
in his hand and was angrily saying that he 
would not pay more than three annas and a 
half as the price. “Excuse me, saheb,” replied 
the shopkeeper, “I cannot let you have it for 
less than four annas”. “Bat I paid three 
annas and a half last time”, insisted Mr. 
3Ucphersoa. “Quit© true”, stolidly replied 
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the shopkeeper, “but the exchange has now 
gone up and. I would bo a loser if I were to 
let you have the bottle , at ,the old price” 
And it went on like this for three or four 
rainutes, the shopkeeper rcmainiDg quite jfirm 
and Mr. Macpherson vainly trying to beat 
him down. Ultimately he went out in a huff 
taking the bottle of ink with him. We then 
entered the shop and asked the shopkeeper 
why he had not treated Mr. Ufacpherson with 
greater respect The remark that the shop- 
keeper made would have amounted to gross 
contempt if repeated to Mr. Maepbersoo in 
court 

One of the men I remember with admira- 
tion and respect was Mr Price, the Port 
Engineer. He was over fifty years of «ge 
He was a cripple, the lower p.irt of the 
body being paralysed. He fiad a fine, in- 
tellectual head, a handsomo aquiline face and 
mild, benevolent eyes He was an able 
Engineer and several works in the Karachi 
harbour boro testimony to liis ability He 
had a wheeled chair on which he used to 
wheel himself about in his house at Manom, 
an island from which the breakwater projects 
into the seh and which contains a lighMiouse 
and a torpedo station The offices and re- 
sidences of the Port officer and Port Engineer 
are also at Manora After my election as a 
Trustee of the Port of Karachi Mr Price 
ini ited me to inspect the harbour and oftor- 
wurds to have tea with him I saw a diving 
boll used for laying charges of dynaraito for 
blasting submarine rocks at work and then 
went by trolly to Mr Price’s house where 
we had tea and a long, friendly chit 3Ir 
Price retired shortly afterwards and I point- 
ed out at a meeting of the Poit Trust Board 
the need for recording an appieciation of 
3Ir Price’s services Colonel Crawford, 
Collector of Karachi .snd Chairman of the 
Port Tni«t, n^ked mo to dralt .a resolntioii 
which was duly recorded in the minutes of 
the Board. Some tirao hater, I had the 
satisfaction of receiving a beautifully worded 
letter of thanks from Mr Price from his 
house in Scotland 

Mr. James Grant. c.ii-, was the leader 
of the non-official Europeans at Karachi. 
Ho was the Agent of the Karachi branch of 
the Bank of Bombay, President of the 
Karachi Municipality, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce and also of the Sind 
Club He was a florid, pay bachelor of 
middle age He was an inveterate and reck- 
less gambler, and lost heavily at the gambling 


table. He was in the habit of- withdrawing 
money from the reserve fund of tbo Bank to 
pay hU gambling debts. VThen an inspecting 
officer came from Bombay, Grant, who was 
apprised of the visit by fhe head officer 
hurriedly borrowed money from somewhere 
and placed it in the safe so that the inspector 
went away quite satisfied The money was 
then taken out again and used by GranL 
Of these goings on neither the public nor 
the Government which had Jionoured him 
witli a title and honorary offices had fhe 
remotest suspicion. But some employees of 
the Bank must have got wind of this 
systematic tampering with the funds of the 
Bank, and, alarmed for their own s.i(otyr 
some of these men must have anonymously, 
informed the Bombay office of what was 
happening at Kanvcbl In the result, fhe 
Bombay office quietly arranged for a surprise 
visit to the Karachi bninch. Ihe officer 
selected came straight from the steamer to 
the Bank at Karachi, opened the safe in 
which fhe reserve fund was kept and found 
the amount short by Rs. C0,000. Grant, who 
had received no w.irDirg and was dumb- 
founded by fhe swiftne'ss with which the- 
Bombay ropresenfatiro liad swooped down 
upon lutD, made a cicau breast of everything. 
He was arre'fed and placed before tho^City 
Magistrate of Karachi Grant being .a British- 
born subject had flic right to claim trial by 
jury before a court of sossinu, which 
would have meant the liomba.v High Court 
in his case, but he waned bis right and 
pleaded guilty at once Ho ':.aid pathetically 
that he had made his bed and must lie upon 
it He was sentenced to simple impri'toument 
for six montli'. It was .an absurdly in- 
adequate sentence, for there was no reason for 
Jcnily On the contrary, it was a case for 
an escmidarj' sentence considering the- 
position ct the accused and the way he had 
abused the trust placed in Inm. But in the 
ca'O of “Jimmy Orput,” as his friends 
called him, tho apparcnflv lenient sentence 
passed upon him proved in tragic f.act his 
death sentence Grant bad rot lived a clean 
life and he had no rcseno of iifalify to 
pull him through the shame aud humiliation 
that fell upon him when tho unerring feet 
of Kciucsis overtook him. Ho died in prison 
after a short illness beforo the term of six 
months had been completed Ifo paid for 
his offence with his life, and surely there is 
no law and no punishment that can pursue 
a roan beyond tho portals of Death. 



TEE VEIL OF LIGHT 

By SEETA DETt 


i 

M T husband's progress went on rery 
satisfactorily. TVehadtogo to CAlcotta 
again and the time for our departure 
drew near., 3Iy brother-in-Ia'* had given up 
his daily visits. As we were getting into the 
carriage which were to take us to the station 
he made bis appearanoe and said, “I too 
feel tempted to go with you. I have not 
been away from this blessed hole for a long 
time. A trip to Calcutta, would have been 
just fine.” 

ily husband assented very warmly — “That’s 
it. Come along. I too will feel more at ease, 
if yon were with me.” 

“Then wait for ten minutes,” his brother 
said, “while I pack up a few things ” 

Ho came with ii«. he could not give up 
the opportunity of enjoying such sport He 
kept us lively the whole way with his jokes 
and stories “We reached Calcutta. 

One does not easily expose to others a 
wound in one's own heart. But I cannot pass 
that day by, else this story will be utterly 
spoilt. So I write tliough my heart bleeds at 
tho reraembrance. 

We Called in that doctor again as soon 
as wo reached C.a]cntta. He told ns to hope 
for the best New medicines were presciibH, 
.an operation was undergone, then the doctor 
left telling us to keep his eyes bandaged 
for three days. On the fourth day the bandage 
was to be removed and w£ all hgoed he 
would be’able to see. 

The fateful day dawned. From the 
morning, I had not entered his room. A 
trained nurse had been engaged, she looked 
after him very carefully. Any other time, I 
I certainly would not have left him to the 
care of a' profession.'d nnrse. But now? I 
had ceased to want to bo of service to him. 

JIcdini-mohiiQ came in and asked, “Don’t 
you want to go to him, sister ? He had seen 
us all before- But you ate a brand new 
thing to him. ” , 

1 had never let him know that I had 
.winced with pain at his words. .But to-dar 
the tears burst forth and my voice trembled 
as I said, “I don’t know when and bow I 


hare done you wrong, but you have treated 
me worse than your enemies ” 

Whenever he smiled, I don’t know why, 
Mcdmi reminded me of a wolf. With that, 
smile on his face he went out of the room. 

The nurse came in. “ The bandages have 
been removed, Madam” she said, “and ho 
can see quite well He told me to .ask yon 
to come to him at once " 

My legs shook under me. Was there no 
power In Heaven or earth who can save me 
now’ Was I to go myself, to welcome the 
shaft, that earned death in it? But it was 
not my own danger alone that I was afraid 
of. I could have died with a smile on ray 
hps. if thereby I could have saved my 
husband from suffering But this was going 
to be such a disaster which would inyolre 
one and all 

My husband sent for me again. This time 
I went 1 walked like the condemned wretches 
who have to walk up the scaffold themselves 
I approached tlm door. I saw him se.sted with 
his face turned the other way. He was no 
longer the marble image of a god, he had 
become haman, there was sight in his eyes. 
Before ho could see me, I gazed mv fill at 
him I wished 1 conld have gazed at him 
thus ray whole life. 

But he turned too soon As be tamed his 
eyes fell on me. Lord of the Heaiens what 
was that, I saw in his eyes ' I bad read in a 
storr book that the Gorgon’s eves turned 
everybody into stone whoever looked into 
them. My husband’s eyes too seemed to turn 
me into stone, even my heart froze and 
became as a lump of ice. 

I heard him scolding the nurse. “ Did not 
I tell you to call my wife ? ” 

“ Don’t you see, sir, that she is standing 
there ?” She replied a bit angrily. 

“Medini*” Called out my husband 
angrily. 

I did not stop any more there, with 
trembling steps I went down trying tc>_ steady 
myself by bolding on to the bannisters. 
Tliere was an empty room, by the side of 
the kitchen, i shut mTself in that room. 

I wr^ a Hindu girl and bad been hearing 
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nlways that eternal liell nwnited the suicide. 
'Rut I was ntready in the fires of hell nnd 
had no har of any’ other hell. If I had any- 
thing at hand then, I doubt very much 
whether I could liavo resisted the temptition 
of kiJlinff nyself. Rut the room was tboroo^hly 
empty, as nobody had over lived there The 
llonr was damp nnd dispustlngly dirty, yet 
I ilung myself down on it. I cannot remem- 
ber exactly how I spent that twelve hours 
'U1>o one in delcrium. my memory has become 
hazy in spots as if a wave of mist has 
rolled over it. Or perhaps I am no longer 
the same person who had been rolling on 
iho iloor of that damp room in agony ; so I 
<lo not remember clearly what happened to 
her. 

There were constant knocking at the 
door, but r did not reply. Towards creoing, 
the door burst open with a mighty noiso’ 
and half a dozen men stumbled into the room. 
The first among them was Jledini. 

Seeing mo sitting there alite and welt, 
they were struck dumb with aoiazcmenL 
The two servants nnd the clerks went out of 
tho Poom with astonishment written large oo 
their faces, ifedini was in a fearful temper. 
■“Aro not you ashamed of yourself’” he 
stormed at roe, T never s.stv yonr like in 
my life. All day long we have been beating 
at your door, and you could not answer’ 
We thought you had already gone to swell 
the rank of the heroines, who buru themselves 
to death in anger So we had to break open 
your door, as the proper thing to do” 

I did not reply. “Now get up”, he went 
OD. “and take something You have gone 
without food the whole day There had been 
other ugly brides too. in this family, but 
they were not driven awav They were given 
food and shelter, all right.” As if I was dying 
with anxiety about my food and shelter’ 

I did not ask about ray husband, neither 
did ray brother-in-law mention him As he 
went away, X too came out of the room. The 
servants were everywhere .and I could do 
nothing before them I was their master's 
wife and I liad to behave with proper dignity 
in their presence 

3Iy husband had not sent for me again. 

As night advanced. I slowly cam© upstairs. 

1 still wore a costly Dacca San. and jewels. 

I took them off and put on some simple 
clothing which I had brought from my fathers 
house and which still rested at the bottom of 
my old trunk I placed my keys on the 
Klressing table and put everything in order. 


Then slowly I went down and out of tho 
house into the darkness of the night. 

I had not considered whore to go, and 
what to do. I only knew that I would notstay 
to SCO that look in my husband’s eyes again. 
Everything else, every' other disister I was 
ready for. 

What happened to me. afterwards would 
take a very large rolumo to relate. I sat on 
the staire of the bathing ghat of the 
holy river Oanges, trying to make up my 
mind to go down two more steps. That would 
have ended all my troubles. But these two 
steps, I could not go down. I knew Jhere 
were none to love or care for me, it would 
matter nothing to anybody if f died there 
and then, there were some, who might be 
glad even So I determined to Jive to thwart 
fbeir evil desires. 3Iy beloved brother-in-law, 
you might go 00 smiling your wolfish smile 
in the hope of seeing me dead, but I was 
Dol going to dip. Perhaps I might go on 
living with my ugliness even after your 
handsome face had been reduced to ashes 
on the funeral pyre But I was not going to 
think of the other, the person to whom f had 
dedicated my all. Tlie god of stone, before 
whoso altar I had burnt myself like iocense. 

If f thought of him nothing could keep me 
alive. As long ns the poor incense could 
serve him with fragr.'inee, it has served. 
Now that nothing remained but ashes, he bad 
forgotten So let it too, forget itself. 

A saintly roan rescued me and took me away 
with him I will never forget him in this 
life Everybody else had seen my ugly outer 
Self, but he saw tho soul wnthiug with pain. 

8o I found pe.nce under his shelter. 

JJe did not want to hear anything frtui 
me, perhaps he understood without my telling. 

My story must have been written large on 
my face He stood by ray «ide and said, ‘ 51y 
child, don’t destroy the fife God gave 
yon, because yen are angry with Jfan. 
Gome with me. I will lead you to the path 
of peace ” I did not hesitate, but followed 
him with perfect faitn 

Ills wife received me very kindly- There 
were no other persons in the house besides 
these two, no children, no servants. I liked 
tho quiet ; the wound iu my heart began to 
to heal gradually. 

Ibey never asked roe anylbing about ray 
past life They were worthy in every w ay 
to shelter tho homeless, to bo friends of the 
friendless. I thank God, that he did not put 
me in the power of some persons who on ly 
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•want to satisfy their curiosity under the 
pretext of befrieadioj those in (rouble, 
used to help the lady of the house in her 
household work. She accepted my help 
smilingly and never made me ashamed by 
making ranch of it They did not know 
•whence I had come, what kind of a person 
I was, yet they trusted me implicidy 

After I had recovered a ^ittle from my 
terrible shock, the gentleman came and said, 
“Da yon want work of any kind? I think, 

1 Can find satisfactory work for you Yon are 
educated, so you can serve as a teacher in 
some girls’ school. ” 

“When I taught myself, I never for a 
moment thought that one day I might 
have to depend on it for a livelihood. I 
regarded my learning as an ornament, put on 
to please my husband It was given to roe 
by him, and I did not want to sell it for a 
livelihood I had not brought with me any 
other keepsake, so I determined to treasare 
this within my heart 

“I don’t want to be a teacher,” I said, 
“I am a good nurse for the blind If you can 
secure work for me in some home for the 
blind, it would suit me perfectly. ” 

He did so I became a paid nurse in a 
hospital for the bhod. Amoog the sigbUcss, 
I could forget my ugliness very easily 

The hospital was situated outside the 
town in the midst of a largo open field. It 
seemed to me as if I had returned to my 
native village. The trees waved their leafy 
arms, the water of the rivulet sang, the birds 
twittered The women from a neighbouring 
village gathered together by the side of the 
bank in the evenings. I u^ed to hear their 
chattering and gossip From the tenace one 
could sea miles of paddy fields, roaugo-groves 
and bullock-carfs wending their leisurely way 
across the the village road I felt as if I bad 
been dreaming and had just woke up in Uie 
midst of my girlhood again The home of 
my husband, he himself, (be days full of bitter 
pain and pleasures seemed gradually to disappear 
lika mist before sunrise. Uut the wound 
remained which told me it wus not a dream. 
Still I wanted to forget. 

I never looked at a newspaper tor fear 
of coming across familiar names I kept 
myself engaged the whole day wUh my 
patients so that 1 might not have time eieo 
for thinking. 

Month after month passed on like this. 
The woond healed somewhat, the burning 
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pam ceased. I could ‘have welcomed even 
Medial DOW. 

One morning, I was sent for by the 
matron “The big room on the first floor 
must be made le-ady for receiving a new- 
patieut. You are to tike charge of him. 
They are very rich people and want to give 
him every convenience. ” 

I made everytning ready The new patient 
arnred As be was being taken down from 
the carnage, I looked It was the ever old, 
ever new face. How did he come to lose the 
light which he had recovered after such 
trouble ? 

“What are you staring at’” Scolded the 
matron ^'Lead him to his room. ” 

I came back to myself as if from a swoon.. 

I led the way silently and his attendant 
followed with him This was a mao, I had' 

, never seen before He placed the patient on- 
a chair and retired. As be was going out, I 
made one of tbe nurses ask bitn, 'How long: 
has he been in this cooditiou?’’ 

“Oh. many days," replied tbe mao “He 
recovered ooce. but accidentally a wrong 
medicine was dropped luto bis eyes, and be 
lost his sight for ever” 

1 wished, I could have throttled myself 
then and there Why did 1 leave him help- 
less ID the midst of demons? Because L 
could not bear looks of derision he had to 
lose his sight for ever. But nevermore would 
1 leave him. I must expiate my sin. 

lo tbe eieniog I earned m his dinner. 

As I was about to place it ready before 
him ho suddenly caught one of my hands 
10 both his own and called, “ilalina!” 

The plate dropped from my hand with a 
clatter. The tears burst foith from my eyes 
and I flung myself down at his feet, crying,. 
“How could you know me?” 

“In the way, I did before,” he answered. 

“I know your footsteps, I could sense your 
presence from another room. Did yon think: 

I would fail even when you stood before 
me ? Ihe sight of the blind never fails, my 
darling. ” 

I sat silent for a while Then asked, “flare 
you forgiven me?” 

He smiled He placed his hand on my 
head and said, “Tes, I have Yon did right by 
comiog away. It w.is by .losing you, that 
I could know your true value. You were- 
fa^ more precious to roe than my own 
sight 3ty sight could not comfort me. I 
don’t want jL We came together in the 
dark, let us remain in the dark. Wo are not-— 
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fit for light, 'You will remain for ever the 
incarnation of lieavcnlj’ beauty to mo in any 
darknes'?. Tlio sight fliat inatilfed you won’t 
return itgain.” 

So llicio wc romainod. Rut a tliorn 
remained woven togetlicr for ever with my 


rose. Ifo pave liis siglit for mo and this 
disaster pavo niO back the greatest treasure 
of my life, ft was like the proverbial jewel in 
n cobra’s head. The poison embittered my 
stIioIc existence, yet the radiance of fho jewel 
made mo forget this great evil. 


INDIAN DELEGATIONS TO TDE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Ih JOTTISWAltUP GUPTA 


fnTIE Assembly which is the parliament of 
J[_ tlio Loopuo IS composed of not more 
tlian three delegates from each member 
state of tho League The three dclepatcs from 
each state, houerer, command only oo© rote 
From the very biitli of tho l/oapuo the 
Indian delegation has always coosisted of the 
Secretary of State for India or a retired 
Rritisli Oovernment oflicial, an Indian prince 
and an official or non-oSicial Indian on whom 
the Goiernment ot India happened to fix it*- 
fancy for the time being Thus all tho three 
members from India have ontirely djUereot 
training, equipment, mental and political 
outlook. They must needs have widely diver- 
gent views on the many questions which may 
come up before them, on oil of which they 
must needs jointly deliberate and chooso a 
line of action which may bo in the best 
interests of their countrj These three members 
might co-operate and co-ordmatc their acti- 
vitTes in the most perfect manner but from 
the nature of their heterogeneous composition 
they cannot be expected to so closely 
.scrutinise, examine and study the various 
questions and then present their own views, 
as the views of tho entire delegation with all 
the force and weight of. expert knowledge and 
emphatic arguments as the delegations from 
other countries all the members of which 
are already fellow-workers in tho political 
work of their country and are imbued with com- 
mon aims and ideals The Indian pnnees 
living in nn atmosphere oversaturated with 
the worst form of aristocracy and autocracy or 
tlie sun-dried bureaucrat, who owes -his official 
position iuspito of ^ the .Indian Nation, can 
never be a match for the prime minister or 
any other member of the Government of any 


country who owes the position he has in 
his Own country not to the incidence of birth 
or office but to the confidence be has been 
able to g.ain for himself from his nation by 
nriu© of his 'edneatioa, tibiUtj’, cothusissni 
and devotion to duty after passing successfully 
through a very careful test of a long 
record of selfless service to the cause of his 
country. When three such true representatives 
of their country sit togetlier in an Inter- 
national body they will, ladoed, bo able to 
(ritly and moil effinenHy represent their 
countries especjnlJy when all teclinical 
and expert knowledge is made avilable to 
them by a Iwdy of substitute delegates and 
trained experts .nttaciied to them. Thus the 
lodiao delegation, if it is to truly andadequately 
represent India must consist of members who 
aft) not potes asunder from each other and 
who may not belong to such widely divergent 
species as tho autocratic Indian prince, 
bureaucratic government official and an 
irresponsible Indian, all three of them owing 
allegiance not to the ludinn nation but to an 
alien bureaucracy. The Indi.m delegates must 
be elected by tho elected representatives of 
the Indian legislature If it is necessary to 
have a Government official let the elected 
membcis of the Assembly be called upon to 
elect anyone of the several ministers in (he 
provinces 

It is difficult to anderstand as to bow and 
why an Indian prince is always nominated as 
one out of three delegates from India. It is as 
clear as daylight that for all political pur- 
poses British India and each Indian State are 
entirely different political units or “States.” 
An entirely different system of GoverDroent 
prevails in British India and Indian states. , 
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The inhabitants and the several departments 
of British India are busy in solriag entirely • 
different problems from those which are 
engaging the subjects and departments of 
each Indian State. Though the inhabitants of 
British India watch with keen interest the 
events in sister Indian states and want to 
help each other just as European states do 
between themselres, yet there is nothing 
common in the home or foreign poHmes of 
British India and Indian states just as there is 
nothing in common between the different 
political states of Europe How then can an 
Indian prince represent British India or the 
officials and statesmen of British India 
represent (he Indian states? They can certain- 
ly not do so in the ordinary accepted or 
dictionary meaning of the word “ represent,” 
but they have been doing so for all tnese 
sis years according to the Indian bareaucratic 
vocabulary. The constitution of the League 
of Nations does not provide for the consoli- 
dated ropresentatioo of several political states 
acting together and the sending of a joint 
delegation from British India and the several 
states combined is thoroughly illegal 
and violates both the letter and spirit of the 
constitution of the League. The Indian dele- 
gation itself is lednced to the position of a 
farce, sham and nullity. If ttie Indian states 
or any one of them are anxious for their 
representation on the Lcagne, let them by all 
means qualify themselves for its membership, 
apply for it and, if their application is accept- 
ed pay for their membership and sit on the 
Assembly of the League as fully statured men 
and not as mere dummies of the Indian Govern- 
ment by its grace and as its show boys. 

It IS certain that the inclusion of an 
Indian prince in the Indian delegation does 
no good either to lus state individually or all 
the Indian states put together. The nomination 
tickles the fancy of the prince who happens 


to be selected. He spends fabulous sums 
daring his sojourn abroad and inevitably 
all that money goes to the pockets of Euro- 
peans. The British Government has got to 
play a farce in sending an Indian delegation 
and it does not very much concern her as 
to who the actors are as long as they are 
prepared automatically to repeat “ his 
master’s voice. ” Perhaps the Indian princes 
take their nomination as a reward of their 
services during the war and the British 
Government does not mind, as long as it 
does not cost her anything, to give this 
alimony for the very happy consummation 
which resulted in the success of the allies 
and the bleeding white of India. 

One thing more which th© Indian princes 
will do well to consider before they agree to 
attend the League of Nations. No member 
slate of the League whatever — whether 
monarchical or republican — has ever been 
represented by its king or president “Why 
should then an Indian prince of all rnlers 
and kings of the world personally go down— 
and that not at his own wish or pleasure, 
bnt at the i’roctioa of another Government— 
when none others have ever personally 
attended even one single session of the 
League. Jnst think what the statesmen from 
the whole world will tliink of our princes. 
Surely nothing better than the torch-bearers 
of the might of the British Government and 
tho dignity of th® Emperor of India. The 
princes should certainly not allow their 
position and status to be compromised in this 
way. Let the chamber of princes protest 
against the treatment meted out to the dig- 
nity of its members. If the Indian stales 
must needs be represented let an enlightened 
pnnie minister be sent who would be able 
to Tub shoulders with the greatest statesmen 
of the world. 


THE POET ASTAGHOSA AND HIS SCHOOL 

Bt dr. M. 'WINTERNITZ 


U p to the year 1892 when tlie French sdiolar 
Sylvam Licvi published the first chapter ot the 
Buddhacarita, • hardly anything more than the 
name of As'vacho^ was known in Earope. To- 
day he is known to us as one of the greatest poets 
of the Sanskrit literature, as the predecessor ot 

49— i 


Kalidasa and as the producer ot epic, dramatic and 
lync poems. We know as yet little about his life. 
All traditions concur only in one point, that he' 
was s eontemporary of King Kaniska (about 100 
•A. D) and that he is to be regarded as one of the 
loKluig personages connected with the Hahayana 
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system, jf not as one of its founders. It is qatto mth sincere lave and reaeratioa for the eiaftcd 
certaia that _ he was bom m a Dralimaoa family ficare of the Baddln and deeply impressed by the 
^d had received a thorough Brahmanical edocatioa truth of his doctrines, knows how to represent the 
before he went over to Buddhism. As a Buddhist life and the teachings of the master in a noble 
he probably attached himself at first to the and artistic but not artificial language. The 
Sarvastivada school, but he laid great stress on Bnddhacanta is technically callrf a JJaJiaiarya or 
Buddha-bhakti and thus prepared himself for the “great poem” i. e . artistic court epic and is written 
J^iayana system. Saketa (i. e, Ayodbya, mod^n io fho so-called Karya-style, the beginnings of 
Oudh) IS most frequently assigned as the place of which have been traced already in the JJamayana. 
fus oirtu and native land, but Patna and Benares Valtiiifci and his immediate foJfovsers were the 
too are sometimes mentioned in this connection, predecessors of As’vaghosa as he himself was the 
His mother was named Suvamaksi. The Tibetan predecessor of Kahdasa. All the three great poets 
biographer of As’vaghosa says of him : "There was however, have this in common tfiat they are still 
no problem which he had not solved, not a Eingle ‘ . 

opposition, which he did not overcome If© 
defeated his adversaries as frequently as a strong 
wind bnngs down rotten trees.” From the same 
source of information we learn that he .was also 
a distinguished musician himsctf composed 
musical pieces and wandered about in the markets 
with a troop, of singers. There he played and 
sang with his choir melancholy songs about the 
futihtv of existence, and people stood stiU awiuod. 
attracted by ' th© beautiful melodies Jo this 
manner he gained a great deal for his religion * 

The Chinese njlgntn I-tsmg who travelled in 
India in 6T1-C0j a.lo , speaks of the learned monks 
who successfully combat the heretics, further (he 
cause of the religion of the Buddha and are for 
that reason esteemed in tfio world higher than gods 


modest in the use of Alamtaras or "ornamentations ” 
As’vnghQsa IS restrained even in delinejtisg the 
miracles of the Buddha-tegend as well as in lus 
style and language He always avoids such 
exaggerations as wo find, for instance, m the Lalila- 
vistara Instead of the chaotic disorder of the tests 
like Uidiavastu and Lalitavistara, we hod in the 
Buddhac.anta a well-judged and artistic arrangement 
of the contents. Although the poet is quite familiar 
with the micient holy texts, lie still dilfcrs from 
them with a certain freedom. Not Uiat he h.ad 
changed anything of the traditions, but he under- 
stood now to robe the legends known from anti- 
quity in a poetic garment and to giv© onginal 
woraimr to the well ioow'it doctrmes of Che 
Buddhist Sutras As'vagbosa is always,— at least 
in the Buddhacanta— meie a poet than a monk. 


and men, and says that in every ceoeration there How different, fer instance, is the poetical descrip* 
are but tew such men,— men like'' Nagatjttoa Deva tion of (he excursions or thesoung prince in the 
and As’vflghosa of antiouily.” The same I-ts»cg third and the lourtb cantos from tlut ij the 
also says that in Ins tune, among others, a selection Lalitavjstara ! . „ ^ . 

* • - - * There is first of all described in a beautiful 

roanner how on receiving the hows that the prince 
has com© out the ladies of the cit,v hurry ea^rly 
from their chambers to tho roofs of the mansions 


of holy texts prepaid by As’vaghosa was read 
before the holy places of the Buddhists. Moreover, 
he knows him as tlie author of songs and the 

Buddha-Carita and ±0 Sutralankara. ...... .... ..... .. .... 

I-tsing says of the Cuddha-Carita (hat it is an and to the windows Hiodered by the stnngs of 
extensive poem which describes the life and girdles which hw slipped down they rush forward 

■work and the Buddha ‘from the time when ho urging and pushing one another in great hurry, 

still lived in the royal palace unto his last hour Inghtening the turds on the roofs by tlip clitter of 
in the giove ol Sala trees” He adds "It is widely their cirdles and anklets, llio .iotus-liko faces of 
read throughout the five divisions of India and in the ladies looking out of tlic windows gave the 
the lands of the Southern Sea' He robes diverse impression ns if the walls of the houses were 
thoughts and ideas in a few words which gladden decorated with real uoivers Theu the meeting 

the heart of the reader so much that he is never with the oldman sent by llie coda is biMUtifuIly 

tired of reading the poem Moreover, it should be The prinw is shocked and asks. . 

considered meritorious to read tins poem because is tlie mau thit comes here, tl.fbariotckr. 

It contains the noblo doetnnes given in a concise ^th wtnte hair, the eyes deep m their holes, 
form.” U appears from these -words that I-tsing bending ^wn on In, sticky, the limbs haogmg looser 
saw the Buddiiacarita in that form which it Is it a ebango produced by uafuro or Js it duo to 
possesses in the Chinese version, in which the chance f v .. .. 
poem consists of 2S cantos and (he narrative is .I© th*'* tho chariotiwr answers : 

iameduptothe Nirvana of the Buddha. As the It is age that has broken him-age the ravisher 

Tibetan version too contains 2S cantos, -we can of bcautj sod the humbler of strenglli, the o.siise 
surelv take It for granted Uiat m our Sanskrit text of sorrow and tho end of delights, enemy to the 
which consists of 17 cantos and ends with tho sen«e and bano of raemortes ,u > > , 

ronversions eJTected in Benares, only a toreo of the M e tw was suckW m his m^hcr s breast m 
poem has been preserved for us. Indcii!. it is a a ^5?^ learnt to walk m coiir»a of time. 

loMobv all means, because even of those 17 cantos gradually ho crow to be a vigorous youtli. gradually 

onh- 13 are Sd and authentic. A certain has.oM overtaken him ’ , . ^ „ , 

AmVtmMdawho was active as a copyist in the After the prince loimt about age, ilincss and 
tom nni^ of the nineteenth century, composed death in throe excursions, he .can no more Imd • 
oondudic- portion boftiuse las he himself has any pc«M In vam the family priest, on the 

ronSd) he «uld not find a single complete advice oftheKmg. ^mons the ladies and pris 

‘ of tho palsc© lo hw 6 recourse to all the artifices ol 

imt what the Chinese pUgrim savs in praise of love in order to ensnare ilic prince and dra i him 
ihr, ttVddhaclnt^ wo can but fully corroborate away from hi? glooroylhonfihls.-hercmsmsun- 
rndmnebr tho torso that is left to us. Herein scathed by a« those sweet nllurcmonts, lie only 
factf^e Kfor the first time, a proper Buddfc^ ay*?. ectmty of tholadwssnd 

epic compost by a real poet.— a poet. who. filled cnes out (1\ . CO f ) . 
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“How^ bereft of sense the man appears to bo who 
has seen his neighbour iJl and oM and dead and 
still remains tmmoved and onafUicted, Just as a 
tree, robbed of its blossoms and fruits, is cut down 
and felled .and none of llie neighbouring trees 
grieves for it ” 

The representation of love-secnes is indtspensablo 
to artistic court-poetrj*. Our poet fulhU this con- 
dition inasmuch as he desenbes the amorous sports 
of the licautiful ladies by which they try to cnbcc 
the prince to themselves (IV. 24-53). just as he 
reveals his hnowledgo of critics in the magnificent 
description of the .night-scene in the ladies’ halt 
which causes tlie prince to .tly from the palace. A 
court-poct must also.tie familiar with the piinciples 


(52-82) to divert him from Ins meditations, h'lnally 
the representation of battJe-scenes too is a feature 
of the couri-poetrj’. Our poet meets also this 
requirement inasmuch as in the XllI canto he 
presents a vivid description of fho battle betweco 
the Buddha and 5Iara with his army. 

The second poetical work of AsYighosa, the 
.Saundaranandakavya,* ‘also betones to this same 
class of artistic court-poetry This is likewise 
connected with the lifo and historj* of the Ouddlia. 
but in It he represents especiaffy those scenes and 
episodes which were slightly tomhed or not at all 
mentioned in the Boddhacanta Thus in the first 
cento Uie story of the foundation of Kapilava-stu 
13 elahoratciy described. Tiio real substioce of the 
poem however is formed ty the story of the 
enamoured Kanda, tiie half-brother of the Buddha 
whom he made a monk against his will 

As Sundan the beantiful wife of Nanda mourned 
and gneved for her husband, so Naoda too loosed 
for hi3 beloved Fruitless were the effortu of the 
brethren of the order to console him. Even the 
words of the Buddha' conld not cfiange his oiiud. 
Then the master took him by the hand and rose 
ro heaven with him. On the road they saw in the 
Himalayas an ugly nod one-eyed ape and the 
Buddha asked him if Sundan was fairer than her. 
to sshich ciuestion Nanda of course answcied in 
the positive. Soon afterwards they saw (he 
Apsaiases m heaven and Nanda found that the 
difference between them and his wifo was S3 great 
as that between the latter and tlie ape. From that 
moment he contracted a passionate desire for these 
heavenly nymphs, and coming back to the earth 
he devoted himself zealously to ascetic practices 
in order to attain heaven. Then Ananda taught 
him that even the joys of heaven are vain ami 
transitory. Nanda at last is convinced and goes to 
the Buddha to say that he has no more any desire 
for the Apsarases. The Buddha is highly pleased 
and preaches to him (in several cantos) the 
principles of hts doctnne. Now Nanda went back 
to the forest and practised the four great medita- 
tions and became an Arhat. In his thankfulness 
he .repaired to the Buddha and signified his 
veneration for him. but the master foil of sympathy 
for all. desired him. now that he had reached his 
goal, to preach to others of salvation and lead them 
to deliverance. 

Not a single Slahayana doctrine is found in the 
Buddhacarita. but the eoneJuding portton of the 
baundaranandatavya already exhibits a leaning 
for the Mahayana doctrine It is not suflicieat that 
Nanda should bo a saint who has attained Nirvana, 
but he must also be an apostle. The third great 


iroik of As’vj ghosa,— the Siitrahnkara. is known .to 
»s as yet odI^’ from a French translation .oftts 
Chinese version dating from about 405 x. d.‘ This 
too contains many stones absolutely of the 
llinayana type. The Sutralankara or the Sntra- 
onmment is a collection of religious legends of the 
Jatakas and tho Avaimas which aro .narrated in 

S roso or verses of the stvle of artistic poetry, 
[any of tlie legends arc old and well-known, for 
mstanco. those of Dirghayaus (prince Longlife) and 
King Stbi. Others indeed exhibit more of the 
spint of tfio ilahayana or at least I5uddhabh.vkti 
which 13 more and more Mahayanistic. No. 57 is 
an example of this sort and at the same, one of 
the finest stories of the collection : . , , . 

A man came to the monastery with the desire 
of getting admitt^ into the order. The disciple 
Banputra examineil him and found tint in none of 
Ins existences througti iJio aeons ho had produc^ 
a single meritorious act and declared him nnworthv 
of being admitted into the order. The man left 
the convpat lo tears when lie was met by tho 
exalted liuddha himself, whose heart was full of 
pity and who was desirous of converting that 
human being “as a mother who loves her child, 
lie placed his hands on the head of the expelled 
person and asked “Why dost thou cry? lie 
answered that Sanputra had refuseif him admilfance 
Then the Buddha consoled htm “m a voice like 
the distant thunder” and declared that Sanputra 
not omoisiieot. The ex.alted one brought the 
man tmt'k to the mosastery hirose)/ and before all 
the monks ho spoke about (he Karmao and the 
mentonous act by which the man had earned for 
himself a right to deliverance In a foimer birth 
he had been a poor man and was once wandering 
alout in wooden hilt« to collect wood wlien a 
tiger fell upon him. Full of anguish he cned ont 
* Keverence to Buddha”. For this word llio man 
would be entitled to deliverence. Tnc Buddha 
himset/ ordained him monk and soon he beasme 
an Artmt 

Tnat the Sutralankara is of later ongin than the 
Buddbaoanta appears from the fact that the latter 
13 quoted m tho former." As King Kaniska 
appears m two of the narratives of the Sutralankara 
ver>' probably at tho lime of composing this work. 
As’vaghosa was an old roan living in the court of 
that kmg It is. however, very much to be deplored 
that as yet we know only the Cliioe®e version of 
the Sutralankara Not only is it in itself an 
important literary work whose merits (as Sylvain 
Levi rightly observes) are still perceptible through 
two transl.ations, but it is of do ineonsiderable 
jmmrtance for thehistory of ancient Indian literature 
and culture on account of references to the epics 
Mababharata and Ramayana. and the contest 
between the philosophical doctrines of the Samahya 
and the Vaisesifca systems as well as to the 
religious ideas of t le Brahmans and the lains and 
On account of all sorts of allusions to wntmg, art 
and painting contained in ih 

Sbll more deplorable is the fact that with • 
regard to some other works, of Av’vaghosa, a just 
doubt U entertained as to whether they at al! were 
composed by him or not. This is the case parti- 
cnlartv with the Vajrasuci or “diamondne^e. ’ 
a work, highly interesting at all events, in which 
the Biahmanical caste-system has been sharply 
cjitimsed. Indeed, the auth'^r takes the stand- 
pomt of the Brahmans (which is certainly very 
effective) and wishes to prove by quotations, from 
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l!io vcdis, the, MilaUiaratn and lh<j Uw-boolc of 
•Mann, how inKjmtou^ arc the c/aima n{ the 
iJraUiim ca'^to A% 11. II. Hod^wn pullishcl a 
fran'-l.ition^ of the _lcxt nlrciOv in the year W2M 
nntJ i^. M Ukinsou in 3»<jy cditcyi the tort, they 
vtro cliartnod by Iho amto Knropcin and demo- 
cnitic fipint in which hero the winaliiy of all 
tJassc^ 0/ men liai l«?cn defended, in joy and 
porrow. life. intell!.rence and irenernl l>chavionr. 
de;ilhand iurth.lovo and fear, they arc all Mmilar.” 
Aho on account of t)io »)UOi,ilioiw trom jlraJmianjcal 
texts it would haso licon Of (rrc.at inirorwncc for 
the literary Instorj- if \\e could be turo atiout the 
nntlior and the nne of the wort. In Savour ol 
the authorsliii' of A8’v.acho«a it would bo paid that 
in the hutmfankara 0>‘o. 77} UraiimnmCTl views 
arc conlestctl in the F-ame way ns in the Vajnsuei 
by tnc.ans of (luolations out of tiic law-tiooL of 
.uanii. On the other Jiand. the Vnjrastici is men- 
iioned iicitlier m tho 'i'lboun laojur nor by 
1‘tsincr ainoni: the works of As’vaKhosa. A Vajrasuci 
“-■■jfcfuMtion of the four Vedas." ascnt<rtl to 
Bliarinakirti. which swis translated into Chinese 
f<twecn 973 and 931, is said to be included lo 
the Chinese Tijutaaka cataloirucs.’ 

It is umta nneertam whether the works Asciit>. 
ed to Asvaffhos.1 by tJio Cliioese. laivanese and the 
Tilietips are actually compos's! by him 
As’vnehosa’s fame as a jraliaynn>tcacher rests on 
the Malmyanssraddhotpida <The enffia of the 
Malnyana faithl. a pailosorhical wort which is 
studied m the convents of Japan as the basis of 
the .Mahaysma s.istcjn "The poet of liio 
Uuddhaeanta" says Lovi "appears licre as a deep 
metaphysician and the bold rcno'ator of a doctnoe 
which maj’ le said to liave recencratod Buddhism ” 
It is, however, onyihina but certain, even hiebly 
improbable that >t should actually );e tho work of 
the poet As’vasliosa, for it contains doctrines which 
belong lo a later tune So lone as however we do 
not got tho Sanskrit test of the work, any final 
decision about tiie time of its composition and 
author is out of the question '® , 

The Satapancasatikanamastotra. or ‘the Sone 
of praise m 150 verses" is ascribed to As’vaebosa 
in the Taniur. although .sccordinc to I-lsinc it is 
a work of tho poet liatrccta. l-tsing is never 
lir^ of praisini? this Slatrceta. who at all events. 
b''lonB3 10 the scliool of As’vashosa and for tliat 
reason is confused with him.” It i8 ciiarimnc. he 
•wrs, to hear the monk in the congregatiOD recite 
Slatrceta’s hymn in 150 verses or ‘that m 400 
verses.” "These clianning poems resemble hearenir 
tlowers in beauty and the exalted pnnwples laid 
down m them rival the grandeur of tho lofty /<«)» 
of a mountain. As he is reffarded as Ine father 
of literature, every poet in India who composes 
liyrons. imitates his style. Even men like the 
Bodhisattvas Asanpa and Vasubandhu have grratiy 
ndmired him. Everywhere in India, a monk, as 
soon as he is able to recite the fire ort^ten 
. precepts learns the hymns of Jlatrceta" Acrordme 
to a kcend. m a former birth, he was a nightingale 
Muring lovely melodies in praise of the 
Buddha I-tsmg himself lias translated the bynm 
m 150 verses” into Chinese. Now tho fragments 
of the Sanskrit original, too of the hyniDS 
Jlatrceta have been found in central Asia Md W. 
Sieriing has succeeded in restoring about tw^ 
thirds of the text from the fragments of manusenpfs 
from Turfan. They are composed m tereea of 
.. artistic but not exaggerated Kavya style. 


Rura or Aryasura, probably of the aimc school 
altliough a ppet of a mudi liter period, is Ictier 
JcDOwn. and hit Jamkamsi.! closely r(?s'»/nb/i’s the 
Qutnutnkar.i in style. Jatakamsla or "ilie garbmd 
of Jatakns." is fiowovor only a geacrie nam**. 
kanoos aufhors hivo written Jaiakaniihh kc 
they liavo f-celi". reprclucM a selected numf»er of 
Jatacas in artistic and poeticai language. Aryasura 
loo has not fabricated any new stones either; he 
only reproduced ancient legends m artistic and 
cfogxaf langaagm The fityle of tho proseas veil 
as the jxjetry, IS the Kavyast/le, but of a nolle 
and anpetior nuality. nior<’ artistic than artificial- 
Just J/le the J.it,ski«. tho Jatjkamaia too was lo- 
fendejl to liO used by tiic monks in tlioir sermons. 
Yet the poet who p^rliaps luinself was Uie court- 
preacher. h.is. et nil creflU. oujy fhe monks in 
view, who held tlieir sermons in high circles, m 
which th<« Sansknt poetry ""as understood and 
lulored, Tho work contains 31 Jatakas whieJi 
like the 33 Jatakas of the C'ariyapitaka, illustrate 
‘■ponifnifas’’ or ‘ perfeettons’' of a Oodhisattva 
Among the few stories that cannot lie found in the 
f‘a(ija(s<ca cnf/cction is tiie first m whfcli is rd.sted 
how the Bodhisittra saw a hannrj’ tigress about 
to devour her own whelps and killed himself and 
offered his own IjcIv to ti<*r as food- This highly 
characteristic story is reprodoced here m 
extracts:— 

‘Even to former births, the Lord showed Ilia 
innate disinterested and immense love towards all 
creatures and idcnrifled Jiunself with all beingi. 
tor tins reason we ought to have the utmost faith 
in Buddha the Lord This wiU be instanced by 
the following great performance of the liord la a 
previous biUh which has ticen celebrated by my 
KQru. a venerator of the three jewels, on anthonty 
because of his thorongh study of virtue of his 
religious practices. 

lo (be time that the Bodhisattva vho afterivartis 
became our Lord, benefited the world bv manifold 
outpounngs of Jus compassion, gifts, kind words, 
succour and similar blameless deras of a wisdom- 
coltivating mind quite in accordance with the 
cDirasemcnts to which he had bound himself, he 
took his birth in a most eminent and mighty 
family, of Brahmans distinguished by the punty 
of their conduct owiriff to their attachment to their 
religious duties ” He grew up and soon obtamed 
complete mastery over af[ sciences and .arts A 
large store of wealth and fame fell to his share, 
but he took DO delight in worldJy life and soon 
retired into the solitude and In'sd as a holy 
settler in the forest One day lie was wandering 
about with only one disciple in the mounlatn 
where he saw a young tigress in a cavern, 
esiausted with hunger, regaroing her own off- 
spring as food, vho thirsting for the milk of her 
udder, had come near her. trusting and fearless. 

‘On seeing her, the Bodhisattva, though 
composed io imnd. was shaken with corapassioa 
It the sufTeriog of his fellow-creature as the lord 
of the mountains by an earthgualie. It is a 
wonder how the compassionate, be their constancy 
ever bo evident in the greatest suffermg of tlieir 
own, are touched by the grief, however small, of 
odiers.” 

Then he sent away his disciple to fetch flesh,-- 
but it was only a pretext to be alone He hM 
already made up his mind to cast himseif mto me 
preapice and to become food for the tigress. He 
•’ --- his resolution by the thought that this 
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iiitilo eirtWv hi? onlr on« qinlitr.— that of 
heiDir sacrificeil for another. Hesides be WDold 
thereby le.avG behind an encoura^in:? example for 
those who in the world wish la do cood and 
shame the seifish would point out the way to 
lieayen to the charitable and would himself ere 
Ions obtain complete enlishtenment. 
ife wishes for nothiuc: el'C;— 

‘'Venly. as surely as this determination docs 
not proceed for ambition, nor from don' nor is a 
raeans*of eamins h®avcn or royal distitty. as 
surely as 1 do not care even for supreme and 
ever-lastma bliss for myself, hut for secunns the 
benefit of others: as surely may I uua for it the 
power of fihms awav and inipartins for over at 
the same time, the world's sorrow and the world’s 
liappiness. }ust as the sua takes awav darkoess 
and imparts light." 

With these words he flings himse’f down into 
the cavern. The tigress is attrajtsi by tb“ Bound, 
desists from slaugtermz lior whelps and falls 
unon the corpse of the Rilhisaltva to devour lU 
uh»D the disciple cam" back and saw the 


1. SyU-aia Levi, Le DaddhiMrita d' As vachosa. 
J. A lSi)». Sen- 8. tom« XIX pp. 201 fT J A 
lOOS S 10, t XII. pp. 57 fl Tnat As’iaghO'O also 
composed dramas js proved hr the discovery of 
the Sariputraprakaratia. a drami of As'vasUosa l>v 
H. Lnd“rs. Sitznncsb.>tichte der Oerliner Atademie 
t‘er issens'hafren lOU. mso 'IS dfT 

2 A Schiefner to Abhandl. der I'renss. Akademto 
■des Wis, phil.— hi«{. kf 1S30. pure ioOfT 

3 The Malaya archipelago (Sumatra. Jaiaandthe 
neighbouring ishnds) is meant S-^e I-Uiog. 
Record transl. hr Takak«S!i pwe XXXIX 

4. Also a MS discovert bv lUrapra-svl Sssin 
ends in the mvldle of the XIV Ciaio U. A S. U 
N. S VoNV. lOuO. p 47 JT) 

3. Kalidasa has imitated this description of 
As’vaghosa (Bivhlhacatita III. 13—24) in the 
Raghuvamsa (YIII, 5—12) 

G. The luekv discoverer aud 'Cdtlor of this 
poem IS Haraprasad Sastri (Bi'il Ini No 1251. 
Calcutta 19101 Cf A Hasten JA 1912 10 t 
XtX, p 79 ff. and F. W. TLonias J R A. S 19JI 
p. 1125 f. 


spectacle he was deeply stirred by emotion and 
uttered a few verses full of veneration for liis 
exalted mister. Men, demi-gods and gods 
expressed their admiration for the Lord by throw- 
ing Rirtinds. jewels, cfot/ies and sandaf powder 
over tlic remaining hones. The infmi'e kindness 
of the Bodhisattva is magnitied in nio'i of the 
other Stones. “ 

I-tsing pr>>iscs the Jatakimala (or latakamalas) 
among the works which m Ins time Mere highly 
valued and most read. Among the frescoes of the 
caves of Ajanta pictures of the JatakamiU with 
strophes of Aryasura m inscriptions are still 
pre-.erved PaUeogniohicaltv the inscnptions may 
he dited in the sixth century Now as another 
wort of Arvasura was tran-litel into Chinese 
alreadv «n tiie year 43t ad, the p jet very probably 
lis'od m the fourth century x d 


(TransUted from the original German of Dr. 
Winternitz's Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur. 
Bind. U— Bv Bvtu-iushxa Giio-ii) 


7 Sotiulankara tmduit on francais sur la version 
Chinois’ de Kiimarajiva par EJ Iluber. Pans 1993 
Fragments of the smsknf origiml to ancient ptlin- 
leaf MSS have b.^en discovered by Ludera from 
Tnrian (Bmchstui. Le bu Idistiscnor Drama, Gerliu 
lOU. p 63) 

S Siitralankiri trad Iluber. pp. 192 222, 

9 Bioyiu Napiio. catalogue of the CniDeso Tnns 
of the Buddhist TnrJtaka. No 1303, 

lu It was tianslatM into Chinese first in 551 
and th^n in 710 a. D Teitaro Suzuki lus rendered 
into Eoghsh ihe second CbinC'e translitioi^ 
(As’vaghosas discourse on the awakening of the 
f.iith ID the Mahay iQa. Chicago lOilO). Suzuki takes 
A9'vaghos.a to be the author and declares him to 
bo the real founder of the Mahayana onthe ground of 
the Mahai ana's sniddholpadx Mv friend Prof. 
Tak.akusu ho does not believe in the anthorship 
of As'v.i2hos,\ has communicated to me that in a 
more ancient catalogue of Chinese Texts, the name 
of As’vaghosa does not appear os tliM of the author- 
11 Acfurding to the historian r.sraaatha, 
Matrccta is only .mother name of As’vaghos.i. 


OHBISTIAKirY AS BHAKTI MAKBA * 

(A Review) 

By ilAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH 


rpHERE was a time wlien Christian missioniries 
A tried to convert Hindus by vdifying thmr 
religion. But that method has not proved success- 
ful and they are adopting new methods to make 
Christianity acceptable to Hindus. They now say 


• CHTtlSTtASITY AS BhaUTI MaBGA ' Bj/ A J 
^^pasam^ M. A. (Harcard), D PM. (.(icon). 
Iliigltsh Editor, iJie CbnsUan Lttrrature SocHtg 
:for India. J/adras Pn. 1-111+232; PTKe Be. 1- 
‘(papsrl; Ils. 1-8 (clolb). 


— uhatever good there is in Hinduism, is found in 
a better and more congenial form in Christianity 
Christianity, is. accoiding to them, the crown of 
Hindnism and should therefore be accepted by 
Hmdos Bat does India require Christianity for 
its salvation’ Let Dean Inge answer. 


Dejlx Lvge 

quote the following from the Inquirer' 
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challengme addresses last week at St Anne’s 
Gresham Street. Loudoa. when he discassed the 
relations ot Asiatics to Chnstiamty. He does not 
believe that Asia is calling to Europe for “more 
light”, rather it recoils from Western thought and 
policy. As concerns religion, the Dean thinks there 
IS a common ethical and religious ideal iniluencmg 
the whole civilized world, and each people tries 
to find It m its own religion and does bnd it there: 
Tlie other religions venerate the character of Jesus 
although they think myths liave gathered round 
his name; yet none is quite satisfied with Chnstia- 
nity even apart from the myths". 

Then the "Jngmrer” qnotes the following passage 
from the Dean’s address— 1 1 Asiatics oecomeOhnstians 
they will develop a Christianity of theit own. and 
although some may think that we have the divine 
promise that Chnstiaaify will ultim.vteiy be 
victorious everywhere. 1 think on the whole that 
It 18 likely that they will preferto Chnslianuo their 
own religion. After ail. is not that mainly a 
matter for them’ bupposing they worship a being 
with the same attribute'- it does not very much 
matter whether ihev call him Buddha or Chnst 
We must look to things rather than words" 

Nothing can l-e truer, and we draw the attcoiiOQ 
of Cbnsuan missionaries to what the Dean says. 


position. His object is to prove that Chnstianitv 
is a!«> Bhskti marga. Indnn BhaKfi corrcs{Kmds 
to Christian EiOve. As the Fourth Evangelist is the 
only Bilbical writer who has given proinmenco to 
Love, our author has been comnelled to app^ 
speciaUy to him. while eyponnding the HhakP 
doclnoe 

But the author says that ‘it is mainly for lack 
of space* that he has not constantly referred to the 
other irnters (p. IDd) 


BlflCTI tv T 


; Gosrtxs 


Bhakti is the highest form of Love and Love is 
erpouoded in John s wiitiags. But what ts called 
the highest Love in his writings is really a verj' 
nanow and seotarian love. 

The author h.as in one place raiseif tlie question 
—who are the people whom wo should love?’ 
Then he says— “To this John replies : ‘whoso- 
ever shall confess that Jesus i*. the son of Ocui. 
God abideth in him and he in God’ II.. John 4, l.->) 
Then the avibor evaments —“in the 1-oiirth 
Gospel this lo\e isstnctlvconfined to the breihren, 
the member* of the Christum Church. John’!, 
devotion to Christ is so exclusive that In's love 
naturally extends only to tho«e who like him oro 
devoted to him and not to others" tp..Ul) 

The author understand* that this is not wliat it 
should iH*. Heneo tlip ajKilopetic expression— "yet 
there is in the Jolimnine wnlijigs a strain of 
universal love n« well as pirtinihr love” {‘.il-'.fi). 

lie think* that love in other Oosivl* Is univeivtl. 
lie trnro*.“lB thesi/ioptio GomvJs conimiml* 
n* to love all mcri, Svmtntan S(.!u«iintic», the 
militarj' oSleer* ol an alien govoinmcnt. publicans 
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By no stress of imasinitioa. by no manipulation 
of texts, by no tricks of interpreUtioo can this u^od 
be made an object of lore. lie may be feared but 
never loved. 

"WiiAT 13 Bit urn 

In thU. book the avord 'Dhalh' lias been frcclv 
used but It ha3 been shorn of all its grandenr and 
even'of its essential characteristics Accortlinsj^ to 
him true BhiUi isnothins but 'of/ion.lovins action, 
and sometimes he has 'dentified it vnth reflective 
knotclal'je. 'Oushinc emotion' or rapturous feel- 
ins' err ecsi.atic communion has Vreen ehironaied 
from ideal Bliakti- This reminds us of the story 
of the medicine-man of Sir. Well's Giutilry of llie 
lilittfi and the tiro-eyed man svlio ou/orlnnateJy 
found an access there 

”1 have examined BoKOta,’ said the medicine-man, 
“and the case is clear to me. I thmk very proba- 
bly he misht bo cured ” , , , . 

“This IS vhat I have alirays hoped’, said old 
Tacoh. (one of the elders of the country) 

“Ills brain is afTectod.” said the blind doctor 
The elders murmured assent. “Kow, trfial affects 
its» 

“Ah said old Tacob. 

“T/iis,” said llie doctor, answermst his own 
question ‘Those riueer thioss that are called the 
eyes and which exist to make an asroeable soft 
depression in the face, are disevsed in the case of 
Boaota. io such a way as to affect bis brain They 
are (rre.atly distended, he has eyo-Iashc.s. and bis 
eye-Iids move, and couseuueady his brain is in a 
state of constant irritation and distraction” "Yes'" 
said old Yacob. "Yes ?” 

“And I think I may St-iy with reasonable oertvin- 
ty that, in order to cure him completely, all that 
we fieu do 13 a simple and easy suraical operation 
—namely, to remove those irritant bodies” 

“And then ha will be sane 'Then he will 
beiierfectly sane and a quite ad/sirable citizen.” 
'Thank Heaven for Science said Yacob 
The two-eved man saved hi< eies by makios 
his escape from the country But our Oxooiao 
Doctor has sncceedcd m makinn a sanrical opera- 
tion and removing the heart of Uhakti The throb- 
binij was at the root of all eviH. U is now all 
right , it does not throb. Will Uindn Bhaktas be 
satisfied with a Bhakti that does not throb 

BH4KT1 axd Lore, 

In Bhakti literature prominence is civen to 
Bhakti and in the Gospel^, to Late The word 
'Love' is in English used m a good as well as in 
a bad sense. Love may be carnal- But that did 
not-deter the translators of the N. T. from using 
the word m the spiritual sense 

In Greek there are three words to denote “love.” 

(i) agape (agapao=I love) ; 

(n) philia (phileo*=I love) , 

(m) eros (eramai=l love). 

Agape depends Upoa choice, it can be command- 
ed and countermanded It is akin to esteem, 
reverence Pliilia is natural and spontaneous love ; 
it IS personal _and iis characterised by warmth 
Compared with iL agape is cold Like the English 
word ‘Jove’, 'e/os’ may be used in a good as well as 
in a bad sense. It is primarily soulfn! and indomi- 
table love. It is gnsning, rushing, and torreotia]. 
To this type belong the love of Psyche and Cupid 
of theGreeklegendand the love ofBadha aadEri«lma 
of the Hmdn legend. Plato uses it in the purest 


and most elevated sense . O ide Sympos.um. 211). 
Uis Bcamng is ' the longing and yearning desire 
after that unseen hut eternal B\auty” iTrcnch : 
Synonyms of iho T.. Section XU). 

In the X. T. eros is never used, phtlto is used 
26 times and ngapao 311 times m difTcrent parts 
of speech. The highest commandment in the 
Gospefs IS— Tliou shalt Jove (gyr/icfm) the Lord . 
{Ktirioii) thy God” Olath XXli., 37. Jlk. Xil. 30 ; 
Lfc. X, 271 The love here is agape .and it is direct- 
ed towards the Lonl (Aunon). Necessarily this 
love w not instinctive or spontaneous , nor is 
It Twsonal and warm. The Lord is to be loved 
by the torce of will 

Bhakti has three stages of development, namely 
(i) in/ra-rat/onal. (h) national and hv) supra-rat-onal. 
At the infra-ratioual stage the Bhakta lias no clear 
idea of tho nature and object of Bhakti. he follows 
the tradiiional path . mechanically without any 
rellective thought Tiien cornea the second stage 
at winch Bhakti springs from, and is supported 
and guided by Juana (knowledge). Thu Bhakti has 
been, in the Bhakti literature called. 'Jnnnamnra 
Bliakti iChaihtis/a-eharilamnla Midlipaltla. 8th 
Chapter). It lives id the region of “why’ and ‘be- 
cause’ ("by c-msc) Uere Jnaiia has lU fullest 
play . it withholds nothing from Bhakti and contn- 
rnles to it everything that it can etll its own. 
Then comes tho third stage at which Juana keeps 
Itself at the background. Whatever it can do. it 
has done at tho socood stage and now at the third 
stag® It can render no more help directly. Ifatiooal 
Dhakti has now become Supra-iational, This does 
not mean that Reason has vanished .md given 
place to UQ-KevoD It has only retired into Ute 
sub-conscious Region and is there keepme watch 
according to the Laws of that Region It keeps 
itself ever re.ady for active service and can be in- 
voked at any moment. The dog sleepeth : yet 
sleeping slee^th not, Juana i3 that watch-dog. 

Bhakti is its tltrca stages of development may be 
compared to a ihrce-storeyed building, the infra- 
rational stage being the first storey, the rational 
stage the second storey and supia-rational the 
thinl- storey. The supra-ratioaal Bhakti is never 
irrational , it is built upon and is higher than the 
rational. At this stage the human self Hows 
into the Divine Self one penetrates into the 
other, the human into the Divine and the Divine 
into the human. This comminghog of the 
human and the Divine is the characteristic feature 
of the supra-rational Bhasti This Bhakti is. in 
the language of ISUaUt Sastras called ahatluLi. 
that 13 ‘uncaused’, without any cause’. It flows 
naturally and spontaneously uninfluenced by what 
people call pliasure and pain, prosperity and ad- 
versity. It has .arrived here at the pl.ane of Pure 
InUnhon fRc.aders may note here Bergson’s dis- 
ttuctiOQ between Intuition and Intpllect]. 

The 'agave’ of the Gospels approaches the second 
stage , but the Bhakti of the tlitrd stage has no 
parallel m the Bible or in the Biblical literature 
and 13 therefore pooh-poohed by Christian writers. 
Its nearest approai'li is the Eros of Flato. It may 
be reminded hero that Platonic Eios is Pure Love. 
— Love purged of all the grossnesses inherent m 
love popufarJr so-calJed. It has also the character- 
istics ol plulia being natural and spontaneous, 
personal and warm 

Tub Religiox of Jesus 

The religion of Jesus consists, entirely in prayer 
and work. Communion has no place in it and in 
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fact an aO^cnteo Ood cannot bo commenced 
Ood lives in lieaven m the midst of aneeK me 
auiteh can see him but tliey see him as wc see m 
ox’ from at a distance. Jesus had no ^ 

can lio seen in tho soul and can bo “le ku 

of ourselves. In such a reliRion meditation m^s 
the contemplation of tho rower and dory of an 
awentee Goil. Oar author ™“ily eowliirei 
(181) that prayer means also fellowship ana 
■•commumoa' It ia Sliuply a, conieemio and 
cannot be BUPported by any teachinc ot Jeans. Onr 
Shot Sses ,tf.e phrase "POTer “ f— 

Tn« a mcaninc CSS expression, iho r-nBiisii woru 
Kytr“never means fellowship or 
£ mlwB Bimply -ashins,' 

which have been translated by the woms 
‘nnver’ or 'to pray' mean the same thing. The 

=is*?;isSoa!'‘xLn^^2 

MtowStoSrrammuS™. The 

ils^f-aSfsss 

It may be an wternai Rrowui mdianiziDg 

ciousness or ^av be. there la no 

.S5ffi“»Kro7h“ s«or&“s 

SfeKS!' sn-t 

meet is active and cannot appreaaw o ^ 

meditation and comm^ioD These 

SnAsri Ajni I^aiuia 

,noS’£.ro.Sv"igt„!n.“^a^^^ 

do not. "}“‘=^roe rad 

complaint IS both tree an j ,sj 

Salrtwa Karma i*0’L^5°®stace of culture brom 
but it belongs to a J^fhe present tiioe the 

the time of the u« s eojomed ntsiamt^ 

BhaVti I'tcraturc has alw«8 ,n,,^ 

Knrma (work done witiiOTi .^ell-lniowiii We 
$be doemne of he is Bhakh- 

miote below a Sutra doctrine -'In 

SutT^f 6'ai'dard '^?!,L°the dnties of the world 

the development of liiiaMi i these also 

must not be nesrlectcd . ou dcsiro for 

should he S"; of nuts) (5(ara G2J 

fruits (Ilf asked-Is work compati- 

The question IS ofte^as ^ Onr an8\vcr 

ble with tho highest lom o^ jt is a nec^sary 
is— It IS not self becomes united with 

result .''^i«n,^'lf«“amhVtho nature of the Dmno 

the Divine self, he catenes loves and 

and becomes a gtrf. «« « panakins of the nature 

serves the. world, h toiA t the 'worl^ 

of Ood, win neces^rui lu esaaot 

When God^^r, IS active, he cannot be 

indillerent. When Ooa is 


inaetivtj. He looU upon the world wi^ the e^s 
of God. ho loves the, world whh the heart ^ 0^. 
he works in tiio world with the hand of He 
becomes, as it were, the eves, the hwrt. and the 
hand of God, When he is thus possessed bj GwL 

he cannot but do what w-ould otlierw ISO Ime 

done directly by Ood liimself. And m .(“t. 

13 applicable to Ood is applicable to the Hhakta 
also, though in a Imite degree 

From the nature of Bhakti-Onion 
SCO that BhakU’s love must bo manisfested m the 
service of God’s creatures. 

Jescs as Biiakta 

In one pUce our author writes-’‘An Man 
Bhakta cannot but recognise in Jesus a periect 
Elubra accbrara^ 
#A th,» Ohnstian ideal. But Christians should no 
.deal be 

an imnortaut point In the eigum cuapici 
our author hM quo.ted and «PO“2i^,^„.'^^john 
usually called the , m 

■^1 1— ofil According to him this prayer ju 

<h. Hmd. 
They d= no. ™. 
■the .soverewnty “1„ X pSSer „ of 

wHi the Lord) But tl^ 4G7 ; Tulnrani. 

S 'S 

four states of ^«ni^r is for 

sometimes prav. ^ hinr?mipd' ^spontaneous 
'a/iatlHk* fra^slite 'the well-known 

Blukti). ye may hero jrans) ite for wealth 

nr^Yor of (7/taffan!/a i cm vife nor 

So^ for men. nor K, world, liny 

tor poetic mbpiratfon, 0 Lord on 

my birth ^afte? birth (CToitonya- 

The second pciilion in Uic ii R i i j 

Tpral^; K vr'y 


Thom thou hast given me 
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A\’eis3 parapiirasos tlnis 

'.That it 13 not the ivorfu hostiJc to God for 
wiiicli Jesns prays, but it is for those whom 
God Ifimseif has piven _him, because they t»re the 
property of Ood. is plain from the tenor of this 
petition of Jesus , acconlmp to which God must 
iiavG the preatest interest m the salration of the 
disciples. iComm, Vol II. p. SSI). 

M. Clymorit writes — 

"In the Johaanine writiops the worfd (of im- 
bellcvcral is reparded as self-excluded from his 
favor' (The Century Bible. John. Comm.) 

In the Protestant commentao- of Schmidt and 
Ilolzeudorfr we find the foilowiap notes.— “The 
world 13 tliat part of . humanity which has shown 
itself and wiH siiow itself incapable of rccemnp 
the divine salvation in opposition to those whom 
God has oiVen to the son and i\ lici are not of the 
world ” (Vol. I. p -43). 

Foliowinp Autrustine and Theophylact.— 

^Vo^d3\^orth writes 

"Ijfav not for iho'^e who live accordio" to the 
lusts and vanities irorW (.Aug. Tluonh') 

(Greek Testament \ol. 1. p 3IS) .Melaoethooe's 
commentaiT on the pasrapes is — 

■■ Vide horrendum Judicitmi ChnsU de mundo. 
cum necat so orarc pro mundo damsataque quic- 
qmd e«t mundi uuantumvc't speoiosatn ’ (quoted 
ID the Expositor's Gr«k TostamenO 

Wo pi«! below the literal traaslation of the 
paewco — 

“Seo how dreadful is Christ’s JudpmeQt of the 
world when he refuses to prav for the world and 
condemns whatever is of the world howsoever 
splendid " 

•Te'iis prayed for himself for his apostles 
and (or his fumre disciples. But at tlie same time 
lie slhrms that hois rot prayiopfor the unbelievers 
\\ liat docs this mean •' Suppose the father is poinp 
to distribute alms III* well-lelored soo and 
aAvi>cr comes forward and says. ■’Father, 

mve rJius to this mao and to that man. 
Hut 1 do not request you to pivc alms 
to the tnim yonder.” Does it not mean that 
the hither should not pive alms to the third man ' 
In the ihtlical p.-issope Je us’ denu) to pray for 
the imlelievcrs inu.st therefore mean that Ood should 
not favour them and that they should ever remsio 
m their unbeliol 'and wicKedncs.s and that they 
should w condemned to eternal hell This desire 
of Jesus 13 monstrous. The mildest interpretation 
is that Je*us wiU not pray for the welfare of those 
who have not acceiitcdimu. Even tlia intcrpretaiioo 
makes him Mndictivc. 

.tcronliDP to the Indtan idea! suth a man is not 
repa^eii.os a true llhaku 

(Cl Xow" w'c shall discuss the fourth petition 
?: 11 air** vfhich wa.s tauaht f-y Jesus 

hmt*cli. llie true translation is— 

toslay our Ircad (or to-morrow” 
(M.rit. \I.) The whole L I’, hasfeen fallydiseos!^ 
in the teuic Jiaffaime. I'JJa (Videalso ih** Modem 
Hoviow, l>eceniU'r jfT.'iX The diiciples were 
taiuht this prayer I y J«us him«cl( who considered 
this to I''' an viral fotm cj prayer. Jc'ns and his 
itnniedutc followers left their home and 
their fuher mother, t.rother. sister and other 
worldly relations. They were NiunymfM Jesus,* 
.M»iu*«itin. a.sks h s disciti’M who also were 
.';jnni,a»i>ij. to pray tontsy f.ir t om or row 's 
trs'nil . Ivcrj luy the pra'cr wa- to !<• for * bread 

fJ)— r. 


for the morrow’. The prayer is quite innocent and 
nnobiectionable. But it is cot tee prayer of a 
Bhakta- By way of contrast we cite hcie an Indian 
example. One day Chaitaoya wus served with a 
poiticm of honlaii (myrobalan) by Govinda Ghosh. 
Chiiitaaya asked him where he pot the /rantali. 
Qovinda said that it was the remainder of the 
hartfcdi used the day before. Then Chaitraya said- 
yon store thiDPS for the morrow! You caomt 
remain my follower po home and live as the 
worldly men do. ” 

What a contrast’ 

Cc) Let ns now considtr another scene.t; Jesus 
waa at first a villapo preaeaer but afterwards 
he went to Jerusalem, the metropolis of 
Judaism to proclaim (ha Gospel. Bat he 
could do nothins there and he felt that he 
foiled m Icnisaleai He made there powerful 
enemies and he felt that they were conspinns 
ajminsc his life. He feared arrest by the aufhontie^ 
and the fear of death was upon him. Ho went 
away to a garden called Getlisemaae He p,arted 
from his disciples and took with him only Peter, 
lames and loho Accordinir to Mark ^ he besan 
to be {rreatlj, amared and sore troubled " (bejran 
to show -sifffis of creat dismay and deop distress'’— 
Twentieth century N T) And he said-unth them. 
■ Mr soul .’s oxcewjopir sorrowful eves onto deaOt” 
(MK. XIY 3J-34 ) Up made srraocement for 
omrd rosistaccefLK. XYII. SR 3S). Oro.it terror 
was upon him and he proved. "Abba.. Father, all 
thmes are M>%«}ble onto thee rcmovethis cup from 
mo” (MK XrV. 30). This prayer is fpllowod by the 
foilowisc words — "JJow- ho it not what I 
ViU but wliat thou wilt” many competent 
autliontics consider this portion to b-e an additioo 
by the Evanyehst wlio could not think that a 
prayer oi the Messiah could l>c refused or that the 
Messiah need plead to God like a child appcnlmi; 
to tts parents.' 

Then, aroordinn to Lake (XXtI. 43. 44) there 
appeared unto him an onsrel from heaven strensthen- 
lotr him and being in an agony he prayed more 
earnestly and his sweat became as it were great 
drops of blood falling down upon the ground.” 

'Vc honour the agony and tho pravor of Jesus. 
Wc can enter into his mnermost soul and almost 
(eel what he felt. Tho prayer wa-s human and 
heart-rcndiDg, but still it is unworthy of one who 
declared himsell to be tho Messiah. In the Bhakti 
world (his agony and prayer belong fo a ilower 
level A flfiakta never clings to fife and is De%-er 
afraid of death H ho dies, what of (h-tt ? That 
atv) will bo the fulfilling of the will of his Reloveil. 
The removal of a bitter cup ’ No. do cur is bitter 
to him. Sweet « tho gill of the Beloved. This is 
the ideal of a Bhakta. ,• . 

Here also we find a contrast l>et«een the Clin.s- 
tian and the IJiadu ideal . 

(<1) There is another prayer fotmd lotli in 
3Iari, and JIallhcw. While on the tTO®s. Jc^-ii' 
cnM in azonj— 


U * true Blakta is killed, even tlicti his union 
with his lV.Q\e<l remains unbroken. To him death 
is no evil.’ ... , . 

Here nl'O we fird a sUikiog contract, . 

H We lia-l no mind <o refer to other nndi^ir- 
*bV aspects of Ihe life of Jeyus. 
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But tJio author has himself oiiotc«] a )Url)- 
(uhr jiossacc with a MOW to c.ilotri/mc Jesus, we 
arc coinrclled to refer to and comment on that 
las-Mse Jiois to prove that ‘Clinst is from above.' 
In tliis connetfion ho quotes the foUoviiDK saying 
«f»ch Jesuj aadressed to imi>chevors 
^^^■■\care of your father the devil” (lolin VIII. 

Can d man s\lio treats unbelievers in this way 
he called a llhakta f It is uDworlhy even of a 
Rcntlcman. _ 

From this passaccas well as from his piaycrs 
wo are led to the conclusion that Jesus falls far 
short of the ideal of a Ufiakta. 

If Christianity is to transformed into a Bliakti 
reiicion, some of its principles are to be channed. 

. (i) Jesus should be recarded not as God, nor a 
Vicc-rcRcnt of Ood but a torch-licarer. a teacher, a 
reformer, a prophet. I'elcr and other disciples 
did not place him above ^foses or Elijah (Mtt 


-WII. f ; 3JV. IX. .V U- IX. UV To them he 
was a di'laiiKeiloH which meins a teacher. 

(ii) The tlieorv of final Judement and eternal 
Mmnalion of non-bchevers and un*behe\ers must 
lie nlandooed. 

(hi) The relation between Ood and man must 
l<c rcjBirded as direct and not medute : and Go>J 
must be regarded as the indwellinc Spirit and Self 
of our self. 


Ov) The meaniDC of the word (ho 

ptesion) must be w idened. Our ncichhour is not 
only.he w'ho helps us as in Luke X. 29 -37. but 
all men. irrespective of creed or nationality. 

(0 Make the Fatherhood of Cod. the Brother- 
hood of man. the Sisterhood of woman and kind- 
ness to all creatures the fundamental principles of 
l<eliinoiL 

Unless and until these arc done. Christianity 
can necer be developed info a Bhakti religion. 


SANNYASI REBELLION IN BENGAL 

{Bastd on VnpubUshed liecorth) 

D\ BRAJBN'DRAKATH BAXERJI 
II 


1 Esousn DEFrNsist Aunc\ontE\Ts 
jj^cofNTrns wnii ScwaasI', 1773 


I X order to repress tiie Sanoyasis e/Teclirely. 
the English authorities sent several detach- 
ments against them. Capt Jones was 
ordered to march through the districts in- 
fested by t’-e Sunnyasis on fais way fo Cooch 
Bihar. Capt. Edwards, with hts foice of 
Ihirgana Sepoys, was sent to Chilmari Capt 
Stuart, commanding the 19th battalion of 
sepoys, was directed by the Collector of 
Rangpur to .adopt the following plan against 
these marauders.— 


‘ The Governor having infomied roe. that he 
lias given you orders to march to Dimjpiir for the 
protection of that and the Rangpur districts from 
the rawges of the Sannyasis. and having hkewjse 
directed me to foinmuuicate my seatimeDts for 
jxiur nroce^iDgy I Iherefore now inlorra jou that 
the very bodv of Sannyasia wlio cut off Capt 
Thomas and his party, and whose numbers are 
increased to 5.000 have taken possession of a fort 
at Sanloshaanj within the district of [Coochj Bihar, 
tliD common name of which is Kahimganj. As the 
Governor expresses a strong inclination to retneve 
our military reputation, as welt a.s to punish as 
elTccftially as possible any set of armed men 
entering our districts m so riotous a maoncr, I 
am of opinion that you should not march directly 


to tins fort but that you should proceed on the 
w-e$t side of the Tista, unul you arrive at a place 
called Jalpaiguri which is on tlie skirts of the 
Baikuctbpur district. 1 mean by this, that you 
should endeavour by every means to stop their 
retreat to the westward, they having come in from 
ttie Moran^ Hills You must l inform yourself of all 
their motions for this purpose Though my 
lateJligences saj. that j on have no enemy whatever 
to cope with, but these Sannyasis who are actually 
in the pay of the Baikunthpur Hajah against whom 
an expraition is cow on foot after the reduction 
of Bihar. I would recommend your being constantlv 
on jour guard against a surprise, the Saaayasis 
Haviag great confidence in their numbers and 
having for some time past given it out that they 
irere coaiiog to this p}ace. 

“I shall be ooliged to you if you will give me 
constant information by liarkarahs across the 
country, of both of your own and the Sannyasis’ 
motions, that m asse your blocking up tlieir retreat 
to the westward should oblige them to go towards 
the Brahmaputra. Capt Jones roav be able to act 
against.them from hence "(Dated 20tli Jany. 1773) • 

Warren Ha'itings ordered up a second 
battalioQ from Berhampur to co-operate with 
Capt Stuart but to act separately, so as to 


* Letter from Jlr Chas. Purling. Collector of 
Rangpur, to Capt Stuart, dated Bihar 20 
Jannarr 1773— Cbiiimit/rr of Ctivint Pi-ocdgs, 
pp. 910-18 (Bengal Govt. Records). 
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ha\e the belter chance of fallincc in with them. 
At the same time ho ordered yet another 
battalion to march from tho JJinapur station, 
through Tirhut, and by tho northern frontier 
of tho Purnea district, following tho track 
usually taken by the Sannyasis, in order to 
intercept them, in caso they marched that 
way. This battalion, after acting against Iho 
enemy, if occasion ofTered, was directed to 
pursue their march to Gooch Bihar, where 
they were te join Capt, Jonc**. and assist in 
tho reduction of that conntry*. 

^ye get mneh information .about tho en- 
connters which these rarious detachments of 
the Company’s troops had wilhtlie Sannynsi"* 
Capt Jones came op with the Sannyasi*, 
who had been joined by some of Darpadev’s 
people, .at 11 o'clock on 2Sth January 1773. 
near Shibganj. Tho enemy, emboldened 
by their vast number«. immediately ndranced 
.and fried to surround tho British force at 
a distance. Tho Captain detached parties on 
tho ilauks and rear niiich defeated tho 
enemy’s tactics and forced them to retire, so 
as to bo beyond the range of tho KnglUh 
firelocks. The Comp.any’s sepoys with great 
steadiness kept their ranks and adranced 
without firing a mnsket. though tho Sannyasis 
rockets killed one and severely wounded four 
of them. Finally tho round-shot of the 
English had efiect and the enemy broko and 
tied over tho hountry, taking refuge in a fort 
8 miles northwards, in Bhutan territory. Tlio 
English, deeming a pursuit with their small 
forces to be dangerous, encamped at Shibganj. 
Xevt day, all tne Sannyasis crossed the Tista 
river, sank the boats they had used, and thus 
escaped beyond the reach of tho English On 
31st January Jones tooji possession of the 
fort of Rahimganj, as a safe baso for fnrllicr 
operafioDS Ilis plan was to cross tho T»sf.*i 
to Jalpaignti, then “a principal fort of 
Darpadev, where tho latter was reported to 
bo inciting the faqirs to m.ako another 
stand.”i' 

Capt. Stuart was desired by tho Comroitteo 
of Circuit (27 Jaay. 1773) to march towards 
Baikunthpur where the Sannyasis had pro- 
ceeded with a view to join Darpadev, fho 
zamindar of that placed He encountered tho 
^ army of the allies, and the action which 
followed is vividly described in the following 
letter 


“At eight this morning [i i'oliy.} f_ Ind the 
uncvpecto*! happiness to find myself within gunshot 
of the united army of tho J>.innya.sis and Pinin 
Doa ({ajih of tho B.iikunthpur country, which 1 
was fortnoato enough to rout w.thout tiring a sliot 
till alter their tlight comtncncod. They were 
strongly pos{«! leltind .s bank and pre«<»nted me 
with a very extended front imagining. I sunw'-**. 
that I would acconling to custom nuke my atUek 
upon thwr eentre. lint perceiving their intention 
to close me in. I altered my fir«t disrosilion .and 
marched btisfcly up to their left tUnk which 
seemed to l>o Incir greatest ilependenco. a? their 
musketry, jiojtls. nutchloeks and Mmis [rockttsl 
played very briskly from that part My resolve to 
Atuck their left proved very lucky and for there 
the whole fiinnya«U. who were tlio enemies 1 
wanted to meet, and the only ones 1 had to fear, 
were posted They, conr.dtng in tlieir numbers and 
el.itcd liy their former success, showed a Ixjldness 
that would tiavo done them credit had their 
sut^uent ttfhaviour corresponcUxl with it : indeed, 
their station oi-as very secum and it was impassible 
to make any impression on them with my musketrj' 
till I carriw tho lonk that covered Uieir front. 
Pcrcciviflg tins and determined not to expend a 
enrtridgo till 1 eculd present it to their Ircast-s on 
the points of my Uiyonets, f onlercd tho haiunou 
(0 marUi briskly up with shouldered arms till we 
wero within a very small distance of the Uank, 
when 1 cave orders for the whole to recover. 
This moUOQ, fcgetJier « tih our oi>sen-ed steadiness 
and resolution, liad the desired elTect. and tho 
enemy took to (light with tho utmost precipitation ; 
wo Porsued with (he g^•ntest finskness but they 
used a sp<*ed in their iliglit mucli superior to our 
pnrsmt We killeil fourtvxm of the enemy noon 
the field and had only two sepoys wounded 
Kosign Marshall was slightly grared by .a musket- 
shot upon the right arm Had ilie enemy made 
trtit one minute’s longer stincl. we must have made 
a prodigious slaughter .'•nil if f fuad been aided but 
by one hundred cavalry. [ would fiavc cut oh or 
taken prisoners tlic Baikuotiipur Itaiali. and the 
whole Saooyasi band. In their flight the enomj' 
threw .away many of their arms I have pot live of 
tho muskets taken from Capt Thomas’s detachment, 
as litcwiso several cartridge pouches and bundles 
of English ammunitioD. 

‘At two in the afternoon I made /a second 
march and took possession, in the naiue of the 
Company, of Jalpaigiin, tlio fortress and capital of 
tho Ikuknnlhpur country, which the Ksjah m the' 
Jicight of his consternation evacuated.” (Jalpaigun 
2 Feby. 1773).* 

Early in February 1773 a considerable 
naniberof the Sannyasis, about four fhous.'ind, 
again entered Silberh and continued their 
ravages in that district, p.aTticii!arly in the 
parganas of Alia, ICngmar and Barabaja where 
they plundered upwards of ten thousand 
Rapees.i' Their appearance at Kagmar 
caused alarm to tho inhabitants of Dacca, and 


. o. ^ ; • Smtt Consjiltation 1.^ Feby. 1773, No 5. 

fittings to Sir QMrge CoIebrooVe, 31 March "f Letter frotn ArcUd. Staples, Actg. Collector of 
. . . „ Dinajirar, to tho Committee of Circuit, dated 9 Feby. 

1773— & a r. 0. C. 15 Feby. 1773, Ka 4 (CenmU 
Govt Records). 


uii ivoieuroose, Di ataren 

1773 ; .Secict Piocd'js:. 11 March 1773. pp. 201-2. 
t Secret Co7i.iidlattons 17 Feby. 1773, Nos. b-7 
§ C. C. P. 2 Feby. 1 "73, p. 1002. 
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tlJO pooplo ol iho ne/;’hbotirin^ village of „ **f bare thU dir received a letter of tfio Glh of 
Domra lied away from their liomcs. in fear from, Krishna Key th** rammdar the 

nts_ (ictnchmcnt set_ out in pursmt Bat ahahi, confmod the zamindar’s iLiih of tliat parprana, 
owin;» to the superiority of tJio enemy’s ^d did not release him siithout eatortinir from 
Cumber ho and Captains Jones and **,*"' amonnt of about Hupees IGU') They 

Rtnnrt «orn rlirn/.fnit i„t.^ - afterwards marched to Modonur, from whence 

rr>«acnr«6"«*n ‘0 Uko ^effeehvo they purposed m direct their cemree to the pareana 

measures, cither separately or iti conjanction, of Atapsineh and then to Myrnensinah, the inhabi- 
to expel them. Capt Edwards felt in with tants of which parirana were creatly ternfied at 
ft paity of these robbers, and Iq the encase- approach, insomuch as to bemn to dwert the 

ment that ensued the I'arpana Seoova. »l,o 


sioft^sfs/fnaSrerfXsSoffii 

seemcu to liavo behaved ill, t pavo way. and The aforcmenhonecl letter further advises that 
the Captain lost his life in endeavonrino to another J^y of this race of people to the number 
cross a nullah.ft About this reverse Mr. ff headed by Jfoitemr are marchio^ tou^^^ 
Il.tch, the Colkctor Bo»ra, write.- fftSS'llcSl f 

l™rth™“,'^deto\St °'tSo 


If SWNTASl KsNAOIiS |\ EASTtaiS Bkm.m 


Ihroogb every place they pass,- and mdecd they 
may even marcli to Dacca should tbej' t'C well- 
joformed of the insufBnency of our force ” {^0 -lany. 
1773). 


In Ibis JMr the Sannyasis appearsd nn- “I ''f'^teewed advice from Ihe ramtadar^ 
expectedly in several bands ot two or three J“" j!„5Se’|''’',hThro“h 
thousands Id different parts of Beoital. in gomistah to the zaminJar of ISannas of the above 
spite of the British GoveromeDt baviog Daraana. and also Ramprasad Hoy's and other 
issued strict orders and threatened the houses further tha.t the ^twq 


severest penalties to the inhabitants, should State "ilh S’aVin TrdS' te Sthhold 
they fail to give lotelligence of the approach their lands from cemmittinir further outraces, paid 

of the brigands. In fact, the whole of Bengal them the sum of ftupees 3^. By the same 

was infested by these pests, and Hastings has **?“"*** 2® 

"I I"’ te “wills ErShL b'^rof lom L“'-i 

1773 the Company a provinces wore something have likewise mtelimence from the sirdar of 
of a warlike appearance. The following ex- Sherpnr that a great number of Sinoyasis are 

tracts** from letters otMr Grueber, Collector i '5?” n1 

( n . _i i_ j-,.— V. uj. of their leadori, is arrived there at the head ot 

of Dacca, clearly describe the situation gne^n boats of these people through dread of 

created by these outlaws in tlie very large whom the zammdar. his family, and many of the 

par'^anas ot Alapsingh and Jlymensingb, inhabitants have fled into the jungles. 

white HI, Dacca disto.t itself w., Ihraileue d - oi S 

Collector ol Datcii to Hiitiosi doted 4 Peby. 


ms —Secret Con 10 llarch 1773. No 5. 
f ‘lameda^r ,>3n'_ >?i* 


those distnets but they have no doubt found 
themselves unable to cope with so great a number. 
1 have not hitherto heard from the Jamadar that 


' „.u va Txiopioflii In H.pDpit Panf VAri,M tn »• Mve not hitherto heara irom tne Jamadar that 

you will be ple^d to a.rMt ^ commanded the above party. I bez leave to 

observe tha*- there area great number of this 


sepoys, '"ho ^mmnded the of Omt ^ in tWs citv whr^arrj- on some todi 

battalion which joined Unf and it is not impossibte that many of them act 

presentathisdefeat to the ^nnyasis, as spies . therefore. I could wish to be favoured 

will order Jiram. with vow advice how I should act towards them . 


will U1UC4 t- , atar>A hia With VOW ftOvioe oow i suouiu aci lowarus them . 

under a guwd to tte presiaeocy ro stand hw mat j 1,^ imprudent, and 

before a sepoy enca^^ answer no ^ good . purpose^ C'fy- 


unless we had a force sufficient to nd the province , 
' " they are here more immediately 

■ ’ ■ '■■■ able to do 


before a sepoy 

Hastmgs to^SamueT Lewi=!, Collector at Jfidnairar. -- 

»y\^SirGeo. Colcb^oke. 31^ "(1^ jfg 

1773-Qleig’8 Jtfemoiis of fVarren mumgs. uifoao} utof. 

j 296-98 , ,T Tlhe Sannyasis have marched to Pattigola and 

^ Secret T^oedos. lO Marim 1<73. No. 21. have crossed the river Bangshi near .the hills, 

•* Secret Prongs. 10 JIarch, 1773, Nos 2, 4-7, wnich situation lies convenient cither for retiring 
0, pp. 150.1, to their own country or continuing (heir course 
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lh)« war. Small parties of them approached 
wUhiu six ko5 of ms, but dispersed yesterday in 
conscfiucnoe; I imaeine, of their hanoc licanl of 
the preparations that . were made hero to remve 
them -The nr'ws of their approach Tory mach alarmed 
the inhahitants insomuch tliat many of them 
deserted their houses, altiioush I cave them ercry 
assurance of protection -I have received accoirate 
of very ianre contributions that have been levied 
by these people in Alapsicffh. Chiliaari. Atn 
Kasmar. etc. and o! very consideratilc sums they 
have plundered from merchants.” (d Feby I.4J), 

“By a letter from Paccolsi dated 2Sth )lasli at 
."1 o'clock in the afternoon I am adviswl that 
llanumant-pir at the head of a considerable body 
of Sannvasis arrived at that place the 2oth of 
fhat montli from Atia. Otr the 2dth they reached 
Chandrah, and seized Ram tjQchan Bo«e. a RomastaU 
betonsinij (0 some pcntleman at Dinaipur. from 
whom they took to tho amount of 4,201) Rupees. 
They also seized the zam'mdar's valnl and insisted 
upon his shewjuB them the way to Diceo They 
came on the same day to Itaoashihatti from 
wbenee, discovering they bad a tnoffly coualry to 
pass and likewiso heanaj of our force at this 
place, they tnrned back to Kauchanrur 00 (heir 
wav to Pattiyoh and on. tho 2Tth marche^l towards 
the hifls " (10 Feby. 1773). 

“The Saaayasis are far tho most, port retired 
from this province. There are still, however, about 
cicht or aloe hundred on the ilhawal side and another 
body of tho like number about three or lour davs 
march from hence. These no doubt will (inickly 
disperse and therefore supposins your force would 
admit of it I should imamne it would be now 
unnecessary to send a detachment to the enemy*' 
(20 Feby. 1773).* 

To the early part of Slarch 1773 wc find a 
body of S.ioDyasi9, about 1500 in number, en- 
camped within four kos of Kum-sTkliah 
Hatbaralis brought the intelligence that they 
were part of those who had overthrown Capt 
Thomas and had afterwards crossed the great 
river {Padraa ?! ; they were reported to been 
their route th>'ough the Mahmudsbahi district 
towards Jessore and to have plundered all the 
villages they had. passed through + 


III. W lUsmOS’s riKEFCL W^TCH ^^tls 
Oroamzitiov. 

However disquieting the reports might 
havebeen, Hastings worked on with grim de- 
teimiualion. In order to flee the Company’s 
possessions from tho Sannyasi plunderers bo 
proposed to adopt furthcT combative measures, 
as can be seen from tho following minate of 
Ills — 


‘ I he President repor ts to the Board that be 

* From, the Actg. Chief at Dacca to the Acie. 
Chief at Chittagong.— Disk Rccordt~(^tita- 
sonff. 1. 74-/0. 

V. from Wm. 'Wynne. Collector, to the 

Hon’ble Warren Hastings, dated ComerccKr llth 
March 1773— Secret Proedgs. 22 March 177^ No. 1. 


yesten^^• received advice in a letter from tho 
Collector of Nadia, dated the 13th instant, and eon- 
Jirmed bv the reports of tiio d.ik harkaraJis Uiat a 
body of S.inoyasts consisting of about ono thousand 
men were seen near Agnidtp to which place the.r 
were going, this neiog the season of the annual 
pilgrimage to the X’agodas of tiiat town.— tint liiev 
were armed and committed great dcprcdatioos m 
‘heir route. As it seems probable they may 
continue at Agradipdiinsg the usml period of their 
dovotions there, which will last about 10 days 
longer, tho Presideot sent orders to f.t- Col. Oallier. 
commanding the troops at l}<»rhampnr, to consult 
withXfr Middleton on the most effectual means 
of destroying or dispersing these plunderers and 
either to employ tlic whole, or part of the battahou 
lately ordered to reinforto Capt Stuart at Dinaj- 
piir 00 this service, if they shall judge it expedient. 
That tho 12th battohoD ordered to replace the 0th 
at Bcrliampur will be ready to march [ on 1 the 
I7t<\ and may also Ite emploxetl on the same ser- 
vice should the Sinnyasis still remain in this part 
of the province. '* 

Tho Board approved these measure*!, and 
each Collector wns asked to issue the most 
express and positive orders to the zaniindars 
and farmers of hts district to watch for and 
send in to htm jeomediato iDtclltjreneo 0! tho 
movements of any body of Sannyasis or 
dacoits which might appear within their limits, 
with particnJ.ar loformattoa of tho routes 
pursued by them, and the Collector was to 
signify to tho zamindars that they were to 
attend to this order under pain of the dis- 
pleasure of the Bo.ard, and to the farmers that 
they would bo severely punished for neglect 
of it f 

IV SwWAStS IN MiDNAI'LK wo Wf'TLRN 
Benoai- 

Reports of the presence of the Sanoyiivis 
in other districts also continued to reach the 
Governor in swift succession An interesting 
account of their movernents 10 Hfidnapur is 
given by Price in Ins A’otes oit the Ilislonj 
of Slidnapore, compiled from the records 
preserved in the local Collector's office (pp. 
118-20) 

On 3rd February, 1773, some seven to 
eight thousand of these plunderers reached 
the neighbourhood of Khirpai The Calcutta 
Government immediately ordered the Resident 
at llidniipur to detach from the 
battalion of sepoys in that district all the 
men not absolutely necessary for the 
defence of his factory and send them against 
the Sannyasis, with strict orders not to waste 
their amninDition, nor toenter into any parley 
with the robbers, bat to preserve tho strictest 


• Stcrtl Proedgs 15 March 1773. No 1. 

i Jbid. 
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discipline and exterminate the brigands* 
Tlie Sannyasis, honerer, trere derer 
enough not to staj’ long in one place, and 
■when the English detachment reached Khtrpai, 
they found that therobbers (about 4000 strong) 
hadgoueofftowards Cuttack irilhout commiting 
any disturbance, further than alarming the 
inhabitants. Their movements xvere so very 
rbpid andtheir appearance so unexpected that 
Mr. Cotes at Khirpai, rvhen asked to inform 
tlie Board by what means these people had 
come infohisdistrict and what route they had 
taken, could give no reply, even after making 
very strict enguiries. t 

Early in March it was reportedft that a 
body of 3000 Sannyasis had gone into Bishnn* 
pur with the intention of passing through 
the Midnapur jungles A day or twolat^r^j 
information was received that they were at 
Raipur, a pargana lying to the eastward of 
Amainagar and northward of Ramgarb and 
Jhatibnnni, and that they intended apparently 
to march that way Captain Forbes was 
directed to go after them, and to use every 
means in his power to drive them entirely 
out of the Company’s districts The local 
zamfnders were directed to assist C.*ipfaiD 
Forbes with what forces they couid collect 
Eventually** they proceeded from Raipur to 
Phulkusma, from there to Silda, and thence 
to Alainpur, and thence to Oopiballabhpur, 
boideriog on the Nagpur Bhonsle's territory 
The raids were renewed at the end of the 
rainy season In October it was discovered 
that there were two bodieeof the Sannyasis within 
two days’ march of Balasore, who evidently 
intended to come along the Jcllasoro road 
Lieut. Hearsey, commanding at .Icllasore, 
promised to do all in liis power to send them 
back at once, but he also thought that i[ a 
gun and a few grape-shot were sent him, 
tliey would prove service.able 

Tho Resident wrote in reply *** "I have 
agreeably to your regnest, ordered a supply 

• From .T. Stewart, Secretary, ti> Mwanl 
Bal>er, Resident at Midnapur, dated Foit Williain, 

4 Feby. 177d. 

+ Scori rrordg^ 10 March 1773, Nos IWl 
tt From Cliarles Stuart to tho .Resident at Midnv 
pur. dated Rurdwan. 17 March 1773. 

4 From the Resident to Capt. lories, dated 
Midnapur, 10 Starch 1773. ,, m />i. . 

” irora the Resident to t.ie tloa We Charles 
Stu.itt, datid Midnapur. 20 JIarcli y73 . 

!:§ From A. w. Hwvrsov to Samuel l>ewis. 
CiiTef of Midnapur. datM Jellasorc, 2S October 

1773 

From Samuel licwis to Lt He.arsey. dated 
Midnapur, 30th October li73. 


of ammunition. As I think it is very probable 
fbo Saonyasfs may fake t/ie Jellasorc road, 
I have ordered a reinforcement of half a 
company, which will, I hope, enable you to 
give a good account of them should they 
make their appearance in that quarfer. ” 

In November 1773 intelligehce was received* 
from the thanahdar of Janpur that the 
Sannyasis had arrived at a place called Kantipur, 
iatheMaTaTbhaoidisteict,aad that they intended 
passing through tho province by the Janpur 
road. Captain Thompson was ordered to gelt the 
battalion ready immediately and proceed to 
intercept them. Leaving onecompanyatMidnapur 
aSguard,he5}toofcwifh himself three companies 
and two field-pieces In the same month the 
sepoys Ccame up with a small body of 
Sannyasis, who had evidently divided Uieir 
forces, near Haldipukliar, and halted within 
Ihreo miles of them. •* The Saunyasi camp 
was pitched in a small village in the Maratha ' 
districts, upon which two small sepoy picquets 
were .adraoced. but the enemy marched away 
to (he hills. They consisted chiefly of women 
and children, their rear not amounting to 
more than 1,500, who had not attempted to 
commit any hostilities. Tto object of (heir 
journey had only been to b.'ithe at llio con- 
llu.x of the two rivers nt Allahabad. Similarly, 
the robber bands against which Lieut. 
Hearsey nod Capt. Ihompson had been 
detached eluded tho troops and went away 
elsewhere 

Treating of .a subject akin to tlio fore- 
going. is tho following esfiaet from ajetferj-t 
from Mr Alleync nt Cutback — - 

"I am intomoil bv Kirparam Mulliok Sirvar. 
of 1.700 Oosains and 30ll bvijirs loavingthis place 
(Cultack). ye->terday. destined fori'HeDEal.: lliev 
travel as bwKare. and arc Konc to rob in tlicir way • 
if they con ' 

Accordingly, Mr Lewis wrote to tho 
bead of tlio Onxernment apprising bim of 
what he had hoard. "I haie, therctoic, sent 
orderv," he added, “to the difTcrent detach- 
ments out from hence to prevent their 

• From Samuel Lewis to Warren llastincs, 
dated Midnapur otft November ir?.^ 

t From Samuel I^vms to Capt. Thompson, dated 
Midnapur, 5th November 1773. 

I From Samuel Mwis to N'arrcn llastinirs. 
dated Slidnapur, .‘ilh November 177 3. 

From R. IJiskilh to Samuel Jx'u/®, difed 
Haldipukbar, Utli November 1773 

tt Irom S.vmuel Ixjvms to John Bathoo at 
Rnrawan. and John Sumner, at Birbbum. dated 
Midnapur, SOth October 1773. 

in From Samuel Ixiwia to Warren Ilavtinri. dated 
Jlidnapnr, khith October, 1773. 
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entering \!ic Company’s territories by this 
road, and have acquainted the gentlemen at 
Bardwan and Birbhum of such a parly being 
on their route.” 

Hastings, as usual, took prompt measnres 
against these also He wrote* to the Resident 
at Mtdnapur : — 

“As I have leason to suspect some bodies of 
Sannyasis, faqirs, will attempt passing your dis- 
tricts. you will please, immediately upon receipt 
of this letter, to send information to all the 
ramindars oa the several parts of your frontier 
that if any faqirs are suffered to enter ^he 
Company’s territories through tlieir respective 
possessions, or even to approach them, without 
timely information being given to Government, the 
persons who have been guilty of this omission shall 
meet v\ith the severest punishment, even to a dis- 
posscssiou of their lands, if found to have wilfully 
offesded. 

P.S.— Since wTitiog this I have received your 
letter on the same subject. I can only add my 
desire that you will collect the battalion together 
and order it to march against tlio faqirs, and to 
seize or destroy them if they make opposition ’ 

^fr. Lowis also wrote to Lt. Hawkins at 
Haldipukhar, Lt Dnnn at Hanbimm, and Lt 
llearsoy at Jollnsore.t “to keep a watchful 
eye that they do not enter by this province. 
Should they appear near where you are 
stationed,” he said, “you will send a roan 
to acquaint them that no collectne body of 
men, either troops or beggars, are permitted 
to enter tlie«o districts, and to desire they 
"til take some other route Should this have 
no effect, you will take such mcasmes as 
yott may deem necess.iry for their di'per- 
sion.” 

V. S\nn\asi<i KiTiciuFi.1 chixkkh, LMi OP 1773 

Tho effect of the vigorous measures adopted 
and so long persevered in by the Eoglhb 
Government at last began to be felt We oevt 
come across the Sannyasis on 25fh November 
1773, when two thousand of them with three 
pieces of cannon on c-amcls. appeared in the 
Nooni I’argana but were obliged to turn off 
towards Mulati, on bciog refused a passage 
by tho tbanahdars ^ This band ultimately made 
its way to Shibganj 

' Wanvn Hastings to S.iinuol l>ewis. 
Collector of Mian.suur, dated Calcutt.-», 27 Ortolicr 
177.1. 

+ Samuel I,cwis to 3Ic«srs. Hankies. 
Dunn, and llearsoy. dated Midnapur. 'dtJth Octol*er 
177.1. 

5 l/ottcr from the Asst. Collector of Birbbnni to 
the IK'-ident at I>urKar.ibfcd2'>tii Novenil'cr 
Jylltr Oo'y of the l!f*l<l^nl at Ihiriiar,n. 

l‘.'\ letter No 11-7. 


“A harkarah belonging to me just returned from 
Shib^io]. brings me an account of the arrival there 
of a body of Sannvasis well armed, in number 
about three tliousand. He says each man carries 
a matchlock, spear, two swords, and a rocket, and 
that they have witli them two camels and ten 
hones iadea with amrauDition, rockets etc. This 
he assures me he saw himself, and learnt by en- 
quiry that they came from Birbhum, liad crossed 
Itie great river at Safliganj, and were proceeding 
with erpedition towards the Brahmaputra, tJiat 
they had not committed any great acts of violence, 
but levied small contributions from tlie zamindars 
officers and took provisions and necessaries from 
the ryots This account of them, their arrival, and 
their coaduct is confirmed to me by a letter under 
yesterday’s date ifrom a gomastah I have at 
Shibgao]. ilr. Middleton happening to be here I 
have acqu^ted him of this intelligence and he has 
in consequence sent intimation to Capt Thompson 
who Is. 1 hear, now at Oodagari on his march to- 
wards Ranspu'^ ■’ (Dated 5 Deer 1773). • 

Similar information was also received by 
Hastings in a private letter from Hr. Puttie, 
on tho receipt of which he immediately 
wrote to Capt. Thompson ordering him to 
ronforiD to the information and desire of 
3tr. Middleton, and to make what enquiries 
he could after the Sannyasis and attack them 
He also gave ciders for this purpose to 
Capt Crawford, then stationed with Ms 
battalion at Birbhum, and to Capt. Forbes 
at Midnapur, and likewise wrote to 
the Collectors of Bardwan, Pirbhura, and 
Midnapur to afford these officers every 
assistance in their power. Reinforcements 
were also held re.ady at Berhampur to join 
them if needed t 

Od iCth December 1773, the Governor asked 
Chait Singh, the Rajah of Benares, to supply 
500 horse (each t^axa? receiving Rs 20 a 
month), to assist tho Company in driving 
away the Sannyasis from Bengal. Capt. ’Toone, 
Aid. de-camp to tho Goiernor, was placed at 
their head, aod on IMh December pancams 
were issued to the faujdars of Bengal and 
Bihar, directing them to giie all possible 
help to the Captain who was going to pnnish 
the plunderers ^ 

* Letter from '1'. I'attlc, UoIIector of I.uskerpore. 
to the llon'ble Warren Ilastinzs. dated Biule^i 
5Ui Doer. 1773— iSrorrI I'foeths. U I>ecr. 1773. N’o.2. 

T .veref I'nxdjf. 9 December 177.5, Xo. 2, 

? Oxlwlar of IW'aan Carr. iv. J.’P, hos. 7(i'5, 
700-7. 

*Tbe Iroofs of horse appointed for mv (the 
Governor's! bodygu-ard in 1773 was raised, formed 
lud disciplined by him [Tooae]. but did not im- 
mediately perfonn the duty assigned to it by its 
instituboo. icing brst emplojcd on serriee against 
the Sannyasis. w lio then infested the provuices in 
vast multitudes, committing the most alarming 
depredations.’ —Forrest's t^leHtons from Slale~ 
prr jfrm/ in On Fartijn /A'/'Clli. lliT.’l 
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Hastings lelt iio stono unturned to su^ 
luess the Sannjasis. IIo had dissolved «tc 
1‘arcnna Sepoys owing to their unreliability 
and stationed small dotachments of brigade 
sepoys at proper posts. Tho banditti, however, 
paid llttlo regard to the sepoys, having Uic 
.advantage of speed, on which they entirely 
relied for their safety , they 
not stand an engagement, and had neither 
rimn ooiiipage, nor even clothes, to retard 
their thght' A party of liorse wa', therefore, 
employed to puisuo them. .The Oovernor 
showed a strong determination to proceed 
more cirectunlly .igninst the ravagers by 
expelling them from the fixed rcsidcnws 
which they had established in tho north- 
eastern quarter of the province, and by 
making severe examples of tho ?amind_rs 
who had .alTorded them protection or 

"'^ToSaris tlic close of 1773 » p.rty co». 
sislins oitour . iZ' 


received of their present route, gives h'l'ouii^of 
siispectins that their pilgrimage portends no • 
thev have for some weeks past given ont iMt 
their design was to bend their rootc direct r 
homcwaids from Alhlnbid.whcre.as I. Jiove this 
instant most positive advice of them being now m 
motion to the eastward, and in order to Pass ims 
RUtion in the most pnvate manner, they have 
divided themselves into small bodies Pot exce«tn« 
.60 whereas report makes them out. when assem- 
Ided. near 20.000.” t20th March luoX* 

Tlie Conim.inding Officer, however, did 
not think himself sufficiently authorized to 
send doy detachment from his garrison 
against the Sannyasis without application 
being first made to him by Chait Singh, the 
Rajah of Benares, for assistance, ine 
Governor-General, therefore, desired the 
Rajah to compel the Sannyasis to disband 
and return from whence they bad come, and 
informed him that should ho require help 
10 this direction, the Corntnanding Officer at 
Chuoar would afford itf The Sannyasis 
were frustrated id their object, as can be 
t /»>! frnm Chunar 


„n„,r,-nies of sepoys com* were iruslrafed id tiieir oojeci, us wn 

bv U \Tilhanis'fellin with a large seen from the following letter from Chunar 

Sy of Soo poSe “ DmolPur ood toWly » .lpr.l, 1775) 

defeated and disporsed them »ith crcat t nc toe tb 


April, i I iy.1 

j°iv-*«/i "^dTsnersed them with grcait "I now have the satisfsctien to 

defeated cp- disp banditti that the plan I liad adopted has bad the .^sired 

shughtcr.t A laige ijj* orompt cfTwA for upon their being ®cqvwmted OTth my 


slaugntcr.T a 

next appeared in Parnea. but 
measures were taken to expel them 


baodiKi that the plan I iiad adopted has naa tbb ucaticu 
nromnt cfTwrt. for upon their being 
promp resolotieo and my having stanoned harkarahs, who 

orWeS ii“ 


measures were 1. 

,r, J“de'pr“ dSurwir .mpS : bS “ K 

«f>ra bv the Company s forces, wards, yet they thought it most 


tbnJr deoreaatious «iii' at Allahabad and had begun “'ir niartH ug 

Innnd ns^ thev were by the Company s forces, wards, yet they thought « most 
lound as mej j Pni*liel* i>os<es- tii»ir firet intention, and I now have iniormation 

they began to evacuate the Englis i pos-es ‘f ,n gniall bodies, and are 

siODS, and from 1<74 bending their route hemowards 

Tions became sporadic In 1775. we fiod. Chait bingh must be productive of good 

mZ Xised new tactic, and made ettec^L''^ 

nnr^her attempt to enter Bengal, but determined and unwearied efforts of 

•n w success Jloving from the weSf, Warrcu Hastings were in the end crowned 

without succe^ J and swords tbey with success He was thus able to save he 

armed vvith matcuioc^ Allahabad m large country from the depredations of ti e 

began t . jj,gy ^^0 going on Sannyasis, and securo the public revenue 

number., C m order to pass which had formerly suffered very rauchfrom 

♦/°^'^^tnrv^station“of Chunar unsuspected, their ravages, particularly lu the northern 
A ® divided themselves into small bodies of districts Tho suppression of the Sannjasis 
50 each But the Commanding was an achievement ■ of which the gie.at 

Chunar vras vigilant and could not statesman might well he proud, though it 

b^e^ Bins imposed upon. He wrote to GenI has been scarc ely noticed by the historians 

Claveringi— ~ Tr«i ^r. the Commanding Offiwr at 

.j jggsarggis s=J#Hv“b “ “ 

«cr Hoof sVtf'f at Duriar, ^eeref iVoerfyv April 1. <5. ^o - 

ii letter No 15*1. 



THE MASAI 

Br CHA3IUPATI, k,a. 


T he Mabai is the name of a Negro tribe 
living at a short distance from Nairobi, 
within what is called '‘Jlasai Reserve”. 
This tract has been marked out for them by 
the Goreroment, who look upon their free 
movement in other parts as unsafe for public 
peace. 

Both physically and morally the ilasai 
appears to be a fine specimen of chivalrous 
humanity. Shortly after ray arrival in East 
Africa Certain charactenstics of these people 
were hfghly p^J<^ed to me I hare stoce 
verified the accounts given of them and foiiud 
them in some respects even 


periods. During childhood the male Masai 
IS treated as a menial servant His duty is 
to be at the beck and call of his elders, 
whom he may not even address, unless 
spoken to The second stage is that of a 
warrior, which jt is Ihe highest ambition of 
the Ma'iai to be allowed to enter. 'Warriors 
are the flower of the Masai community. They 
own neither home nor property. Lance in 
hand they roam about and whatever village 
they honoar with their visit, it becomes the 
pj^assat pririlege ot the dames hviag there 
to supply them with food. The Masai have 


more civilised than the so- 
called “civilised” nations of 
the world For civilisation, 
I think, if it be genuine, 
is a mental and moral trait, 
and has very little to do with 
appenraoce and manner of 
drevs alone. 

Mr Sidney Langford Hnide, 
sometime Collector in East 
Africa, who in consegneuce 
of his service duties in the 
Masai region, had. as he says, 
unprecedented opportunities 
of coming in contact with 
the Masai, writes at page 34 
of his work “The Last of 



the Masai”. — 'As a race 
they are intelligent and 


The Masai Wamors 


truthful and a grown-up Ma^ai will never 
thieve or lie. He may refuse to answer a 
question, but once given, his word cau be depend- 
ed on.” Ot how many other communities can a 
similar remark be made by an unprejudiced 
critic ? The comment ot Mr. Hinde reminded 
me of Megastheoes writiog on the morals 
of the Indians during the time of Cliandra- 
gnpta 

The punishment for theft, if the crime is 
ever committed, is very severe It increases 
every time the offence is repeated. Writes 
Hinde — "If a man is convicted for the thud 
time of theft, the palms of his hands and tho 
flexor surface of his fcoee-joints are bnmt 
with a red-hot stick” (page 107). 

TJ)o Ma^ai divide tboir life into three 


a code of war which may bear comparison 
with the codes of any of the most valiant peo- 
ples of the by-gone chivalrous ages. Mr. 
Hiode, from whose book I have already 
quoted passages, says — “There is no such 
thing as treachery and stabbing from behind, 
and it IS said tliat an instance is not known 
of a Masai running away in battle.” And 
farther, “The Masai invariably warn their 
enemies before making an attack, and they 
employ no underhand methods in their 
warfare” At another place the s.ame writer 
has — ^“Though the JIa«ai nnderstaud the use 
of poison, they consider the practice beneath 
them, their code being that unless they can 
kill an enemy hand to band, they are so 
ineflicicnt that they are only fit to be eiter- 
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minateJ’ {pago H5). A couplo ot tliero can accepted, i? not accorded full riglitsof inherl* 
ca'iily iJKfit and kni a Ron. If in tlio night tancc. which his legifimafo brother enjors. 
time n lion at acks a Ilnsai settlement and Tlio rules of Jfanu and YajDavalkya as 
cats away cattle, tlio Slasai women will next regards the pronsion for what fhey call 
morning refuse to talk to JIasai youths. Kanina and Gurha sons, are roughly speak- 
saying they are more manly tlian their male ing, similar to Iho custom prevalent among 
hrefliron. (ho jf^qai 

It IS in tlio third stage that tlio Masai is Widows arc 


allowed to marry, llo may hake as many 
wives ns ho has tho means to procure. During 
his career as warrior he was formally celi- 
bate, though company with girls was not 
prohibited him. After marriage, girls are 
TCQUirod to bo rigidly chaste. Adultery 
without the husband’s permission is punish- 
able with death. A few rules of married life 
among the Masai may be copied oven by 
tho so-callcd cultured nations of to-day. They 
appear to bo an echo of tho instifutos of 
Moqu. In this connection I shall again 


- .... not allowed to remarry. 

*‘On tho death ol her huibaad a widow 
returns to her raotlier.” If necessary, 
fiho “may raise seed to her deceased 
husband”, through whom alone she may 
inherit tho Into Masai's property (p. 105). 
“This last rariety ol ioheritor is the same as 
Iho Kslidraja allowed in Mnnu IX, 142: — 
“Tho son raised by the wife permitted to do 
so is heir in the same degreo as one begotten 
by the husband.” 

Tho ‘Elder.’ i. e, tho man in the third 
stage of life is exempted from hard work. 


quote Hindo, to whoso testimony I may add lIis is the age to take rest and smoke and 
tho weight of my own verification. The drink This last vice, by the way, is forbidden 
learned Collector says —"During pregnancy to tho warrior. The administration of the 
tho women rarely touch meat, they coBSumo riJIago is carried oa by |tho ‘Elders’, obo oI 
quantities of butter and milk, the oil coo* whom is the Chief This stage may in tbe 
tained in which is held to render delivery terminology of Mnou be styled "The Masai 
easier" (page 72). grhasfha" which is strangely ordained to 

As regards inhcritanco there are several fall in the dccliniDg years of a man’s 
alternate rules. One is that "tbe eldest male life. Before entering it tbe retiring warrior 
child inherits everything, but it devolves has to obtain the permissiou of those that 
upon him to look after and support the dead are already "Elders,” as did tbe Brahtnachari 


man’s wives and all the other children 
(Hinde, page 61) This is what may be 
called tbe Masai law of primogeniture. Com- 
pare with it Manu IX, 105 . ‘‘The eldest 
son should get the whole property of his 
father; tho rest will depend for thejr main- 
tenance on him as on their father” 

Another custom is that “the eldest Ison) 
takes half (the property) and the remainder 
divide the other half equally If a man 
leaves two sons only, the elder takes two- 
thirds and the younger one-tbird” (Htnde 
page 105) Compare Slaan IX, JI7 . — “The 
eldest is entitled to an additional half 
share.” 

Provision is made also for the illegitimate 
issue of a Masai wife If born before 
marriage, a son so begotten may either 
remain with the parents of his mother, or be 
accepted by the husband with the bride The weep in company, 
same alternative is open to the husband in • v • k- 

case of an illegal birth faking place during Atya Samaj, Xatrobi, 
married life. Such a son, by whomsoever 23rd. Sept. 1925. 


of old wh*D reforniag from his Oarukula. 

The affinity fonnd among the customs of 
the Masai with tbe social rules of the Aryans 
has deeply struck me It is with profound 
melancholy interest that I view their present 
gradual ertiBctios amidst conditioas that 
suit not tbe old chivalrous spirit that is in 
them and which they find it impossible to- 
day to conqner. In their recent struggles 
with an enemy equipped with up-to-date war- 
weapons they have been literally decimated. 
Their confinement within the Masai Reserve 
is wortioff additional havoc among them. 
ITiey find little wafer and little fodder with 
which to feed their cattle, which alone is the 
means of their subsistence A mention of 
the old Masai land, from which they lately 
migrated draws tears to the eyes of the 
Masai elder with whom even a stranger will 



BUDDHIST ART IN CENTRAL ASIA 


By PBOBESSOR M. WIXTERSITZ 


I X the April nnmber of the Modern Review 
1925 (p. 41G ff.) I have drawn attention 
to Professor A ron Le Coq's monumen- 
tal work on Central Asian Art The fifth 
and last volnme of this work has just been 
published * It contains again a large number 
of magnificent plates, excellent reproductions 
in heliotype, some of them coloured, of a 
choice selection from the art treasures that 
have been found in Tutfan. and are now 
stored in the Ethnographical Jlusenm at 
Berlin. In the introduction the author has 
given, as in the former volumes, accurate 
and detailed descriptions of the pictures, 
with Rccoants of the circamstaoces under 
which they were found and their probable 
age. Tbe volume contains reprodnctions both 
of suslptures and of p.slntiogs. 

The first six plates represent plastics. 
Plate 2 reproduces a little clay figure of a 
mas, beariog a heavy burden. It was foond, 
buried under a mbbish heap, in one of tbe 
smcdl temples at Qtzil. "When the members 
of the expedition saw this figure, they named 
It at once the “dhobi." The pained expres* 
Sion in the face of the man who is kneeling 
down for a rest, is very sinking. Plates 5 
and 6 represent plaster-casts of two very 
fantastic heads the one of a horse, tbe other 
of an elephant The latter figure proves as 
the author says, that (be artist had never 
seen a living elephant. Representations of 
animals, which occur m Turkistan. are 
generally »ery true to nature. 

Tiio other twenty plates are reprodnctions 
of paintings. Plate T is a coloured reproduc- 
tion of three Bnddh.a figures painted on 
wooden tablets. They were found in a 
ruined cave at Qyzil, and are ascribed by 
Dr fon Lc Coq to the sc^ enth century a, d. 
One of the figures bears an inscription in 
Brahroi characters and Tokharian language, 
which gives Sanktlnva as the name of the 
painter. In the«e pictures the right hand of 
the Buddha is raised (in preaching attitude) 


• ron tU Coq. flnddhi'stischc Six'itantike m 
MittelAsien Toil \ Xene Bildwerke Pablishers 
Dietiic-h Roimct m Berlin. Sw. 4S. Size 

33 X 45 cm. 


and shows very distinctly the “webbed” 
fingers, while on the left hand holding the 



Clay Uenre ol a rran teanre a heavy 
Frtm A. I’en Le Ccq. Pie liidJIiitti'che 
aniiLe ih Part I'. Plate 2] 


bniden. 

Spot- 
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CcilinS'Piece (iiouQfaio 
L Trom A Von U Cog, Die 

bo..l no sncli »«>>* or membianes befnecn 
the fingers are seen. This is well explained 
bv Dr ion ie Coq But "l«o * 

Foucher L’art Greco-bouddhique Gandhaia, 
t il Paris IMS, P SOP HI The webs ol 
hands and feet, which belong to the thirty- 
t“o signs of the Buddha, rest on a niisnodor- 
Sdinn ol a deriee ol the Oandhara sculp- 
tors As the stone available for the status 
in nandl.ara was slate, a very brittle luate- 
iw tie Sdliara artists used to leave thin 
stone bridges between the fingers of fho 
f''Et\,^’“^lien fii'e‘‘“Budd!;,"h”lds'Ve 

could not protuberance on the 

ffidli^ J bead, also a ^vell-Uown sign of a 
S Vwrs ts origin to a misunderstanding 
Buddh. , tl'bnisba was only the tied- 

Onginnlly ® ^ tlie Oandhara artists 
L; Sel of tlio AroUo-Btatues. 

that the Bndd.ia 


a scenerr) ot a cate at Qtiil iTur/ac Central A«i») 
^bi^dlitslisclie SjialanliU tn Mittelasien. PmI I Pi 


'lie 0 ] 


ought to hate a sliaten head, this was. by 
later artists and in legendary literature, 
taken to be a protuberance on the head, uie 
first of (he thirty-two signs. (Uonipaie also 
Foucher, 1 c, p 2S4 ff) . » „„Tn 

One of the finest paintings is that ropro 
duced on Plate 9, a ceiling-piece of a cate 
at Qyzil. representing a mountain scenery. 
\Ve see an archer shooting at n white 
elephant, a Devaputra playing the \ ma. a 
Buddhi'it monk sitting in meditation, 
monk flying through the air a D^ahnran 
ascetic, and all kinds of birds and trees 
Oofortunately the piece cou.d not bo re- 
produced in colours Below it there is a 
fneze showing various aquatic animals. 

Other plates show representations ot 
Jataka stones; two beautiful heads m 
colours, preserved from an otherwise des- 
troyed wall-painting •, tlie sun-god on tiis 
caiTiago of which only tlie wheels remain . 
and two finely drawn flying '^ucl.sin reo 

colours. Docks are favourite subjects ol 

Sassanian art. From Persia this orname 
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bas {otiod its way into many paintings found 
in Tnrkistan. Plate 17 shows fragments of 
an animal frieze, Plate 18 a noble Bnddba 
from a ceiling-piece in which Buddhas were 
represented floating on clouds, Piate 21 re- 
prodnces a wooden panel in beautiful bright 
colours. Pr.'igmeDts of two Totlre pictures 
in 6ne colours, showing Buddha figures, and 
the donors with their families as worshippers, 
are reproduced on Plate 23. The names of 
the persons are given in Uighui inscriptions 
A group of Devatas {Plate 23), a lady donor 
with high head-gear (Plate 2o), and a group 


of lady donors (Plate 26) deserve also to be 
mentioned. 

An appendix gives descriptions and plan 
sketches of the Avalotite^vara Stupa near 
Qum-Aryq to the east of Kncha, and of the 
mins of Tumshnq, with many illustrations 
in the text 

Like the four preceding volumes this 
volnrae, too, is a master-piece of German art 
of reproduction, and will be of the greatest 
interest to artists, students of the history of 
art, archaeologists, and to all lovers of the 
East and of Eastern art. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN US. A. 

Bv A. K SIDDHANTA, a A , sta {Harvard) 


T here are many who look at America 
with a pessimistic eye To them, the 
United States form a coontry where the 
color problem is one of tbe aentest and 
therefore personswbohaveiio wbiteskin should 
better avoid that country. TVe cannot deny 
that there is a color problem in America 
just as we cannot deny its presence in greater 
or lesser degree ia South Africa. Australia, 
Fi]i, Canada and even in the British Isles 
Of all oountties in the globe, USA has 
tbe biggest negro population ( twelve 
millions) and inspite of the problems arising 
therefrom the American negro wiH never 
leave his country because he knows that at 
least theoretically and legally he is equal to 
the white man 

This is not the place to compaie tbe 
American colorquestlon with the South African 
color bar we cannot discuss here even the 
opinion of some of my English frionds who 
think that the South African situation is a 
much graver one Let us coniine onrselves 
to U. S A. alone 

The foreign student when coming to U 8 A 
would do well to bear in mind (especially if 
he happens to possess a non-white skin) that 
as a student he wonld be accepted as a guest 
and treated much better than one is treated 
in many other lands. 

Various recent happenings point to the 
fact that the American public opinion Is 
gradually rising to the occasion and is trying 


to mioimise fbe acuteness of tbe situation 
specially lo the south of U S A. The most 
important factor which is leading that coun- 
try towards the right goal is the sober 
educational policy of the government. Such 
a policy has helped to make the American 
negro at least six times more literate than the 
British Indians and that policy extended in 
other details to maturer students m tbe 
colleges and universities is forming a very 
democratic public opinion amingstthe college 
alnmni The modern American students 
(there are hundreds of thousands of them in 
that country) trained in the best-equipped 
universities are becoming well-fitted to 
liberate the country from the conspiracy of 
an autocratic minority And in this noble 
straggle of the Amenoan students about 
10,000 foreign students are playing their own 
part as fellow idealists 

Perhaps (here ic no country m tbe whole 
world to-day which is so great a student- 
centre as Amerio.'i is Like all other coun- 
tries U.S A may not be perfect in all details 
and yet these thousands of students coming 
from allparts of the globe finJthe country very 
happy in most details. With the enforcement 
of tbe new Immigratjon laws, the foreign 
student may find his entrance into that 
Country rather difScolt bnt there are obvious 
reasons for it Ooly bonafide students going 
to approved colleges are allowed to enter ; 
pseado students are automatically barred. 
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fho newcomer, immediately after ho 
renclies his destination, is talon care of by 
Btudcnt-orKiinisations of his own country; 
and whoro such organisations arc not found 
tho collego organisations take charge. For 
information, it may ho said licro that the 
organisation for Indian fitudenls, togetlicr 
with many others, is well jdaced in Inter- 
national House, New York City. These 
organisations are all mainly cultural in their 
ideal and according to tho regulations of 
the House, politics cannot bo confused with 
cultural attempts No wonder then that 
sixty nationalities are happily accommodated 
under tho same roof (at 500 ItiTersldo Drire, 
New York City). Tliis Intcroationai House, 
perhaps the first of its kind in the world, 
has been instituted through n magnificent 
donation of Mr, Kocfccfclicr. All unirersity 
centres of America are expecting to haroooo 
International House of its own. 

When n foreign student goes to a Onircr* 
sity where no such Houses exist, beside the 
college-organisations, tho local YM.C.A. 
ForeigD-Students Secretary rendcri all assist- 
ance. Erery foreigo student is eery grateful 
to those soilless Y,M.CA. workers. 

From tho applications that reach these 
student-organisations it often traospircs that 
many a foreign student docs not clearly 
know the function of these Associations 
They are cultural and social organisations 
sustained by subscriptions from students and 
friends they are not in a position to do 
everything possible for the applicant the 
applicant wiJl receive all the help aod 
co-operation they can possibly offer and 
pecuniary help is what they are not yet 


in a position to offer. A newcomer has to 
coropefo in a)] details with those who are 
already them in the college or tho University 
and this fact, wlien remembered, will sav© 
many a calastroplic. To become a self- 
supporting student from tho very beginning 
>3 thus an impossibility. Tlio bona-fide 
foreign student can never be wholly self- 
supporting— unless he is either a scholar or a 
fellow- because his college duties as well as 
tho immigration regulations stand in the 
way. The Immigration authorities for obvious 
reasons do not allow a stndent to spend his 
wliolc lime as a worker. A duly enrolled 
student doing regular college work can how- 
ever legally work part time if he can secure 
just ttiat type of job at all seasons, fn 
summer-time, he can however work full 
time and then most of the American studeots 
and a few foreigners as well earn most, of 
their year's expenses. 

Ad American University fully recognises 
the value of self-help and it does its lerel 
best to give tho o'^edy students tbe available 
jobs. Hero slndects are not maoDfactured 
into ‘perfect gentlemen’ but they are giren 
opportunity to become ‘real men’. An Ameri- 
cao college is FOR the students and in many 
details is managed by them. Let me sum up 
by asserting that America is the great 
student country of tlie future becanse (i) its 
universities are well-equipped to meet all 
individual needs, (ii) its educational system 
IS psychologK^ly and socially well adapted, 
andfioally, uii) the student is recognised here 
as an asset to the Unirersity life. Hence tbe 
idHux of students from all over the worb* to 
America wiJJ go on increasingly. 


VICTIMS OF IMPERIALISM 

Bt prop N. N. GHOSH, m.a. 

O F the greatest powers of to-day, England and her flag flies over Ireland, Canada, 
in tho West and Japan in the East, are AustraUa, New Zeland, a large portion of 
rightly suspected of Imperisiism Eng- Africa, Honkong. Egypt. Ceylon, and India 
land bas the greatest Colonial Empire and has across the seas. Force of circumstances 
fl larger number of subj'ect peoples under compelled England to grant antoaomy to 
her ^than any other power can claim to Canada, South Africa, Australia and very 
Dossess. The little island kingdom of the wceotly to Ireland, la all cases the gift of 
West is the greatest naval power in the world, self-govemment has not been a free gift, but 
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"has been wrested out of unwilling hands. 
Loss of America was an eye-opener to British 
statesmen, and they did not like to repeat the 
mistake. In the case of their oversea celonies 
similarity of race also played an important 
part in the matter of granting autonomy. The 
slogan of ‘unfitness’ could not be pleaded 
against their own kith and kin any more than 
it can be pleaded against themselves. Tlie 
British occupation of Egypt, parts of China 
and India, is the result of British Imperialism, 
the aggression of a powerful nation against 
weaker peoples As such, it cannot be con- 
doned by international morality and justice, 
but the pity is, while national penal laws and 
prisons can easily punish an individnal 
aggressor, against his neighbour, to which he 
belongs, international penal laws and prisons 
are not yet strong enough to pjoish the 
aggression of a powerful nation over her 
weaker neighbours. The principle of self- 
determination for all nations, great or small, 
strong or weak, propounded by the great 
American Woodrow Wilson and accepted as a 
code of conduct by the League of Nations 
has yet remained a pious hope and nothing 
more so far as India, Egypt, Africa. China 
and Korea are concerned. 

II 

Eotpt 

England persists in her control of Egyptian 
afTairs on the plea of sbategic importance of 
Egypt for the defence of her Empire. Bat 
is that a justification worth any weight ’ 
What fear is there that commumcatioD 
between England and the Eastern seas for 
commercial purposes will be affected any more 
than that of France or Germany who do not 
control Egypt ? At best the Snez Canal may 
be demilitarised for any particnlar nation and 
made free for international traffic subject to 
the control of the League of Nations. The 
Suez Canal qnestion, therefore, cannot be a 
stumbling block in the way of giving the 
Egyptians their due. namely complete inde- 
pendence with full sovereignty in domestic 
and foreign affairs. 

The history of the foreign occupation of 
Egypt is scandalous. It is a graphic illustra- 
tion of peaceful penetration into foreign lands 
in the guise of innocent merchants or friends. 
This unasked-for friendship in almost all 
cases and specially in the case of Egypt has 
proved fatally inconvenient to those on whom 


this friendship has been forced. In the year 
1875, the conservative Prime-Minister of 
England, Beaconsfield, bought the Khedive’s 
share amounting to nearly half the capital 
in the Suez Canal which had been built by 
French engineers in 1869, in order to shorten 
the sea journey between Europe and India 
by opening up a navigable way from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Two years 
later on the plea of bankruptcy in the 
country through the extravagance of the 
Khedive, Beaconsfield joined with France in 
setting up a dual control m Egypt avowedly 
to set the finances of the country in order. 
In 1878, a commission was appointed with 
power to examine the whole of the Egyptian 
administration. It met with the strongest 
opptftUicm from the Khedive until in the next 
year means were found to bring about his 
abdication by fbe Act of the Sultan. 

A puppet of a Khedive was set up in the 
person of the late Sultan's son, Twefik. He 
bad joined the Europeans id the intrigue 
against his father and was rew.arded with the 
Oaddi. He left the purse lo the bauds of 
the foreigners. The power that bolds the 
purse strings counts for much in the politi- 
cal world, as also elsewhere, and the Dual 
Power began to control the Egyptian purse 
without the responsibility for the well-being 
of the Egyptian people. They looked after 
the interest of the European bond-holders 
first “About half of the Egyptian revenue, 
then £9,229, OOU, had to be diverted to the 
payment of interest As a result many 
industries suffered from the lack of ’ due 
support for even in the silt-beds formed 
by the Nile {and they are the real 
Hjgypt) there is need of capital to bring about 
due results ”• This high-handedness on the 
part of the two IVestern powers caused a 
nsing led by the great patriot Arab! Pasha 
to free the conutry from European supre- 
macy Concurrently with the nsing in Egypt 
the Egyptian proviuce of the Sudan, the 
region of the upper Nile, also rose in revolt 
under a Mohammedan prophet called the 
Mehdi Toe dual control broke down before 
the double crisis. France, whether moved by 
a sense of justice or by other considerations, 
withdrew from Egypt i" Bat England did 
not The strategic importance of Egypt as a 


* Quoted from the Development of European 
Nations, 18(0-1900 by J. IL Rose, pp. 412-4.1. 

+tL Holland Rose says. “Prudence, fear of the 
newly formed Tripple Alliance or jealousy of 
Eoy&id drew France away.” 
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high road conncctinR Kiijiland with her 
Eastern Empiro was an important factor for 
which England could not withdraw, fnde- 
pendcnco of Egypt had to bo hacrificed a? n 
victim of Englisii rmpcrialism. Troops were 
sent in JBvj under (ieneral WoEeley who 
finally defeated Ar.ibi at Tel-cMabir on 
September, 13 Tho K’hcdivo parsed under 
EnglMi nile. Tho .Sudan which enjoyed tho 
short spin of independent rulo under tho 
Mch<!i and his successor the Khf.Ufa was 
conquered by a mixed force of English and 
Egyptian troopsin 1^93 Thus tho English bc- 
c.imo tho masters of both tho lower aod the 
upper regions of tlio Nile. Tlie French and 
Russia made a half-hearted protest against 
British high-handedness in Egypt But it 
resulted in nothing. Tlio whole NUo valley 
was declared ‘'witiiin the British sphere of 
intlucnco" by a treaty «igued in 

Naturally the patriotic Egyptians rc«cnted 
tills Imperialistic high-liandedness on the 
part of England The Egyptian oatioohsts 
led by tho patriotic Jaglui Pasha have been 
agitating for nearly a quarter of a century to 
free tho country from Dritisli ‘ friendship' 
During the crisis of the Great War the 
Egyptians were promised independence as a 
price of tiieir loyalty to the Otitish The 
Egyptians scrupulously beid their side of 
tho uargaiu They not onlr did not join 
Turkey to whom they were bound by ties of 
race and religion, but they fought for tho 
British against their co-reltgiooi>ts. and when 
the British were asked to keep th*>ir side of 
the bargain they shirked it The Egyptians 
were given their 'Tndepeodeaco but an 
independence ticked with so many conditions 
that it has become a misnomer The British 
have kept their extra-temtonil jurisdiction 
on Egyptian soil Diplomatic relations 
between Egypt and other countries are 
under British control The Sudan which 
forms a vital part of Egypt, and which w.as 
conquered in 1S9S avowedly for Egypt with 
the help of Egyptian troops and money 
willingly given has not been returned to 
Egypt .as was the nuderstauding The British 
occupying the Sudan and controlling the 
waters of the upper Nile, Egyptian agn- 
cuUore is under the tender mercy of the 
British and it is not too much to say that 
the Egyptians have real cause of fear for 
their agricultural lodostry in tho lower Ifife 
region, when large schemes of irrig.'itiog the 
Sodan for growing cotton are in contempla- 
tion. Therefore, the independence which has 


been granted to Egypt recently as a fulfil- 
ment of the promise made during tho War. 
(Icroid of full Rorcreign rights inlernsfly and 
externally, did not satisfy Egyptians. The 
Imperialistic England !•, helpless in this 
matter. Until and unJos England can be 
purged of her Imperialistic designs, England 
cniinot do justice to Egypt Thj fact is 
that Egypt liad long been marked out as a 
place that England wanted because of its 
being rifally important on (ho way to India 
Kiiig'.lake, the historian, writing some three 
quarters of a century ago, long before the 
Saez Ceaal was built, prophesied that Egrpt 
would someday be English In chapter XX 
of 'Kothen' he writes . 

“And we. we shall die, and Islam will 
wither away, and the Englishman, haiing for 
etcr to hold hisloinl India, {Halics ours) will 
plant a firm foot in the banks of tho Nile, and 
sit in (bo seats of the Faithful, and still that 
sleepless rock will be wafcbing, and watchJOg 
tho works of tho new, busy race, with tbo«© 
same sad. earnest eyes, and the same tranquil 
mien everUsting.” 

ll.nrt!ey Withers in his book “International 
Finance"’, says fbat the bnildisg of fbe Canal, 
the comro.and of (bo short cut to [ndi.x made 
Egvpt still more importanL England bought 
shares in the Cana). “So using fioaacQ as a 
means to politic.iI object it did so still more- 
effectneJy when it used the Egyptian default 
aod the claims of English bond-holders as an 
cscus© for faking its seal in Egypt and sitting 
there ever since The bond-holdets were 
certainly benefited, but it is ray belief that 
they might bare whistled for their money 
until tbe crack of doom if it had not been 
(hat their cl.aims chimed m with Imperial 
policy. It may have been wicked of ns to 
take Egypt, but if so, let ns lay the blame 
on the right door-step and not abuse tbe poor 
bond-holder and financier who only wanted 
tfaeir money and were used as a slatting 
horse by the llachiavellis of Downing Street. 

3lr. Brailsford’s own account of the matter, 
indeed, shows very cJe.arJy that policy, .and 
Dot finance, ruled the whole transaction.’ * 

Taking tbe above-mentioned evidence into 
coD'.ideration it becomes clear tb.at it is not 
force of circnraslances which necessitated 
the occupation of Egypt. Oo (he other hand. 
Egypt fell a victim to deliberate and long 


• International Finance by Hartley '\Vitlier»,’rP- 
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•standing calculation of Imperialistic designs 
of England* 


• Reference- 1. The Development of the 
European Nations, lSTn-1900 bv J. Holland Bose 
■Litt. D 2. Egypt in Nineteenth Century by A. 


Cameron. 3. Egypt and Egyptian Question by Sir 
D. Mackenzie. 4. England and Egypt, by Sir 
Alfred Milner. 5. I-ife of Gladstone by Morley. 
6. Bismark ; Some Secret Pages of His History. 7. 
Parliamentary Papers. Egvpt, 1832 (Conference on 
Egyptian Question ) 8. History of the Campaign 
in by Col. J. F. Maurice. 


SIR J. C. BOSE IN EUROPE 

Br R E DAS, v. 


REAUSiTlOV OF Idevl 

I T was over thirty years ago that Sir 
Jagadis Chandra Bose was inspired by 
the vision of unity of life between planU 
and animals Besides the general recogoitton 
that plants were living organisms, there exist- 
ed a good deal of misconception regarding 
plant physiology. The movement of sap. for 
instance, was regarded as a pliysical process 
Sir Jagadis maintained that the plaot was a 
throbbing organism, the incessant movement 
of which had hitherto escaped human percep- 
tion. In order to reveal the inner nature of 
plant, he had to invent instruments of very 
high magnification and after coustant 
researches and experiments for over a 
igeneration, has succeeded in solving (he mystery 
of plant life and in establishing the principle 
that life mechanism is the samo in the plant 
.as in the animal. 

COMKIBUTIOV TO SCIENCE 

The number of fine instruments which 
iSir Jagadis has inyeated lor bis inroshga- 
tious are themselves great contnbutiODS to 
science But these are iusigiuficant in 
comparison with his great discoveries in 
biological principles, namely, circulation and 
sensation in plant life 

Sir Jagadis has proved that the plant has 
a heart, and like an aniinars heart, it depends 
on stores of energy provided from ootside. 
Like animals, plants are depressed by bromide 
• and excited by stimulant? The mimosa, 
for instance, responds immediately to an in- 
jection of strychnia, which increases the 
pnmping activities of the heart. 

Sir Jagadis has not only proved that the 
iplant has a nervous system simiJ.ir to Uat 
52—7 


jr. so., PH. D 

in the animal, but also shown it to have 
reached a high degree of perfection, as 
marked by the reflex arc in which a sensory 
impulse becomes transferred into a motor 
impulse. He has been able to localise the 
plant nerve by two independent methods, 
namely, electric probe and selective 
staining. He has shown that the mimosa 
can be excited by an electric shock one 
tenth of the intensity that evokes human 
sensation In a thin leaf stalk the velocity 
of the impnlse is as high as four hundred 
millimetres per second, which is biger than 
the velocity in the lower animals, though not 
as high as that in the higher animals. The 
nervous impulse is about font hundred 
times qnicker than the movement of the 
sap. Sir Jagadish has also been able to 
produce artificial paralysis in the plant 
nerve and has invented a special apparatus 
to prove that there is also sleep or periodical 
insensibility aaiong plants Mimosa, for 
instance, falls asleep in the early hoars of 
the day. 

PRVCTICiL SlGXiriCAXCK 

Besides the establishment of the biological 
principles, there are also several practical 
aspects of his discoveries. The fact that 
drugs have mdentical effect upon plants and 
animals is of great significance upon the 
advancement of medical science. For instance, 
Sir Jagadis has made the discovery that a 
mimite dose of cobra venom would restore, 
tholite of a dying plant. Tlris discovery has 
opened np new vistas to medical experiments 
and researches. To a certain extent, animal 
vivisection* may be eliminated in physiologi- 
cal experiments. 

Not 111© least important is the effect of bis 
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experiments upon agricultural science The 
very fact that the growth of plants can be 
retaided or accelerated at will is of great 
importance in coutroUing many diseases of 
pfanfs and in producing fruits and flowers 
for desired time and inaiVet. 

Recoomtiov n\ ScirxribTs 
As early as 1901, Sir Jagadis was able to 
show before the Royal Institute In London 
that c\ery plant was excitable by electricity. 
Since then he has lectured on bis discoveries 
before practically all well-tnonn science 
associations in Europe and Anieiica At 
first his discoveries weie received with 
scepticism, but now they have teen nnivcr- 
sally accepted as biological principles ot 
great scientific value Some have called him 
the "Darwin of Botanv , while others have 
acclaimed him as one ot the greatest living 
scientists. 

Among his audience are to be foood the 
greatest scientists of the world Professor 
Eiustein, who n.is preseut. the other d.ny at 
his demonstrafiou in the rmversily of <?eueva. 
said tliat any one of hu luveutions and dis- 
coveries would win him a statue at the 
capital of the Longue of Nation* 

AoMis Ml I' nT nil Pi in k 
S ir Jagadis i* a recognised 1 gine in the 
world to-day lie ha* evpomided the princi- 


ples of bis discoveries to a largo public iii 
nniversilies and learned societies m .V«ia. 
Europe and Americ.t. flis instnuueuts and 
experiments have commanded admiratiou 
everywhere and his discourses and deniou- 
strations have been heard and observed with 
rapt attention, loud applause and high appre- 
ciation. All leading periodicals and ;oi)rn.iIs 
in Europe and .\merica. including those 
which once ridiculed him as an Oriental 
dreamer and Indian mystic, have published 
his lectures and demojsfrafion*, expounded 
his discoveries and their principles and 
recoguised their scientific value asd practical 
significance 

His contribution to science Ins brought 
home to many that scteoce is not the propertr 
of any one race oi nation It is neither 
of the East nor of the ITest, but the common 
achievement of ciuhsatiou to which all 
nations are more or le-s contributou Others 
have found m him tlie scientific culniinatioii 
of thirty centuries of spiritual culture of the 
Hindus He is both n m.vstic and a scientist, 
lie dreams of oneness of life in the divei'sity 
of forms, yet records his vjsjoa to thoiijillioufh 
of an inch It is thit which Ins led many to 
find lu Sir .l.igadis Chandr,i Bose a combuiatioa 
of an Eastern philosopher and a WC'.teTi) 
scientist 

Ocneta ingH'i, /'/V. 


A KESUMB OB THE RIEFIAN STRUGlUiE 

!h PRABIIAT S.VNYAL 


T-rririf fill uiieoaditiciaal surrender of 
\Y Sidi Mohaiimed Abd-el-Knm, on 
’ ’ Slav J(i. the last vestige of Jloroccan 
independence has \.inished The gallant 
leader ot the RilTs is now a pnsonci. 

Tlic courageous stnigglo of the Kiffs 
ngain't overwhelming odds \v.is an event of 
world importance The Ritlian war wa*. 
begun in J‘U9 when evacuation of the- Rifi 
territory w.as demanded bj Abd-cI-Knni the 
ruler of the tribe of Bern Warrngeli In the 
first fiha'o of the war— which might properly 
bo termed as the Spanish phase— military 
operations on n largo scale began to develop 
Knm’s repeated victories over the 


Sp-inisli aniiv shortly 'i-n-ed him to the 
position of a leader of a va't movement of 
dissident tribes and cimbled him to strle 
himself as the bultan of Morocco 

But Abd-el-Krims mihtarv prestige was 
roallv founded on a cnishing defeat inIhcfeJ 
bv him m*on the i^pani'li forces .at McIiIIa 
with tho help of a small band of BiQi.ins 
consisting of about 6000 men The leported 
Spanish losses in tho said batlb were TOGO 
billed and 20,000 pri'oncr- of wni ami the 
captnro of ,a large stare of r)un 1 tion^ It 
was the decisive 'victory of ^lelilh that 
made* Knm’s small force 'into a rillyicg 
centre for the Riflian inoveuicnt.' 
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This ivas followed bj- a period of gnerolla 
Marfare In 1023, Abd-tl-Krim proclaimed 
a holv war and started a general offensive 
which compelled the Spanish forces to retreat 
towards the coa«t Tliese milifaiy successes 
specnUs Klim’s victory at Sheshuan, dis- 
closed the utter incomnetence of the Spanish 
commanders m charge of the military opera- 
tions and resulted in flie establishment of 
Pnmo de Ki\era= dictatorsliip 



Md c’l-Kiim 

I.ii'O ipii fcicements weic sent ocain'«t 
the IMf' in rO-i ard rtimo de lli'era him- 
■-elf tool« comiraiid cf tl e ''panieh ainiv in 
Almocc’ But Ilgam the hpani-h foices 
'■i!('c''nc .1 hi’sif defeat at the of 

hrim at An nial lo-irp about 20C00 piisoncrs 
and a hrge stoic of iiiihtan snppl/C' (feneral 
di llucin then pursued a new policy by 
vliicii he ^ulerrd wirhdiawal of Spanish 
garn-ins from 'the admneed zone and 
e'tahh-hed a >erios of ‘sliorg bases' on the 
coa't lint thl^ policy was jneffectire and 
ttio ictieating Spanish armies were constantly 
harassed along tlie whole front, from 
''hC'hinn to Tetiinn, sufTcniig heavy losses 
in men and mimifions In Deceniher 1924 
the ^panisli outpost at Alcnrar-Sepnir on the 
tStrait of GihraUcr was c.iptured Spain’s 
Oder of pence ot tliis stage brole off as 
Abd-cl-Knro 'dcroaoded a war indcmaity of 


20,090,000 Pesetas and the evacuation of the 
entire Spanish Zone eveept the two extreme 
points of Ceuta and iTehlla 

Tliese events, uptil the end of 1924, con- 
cluded the Spanish phase of the struggle and 
Krira's success was further increased by the 
capture of Raisuli in January 1925 Eaisali 
was counted upon by Spam as a counter- 
poise to krims influence in Jforocco 

At this juncture Abd-el-Knm committed 
a giave blunder Before he had quite finished 
with Spun be flung himself against France 
All on a sudden the Riffiau forces raided 
the Fiench Zone in April 1925 and attached 
certxttt tubes which had been allies of 
Fiance lbi» marked the second phase— the 
Frei’cli phase — of tijo w-rr. The leasotj for 
hostilities against France iU3% be attributed 




to the occupation of the Ouergha Zone by 
the French forces m 1924 which resulted in 
the catting off of the Rillian tribes from 
their sources of grain supply.' But the 
RiOiaus continued to bo on the offensne 
The sifiiatjon took such a serious turn that 
Zitarshal Lvautey the Trench cormnandar 
requisitioned for roinforcemcDfs from France. 
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'Jlio ‘•y'^tcin of ‘>.oaHpreil milifary lusts’ «lilch 
liaJ b(Cn maintained iiy tlio FrenHi »« 
JI()rocc(t vas inadeqiiatu to lo.ht KrimV 
furco'' Witiiin a ‘■lioit tiino larRO couli»;jenU 
of ricnoli trimji''. 'uth modern cqnipuieDt', 
t'OiiKd into Morocco Ttio Trotieli military 
oiuraticifis «crr at (fic oiit^of fiain/icappetf 
on ncconnt of t!ic fact that Krim’s bi«o was 
'-Uiiatcd in flic Sit.inisli Zone. A secret 
.•i"Kcment n.-is cntcicd irt<* by Sfwn and 
Iiancf in June jis a result of wliicli a 
joint clUn-l\c under tlio command of General 
I’ctaiii was hunclied a;'amsl the Rifluns 
scjiK'O/int; them ftoin north to squUi As rams 
set in tlic oi'crations li.id lo he intetrupltd 
tcmi'oianlv \t tin'- sta;jc (Jiunnry IVhnnry 
J'2'j) Ahd'Ci-K'nm iu"otinti.d with (he 
I'lcnoh ROMriiment foi |)cace, which how- 
ever, broke oil M< in while Senator lulcs 
Slicfi who Jud '•iiccofded "MorshaJ J.vautev, 
was succo-sful in winmii!: O'cr some (ribis 
winch owed alUv'Hiw-*' I' Abd-el-Krim 

In the spiiiif; of militaiv opciations 
wore losiimi’d against the KifT' About 
150, OOf' Trench and Spnsalc'e and 100,000 
Spanish trofip^ marched nffauist a Rifl army 
con6’«tfn{r of l.'i.OOO JCffiihiK and '-'’'lOO »icn 
rocivitcd from .inu’up't incndlv lnl>c«nicn 
Tiieiraftct the 1 "\k‘ w.is ne\cr in doubt 
It W.S mortU ,i qucstiou of th< time the 
Fianco sii.iiii<.l, .iniA vuild requne to f'linj: 
their whole militais stiength to be-ir on the 
sitmtmo At till" 'tage, howe'er, a foima' 
peace cou/ercficc «ns held at Oued/da but no 
agreement could bo icached The Fmiico- 
Spnnish ad'auco was tlien lesnnied aud 
'Jarguisf the capit.il of Uiflim tiorocco was 
cajitured towards the end of May 
Aid el-l\iini evacuated the city .a»d a«ked 
foi .1 truce which was refused He was 
then compelJed to ‘unender 

Refer) lEg to Spanisli lo«scs id the war 
(he >'ew York Jlnahl obsenos '(the struggle) 
cost irapo'enslied Spam billions of pesetas 
and ter thousands of lives' 'The Spanish 
people’ remarked the Detioit ’’TV' 

-began to murmur ominously They felt 


that llieir money and t-iofr blood wore being 
wasted on an advcnfiiio of no rifal coi- 
siqiicncc to the n.ition " Regarding Fmncc 
the IVashfngton Jv'l remarks “it was difli- 
mil for France to vin the sj mpathy of her 
creditors while she was carrying on what 
w is really an fmperiafistic war in .Morocco" 

Rut Abd-cl-Krim need not bow his head 
ill shame. Jio made a good fight The Kor- 
foJk Yirgininii Pilot truly obsenes- 

"Xo glcry ran atlarJi to tlio vKtorv of I'lirop'^'s 
hfronccRt amy our a loose a.rgrcgition of Moon'h 
mountaineers Iff ere is nrv military glory lo l-c 
fl-'Stgned It invs Kifhoiit cfivffen/>» to Af-d-eJ-Krira 
and Jus Inl^Hmen, wfio for nrarlv two years 
pre-ented an efle tuo rcsiatmoe lo the lom! ined 
armus of mum and riante 'Dial he jjas finally 
IjCCJ} pinched into sat mi-sion n a ^^ctoTv. not lor 
suiienor fitrates' oore'en for RighL tuta'ic'orv 
for oumlior'. ' 

The Itifl lernlorv still remains n bone of 
eontcntioii and the Tn/ic, Fans corres* 
poodent strikes n true note when Jie says 

"Hie defeat of AM-rl-Knm and his sn'render to 
the French hooidalc hm and his dicam of empire, 
tut do noi li'ioKhtc .all the Hifljai prohlcn* Xow 
ilic <iiies(ion ntises a, u who will rule the 
territory in wIikIi the v. nifiuslied RifTisn Chieftwn 
liied to Kian In ^lll^ regon lies the Spaai-li Zine 
wliKh ''Poio holds for the pnri^osc of maintainm; 
order Last >oai the S ani'ii withdrew to the 
sra toird and indKaied tli j did not intend to try 
an' longer lo ecu,)'* the intcrio’- of their /one 
.Non the are lo a «oi ^uh-tesiotf cf the 

FfciHli IQ 'foiocco who theureticallj hare a pro- 
tectointe over the whole eoimhv 

'\thile at till' nmo ihct rcp aps. are no‘ rradr 
lo s" tbev should tase over .ill the Srsnisli Zone 
up to the seal-o'id whioii tie SpaniNli wirli to 
keep It !•> cntm'lv like!' tint they will ask for 
certain adjiistinenU to prevent a recurrence in the 
RifT of an effort to make trouble in the rest of 
Mniucoo 

'this I- not so simple as it may seem. There 
arc international agreementa which prevent bpam 
and Irame agreeios on .a new line Bntain ha> 
atwars opposed Fi-mces peffrng .anywhere near 
the shore-line opposite Oihraltar and she oppo-co 
that to-div Whether Britain would oppose moving 
the French line midway north remains to be seen. 

"The attitude of Itali and her failure to approve 
the latest Tangier arrangementa point to en inter- 
national ionf«rcnce which could consider the whole 
Moroccan problem including Tangier ” 
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O N the ere ot inj departure frmi Galcatta 
a representative of the "Free Press o£ 
India intervie^ved me. As parts of what 
I had Slid have been incorrectly printed in 
a Calcutta Daily, and possibly in some other 
dailies also, it is necesesry to correct the 
mistakes 

I had said . ’ India’s greatest contributions 
to the world ate not jute, tea, wheat and 
nee ' , hut the printer of the Daily has made 
me say, “India’s greatest eontributions to the 
world .are jute, tea, wheat and net’ ' "What t 
meant 13 that what India has contributed to 
the spiritual, moral and lotellectual, 
wealth of mankind is her greatest contnbutiou 
But the ouj'ssjOD ol the woid ‘‘nof’ mates 
me 8 .ay exactly the opposite of what I meant 
Another mistake made by the printer re- 
quires to be pointed out I had said 
“ludia can be a teacher, but Aie «hoHld be 
at the same tune much more of a learner 
The word “learner lin« been punted a-, 
"beater’, which lu the context nukes it uttf*! 
noDcense 

In spiritual and mouil culture lodn 
Ncaled greater heights aud dued deeper than 
,an> other country, bat lu othei things speak- 
leg generally, she at present lags behind 
I told the reproNenhafue ol the Fiee 
I’ress that I w,i- going abroad ‘0 leain, not 
to teach When I did so I knew, 0/ course, 
that even in modern times there arc Indmiu 
who Ime gone and still go abroad princip.ally 
to teach And it is not nierelv ii> things 01 
tlie spirit that India «f* 3 ds cat teae}2>’iv In 
scieiico also Iiidut has begun to tc.ich, hei 
outstanding seientific teacher being “'ll J C 
Bo-e 

t\ er since I left my home lu Oalcntta, 
India s dependent condition has weighed on 
my mind The niotor-c.ir which conveyed me 
to Howrah station was made in a foreign 
country The steamer which \v.as to carrj roe 
to Europe w.as not made in India, nor did it 
belong to .any Indian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany It was an Italian steamgy named 
That shows that it 13 not merely the 
Briti*liers. nho are misters of India, who are 
exploiting India bnt other peoples also are 
doing so I do not blame them at all. From 


I 

India one can make voyages to foieigo coun- 
tties to Butish, Italiui. Japiue--e and Fieuch 
steamer?, but, at present, there .ire no ludi.iu 
sfeamer-. in which we can cross the seis 
This IS not a meie sentimental grievance 
In ancient times the Hindus were one of the 
foremost sea-fanng aud colooisiug peoples 
of the world Even in mediaeval times and 
later there were hundreds of haiboui- which 
dotted India's long coast line Think what 
that meant economicall)-. intellectiwlly and 
'•irally. At that time the ship-biiildin'r 
ludustrv gave employiueof to thousands of 
•ncp. thus keeping their brains and hands biisv 
and feeding them'.elves and their families 
Then the occnp-itioa ot s,v]ng iras pro/itaWe 
Dot only from a pecuniary point of view, but 
made the people liardy. Jiiiug and entei- 
pnsiog The profits of the carrying trade, of 
carrying goods aod pi'seugers, remained m 
the country Even lo the divs of the Ei't 
India Companv, slups made in India sailed 
to Europe, and they weie considered stronger 
than similar vessels made in Europe 

\ll that IS now changed All classes of 
peopfe who were formerly engaged in 
ship-buildiog and navigation have now be- 
come farmers, peasants or landless Labourers 
As the Lind c-iDDOt possibly support such a 
large number of men. millions of Indians 
Iivtf in abject poverty Of cour-^e, it is not 
the loss of her 'hipping alone which has 
made ludui piur The rum of India's 
indigenous trade and Industrie-, has been 
the chief caii'e of hei poveity 

It IS not merely 'hf' efoncmic lo «5 that 
IS to be deplored The daring and enter- 
piise which charactcri'e 1 'Oa-faring people 
have also been to a great extent lo't And 
there has been intpllectual loss too Tor it 
IS not merely the liter-irv or the bookish 
professions that rtijmio intelligence Sliip- 
buildtog and mvigition aud other similai 
arts too require intelligence 

I have referred above to India’s depen- 
dence on other people for transport.ition. etc 
Educationally, too, 'he is dependent. In the 
steamer m which I was traiclliag, there 
were several Indian 'Students who wore goiP' 
abroad for education I know students from 
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One Earopean country ro to another, American 
students came to Europe and European 
students go to America for edncatton. That 
is good and necessary. But European and 
American students generally have facilities 
for the highest education in their own 
countries, and it is only when they specialise 
in a subject and wish to learn all that any 
other country than their own can teach 
nhout it, or when they wish to give finistsing 
touches to their education, that they have 
to go abroad Indian students do not possess 
similar facilities in their own country, and 
have often to go abroad for education of a 
hind which cannot be called very high 
Moreover, the books which our stodenls have 
tl read, for high edneation are all written 
in some foreign language or other We 
ought to have our own books 

We had a good contingent of Indian 
doctors on boardahip Four of them were 
Rockefeller scholars It is understood that 
411 X scholarships were offered, but the British 
Indian Government coaid not find half a 
dozen men to bestow these scholarships upon 
in a large country like India' So only four 
are going What is more tunny is that 
though one of the four will be concerned 
with malarial research and another with the 
■wholesale destruction of mosquito*, they do 
not belong to Bengal, which is the most 
malarious pronoce 10 India In fact, none of 
the four scholar* has been selected from 
Bengal That, of course, is not ray grievance 
For if si\ scholarships are offered for the 
whole of India, some province or other njo*( 
go without any What is amusing is that 
though things connected with malaru were 
to be studied and investigated, no one should 
have been chosen to do so from the province 
■which has suffered and is *till suffenog most 
from it 

I have said aboie th.it D.av)gatjOD requires 
intelligCDCO. Tins does net mean lh.at all 
navigators, or eien all captain*, po*se*s a 
high order of intellect I may bo esciiscd 
for retailing in this connection a trifling 
incident. Our good friend the Italian Consul 
in Calcutta gave me of his own accord a 
letter of introduction to the captain of the 
ship in which I was to sail. After boarding 
the steamer in Bombay harbour, I gave this 
letter to the captain with a “good raormug*’ 
He neither nodded, nor smiled, nor offered 
me a scat, nor said a word about the letter 
or its writer. During the eighteen days that 
I was in the steamer, he treated roe as an 


litter stranger — which no doubt I was ; Need- 
less to say, after the first day’s “good 
morning,” I made not the least sign of recog- 
nising him. I hope I was not gnilty of 
incivility. I have wondered whether the 
captain’s behaviour was not the symptom of 
a SDperior order of infelJect or courtesy or 
of mere c.aptaioUness. 

Eveept this incident with the captain, 

I was never in any donbt as to how to 
interpret the behaviour of others connected 
with the ship ; — they were clearly not dis- 
courteoQs And even if they had been, I 
do not think tbit wonid have given me any 
just cause for wasting ray time brooding over 
li For, if even those who do not bear the 
least political swav over India c.an have flieir 
lines of steamers carrving goods and pa«'en- 
gets to and from India whilst we hare none, 
is not that in so far as we are concerned, 
pirtlv a proof of undeveloped capacity, 
however temporary, and of abience of proper 
organisation ’ 

Tile steamer was clean. As to food, I had 
DO ide.a as t ) whether it was good or bad (a 
coraparisen wilh that of other line*. The ship 
had a gvmoasium and a muMC room with a 
piano. On seme nights there were bioscope 
entertainments, and on some dance and mtis{& 

In the gymjiasinm. tho«cused to riding, cycling, 
rowing, boving. etc. could have arlifleial 
sobstiliites for it Other* had Ihcir evercise 
br walking on the decks V’hen the sea 
wa* roHgh.it was onni«iDg to see how grown- 
up men w.alked Some spent their time 
partly >D reading magazines and books / 
spent some hours in reading a small boot on 
the theory of relativity and Bernard Shaw’s 
plav “Saint Joan' with its long preface 
Many pa**engcn patronised the b.ar rather 
a few Indians bcingaraong them, I am 
sorrv to sav. Betting of a somewhat inno- 
CHon* kind— a*, e g, bow many miles the 
ship would tr.avel during the day — also 
went on 

There was a wireless installation in t!io 
eteamer Some hours before entering Aden 
harbour I sent a message home by wireless. 

I did this because the steamer was evpected 
to reach Aden late at night and le.avo it 
before dawn In fact, however, it left Aden 
after day-break The wireless man told us 
one day — I believe it was on the Gth or 
7fh of August— that a mcs'.age was being sent 
in all directions relating to a lecture delivered 
by Sir J. C. Bose in Eogland. From whet 
I liea^, afterwards from the Professor, it was 
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flbout his lecture before the British Associa- 
•tioD. The wireless operator said another da^ 
that a message was being sent round aboat 
an address delivered by the poet Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. 

■We took seven days to reach Aden. 
The Indian Ocean was very rough owing to 
the monsoon, the spray sometimes reaching 
the uppermost deck. There was a distressing 
degree of rolling and pitcfaiog. With a few 
exceptions, the passengers all had sea-sickness 
and remained confined to their cabins. 
Having no previous etperience, I was afraid 
■of sea-sickness. But luckily, though I was 
probably the oldest passenger on board, I had 
not the least trouble ■, the Indian Ocean was 
merciful to me. I was told that I had still 
however to reckon with tho English Channel. 
But fortunately the Channel, too, was propi- 
tious. Let me hope that it will be merciful 
when I have to cross it again to-morrow. 

The colour of the waters of the ludian 
Ocean first made me realise why a voyage 
is spoken of as crossing the 'Eala panl or’ 
black water. The waters had an unpleasant 
deep black colour. The Indiau Oceau, to my 
unpoetic eyes, appeared like a vast cauldron of 
boiUngtarur pitch. Nearaodat Adenliarbour 
it was dull palegreeu. Afterwards in the Red 
■Sea the colour turned to a bright deep blue. In 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic loo the 
colour was blue And everywhere, when 
the crest of the waves broke into foam, 
there appeared to be a layer of liquid 
-emerald covering the waves, t could not 
perceive anywhere a speck of red in the 
Red Sea; it was blue tbroughont. During 
OUT voyage over the Indian Ocean wo did 
not ^ight any ship. Afterwards, wo saw 
several at some distance. The only living 
creatures we saw were some flying fishes 
and shoais of porpoises, and two birds when 
the ship was hundreds of miles from shore. 
I do not know whether they ever perched 
-anywhere on the ship, though we saw that 
they kept pace with it 

The heat when passing over the Red Sea 
has perhaps been exaggerated. During tb© 
-daytime, the heat was never oppressive, as 
on the deck we had always a strong breeze. 
Only on two nights I was very uncomfor- 
table ID the cabin. Some of the younger 
passengers slept on the benches on tha 
deck. 

There seemed to be a sort of caste 
disUnction on board ship between firet class 
and second class passengers, the arrange- 
53—8 


meats being all entirely separate, Though 
owing to age and weak health I had to take 
a single berth first class cabin, I did not 
like the distinction in all its details. 

It was at Port Said that I saw some of 
the ugly features of the customs rules. Some 
passengers lauded there for a short time and 
went into the town. At the gate loading 
from the jetty into the town the pockets of 
their coats and trousers were felt and 
pressed from outside, and some had to open 
and show their parses also. The town 
itself, so far as I could see, is not ugly. 
The shops are good. There are some Sindhi 
merchants there. The number of bookshops 
is not incoustderable. The books, maga- 
zines and newspapers are either English or 
French Tner© are a good many cafes or 
restanrants. The touts are a nuisance. 

I have forgotten to say that none of us 
landed, at Suez. From a distance the houses 
in the town appeared to me like big packing 
cases. On a nearer view the town appeared 
neat and orderly. The canal is not very 
broad. Ships pass along it very slowly. 

From before Aden and ever afterwards 
before enteriug the Mediterranean, the 
African and Arabian coasts were often 
visible They appeared to be mostly stretches 
of desert or barren rocks I saw the island 
of Perim from a distance. It is, of coarse, 
fortified and garrisoned by the British. 

When passing through the Mediterranean 
we saw some Grecian islands. When on the 
Adriatic we had frequent glimpses of the 
coast of Italy 

Life on the steamer seemed to me rather 
dnll and monotonons. One seems to lose 
all touch with human affairs and mankind 
in general. The sea gives one opportunities 
for reafising fhe refafivify of tfme, and even 
of space. Every day we had to correct oor 
watches. 

Living in solitude on land is quite differ- 
ent from living on board a ship in mid-ocean. 
A solitary landsman, unless confined within 
walls, can move in any direction he likes, 
and have the company of other men, or of 
birds and beasts, or at least of plants. Bat 
a passanger on board a ship is a .^prisoner for 
the time being. His liberty is gone. 

The Indian Ocean is vaster than the other 
seas we traversed But it was not the Indian 
Ocean that suggested to me thoughts of in'- 
finity. It was when the sea was calmer and 
the atmosphere, not hazy that the limitless 
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stretches of smooth water made ino thint ot 
infinity. 

Sometimes tfio smootlincss of the sea 
beemed almost to bo oily. 

Some Arab hawkers caroo in boat? and 
boarded tho steamer at Suez and others 
tried to sell their wares from the boats 
themselves. Tho things which they had to 
sell were mostly beads. The amount of 
haggling they went through was tremendous. 
An Arab camo on board at 8uez and leaped 
from tho highest deck bat ono into Ibo sea 
for backsheesh, and got a small amount from 
eorao of tho passengers. 

There wero some Arab deck psssengers. 
They did not at all impress ono as in the 
least superior to even tho poorest class of 
Indian Hlasalmans. Wo became acquainted, 
however, with one educated Syrian Arab nbo 
could speak French and a little English. He 
expressed a desire to translate tlie lectures 
on mysticism which Prof. S. N". Dasgoptawas 
going to deliver in America. He discussed 
8 little philosophy too with the professor. ' 


From tho Italian dock passengers and the 
lower orders of tho Italian crew, as well as 
the common people I saw at Venice, it seemed 
to mo that the Italians are not as well oH as 
the French and the English. Some of the 
Italian sailors had no shoes on, and some had 
old torn ones. The clothes and skin of some 
of Uicm showed that they did not usually 
bathe or wash their clothes. 

Wo were to have reached Venice on the 
IGth August, but we actually reached it on • 
tho ISth. Tho blame for the delay was laid 
on the monsoon. But after we had left the 
Indian Ocean behind, there was no strong 
wind at alL And in fact, the steamer never 
reached a single port at the time we were 
told beforehand (hat it would reach it. I do 
not know whether such unpnnctnality marks 
the voyage of all steamers even ia calm 
weather. 

Rsuajiikda CBiTTXRJen. 
London, Anpust 31, 1926 


PUBLtO opmox AND THE SOOIAL MtND 

Br KHAGSyDRAMATH SEX a. a 


T he mass of feelings which commonly 
goes by the name of public opioion 
has received a definite scientific inter- 
pretation in the term “social mind”, which 
is a more eomprehensire term than wbat 
jfacDongali signifies by the “Group Mind.” 
It is a recognised tenet of modern social 
sciences that human beings act in gronps or 
more accurately in “association ” Civilisation 
progresses by the progress of tho associative 
habit of mankind, by the development of the 
social impulses. It is a significant fact that 
the intellectualism of the nineteenth century 
has yielded place to the anti-inteliectualist 
movement led by Bertrand Russel. Graham 
Wallas and others; while on the other band, 
the theory of natural selection is being 
slowly bat unmistakably replaced by the 
theory of rational selection so far at least ^as 
the applied social sciences such as eugoDics 
and civics are concerned. Taken by them- 


selves, these two teodeucies may seem to be' 
mntaally exclusive and contradictory, bnt a 
deeper reflection will show that these two 
tendeacies are complementary and blend into 
one great movement of the modern age, 
namely the enormous development of asso- 
ciation as the leading factor in the progress 
of civilization. With the mastery of man 
over the elements of Xatnre and the gradual 
dissipation of the gloom of soperstition 
which bung round the daily toils of our rude 
forefathers, the theory of the survival of the 
fittest received a new interpretation and an 
objecrive explanation came to be attached to 
the term ‘fittest’ instead of the subjective 
explanation recognised in the field of pure 
biology. Survival value is now measured not 
ID terms of the physical being itself but 
in terms of the social values of diS'erent 
groups. Those groups survive within which 
the social instincts are stronger and the 
cooscioosness of kind more definite The- 
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colossal giants of the pre-historic ages of 
whom traces are still to be found are now 
extinct. It is the civilised man, pnny in 
comparison with those giants that has far 
outclassed his brother-creatures. Ereu among 
human beings, the fine specimens of rude 
cultore that are still to be found in caves 
and in the remote parts of the world are fast 
dying oat It cannot be said that they are 
dying out for want of food or physical health; 
it is simply because they have very low 
survival value. In other words, survival has 
no individualistic .neaning. It is essentially 
a social phenomenon and has a value so far 
as it is recognised by the group as a 
whole. We thus come to realize the Impor- 
tance of the association in the valnation of 
activities and to realize also the concept of 
survival as a result of this valuation. The 
anti-intellectualist movement of the present 
century rightly emphasises on those emotions 
and instincts which are both the result and 
the cause of association, and did a dis- 
tinct service to humanity by pointing out 
the errors and unrealities of a purely 
rationalistic philosophy such as obtained 
daring the last century. The complex of 
instincts and emotions that determines man's 
behaviour under stimnlus can in no circums- 
tances be eliminated in a consideration of 
the means of haman happiness. 

Thus human behaviourism is a synthesis 
of the rational and the irrational. It is 
rational so far as the cosmic process is 
eheched by the rational process, for instance, 
the modern movement for birth controi. 
It IS irrational in that all endeavours must 
have a social value, appraised and accepted 
by the group, and the group, it may be 
repeated, is never swayed by purely rational 
considerations 

We thus arrive at a correct estimate of 
the social mind. Professor Hobhouse thus 
defines and explains the term; "This term is 
simply an expression for the mass of ideas 
operative in a society, communicable from 
roan to man, and serving to direct the 
thoughts and actions of individuals. The 
kind of nnity which attaches to the social 
mind is not definable in general terms. It 
varies from case to case. In the more 
complex societies, there are for example 
many institutions, each with its distinct 
ethos, and the existence of this ethos means 
that the institution lays a plastic hand on 
all who enter it, and with greater or less 
thoroughness moulds their lives and actions.' 


As an individual may and probably does 
belong to more than one institution, he is 
subject to influences of this kind from more 
than one qu-arter. There is thus in a sense 
mors than one social mind that claims him, 
and this alone will suffice to warn os against 
the supposition that the social mind is neces- 
sarily something common, tor example, to all 
members of the same political community. 
Sacha community may, indeed, if highly 
developed, possess a very clear unity of its 
own. and enjoy a very distinct order of 
ideas, marking out the behaviour of its 
members in no nneertain fashion. But if 
highly developed it probably is the seat of 
many constituent institutions, each with a 
corresponding ethos, tradition or mind of its 
own, operating on its own members' in 
similar fashion. By the social mind, then we 
mean not necessarily a unity pervading any 
given society as a whole, but a tissue of 
operative psychological forces which in their 
higher developments crystallise into unity 
within unity and into organism operating 
upon organism.” • 

This passage from Hobhouse antfeipafes 
much of the philosophy of the political 
pluralists. My object m quoting .the 
above extract, however, is to show that the 
social mind is a complex of many influences 
It is thus a changeful dynamic eutity, 
varying with the nature of the influences 
which are at work at any given moment of 
lime It thus eludes any definite expression : 
the press and the platform are only so many 
indicators of the influences at work, they do 
not express the social mind. But here again 
we must differentiate the rational from the 
irrationM aspect of the formation of the 
social mind. The Press and the platform may 
represent, misrepresent or anticipate the 
influences that contribute to the formation of 
the social mind. Misrepresentation is an 
appeal to the irrational elements of hnman 
nature : anticipation is often a rational en- 
deavour to mould the social mind. The 
studies of Le Bon have thus first-rate 
psychological significance. 

The crowd mind is the social mind predo- 
minantly under the sway of irrational forces. 
It is a tragedy of the world that the human 
mind is more easily swayed by irrational 
elements than by rational thought, by 
the demagogue than by the philosopher by 


• Hobhouse ; Social Evolution and Political 
Theorr, 1922, pp. 97-9S. 
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nn appeal to tlio sentiment than by an appeal 
to reason. 

It cannot, of course, bo gainsaid that an 
appeal to tlio sentiment has often produced 
results which have been of immenso serrico 
to humanity. Hut scientists in search of 
data on nhich to build np the cdifico of 
human happiness cannot accept with any sclf- 
complaccnco such an ephemeral foundation 
of social behaviour as the passing humours 
of man. Tho anti-intellcctuaUst school has 
erred in this that they have in their rorolt 
against rationalism given undue prominence 
to fijo irrational aspects of human bcharioor 
and have in a way ignored the tremendons 
influence of tclic processes 

II 

Having thus known llie true nafore of 
the social mind, let us now see how it is 
reflected in human actiritles There Is a 
continuous selective process going on among 
themassof ideas operative in a given society at 
any given time, and boman activities to so 
far as they are not unconscious are largely 
coloured by this selective process. It is as 
a resdlt of this selective process that the 
social mind emerges It is tbu^ a product 
of the ruthless apphcatioa of the principle 
of rnle and sobordinatioo. Certain ideas weild 
a dominant sway over others — though the 
predominance is not always very eSectirely 
crystallised,— and come to be recognised as 
constituting the social mind. Similarly, in 
human association, there is always tne postu- 
late of organization and organization always 
implies the principle of rule and subordination. 
There is no real freedom of thought so high- 
ly priced by the school of 3Iill and Spencer. 

It is always an ideal which can neverbe 
attained in practice if human beings continne to 
be what they are. In the first place, thought 
is hide-bound by tho race, the region and the 
moment. Organisation is secondly, an in- 
evitable evilfff liuman beings are to progress 
at all) so far as the freedom of thought is 
concerned. If makes freedom the pre-emi- 
nently social qnality that it is. Bnt it also 
makes for a principle of rule and subordina- 
tion But we must clearly understand tho 
implications We do not necessarily mean 
that one dominant man like one dominant 
idea will kill and destroy the rest . far form 
it- We mean that it is only through 
the predominating members of the group that 
the group itself can have its being, otlierwise 
it becomes a pack liable to be blown over at 


the most frilling tempest Tho social mind, 
in practice, is thus tho product of the minds 
in interaction of tho prcdoinin.'int members of 
any group. By predomiuant members, it 
may bo repeafod. ivo do not necessarily mean 
members who are physically strong, or even 
those who nre very wise and learned bat 
members who have developed their social 
impulses in the highest degree, whose impul- 
ses and aspirations aro the impulses and 
aspirations of the group they belong to. 

.AH this implies n perfect and altroistic 
organization of the group. In fact, without 
trilling subordination of the many to the 
domination of the few, in the interests of 
the group there can be no true social mind ; 
and in so far as the domination is exercised 
in the interests not of the gronp, but of a 
section or class only, the social mind is 
corrupted, and there exists instead of a 
social mind n sectional zsiod or a class mind, 
if such words mav be used. The leaders 
of a group ipso facto aa$t identify fhenj- 
selves with the group they stand for. The 
gronp is simply a moral backgroand, it is 
the centre of the forces which fiod expres- 
sion in tbe fbooght and action of the gronp- 
leaders. As the natoro of the group is 
determined by considerations of tbe race, 
the region and tbe moment, or rather tbe age. 
so the leaders also stand as tbe faithful 
representatives of tbe race, the region and 
tbe age The last of these gives scope for 
the phsy of personality. We speak of the 
farsight of a leader. This way of estimating 
a leader loses sight of his essential quality, 
as tbe leader of the group. The word far- 
sight is a misnomer. If the leader sees 
what others cannot see or appreciate, he 
cannot lead the group until the contingen- 
cies arise Wise men make poor leaders : 
They contribute only a nerve, may be strong, 
towards the mating of the social mind. If 
however, they are entirely of a different 
vein of thinking from their fellowmea, so 
far do they exist outside the group and have 
nottiiDg in fact to contribute to tbe formation 
of the social mind. 

We thus see the role of the le.ider in 
the formation of the social mind. We now 
turn out attention to tbe common members 
of the group and see how their daily hopes 
and fears, their struggles and aspirations find 
expression in that psychological entity called 
the group mind. The masses hope and fear, 
straggle and aspire, it is the duty of tbe 
leaders to interpret these hopes and fears, 
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struggles and aspirations and guide them on 
to iiuitful results. Now what do the masses 
hope for and fear, struggle for and aspire 
after I Subordination may be altraisljc. 
Bnt these hopes and fears, struggles and 
aspirations are not obviously directed towards 
the attainment of some philosophic^ and 
therefore imaginary ideal of “common good ” 
These concern intimately the whole walk 
and conversation of individual human life. 
In other words, these are entirely the private 
property of the masses : and in so far as 
these are all or for a lat^ part focussed oa 
any one point common to all, so far they 
make for the emergence of a social mind. 
The masses are never a" a whole fired by 
idealism, except for brief scintiilating periods 
when histories of nations are made and 
unmade. Apart from any considerations of 
these exceptional periods, the social mind is 
thus no more abstract theory, but an Immen- 
sely practical product. The social miod 
consists of ideas that iiave the widest prac- 
tical application. It is dynamic and amor- 
phous in its early stages, no doubt, but as 
it develops by the interaction of minds, it 
crystallises and becomes a force of tremen- 
dous magoitode in the shaping o! human 
destiny. 

in 

Kow, in what relation does public opinioo 
stand to the social miod ? One should be 
warned against contusing the two words, 
public and social. The public is not a mere 
group or a social class. Its members belong 
to various groups and social classes There 
is thus a dashing of interests, an inferactioo 
of many social minds. It is only in the 
highest form of association in wiicb all the 
inWrests are evenly balanced, that anything 
approaching a unity of purpose can be 
found By public opinion, however, we pos- 
tulate a unity of views pervading a given 
society as a whole. It is a question how far 
public opinion, thus conceived, exists. There 
ate two objections against such a view. In 
the first place, there is no such unity, and 
there is, nor there can he, any real balandag 
•of interests of the different groups except on 
certain specific matters. Anarchists cannot 
be balanced against state-socialists without 
one or both of the parties ceasing to ^ 
itself. Secondly, _ the objection advanced by 
the political pluralists. They argue that the 
monistic state is a clever fiction, that the 
real state is essentially pluralistic. The 


Tarions associations within the state are real 
autonomous groups and the allegiance which 
a member of a group owes to his group is 
more real and effective than bis allegiance 
to a supposed entity called tne state. Hence^ 
it is tii3 group mind or the social mind 
which has any real existence, and public 
opinion representing a unity pervading 
society as a whole is a fiction which is tole- 
rated by sufferanca. It is precisely for this 
reason that Professor Hobbouse dropped the 
term general will in favour of the term 
social miod. “The general will”, says he, 
“is an entity not always to be discovered, 
and the use of the term leads to the most 
inhnman torture of evidence to prove that 
there is a generality of will where there is- 
none.” {Ibid, p 97 foot-note). 

We must note, further, that the social 
mind though changeful and dynamic has an 
clement of perm.'ineDce and pervasiveness, 
“it covers all those modes of action that the 
existing constitution of society dictates, all 
the institntioDS that it maiDtains. all the 
customs that it prescribes” (to quote- 
Hobbouse again). It is changeful and dyna- 
mic so far os tbe social constitution is- 
changeful and dynamic But public opinion 
has no clement of permanence Even if a 
parlicnlar policy be favoured by public opi- 
nion for a period of say, two hundred years,, 
we cannot be sure if it is due to any ele 
ment of permanence lo publiq opinion There 
is nothing in the constitution of the public 
which warrants us to conclude that its opi- 
nion has any determinant which even for 
practical purposes may be regarded as con- 
i>taDL 

But the word public has received a new 
cooDotation in practical life. It means the 
largest group in the State, the political com- 
tuuoity or the State ifseU. The existence 
of a purely political community is absurd so 
far as the modem states are concerned. The 
Hellenic ideal seems to have been lost to the 
world for ever The state as the type of 
centralised autWrity exists no more. Delegation 
or decentralisation of its powers and functions 
has replaced the old world ideal of a cen- 
tralised authority Hence groups have come 
to play an evei-increasing part in tbe life of 
the community, and the public means nothing 
more or less than the majority of the groups 
combined for the time being. There are a 
few here and a few there who have made 
politics their life-study. The politics such 
asAnstotls and Plato taught and such as the- 
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Wpslistic Rfiiisht to Inciilcati* 

Hut tho r^^o of tlie new I'sycholoRy pf*Inti to 
11)0 »tcrnfact that the Rrent «>f mBnllod 
nrr* swayfij morn hy thn ink-r<*slso/ Iho proup 
than ill thp Internst'S of the no-caniHl fitate. 
’Puhllc ci'lnion, thu«, has scarcely any value 
as a realistic study. 

Tho fault of the upholders of tho pluralistic 
theory of tho state lies in tliis that thorn arc 
Sonio milters common to all the croups, so 
that the inomberR of all tlio croups toRcthor 
form a community political for tho purpose 
under view, Krerj* c^oup, for instacce, is 
Intircsted In the maintenance nf law and or- 
der, save perhaps a necliWo minority who 
depend too mucli on tho altruism of mankind. 
So far as lhr«e matters are coneemed the 
‘puhlic* is in need of somethinc like 
.1 auper>at«ociat]on capihio in tho dis- 
charce of its duties, of oier-ridinc tho claims 
of other croups organized within the state. 
It is not ray purpose to cnoracrate or 
•give an oThaustno l/st rf all (be topics 
which come wuhm tho purview of State 
action lisw and order stands as the typo 
of all tho topics Tliero is a social mind 
in tho sense of a ccoorai «iH with reference 
lo these topics, general or common to all 
the croups. The moral sanction which tho 
State has beliind its reculative activities is 
the mor.i! ssnction alTorded by ait the croup* 
tORother. irrespective of their particular crew- 
"There is no ciashioR of interests no cotlKiou 
of motives so far ns these matters are cou- 
cemed. and everyouo is a citizen of tho 
Stale. Tho will of the State is here tho will 
of the individual person and we need not 
<nter into any nsele«s controversy as to 
whether a law is the prodnet of a sovcreiRO 
will or is objective Duguit, for instance, 
maintains “that there is a rule of law above 
tho rulers and tho ruled , a rule which is 
compulsory on the one and on the other ; 
.and we hold that if there is sneh a thing as 
sovereignty of the Slate, it is jundically 
limited by this rule of law.’’* These rules of 
law are DolhioR but what Duguit caHs 
“guaranteed norms”t and which represents 
•tho element of permanence, already referred 
to in the social mind. Be that as it may, 
the State cannot be regarded but as a collec- 
•tivo person so far as topics like Jaw and 
order are concerned. Here there is no 
opposition between tho individual and the 

* liCoa "Duenit : L’Etat. § 17S. 

+ Ibid, § 101 . 
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collective interest ; and there is a very real 
puhlic opinion in far our of or against the 
the State in cs«e as the State undertikes or 
refuses lo undertake its essential /uncfien*. 

Tills does not carry us very far in our 
everyday^ conception of public opinion, no 
doubt. This is because in our everyday use 
of the term wo confound pablic opinion with 
what really is (ho social mind or the group 
mind. Wherever wo refer to public opinion, 
wo refer in most cases to tho mind of the 
{ntcrcstci! group, and words like tho pictnre- 
ROioR public, football-going public, tho read- 
tog public aro not rare. There is only one 
exception to this, namely when (ho tyranny 
of a particular group exasperates members cf 
the other groups. People may bo excused 
if they ray that public opinion is strong 
against that group. IJnt we lacsf note that 
what is called 'public' hero is nothing but a 
temporary combination of a large number of 
groups and its opinion may not reflect a 
permanoDl social altitude, ffepetitloa like 
imitation hardens social behaviour and raises 
it into a standard ; tha«, repeatedly expressed 
public opinion leads lo tho formation of a 
social mind. 

IV 

The next problem which we are to discuss 
IS whether public opinion or the social mind 
IS au iodependent psychological entity. The 
behaviour of the crowd first suggested this 
question to the mind of the student of social 
theory. A member of the crowd often 
behaves very dilTercDtly when in the crowd 
than when outside it A man loses bis 
rational being in the being of (be crowd 
Shakespeare who had a perfect knowledge of 
human psychology has beautifully illustrated 
fhisa'ipect of human behaviour, when in crowd, 

ID the mob-scene in Julius Censor. WjJhin one 
hour, (he crowd swung from one extreme of 
opinion to tlieother.andapplauded both Brutus 
and Mark Anthony Tbe crowd mind is specially 
evident during periods of unrest, social and 
political The days of (he French Revolution 
coDStituted one sneh remarkable period, and 
the phrase tox popHii tox dei has been 
handed down to us as a glorious enpbemisin 
India, of the present day, also has entered 
u)rf>n such a period when people have lost 
their self-confidence and are borne along 
like feathers on the currents of crowd-mind. 
Slcmbers of a crowd seem to be acted on 
by an external force, or by an external 
agency, cf nnusnal magnitode. The army 
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in action inspite of its organization is always 
a crowd with an unusually powerful crowd- 
mini A soldier under its influence does 
not hesitate to commit crimes the rery con- 
templation of whose magnitude sends a thnll 
of horror through his heart when the magic 
of the battle-field is removed. The reason 
is that the crowd appeals to the purely 
irrational nature of man which thoronghly 
hypnotises his reasoning faculty. Beason 
wages a perpetual war with un-reason for 
the mastery of human heart and it becomes 
a tragedy when it has to acknowledge a 
complete defeat. 

The crowd-mind, however, is an excep- 
tional phenomenon. The social or the group 
mind is a very different thing from the 
crowd-mini The social mind is a moving 
equilibrium, it is a function of the social 
constitution It has a social will and it has 
all the psychological attributes of the lodid- 
dual will. It transcends the individual will, 
however, only in this respect that it is not 
realized in the miod of auy single lodtridual 
yet it is evident that it cauoot have its basis 
elsewhere than in the individual mind. It 
is the individual minds in interaction that 
produce the social will exactly as it is in- 
dividual ideas in interaction that results in 
the individual will Tbos the social mind 
cannot be called an independent psychological 
entity. As we have already said above, the 
social mind is not a mere philosophical 
abstraction. It is the parent of the traditions 
which are fixed standards of social values 
but allows conscious endeavour to interpret 
or mould them in terras of the race the 
region and the moment 

About the comparison of the social mind 
with the individual mind, and the psycholo- 
gical chaTsctetistics of the tenser, isach has 
been said * It has for instance, been argued 
that “the collective presentation is formed 
by a fusion of individual minds Bat 
‘fusion’ is a thing not yet discovered by 
psychology, not even by psycho-analysis, 
even in the ‘complexes’ each instinct is dis- 
crete in its functioning, it can be reinforced 
and inhibited, but with ‘fusion’ with another 
it cannot produce a new instinct with 'a new 
line of behaviour ”+ Dr. Carr takes objection 


• See a very able Article on "the Group Mind” 
by Pro!. Dhnrjati Prasad Mukherjee, in the Irufum 
SocioloQtcaX Beneio, Vol. I. No. 2, the Organ of the 
Lucknow University Sodotogioal Assodalion. 
published periodically, 
t Ibid, p 116 


even to the word ‘interaction,’ because by 
mind he understands a self-acting and non- 
interacting thing. There can be intercourse 
of minds, no doubt, and this intercourse of 
minds is “independent of time and space and 
is purely an ideal relation between minds 
which involves no identity of content and' 
no interchange of energy.” MacDougall 
believes that the group is entirely a psycholo- 
gical phenomenon and believes that the group 
thinks, wills and acts. The idea of the 
group, however is not without but within the 
individual mind, and the process of its for- 
mation is psychological andean be interpreted 
only in terms of the mind. “The individual' 
never constructs physical society deliberately, 
society is prior to the individual bat the 
individual juiod is prior to the concept of 
social mind”* 

The social mind cannot be superior to the indi- 
vidual mind because the end of humau life 
13 thedevelovroentof personality which creates 
and re-creates the traditional values, so the 
coatiouity or the peTpstantioa of the social 
miod IS not lodependent of the individual 
but IS entirely dependent on individual ac- 
ceptance and individual modification on what 
Professor Hobhouse called traditionalism. 

To regard the social mind as an indepeadent 
psychological entity has as parallel in politi- 
cal theory in the conception of the monistic 
state, as an independent political entity. The 
monistic state is a re-orieotation in the terms 
of Ronssean and Burke of the mouarchic 
absolntism as taught by Hobbes and Bodin, 
or by the theological school. The emergence 
of associational hfe within the state after (he 
industrial Revolution has made the one as 
erroneous as the other. As in political life 
the real centre of activity is the group, so 
la the matter af social theory, wo ojaaot Jose 
sight of the individual mind When Aristotle- 
taugbtthat oiauis by nature a political animal, 
he did not mean that man is to sacrifice his 
self or personality to the altar of a hypothe- 
tical society. No claim of a society can be 
tolerated if it has no refiex in the needs of 
its member, in other words, a social claim 
mast have Us origin in individual need. 
Pnblic opinioa, simil.irly, if its wants- 
to be of any real force must be really 
public, and the opinion must be real and 
effective 

The social mind is independent in so far 
as the intercourse of minds is independent 
of time and space A man, psycbologicalJy 
• Ibid, p. IIS, 
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and physically is never bora with an 
open mind. He is born into some family. 
Some social class and some political 
community. He is born into a social and 
political “heritage” this heritage consists of 
the traditions of his family, of his class and 
of his community. Directly a man is bora 
he is faced with customs and standards set 
up by his forefathers, andcrystalhsed by the 
hoary ai^tiquity of age. J\o ciriJizaOon has 
ever been so burdened with precedents, cus- 
toms and traditions as the modern civilization, 
and none of the modern civilisations are so 
old as the Hindu civilization. On every 
<Iuestion and problem Iitely to arise in life, a 
Hindu is faced with answers given and solu- 
tions premeditated and attitudes fixed from 
which there is no escaping for the ordinary 
indnidual. It requires the greatest moral and 
mental effort to do away with these fixed 
standards of morality. The transitional age 
is usually marked by efforts at a recreation 
of the traditions and customs in terms of 
• modern ideas Thus the social mind as an 
independent psychological entity is not a 
■ fiction of philosophy, only a misleadiog ex- 
planation of our social inberihioce. 

We should not and would not distort 
evidence or facts to show that the decision of 
the social mind is cne in which everyooe of 
the group participates, far less agr*^. Wo 
have already noted the role of the leader In 
the formation of the social mind • we have 
also referred to the binding force of custom 
and of ft fixed social attitude against which 
there are many ininJi which are constitu- 
tionally incapable of protesting For them it 
may secni in either case that Iho social mind 
is something like an independent external 
force. This however may explain tho fact 
but does not explain what is really important, 
viz, the process. If wo study the process, 
ignoring the exceptional ca*e of the hypnotism 
of tfco crowd-mind, wo will see that the social 
idea has its origin in (he individual mind, and 
irrespective of the fact that mental intercour-o 
transcends timo and space, it is nota separate 
entity governing the social rehitions of man- 
kind from without Man is too rational to 
bo governed by a power from wilhont which 
totally denies his rational existence Tbcaimof 
all institutions after all is the development of 
personality and the history of mankind showa 
that mankind has always refused to take 
orders from .an externa! agency which docs 
not admit of any rational jodgiccDt of 
value®. 


V 

The one and the single purpose of this 
essay has been to worn the re.sder against 
any uncritical assnnipfion of a divine natnre 
for toz popiiU, and the social mind. We 
should always be on our guard lest we mis- 
take the crowd-mind for the public opinion 
or the social mind. We ^ho^^!d always bo 
warned against taking anything as a “settled 
fact” The world progresses by change ; an 
organism change ; an organism changes -from 
within. The social mind being an organic 
prodnet must change from within to keep 
abreast of (he march of events, however 
painful the process in the initial stiges 
might be. A community which is so hide- 
bound by customs and traditions as to make 
any change impossible is doomed to stagna- 
tion and death because change in the sense 
of adaptability is the very principle of life. 

With the enormous f,3C)]itjes which the 
modern world affords for the free communi- 
cation of ideas and scotiments leading not 
unoften to mental anarchy, and wffh tho 
extcDtion of tho suffrage based on a wrong 
principle of represenhstioa, the idea por 
l>optili I ox rffi has come to bo regarded as 
ail axiomatio truth. A public opiniou, in tlio 
sense in which wo have used tho term, is 
really something divino if it is real and 
goDuin© But what wo call public opinion 
in a modern democratic state siiffors from 
two serious defects, because in tho first pliec 
wo conceive of public opinion ft's representing 
a unity pervading societv as a whole, which 
under Iho modern plur.ili'stic organisation of 
tho slate is an unreal assumption ; and 
secondly, the omorgonco of party caucus or 
machine in politicil life and (lie c.iso with 
which public opinion can bo ninnufaclurcd 
at will strike altlio root of the whole concep- 
tion of pnblic opinion as wo commonlv 
understand, iL riibfio opinion has received 
ascientific I'nterprchttfun m the conception of 
tlio social mind which by its very nature 
cannot be manufactured and set to '-orktipon 
human beings from outside. Underlying the i 
conception of tho social mind is the idci of 
Iho group The group ide.s is tho maJaspring | 
of *11 social activities of the present d.iy ; I 
(hero is everywhere a delimitation of the I 

sphere of the 8t.a(o in favour of corporations f 

and municipalities. 1 

Hut U)o group idea iisclf has a fendeno.v | 

to become tyrannical. Wc bavo in the par- | 

suit of material wealth exchangeJ riavery to | 


A Gold'Piatcd Bronze Imase 

IReccntiy dieoovor^ m Mahastaa in Bcwra (Nonli Honiral) and kept 
VarcDora |{«icand) boacty’s Mqscuri at liajshahi] 
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a Immao despot into slavery to a mechanical 
■‘organisation.” Organization now controls 
human beings instead of human beings con- 
trolling organization. The Press in modern 
countries lile England and the IT. S. A. is 
thoroughly organized, one might say, excessive- 
ly organized. The social mind accordingly 
snffers from organization in so far as it is 
barricaded with artificial frontlen-, damping 
free expression and communication of thought 
and placing healthy criticism under an in- 
terdict. WJial is wanted is freedom from 


all theso restraints, freedom from the trammels 
of an artificial public opinion setting up 
artificial codes, standards and traditions, free- 
dom from excessive organization. Organiza- 
tion is necessary to avoid dissipation of 
energy, \rhea and where is there an excess 
of organization is to bo determined solely 
with reference to tho real condition of any 
partimiiar society. And tho solo aim for 
every member of the community ought to be 
to subordinate organization, however, efficient, 
to the development of t)io buinau Personality. 


A GOLD-PLATED IIROtNZE FnOM'MAIIASTflAN 

Bv X. 0. MAJUMDAR. v a., i*. n. ^ 

C»r<i/or, of llic Vnremira Hcsrarch Soclritj, Itajslialii. 


A I cry interesting bronze image, of which 
illustrations are published hero for the 
first time, was discovered sometimo ago 
on A mound near the rillago of Mabasthan 
in tho District of Rogra (Korth Bengal). The 
mound is locally known as Dalai l)hap and 
situated immediately to the Sv'est of I’alasban. 
one of tho many hamlets which he in a belt 
aionnd Idahasthan. Together with these it 
formed in bygone days part of an enormous 
city overlooking a tract of land watered by 
the river Karatoya. The site of this ancient 
city, which is generally identified with 
Pandravardbans, is studded with a very 
large number of high mounds and tanks, and 
abounds in architectural and sculptutal xe:- 
mains. Amongst these relics, which have 
hardly yet come to the notice of scholars, 
attention may here be drawn to a stone 
lintel carved with Dhyani-Buddha figures, 
lying in the Public Library at Bogra. On 
grounds of art, it cannot be earlier than the 
I’ala period, and it testifies to the existence 
of a Buddhist estafaJishmeot at Slabastban. 
From the occasional find of gold coins of the 
Gupta Dynasty e. g., of Chandra Gnpta IT, at 
and near Mahasthan and the discovery of the 
image under leview it may be inferred that 
the city which once stood on the site was as 
old as the 5th Century of the Christian Era. 

Soon after its discovery the image was 
brought by a villager to Hr. Prabhas Chandra 
54—9 


Sen. B. [*, of Bogra who perceived its impor- 
tance and intimated to Komar Sarat Kumar 
Roy, President of the Varendra Research 
Society that he arranging to hare it 
aeqaired for the Society’s Sluseum. According- 
ly 1 was deputed to Bogra in September last 
to take charge of the image, and thanks to 
Mr. Sen. I was able to bring it over to 
Kajshahi without much difficulty. 

The figure is lu tlie round measures 
2 ft 9 Ins. in height, its greatest width 
being 9 ins. There are two tenons attached 
to the feet, but the pedestal into which it 
was morticed is missing. It represents a 
standing male figure with two hands. The 
lower pottioa ot the right hand has d^- 
appeared and that of the left hand from the 
wrist downwards was found detached from 
the body. The figure has matted b.iir tied 
up in a knot on tlie head and falling in wavy 
locks over the breast and shoulders. In 
front of the knot is placed a ratnmtnro seated 
figure in the Earth-tonching attitude (blizimi- 
sparsa-jmniia}. The presence of this figure 
makes it certain that the image is a re- 
piesentation of Bodhisattva Hanjesri one of 
whose distinguishing features in iconography 
is bis coiffure bearing the effigy of Akshobhya 
readily recognised by the Earth-touching 
attitude. Tie right hand of Jlanjusri is too 
far gone, but from what is loft of it, it is not 
difficnlt to imagine that it most probably ' 
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oxhibitcd the Vn>a<Ia or 'U>o Loon- 

atlitudo' ut found in certain speesmoas 
of Jlaojusri (c. k, I ndian 3Iuseum. N. S. 2073). 
But UDliko tlioso tlio present imago does not 
Carry a lotus-stalk in )iis left hand, althougli 
tlio arrangement of fingers, it should bo noted, 
is identical in both tho cases. 

Across the upper half of tho body is a piece 
of ullariija or ‘scarf which pa.ssing over tho 
left arm is made to fall at tho back. The lower 
half of tho body is clad in a garment which 
terminates a littlo above tho ankles and shows 
two conical projections on tho right and left 
legs. The cloth is tied round tlio waist below 
tho na^cl and kept in position by means of a 
doublo-slriugcd girdle. Tho end of the gar- 
ment, which is in folds, nangs between the 
two legs reaching as far down ns the ankles, 
and is treated in a zigzag fashion. On the 
left shoulder thofiguro wears soiuctliing like 
the sacred tiiroad marked by a thick wavy 
line. Tho ears, which arc decorated with 
plain tops, are ox6cutod in a realistic nianacr 
and do not touch the shoulders as m mediaeval 
representations. Tho figure has open eye-lids, 
the eyes being inserted in silver as in a brass 
Buddha from Kangra (Vogel. A S R, 1904-5 
p. 108). The pupils are w ell marked. The 
tm nil marks on the neck ate very prominent 
and the face is made fleshy and roundish 
ia appearance with fully expressed thick 
lower lip. 

The whole figure is well-modelled not 
excluding even the feet and has a simple and 
naturalistic air about it for which we look in 
vain in mediaeval sculpture. The close-fitting 
drapery and the general style of the image 
are again characteristic of Early Gupta Work- 
manship. The paucity of ornaments is re- 
markable. Two ear-tops and a girdle are alt 
that the artist could offer for the embellish- 
ment of his figure This is a great contrast’ 
to tlie inordinate taste for over-ornamentation 
and complexity of design which become pro- 
minent factors in all artistic attempts of a 
later period 

The techniQue disphiyed by the artist in 
tho making of the image calls for a few re- 
marks. It was cast in bronze of which cop- 
per was evidently the chief ingredient and 
tho process of casting must have been something 
akin to what is generally known as the etie 
'perdue The broken hands have brought to view 
a portion of tho inner side of the object and 
revealed that, like tie dossal Buddha of the 
Gupta period from Siiltangunj in the 


BIrniinghanj Museum, U consists of a solid 
inner core niid an outer encasement (Smith, 
History of Fine Ail, p. 172). Tlie core was 
madoof non-ructallic substances like husk 
etc. which in the process of casting assumed 
a charred character and blackish complexion. 
A kind of black substance was found iodide 
the Sultangunj imago (J. A. S. B, 1604. 
pp. 300-7) and a similar material came out of 
tho broken loft hand of the Mahasthan imago 
in course of cleaning. As regards casting 
tlio system at present in vogno in Nepal may 
be compared. Jfy informant Ifr. Bhikhuraj 
who bimscif owns an image factory in 
Nepal described tome (Jie main outlines of 
the process as follows Prepare .a wa\ 
model of the object to be cast in metal. 
Miv cowdung with fine clay and apply t\lo 
or thiec coatings of it all over the model. 
Dry it la open air in the shade. When it 
13 dry apply a few coatings of fine clay 
mixed with husk to the model. Dry it 
again aod then fire it on logs of wood. Tho 
wax niclls awaj io heat through a hole, 
leaving a vacuum. Pour tlie molten mctnl 
through a hole into tlie vacuum and when 
cool icmovc the clay oncasemont. Fiaish it 
olT With a chisel. This however would not 
explain the oxtsteDCc of a Don-metallic inner 
core io tho MahasthRQ and Sultangunj images 
for which probably a aomewhat niodiftod 
method wos adopted. 

are not yet m possession of .vny 
definite knowledge of the method of 
preparation of the amalgam and of the 
respective proportions of the alloys. lu 
India the amalgam is supposed to be of 
AslitadfiaUi ot “Eight metals” But other 
combioatioos appear nho to hare been in 
vogue. Two texts known from MSS kept in 
the Bibliotheque Natiooale of Bangkok in 
Siam respectively deal with the manufactare 
of Brahmanic and Buddhistic icons and give 
the proportions of metals used in the 
amaigam. It is of three kinds, uaialoha, 
sallaloha and panchahha. According to 
3L Coedes Wronxes Kfimers, 1923, p 15) the 
proportions are as follows: Kavaloha-. (a) 9 
parts gold, h parts silver, 7 parts copper, 

6 parts zinc, 5 parts mercury, 4 parts tin, 

3 parts iron, 2 p.uts bismuth and 1 part 
lead ;(b) Equal proportions ot gold, silver, 
zinc, mercury, tiu, iron, bismuth, and' lead, 
and copper ad hbitttm — Sattaloha'. 7 parts 
gold, 6 parts silver, 2 parts copper, 4 p.arts 
zinc, 3 parts meicury, 2 parts iron and 1 
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part bismuth,— PiiMcAii7o?«a o parts Rold, 4 parts 
silrcr, 3 parts copper, 2 parts mercury, and 
I part Iron. The texts I'ust mentioned were 
probably ba'sod on Indian oriRinals nhicli 
are noir missin;’. It appears that in Sbam 
the proportion of Rold was the dclenninin]; 
factor in the preparation of tho amalgam. It 
is however, doubtful whether gold wa'» 
really used in such largo quantities. 

IVhat raak'cs the ifnago specially interes- 
ting and gives it n unique place in the field 
of Indian bronzes is that it is plated all 
over with gold. Tho gold plate which 
nny be somewhat thinner than an eggshell 
has crumbled ofT In a good many places 
owing to the "car and tear of time. But 
suOicjent traces still remain to show lh.at 
the fignre must ha\c been a groat bc.aaty in 
its original condition Oilt bronre images 
ore well known in the Lamaistic J^chool 
(Waddell, Lawnisnu p. 320) and the Vewan 
nrtjsts )).ave prcscnetl to this d-iy their 


traditional method of gilding bronres which 
was brielly describcil to me by Mr. 
Ohikliuraj. On (he chiselled smooth surface 
of imago they apply a preparation of mer- 
cury and then n qufl«Miquid p.iint of which 
the chief ingredients arc gold dust and 
mercury Finally tho imago is heated In 
cowdnng fire and the gold plntiog thus 
sticks permanently to its surface. The 
system of goH pI.afiDg of images was 
probably introduced into Siam sometirao 
after tho 8th Century A D. In some of 
the broken Khmet bronres, especially in 
Iho folds and creases (e. g, of tho drapery) 
reprevenfed on them there haro been 
fonnd traces of a gold encasement 
(Hro>i:e* Khmrrs, pp. 15-10. Tlie 
discovery nf a cold-pl.ited bronze of the 
Gupta pi'riod m India now Indicates that for 
(his technique at any rafo tho K’hmcr 
artists were probably indebted to (he great 
Indian masters 
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{Vihftthon li iitUiiM f<jr the of inatvurariet, rrrDrs of faet, tUarJi/ errontous t^eu•s 

mifrfprtstnialion*, tie , vi the orujniol eontnbuUon*. ami tdilorvtU pxtbhaml m this /lerwe or m 
qlher paptra rulteainij tl. As twnoiis opinion* moy reasotvibl’j he Md on the same rifyevf, this stehon 
w not meant for the Otriny of aueh difftrenres of opinion. As, oifinff to the kindness of onr nimifroiM 
confninlor*, we are a/imy* hard pressed for spoor enlies are requested to be good enough alicaqs to w 
bnef and to see that irhaterer they wriM m strsetly to lAe point. Genernlhi. no cnlwjwi of repeics and nqtiees 
of bosks « vuhluhed. Writers art requested not to tJtred the timil of five hundred irorrfi.— Atiilor 
77ie Jforfmi Jtcrieio. 1 


Cooeb-Behar Affairs 

The comment nncl criticism aoction (pkc 092) 
of the Juno i«sno of tho Modem Ifevicir cootiins 
a letter from a resident of Coocli-fWuir written 
from Cooch Dollar -which contradicts some of tlic 
statements made m “a letter of the state authorities 
(fwtreney Conncif) of tho Cooch-Uchar State reeard- 
inc the appointments of N.swabzaila Atnlal Karim 
Khan and 2»awab Khasru .lunR’’ pulihshed in the 
.'lay issQo of the Jlodeni Dcrjcn' i\nd the“yot<j on 
Cooch-Detiar affairs” at pair*' 747 of the same issue 
asks tho state authorities— "What have tho Jalter got 
to say now ? Jf they have any answer Jet- them 
also fortify themselves by nientioniDK (he date of 
tho late Alaharajah’s death ’’ 


Tlie Cooch-Deiiarees and those coDceraed id 
Cooch Behar nffiirs are anxiously waiting for an 
answer from tho State authorities Mill you.l>e so 
kind as to puhhsli the answer, if yon have got 
one. to these uuestions and relieve the Cooch- 
Deharocs from anxieties e 

Mar I also ask hero if the Cooch-Behar Stale 
.authontios will plainly and l-oldly say whether 
Niwab Khasru Jung h the same Krson as the 
*’Xatjvc” Secretary to Jlr. A. m tjje sen^tiqna 
Cheque law Suit "Mr. RobiMon vs. Jlialand Bank i 
And if this is Inily answereil every other thing 
will be a-s clear as daylight. 

One interested in Coocli-Beliar atlairs. 
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Eemedies for Snake-Bite 

The Prabiiddha Bhdrat gives ixs au account 
of a case of Snate-Bife Cure uhich deserves 
the attention of all medical men We are 
told : 

^owhere else than in India does the number 
of deaths from snafce-bite amount to such a large 
fimre. ^etvs papers’ and periodicals publish manj 
advertisements of infallible’ remedies for snahe- 
bites, scorpion-stings etc. It is well-known that 
not all the p~aises suns over these remedies are 
found _to be based on actual merit. Another diffi- 
culty 19 that these advertisements do not reach the 
poor and isnorant villasers who suffer most from 
such accidents. Wiat we shall write here will not 
also reach the villaccrs, but as our remedies are 
very siniple and univer^lly available, alxolutelr 
free of cost, we would reone't our readers, out 
of. puiely humanitarian motive® to experiment 
with the remedies that we shall suprest on anv 
cases or saake-hlfe etc . they miffht come acre?® 
and give as wide a publicity to tliem as possible 
If their expenmeats prove successful 

Someti’ae back, news came M our Ashrama of s 
snake-bite in a neiehbounnz village Immediatelv 
on the receipt cf the new®, two of the Swanns 
proceeded to fJie viHaee and tried the folJowmc 
experiment Fortnoately the villagers who knew 
(from instructions eiveu to them on a previoii* 
occasion} that a tight Ixmdage above the bitten 
spot tvould helo in preventitn the spread of the 
poison had taken this precaution But as it was 
not taken earfv. the patient had become uocon®- 
ctous by the time the Swamis reached the rkw 
Tliev prepared some juice of Tnlslii leave* (Ikasil 
plant, L Oenniim AHiiim oi 0 iSiiici’hot) and al®o 
of (he sheaths of a plantain stem They niWied the 
former on the top of the head the forehead the 
neck, (he chest and the naval and admioisteivd 
about half a tea-spoonful of the httcr inioc by the 
mouth every five or ten minutes This lomedv 
tcofc edeet after six or seven hours of continued 
application so late probabJv bec.a’pe the Ircalment 
conimeacixl nearly eight hour* after the snake bite 
■which took place at nine in the mornioc When 
consciousness was found sliglitlv retumina another 
experiment was tried They made a eroas idcisiot 
on the bitten spot. Next fhes- took a eliicken. made 
a similar cross incision on it® anus and applied 
the incised anus of the chicken exactly on the 
bitten spot i'lve suoli chickens were thus applied 
and died, one after another, but when the sixth 
one was arr'ied. it did not die .and by that time 
the patient also recained conscroii«n«»!c. and enema 
w.as given to her The patient gradually recovered 
and was finite all right at the end of twenty-four 

The operations described above miglif perhaps 
appear to some as to foil of complieafions Lest 
the cperation on (he chicken should sesrrawar 
ar'y intending experimenter, wo hasten to add that 


(bfi application of (he Tulasi juice and fie appli- 
cation of the plantam juice clone liave been seen 
to effect a complete cure, I’erhaps the chicken 
treatment helps to eliminate the poiron. In this 
connection we might make mention of other 
remedies which one of our Swarms las toaud 
successful elsewhere. 

In the place of Tiilasi jnice the juice of the 
lotus-root IPadnia 3Imicf> or’ of Kamhas .or 
aloe, and m the place of plantain j’uice the juice 
prepared out of (he leaves of cotton plant are 
also nsed But one thing to le rememl'erca is that 
the mice of the lotns-root is applied only on the 
head If none of these things is available, the 
Ttilshi juice alone applied externally and given 
loternally has b«a louad to mve relief Evtn 
when the caoe seems hopeless and all signs of hfe 
are disapreanag. the intce of Tnjasi alone nibbed 
all over the I'od.v has Iwa found to renve the 
dying patient 

We cannot vouchsafe for th* effectivanes* of 
(he other roraedie* although the Sfiahgram 
.Yiphaiifn speaks of aloe and the lotus as de«troyers 
of poison. Py all .iccounts tho TaJa«2 fn}«i.h the 
al«o desenbes as n 'kilter of poi-on ) 
seems to t^e the poison-destrover per evccllenco 
One ofour Sw-aiuis here testifies to (he w oodorfiil 
efficacy he bn.' ol>scrvcd in the juice of Tul-i ta 
curmg a severe t> pe of s«>ri"on'Sting The Tul«i 
plant i> to l>e /otmd m all rarts of rfldi.v Icing 
worshmoed in many a Hindu home as «acrcd. and 
It shouK) be a verv oasv matter to cxtrai't the 
juice and expenment with It 

N' e shall (cel obliped if our re-iders would take 
the trouble to infonii iis of tho eucee'S of their 
orpenntenls 


Our Trade With the U S. A. 
tndiaos aro to-day debarred m fheU.'S. A 
from citirenship The people cf the U. S'. A. 
do rot desire that ladiau® and other non* 
wliife people should confainiDafe fheir iiafioiiaJ 
life There howeier a movement .afoot in 
the U S, A to do away with the cxistin}; 
exclusive principles and give Indians a better 
status IQ (h.xt country. Anicric.a has a large 
trade with India and the Americans arc doing 
(heir level best to iDCTP.i’<p this trade. If Ihe 
AmeHcans penist in fliiokiog that they can 
with impunity exploit India and insult tho 
Indians at the same time, it would be our 
doty to show them that they could do one of 
the above but do( both The shitistics quoted 
below arc taken from the 3[ij^orr Ecofiomir 
Joiinial. Tlioy show u® where wc c,sn hit 
the Americans if retaliation® bec.amc necessary. 
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To'al Ih' s r.OT,OOI,f<»> 

“'I' ""''' s M.iSTI.no 

Ktw^s of imrorts over cxrorls .. lorrtfooo 

Trrt !f intli /■I'/iO 

Import* Tfom India to thePnitodStalo*. ,.u, 

Apnl. lO-’f. ••• _ • ^ 

Ex|x^rt*tolo^liafroml1K'Dnlt<^dSta1e< i->trni« 

Apn!. lOiO — • • ^ 

K\ce'3 of Imports o\i'r cxiotl* . ^ U.tTSA") 

Some of thp more important items ffi-orif'} Iro-n 
the fnitofl States to Ind:a dnrm,’ Npni. 

»' follows — 

jUnncdfrjil ■■ Ik 

Kemspoe oil •• Jjl!^ £?ii^nc 

l.tihnralirs ml , 

>!achinprv. all kmi* u 

Tinueil plieets and r'.atsS f m 

Tubes, pipes and litlinff-- 1 ||'*- 

Holts and nuts . 

Aiitomohiles (Amencflo) l^J 

Antomobiles {OaDa<liai«) }•} 

Tiiiels (Amofi an) 

Trucks idanalian) •• -'t 

.‘tome of liio mere important items "'yort'’" 'Ji^' 
the UuJtM Shales from Indu diinns Arnl I r.f- 
were as follows — 

Hurlaps .•■ 

.liite.nw •• ••• , S ' 

Cot'on. raw * 

(Joatskins ••• - •*V2" ^• 

Shellac • • , } ;* 

Castor seed • 

51an2ane.se ore 

5Ivml«lams ci-JS 

Wool fti.H'it tons 
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How to Bring about Hindn-Mosletn Unity 

As an answer to the Viceroy's gestiiro t«> 
Hindus and Jlosicms. urRinp them to settle 
their quarrel®, the A’nrH<7/n/.« mates some 
specific suggestions They are as follows* 

(1) Examinina the sab.stdiar>* provisions and 
lulcs of th« Government of India Act with a new 
to ro-arraose the electonitos so that each cpromoniu 
elector IS made to exercise one vote at least {ont 
of his two or more votes) as a member of too 
cencral clecforalo, the rest of tlie votes bans 
reserved for the comrannal booth. This will make 
Inm feci for some time at least lint he is a unit 
of the non-commntal public al'O iThe snjtsestion 
is the Itt. lion. V. S. Snniva-sa Sastn s ) 

(2) Disenfranchisin? the people of the lorautjr 
where a communal not has taken pla^ f^is wiU 
nut some sense of responsibility into the politicatly- 
minded dtirenswho are the peoplglthat cenerallr 
inspire and inlljencc the masse®. iTho snscesnon 


isnr.Tej lU'iahiir S.ipniX fiii i-ortctl 1 y Pandit 

^nyl'p- title®, appeintments nrd prefer- 

inents to the Teiuhnj "Ki^tila 

Mich a locality [This fusuostion h I andit iiotiiai 

^*'(I>'\A'2i'htion to rc'iuirc the 

eveW ca«'‘ of (onvcr^ion from one ^2 

another Tins will piY^nt 

and misrv’pre«''nt\tinns and the con'eqm nt qinnei 
niie su2uc®tion IS I>r. H. of 

J? LlfdaN's” io%lau'_^htcr- 

T, 

.ihatwn Ikwrds to enquire into and all 

(•a'C® of dispute l-elwccn any two „ 

0.1 vrran-ements to wat.h and control prepa- 
culdi on lo .ommucal or 2 am®ationx and 

'°''o?''Arroml»<™i of » Itccnnlmeof CommU,ion 

Xo,''':n,!'S&' c^S,»'«‘S"”oVP IE 

!:o"nd^^^r^vo'thl'^^?ist‘ralm^ 

r? tllo my found-i»ion> and will therefore \> 

KrmaocoUy efloxtiTC 

Wc do not dcv.ro to dcfircM o tlio-o 
su-cc®tions hut wc are of opinion that tne 
l„t doos not indndo tho crcoM 
remwh- for communal foolishness. It is - u 
Comimlsorv Education on rational “fn 
rchjtious lines Commnnalism is an 
ofnia®> stupiditv as exploited by cnl self 
seeker! It is a national sin wliicli cannot 
ttm,c concumntly >vitf. hnoivlcdcc and 
ItMvoi. Worauvt cdiicotoour countrymen, 
tocliini; them positivo nationalism and not 
creeds. Iniths und doKniJs, and 
cost 1111® IS the wa> to communal peace 
and national progre®® 


Minorities in Europe 
AU tho states of Europe .are «ot 
homoscneously. Jfinonties with 
language, customs, creed etc, arc^ 
raaSy states. In India where “J? 

conjured up on the fainte-at of difference , 
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wc have learned only to create problems and 
not to solrc them. It is to Europe (hat we 
slionld go to learn bow to moTO forward 
unitedly inspite of differences. Dr. Rudolph 
Eaun’s article on the Ethnographical conditions 
of Europe in the Indian ijeiicio gires us an 
idea of the minority question is Europe. We 
siiould like to know also how Europe has settled 
the question in some places without resorting 
to arras. We quote below from Dr. Laun’s 
article portions describing fhe nature of 
European minorities : 


The Poland of to-day comprises fess than 70 
per cent, tliat are of Polish race and more than 
30 per cent, of minorities speaklns a formgn tonnae 
Of these _ latter the largest la that of more than 
IV* millions of Ukranians, infiabiting the South 
Eastern portion of the territory in a compact body. 
Ihev were annexed by Poland, without any vote 
on the part of the people who belong eihnosraplu- 
c.il]y to Ukraine, that is to Southern Russia In 
like manner the PoU'li frontier to the "^'est partly 
projects far into a territory in which the natixe 
toogae IS Germae. so that there are io Poland no 
less than I'/s million Germans In particular, the 
B0*called Polish Corridor has been carved through 
a fono of country where Oerman Is spoken, with 
the object of affording Poland direct connection 
with the sea, and Danzig, a town practically 
entirely German, witii over 300.000 German in- 
habitants. Ins in many ways been made dependent 
ppon Poland, merely that the latter mav have a 
jmrt Such arrangement lias called forth the 
criticism of the oeople of Danzig and of the in- 
habitants of the Polish Corridor, who wnt to the 
fact, that Swit/eriand. Czecho-Slovakia Austria 
and Hungary have no coastal line or sea?>ort whilst 
yet perfectly capable of existing withou* any 
corridor " 

Still more .’aned tlian the clhoograohic map 
of Poland IS that of Czecho-Slovakia Here the 
• Veclis and Slovaks two peoples closely related 
yet spe.sking different tongues form hut iO'fe per 
cent, of the population of the State of which more 
tlian 40 per cent, are national romoiiltcs Of these 
the largest is the German, comprising 3*/.* millions, 
whilst of these .igain. far more than 1 miJJions 
inhabit purely German tcrritoiv on the froutiiTS 
of (rertnanv, 'distncts that in lOIS and on the 
basis of the self-defermiuafioD of jwticms. rptco 
unanimously for unification with the German 
Reich, which, however, was prevented by Czech 
troops, fuither. over a million Jl.iujarv were. 
Without any option IsMcg praotcil to them, inoor- 
norated into Czechoslovakia, so (Imt this country’s 
frontiers extend prettv nearly as far as iJndjpesf 
the central point of Hungary 

There are also tnanv other very important 
ethnographical minorities such for instance as those 
of tho 3Iagv.ai-s and Slavs m Riimani.i. of tlie 
Kfa-’rars and Germans m the South Slavonian 
State, of lha Germans and Southern Shvs id the 
ncwlv aoiuired terntoncs of Italy, but of all 
peoples the German is proUably the one that baa 
lieen raO't dissevered, there being Hv» miflionv 
of Germans m Central Europe sundered from the 
German Umch. Similarly cut up are the Lknimcs 
and tho .'lagyars The n.afion.al nuaonticx m 


CMtral_ Europe number .altogether about 22 millions 
arhijvt 10 tho whole of Eairme. (hey are estimated 
as heiDg not far less than 60 millions. 


A Hindu Revival 
The Vaianta Kfsnri says • 

The signs of a new airakening arc mam/est .aJJ 
over Asia, This spirit of reoaissanca has brought 
into beiag an increased comraunal and national 
^asetonsaess in India and is finding its expression 
m rencweil activities in vanous spheres of life, 
political, social and religious. In the midst of this 
general revival, fhe vitalify of the Hindu civifisation 
IS also asserting itself m a number of vigorous 
movements aimins to reform Hindu society, and 
to unite and intcnrrate its manifold parts into one 
organic whole. Hinduism is now putting greater 
stress on its eternal priciptes than on its cu«toms 
and traditions dilfering widely from one another 
with time and circurostancog. It is trying to 
brake down fhe encragfatioo of forms end cere- 
monies which are threatening fo kill its very soul 
altogether It Is further attempting to recover its 
wonderful power of sssimiJafion and jnclusjoa 
which enabled it to absorb roost of the forelm 
hordes that invaded the land in olden das'S. In 
fpifp of some mteniaj dissensioas. a new conscious- 
ness of nmty seems at present to pnlsato through • 
the entire body of the Hindu communitj'. And all 
(houghtfut tlliodns aro slowly coming to be 
.awakened to a sense of their duties and responsi- 
bilities towards the teeming millions— the masses 
and sjieciafiy (hose who are caked the “iiofouciiit- 
blc ckossc* Besides they are also becoming 
alive to their kinship with those who were eon* 
vcrtcil (ram their ancient religion, lurtlier. thev 
no« ficcm to be eager to admit not oaly them but 
also others who want to rome ucnly withm ilic 
fold of the Hindu [faith. In short. Ifioduism is 
regarding its old dynamic! spirit, and is busy ip 
adapting itself to tho changed caiironmeots .ana 
new news of its innumerable votaries 


“Aggressive” Hinduism 
The same journal further says : 

The hoiKs of the Hindu tiommunitv lies as 
HwAun Vivekananda \erv stroncly licld, in. making 
Hinduism aggressive. The l.tcrnal Religion of 
Indw must inspire its votaries to follow the hic!ir>'t 
ideals of life, and apjOy these ideals boldly to the 
Dumeroua iirolilems facing tho Indian people m 
pmcral and the Hindu commumlv in paititiiUr 
Jt must defend itself from iJie onslauplits of 
foreign cuRurcs, assimilate what is best m tlicni, 
and enrich them in turn by its own conlnbulons. 
It must open its old bospitabjo doors to all. 
irrespective of rare .and nationality, as in tlie dus 
long gone by. What bw ami Vivekananda actuarir 
meant J<j’ agsrrcssivc liindnism .'>isi''r Nivedd.i 
clearly states in her. “The Master as 1 saw Him 
— “The Ktcmal Faith must l>ceotne acti\e and 
pmselyfisiBg, ratable of seeding out srvcni 
mbsions. of inaking converts, of taking lank into 
her fold those of her ovn children who .had 
been perverfod from fier. and of tho cousnoiis 
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and deliberate assimilation ot new elemrats. 
This aggressive spirit does not mean any inter- 
ference witli other peoples’ rights. It has noOnns 
to do with bloody persecutions, forcible conversions 
and extermination of “heretics” Such actions 
have been against the very spirit of the Hinda 
religion. Aggressive Hinduisni implies activity 
in place of passivity, strength in place of weakness^ 
dynamic transformation in place of static conserya' 
tism, conquest of the world by religion and spiri- 
tuality in place of domination by bigotry and 
sectarian spirit But without the organised elTorts 
of its innumerable members Hinduism can never 
become dynamic. The problem, therefore, now 
is— how to being about tlie solidarity of the diverge 
sections that form the mighty body o! the Hindu 
community. 

Swauii Vivekaoanda's Message 
to Hindns 

In the same journal again we find . 

Appalhng physical weakness ia one of the mam 
causes of the manifold ills the Hindu is suffering 
from to-day. This physical degeaeration is partly 
responsible for bis menial weakness and loss of 
faith in himself. It has brought untold miseries 
on his comniunily and mav even threaten lU very 
existence unless it is checked In time Swann 
Vivefcananda fully realised the gravify of (lie 
Bitnation. aod sugewted also tlie proper remedy 
when he boldly deckred— ‘Our young men must 
be strong first of all. Religion will come afterwards 
Be strong, my ynung friends, that, that w my 
advice to yon You ^ill be nearer to heaven 
through football than through the study of the 
Oita. You will understand the Gita better wiih 
vour bicens, your muscles a little stronger. " 
Indeed the great nicssige which Sn Krishna 
delivered in the Qita can be properly appreciated 
only bj’ a heroic person of Arjuna’s stamp The 
immortal dory of the Atman— "tho shore free 
from fear.” proclaimed by tho seers of the 
Upanishads— can be clearly understood onlv by an 
intrepid soul like Nachiketa, who can boldlv meet 
derth face to face Sel'-reali^tion, individual or 
collective, c. n never be attained by the weak and 
the imbecile. The hope of the Hindu’s regcnera*ion 
lies in his upholding the glory of the eternal, 
deathless Atman— the repository of all power and 
knowledge. Faith in tho infinite potentiality of tho 
soul is sure to bnng strength to his weak body 
and knowledge to his hypnotised mind. It is this 
great message of strength and- hope (hat Swami 
Yivekananda proclaimed again,and again with all the 
emphasis at his command when he declar^— * None 
is really weak, the soul is mfinite, omnipresent and 
omniscient. Stand up. assert yourself, oroclmra the 
God within you, do not deny Him ’ Too much of 
inactivity, too much of wetness, loo much of 
hyponotism has been and is upon our ra*^ O, ye 
modern Hindu, dehypnotise yourselves. IHie way 
to do that is found lu your sacred books. Teach 
every one Ins . real nature, call up the sleeping 
soul to see how it awakes Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will come, 
and everything that is excellent will come, when 
this slcenms: soul is roused to self-consrions 
aclmfy. ” 


Rabindranath not fully known 
in India 

Mr. K. P. Rajagopal ha, writes in the 
Indian Educator on the ignorance prevailing 
among many Indians regarding Tagore and 
his works. He says : 

There lias not yet been a proper introduction 
to the poetry of Ifabindianath Tagore, ilis 
“Reminiscences" are very poor in information and 
end abruptly, ilr Ehvs’ book is unfortunately 
very superficial though delightful. Prof. 
Rndhaknshnan would have been jnore successful 
and more welcome if he had written about the 
poetry of Rabindranath Tagore instead of his 
ohtlosophy There is a sad lack of information 
.and order m the effort of Mr. IC S. Kamaswami 
Sastrigal who is labouring under the disadvatagc 
of not knowing the origiml. .Mr. E. T. Thompson’s 
“Rabindranath Tagore” is the only book in English 
up to DOW attempting the work of an introduction 
to the wntiogs of Tagore. But it is necessarily 
cursory and insiiflicient though the reader of the 
book certainly gets an idea of theextentand range 
of the poets work. 

If properly represented, RabmdnmaUt Tagoie 
seems to be greater than any of us imagine. He 
IS a poet . but ho has been m his life, a politician, 
a social worker, a religious eathusmsC : he has 

S iven utterance to every phase of Indian activity 
anng the last fifty years. Tc^y he is a mere 
‘ poet and school master” in his own words. His 
work, the strenuous industry of half-a-century, 
IS there to proclaim him the broadest mind in 
Modem India and its supreme voice. But India 
has yet to estimate its Son. 


Europeans and Indians in Fiji 

Europeans and Indians do not live hap- 
pily together in Fijl There is an atmosphere of 
mutual dislike which make the life of both 
communities in Fiji narrow and incomplete 
A conciliation movement is badly needed in 
there and the Etiropeans should, being the 
greater e«dty of prejudice, take the first 
steps to bring it about. A. AY. McMillan 
writes in tho Youngmen of India . 

Among the hot-spots of tlie world where the 
Race problem overshadows all else and causes 
misgivings . within the heart of man. tho little 
Colony of Fiji is one m which the problem assumes 
a magnitude out of all proportion to the relatiie 
importance of the Colony in the Pacific Ocean. 
The racial question as between Europeans and 
Polynesians and as a source of friction and irrita- 
tion, has not even loomed upon the horizon. 
The Fgi Islands, however, are the only plaoe in the 
Fadhc to which Indians have been brought and 
in which they have had freedom to settle. Indians 
and Europeans are not yet 'dwelling together in 
nmtv’ ID the lieauUful islands of Fiji. It is evident 
on the ftce of it that there inu-t he reasons for 
this prejudice and antipathy 
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Ho points out one of the leasons for this ill 
feeliuK ; 

Some Europeans in fiji are still inlluenced by 
the Indoatijre idea and rannot thinl: of ladiaas 
except as ‘coolies.’ Indeed, tlic old type of planter 
stiff Cifts of £fiem as suc/i, m spife of ffie fact 
that, as a people, they arc now independent and 
prosperinsj cultivators. To such 'die-hards' the 
mere susreestion that the son of an indenlored 
labourer should seeK any social intercourse with 
Jjis SOB is lescnted, no matter how welj-dre®sed 
or improved the young Indian of the new ftenera- 
tion may be. Truly a lasting wrong js done Jo 
a people when they are introduced to other nations, 
as Sir Tej Bahadur iSipru has said, ‘as a nation 
of coolies.’ 


Things Women are doing 
Tho follopins accounts are t^ken from 
Stii Dharmn 

Cue»a’' Worn N D0CT01.S 

Du. K*, cm Jfooy of Canton. China, a \\oman 
Rurpeon, owns and has equipped a large hospiLil 
for women and childreo, tlio Keuog Women's 
Hospital. Dr. Mary Stone has done the ««me 
thins m Slti^ltai. and operates a women’s clinic 


women Doctors. 

Jij'iS’* Waoe-Eauxh.}. 

According to Home Office Social Bureau returns, 
there are about 1 1 <X1 Odd professional nouico in 
Japan, besides CO.00.000 farming assisL-ints and 
over 1000.000 girl operate ea. fifty per emt of 
the nortessioaal women m Jafua reside m Tokvo 
Woman physicians, mid-wives nurse and tho 
like nuraner OS 000 throughout JapiU. teaches of 
lusher girls’ acbools and elcmcntaiw schools arc 
estimated at 78.000 Ooveroment oftieo assistants 
number 4..^0O Those working in commercial 
iiDPs total 0,07 Ono including 0.300 salcs-womcn 
and typists, and 5,14 000 maid-scrvant-i, waitresses 
and actresses Employees 10 factories, mining 
ofliccs, etc . number 11 000. ITunieipal rsturas pul 
film actresses living in Tokyo at 020 

The llmi) I’noumv. 01 WoMta in Pajxstim 
The Palestine jewish Women’s equal Bights 
Issoaatiort b,i3 seven Brandies m seren large 
fities and a membership of over 1000 women In 
tifij twenty-eight uomcn vero elected to the 
Palestine National Asseintily of out of a total 
iiopulation of l.tXt.OOO m that asuntry of whom 14 
were sent forward by tho above Association with 
the ideal of “Equal Citircn'.hip” as their mntto, 
and 14 ty various talour Associations. Font 
women sit on the Eiccutive Conuiiitfce of the 
Assembly with 33 men 

Til® A'^-ociation is now /i.ditmg toofli and naif 
against the umust enactments of tho mbbmical 
Court, which lorbids women rights of inhcnfanco 
anil eginl guardianship of tboir ciiildreji. will not 
accept their tc«imony as witnesses, nor permit 
tliem to sue for divoicc. 


WoiTEX AnvA^cc jy Ervii 
The Women's Sloveraent in Egypt arose in Ulie 
hist place, out of the Nationalist Sloreaient. 
Early m 1919 the Nationalists made a public 
Hottest the refusal to let Zaghlal Pasha leave 
Egypt yitii a delegation for England, and the 
military were called out to suppress it. The 
women, full of indignation detormined to make a 
public demonstration, as well, and over a thousand 
veiled women attempted, to march through the 
struts of Cairo The soldiers barred their way. 
and eventually dispersed them; but the eypcrience 
was not foi^otten, and the women changed from 
tliat very day. 

Fi«t, they organized themselves into soelcties 
and fount that branched out into educational, social, 
and political achievements To-day in Egj'pt, 
there are three schools run entirely by women 
oraamzations. One of those is an up to-date girls' 
sciioof with some two JiundreJ pupils, who, be- 
sides receiving a thoroughly good clementan' 
education, are also being trained on •industrial 
lines, m embroiders', dressmaking, machine-Jrnuiing. 
carpet.making, eta 


Mr. Gaudhi Prescribes the Bible. 

In counectieu with making the Iliblo a 
teit-book in tho Gujorat Nation.al CoIIego by 
Mr Oandhi, tho JJwioInyau Timc^ says ; 

\\> cannot see our way to uphold tlio defeneo 
made by him of Isiblo study m Jus College. 
Mtth.%tma Qandlii. answers his critics m Yoiiii'i 
of tho 2Da instant m which he sa^ a that 
the Bible was taken up for study as n matter of 
clioico by a majority of the students themselves 
It appears that oven religious books are selected 
lor stud? in the .VofiouaJ College of Gujerat on the 
result of what w-e may call a syslein of referendum 
or plcbiscito among the students themselves. If 
it JS itally so. It must be looked upon as being a 
very novel find unique innovation indeed. Even 
though we are 10 favour of giving growD-iip 
students due laltiludc of independent thought a.s 
well AS choice, we maiQtain tho view that l)io 
cumcula of such educational lostitutnns should 
be framed by more cvpcnonced sud comjiclcnt 
persons than by the students thera‘<elvos. .kVe 
ffdanf that a comiiirative study ofditlcrent rcligioav 
IS a highly dcsirablo and useful acquisition, and 
that eiicli a studv is all tJie more necessary iii 
order to foster the growth of fellow-feeling and 
a spint of mutual uaderslanding among human 
beings But wa re.rret wo cannot sco eye to cve 
with Mahatma Oandhi when he mixes up me 
widely dilferent eases of mere imiires«iooaMe 
souths and highly acomplishcd scholars Jikc 
himself na ticing similar or indcnlical cases 

Yes, frecdomism also could bo c.vrricd 
too far 


Mijpauj 

IS serving tho cause of oriental art 
bcautiiudy as ever. In every numlier theic an? 
Mjme interesting and informing ongmal articles as 
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\^eU as notices of recent imUicatlons on art and 
archeolosj’. Wliat is specially commendable 13 the 
fact that it is throTishout maintaininsr its breadth of 
historical outlook. Startmsr from India it altrays 
seeks to discover narallelisms with art evolalion 
of almost all the'important centres of Asbfic art— 
China, Japan. Persia, Indo-China a Indonesia This 
onentation of Indian art towards the art of 
"Greater India” is full of possibilities. -We draw 
the attention of the Indian pnblio to the most 
interesting article by the Editor Mr. 0 . 0 . Ganjtooly 
on "rhe cult of Asasfya • and the onfnn of 
Indian colonial art.” "The missionaries of Indian 
cultore have not tarried ever at home, but have 
gone forth sometimes in russet robe and 
sometimes m yellow "chibasa” carrying the trident 
or the Bo-tree, but always the nectar of immorality, 
for all the thirsty peopio of the earth, far and near, 
across high seas and beyond impecetrablemouatain'^ 

of snow- .” With this general remark Mr. 

Gangooly proceeds to unearth the portrait of the 
Sage Agastya, digging deep into the debris of 


archeology, epigraphy and legends both of India 
identiBcation of Agastya witli 
(hitherto identified with Siva) is 


and Java. Uis 

"Bhatara Onru” .... .. 

brilliaat and bis documentation with reference to 
aculptoral and iconographic representation is 
convincing. So Agastya who is reputed to have 
aryanised the Drandian conntnes of the South is 
now found to be also the pioneer (if not in bis 
person at least through Iiis ctdl) of Indian civilisa- 
tion is lado&esi.i Ills association with Sairism ;s 
clearly marked from the beginning and we hnd 
some of the earliest remains of lndo*Iavanese art 
to be ssitv in form aad spirit This missionary of 
Sairism from South India came to be confused with 
God Siva himself but Mr. Oanirooly lias ably 
demonstrated tfie ditl'erence and restored (0 (be 
bamt Agastya his distinct individuality. 

"The highest position in the Hindu pantheon of 
tlie,Suada Islands is gicen (0 the great ^uth 
Indian sage and the familiar Hindu trinity occupies 
place next to him. Acastyais the God parex^Uanct 
ol Java sad Bah. He roust have played 3 verj- 
active part in the religious development of the 
Javanese and must have stood in very intimate 
and actual relationship to (he Indiamsation of 
Javanese culture.” 

note of caution : The legends about sage 
AgiBtya found roHcc(ed in literature or art do not 
Ti arrant us to say tlut the 'Tndiaaisatioa” was 
etlectea by Agastya personally. It was the 
culi of Agastya migrating wit^ (he adveotoioiis 
colonisers from tlic Indun mainland that we are 
concerned with historically. As the whole of this 
<inestion 13 intimately connected with tiie question 
of Hmdu colonisation whoso extent is restrict^ 
in time and space we can at best assign for tho 
present a symbolical role to Agastya m (fus 
work of indiamsation of Indonesia. 

_ The April number of Kurtini gives us tno 
impOT^t sfndies : ono mi "A fen makaratotanas 
from South Travancore” by Mr. C. Itamanatha 
Ayrar, and another on ‘'some carlvllindu paintings 
at Kllora ’ by H. Thompson. The Kailas temple 
01 Eilora was proKsblv completed in the reign of 
Krishna I (area "lAi-TiO AD) and as these newly 
discorcrctl frescoes are found to M parts of (he 
ongmal decoration tliey mav be dated al«ut the 
end of the 8 th century. "Tbat this is actnaUy 
the £a«o ’ writes .'Ir. Thompson "is strongly 

55—10 


attested fay the 'Ajantesque'’ character of the 
pamring. Indeed, it is worth questioning whether 
the intlaencc of Ajanta is not stronger in these 
works than in any other, whether it is not here 
a paient-mfluence while the relation of Bagh and 
Ajanfa and the painting in Ceylon, all more or 
less coateroMrary perhaps more that of common 
ancestry.— The fact that the resemblance of tlie 
Xailasa temple frescoes to the late works at Ajanta 
is not mote striking still may be accounted for by 
the fact that the Kailasa is a Brahmamcal Hindu 
Temple, and the subjects of the decorations are 
Hindu and not Buddhist. So far as I am aware, 
they are the only earlv paintings of a strictly 
Hindu character m existence.” 

The frescoes represent a four-armed steeple- 
crowned Vishnu seated beneatli a parasol on the 
slionlders of a long-nosed cre.atare Ganida. On the 
left side of Vishnu is seated upon 

another Ganida. 

The wnter desenfaes other fragments of frescoes 
of later ^te and discusses on the materials and 
by the artists We congratulate the wnter on this 
momentous discovery. 

There is a long and informing article on two 
Pahan Paintera of Teliro-Garhwa! . Jlanakn and 
Chaitu by Mr. N C. Mehta. 


Asnra Expaosion in India 

The Jourixal of the Bihar and Orijsu Jiescarcli 
Soctely under its learned editor K. F. Jayoswal 
Esq. iS foil of precious loformatioas. Is the June 
number (here is a posthumous paper on "Indian 
archilecturo from the Vedto penod” by the late 
lamented Mosomohan Ganguli. 'T ^re come 
across in the Rig Veda two passages’'* says he 
"referring to palaces with a thousand pilJar 3 .—The 
(wo kings Oliln and Vanina) not hostile to each 
other live in a good firm and luany-pillared house.— 
Tfie scholars who set a get store by the Persian 
calture in aoderstandmg the evoJuaon of art m 
India will be surpnsed to find that the oalv lithic 
monument discovert at Taxila containing Aramaic 
inscription and bearing testimony to the Persian 
influence was made octagon-al after the old Vedic 
tradition. The reason way 1 say that it was made 
according fo the Vedic usage and tradition will be 
best understood if we try to hnd out eitlier in 
parts or enrirely. a single octagonal m Egypt. 
Assyria. Babylon. Persia and Greece which, accor- 
ding to the advocates of the Graeco Bactrian 
school furnished to India the models of art and 
arcfaiCectore. The Vedic idea dominated (lie arcfii- 
tecturai motif to such an extent tiiat even the 
Aistika Vedi necessary for the imtiatian or dth^/ut 
of (he yajamana is found clearly represented at 
Sanchi, liharhut, and even m thesunare or. octa- 
gonal pillari of the Gandhara school found in the 
aistrict of Yosufzai.” 

Dr. A. Bmerji Sastri has contributed .a highly 
original study on the Asura Expansion in India.” 
He contends that Ide the Aryans and the Hravidian*. 
the Asnras were an alien race entering India l/j* 
the North West linaUy merging m the General 
Uindit popuhtloQ. 

“Footes’ failure to find prehistoric object other 
than Hakes and cores of Hint led him to accept a 
cann-erecting-stoce-moaameaMniiJdjDg. Hrandiaa 
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veoplo cntciins Indii by Iho Western MaVran 
to-ist cates : Mahonio Uam ami Hararrn mipplied 
tf(e next stw. The Ric^'oda traces this second 
runi-Asiira exMnsioD uit to the Saraswati Dn^- 
rati. The Itrahmana literature carries them further 
to the East bcj’oad the .tladhjTiclesa in the 1*1^1. 
Iho remounts ol the Asurasljoth in tiic North-West 
and uj) to the Sarasvati are graduallv encnlfcd m 
the victors and liotti emerce as the Kuro-l’anchalas 


of the Ilrahmana literature with a definite status 
nccordod to the I)asa m this henceforth nredomi- 
nantly Aryan body politic." 

Dr. llanerjee is openinc op a nesv field of re- 
search ill wljicli India would appear to be in the 
main currents of ancient history and not as she 
IS falsely represented by the orthodox historians, 
(nnwins up *’in splendid isolation.’ 


FOREtGN PERIODICALS 


Kussolini. his Career and Achievement 

A french paper gives us a fine acepunt of 
Jlussolini and his career. How did Mossoliol 
cotnc to rule Italy aud what rnadc him think 
of instituting an autocratic regime in Italy ? 
Wo are told. 

Italy is a poor country. A great majority of 
her people own no property. Tliey are not aocus- 
totned to exercising authonty. They do not possess 
the will power or the discipline which arc the 
heritage or the citizens of countries that have en- 
joyed democratic institutions for eenerations Con- 
sequently. when we gave them universal suffrage 
we found ourselves at the merer of an emotional 
uneducated nob. Thanks to Mussolini, our error 
has been rectified. He has tansht the people the 
gospel tuat they must produce in order to be pros- 
perous and happy, and that they mast be prosper- 
ous and happy in order that the nation may be 
strong and powerful 

Mussolini did this by rallying to hts banner 
young war veterans indignant at the flouting of 
authority and the growing disorganizahon of the 
country, and the middle, and upper cla.«ses. who 
were alarmed by Iho continual noting and sinking 
among the workers, lie substituted for the old 
regime a dictatorship of three hundred thousand 
legionaries commanded by consuls, tnhunes. and 
centurions, under his personal orders. lie crushed 
the Socialists, marched on Home, and imposed his 
tenss OB the Sjoff. }‘nr}bB>est obeyed hjw iwiaase 
It thought his new, and in the r eyes absurd, 
regime would last but a few days. 

Since then ilnssohni has continued his antide- 
mocratic policy, though not without some hesita- 
tion. Through nis decrees he has stripped I^li.i- 
ment of the shadow of power it still retained, lie 
has abolished freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly and the right to strike. He has concen- 
trated all autliority in his o^vn hands, lie has 
abolished die Socialist trade-unions and ridicules 
their iielple^s leaders. But he pursues lhe<ie strong- 
arm tactics with great subtleness When the 
workers protested against his measures, he assured 
them that they w ould be represented and listened 
to in the Grand Council of the Faseisti Whmi 
employers baulked at seeing tlieir business placed 
at the mercy of a single man, he calmed thm by 


(hreafs and by benefits. Ife said to the great 
employers' unions. 'Obey, or I will distand you.’ 
But before he said that, ue had leaded them with 
farori. He next proceeded to dissolve the 
chambers of commerce, to unify tho hanks of issue, 
to concentrate the economic control of the whole 
oahon jd his ows hands. A’r/n/ e’est moi 

In the schools the pupils hear of nothing but 
Italy s glorious jiast and still more magoifieent 
destiny. Every afternoon they stroll la buds 
through the ruins of the Forum, recalling the 
grandeur of the Homan Empire. They are taught 
to regard tlie Meditermnesm as a Reman lake. 
Light. Older, beauty, are uscribed in the hamoni- 
ous lines of their churches and palaces. They aspire 
toieprodnce these rjnahties in their social and 
political life, with oil the ardor and the loro ct 
fuiuT}’ and povier that are begotten bj* their very 
poverty^wd arepart of their inborn Italian tempera- 
ment These nvid imagmmgs are never sol-er^l 
by the press or by public speakers. A fever of 

E triotic enthusiasm and a clow of gigantic hopes 
s seized the nation, since Mussolim’s magic touch 
has converted the memories of a great past, ever 
lurking m the background of the national mmd, 
mto sbmething vivid, present, and actual- In a 
word, if tweafy per cent of the Italians are Fascisti 
eighty per cent are llussohnistu They worship 
the man who has given them failli in themselves 
and in their countrj-. 


Mussolini has great schemes. Are these 
mere dreams ■* The writer says: 

Is this hut fiiiolous megalomania^ So hir we 
have no reason to think so, because hitherto 
Mussolini has succeeded in doing what he set out 
to do Within three years, with the skilful 
asidstance of M. di Stetani. he has converted a 
budget deficit into a surplus, inueased the appro- 
pnah'oDS for asncnitaie. borrowed money la the 
United States, and recognized the nation’s finances 
on a saner and safer basis- Mussolini takes a 
personal land m these operations. Ue decided 
what was to be done with the money from America 
assigmng it to the industries that were most 
important for a national revival— particularly to 
njaroelecfne development 

Tlie great Italian has a foreign policy 
nbidt goes deep into Europe.va polities: 


FOSEIGN PERIODICA!^ 
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Mussolini’s foreign policy is founded on tho 
idea of equilibrium. He fwUeves that it trill take 
all Latin Europe, to counterbalance Teutonic 
Europe, and that the Continent tvill not enjov true 
peace until this stable balance has been established. 
It is in the light of these ideas that we must 
interpret his public pronouncements, ifnrc 
jiostnm' ilussoliai does not mean by tliis trans- 
forming the Mediterranean into an Indian lake by 
the wave of a magic wand that he does not possess. 
But he rules a country ‘bathed in that sea by 
eight thousand kilometres of coast,’ and he natur^y 
seeks to draw the nation’s attention to its interest 
on these 'i\'aters and to the expansion of Italy’s 
commerce. 

He has the confidence of his people and 
has done real service to them m may waps 
Mussolini has succeeded in restoring confidence 
in the business world without materially reducing 
taxes. . although he has greatly simplified their 
collection. The total taxes on corporations still 
amount to sixty-four percent of their dividends, 
as compared with forty-six per cent before the 
war. It is the atmosphere of confidence, the 
senhment of security, which the Fascist Govern- 
ment has created Chat has revived Ifal'y Jodustry. 
Bnsmess enterprises have been encouraged to en- 
large. But we must not exaggerate. Fascism has 

i ier/ormed so miracle is itself. It has simply 
avoured a development that had been long prew- 
mg— even before the Jwar. In 1914 Italy had less 
than three thousand corporations, with a nominal 
capital of five billion lire. In 1925 it bad nearly 
eleven thousand corporations with a nominal 
capital of thirty-five billion lire, of which twelve 
biflion lire is the creation of the last two years. 
Bat notwithstanding this great industrial develop- 
ment Italy's coal consumptidn is ghe same to-day 
that it nas eleven years ago. Hydroelectric power 
and oil make up the diOerence The country's 
exports of automobiles rose from fifteen thousand 
in 1924 to twenty-five thousand fast year. Since 
the war the most progress has been made by tho 
chemical and the metalluigical and enginecnDg 
ladustries, Md in the latter Italy has entirely 
emanapated herself from her old dependence upon 
Germany. A large manufacturer, in commenting 
upon this, added with a smile ; 'Of couise. we 
cannot expect tlus to continue forever. We shall 
have Our lean years after our fat years. We 
expect keener competition from Germany. Never- 
theless we are not worried, berause we are 
confident that we can earn profits no matter what 
happens, and that onr Government will take care 
of us.’ 

What , does this mean '' In 1921 Italy had 
twenty-eight hundred strikes, involving more than 
two milion workers. Three years later thezmmbCT of 
strikes had fallen to two hundred and one. in- 
volvmg sixty-six thousand workers. But in 1924 
there was a slight reaction. The cost of Jiving 
rose and the working classes grew discontented, so 
that a slight increase occurred in the numbCT of 
strikes and wages began to fall. Thereupon 
Jfussolini promptly intervened and persuaded the 
employers to cease cutting down the pay of their 
men. Unemployment is viitually nonexistent. 
Go the other naad. Italy is still hampered bv Jack 
of raw materials, by insufficient credit, and bv an 
imadequate circulating medium, and naturally feels 


tho depressing influence of these conditions in her 
exchao^ 


Affairs in Mezico 

The Living Age reproduces an account of 
the visit of an Italian journalist to 3fe.vico, 
who went there to study the present conflict 
of Cbnrch and State. "We are first told • 

Those who say that 3Iexico is a mere province 
of the United States maintain a palpable absurdity. 
Tins country is a powerful barrier uhich the 
Labo world has erected against Anglo-Saxon 
usurpation That is apparent everywhere, above 
all here at the capital, where, from the great park 
of Chepultepec to the Plaza of the Constitution, 
the only suggestion of the Yankee is the endless 
procession of automobiles that fills the streets. 

Next we are informed that the hold of 
the Roman Cbtcrch on the Mexicans is very 
feeble 

Mexico is only nominally Catholic Her thirty- 
five dioceses and her toirty thousand Priests hai’e 
made no more impression upon her physiognomy 
than Irave the missionaries upon some parts of 
China and Japan. There )s so resemblasce what- 
soever between ostensibly Catholic Mexico and 
any country in Europe oi America that is really 
Catholic. The Roman Church occupies here a 
place not much different from that which it might 
hold ID a Confucias, Shinto, Brahman, or pigan 
country. For Mexico is obsessed by Aztec na- 
tionalism. by a desire to extirpate the religion of 
those who brought her both Christianity 
and European civilization and to exalt the 
memory of the Mouteznman emperors. This 
campaign has culminated in a feeling that tlie 
Roman Church is antinational. This is the reason 
why we need expect no Alciican, whether Indian 
or non-Indian, to become a martyr for his faith. 
It explains, furlhermore, why the extraordinarily 
complex religious situation has not aroused the 
people, or excited them to offer violent resistance 
to til" Government’s measures. 

The writer called on the Archbishop of 
Mexico He relates 

My first call was upon the Archbishop, llonseigoor 
Moray del Rio. a venerable gentleman in the 
seventies. A few days before, he had received a 
rode — one might say msoJent— letter from the 
President of the Republic, addressed simply to 
‘Senor Mora, and directmg him, as the head of 
the Mexican Church, to put an end to the protests— 
particularly labioad— against the clerical policy of 
the Government. President Callcs added that a 
repetition of these incidents would be regarded as 
antipatiiotic, and closed by calling the Archbishop's 
attention to what had happened to Bishop Zarrate. 
who has been jailed for inciting the people against 
the authorities. 

His interpretation of the situation is 
interesting on account of its sociological im- 
portance. It niDS as follows ; 

CathoUcism nominally exerts a powerful 
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hflaeace over the twe’.^'e miJIi'on Indians of Jlc^nca 
nut this mfluence is more formal than substantia). 
Ihe altilude of the Indians toward the ilomaD 
tmirch resembles that of the Russian mnrhi); 
toward the Orthodox Church. In fact, the relunom 
situation 10 Mexico is very much bhe that m 
bovict Russia— m the same i\ ay that the sodal 
and ecoEOzDio polices of the two countries present 
numerous parallels. Jlexieo is in some respects 
the Russia of America. She represents the East 
with Its ancient usages and customs. I am impresed 
here by the profound physical unrest of a sociely 
in rapid transformafion, where the former 
governing classes have been defeated and stripped 
of their power, and new classes, 51 )fd with 
enthusiastic admiration for the native Indian 
element and dazzled by ambitious prmects of 
moral reform , are fatina their pl.ace. The old 
Prospenty. which was based upon the wealth of 
the few, extracted from the labor of semi-enslaved 
Indian proletariat, has been succeeded by an era 
of universal poverty and decreased piMuction 
resulting from the subdivision of so tnanv of the 
lonner great estates into small Indian holdings 
imfavoorable for ecoaomica! cultivation. 


weJJ-tnown axiom among (fie tiibos (hat (hey 
should grant immunity from raids to districts and 
States which mil in return grant (hem immunity 
from prosecution. Thus village headmen. Dutchmen, 
and subordinate .police can gain a cheap— nav. 
profitable— reputation for a enme-free record m 
(heir own domain, while adjoining territories are 
paj mg heavy tnbufe to the "protected” marauders 
and tlieir often too-fnendly guardians! 

.3Iany efforts have heeniuadeto dealeffectivelywith 
this problem, by means of inducements to reform, 
restnction of movements and punishment but 
generafly spcaling it lias been admitted that the 
efforts hare resulted fa faihire. Organised crime 
is such a lucrative business, and the vested interests 
are so great, that anything like eradication of the 
evi! lias appeared to le ell-nigh hopeles®. 

Are the British rudlan Police free from 
all corruption ? If not, should tlio writer hare 
tried to run down the Indian States Police 
ID the uncalled-for wa}- he has done it? 


Belgium’s Royal Dictator 


Criminal Tribes in India 
Commissioner F Booth-Tucker of the 
Salvation Army writes in the Jomiinl of 
Ihe East India Association 
India js the land of Hereditary Trades Unionism, 
and amongst the most important and effectnc of 
these Labour Unions must lie numbered the 
cxtraordioaty Union of Criminal Tribes. »ho«e 
whole and sole mode of exieteocc and .support 
coBsista In the cnmmissioo of enme Without a 
gun, pistol, or sword this vast arm of law-breakers 
IS able to successfully defv all the forces of law- 
and Older, and to cairy on with all classes of 
society a guenlk-i warfare which appears to have 
no raralJel in any other rart of ine globe lor 
courage* daring ingenuity and enteipn^c it would 
be difficult to find tlioir eguals IVom their own 
viewpoint tiiey are successful and succeed lo 
levying tribute on all classes of the oommuDity. 
True that many of them undergo long terms of 
imprisonment, but thisoulj serves to.-uld a touch ol 
romance and glory to their achievements 

The iov-e^t f«timate of their number pl.ices them 
atone million. In the Punjab a recent eorolmert 
showed a ropulation of 1 >0.000 In (he I nilcd 
Provinces tliev arc ccifsunly rot fewer in nnml^n. 
They abound m K.ajputca and Central India which 
inav alnio't be reek-oned to be their happy bnuting 
grounds. In Penpal and Madras they arc also 
numerous, and if there arc any Kaiive States 
which ore free from them, we have not set lome 
across such, though it is not «Eu««al tor. the 
Stale police to drive ihcm from time to time into 
Pnti'li tcrrifoiy. If. however, tliey thus succeed 
m nddicg themselves of the nui«ancc. it is.well 
known that (he tribes arc soon b.rck again »n 
their old haunts, where tlieir pcnerosily and 
readmc's to share their plunder with Ihcir 
persecutors render their presence not attegetber 
unwclccme to tha«o who are erpaged id cmlirg 
and curtailing their activities. Moreover, it » a 


Europe is passing tfirongii tin Age of 
Dictators. Belgium is the latest addition to 
the rauL of dictator-maonged conutrios. Tlio 
Literary Digest tells us 
There is somelhiDg fundamenfally humorous fo 
someAmencaaeUifonslclisorvprein tho rccenfaction 
of the Belgian Perliaroent, a democmtio Jegishii>*c 
liodj-, conferriog dictatorial pmikpcs upon Kmg 
Alliert For a ccDlury or more, wo are reinindcil 
b.v the Schenectady (iaifltt. wo hare sovereigns 
ousted from one iwtion after another, and where 
directors have ansen they have not coiiio from llio 
thiDniog ranks of rojalfv But AU>crt, King ,of the 
jlclgian®. by virtue of unanimoiv» vote in tho 
ftclgians Senste and an overwhelming maionty m 
theCliamber has I'ocomo the linancial dict.stor of 
Ills own kingdom for a period of Riv months 
Certainly oUsen-CR the New York Jonrml of 
Connnort "no greater compliment has l>eon i,viul 
(o anv monareh in modem times.” and (ho Boston 
ttcrahl ih-uacfciircd tho vote of tlio Belgian Paili.a- 
ment as ‘an nnp.arallclod minifcst.ation of apcoplc s 
(rust m B hcrcaitary sovereign. " ’Belgium will 
prcsi-rve intact Us form of Government,” expl-sms 
ihe Newark Kchs ‘it ttiIJ not haio a Mussolini 
puAiing Albeit info second place. Dor a JJivcm 
jostling him olT tho first page ’’ 

Ruropcan counliics have gotten so much in the 
hdlilof making oroamints out of tlieir few rc- 
lasiDicg kings tJiat the csarople of Belgium is 
interesting, thinks the Wichita lieacou. In Kicg 
Albert WB luve Hfiropos first royal dictator le- 
marts (fle N'ew Ifaven /iVuistar By vote of his 
people through tlicir representative a.sscrab!y. it is 
explained in tho j>rrss disiialches from Kuiore. 
be has lecn made ihc econcmic dictator of his 
realm. For tho next six months, like the kings of 
oW. he may, wiiliout askicg the Krmi««on oi suv 

E rliamcntarv body, make loans in tho name of 
’Iginm. take steps to prevent further irllaticn. 
control (he ration’R pnrse strings, coraKl the re- 
turn of Belgian capUal bidden alioad. take irnirtire« 
for maiafaiDing Ihc feed supply,, ;c.s(o;o ihe goM 
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‘Standard, and mako clianso's in rates and duties 
desijnicd to maintain tiic Oovernmeat’s mcoin^. 
r.lTcctivo measures l>o taken to defend the 
fJeWan franc, wliicli is non* n*orth iitfic more than 
a tenth of its former value, romp-ared ■with the 
dollar. Kvehan^o operations will ly; carefullr* con- 
trolled. Kurthermoro, xmtcs Camille I^e Mercier 
in a Drassels dispatch to the Chicajra Jiaily^yetrt 
■'miporfs, cspoeially luxuries, will bo reslrictol.” 
King Albert and Queen Ellizabelh eat (Lark br^— 
near ^va^ bread— as ivirt of tho stringent rocasures 
of economy which have l>een put into effect in 
Holgium to stem the decline of the Ilelgian franc. 
The savings in bread alone is cstimate<l ntl0.000.0OO 
francs a month. Another decree limits the depor- 
tation of coal and puts a nriec limit on it for both 
household and industrial n«es. Public buildings, 
cafes, restaurants and dance h.alls will operate on 
a restricted schedule under the newly promulgated 
rcgnlations. .The telephone and telegraph svslems 
and the railways, now operated by the tlovcm- 
ment, will be transferred to private control. 

"lly tins course,” ol>serves the Asheville Tone^ 
■Belgium hopes to secure foreign loans, .and restore 

f ublio conhdence in the countrj* and its fnlnre.” 
u effect, notes tlio Springflefd ■’tho 

King is to bo tho nation’s business manager. ’ WTien 
the crisis has passed. "King AU<rt will reven to 
his costitutional statns.” 


Blasco Ibanez attacks Primo dc Rivera 


Blasco Ibanez, tho famous Spanish author 
and political refugee has published a violent 
coudemnation of I’rimo do Itircra’s dictator- 
ship in Spain in the Current We 

TcpTodacc tlie first part of his article below. 


The reader knows that for the past two years 
opain has been without parliamentary goveinment 
or press. The country is under the rule of a 
capncious . mihtarj' dictatorship, which exercises 
Its anthority as it is guided by its whims, amt 
only. thinks of government according to hw when 
the law* happens to agree with its own scinsh 
mms. the only newspapers publislicd arc subject 
to a .careful and rigid censorship by sdons of 
the miutary dictator, who never permit the least 
adverse cntieism of the militarv dictatcrsbip. One 
need only glance at any one oftho papers published 
m bpam to see an example of this All those 
papers that are not slavish foJlwera of the Gov- 
ernment Jraye large blank spaces with the inscrip- 
tions: This porer has been examined bit ifie 

niilitanj censor.” This means that m this 'space 
mere was an article which was offensive to the 
Gervernment and which has consequenUy b«n 
suppressed bv the representatives of milit^sm. 

Accustomed asPnmo de Bivera has been for more 
than two years to utter the grossest ^Isitics and 
to.tn^e the rnost esa^erated statements he can 
think of. he .has acquired the habit of depmling 
from the truth, and I see that he even ba.s the 
audacity to tell the same lies through the New 
lOTk press that the telh in Jtadrid. 

.In these pages I shall attempt to refute all that 
this ndicuJons unthinking man lias said. I have 
been a republican all my life. I have never received 


any favors from any Government nor have I cvet 
taken a cent from the State, llius, I .can sii^k 
With authority about what I’rimo do .Rivera calls 
tho "old regime,” and 1 can discuss with tho mt.o 
autliority the Ministries whicli Alofoso AUl 
appoiotw until I'JdJ. By what niht docs Inmo 
de lUvera speak of the corruption of past Govern- 
ments when he liimself is a product of those very 
Governments, created in their exact image, .arisen 
from their ashes and owing everything to this so- 
called “old regime” r „ . 

I’rioio do Rivera, *lus nude's own nephew, is 
a creature of favor and intrigue, and to them he 
owes his career. To them al«o ho owes the title of 
Marquis of Estella. which he so pompously parade 
l«forc the public. The "old regime graciously 
liostowcd this title uiioa him free from taxation 
as an inlicritancc from his uncle .Urns dcpimng 
the State Treasury of funds which nghtfully 
Isrlnugcd to if, „ 

Since it was scandalous that Spam ahoiiid hare 
kept a gnvemment of Generals for so long a time, 
he dtd as a thcatmal director docs when he is 
looking for actors to fill certain. p.iif — he looked 
lot and fonnd four >ouag political wrecks, rem- 
nants of Uio ‘old regime ' m order in lJus nay to 
deceive public opinion abroad ard make it appear 
that ho had a civilLan government. People, in 
Spain are saying ameng themselves (sjhcjj it is 
impossible to use flic press) that I’rinio do Rivera 
treats these civili.xn Ministers with militan* ^n- 
ness. The Sranish people have given tho Ministers 
the Biekaame "onJerijes.” a» if they were subordi- 
Dtfes of the Generals who arc ditwmg the 
Government. . 

The < ixnlian meralers of his Government, which 
Primo de Itivcm calls ’ first cla.es” and wlitcli he 
claims is ostensibly made up of political newcomers, 
os a matter of fact, an outgrow ili of old parties. 
Yaogoas. Minister of roreien Affairs was of Sen- 
tiago de Alla's party, and a Conservative. Sotelo 
was a ilaiirlst, Aunor a Reeionalist, Ponte a 
Republicno of the Centre Where arc the new- 
men * I’rirao de Rivera has ii'ied the foumbtions 
of the old Atrties and lias onlisteil the few deserter' 
who agreed to tho downfall of the old Government 
m exchange for a Ministers’ txirlfolio. National 
Tujify is absolately destroyed and the Sp.iD«h 
people certainly took with contempt npon this 
party formed by the military dictatorship. 


CORI.UTT GoxTRXMexr 

Tlicrc ba.> never l<efciT 0 lieen such wholesale 
comiption in Uie administration of public affairs 
Nothing like it has ever been known Since theic 
is oeitkw Parliament nor press to protest, thieviDg 
continues undiccked. A conspicuous example of 
this IS the railroad from Onfaneda to Calafaviid. 
snbifdued by the Government which set aside ail 
the n^rulatioDS laid down by the engineers. A 
copy of the franchise issued to permit the cons- 
truction ot this road may be found in the Commer- 
cial Registry*, so that all m.^ see this document, 
which is public property. This project requires 
23J)0().000 pesetas to bo set aside for those who 
favored the grant of this franchise. Since the 
King and, Pnmo de Rir*ers gave these rights, the 
only possible conclusion is that tliey both received 
the greater part of the gift of S'i.OOO.OOO pesetas. 
If not then let them explain who did receive 
the ^000000 pesetas- 

In each district, equal in size to a eounty of one 
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States, tlien* 15 a I^nmn;; ^\-ith the onlinarj’ insulin used m 

v° ®/ * QoTPrnmeni %sIjo Tuddsa nitdjftaa Dr. AleJ and his associates mss/^ it 

tyranny.. Ihe rdlase and plunder through an elaborate series of precipitations Tsitli 
*i.« Eofonous. Jo Rome prannc« rariotis chemicals and rcpeatirf solutions in v'eat 

1 u *^Ii3nicd of the . Vnavery of their acetic acid. The crj’staU that come down at the 
f«^««sted their ^rcsignatron. and liststage arc very sniali. After setlliDg out af the 

the armv. hut I nmo ;^dc Kivera tiottom of the flask they were picked up with a 

ana liis cofcnc of Generals fumed a deaf oar <0 finc-pointed. ruttier-tipped m^icine dropner. Tfie 
mom in order to avoid scandals. • . process of manufacture is so slow and difficdl that 

• pr.. . *1’?t ttivcra. who 13 always looking for months of work have resulted in the preparation 
. j?" J^ccntlv BOiiulit to have himself of only a few hundred millifframs of the precious 
appointed lionorary Colonel of the Artillcr\’ Corp®, stuff. This pure crj'stalHne insulin is cstrcmely 
m order ty this means to sliow his popuhrify in poteuL One milligram of it. or a bit as large as a 
me army. Ihe officers of this corps, liowever small grain of eand, has as much power to reduce 
voted hy ii vast majority against hesJowing this Uood sugar as is possessed hr 100 clinical units 
Honor upon hum . . of the solution used in mediad practice. One- 

Jn rcaJity tho iDtelllgent members of fJic army fiftietli of a mtiiigram wiJI throw a four and a haJ/ 

despise and detest this pettv tyrant even more pound rabbit info convulsions, wludi are unickly 

man do« the general pnbiic. lie iavistics ail cured, however, by injecting a little sugar solution 

niiiitary honors upon his friends .and «wm the into the rabbit's veins. 

relatives of [Generals friendly of him. I'nmo de Whenever a chemist succeeds in refining a 
Itivera has presented himself with the Grand natural compound to a punty that will result in 
Gross of Saint Ferdinand, an honor that carries crystal formation, the next step is usually expected 
with m an annual stipend to 20,000 pesetas, to be the analysis of the cirstals, with a view to 
Alfonso \III hates him and would gladly be nd thepossiblemanufactureoftfiecompoundbyartifi- 
or him- The King noUcea his growing unpooulanty cial means, so that a perfectly uniform product 
in tho array, and together witli other Oeomis may be obtained at a lower pnee. But Dr. Abel 
awaits the opportunity to atrip him of his power, states Giat a year or more of work must intervene 

TiiA 1... before the analysis can be completed. The synthe- 

^0 aooTG accost may or tnay hot de gj, the compound will nndoobtedly be a matter 
oaseu on truth. But it should be pointed of the greatest difficulty and maybe impossible in 
out that General Rivera h.is no such repnfa- the present state of our imowJedge. D. At«] fs no 


Ihree of the four extracts of the vanons dnetiess 
glands so.far crystallired or^.brougbt^toa very hifh 


Benito Mussolini the dict-itor of Italy pianug lut w u.uusui iua »«rj- n^u 

oonoentrabon are to his errait la addition to the 
recent crystalhzatiOD of insolm. he isolated 
epinepbrin as a moao-beazol denvatire Iron the 
extract of a ductless gland situated near the 
ltdoeys, and he has also prepared a highly pnrihM 

of the latest developments in researches con- internal gland secretion to be purified is thyroxin, 
nected with the treatment of diabelis We tic extract of the thyroid gland of the throat rmon 
arc told : which was erj stallized by Dr. Edward Keadall of 


Improved Insulin for Diabetis 


A Few years ago Banting and Best, two 
unknown medical researchers, developed through 
their purifying of a hitherto unknown glandular 
extract, a treatment for diabetes Their discoveiy 
has brought happiness, health and longer life to 
hundreds, and incidentally the Nobel prize .was 
awarded tor this remarkaole advance m medicine. 


the Jfavo choio- 


Indian News in America 


lodian news items often undergo strange 
metamorphoses as they pa^s through British 


cfiscoverea’ 6y Siintmg ana’ , . 

further by Dr. John J. Abel and his corps of 
co-workers at tho School of llediane at the Johns 
Hopifns University. In his laboratorr insulin has 
been reduced to a punty so great that it comes 
down out of a solution in the form of^.mioute 


paper?!. The neivs quoted below from the 
Oirrcitl History will interest our readers It 
deJs with the Calcutta riots, 

(ting was renewed on July 20. 


crystals that shrno like bits of uncut diamond Mpliamra^an gathenog and procession were 
when viewed through the micnascopo. The insulin attacked. The beginning of the iluhamin tefi^ 
used in medicine is effective clinically, but it was opening the Mohammedim year, seemed to be the 


jginning of the iluharrain fesfiral. 

_ _ _ aammedan year, seemed to be the 

re^T2ed"from\he''fii^'Vhat chemi^ly it'is far signal for guernlJa warfare between Hindus and 
from being a pure product. Slost chemical com- ilojtcms. 

pounds indicate tlie attainment of a state of real K was revealed la London that Kuss^ 
Duntv by forming regular crystals, and nobody tmissanes have been, attempting tc stot revolu- 
iieretoforc had been able to get crystals of insulin, tranarr^ movements in India. A ^signm^t of 
The trouble was. Dr. Abel cxplamed, that the bayonets has been intercepted and Benrat rcvoln- 
insulm in use is mixed up with unknown sab- spreading proro- 

sfances that would.precipitate at very nearly the *“ 

same electro-chemical state of the soiutiop. 


a mating to disoraer. 
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British losses due to Strike 

The following also we get in The Cunent 
Hislory : 

Arthur JI. Samuel, Parliamentary Secretary for 
the Overseas Trade Department, replyina: to a 
tiuestion in the House of Commons on July 26. 
said tliat the coal stoppage and the recent general 
strike cost Britisli industries about £150.000,000. 
It is quite clear that the stnke has checked the 
recovery in Great Britain. So long Uie stnke 
lasts, Parhament will have to meet each month as 
a result of the Emergency Powers act of 1920, 
regulations under whicli can be enforced for only x 
month at a time. 


Europe’s Debts and Driuk Bill 

Europe cannot pay up her debts to 
America. But she spends nevertheless an in- 
credible amount m drink, The Ltta-anj 
Digest says : 

“Leading authorities on finance and commerce 
have exprest the opinion that Piombition isa direct 
cause of America’s marvelous advance in the last 
few years, 

"Great Britain at the present time is spending 
a little short of two bilhon dollars a year on 
drink. France was. in 1921, spending thirteen 
and a half billion francs for liqaor. Seven countnes 
of Europe, with an acregate population of ICS.OOO 
000. supported a drink expenditure of approximate- 
ly 64.180,000,0005 

‘Tt may be eaid calmly and in a spirit of tho 
deepest sympatliy with the troubles of Europe that 
the Government of the United States has do moral 
neht to subsidize European taxpayers with money 
mken from the pockets of Americana so long as 
Europeans are spending for drink sums which in 
a few years would discharge tlie American debt." 


Quinine and Idalaria 
VTe find the following in the Literary 
Digest. 

Quinin will cure Malaria^ but it will not prevent 
it. In other words, it ivill poison the malaria 
parasite, but the parasite must be there to be poi- 
soned. Further-more a light dose is more effective 
than a heavy one, for the latter tends to poison 
.also the bodily cells and exhaust the patient. These 
and other interesting facts about malaria have been 
established as a result of attempts in insane 
hospitals m Great Bntam to cure paralysis of the 
insane by the action of malaria. .tVrtiEaally induc- 
ed malarial fever is one of the most modem 
methods _ of treatmg paralysis and insanity, 
the curative effect of fevers on mental disorders 
was known to such ancient healers as Hippocnit^ 
and Galen. Says the London correspondent of 
Science Service, in Its Daily Sdcitee Neitrs JJulklm 
0\ ashington) ; 

-\\lule cures have been effected in from 20 to 
CO per cent, of the cases so treated and inter- 


mediate results liave been obtained m otiiers, the 
medical worid has become much more interested 
in disease being used as the curative agent. 
It has been possible to learn several tilings about 
m^aria when it is induced artificially and is 
observable from start to finish under laboratorj’ 
conditions that were not clearly understood before. 

"Lieut.-Col. P. James of the ministry of health 
states tirat, surprizingly enough, it is difiicult to 
adjust conditions so that the patients will infect 
the mo^uitoes and the mosquitoes in turn infect 
the patiento. Contrary to the belief that malaria 
lurks in every stragnant pool, he thinks that in 
nature the only mosqnitoes that become transmit- 
ters of the disease are those that live under shel- 
tered and peculiar conditions, 

“The human dwellmg. he says, ‘seemed to be 
the laboratory where malaria infection had its 
orunn and was cultivated.’ 

“The bfe habits of mosquitoes that live under 
such conditions should bo carefully studied, he 
declares. 

“Since the blood of different patients varies 
widely m degree of hospitality which it affords ■ 
to tUemalanal parasites after they have been bitten 
by an infective mosquito, he suiraests that future 
biochemical research may show a chemical differ- 
ence ID the blood of patients of the types that 
react so differently He suggests the possibility 
of a blood test that would enable physicians to 
classify patients in this respect. 

“In the course of observing malarial treatment 
of general paralytics m five Bntish mental hospitals. 
Dr. Warrington Yorke. professor of parasitology 
of the University of Liverpool, found the cases of 
induced malaria were very easily cur^ with 
moderate quantities of quinin. Doses of quinin 

f irevious to infection will not prevent n patient 
rom contracting malaria, he has established, but 
small amounts of the drug arc more efficacious 
in killing off the parasites in the blood stream than 
large doses', be declares 

“Dr. Y'orke advances the lii’pothesis that when 
quioui is introduced into the body it is aided and 
abetted in killing off the malarial parasites in the 
blood by certain body cells. Two much quinin in 
a single dose, he maintains, Ibrings about an ex- 
haustion of these cells so that the malarial organism 
gets the jump on the paiasitic-killing combination 
and the result is called a relapse. This would 
explain, he says the severe relapses _ suffered by 
war cases even during tho administration of large 
quantities of qumfn, ffe suggests that overdoring 
with qumin is a very possible • reason wJiy these 
war cases and the majonty of those met witlim 
private practise are so difficult to core.” 


The Gift of“Calture’’ 

In the Orient the advent of Christian 
missionaries has always heralded the coming 
of Christian traders and invasion by Christian 
soldiery. The work that is begun in tho 
the name of religion and civilisation is 
genetally finished in the name of development 
and economic progress. Referring to the 
affairs in China, the Japan WeeUy Chranielc 
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gives us a crisp account of this work of who aie hotlialf independent istioae forjtfieirgood . 
bringing "culture” into "heathon'* lands. It but it has to be for tiie good of the cultural country 
be"'ins • WbetJier it is knives and forks or rails 

° ■ ' Und looomotives. the idea is the same. These 

An old story, seemingly too crude (o be fme, ntatcrtal flun^ are the easiest to pass on and 
though the crudity of things that are true is often tircnlatc : and no doubt the spiritual things 
astomshiflg, is told of a missionary who wanted to Will aeeoajpaay them though thej’ are. it is true. 
raise funds in Birmincham. He told in inovins little elusive. Tlie Cultural mission never makes 
fasliion of the ignorant heathen so detnsed that Any real effort to disguise the fact tiiat its first 

they ate their food with their finsera, and pointed Abject is tho glorj* of the bearers of the culture, 

out the advantages to Birmingham if. as Hie result And there are great differences of opinion as to 
of better teaching, they adopted the use of knives the best methods Tlie Anglo-Saxon idea is strong- 
and forks at every meal. One can hardly imagine ly entrencheil that the French know nothing 
the hardheaded business men of Birmingham about the art of colonization ; bat other witnesses 
plunging their hands in their pockets on hearing testify that the native inhabitants of French 
sucli an argument , yet the idea is very much colonies are more flioroughty Frenchified than the 
like tliat of tlie present cultural effort ihhabitants of any British dominions are Anglicised 

The real spiritual descendants of the missionary and it is also said that they become less 

to preach to Birmingham on knife-and fork culture Antagonistic to their teachers- 
and the great governments of to-day who want to » ....u..... t-.. 

confer the blessings of their civilisation on the .. settled in a cultnre-needin„ country 

people of all prospective markets Imperial Oermanj* Juc cultflie-giver finds it too great a sacrihco 
had a vc-y high opinion of the commercial value of ‘o move out They stick to their post at any 
A’mkNiy, cos{ aad ifia evphiied people irr io nei rid 

were by way of being international jokes. . But the ©r tupm in whit(.r<Nr «on Tho 

Powers which jeered were the lirst to imitate, and whatever way they can The 

after the war Mr. Painleve, on a visit to China . , , 

aroused such entliusUsm for French culture that The chief objection to the granting of indo- 

Chineso students rushed over to irajeo without P^naeooo to administered territories- is flat (her 

taking sufficient thought for the morrow, and there not nuite cultured enough, and might go liuy- 
was a great deal of tronble. and the economic '"g «u strange markets Jn China, M/ierc the 

necessity ot the depoitations that followed did not ra&rLci-placc8.jf.npt tho markets, have been taken 
assuage feeling on either side. By the time the >n from abroad, it is iMred tint tlie Chinese aro 
Banoue Industrlele scandal develoi>5d there was AAt cultured enousji to Hook after them propeily. 
unite a slump in trench culture. The United Ui, the material side of culture, there lias been a 
States claims to have been most successful, and dcwoGstfadon of this la tho report on the fright- 
wag the first to hit on dhe bright idea of making Hi state of the ivaler supply m the inativo city of 

the people pay for their American culture Thii Sftaogbai 1 ho Japaaesa jf they treat rn for 

letus hMten to sav. was entirely to America’s fuimre in China, would presumably sec to’it Hat 
credit, for while the other cations used alllhe idea of good water was as successfully prom- 
Boxer indemnity for their own selfish purposes. pied,as in Japan but Chinese meetings in Slapghai 
America spent at least a parr of it in bringing Wrccly declaim any wish for Japanese eulmrft 

Chinese students to America and giung them n aud refuse to be plew^ at the promisoto spend 

%eiy useful education, Americans have pointed out JIJ.lAr? instalm^ts of the Boxer indemnily, Dici 
Uiat when a Chinese engineer has been trained m 5<«iM rather drink cholera in. tlicir waterT-and 
America, and afterwards secures an irupottaut ex- 
ecutive post in liis own counfrj'. flie placing of 
whatever orders he may reuuire m Ameii'm follows 
automatically. Hero w© have the spread of 1b© 

steel and iictroleum culture. As tins was such ru i-; .• — t, - 

.md .ndvance on the behaviour of. the othei '‘oiasmjism that has given rise to much of the 


countries, tho Chinese really did appreciate it. not. 
withstanding that tho original c.xtortion of the 
Boxer Indemnity was no less imciuitous ra tli© 
part o! America tluxn on tliat of tlie other rowera 
About Britain wo aro told 
Britain had some quite unfortunato exwiences 


uonsenso about tlie civilisation of tfio U’e«t being 
material and that of tho East spiritual The 
rnajcnal things make aa economic con'iucjt, .lud 
tnut IS what the osiiiring young men of tlio Hast 
re^t Most of tficni. liowevor, have rather a 
personal predilection for motor-cars and \\’ostem 
clothes, flow ever, it is just as well that iho 


in iho^ssemmation ol culture. Beside*, the ellort Actions whicJinro spre.'ultng their cuituro should 
ha* satisfied nobody. On the one hand wc laxe under no illusions about their own objects or 
the cnUcs who curse llie M’estem i'iulistines for *bO«t the pralitiido of (hose to whom (her arc 
replacing an ancient cmlis-ation wilh their upstart Rivmg iL 

crudities : and on the other, we fare those uJio 

call on Britain to cover her head and sit m the 

dust hecatise slie has ^llurixd onlv a millicm or ghvlock 

two ot tho three hundred and tiftv millions to o-iioic tiuj’ivca 

whom she might have her Ungu^ ^ jjjg question ot debt settlement has 

idS^of^StHie^Stimate‘ouiconic of the^tra^ tumed America’s European allies into bitter 
of Asa and of Afnai IS to be. There is a slogan ctiljcs of the American policy of insisting 
that all that is done for subject raws or for those »ipt»n being piid. Tho AiVcmry l)!i}f-t 
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Evidences 3IuUip\v of a .Growing or at Isast 
jDerea«}cff!}' oufsposen. hostility toward the Doited 
States in France and Great Britain. Tiie demoos- 
tratinn m Pans of .Jil.OOO French war veterans and 
iTiUtilated ex-snldiers agaiost the tern^ of the 
iiellon-Berenger debt-fnndiog asreeruent was 
followed in the B-ilish Goiueol Coin’nons, and m 
a section of the BntHh pr-=>RS. bv a shirp flare-np 
of criticism of the attitude of the United States 
Government toward the interallied war debts m 
genera). The occa«ion of the outbreak in the 
British Parliament was the debate on the Anglo- 
French debt aci-ord. But members digressed from 
the subject to tharacteiize the United States as 
t'lo world’s Sbv’csk. and to revive the subject of 
the canceJUfion of interallied war debts or the 
drastic modifi'-stinn of the refunding terms exacted 
by the Unit.'d States. “Not only m the Old World 
but in the New. time will he on the side of easier 
and wi-er solutions.” declared Mr. Winston 
ChuTChitl. British Chancellor of the Eicheqaer. 
‘’Americans have one qu“Stioa to ask themselves, 
and that is whether ther entered the wai with 
the common aims of the Allies and with the samo 
interest in saving democracy." said Com. Hilton 
Young, former fioani lal secretary of the British 
Treasury ; and he added ; "If so. they will i^aoge 
their debt policy. If they did not, then they 
entered for mercenarv motives and sold their 
servioea to the Alli'^s’’ Mr Young aoooaoced it 
to’ be his personal belief, however, that only “a 
small minorby” of Amercans "makes commercialism 
its god." Bur this mmoritv. he fears, bas already 
caused “a litile nft m Aoslo-Amencan relations" 
Philip Snowden, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Labour Gibmet, cootribmed the 
following impressive staferaenf • 'In fifty years 
Am^nca will bo drawing annually from Europe 
SVHlonO.noO, or more than a d-iy’s work of 
320000 000 persons. This will be more than the 
total of all German reparations, and America’s 
Allies will not ba receiving a pcuoy This is a 
condition that cannot continue, and it is not good 
for Amcri -a that it ehonld.’* 

The British press campaign against America’s 
.xttitude toward the wnr debt problem was launch- 
ed by liOrd Rothermere’e group of newspapers, 
wbidi lacbides the London Dufy dfiiif and Daily 
ilirrnr. TJif Duly Hatl floi/ded Lusdoo wu£ 
hindbills lH>iniig m huge red-inked type the single 
wortl “DS'uy,’' with the first two letters. U. 8 
capinliz®d. so that there would be no mi>taku)g 
llte tnf-dstns, aad :b sa edifonaf under filo same 
heading irssvs : 

"The Bntl^h nation has been turned into a debt 
collector to the United Stales m Europe . bnt. un- 
like most debt collectors. »e pet all the odium 
and none of the k«enefiL We pay out some 
CJSOWOtk) a ve.ir to the United States, and in 
the most favorible circumstances vears hence we 
tnav receive fcSO.OiXi.OOd a a ear. The total azuouot 
of iS'HVXI <»t a year will bn drawn for the best 
pirtof two g-neratioDS by the United Stales from 
hunipcan cations which sacnficed everything for 
the right " 

Ainenri's demands upon Europe, remarks the 
I/mdon Ifttily Jfimr. "apparently gno Uncle 
ShylocK a SfO'e of high tnoral supenentv as well 
ai an immtnsely mfl'tcd bank balanre." 


Turning Light into Electridity 

If there is anything in the acconnt quoted 
beJow from the htterary Digest tho world 
may yet enter another scientific epoch which 
wHI fake humanity miles where up to now it 
has gone only yards. The account rnns as 
follows. 

A form of crystal, now being tested at the D. S. 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, has been 
fomid to possess tlie property of generating an 
vletlnc current when a ray of light falls upon it 
If this result now attainable only on a very 
small scale, should ever yield itself to karge-scale 
prodnetfOQ we may have a discovery which will 
change tlie course of tho world’s history— sometning 
more revolutionary tlian the radio, the airplane, 
the telegraph the telephone or even the utilization 
of steam It would mean a direct utilization of 
the vast flood of sunlight to turn the wheels 
and do the work of the world. Bveu as it is. 
the result attained is described as “one of the 
most astounding miracles of modern science," 
bv S R Winters, writing in The National 
Si)tetalor (Washington) We read . 

"We have found substances that apparently 
transform light into electricity" is the startling 
statement of Dr William W. Coblentz. chief of 
the Kadiometry Section of the Bureau of Standards. 
The liny success achieved in transforming light 
into electric current is attnbnted to the marvefous 
phenomenon manifested when molybdenite— a rare 
mineral— is exposed to the sun. moon, or stars. It. 
however, reacts only to certain wave-lengths of 
JjffbL just as our raai>receiTjng seta wdl repn> 
duoe music or speech only when we have turned 
them to certain wave-lengths 

' This sensitive mmeral, when exposed to the 
sunlight or moon-light, differs in several respects 
from (he behavior of (he thermopile used m 
measuriug heat of planets millions of miles away. 
The amount of current developed by the thermo- 
couple 13 in proportion to the energy value to 
which it IS exposed— that is. the amount of solar 
radiation, for example. Molybdenite, according to 
Dr. Ooblenlz, responds only to certain wave-lengths 
—those la the visible spectrum. and the near infra- 
red ravs. 

“The piece of molybdenite used by the Bureau 
of Standaids is no larger than the head of a pm. 
<hify a entah spot of each piooa of nwivMemfo 
roaoifests that inexplicable phenomenon of changing 
light into electric current 

"The next Uiing to be done,” indicates Dr, 
Cobleoiz. 'is to isolate the spots exhibiting high 
sensuivi^ and examine them separately, 'ibis 
will be a tedious, (ime-consuming nadertakiog. 
The material is of rare occurrence, and the nsk 
of lojury or loss is too great to attempt to attain 
the icual m one stop.’ 

“Dr. CoUenlx, in the past has received many 
requests for a substance tliat 'transforms suought 
direiAly into electricity.' lie llias. in a small and 
npenmeotal way, accomplished this very thing. 
-This remarkable achievement may^ again prompt 
the pft-recurrmg question. ’What is electnaty ?’ 
aiid 'What is liatit.’’ 

"Saentisis have detormined that the longest 
iafra-red rays and tho shortest electric waves are 
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Tokyo. Uio grca'Gst cfti’. Tilo njifii 
r , * •/,-/’ vavM luve of OMaka castle, )ie.vl<}uarters of flic emit llideyosbi, 

m ‘ ^i- ,r>or bccouiL If the Nawlcon of Japan, should I-o visited ShitPDnoji 

ranaform^ into U a very old temple of the TeDcLii sect, founded 
(, ,1’? .9,’*'*^ MUHlMitiea hy Shotokii Taislii, one of the wisest princes of 

electricity, hitherto iinknoCT. nndent Jaftan. Not far from Osaka are summer 
lna^ tio unfolded. Are wo on the flireshoh! of n tntoTt% Siimiyohi. Ilamvicra. and Sikal. svith fine 


may lio unfolded. Aro'wo'on^h’o 'thVcsIioYj'*of 
rccolutionary sciontillc discovery?’' 


Places of Interest of Japan 
In connection with the visit of tho Swedish 


ttoa-and landscapes, also tho noted hot spnnjjs Arima 
and Taknrazuka 

Thotirand .Shrine of Irumo.— This {jreat fane is 
hvidied hy takinij train from Ks'oto alens the 
Saniodo line. On the way, at flenhudo. is a 
hiyalcrious cave formed of fanta.stic rocks. The 

.. ahrtne is dedic.itc<l to the Bod Okuni-nushi-no- 

Crown I’rinco and Princos to Japan, tho fhkoto, Tho foundme of the shnne is traced 

wST'k '’"'■'i'l;'’ « li't »' P'<“’ CrorllSJ M tSiSnJ S^iS' oi' ll’ a”d ' th? 

worth aeciofr in Japan Wo reproduce Bomo Aiauta Sfirino at Nazova. ft fs surroimded by hifls 
of t'lo names and descriptions below: en three eides. covered with ancient pine?. 

Niklo— Niltn i-i <iV.niif itnnra hT> iwn n/tr(i. . Tokyo—lo tho Capital itsclf then? are numter- 
of Tokyo Hero is sitiiitryl 7hn w^rld farnwl pfaccfl tJiat should ho visited, important amouff 
tUiouz krine A nJ^verh ^vl' “iS *'»«"» »'«“« ‘he splendid Meiji. Shrine, built a few 

not Vkke’ {oxceUmu imhT’ von Imvo awn y<ar9 aco hy the citizens of Tokvo to enshnno.tho 

N.kko" TiVC «t,rtn«^a <»/ fA-* cnut K<T{(f>’njr ile«{. tAe <frs*wy 

iS.Ho aoLtti.l. Naii", ■?! 

Ir'a SlisSS’nJ 'T ™TiSl tern 'JS?*??? "kM?? 1 °o IwriPl ltaiS.ilr. lil 

fihrino C^eat , wresUmz amphitheatre at Ilyoffokti, and 

BUto ° sbirnii*? »r.y fll 1 “carby. the Hifukusbo. where 32.000 persons were 

serine.* ranked as a srand stale burnt to dcaib in tho irreat earthquake fire of 1923. 


kamskura and IIaVoae.*-'A little over an hour s 
train ndo from Tokyo down Iho Tokaido lino is 
tho ancient feudal capital Kamakura, aboundinir lo 
beautiful scenery and historical associations, llcro 
stands the famous Daihatsu, or (treat imasoof 
Huddlia. Kamakura is one ct the most popular 
sea-^thfnB resorts in Japan. ^ 

Fuji, and the cherry flowers, are considered to Kfaots in rather pitiable colours. Tho infro* 
symbolue the spirit of Japan The mountain, is duefory paragraph runs as follows: 

.P®i .!* The svhole truth about the recent general strike 


The Comedv of the General Strike 
Tlie Ktic liej/t/bhc publishes in an article 
the inner history of the Great British General 


Numberless people climb it vcarly. m the summer 
b'aji is famous for its graceful shape. The Sbiraito 
waterfall is la the vicinity. 

Kyoto.— Kyoto is the old capital, wlicre for 
centanes the Emperors, until the late Emperor 
lleiji, dwelt. No wonder the citv is full of histon- 
cal interest.. The Emperor Kamu settled the 
imperial capital here Buildings here displavinir 
the best of old Japan’s fine art are Kinkakuii. 
Gmkakiui, Cbipnin temple, niFashi-ironganii temple 


in Great Untam has not yet been told ; — 
iwrhaps it never will bo told until the memoirs of 
thu chief actors m the stniggie are published. But 
wp know enough of it already to be sure that 
when It cornea it will be a stranee story, smacking 
more of the fencing scnool than of the duolting 
Bruand, of comic opera than of tragedv, The 
BCtood of th«e metaphors is the more peitment, 
fob certainly this ‘great struggle” belongw rather 


N;thrilongrn7Yrmpl^"RikUkudr^5» 245,tic‘^Sl<ilmm^'wnttefi^da^'%^^ 

etc, a kaleidoscope of buildings representing events wwf m its mmn nurpS^ tt 
during a thousand years, The Heian Shnne is a 

reept struenre, erected in ^90. In front ^ ra^. n showed virtue tnumphaot and villainy 

replica buildings of the Taikyoku-den and Otenmon defnated and Hx* aftora on both sides lieroes and 

established the imperial palace fn Kyoto. Th^ ninv therefore though it is never Iikelv to be 

Now at Momoyatna are the mausolea or the annei ana me At antic. 

Emperor 3Iejji and his cop'ort. Uji is .the home Tho "General Strike” was an untried 
of the best green tea. In Uji are Byodo-in,. Coseiji wbapoD on which Labour pinned its faith, 
5r?nV^Vof®ofd^jSiS"“‘’’ btai^ing It to be infallible. Labour _ readers 

^Osaka— About an hour from Kyoto is this, the *5 nevertheless did not relish the 

foremost commercial ond industrial center of Japan, idea of using it as it involved dangerous 
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possibilities In the particular case, there 
■was some ctence of its successful use; for: 

Tho miners had an unusually good case. They 
■were being asked to accept at the point of the 
sword, wages which would have reduced tens of 
thousands of them down to or even in some cases 
below, the level of bare subsistence. And this 
reducfien. as ■well as an increase of hours, was 
being demanded by a group of men who are 
notoriously the most stupid, stubborn and JoefB* 
cieat set of employers in great Britain. The miners 
therefore had the symrathy of the greater part of 
the public and also of the press. Two Royal 
Commissions bad investigated the condition of the 
industry since the ^Var, and both had commented 
in the strongest terms upon its maD3geri.\I ineffi* 
ciency and the urgent need for its reorganization. 
The mbe owners, however, repudiated all such 
cnticisms and stubbornly rejected all proposals for 
amalgamation or technical improvement. Tho 
only cure.’ they asserted and reasserted, for the 
admitted troubles of the industry was lower 
wages and longer hours The government, 
although it had had seven months in which 
to consider the mam points of the problem, and 
six iv^eks in ■which to study the detailed 
proposals of the Samoel Commission, inter, 
vened only at the very last mmota U 
suggested a basis of negotiation actually only 
twelve hours before the lock-out notices of the 
mine owners were due to tale effect, and naturally 
the time was insufficient for any sort of agreement 
to be reached. So on the night of Apnl 30 a 
million ■workers were locked out 
And, 


tins— tmteh against (he wishes of most of fhetn— 
partly by a real sympathy with the apparently 
hopeless plight of the miners, but still more be- 
cause there h-id long existed a sort of honorable 
uederstaedieg that they would support (he miuera 
in any really senous emergency. Of the serous* 
ness of the present emergency there could be do 
doubt and they could atandon the miners there- 
fore only at the cost of abandoning all hope of 
working class solidarity. They, therefore, declared 
what V as not really a general strike— since tho 
workers in several of the largest industries in the 
country were never called out all— but a “sym- 
pathetic stnke' on a much greater scale than had 
ever before been kuown. It was to begin on the 
evening of Jfonday, ilay 3. 


Baldwin tried his level best to avert the 
crisis, lie, with some of his trusted colleagues 
met the representatives of the Trade Union 
Congress and drew up r formula for the 
immediate calling off of the General Strike 
While the T, D. C. leaders went to discuss 
with the miners, Baldwin got back to Downing 
Street where he met 3Ir. Churchill and Co 
The latter were excited over the retnsal to 
work 'of certain employees at the Daily Mail 
Press and were advocating a 'declaration of 


war” as they considered this nShir to be the 
real beginning of the Gener.'il Strike They 
thought that "the first act of war” had been 
coiDiuitted and “the Government” sbonld 
“accept the challengo without a moment’s 
delay”. 3Ir. Baldwin did not agree with 
Churchill A Co., bnt had to give way to them 
on account of tho fact that 

It was_ one o’clock in the mornieg and he ■was 
a very tired man, and when he found himself 
faced with the threat of the imm^iate resignation 
of not less than seven of his leading colleagues — 
and this on the eve of a great strike which might 
still po«3ibly not be averted— he gave wa.v and 
consente<l to the drafting and issue of the formal 
declaration of war. Then the liphfs were turned 
out and everyone went home— leaving the Trade 
Union leaders, or most of them, to read the 
ChurchiUian nltioiatum for the first time in next 
morning’s papers. 

So the great • strike began Its most notable 
features from the first w'ere the remarkable 
loyalty and discipline of the rank and file of tne 
Trade Coionists. andthecontrastinghalf-heartedness 
of most of the Trade Cnion leaders The railway- 
men, and other transport workers in the docks 
and on the roads, came oat almost to a man and 
remained out until the strike was officially called 
off But the leaders bod no stomach for the fight. 
They bad wished not to coerce the government m 
any ■way. but merely to bring sach pressure to 
bear upon the mine owners as might induce them 
(0 offer more reasonable terms to the men. 
and to agree to the measures of rwiwanr 
zatiOD recommended by the Royal Commission. 
They were startled and dismayed to find tliem- 
sefves represented as dangerous rerohihonanes 
attempting to subvert and destroy the British 
Constitution, and to find also that owing to their 
owu foolish mistake in calling out all the news- 
roper workers, the goverment bad a practically 
uncballeoged command of all the available forms 
of publicity, the govemmont commandeered first 
the broadcasting service and then the offices and 
plant of the Morning Post, and used all its trans* 
port facilities by road and air to scatter copies of 
the coveminentat [organ— the Bntish Gazette— all 
over the country, 

Of the British Gazette, edited by Mr. tl'inston 
Churchill, the loss that is said the better for the 
honor of Bntish jowBuhsm If was a mere propa- 
ganda sheet, as shamelessly unfair acd untruthful 
as it was technically iDcoaipetenL Called upon in 
the House of Commons to defend some of its 
grosser nusrepresentations, Mr. Churchill frankly 
declared that be had no use in wartime for truth 
and impartiality • the povernnient was fighting for 
its life and the British Gazette was one of its most 
effective weapons. It w as certainly a weapon 
rather than a newspaper, and to a large extent no 
doubt i* served the purpose for which it was 
designed. At any rate it persuaded the majority 
of the nation— against all the plain facts of tiie 
casfr-to regard the stnke as a "constitutional” 
rather than an ‘‘industrial” struggle, and to make 
the ultra-coDservaMve Mr. Thomas and bis 
cdUe^nies of the T. D. C. appear as Boroething 
veiydike anarchists, who "were threatening aJ] 
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thoHrt ancient liiicrtie^ vrliich Enshshmea hold 
rnoft dear. 

Tho Lnboar fjoadcr? «oro bclnjj giren 
‘batdo” wUli a vcnKcance. 


On tho Bcvonlh day of the strike, Sunday, May 9, 
they were informed, upon aushonty nhwfetwei' 
a<xy'nie<l, tint the Cabinet had decidefl to repeal 
tlio Trad&a Duputea Act. conhsente all Tr^eUaion 
funds, and _ arrest all the lc.at!er* of tho Tra/lca 
Unions which were on htrike. They understood that 
fins decision fud liecn taken hy the ticfhooso 
majority of t'lo Caliinct acninrt the wishes of the 
I’nmo Minister, but that the latter had succeeded 
m obhaininc only a two days’ respite, and that if 
they did not surrender by noon on Wednewbav 
these measures would !« put into effect. This 
ncwBprcatly increased their j'crturbalion. Futhiintt 
m a cause, or rather by method*, in which they 
did not re.ally l>clievQ they found themselves face 
to f.ico with di'astcr. 


Tho Tj-abour Leaders also found it diflicult 
to make tho Oencral Strike general They 
were avorrying to find a way to make peace 
without sacrihcina principles 
Then Sir Ilerl'crt Samuel came to their rcsi-ue. 
As chairman of tho late Coal Commission be was 
in a jiOHitioo to make concrete and authoritative 
proposals and ho drew up a memoraodum (which 
}s said to have t/oea t'lirately submitted loth* 
Vnrao Minister) upon tho basis of which the ceo- 
eml etriko could he ' uaconditionally" called off 
wuhnutony senou* toss of "face" on the part of 
theT. U. C, and without it hcioft pipsjble for 
them to be aeeueed by die mioers of flagrant de* 
eortioa. 


In the meanwhile Churchill kept up the 
“fight” 

He spoko and wrote exactly as if the coualrr 
■were in a state of civil war and tJio soveromeot 
were really fichting for ‘ King and CoudIit. 
Everyone, according to his view who asked a 
question or offered a criticism recardinc the corero- 
racDt’s pohcy was to be treated .as a traitor, as a 
]9olshevik in disguise. 

And 


Tlien came the most comic incident of the 
whole sfnjirffJe. The Archbishop of Canterbnir. 
after consultation with the le.aders of all the 
Protestant Churches m Great Britain. issngJ an 
urgent and most sensible appeal for peace and the 
renewal of negotiations The eovemment refused 
to allow this appeal to be broadcast and Mr. 
Churchill refused to allow it to appear in the 
British Gazette The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
personally a strong Conservative . and offimally is 
the greatest personage in the kingdom after the 


rojuil f-imily. lie tikes proceilenci' consfitutionilly 
oven of the Prime Minister and Ihel/ird Chenceilor. 
let ho was Kupprcsscd by the Constitntionilist 
purty ! Ktpliining the matter in the Ifousc of 
Commnna. _ Mr Chnrchill ssid it was impossible to 
find room in the British Giretto for evrrythtng. 

Tiiferon fhe letter appc.ired in the Srtfi't/t 
■ Gaxftie, but it came out, when it was too 
Into for it to bo useful, on the day (he 
General Strikn ended. 

Ifottcrer. at the endof the comedy Baldwin 
got back bis control: 

Mlien llm s’rlke ended Mr. Baldwin found him- 
eelf in an extranrdimrily strong position. He was 
tho idof of the eniintry and could afford to ignore 
almost altogeihcr the news of his fight-to-a-finish 
oollesigue<i. The fight was over and they might 
resign if thev chose All over the rountry 
emptovera were seeking to seire what thev 
rogarled a* a heaven-sent opportunity of reducing 
wages and ham stringing the Tnde Unions Men 
were l>eing refused reinstatement unless they 
accepted cots of ten shilling* a week or unless 
thev beroire non-tinioni«ts and a section of the 
Cabinet sironglv supported this attitude on the 
p.irt of the eTnplr>yers Their motto was Woe to 
the vanquished" llr. Bsidain’s motto, on the 
other hmd. was “L*t bvgones be bygone*.*' And 
Mr Bildwin won Within forty-eight hours of 
the eall.ng off of ihe strike his policy was accep- 
ted hv alt the leading employers id the eonntry. 


Franco-Zfaliaa Affairs 
The following quotation from 77<c AVif 
Rcpvbbc will throw fresh light on the Italo- 
Sp.inish treaty • 

laltle bv liMle, Mns-sobni extends his infloence 
in Europe, and usually he manages to do so at the 
eipcD'e of France He has made terras with the 
three members of the Little Entente which in the 
long r«D will go far toward giving Romo the posi- 
tioo of overlord^hip Paris has held since the War. 
He has a satisfactory understanding with Greece, 
and is close to the powerful Fascist movements m 
Bavaria and Hungary No'w ccmes news of a re- 
ceotlv-signrf secret ‘‘arbitration’’ treaty l-etwcen 
Italy and Sp.i5n which if it means anvthing at alt 
should do much to lielp gratify the Itilian dictator’s 
aiubitious in North Africa and around the Mediter- 
raneia At some not distant dale the respective 
claims of France and Italy in Africa are bound to 
be reyaluated It would lie only natural in view of 
the recent march of events if the approach of that 
moment were contemplated with g^ave anxiety at 
the Quai d’Orsav. 
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. ( Boots »n folloxtin^ languagts xcHl be noticed: Bengali. English, French. Oemian 

Quhrati. ITindi, Italian, Kanartee, ilahyalam, iforailn, Nepali, Onya, Portugnev, Ptnjabt, Stndhi 
Spanish. Tamil, Telugn and Urdu. Nticspapers, pertodteals, school atul college text-hooks and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of ma^xme articles, addresses, etc.. Uill not be noticed. The 
receipt of hems reccired for revieio tall not be acknoiclcdged, nor any qnenes relating thereto anstcered. 
Ihereviete of any book i«nof gnaranieed. Books should be sent to our offiee. addres^ to the Assamese 
Bevjewer, the Hindi lievieicer. the Bengali Itevieicer. etc according to the language of the books. No 
enti''tsni of book-rtvieics and notices kM be puhti.shed~E{i(or. M R. 1 


ENGLISH 

MnioiuntLiA tpractical epigrams) • By Shn 
Jogetidra Pihlishgd by .V M. Jnpnihi d Co. 
Princess Street. Bomhay 102G Pace Its. 2. 

Thw »s a book of les« than a hundred pagea in 
Bor>d paper and print eontaminc over six hundred 
epiRrams on ^arioua subiecta aueb as love, raamage. 
sex, property. Rocieiy. morality, religion, etc , and 
aoroo of these .are vere slnbioc and thought-pro- 
voking The writer seems to ii.ave a real plnlosonbi- 
cal jneiglit and he seems to have givirij roueh 
thought to the ordinary problems of evervday life 
and to have ri«en above tiie eon^entional wavs of 
looking a* things and holding opinions on them 
His remarks aro shrewd and incisive and sometimes 
welUnigh revolutionan’. They are verv short but 
often suggeat a world of thought "We are good ’ 
he says, "ns long as we satisfy the majority, and 
the moment we refnje to do that, we aro bad ” 
About philosophers he savs. "Philosofiliers are like 
mathematicians who would add a column of figures 
and get a dilTerent answer every time” Ag.aio 
about th“ usefulness of the service of pnests he 
says. • ^0 employ a priest for performing religions 
ceremonies for the liberat-on of your *onl ts just 
as good as employing someone to go hungry for 
you when vou are starving to death ” I need not 
multiply quotations. It is a very dear «ork which 
IS well worth reading and keeping. Ilut the title of 
the hook is not quite suited to it and 1 draw the 
atfcnlion of the author to revise its title and its 
English when it rims into a second edition 

S N. Dasocpta. 

Ha>t)eook or AsTROtAiv ; By C. Vencatasvbba- 
ramiah, BA. BL, Eigh Court Fafcif. bladras. 
Cr. 6vo. 210 pagrss 1026. 

It ia a book or ]ioro«copy oi the nsual type- 
The author tells ns that "many people, even 
educated persons, say they do not believe in Astro- 
logy and y^ consult astrologers about their affairs 
secretly ” IS a believer in it, and has published 
his notes ‘ m order to make others believe " 

TeDIC CHRO^OU:OT ASD VedAXGA JTOnSUA 
{containing also Chaldean and Indian Vedas and 
other miscellaneous essays) By Lolamanya B. G. 
Ttlak. Messrs Tilak Bros, Poona. Or. 6cq 174 
Pages. 1925. 

The name of the boot does not correctly indicate 
the nature of its content^. One should have 
•expected a word or two from the Poblisheis by 
way of explanation. It appears Lok. Til^ made 


some notes rerardicg the antioaity of the Vedic 
Aryans while he was at Mandalay. These have 
boCT oolleited in this book. Ue began to wnte 
on Vedic chftjfloJogy but left it incomplete at . (he 
second chanter There are three complete articles 
ID the book which have, however. _ no connection 
with one anoiher Of these, again, “Chalde.an and 
Indian Vedas” was aftorwarfs contributed by the 
aoihorto the Dliandaricar Commemoration rofimie : 
and “a missing vers® ic the Sankhya Kanka" to 
tbe Sanslrit Resenrrk The third complete article 
hitheitn imptihlished relates to the interpretation 
of the Vedaoga Jvotisha In all these we are re- 
ininddl of the acute intellect and deep scholarship 
of the Lokamaav.a with which we are familiar in hia 
Orion and Arrif Home That there was intercourse 
between the Chaldeans and the Indo-xVryans has 
lioofl proved bcvoad doubt by the discovery of 
cerlaio Imlo-Arj'an words in the ancient Inns'iage 
of Asia Minor. The Indo-Arvans also borrowed a 
few from the latter liok Tilak fornished a few 
coQuecting links TTad he been spared to witness 
the recent Temirkahlo discovery in Sind and the 
Pnoisb he would have probably found more links 
ID the chain of ovidence. especially of the Brest 
antiquity o* the Vedic Aryans for which he 
fouglit The ooDjecture that tue Sumerians were 
no other than the Saimra of ancient Rindhu would 
nave appealed to him strongly. The Vedanga 
Jyotishi. the Vedic almanac, is a small tract con- 
taining aiout 3 doz verses It has, however, taxed 
tbe iDgenoity of many a V'edic Scholar in the 
interpretation of some of its verses. The 
suggestions put fnrwani by Tilak deserve 
careful attention. The late Saaotar B Dixit 
was the hrst to explain some of the 
uilGcult verses, and Mr Venk'atesa B Ketkar, 
another boious mathematical astronomer of Bomhay, 
has recently shown that with slight emend.ation 
the Vedic almanac which is as old as the 14th 
cent B. G. can still be used. It is a misfortune 
that the liOkamanya did not live toutilize the notes 
nhich he evidently m.ade for tome future works. 

JooEScitvsDKA Rat 

AcRicrLTraAi, Sitdatiox et Jkpia ; By Mr, S. 
Sinba. BSe, [Illinois}. Senior Professor of Botany, 
Blerhumpore College, and Director, Berhampore 
PoortaiM Farm iciih a foreicord by Pai Chuntlal 
Bose Bahadur. Price 2 annas. 

This booklet is a reprint of a lecture delivered 
under the auspices of the Bengal Economic Society 
im the 29Ui liov , 1925. 
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opinif!" oj. tlie loanict] lecturer," Rays for Imnuitu: out this useful hroehiire from which 
Lhuoih! Iw’c in hi.s forewonj. (he atrncultHral ono can ^ct (he most up-to-date information afout 
pchools and eo!lece‘». started iiy the Government of the Ijeajnie atfairi. 

penpal and Befi^ar, have failed to folhl thCir Bm we reerct to point out that our authors 

missions -lie sueeests that fthooh with have not done full justice to the chapter on "The 

domonstration farms should ho started brtwdcast In I>wrueand India” (chap. VII). Our authors say 
the country for.the sons of Iho. farmers only where “She (fndia) is recoCTf^ed hy the U’orfd Powers as 
wtnpulsory .icrieultural education should l>6 civen a self-poveminp country in all spheres of activities 
to them free.” Wc-apree with the wntcr of (he of the J^pne, etc ” Jn this correction they fowet 
foreword that tins is a very v.ahiabte sumeslion to mention tliat the representatives of Rclf-covenn? 
and should bo civen serious consideration by the «^onntrics arc elected by Jhe popular lepislatures of 
Government. , ^ . „ , their respective countries and they taie their 

• .''® recommend this hook ^■‘O are instructions from their popular Oovemmeofs so 

interested in the apricultural problem of oor that they car fuJJy and sdc< 7 uateJy represent their 
country. countries and do full justice to the demands of 

If- S. Ihcir nations. But the case of India is entirely 

r*r.r.v. r.r.T»-« - n„ i n T> r>— -.-j 1.. different We have been saddled with 8 constitution 

li lienu^' n which everybody dislikes and are being covemed 

Col'm SM. Ti,. no aw« .,ol SS Go«™m” Dt Cinilf iffiS arflratS 

\ ishnnshanna, the mat ancient Indian Pandit, to the League and the so-called Indian delegates 
had Jiitii tip cfmfguo/ediicatef Aitrr yoong pnooes. hare (o act on the _ ine/s supphed 6y the 


of composing stones which would suit most the that they would be able to represent true ^ 

mind and itnaeination of his pupils And the four feehog. Hence it is not correct to say that "She 
Bnoces had the good luck of obtaining from their (India) can fake part in all proceedings /tie ony 

tutor, nice, and mterestinc stone*, whirii have ©//»«■ member'' (Italics ours) 

coino down to us la the form of (he Panc/talanlra In another place our authors say. “As a member 
and the Hiiovodeeha. There is hardly anv Indian India pays to the league less than S lakhs of 
literature which has no^ had the pndo of having rupees a year. If bv reroaimne within its fold 
these two books in translation. In the little ahe can rwuce her military expenditure by even 

book before us the author has put a few a lew erores of rupees, then no pohUeian ttj India 


chotoo sod ......j . 

books, in clear and simple Enchsh and in 
•words of one svllable excepting a lew. The 
author, Mr. A. C. Banerfee who is now dead, bad 
been one of the few in Bengal, who tried hard 


-ufb/ to gn/dffe M’jmg the smalt membershij) ro«» 
tnbutioti” (p. 15s) Here Bmin we are ip disagree- 
ment vnili our author*. Indies military budget 
K framed according to the dictates of the Indian 
Government and not acoordmi; to the advice of 


The present" volume has come down to the .y-..- -vw...... ... — -..k, — — . — 

edition. This 19 enough to show that the cbi dren elected representatives in the legislature for the 
liked the book, and still they do so Undoubtedir reduction of huge and unneceesary military expen- 
tbis is a nice little book Six coloured plates, with ditnre count for nothing. We do not also agree that 
numerous other pictnres. have enhanced the India pavs a small membership contribution to 
interest of the present edition. the l.eagiie. From 1920 India’s membership con- 

Unbappily, we have coire across a few printing tnbutiou has been fixed at 5S-937.^ 
mistakes here and there The gc(-up of the book 


P SEV-OirTA. 


The Leacve of Nations Bj Profs D G H 


Stales have been fixed .at Australia— 27 nnils, 
Anstra 8. Belgium 18 Brazil 20, Bulgaria .5. 
Canada 35. China 4G Denmark 12. France 79, 
Great Britain 105. Irish Free State 10. Italy 


Hall and J 3} Sen. ‘/'iibli^ied bp ifa^tllan £ Japan GO New- Zealand JO Noia'ay 9. Poland 32. 
Co , Ltd. Ptiee Pe 1-J2. 1936 Ip xti+J>C South Africa 15 etc The injustice of the allocation 

Tlie formation of the League of Nations is one Jodw'a case is too cle.ar to need .any Mplanation. 
of the most important developments of the modern favs almost the Mme amount as Japan 

worldand itis bightimethatlndianstudents should and moro than all the other merat-ere 


mow something about this institution and the proWems ?i .‘*>0 I^ie cTcent . France and Gi eat Bntain! 
^atit seeks to solve It was as earlv as 1923«ltat {bdia therefore, is Icing taxed e^orbltant!y by the 


the Afs7mbry'orthe''LeMue7iassed’a resoWmu''^ I^gue. althoiigii she cannot choose her own'dele- 
commending the Governments of the Stales Jlem- ^ niembere of omer nationalities preponder- 


be?s to amnge that the children and ronth m ate m the Secretamt of the League, 
their resuective countries should 1^ made aware v\e hope that tins small volume will Btimulate 
of the existence and aims of tlie Uague and the f^ers to acquire further knowledge legaiding 
terms of its Covenant. In thi* manual, -which is Se organisation and work of the League of 
meant for the u*e of feaciiers of Secondary schools . j .. 

and Intermediate Colleges in India and Burma, The printing and get-up are excellent and he 
mir iathors have endeavoured to show. air.oPK mclusiMof three maps have enhanced the value 
other things, (i) why the League of Natiras was “ (he book p o <; 

formed. ( 11 ) what It has done during the first six P. C. s. 

Tears of Its existence and ({iil what are its possi- 
bilities and hmitabons. We congratulate theanthors — 
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D[o-VincdA : liy Alm^ram. Puhlisfted by 
Vie Jayadeta Bros . Baroda- Pp. 2-iO. 

This peculiar book deals with the mystical and 
at the same time practicsal efBcacies of the various 
directions. It also contains a seieotiiic G*> otplaoa- 
tiou of a portion of the verses used for the daily 
‘sandhva’ by the Hindus. 

GERiLvsT OCR TcRin VEV 44 MAS • By halts Bar 
Dayal, if A. Piillishfd by the Sarasnati Granth~ 
mala Office, Belanyanj, Agra. Pjk 92. 

The personal erpenences of the author m 
Germany and Turkey durintr the fateful days of 
the last £rreat war are most forcefully told in this 
book. The views of the talented author command 
our attention 


pRAO : By Riipnaram Pandeya Ptblished by 
(fie Ganga-pustakmala Office, Lucknoio. Pp 131. 

A book of poems on vanous topics. 

Bharat ke Sapct" By Zahur BakhsK Publish- 
ed by Hie Ganga-pustakmala Office, LuckHOit. Pp. 
103. 

A book of Etolden deeds collected from different 
parts of India and covenns the last 700 years. 

POCTIUJAS Hcrpi SatUTTi SAiniCLA^.DEURlBCV— 
Part L II. Published iy the Beceplton Commtilee. 
1925. Pp. 200. 

The first part of the publication is the report 
of tfte l.’ith session of the Hindi Literay Conference 
held at Dehradun in 1924, and the second contains 
the articles read therein Most of the articles are 
no better than ordinary coatnbution to the penodi- 
cals while that of Pandit Bhacirath Prosad Dint 
on the usefulness of Hindi literature in the re- 
construction of Indian history deserves special men- 
tion. 


Dcvdas : Transfated by AUtun Gangaprausd 
Singh Visarad Published by the Chana Office. 
Allahabad. 1925. Pi. 177. 

3Ir. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Bengali novel is 
rendered into Hindi. 


Scsavi-Saskibtasa By Pandit ilahabtrprasad 
Diciiedi Published by the Ganga-puslakmala 
Office. Liicknoic. Pp. 1S9. 

Life-sketches of modem poets from vanous 
provinces are eolJected in this book. The author 
places Michael Madbusudan Dutt and Rabindranath 
Tasoie under the same category as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Chandrasekhar Singh the astronomer, and 
Vijaydharma Sun, the Jain saint and scholar, 

JfotiEBE : By Tir Lalshman Samp. 3/ J, D. 
PhiL Professor of Sanskrit, the Punjab Vmrersity 
Published bu Bajpal, Sarasiiati Asram, Lahore. 
2925. 328. 

It is Bratifymg to note that scholars like Dr. 
Sarup should take up the work of introdncmg the 
foreign master-artists into Hindi literature. Consider- 
ing the fact that he did research work on Mohere 
in the Bibliothique Rationale of Pans, it is fOTtunate 
that the latest research is embodied in this wort 
It IS not for us to write anything alicmt the French 
original of Moliere, the greatest Frrach Sathist 


The description of the life and work of Moli^re 
together with Hindi traoslation of his Le Bourgeois 
GenUl hoiame will, U is hoped, fe favourably 
received by tho cultured people of Hindustan. At 
the end of the work, there is a rather long com- 
parative study of iloliere and Anstophanes, the 
Sa*in5t of ancient Greece There are hvo _ illustra- 
tion? prepared by French artists in Paris, which 
speak for themselves 

Biuuatita Buojajt By Piiiidif Ilirinarnin 
Samia Pibtidied by the Dhnmcantan Office, 
Vi/ayagarh, Aligarh 1025 76. 

A popular treatise on food There are some 
diagrams. 

R.V.MES Basc 


TELUGU 


Laeshuiiii.vsadamm • By Ketavaiapn Venbita 
Sastn Published by the Sarasicati Grandhamatidalt, 
Bajahmitrulry. Pp. ddS Price I-S-0. 

Smkmg social manners and customs with Andhra 
topography. Mr Venkata Sastn has produced a very 
r^idable account of the present-dav conditions of 
the social life of the Audhradesa All the principal 
characters and the experiences that they have gone 
through are well-arranged. The author's well- 
known style 13 to be found on ever}* page and the 
tKiok arrests (he sttenCioa of the reader from 
Its opening page? 


KcanrowATi By Pilauarti Kamalavali Dm. 
Published by the S Grandhamaudali, Bajalimundry, 
Re 1-6-0. pp. 192. 


A histonca) novel of the Maharatta period depict- 
ing the life of Sambhap and Kumndwati’s part nu 
well delineated. The lady writer displaysa 
Ween insight into the workings of the human mind. 


FoAK* Taaes By fCopperli Bangarantma. Pthlished 
by RanM d Co , Ellore. Pp 83. Price 0-4-0. 

Several original and splendid tales written in a 
chaste and simple style. A suitable gift book to 
youngsters. 

B. Ramcoaaora Rau. 


BENGALI 

Yct,v-jrASAVA ITre Max of tircCExrur.i) : By 
Birendra A'tiniur Datla if A.. B L. Piblisked by 
Gunidas Ckaiteriea <t bans. Calcutta. Pp. 581. 
Pinee Its 3 only. 

This is tho title chosen by the author, who. by 
the way. is not aaino'vn to tho reading public, 
for Ws latest book, whicli except in the title piige. 
bears on every page the truer superscription of 
Ehdctya Bam or ‘the messsge of the heart’. As the 
author explains on pages 193 and 411. he has 
chosen the former title in order to indicate that 
the thoughts, aspirations and ideals, hopes and 
despairs, joys and sorrows here expressed, are not 
peculiar to himself bat are those of a t^ical 
Indian of the modem age who though bom a Hindu 
does not observe castes, advocates the perfect 
egnali^ of tho sexes, is an agnostic in religion, and 
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an w ^ dovelopcmcnt of in the pcrsuit of some nolle aim, a pathcde seni.' 

TiiP fj*"/ t • ,\ t 1 • It faiJurc wJj)^ attaches to aJJ hia^Ji endcaroor. 

the ‘ 1, ]oamal. after pervade the whole journal and male ns nse from 

JoulrfM A • 1 ^ writers its penisal witli all our higher irapuUes strength- 

r^nr^i; «o«l aad tavigorated. It is thus an upWfine book 

tnn/.i ^ 1 Mathew Arnold. Jout<ert is. however, m spite of the many pessimistic passagts strewn 
T auvenargucs. Roche- all over its pages, and though Uie reader can 

j Rrijyire and others who«e aphorisms hardly he expected to agree with ail the author’s 
w-cupy a flistmct p ace in literature. Atmel is the opinions on such a variety of topics ho will find u' 
mbt. ana perhaps the greafeat. la Ihis hne of com- an evceediogly mteresting and stimulating volume 
posinoD, and the author, Inst among Hengah wntcfs. which can le taken up at any tk-vre and droi'i>ed 
i7?. *1 *'? model It is not on every down anywhere and read throughout with pleasure 

uay mat the author writes soti.ething. l<ut he makes and prohL W'e have no doubt that it wjJj l« wei- 
ontries in his journal only wlien he has something corned bj the more serious section of the reading 
worth retording to say. Primarily intended for public and command a large ^e. The book is 
seiicommaDJOD. it la a record of the writers’ inmost weJJ-boaod and exceedingly well not-up. and there 
thoughts and moods for a period of little oscr are few printing mistatea. A Subject Index would 
twelve, years, from lOHto 1920 As might be be a verj' useful addiiion for which we must wait 
expected of a r<^k of this kind, the thouglits are for the second ofitioa which we are sore wiff soon 
disconneeted, and cover all possible subjects, from bo called for. 

eugenics to psycho-analj sis, from Wordsworth to Book-Lovek. 

\ idi’arati. But Jiferarj’ criticism is the main 
feature of the book The author has read widely, 
wiselyand well and his studies and criticisms are 

not coanned to his eouctry's literature onlv. but GUJARATI 

extoM overEngljsh. French, German, Scandmaviao 

« Hut Fabindranath Tag^ The Stosi or Raiia • i?y U'^rthJ 

/’andya. Dar-at-Laxr Puhlu<hti bu the Ltdm 
SaMjfa Pm/^as^iak D>ml,ay. Paper Otter: 

with almost everj’where in the joumaL What pp $J Pnc« He. 0~12-0 U9^0) ^ 
strikes the reader in the anthor'a views are their . n . 

extieme boldness and cneinality lie never best- J*?.® 
tales and callsaspade a spade or to tear convenfiona) 

idaas Ariel haJiipa tniMa/vio Qh9b9ar^0‘^rA fur in^iAorA preface he takCb a bira s cye*view of tfld PKSent 

i’ll. 

dS'-e fdl jiirh« w°^&e ImSomIa‘'^be''%^dt®^ XL‘n^iiorv'5r\fn’h”^‘^st*Jr^l"d w^ 
will judge for lumself In the spiritual sphere, the iTms ^ih^eirti ^the mn^i • 

author considers all religions to be equally un- ‘o stir, for all time, ihe heirts oi the moaui 
acceptable, from the admixture of gro-'s superetitwos IUottasu Bi Slanjuhl PanehJiodlal il'tjumdar, 
and fancies they contain . and he makes no secret fj L B Printed at </ir Alip Oiyiml Press. 

of the facMlrat he has no faith in a DiMne Being Sarodn Thtek card bonrd with a cohured pieliirt. Pp 
As a result, eveiywhere in this journal there sn^ fA,^ (19%') 

owT“u”Lllfte P™'- By»Wtl.oto,„l Mona ho„ oltaotod 

permanence weighs on him like a mghfmaie and ^y wnters ^inin^late or ad.wt them, and Mr. 
the fact that he is doomed to pensh is en 

obsession which cerpetuallyoverhauss his mind like »nd Im dwated from his usual path of hndin^ 
a gloomy palJ Yet the journal is fuff of appeal ?«» “d, manuscripu and 

for a joous. purposeful, self-confident vigorous them. I* however, a happy deviation and affords 
and positive attitude towards life, the conquest of bun relief from the ruonotouy of the beaten pith 
naftirn and (he mavfery of <he woo’d sev *«■ srar atlp.cw>t the vej>.>AO ts yetj> rxMi.uWft 

j ■ ' ’ — 'j — and this stof} of the world of the Apsaras, wUh 

all Its proper eurroundings. wUI surely win its way 
successfulb’ wiih its readers. 


and Oriental passivitv and world weariness are 
repugnant to him At the same time the author has 
a deep regard for Indian civihzafion and culture 
whose special features and chief claimsto distinction 
he expounds in aonreciative language Even the 
Bhakti cult of the Vaishnav school finds in him a 
synijathetio exponent But on the whole, the 
author inclines towards the modern Western type 


SnoKT Poems By J/r«. Dipnkba DesaL Print'd 
althe Eletlnc Printing Pie^i, Baroda. Pitper aticr. 
Pp Wi Price Be O-IO-O U'J26h 

W^ had the pl^ure of noticing a book of poems 


of civiliza'ion minus its greed and carth-haoecr. wnt{«i by Mrs. jl/paLhi, sometime aao Tfie present 
and he considers M'estern ideals of life to be collection of poems on subjects as varied as they 


and he considers Western . -- -- --- , — . 

essential in order to lift us from our slough of are in.e^ttng. such as the Aatiros fairs of the 
d*'pond. ilere and there are exquisite personal Mogul B«oerore of Delhi and the Jtvltar f»eJf- 
• es. and a sensitive and delicate responsiveness immolationJ of Rajput I.adies. if anything mirka an 
in all her i ^ds. grave and cav. is to advance on Uie former book, and a ccrt-nnly enjoy- 
.here -ission for the depth and able. The oofitnbotioa of Mr Maj«mcf.ir on ihe 
of the for silence and self- genesis of AViand A'anyas in Qajarsti. given a- “ 
sttemr- ‘ <i — ... 


; to Spend himself jpreface, betrays alt the sigosiof hts habitual assiduity 
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of ihe Lileralitre on this 
K.il J, 
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everywhere by a desire to remove iL Bengal and 
Bomlay toot the matter senoosly and convened 
meetings of Hindu astronomer and almana^m- 
pilers with a view to reconcile the old with, me 
new., ” 


and close 

subject. ^ 

uew? Bu "as might be expect^ there was neither 
BnAVTSHrA-SmDHiNTA : By Pandit Baghunath n nan imitv nor willingness to follow the majoritv. 

Sastri Patavardlian, Jyotistui-ratna, Seereian to Rjt the fact is our almaua^ are not mere 
Suddiia Pattchanga Pravartan Committu. PMtta. of divisions of time 

Jioijal 94+24+250+8+4^436 pages—Saka 184S. and know, sentiraent.and belief naturally play 

This is a nicely sot-o? ™\umc ol .IlS. 

Jended (or those who ate loteiesled in hoi^py. ? al„’„,i5S have not been able to 

■Smce the art of foretelling evente depends nwn me The loo*^ history, well-nigh half a 

positions of planets which are found with the help “Jf ®,J} --ot ka told in a few words Suffice 

-of Siddbanta orastiOTomy. the,necessaryinformatioa “is of Tilak’s support of the 

for the purpose has.heen given m this it to ^y tMr m ilaharashtra, Gralia-Iaghava 

The rules for prediction have a^so been add^ swav'^This is not at all surprising. 

Tor these two reasons, the author tells us the o t itnp’rnected is the fact that this 

has been named Bhavishva Siddhanta. We, how- f a mrtv has a rival, and a for- 

•ever, think that the name. Siddhanta. which has a Saddha lanciianc p KptVar inasmuch as he 
defiAite and well-recognised meaning as stated by midable one m 

the author himself Ts hardly appropriate The oartms re^ 

book 13 divided into three sections. In the first ‘^deffning t^ initial 

SMtion (32 pa.'^es) are Biven new rules for finding author’s party hold the 

■the apparent places of the sun and moon and the pmnt of Uie ^wiac. inc marks this 

■method for getting therefrom , the fine elements of view that mesmr. K rnamtams that the point is 
a Panchanga The second section (S6 pages) dads i»mt. wb^ Mr. Kettar 

with the usnal topics of Jataka or horoswpy. The exactly «P>»site the placw of t^e 

third section (35iJ pages) consists of tabl^ Most pomte make » diffe^^ m 
of these will be found^uselul by^.those who have Planets of atout 4 de-r^ in our reriew ot the 
to study horoscopes. Some are directly concerned and are of opinion that the 

with Panchanga. Wo have no doubt th^ have for the simple and practical 

(been complied with great care, and though 8om,e star j'* u throws^cbronology into 

have been derived from foreign sourees their rea^n, if for no other, t^t it 

adaptation to the Hindu method has involved ,a confusion ** -X- u has many other 

great deal of labour. In the Mav number of this begin four or earlier U nas man^omer 

Review last year we had the pfeasuro of nott,cinff frtr eramnle tTieflxmg^of 

at some length an exactly similar work, entitled ooint ^has at least the 

JuolUha-Sikshak. by the same author who has M^r. Ketturs ‘Yt 

therefore nractically covered the same ground pent of kw ng t^ » Darties to publish 

twice. We had to compUin of the ^nl ,of has ^n possible for both 

nsinarl- fhat SJ^uM^thevd^^uSit^tSji^^^ Of 


mane arrangement ot me suojeci uw*ii wiiu 

3 book We are sorry to have to remark that because fkevdo jwtaffwt the g 

. ..;h the arrangement is better in this book it is wnich our 
still defective and painfullv reminds one of the and irther ^tern parts of our ^t^ wnere^^^^^ 
fact that knowledge and orderly arringemcnt monlhs and dates, ^ li^Tt^rrMted^hantre as the 
of knowledge do not always go together. The book drastic, aod^we believe, nn . . , "j. ^ 

is, however, intend^ (or advanced students and Pevati ^rty asks n® deference to the 

almanac-computers who are supposed to possess single follower, and “J! o sagacity of the 
a fair knowledge of astronomy and astrology, aud memory of the ®i- th\?^n his zeal for 

will not feel the want of necessary ooSnection Lokamanya we venture to think thaUnhis^^^^ 

^tween the subjects or of gradual development of th? two Jrties , lately, met 

The aim of the author is not merely to help (he together to settle the and. if o^mfo^ 

students in making prediction but also to furnish mation.is corrwt. the Kemt ix y ^ 
him with correct .astronomical data required for ,u Msition and awepted with slight ditierence mat 


for the introduction of correct almanac in Ifombs^ ins to i?i,ui“if“ia%W^i'S^[llva 

formed at the instance of Lok. Tilafc. The famOTS iengtfi > 

Hand-book, Cra/w/ugAaro. has been in use for the by m^em ^ro^an a'jtrono y. latter 

last four hundred years m the Western parts of ha^ disrorfed the former and imopt^ me 
India. But It has not been possible for the book lenrfh, be allowed to 

whose name signifies "almanac computation made rnm » tundaraenial unit of whose reckon- 

easy” to remain correct lor this great length of proceed by the Hindus^ a nahoo wno^ iwron 
time. It has deviated from truth Even the old iW of years has wngOQ at same rat^ 

astronomical texts on which such handbooks are least for the last two tho^an y ^ ynll not bo 

founded, when weighed m the balance made in the efTect of the clunge m the rate wiii^no^M^ 

Modern Europe, have be^n found wanliie. The soon apparent, in j whichlare m 

.recognition of error has been followed almost! about the solar months and dates wnicniare m 
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carrent uso in Bijnffal and elsewhere? Should our tiie aatiqaitej and cumbrous lunar cilendir for- 
Marathi roformcra leave the people of these proviuccs cettiiu; the fact that the sia is a more convenient 
alone? No one undervalues truth; but practical time-keepet than the moorn In this ancient land 
affairs of life which are based on agreement are of oura we have rejoiced at tli^ diversity which- 
more important than an abstract truth. It the meets onr eyes everywhere. W'e are proud of it- 
change has to be introduced, should it not be done Rat has human commerce been e.a$ier by retaioin? 
after systematic propapanda for years and fitinrr the vanous systems of measuring time, space, aom 
a suitable year for the adoption of the new lengili ? mass and the various lang-uages and scripts? Is it 
Any cliangc of this desenption should receive the not a misfortune that we have to review a Marathi 
assent of all (he provmces, or there is bound to be book in a foreign language, a book whidi with a 
confusions of dates to avoid which people will use few corrections as suggested above, could have b«n- 
English dates more freely than they do now. tirodtably read by cur countrymen all over India, 
Already we liavo too many systems of mcasunDg had there been no barrier of langnage? 
time, the majority of the people have still stuck to JocEsaugmiu R-ar 

GLEAWNGS 

How Sheer Bluff keeps Lion Tamers Alive 



How Sheer olnff keeps IdQn Tamers Alive 


Lioness showing her teeth 
a fnll-ETOwn male lion, one 
gent of big beasts , Below. 


to the Trainer and 
of the most intelh- 
an exciting scene in 


the Circus Den. MTiere Pare Bluff and Fear of.fhf* 
unknown keep the animal from cliarging. 

— Popxilar iliehamfs ' 


GLEANINGS 
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Clock in Straw Hat, London Fad 
Straw hats with a clock mechanism in the 
cro wn and the top used as a dial, have appeared 
in London, The time-piece is said to run satisfao- 
tonly. saves the bother of consultmgr a watch and 
also serves others than the wearer 

Popvlar ifedMnies 



Clock in Straw Hit 


Paper Eyes Worn as Mask Transform 
Face 

AmuaioB chanjtes in facial eipressioo are pro- 
<lacea with a pair of comprested-papet eyes easily 



Taper Eyes 


fitted m place and less troublesome to adjust than 
a mast. They affoid an effective disgruise 

without hiding the rest of the face. 

Pomilar Mechanics 


Tolding'Paddle-Wheel Anto Runs on 
Water 

With a water-tight body and a collapsible set of 
paddles on the front wheels, a lightweight auto can 



Folding- Paddle-Wheel Auto Runs on Water 
be inn frcm the beach into lake or river for 
navication as a teat. An advantage of the folding 
paddles is that they lie flat in line wuh the direo- 
non of liavei when the auto is cn land to decrease 
mterference frcm the wind. The ludder is under- 
neath the body, the Bteeiing gear, which is operat- 
ed by the wheel, teiig jseJosed in a water-tight 
keel-like casing. 

Popular Mechanics 


Lofty Ladder for Water Gnn Aids Jap 
Fire Fighters 

Modem high building in Japan have necessitat- 
ed the adoption of fire ladders for added protection 
against dames in that coontry. The ojcnble native 
firemen have shown in tests and at actual fires, 
that they are specially smted to scalitg the highest 
niDKsofthe extension ladder and directing the 
tiuckiog nossle where it will best strike the fire. 
Gi^ ropes are attached to the top ot the ladders 
and are held at the bottom by other firemen, or 
may be tied to any sc’id object, 

Popular Mechanics 
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Urs. C. Carson 


The Ice Is M^LTl^Q 

Unfortunately the floor on x\bich he squats 
eeta smaller and smaller. 
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Strange ITew Vehicles Amaze Fedestriaos 
in Berlin 

Rowio? a. “Jaad skiff” on city streets is the 
latest diTereion in Uerlin. the ciiy of strance 
vehicle*. This irRenious machine, rictured below 
and called a 'rudaniobil,” gives the rider alt the 



His feet braced on pedals, he “pulls the oars” 
as in rowing and whiszes along 


motions of rowing. With his feet braced on flat 
petbls, he pulls alternately on the oars and 
whizzes through the streets. Pivots for the oars 
areset on braces at some distance from the seat on 
either side to give a good stroke. The handles are 
carved at the ends to afford a firm grasp for the 
hands. 

The cider has the problem of keeping his_ balance 
which he wouldn’t have in a boat, but which adds 
to the sport. The vehicle has two wh«»el3 like a- 
bicycle, W these are set farther apart than usual. 
To “row," the rider leans far forward and pulls far 
back. The foot rests teeter on pivots. 

The second illustration shows another modifica- 
tion of a cycle— a oonocycle One wheel takes up 
)ust half the room of two. and the ingenious in- 
ventor saw in themonocvclea way to keep Berlin’s 
streets less crowded. Wbea the rider, on his way 
to work in the morning, pets into a jam. he picks 
on his igrcle and tucks it under his arm until the 
traffic clears. Popular Science 



Riding to work on a monocycle is this Berlin 
clefts way of beating traffic jam?. Balancing 
oneself is quite a trick 


A fifty foot Dive 

Miss. Belle AVhite tlic Erplish diving champion 
has made a 50 foot dive from the top of iiadola 
Rock. Tomuay. 
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Miss IWlfl Whito 


Family, or Dotni'kli*' lUppiD'^s.*’ 

*m|l« Ixji-coat of tin* jx’ncol. ,lli8 jiair is 
en coup do vent In flio Hyron'C style, and he ^pm 
a musliD tnMt, lie is vpryplw°t and.comr'lctpl) 
at MSP ifl tus clothes >*ilh elewn^ 

«hich liarl l-x'un tq Irom f-narland nto Jranw. 
is Ilia hand he came* a 
l«Mde him la his wife in a hiah-waistM 
her hair arranifed a rany/aif^. 'Jtth *, 
seoderofss worliiy of a \ ifcin of ItapliJ ! she holds 
in her anns her , smilina child. “ 

apple *hiPh ho lias ta his hands. ^ 

«l hiri'iness Bl/ont all three. Insros has i>erceMM 
and cxpreif-od with pmfound intensity 
Kooiso contentment and Inw done it siith w deha e 
a fc«*nsll<ility and so |>er/«.t an art tint uliat .J”'^ 
easily hare l<een a sentiinenta! mhleau or a 
lithoctraph tecomes a scene which is completely 

A*dcsccnJint of sii^h sul/llo realists as Fo^“e| 
the Ciouef*, and the masters of the Pif-’lit^tith 
«•entury, bt. Aul.in. the Cochins, . Sforrau le 
Jcuoe. Incfcs csvc a new viiror to this 
l.y a ptolound conta/.t with classical wnilnlurc and 
lulun fumtioz ft was at this penod of iis life, 
when he hv^ in constant fainilianly with 
daily viBitiotf the Uilleru dclle Anlidii »o'| 

ItLs cfesotion to tJie Slanie. that his rorfnut dm" 
atuiood their crcaiMt perfotiiOD Conoasly 
h“ himself seems to hare considcrcs] them mercli 
ha'Uorl. prcociup.ri m 
the oecl 10 which the hroD<h cvi'' nation of.liome 
tod"^ hnn for w,i), ilic fall ot iho ^c he 
had lost In* oUicul proto tors At this ho 

l^sed an advania.'wiiis otter to bo to hoBUna to 
draw ponraiu la pencil, where some of his former i 
natroua !/»rd aod l.idj iilcnbcmio and the f.arl of 


A Drawing by Ingres 
nt «ti fho ureal artists of the first half 

i ‘tvo“’"Sd‘ 

most opposite tastes 

sTSc “«2'cd "rtciss "'&s!r'z 

his wora. fston^hed to Ulster 

sr'or2.f»„f 

™?pmed lliat “ 

'tri. o- — - 

catCKoncally 4'^''“ .nj, .^hich is reriroduced here 
The '^Sf^enesrand tliis pcrfectipn 

possesses I'emcsen's the family of the 

ILsecutod -n 1815. It reptc.en^ ifialtime 

son of 9'l'i °vii'K Medici the Academy of the 
director of the ^ V„ , itch Incres was then attaclied. 
French at Ho/it®- .*® u 'raised some years aso into 
Irrora this and from there into the 

£!,d,”'or?ie"S;°Vm ..horn .be Mpe.«« 

''T .‘MIS” rifpfSM 

ta'dSbrf" »s"The anilWLelh.en, 
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bo glad to servo hero for tho sake of acquir- 
ing experience. As for tho winter, some of 
our youngmen have spent many winters in 
Switzerland and other countries where w 
is very severe. As for salaries, if they 
suffice for educated young people of other 
countries, certainly they would suffico for 
ours I would, therefore, urge the employ- 
rnent of a much larger number of educated 
Indian youngmen in the Leagues ofnc^ ^ 

Oeneia, Sept. 0, 192G^ 

Germany Enters the League 
By a unanimous vote of the 4S states 
voting Germany became a member of tte 
League of Nations on the 8th September. She 
was also nominated a permanent member of 
the Council of the League and the number 
of non-permanent seat'< on the Couocil was 
increased to mne. Though the voting on 
both these latter points was 
distinguished speakers raised objections to 
the increase of non-permanent seats on con- 
stitutional grounds. For example. Dr 
Nansen of Norway, who 
was cheered on going to the ®T*“ 

before be bad spoken (showing his popular- 
ity) and who spoke io English, said 

'T'ttedirmt icSi 

rf'jrtcle 4 of He Seoiiot The Nonr^ 

“.Hoot'?he”rael°°Se^ee to™ 
conclusive Jne JM hereby prevcafed from 

3te ?4r? jfmto of the Lewe i.eM fmd 


inevitable. The increase in^the number of non- 
nennanent members of the Council was a whoUy 
Siflercnt matter. It was a new prowsal whi^ 
had not been advanced until a few monto 
previously, and which only fifteen out of 
Members of the League had as had any 
opportunity of discussing. The sogses p^dure 
involved an infringement of the full liberty of the 
members of the Assembly, and. if ac^pted m a 
precedent, might senously threaten the futuie 
go^ working of the League. 

Oenera. Sept 9. 1926. R- C- 

Speech of the Maharaja of Kapnrthala 

Tho Maharaja of Kapurthala spoke on the 
8th September. There are some poiots in 
his speech which call for comment, for ^bich 
I have no time, as I may be too late for the 
mail. I would, however, briefly call atten- 
tion to two points in his speech. Said he 
Important amendments in the penal law devised 
to protect the community, and particularly mmors, 
more effectively against sexual enme had recently 
been adopted as a result of the ratificatm of the 
Convention for the Suppression in Traffic in 
Women and Children. 

He ought to have added that the Govern- 
ment of India put obstacles in the way of 
these amendments heme made quite effective. 
He added — 

Asa result of the Conference in Geneva on 
Opmm and Dangerous Drugs adramistrative 
clianges. resnltine m the progressive restriction « 
the cultivation, internal consumption and export 
of opium had been introduced, together with 
provisions covering the excliange .^dh other 
wuntnes of information designed to che^^ 
illicit dnur traffic. India had decided to reduce 
her export of opium by a fixed annual proportion 
dunoc the next ten years, so that the export 
ti^e would be entirely extingaished. save for 
medical and scientific purposes, danne tnai 
period. 

Mr. C F. Andrews has explained in his 
article in Welfare for August on “The New 
Opium Policy” how the Government of India 
bas managed to execute a neat^ somer- 
sault in the matter I wou'd ask all interest- 
ed iQ the matter to read this article. In 1925 
Lord Robert Cecil refused in the Geneva 
Woild Conference on opium to promise that 
the export of opium for smoking purposes 
should cease 18 years thence. But now 
within a year of the conclusion of that 
abortive conference, the Government of India 
has made a complete change of front, and 
decided to prohibit the export of non- 
medicinal opium to the Far-East within a 
ten years' period at the rate of 10 per cent, 
reduction per annum. Mr. Andrews Ihints 
that there are three main reasons for tai 
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suddeu and unexpected and welcome change, 
‘(l) The removal of Sir John CarapbeU's evil 
influence and the tacit recognition of the 
blunders made at the World Conference on 
opinia at Genera. (!’) Probably the nalaral 
<iesire not to offend America. (3) The atti- 
tude of China, as proved by the loss sustaio- 
•ed by British Commerce in that country to 
the extent of eight million pounds sterling 
-(fiS.OOO.OOO) each month. 

There is one passage in the Maharaja of 
'Kapurthala’s speech which all lodians, in- 
cluding myself, would endorse. It is as 
follows : — 

He asked the Assembly serionsly to consider 
nvhat practical method could be found whereby 
-the peoples of India could be made to realise that 
-their interests were appreciated and omsider^ 
.at Geneva to be of equal importance with the 
•interests of the West. Until that were achieved 
it would be impossible to secure that whole-hearted 
interest and co-operation which was essential to 
the snceess o' the League- 

He would lay particular stress on thepievention 
•of epidemic disease, in which the sympathy and 
assistance of the West would be highly valued by 
the East If the League could, promise the co- 
-operation and assistance of countries more fortu- 
nately situated than the people of the East m the 
4aily contest with plsgue. chciem and other 
-diseases, the cause of the Le-igue would be greatly 
Advanced in Eastern countries. 

R C. 

Oenera, Sept. 9, 1929 


'Sir Brajendranath Seal’s Convocation 
Address 

Last month we referred to Sir Brajendra- 
'oath Seal’s Convocation Address as a m!»'=ter~ 
piece of comprehensive thinking and a 
fWtmg exposition of India’s educational 
ideals. Wo now proceed to go through Ibis 
address at some length in order to point out 
some of its outstinding featnres. It is not 
possible to do full justice to this address 
without reproducing it in full ; but lack 
of space forces us to give up the idea of so 
doing. Sir Brajendranath Seal first of «11 
draws our attention to the fact that India 
is rapidly building np numerous small 
Universities and that we should see that 
all these Universities take a broad view of 
Question and work hand in hand to late 

India educationally forward. He says: 

1 *.^®i ^blndia point of view ha-s iudeeil been 
htterlr emerjnDC more and more. And wjih the 
wultiplicaiiOD of smaU tecional and city Cniveisitics 
.all over India, which has till now been the one 
5S— 1.3 


S Ucal lesult of the monumental labours of the 
er Commission, the need of co-operative effort 
for adiievmg common tasks which are beyond the 
efforts of a single University has been strongly 
realmed. 

At present our Universities do not even 
make the most of all the resources within 
their direct control Affiliating Universities 
do not make full use of the outstanding 
scholars attached to the varions affiliated 
institutions. Readily available resonrees are 
neglected. A mobilisation of all available 
resources by each University should precede 
any entente between Universities. Of course, 
any attempt made by the Universities to 
suit themselves to' their environment, as 
suggested later on by Sir Brajendranath, 
would mean better and more intensive 
organisation, and the need for inter-Univer- 
sity co-operation wonld then be clearly 
realised in connection with the broader, 
aatioo&l and ioteroational, aspect:! of educa- 
tion. 

The world is moving on to newer ideals 
of education. Sir Brajeudranatb says ; 

This world-wide reconstmetion of education has 
certain new mms. The old Hellenic ideal of knens 
Sana in corpnro saoo.’ or that Bntish beau ideal, 'a 
gentleman with the virtues and accomplishments 
of hts class.’ DO longer satisfies, so more than the 
Indian ideal of Brahmacharya and Drahmavidya. 
Knowledge lor knowledge’s sake, the humanist’s 
motto. IS DO more satisfying than the {esthete's 
colt of art for art’s sake. Again, the educing 
of a free personality, of free self-eipressioa with 
the stamp of native individuality, is no doubt 
a eovereiga aim.— so also is the civic sense or 
conscience, but something more is needed. 

It is the social character of 'education that 
should attract onr attention. We are fold : 

Man is no doubt the child of nature, and as a 
child roust be brought up in nature’*! nursery, but 
roan is proximately the offspring of society. And 
all education must be socialised, not only In its aim 
but also in its machinery 

On the one hand we have the extensive 
aspect of culture and education, on the other 
we have their intensive aspect. Suiting 
cnlture and education to local needs aod con- 
ditions is an important part of bnilding up 
an edncational system : 

If the University as an institution has been thus 
socialised, nationalised, mter-nationalisod, there. is 
another movement which makes for the .opposite 
direction,— I mean the movement of rccjonahsm. 
in other words, adaptation to . tjio region .or 
the environs concerned. . A regional University 
19 me thatadnpts its studies to the Qti]js..tion of 
the man-power as well as the nafnnspower 
of the region. It may also eiploro the soaal 
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tradition and inherited cultures of Uie component 
masses of the population to map out their fntnre 
line of advance. 

Here our Universities will be found sadly 
deficient For example, the Calcutta Uni\er- 
sity of late has been fuming out matricu- 
lates and graduates en masse without refer- 
ence to the social demand for such men as 
workers in various capacities and also giving 
education without reference to the needs of 
the different occupations This short-sighted- 
ness has in DO ioconsiderabJe iraj* contribut- 
ed to the present unemployment in Bengal. 
For the immediate and undeniable needs of 
social well being regionalism is a first 
principle of University nianagemeni. 


Astronomy, m Therapeutics and Medicine, rouchlr 
correspondine to the University grade m our days. 
But when the new lenmme from the West installed 
the gentry and the priestly classes disdained 
to pay court, and the figures show with creat pro- 
bawlity that of everv hundred who had devoteil’ 
themselves to the Higher Leaminc m Pre-llntisb 
India, only 10 had betaken themselves to the New 
IxamjDff by the end of tlie 19ih centurr, i e., tll 
so late as three decades ago. and the residue liad 
aiiQinished by 30 per cent. The total number of 
peesans eogiiged m advanced studies had been 
actually diminished by a third It is ontv sincc- 
the advent of the new movements of the Teaching 
University and the smaller regional Universitv m 
the India of the last two decades that in the Uni- 
versity grade of education our generation is l*egic- 
ning to push on to the point to which mediaeval 
India had earned ns before. But a school to eieir 
village IS yet a far cry. The village communities 
of old organised such things better, for theirs 
was a growth from within. 


Kammobun Roy the first Universal 
Man 

In one place of his Address Sir Brajeodra 
nath Seal gives expression to the view that 
it is in India that we should look for the 
cultural type which is the final syofhe«is of 
existing human diversities He says 
The arts of life 'and of social recoustmctioo In 
India to-day are difficult and complex ones, for we 
are at a confluence of the two cultures and civilisa- 
tions, the oriental and the occidental . and funda- 
mentally a richer synthesis, a 'more universal type 
of ma n , being evolved In Jedia than in any other 
country, ^Veste^n or Eastern India is the melting- 
pot cf humanity in a mder sense than even 
America, North or South, and this aupreroe fact 
was announced by the Tune Spint at the verv 
threshold of 3lodem India by the advent of Ram- 
mohun Roy. the prototype, precursor and prophet 
of the Universal 3Ian. 


A Tribute to British Achievemeat 
in India 


We cannot Afford to give np onr Past 
No commuaity should attempt to sudden- 
ly give up all connections with the past and 
follow ao altogether new path. For such 
conduct est.iils a conflict of social forces 
which sUnds in Ibe way of progress In 
order to go forward we should make use of 
the momentum that social forces have 
acquired in particular lines instead of moving 
ogain'vl the «ame or attempting to start 
things all afresh Radicalism has its ItmiU. 
Says Sir Drajendranath 

Fcr historic continuity cannot tie broken witli 
impunity . onr statistics of illiteracy and village- 
decadence and destitution bewr «ltno^s to the- 
resulls of violently upsetting au old histone or- 
ganisation without heeding the principles ol organic 
growth and adaptation to eonronnieot, a fatal Wun- 
5er which Sir llcniy Maine and Sir Alfred Lyall 
bare alike deplored. 


To boosters of “England's work in India.*’ 
Sir Brajendcanath’s summary of educational 
afi.iirs in India during the last two centuncs 
or so will come as an effective challenge 
Sir Brajcndranath says 


Even in the dart first decade of the 19th cen- 
turi.'. after a hundred vears or more of rapid d«a- 
dence and decline, darkest India showed a fairly 
illnmined chan ol literacy, witnes-s the census of 
1815 witness aUo .Uunro’s imnute on indigvnons 
education and Elphmstone’s on the Uak<!tin grants 
of Uie resliwas. Even in that /In * not le» 
than 30 per cent of the toys were at school, and 
not less than 1 m COO or theraatoits (M^^pared 
■with Scotland’s proud climax of J. in 500 twenty- 
five vears ago) were receiving m the tola and 
inuktate an tranced, instruction m. Grammar. 
Klietonc and Belies hettres m Logic, lair or 


Individualism vs. Socialism 
TJjo iadir/daal has bis dalles to bimseJf 
but if he IS worth nnytbiog, lie will have 
greater duties to the group in which be was 
born In the past, India put the communilr 
before the individual. Obligations came before 
rights in so far as the latter was concerned 
During recent times there has been a reac- 
tion against the community-ideal. There 
should now be n further reaction in favour 
of that ideal, for iodividu.slism has taught 
nS moro of narrow selfishness than anything 
greater associated with itself 3Ve arc told 
by Sir Brajendranath Seal : 

Under Brib-h rule, our Indian DniversiPes. I'kf' 
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•our Indian Law Codes, have more or less fostered 
nndividualism.— this was necessary jn the first in- 
stance as a revolt asainst the Indian tendeaey to 
subordinate the individual to the family or _ the 
•community, — and even thoush the aims of Univer^ 
-sity ^ncation have been uti!vtanan,_ they have been 
frankly pursued not for social service but for the 
individual’s betterment in society, but now it 
behoves us to stress social education inst as it is 
necessa^ to stress social le?’slatioo. the concept of 
-society itself beins enlarged and corrected so as to 
comprehend social equality and social instice as 
much as social solidarity and social stability For 
Ihis it is essential that every University sbonld 
have a Board of Social Science, just as it should 
have a theatre, a museum, and a play-srroand. 
Lectures and courses as well as socioloEncal surveys 
should he organised to bring every subject of study 
in the University, whether humanistic or uaturali- 
-stic, into intimate and vital relationship with the 
social life of the country. Besides, a Social Service 
Mission,, a Mission to the worker and the depressed 
-classes m the slums and environs of the city, is 
.a primary obligation of the University. For it is 
the University that has created the gulf between 
the classes and the masses in India, a practical 
•cleavage in place of the old human relatiiinsbips 
that bound them close, and it is pnmanly the duty 
•of the University tc socialise education m order to 
recreate solidarity on the new basis of social justice 
and social equality. 


Cultural Nationalism 
Political natianalism has ativays stood to 
the way of Human Unity. But that has 
been due to the fact that whenever groups 
have been politically organised they 

have developed ambitions which bav© 

brought them into conflict with other 

similarly organised and ambitions groups, ds 
culture in tts pure form is not ag^essive 
or competition-loving, a nationalism based 
on cultural symp,sthies has greater chances 
of harmonising with an alien (cuUaral) 
nationalism than political groups have of 
union with oue another. It is this truth 
Vi.iA 5.1’: ’nkrwi 'ids 

says : 

There is a precious element of truth in Uus 
•concept of nationality which we must not lose 
ID the strife and turmoil of the hour. Nationally 
IS a stepping ground to loternatiouality. ‘o 
UnivcrRil Iliimanily. lut Nationalism of an aggrpi- 
sivc and exclusive tyro will block the path. It 
will continue to complicate international problems. 
The world roust cultivate a cultural nationalism, 
and that of a synthetic type, Jin order to 
move to a pacific internationalism. 

A Scheme of Liberal Culture 
In the following paragraphs Sir Brajen- 
drauath Se.al gives us a brief ooUine of a 


scheme of liberal education, primary up- 
wards. It must be said that existing systems 
of education do not often conform to the 
ideal set forth by the Yice-chancellor of the 
Mysore University than whom nobody in 
India impersonates Learning and Intellect 
better. 

To the earlier or pre-Universify stage, any 
sound scheme of liberal education should comprise 
besides physical culture and school dimes the 
education of the senses, and more especially of 
the band and the eye. drawing, sketching from 
nature, manual training, with some cultivation of 
the voice m elocution or music. On the linguistic 
side. It should comprise at least two languages. 
vtz. the student’s own vernacular and a world- 
language, m our case English.— and in the case of 
the noQ-technijal (humanistic) student also the 
classical faoguage to which his vernacular or his 
culture tradition is filiated. On the side of 
object study, it should comprise, through 
object lessons and Nature study, an elementary 
knowledge of matter, its constitution and general 
properues.— ©f hviug things, their essential struc- 
ture and functions, and oC man. his making, history 
and habitat On the side of method and discipline 
It should comprise the use ot those two keys to 
all precise and methodised knowledge. Logic and 
Mathematics. And finally, it should comprise 
lessons, and also training, in Hygiene and Civics 
without these being made examination subjects. 

In the next stage, the University stage-proper, 
there should come a bifurcation into a predomi- 
oaatiy iioinaaistic and a pr^ominantly naturalistic 
course, but not exclusively either , and the 
scheme should correkite and co-ordinate, as all 
modem culture must, cognate studies or branches 
of knowledw in groups of two or three This is 
the pimcipfe of grouping, and this completes the 
foundation or base. And there should be Honour 
Schools to suit the higher grades of mental capa- 
city and calibre. This is to be followed by a 
higher graduate stage, the 31. A. and M. Sc. 
courses, of which specialisation of study is the 
keynote Research follows next in the Doctorates, 
which are Uie crown and apex of a Univeisify. 
For It is not mere conservation and transmission 
but coMsfrwchre oihure which IS the motto of the 
day. aud without active participation m construc- 
tive culture or research and the advancement of 
the bounds of knowledge, a University cannot 
even teach as University courses must be taught. 

Such would be a sound scheme of modem 
culture for building up vita'ity, efficiency and 
personality The general form of the above 
scheme IS given in the principle ot gradation— the 
successive emergence, in ascending stages, of the 
various devices such as essentials, optionals, 
bifurcatioo, grouping and correlation, specialisation, 
and finally research. 

In Bengal, and other provinces do not 
excel Bengal, schoolboys cram, undergradu- 
ates cram, post-graduates cram and this cram- 
niing completes their education. As a result, 
whew these students grow up they can 
hardly lay claim to the name of 'a cultured 
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person. Those delicate qualities of tbo 
senses and intellect which mark out a man 
as cultured, remain almost undeveloped in 
them and the result of this is seen in their 
everyday life, in their likes and dislikes, 
behaviour, response to outside stimuli and 
attitude of mind. Education is, so to speak, 
the science of man (body and mind) making. 
We are as hopelessly out of date in it as 
would be an alchemist in 1926. 


The Five Lamps of Youth 


The concluding portion of Sir Drajendra- 
nath Seal's Address is an invocation to 
Youth. Wo hope that the Youth of India 
will come forward and prove that Sir 
Brajendranath has not misplaced his hopes 
in them. Let them bo free and untouched 
by the pettinesses of the world, let them 
he Romaotic. Creative, full of life 'and opU> 
mism. Sir Brajendranath says . 


its duty to be young, 
the law of ita beins. 

This dliarmci is the worship of life. Youtli 
lights its lamps to adore the Lord of Life And 
if architecture luos its seven lamps. Youth has 
Its five, Its Fancha Fradipas, ta the ritual of its 
worship. 

The first Pradipa or lamp is i« snhiectivity, 
its freedom from the law of tho obiect As yet 
the great hard world of the objective fact does 
not hold the young soul in ns iron mp—the iron 
has sot entered into the soul Youth dares to be 
onginal — custom, convention, tlie rhilistioe's idol, 
goes to pieces lihe Dagon before the mantram 
of Youth. Youth da-ais to be free. An suthonty 
that is not vouched for Ipy the inner self, a dogma 
that docs not eatisfy tlie zcdividua! judgroent. a 
code that docs not attract willing olxidience, does 
not Dsist for it 

The second Pradipa or lamp is its Romance, 
its ezalted sensibility For Youth is but Adam 
bom over again in each one of us, looking with 
Adam's eyes over this big blooming kalddoscopic 
world— in all its first wonder and novelty, its 
bursting freshness and variety. The flame of life 
bums intense, burns white, burns pare, oa lie 
altar o! Youth- 

Tbo thud Pradipa or lamp is its crcativeness. its 
power oi conjuring up a world of its own and 
Its own dhyana, its own concentration on the 
image, making the ira-ige real, it ermfesges, it 
imagines. It creates. This is Youths tliaumaturgy 
or magic. Y’outh is indeed a world-badder And 
it builds with any material or stuff, however, 
mfractable and unpromising. It Iransmiitos the 
lesest metal into its own gold. Such is Y'onlh’s 

^'^Il^&urth .Pradipa is its invincible optimism, ita 
Perennial spring of loy and song, of hope and 
adventure Youth, hko a thing of f«auty, is ajoy 
for ever. Youtli has an ineshaustible store of 


songs and tunes like Apollo’s golden harp. Youth 
has heard the song of tho Sirens, and not closed 
Its ears with wax like scli-mistrusting Ulysses. 
Y'oath has climbed Everest and dived into the 
bottomless sea. has traversed Darkest Africa and 
reached the Poles, has come to the secrets of the 
moon and the stars, in the bcgmningless yore,— 
Y'onth, the great Adventurer in all adventures that 
were, are, or shall be— the great traveller beyond, 
bournes, beyond Land’s End into perilous seas, m 
fairy lands forlorn 

And the fifth Pradipa. that burns brightest in 
Y'outh’s Arati, that Moration with the lamps, is- 
its immomlity, its sense of an inextinguishable, 
irrepressibie life. A thing of Palpitating life, what 
should It know of death ? And so Youth alone is 
capable of Love, for tlieie esm be no Jove without 
an assured conviction that that love is immortal- 
And youth is capable of sclf-imtnolatiog service- 
with a smiling countenance, because such service 
M natural to one who knows that both the giver 
and the receiver are deathless. 

And. all the five Pradipas, these five lamps con- 
verge into one central light, but it is a light that 
never was on sea or land,— a light which shines 
only in the circumambient ether that encompasses 
and engulfs this bounded isle of existence. 

Ky young friends, this is the canticle of Y'outh 
uhicn Youth tauglit me, and 1 repeat it to you m 
my old days so that you may repeat the same to 
those who come after you. In the name of the- 
world’s age, J hail the worlds Youth that in you 
deploys ID procession before mo. 


What Bihar and Orissa thinks of 
Jadunatb Sarkar 

By his appointment as Yice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University. Professor JaJunafh 
^rkar has become a man of mystery to us. 
Wo .are eternally troubled as to his real 
character. Some teacliers cf tlie Calcutta 

University, who probably belong to that 

type which willingly obeys ao ouhidor but 
never one from within the group. sl.indcred 
tho Teachcr'Vice-chaiicoIIor so well that we 
began to doubt whether Jaduuath Sarkar wa«- 
not after all ft “habitual criminal" or sonit*- 
thing of that sort. YVhen so many selflcbs 
and incoTiuptible persons swore by the 

mephistophelean te.xture of Jadunath's chnr.ac- 
tcr. could wo ever dream that this piou-^ 
outburst iva« also a slice of the eternal 
Jla^ ^ Like Baroness Orezy’s hero the 
Scarlet FimperncI, Jadunafh roused in us a 
qnestioD, “Is ho of heaien, is ho of hell V’ 
YVho could answer what was the real Jadu- 
oath Sarkar like, for wo had not seen him 
in Bengal for ages Now comes an nccount 
of Jadunath’s life and work from ft source 
which may be accepted as true on account 
ol its non-gorernmeotai and first-hand natiire- 
The people of Bihar and Orissa ha\e ktoww 
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our ne'v Vice-Chmcellor of Calcutta best 
Let U3 hear what they think of him. 

The Searchlight, the foremost nationalist 
pajter in Bihar & Orissa in its editorial of the 
8th August last, thus describes Professor Jadu- 
nath Sarkar’s lifelong service to the cause 
of education : — 

"After about twenty-seven years of devoted 
service in (he Education Deiwrtment in the 
provinre— be loined the Presidency Collejie m 
June 1693 and was traesferred to the Patna 
Colhfre in June IS09— Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
retired on Sunday last . and leaves Patna 
immediately to take up the high and exalted office 
of the Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
to which he has been call^. On behalf of the 
people of (his province, to whom he his . given the 

in him as a te.icher and as educationist, we 
desire to assure him that he carries wiUi him in 
his retirement their deep and abiding sense of 
gmiitude for all (hat he his been to tha riain" 
feneralion of the province and their best wishes 
for Ids future Professor Jaduoath Sarkar— Jadu* 
lldbu as we have all loved to call him—baa been 
more than a mere teacher— he has been almost an 
inslitutiOD. and hia depirlure, from the ptonnee. to 
which ho has given hU all for this long period of 
over a quarter of a contnry, wiU he seriously, 
almost irreparably felt, in the many dirocbons in 
which his AotiTities have lam. About his echolar- 
Buip thero IS little to be said— he has long eajoved 
an international reputation as n histoiian. lIis 
juighsl ilfatory will remain as a cnonumeot of 
rc'carch, application and industry which all 
atedents will do well to emulate. 

As a teacher he has few equals. Simple to a 
fault and ever deeply in earnest, botdicc up the 
iuo.al of a stern rectitude of purpose, devoting every 
mmuto of his thought and time to the shnne of 
Bcno'arship. hohv. stood as a soua'e ofi^ inapira- 
tion and no wonder there are many in Bdur who 
chcn'Ii him with a respect tKinlenng on fans- 
ticism Whether it is in the field of sport or m 
the lield of higher intellectual actmties, he hxs 
found his chict delight la tieing to the students as 
oao of ihcni and his shown how true eouioinDion. 
between the teachers and the taught can be 
est.lblHhSHl. 

Ills evidence before the Islington Comnnssion. 
m whicli lie seaihinglv eg;Kiseii the edocalJOml 
l>plicy of the biirwuicracy, and, above alL bis 
timet silent Ftipi>ort of msoy a stnigglmg stodent. 
nml the implacable fight he rut up for the students 
during the Isst s'nke la the I’atna College will 
ever l>e remembered. lie had to suiter, as it seemed, 
lor nmny of the«e by. wlut we inav call, penal 
somtude in the College at Cuttack, but then he 
who sullcrs IS trnly great. 


Poona Hindu Widow’s Home 
Tlio thirtieth annual report of the llinda 
\Yidows’ Home has just been published. Tlie 
instilution shows signs of all-rouod progress 
during the year under review. 


Thirty years ago a small band of sellless 
workers established this institution, with a 
smalliaad. The aim of the Institution has been : 

To educate widows so as lo enable them to earn 
an honorable living , to educate unmarried girls to 
a snffiaentJy advanced age and thus to help the 
cause of late marriages of guls ; and to educate 
married women so that they may be good and 
helping wives ; i e. m general to educate women 
so that they may improve physically as well as 
mentally. 

The Institution conducts a High School called 
■■MahiUshratn’’ tor primary and secondary education 
and n Normal school for preparing primary lady 
teachers. The medium of mstroLtion is Marathi 
tbrdughout. The curriculum comprises, besides 
the onlinary subjects, graded studies in Music, 
Sewing, Drawing, Cooking and DcunestJc Economy. 

While congratulating the workers of 
the Widow’s Home we hope that t’.io generous 
public would supplement their efiorts by 
monitary help. We hope other provinces 
would follow the noble example of tho 
Poona worieis. P. 


Dacca University 

The annual report of the Dacca Univer* 
sity for 1926*26, just received, shows signs 
of steady progress. The report states ; 

'The tot^ number of UniveTSily students^ has 
tocrcas^ from H13 m session to litO.in 

session 1921-26 and there has been a marked in- 
crease in the Dumber of students m residence. 

The Univcrsiiy has Uen eniinently suwessfol 
>o providing for Hengal a new kind of rerideuiial 
organisaliOD combmeu with a lutoriol system under 
which ibe students receive lodiviiluaJ training and 
tuiuon m addition to tho formal lectures. Tiio tutorial 
sysiem has been reorganised and students are 
increasingly realising the lenefits of a residential 
University. There has been steady aevelopment of 
the coipoiate life in ibc Ualls. in each Hall of 
residence there is noi% a very vigorous. Students 
Union and under the control of these Unions the 
varied corporate attiviiies of the efndcnts are 
earned on. The training tihith Umversity students 
receive by taking a responsible part In ibeir 
ccniotate BttiMties is regarded as a most important 
feature of their education, and for tins reason we 
consider that the continuous increase in the nmn(<rf 
of students resident in the Halls vcr>’ satisfactory. 

Id another place the report says : 

It was stated m the last reiort that "The work 
of Uie University is still handicapped ty the 
l^kward concLUon of Secondary and uigber 
Secoedary education in Beugat’' and unfortunately 
tins statement is still abundantly true. The 
luajonty of the students who pas-s the Intermedaie 
h^xamications of the Dacca BcanJ and the Caicutu 
Univereity are ill-cquippod in Iho ; ractical use ol 
thcEoglnh lacguage and are not alfe to make 
adequate use ot the instruction whicli they mtive 
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'in the University durinc their first year, and in 
some cases durim; a much longer period. 

This is a poor coraplement to the Calcutta 
University ! The authorities should tato 
note of this. 

Another useful work done by this infant 
■University during the year under review 
was the coBection. through gifts or by par 
chase, of more than 3000 Sanskrit and 
Bengali manuscripts. In this connection the 
report states . 

Manuscripts ot the majority of the Puranas and 
of the Epics, the • Maliabharata and the Ramayana, 
iQ more copies than one. are now m our collection 
and It IS noteworthy that we possess some of the 
oldest manuscripts of these works. W'e may 
mention here some of our most valuable acquisitions 
in this line: a complete MS of the Hanvansa dated 
saka 1425 (150J A D ). of Mahabharata Aranyaparva 
dated saka 1393 (1471 A D). of Maliabharata 
•Saatiparva. dated saka 1442 (1520 AD), of Visnu* 
Parana, dated saka 1389(14(36 AD), of Padma* 
nurana dated saka lau (1399 AD) of Saradatilatra 
'.rantra). dated saka 1427 11505 AD), of ^lu- 
Bingama Tantra (complete m 934 folio*) a number 
of valuable manuscripts on Ratantra Orammar. 
Tantra. and on Navya-nyay.a (some of which are 
in palm leaf and dated in la Mm), a geocalogi^l 
kavya giving the familv history of the Rai 
Chaudhuns of Khalia in the District of landpore 
daring the Mughal and pre-Muchal timce It is 
needless to mention a large number of manuscripts 
on Smnti (Law and Custom) Jyotisa (Astrcmotnj). 
merlicine, hantra drama, poetrj'. grammar, rhilo- 
aophy and poetics On the Bengali side, ten or 
more poets of tlio Manasa-raaneal are representeil 
in our colleclion, which aUo contains several 
hitherto unknown works We ma\ mco'ion hero 
a new flanvansa by Dvija (Jhabatundi and a 
translation of the 12l!i skaoda of the Bhasabata 
by the Vai'lmava teaiher Sanatan Qosvamin (about 
2u0 years old) 

The Report also contains a Short account 
of the work done by various depaifments of 
■studies, a brief statement about the hoancial 
position ot the University and of iistfuJ 
information regarding the Dacca Unnersify 


Ooondaism at Dacca 
The history of C.slcutta and Pabuq was 
onco more repe.ited >o Dscci onco the 
-Capital of Eastern Bengal aud Assam This 
year the famous Jaiimastaiiu procession of 
tho Hindus passed off under precanlionery 
arrangements msdo by police aulborities. 
but uo sooner was the restraining influence 
removed than l!ie worst fotm of hooliganism 
was let loose. Stabbing of _ and as- 

•saiilU on innocent pas'ors-by, raiding and 


looting* of Hindu bouses bec.'inie the main 
features of the communal frenzy. Scveial 
Hindus including a Synnasi of the Dacca 
Ranikrishna Mission and a nephew of 

S]. _ Ananda Chandra Ray, in his days the 
brain, _ pride and the le.ading citizen of Dacca, 
fell victims to the goondas’ knives. Practi* 
Cally the activities of-the hooligans paralysed 
the whole town and reduced it to the state 
of a besieged city. Though the authorities 
were not able to cope effectively with tho 
gooods element they evinced uudoubted 

signs of disliking the idea of Hindu voluo- 
te rs of the Dacca and Jagannath Halls 
defending the people against the rioters. This 
evidently was an e.xpressioa of the Lyltoniaa 
clawlessness” of a Law which cannot defend 
Its subjeots but would hamper their self- 
defence. 

Prof. Dr. R.imeschaadra Mazunidar, Head 
of the Department of History at the Dacc.a 
University, holds the Musalmans responsible 
for the not. Dr. Mflzumdar says : 

The responsibility for the not must ho laid on 
the sliouidors of those who liave ni’scd tho extre- 
mist cr4 of DO music before mosques. In other 
Words, a settion of the Mahomedautf who .are 
insisting even amnst clear presedenee that all 
music should be slopped before mosques must be 
belli tespODSible for the bloodshed and other 
itiisencs Dial Dana has wnoesstd diincg tho Ja»t 
lew days. . The Mahomedans must be held as 
aggressors m respect of the murders, asviiiU and 
loot on an evteo'ive scale all over the town. 

Srijut Slijanisundar Chakrabarfy. Editor 
of the Scnnnt who had been to Dacca to 
study Uio situation thus depicts n picture of 
tlio happenings there 

rpeodra lkd*ii. who h.id his eldest son stabbed 
to death and a wounded grandsoQ still with l>an- 
dage on his person mcviog about him as a remem- 
brancer of sorrow thanked us for our visit and 
onfj- rruuesteil us with a parlietic esoression on 
his face, and a ireinor in hi* accont«, to put n 
little of our tire into Dvkv", 1‘oor I.alchand Dhubi 
still beara the wound on his face .as .a proof of 
the impkaeable MnilicUtencss of his .ossai'anfs. lie 
told us with d.fficult\ the story of the attack and 
assault which even the payment of 250 rupees in 
two in^talnients by his wifo coil’d not ward off. 

Hts great"'-! grief is tliat when he shouted his 
loudest for help on his family being alMoked. only 
the iron iwinted Ulhies replied and ihc hooligan 
fury rolled on. Dalchand give us the new infor- 
mation that .1 lady In a nei’lilicurinc doctor’s 
house imscamed when the Maliomedans fell upon 
th^t ousrters with a treiDCJuloiH j eJJ. \)'e saw 
pnpr Ifantiall.aT Slnh’.s son in liis faihor’s shop. 

The deeea.«cd’8 chief assistant told ns the sad tale 
of his master’s death Tho twr man was perliaps 
alieady maiked out for such a file because a 
marnjgo processioa that fisd come fo fus honso oa 
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a former occasion offended acainst the order of 
“no music before mosques.” But 'whatever lua 
off'='nce the manner of his death cannot leave any 
one unmoved. He came home in the evcninn after a 
fishing expedition Then the Mihoraedan Jehus, of 
the carnage in avhieh he came called him outside 
and kept him engased in friendly talk till his mur- 
derers arrived on the scone and stabbed him 
to death. 


At Nawahpnr when the Jlahomedans attacked 
the Hindu quarters, laying violent hands ,on this 
house and that and bwame outrageously indecent 
on the nearest public road even a B'^ngilee police 
officer under orders of transfer felt called upon 
to fire to keep them off The Police Snpenntend- 
cnt came later on nnd was about to arresl him 
A\hen the Magistrate came to his rescue. 

Babu Saiat Chandra Ciiackcrbarty (a prominent 
dtiren of Dacca) told us that a Slahomedan Deputy 
Magistrste who was actually found miied up 
with the crowd and was arrested on tliat eround 
by a Earopean Assistant Superintendent of Police 
got off afier making known his evalted position 
while a Hindu house tenanted br an losp^or of 
Police of Jilpaigun oias raided by the representa- 
tives of law and order on hearsay iaforaation The 
most lamentable feature of the Dacca sitnation 
was t]ie inhuman restraint under which the Djcca 
Hall and Jaganatli Hall students were kept when 
the riot wased serions The Dacca youngmen 
are a fine lot and how they strained at the leash 
while there were constant reports of moroer and 
plunder from all the Uindi-quarters of the city ' 

A few students told Ui on the steamer how 
they felt less than men during all these days of 
the not. One of tbeJiginnatb Hall boys was 
iiaecl Rs 30 for solng ont to enquire about the 
condition of his relations io one of (be affected 
qnarters of the city and another Rs 20 for a 
similar offence. Whea news was brought to the 
Dacca Hall by one of the injured persons as to 
the terrible condition of the Slmerva Hindu mess 
boys, almost all as was natural for them, came out 
with lathis for gomg to their rescue But thev 
were not only not allowed to proceed but turned 
back and nut under arrest by Mr. Hoq 
(Moslem S. P. of Dacca.) 


Another matter io connection with the 
Dacca nots needs mention. Dnnng the days 
when the goondas were ntlarj^e some respec- 
table Hindu residents were deprived of tbeir 
guns by the police. It is difficult to under- 
stand the mentality which prompted this 
action on the part of the police authorities 
It IS necessary that an enquiry bo held into 
whether or not the action of the Police 
(were they Mahomedans ’) was illegal. The 
people who suffered as a result of this ac- 
tion, have a right tojnstic®. If they have been 
victims of police high-handeiaess,the Oovern- 
roent should compensate them and punish 
the guilty exemplarily. 

IVe quote the opinion of Rai Bahadur 
G. C. Kag Retd. Addl. Magistrate In this 
connection ; 


I do not know if the . authorities will not be 
liable for damages for loss of life or property cansed: 
to a person deprived of hh means of protecting 
It Brides ,I am doubtful it the terms of the 
license permit the police to take awav a gun from 
the possession of the licencee and detain it for a 
length of time at its pleasure unless there is 
reasonable suspicion that the fire arm-has been 
unlawfully used No one would care hold a 
licence aud renew it from > ear to year, unless he 
could use It for purposes of seH-defenee. The 
theory tliat the police are tliere to protect our life 
and projierly at all tunes and hours is a proposi- 
tion which I am sure will not lie seriously main- 
Utoed even by the authorities themselves. P. 


The Menace of Malaria 

The eff->cls produced by JIalann on a 
nation are vitally lojurious Like slow nnd 
progressive poisoning it works into the 
nation's vitals insidiously and when once 
established,it3 destructiveness knows no bounds. 
It kills the nation slowly but surely and the 
nation whicli allows Malaria to grow un- 
checked ID its body signs its own death 
warrant Malaria is endemic in India The 
Government of India spend croies every 
Tear to save India from external and prob- 
lematic enemies, but do next to nothing to 
save us from the great internal eril-Malana. 
Thev even sell quinine to the suffeung 
millions at a profit ' John Leith, writing- in 
the Oiamber's Journal on the danger of 
allowing Malaria to grow unchecked, says : 

The tlaccer is a real one. It is more than 
suas^ted that the destruction of that wonderful 
old Greek avilisation was the work of mataiia. 
The, Greeks at the height of their power went 
waning, conquering, trading, into Asia into Africa. 
They bought slaves from those lands they re- 
turned home thence themselves, with malaria in 
them The local mosquito, until thej uninfected, 
speedily passed malaria round, till not a man. 
womau. or chdij escaped rC 

Aud m our own day since the war, the people 
in vast areas of Kussia are falling deeper and 
deeper into misery and suffanng and degradation, 
owing to the co'lapse. in the present unhappy 
oooditioQ of that coaatry, of all schemes for deal- 
ing with mosquitos and treating malana Malaria 
does not kill but it detenorates man’s mind and 
man’s body as nothmg else does. 

AVhat are we doing to eradicate Maharia 
from India ? We feel keenly about everything, 
excepting what concern ns most vitally. The 
Exchange, the State of Agriculture, External 
Capital and Indianisation of Senices engross 
the Governpient ; Swaiajists and Non- 
co-operators wMfc in and out of Conncils and 
spin out independence on the primitive 
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Charka But no one seems to bo concern^ 
inucli with our national health— our bodily 
existence. Wo have our philosophy and 
nolitical theonos. but who will expound them 
when we are dead ? Where siiall we put our 
culture and education, political. eMnomic 
and moral Rreatness when all we can do with 
our body is to accomodate an enormous 

^’’'^wVmust first live and then talk of other 
things. Without a solid physical base no 
intellectual, moral or spiritual superstructure 
can st.snd for any length of time. , Let us 
not build on quicksand or thin air. Wo 
want a little more common-sense and a little 
less “genins” to survive as a nation. 


Islamic Appreciation of Peacefalaess 
Some people have a strange way of look- 
ing at things What evokes 
all men provoke thorn into 
good appears onl to them and 
udy. Such men are a constant Problem to 
digressive humanity Their lack of 
5nd® irrational attachment 
choke all human endeavour after Trutin &aci» 
men are found in every country in Urge or 
mall numbers and they do not belong by 
tTh ra to any one religious community Ifw© 

SarUr ..role .» «t,d, 

Inllaence m Turth I 

other band, Islamic culture and 

has in the Muslim ebaras 

history. He found m u « synthesis 

of Anpara a rar g^gmeuts is Islamic, and 

m oTed‘ [torn the Encijdcpjud,a of Islam 
the following paragraphs . 


tlie hnd, i. e. Uma Biiagavali. and her Iiu«.UiDd 
1*0 Yango Amo, the father of the land, i. e Shiva 
—whom they regard as the first parents of inan- 
kind or Adam and Eve. „ , i 

The Hindu Chams of Annam. with cquallv broad 
toleration have taken into tlicir pantheon I’o Ociat 
(( e. Allah) the creator of Po IhsuHaL (i t. llisid 
AWih) and Po La tila (i. e. Allah-tala) Thns t!ii»y 
Itavo formed three gods out of the misunderstood 
formula La tlaha ith'llahn Muhammad Jiisut- 

The religions head of the Annaraese Muslims is 
called Po Oru (Sanskrit glint), then comes the 
tmam, then the kliattb. next the vmaxxin and the 
achar (Sanskrit aeharya) or religious instructor 
attached to a mosque. In general, the word achar 
ism Annam appliM to all 3Iuslim clergy, while the 
Hindu pnests are called bashai 

The Atuslmi priests live m perfect harmony with 
the Ilifldn bcithait mvite them to their religious 
and domestic festivities, and are invited in return • 
only tho food for the imam must be prepared by a 
Mnslim woman. From mntual tolerance both 
comranoihes refrain from eating pork or beef (Com- 
piled from the Eneyelopaedia of Islam). 

The Islamic World is a Moslem organ. 
In its 'June" number (which evidently liad 
come out in July) w© fousd an article titled 
“Wake Up”. This stirring head line provoked 
our curiosity and wo read it through. The 
first part of the exhortation consists of a 
reprcmuction of the above paragraphs from 
Prof SaTk-,ar’s article in the Jfoefern /?«•««'. The 
reproduction bear* no acknowledgment 
barring the words “Compiled from the 
Enevclopaedm of Islam" R is quite possible 
thattbisisdue to oversight and wo bear 
DO grud'-e against tho Islamic Uorld for 
this Tlis objectionable portion comes after 
the quotation. The fact that the MoUem 
Chams do not fanatically adhere to their 
religion with militant exclusiveness, has 
displea-=ed the lolamic Morld Its sole 
appreciation of the Pe.acefiuoess of these 
Moslems of Annam consists of tho following 

a striking example of the degeneration and 
corruption which must find a home ainidst an 
i«otated and neglected people such ^ the Anamese 
Muslims Will the Musalmans of India realise the 


Muslims will tne iiusaimaua 
ternble situation e\en at this eleventh hour ? ileie 
IS something to do nearer home. The Lord only 
knows how many such communities as the Chams 
have succumbed, to the evil influences of their 
environments, as a result of the sheer negligence 
on the part of their more enlightened but undutiiui 

The Muslim Chams of Anna^are^^S^^s-^T^ ^wfll any one of ^e various Anjumans kno'ra 

irehiD CiM * of Heaven They to be engwed ;“fs^'»^'°,™ssionaiT work, take up 

the task of reclaiming the Anamese. iheir 
is a most serious one. even more serious than that 
of the Malkanas and the slightest delay m thar 
rescue may result m the sbgbtest traces ot 
that are yet to be found on these rocks, bems 
entnely ^^ashed away. (Italics ours) 


The juusiiui 

worship 9 ; i,Lj«'afa the God of Heaven They 
Thwor or A/iit-ar-daaf<^ brandy and three 

offer two eggs a mp ^ jalAla the mysten^ 
leaves of betel to i o vt oorroption 
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"We shall not comment on the depraved 
nature of the ideas expressed in the above 
lines. "We do not think that the Indian 
Moslems are 7Hore enlightened than the 
Jlosleras of Annam. At least their fanaticism 
cannot be used as an argnment in sopport 
of snch an assertion. We believe that the 
writer in the Islamic World is mach more 
in need of reclamation than any peace- 
loving Musalman of Annam. The greatest 
Musalmans have been those who lived in 
peace and friendship with their neighbonrs. 
If the writer in the Islamic IVorhl has 
studied even a pnmet of Islamic history, 
he will know the truth of this. It is the 
Mahomedan Saints of India, and not Aurangzeb 
who have matfo the blesh erf frfitrti rfear 
to millions of Indians. But unfortunately, 
the presentday leaders of Islam in 
India value dogmas more than ideals. The 
lessons of tho saints have been put aside to 
make room for tho teachings lof the Islamic 
war-lords. This attitude when combined 
with physical weakness and a megalomaniac 
conception of one’s own prowess can lead to 
only one end. What that end is everybody 
knows. 

We hope the French authorities will not lack 
strength or energy to deal with any Aoju- 
mans that may attempt to '‘reclaim” the 
Moslems of Annam. With the memory of 
Damascus fresh fa their mind, wg wonder if 
any reader of the Islamic World will book 
for French Indo-cbina. 


Political Commercialism 
On the eve of fresh elections one 
naturally thinks of the ideals behind the 
electoral activities of man. Tho whole thing 
IS essentially democratic, an assertion by the 
people of their human rights, a challenge 
flung to the tyrants and oligarchs of the 
earth, who throughout history have 
dominated and exploited the many in order 
to gratify their greed or ambition. With 
the blood of their heart, the peoples of the 
world have bongbt their freedom. Some 
have bled in vain and still remain enslaved ; 
but everywhere the conciousness of unreali- 
sed ideals is urging men on to greater and 
greater effort and sacrifice. Indians along 
with the rest of humanity, have tried to 
obtain their freedom. Upto now they have 
got only a promise of the real thing and 
some democratic playthings with high 
59—14 , 


sounding names. And we are, some of ns, 
doing our best to make what use wo can of 
these playthings. Our ‘'Parliament” is not a 
real Parliament. Whether it is worthwhile 
engaging ourselves with playthings while 
awaiting real things, is a question which may 
be answered differently. Our intention here 
is to judge, from the way we are tackling 
the plaything, how we shall use the real things 
if and when they would come. Let us assume, 
that we are on the verge of a real election. 
We shall choose our representatives by 
vote and empower them to work the social 
machine in our name for a certain number 
of years. During these years they would 
be in charge of affairs on the gpod manage- 
fuent o( wAfch depead aac socl&l (and 
individual) well-being. One false step may 
mean death for us ; One unwise step a 
world of suffering If, then, onr councils 
and assemblies were real democratic institu- 
tions. would we go to elect onr representa- 
tives. the lords of our social destiny, in a 
light-hearted and thoughtless way? Would 
we decide to brand, by our vote* a man as 
wise and able who is id fact a fool and 
inefficient ? We do sot think sa For such 
acUon wonld be tantamount to suicide. 

Theu how is it that even in the most 
advanced countries wc find a crowd of 
mcdiocres and thirdraters ocenpying the 
People’s Parliaments ? 

It IS doe to the fact that the ancient 
tyrants and oligarchs have become active 
once again, in our midst. Only this time 
they are working in disguise. Big Business 
is the tyrant of the 20th centnry. Every- 
where corruption is practised by wealthy men 
to buy political power, and. in our ignorance 
or depravity we help them to gain their 
end by costing onr votes in favour of third- 
raters — their men The following account of a 
certain Americ.in electoral scandal will throw 
light on this subject In America big business- 
men subsidize political candidates against 
their promise to help their business polt/icai/y. 
There are a thousand and one corrupt 
ways in which members of political bodies 
can help businessmen. And American 
Imnissmen know this as none else in the 
world. A Senatorial Committee was appointed 
sometime ago in Illinois to investigate 
into the nature and extensity of the expensse 
inenrred by candidates to get themselves 
elected. We are told : 

The Senaton.il Committee lavestiiratJnff pritaary 
campa^ expenditures has adjourned after a fruit- 
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to the Texas variety. Japanese textile in- 
dustry is forging ahead in the world market, 
because the Japanese businessmea are willing 
to adopt most up-to-date methods o{ produc- 
tion and the Japanese Government and ship- 
ping Companies are anxious to aid the textile 
industrialists in every way, so that they will 
be able to capture the world market. In 
India there is a clamour for imposing a 
special duty against Japanese goods, but as 
long as the Indian businessmen be not aided 
with efficient means of productions, and 
government support mentioned above there 
is no chance for India to hold her own 
against progressive industrial nations. We 
believe in protective measures for infant 
industries, but mere tariff will not build op 
prosperous industries. Wilt the Indian 
industrialists and government follow the 
example of Japan? 

T. D. 


Sr. J N. Kukberjee in Calcutta Senate 

Of the yonttger scientists of ludia. Dr. 
J. N. jUukherjee D. Sc. ( Looioo ) is an out- 
standing figure. His work has been recognised 
by eminent scientists the world over as of 
exceptional merit. As Ebaira Professor of 
chemistry at the Dniversity of Calcutta and 
as Honorary Secretary to the ludiao Chemical 
Society Dr. Mukherjee has rendered invalua- 
ble service to Science in India It is there- 
fore that we congratulate the University of 
Calcutta on securing Dr. Mukherjee as a 
member of the SeD.ate. The Senate of the 
above University has, of late, been badly m 
need of fresh blood. In an age of rapid 
progress, we need new ideas practicidly 
every day to keep pace with the world. A 
man of Dr. JIukherjee’s calibre is sure to be 
of great help in the Senate’s work. 

Some of the Calcutta dailies have for 
unknown reasons not approved of this 
appointment wholeheartedly. One paper 
seems to be or opinion that as the Govern- 
ment have nominated Dr. Mukherjee to the 
Senate, be must be considered a hireling of 
the bureaucracy or something equally 
venomous. As the Government were consti- 
tutionally bound to nominate a Ebaira 
Professor to this seat, the above argument 
appears to be a bit forced! In view of the 
fact that Dr. Mnkherjee has fought bard in 
the past to organise an Indian Chemical 
Society as distinguished from the Royal 


Qiemieal Society and had had enough trouble 
with some people who hated the idea that 
“Empire Science” should not be controlled 
by London, we cannot believe that Dr. 
ilakherjee would in any way go against his 
own conviction to please any bureaucrats. 
We are equally hopeful that be would not 
surrender to any other “cracy” within the 
University. It is possible that he has met 
with disapproval in certain quarters because 
he IS not open to any kind of "cratic” in- 
flnence. However, that may be, let ns not 
mix Learning with Politics. It is sometimes 
advantageous to have even Britishers in 
University Senates provided they are men of 
learning and ideas. It is only from the 
academic point of new that we sbonld jndge 
Senators, and Dr Mukherjee is academically 
too well-qualified to spoil the atmosphere of 
the Senate House We wish Dr. Mukherjee 
an useful career in his new capacity. 


The Angora Executions 

On the27tb. August Djavid Bey, Xaili Bey, 
Nazim Bey and Eilmi Bey were executed 
at Angora for conspiring against the life of 
Mustapba Kemal Pasha, the President of the 
Turkish Republic. They met death bravely 
and Nail't Bey died with a jest on his lips. 
Wnen ordered to stand up he laughed aloud 
and said. ‘This is my first experience ; I 
have never been hanged before.’ These 
men were the leaders of the once powerful 
Young Talk organisation, the Committee 
of Union and Progress which terminated the 
despotism of Sultan Abdul Hamid. These 
men were then acclaimed as the saviours of 
Turkey. D/avid Bey played an important 
part in pre-war Turkey and Nazim Bey, 
Uie ablest of the yound Turks, was the 
protagonist of the neo-Turanian ideal 
namely, the linking up of tho Turks with 
their Central Asian kinsmen.” There was 
never any question of their patriotism but 
they could not bow their necks to the new 
despotism which is far more ruthless than 
the harem intrigues of Abdul Hamid. There 
have been other executions in Turkey since 
the establishment of a military dictatorship 
and the quietus has now been given to the 
young Turks’ party. We wonder whether the 
history of Persia is to be repeated in Turkey 
and a new dynasty will be founded with 
Kemal Pasha as the first Stritaa. N. G. 
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Rtmoval of S« Bar 

Hcforn tlio tornilnatloij o( tho U^t 
of tlio InOinn lyRisIafivo Ak^cmlily at Simla 
a rvHoIuti'on eitfntliiijr Ihofranchlio to wotnfn 
and declarini: them dlplblo for election to 
the Aii'etnhly na membern wn? carried by 
ncclatnstlon. Tlio Joint Homo Secretary to 
tlip Oovcrnmeiit of fndin htipported tlio 
resolution on helialt of the Ooi eminent and 
added that a roRuUtion would ho framed to 
ni'o effect to the resolution. Ho declared, 
with heavy wit, that the tiosernment could 
nominate a lady member but ho could not 
Kivo nn assiirniicc tliat 'the power was tiVcIy 
to be esercised for tho purjio«e of introduc* 
in;; A variety of Lharins into tlio composition 
of tlie House'. The llombay (lorcrnment 
liave issued a rcculnlion rcmovmR tho set 
disqualification for election to tho Itoinbay 
^ I/e.;islativo Council In Madras an Indian 
' lady is a candidate for tho Madras I/‘glRlativo 
Council. Tfio Ifunieipal Corporations of Jfadrat 
llombiy and Calcutta fia'c Ix.idy Corporators 
llut there aro no aiens of the removal of the 
FOX Har in the iirovincial f/'ffislafiro Councils 
in northern Indio. This may ho duo to the 
lircvalcnco of the puuhh system. When a 
dopufatiori of Henffal ladies waited upon 
fvord Lytton ho expressed full sympathy with 
the demand for the franchise for womco. but 
could sot Fco ids way to tal>o the initJatne. 
The fact, howercr. must not bo o'crlookcd 
that the punlah has been discarded by o 
considerable seetjon of Brnjrali ladies and 
theio IS a larger number of lady graduates in 
Bengal tban anywhero else in India In the 
Punjab ladies belonging to the Arya Samaj 
do not observe the purdah Tho sex dis- 
qualification should be removed in every 
Province in India and the door to the 
Councils should be held open for men and 
women able. 


Super Tax. 

The imposition of super tax on annual 
incomes of Rs. 50.000 and above may not id 
itself be open to obitcUon. specially in the 
case of odicials in receipt of very high 
salaries. For instance, the salary of a member 
of the Executive Council of the Ooveruor- 
General of India is higher than that of a 
Cabinet Minister of England, including the 
I’nme Minister. But the incidence of taxa- 
tion is not fair in the case cf limited liability 


companies in India. This was polnfod oat 
by Kir ^ussurranji Wadia, the well-lnown 
mill-owner of IJombay. in his evidence before 
11)0 Cation Textile TanH Ihard. Sir 
Xassurvanji said tlut the super tax was a 
double and Indirect form of taxation. 'First 
Ibo tax was Joried on tho conjpxny and next 
the aliareholdcnt wore made to sulTer by 
levying the tax on tho dividend warrants’ 
Ifo asked whether under any canons of fair 
taxation except as a war measure tiiis is a 
fair lax However, hmall u sliareholder he 
bad to pay tho tax and there was no m^'ans 
of recovering it 'Tlio bigger the company 
tho larger tlio loss to tho shareholders. This 
tax had been imposed as a war measure and 
though similar taxation had been abolished in 
England it was being retained m India in 
Kpito of tho promises of Sir Malcolm Ilaily 
when ho was Finaneo .Minister that tho tax 
Would bo abolished as soon as possible.' 
This IS manifestly unfair, for very few share- 
holders in Indian companies hare incomes of 
Us. 50.000 a year, and tho dividends never 
exceed a few hundred rupees for every Indi- 
vidual shareholder. Tho least that tho Oovern- 
ment cm do is to abolish tho super tax on 
dividend warrants forthwitti. 

X. 0. 


Democratic lostitutioas & B. B. C C. 

Whatever tho present Bengal Provinceal 
Congress Committee be it is not a democratic 
institution 

The B P C. C. met this year after 
the Krisnagore Conference to form its 
new executive committee and to transact 
other business That, election and not 
Domination is the essence of democracy 
we all know. Rut the B P C. C. evidently did 
not know this and resolved that half the 
members of the executive be elected and half 
nominated Later however, B P. C. C. had to 
eat the humble pie and reverse its own decision. 
Again the B P. C. C. metin August 1026 to 
discuss matters of which ‘proper’ notice had 
been given. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chittorjee, 
of the Karmi Sangha group had given ‘proper’ 
notices of some matters which he expected 
would be discussed But be could find bis 
items not even on the official copy of the 
Agenda. The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. 
confronted with a query from Mr. Chatterjee 
bad to say in effect that he obeyed the Pre- 
sident. The B. P. C. C. met a third tuna 
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o{ tlic staff. “A research or pseudo-research European Tour; for first of all, we are a 
paper always hides a multitude of sins”, nation of exceptionally clever slaves and as 
This is the motto probably on which many soch should refrain from crit/cisiog the 
of tho University teachers pin their faith, follies of free nations as far as possible. 
They forget that tho first and highest duty and. secondly as we are politically inei- 
of the University Professor is to teach and porienced and ill-informed it is not possible 
to teach properly for ns to be good judges of the political 

— affairs of other nations. It is true that for 


Dr. Tagore's European Tour 

We have been informed by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews that the letter published some time 
ago in the press as originating from Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and addressed to Mr. 
.\ndrews is quite genuine. Dr. Tagore on 
leaving Italy discovered things about Mossollni 
nod Fascism which forced him to mate a 
declaration condemning his erstwhile Iriends 
and host®. This in itself may be justified 
inspite of the fact that it gives an impress- 
ion of lack of common courtesy and grati- 
tude duo from a guest to a host For Dr. 
Tagore as well as Mussolini is a public man 
and from tho point of view of human well- 
being, feeling and courtesy sbonld not pre- 
Tout such men from speaking out when it 
becomes a necessity. But it must be said 
that it was a mistake right from the start 
on Dr. Tagore’s part to go to Italy as a State 
guest. It was the more so when Dr. Tagore 
had some previous experience of Fascism 
and himself declares to have felt that it 
would not be quite ideal for him to visit 
Italy in the capacity of a State guest So 
that when, after nil, he decided to go to 
Italy as a guest of the State, he did so with 
this idea in his mind that he was going, 
not as a political person, but as a cultural 
ambassador who wanted to establish cultural 
intimacy between India and Italy. His cable 
to Mussolini as quoted by Prof Carlo 
Formichi in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian also point to the same fact Id 
that Cable Dr. Tagore said, 

I assure you that such an expression of sym- 
ratliy from you as representative of the Italian 
people will open tip a channel of cnnitnanicatioii 
foi exchause of culture between your country and 
ours havioff every possibility of developinff into an 
event of great historical sisruficance. 

Dr. Tagore also said once to Prof. Formichi 
that in his lectures in Italy lie would 
avoid any subject connected with politics, 
because, he declared, ‘'Politics always lead 
to controversy.” It would have been a 
cood thing if Dr. Tagore had been aWo to 
stick to this resolution throughout his 


sometime wo may succeed in gaining the 
favour of one nation by criticising another, 
0 , g tbit of England and Germany by 
criticising Italy or that of America by 
running down Japan : but such favours are . 
not worth having as they must of necessity 
be ephemeral and demand a lot of in- 
sincerity from the receiver. But Dr. 
Tagore is not tho man to indulge in any 
such “diplomacy” for petty advantages. 
TVbea he cntfcises any nation or all 
nations he does so with the greatest 
sincerity. Hence diplomatic moves need not 
be discussed in bis coonectioo.. The point is, 
is Dr. Tagore in a position to be a judge of 
European politics? He is not so evidently, for 
he is a man whose subjective richness stands 
in the way of his properly evaluating sordid 
eitersahtie® He is deeply emotional and 
when be thinks he has seen injnstice any- 
where sotbing ID the world can prevent 
him from condemning the same, His conduct 
in connection with his knighthood is a good 
example of this Bnt is he in a position to 
see outside things right always. Probably 
not for did not Mussolini show him only 
the good side of F.sscism the other day and 
extract praise of the same from him? So 
tW. DOW that be is seeing the bad side of 
it could we be certain that somebody else is 
not deceiving him again ? He is surrounded 
by some able and iutelhgent young men, 
who go with him wherever be goes. It 
is fbe duty of these youngmen to see 
that Dr, Tagore is not made to see things 
in particular ways by interested people. 
They are his "ministers” and if anything goes 
wrong, we in India shall blame them and 
not our grand old poet For us Tagore is 
the king of intellectual India. "The king 
can do no wrong." It is the ministers, who 
share his glory in sunny days, who should 
suffer if rainy days come. 

About this Italian affair we must say 
that we have not as yet been convined of 
Mossoltuis evil character and policy. Some 
still think he is a gre.it man whom circuai- , 
sauces force into sordid things now and then 
In broad outline Mussolini is thought to begrc.it 
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a man whom destiny has chosen to 
take a nation through a course of stern 
discipline. Italy atones for her sins in the 
past at the command of Mussolini the high 
priest. If he is relentless and cruel it is 
because he feels it to be his Dkarma. 
In Slnssolini, in so far as some Europeans 
and others sum him up, one sees the spirit of 
KrisJma expounding the Philosophy of the 
Gita to Arjuna before tbs battle of 
Kunilshctra. He is reported to be dispassionate 
in his croelty, when he chastises bis fellows, 
it is because he sees duty and good in it 
If this account is rather flattering to Benito 
Mussolini we cannot help it People might be 
^vrong in their impression, but it is so upto 
now. 

It is not quite correct to go in for a 
criticism of any European nation bec.aase of 
its tyrannical nature. For practically all 
nations are tyrannical at the present inonient 
The Great Strike and Mr. Churchills manage* 
meat of the Bnlish <7arcWc does not prove 
the e.xisteDce of democracy and freedom in 
England. American political corruption in 
“democratic” bodies, show that Inthat country 
also there exists a plufocrafic tyranny In 
Oermanv the Hohenzollerns retain their 
unearned wealth iu the face of a decision 
to the contrary by a majority. Take 
any country in the world, and there will be 
tyranny. The only difTerence is that some 
are for the good of the many and others 
are for the advantage of the few. Judging 
by this standard will Italy be found inferior 
to, say, England, Germany or France? 

Tliere is freedom nowhere in the world 
Not even in Soviet Rnssia. TTe are beginn- 
ing to doubt, if freedom is not against the 
law of Nature. Sir Frederick Whyte, Ibe 
other day declared in America that, though 
twenty ye.ars ago. at least the press was 
largely free in Great Britain, to-day there 
were only tiro papers in (hat conntry which 
he considered, respechible. honest, intelligent 
and independent. The change is dne, said 
Sir Frederick, to mas? capitalistic control 
of the press. So shonld we be justified in 
condemning Italy by singling her out as a 
land ol tyranny. 

Midnapnr Floods 

We draw the attention of our re.aders to 
the reports pnblished in the daily papers of 
heavy floods in Tamluk and Contal snMivi* 
sions of tho Midnapnr district (Bengal) In 
Tamluk an area of about 100 sq. miles and 


in Contai an area more than COO sq. miles 
are under water and about 40,000 people- 
men, women and children — are m acute 
distress. 

The Ram Krishna' Mission, tlis Sadharan 
Brahamo Samaj, the Karrni Sangha and the 
Bengal Relief Committee workers are, in 
accordance with their best traditions, doing 
their utmost to give relief to the distressed. 
The district authorities too have done 
much to relieve tho suffering of the flood- 
stricken people of Midnapur. Those of our 
countrymen who desire to help the distressed 
people at Midnapnr in their sore trial should 
send contributions — in cash and in kind — 
for this purpose, to the Secretary Sadharan 
Brahoio Samaj, 2II Cornwallis Street, Calcutta; 
or to Sir P. C. Ray, 92 Upper Circular Road, 
Calcntta. 


The South African Delegation 

As every day of our life wo see and hear 
of people being entertained in India who are 
by DO means onr national friends wo see 
nothing exceptional in that some South 
African grandees have been receiving 
great attention everywhere during their tour 
ID India. In so far as it involves our 
hospitality we ore justified in doing our 
best to entertain our guests from 
Africa. It would only be even better if we 
always showed such hospikslily to all prminent 
foreigners visiting India and not merely to 
thosowbocome herein official-political capacity. 
We have been told that these men have 
come to India to see how far Indians have 
been civilised and, as such, can claim equal 
rights with the “whites” of Africa in that 
coDtment. There is soniethiog insnlting 
about exhibiting one’s civilisation to foreign 
boon-givers, bnt as we are not certain that 
these people have come to India with the 
above object, wo shall not say anything 
further on this point. Onr idea is that the 
South African delegation have como to seo 
how far Indians have been roused in copneo- 
tion with the maltreatment of Indians in 
Africa by the whites. Their recommenda- 
tions, if any, to their white comp.atriots will 
be influenced bv what they discover in India 
in the way of “feeling” for the Indians in 
Africa. If our conjecture is true, they 
should be also told how we feci about their 
unjust policy, along with treating them with 
demonstrations of our oxtra-erdmary ability 
to ape the English, our achievement io 
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^CJCDco and our prcat brain power. They 
know that the nppor-ten who are enlfitaininB 
llictn arc not those who will emiprate to 
Africa and they al'o bnow what cla*<s of 
Indians go to Africa So that it is nseless 
for us to attempt to charm the delepation 
by dieptaying: upper class culture and rirtucs. 
It is only if the delegation is convinced that 
upper, middle or lower, all classes of Indians 
are determined to stand by their brelhem 
in Africa, that they may realise that Ibe 
African Indians too hare a right to jostice. 

Bengalis and the Public Service 
Examination 

It was stated in the papers sometime ago 
fiiat after seeing (ho result of the IC.S. 
examination in England and at Altahabad. 
the Government has decided to select only 
S candidates by competition, and fill op the 
remsiniog 4 posts by oomioahon The 
fourth and the flfth men in the Allahabad 
list were N. B- Banerjee (Allahabad), and 
A. 8. Roy (Patna), both members of the 
Bengalee community, so that the Govern* 
uient has drawn the line in a way which 
has led to introducing as few Bengalees ,as 
possible in tbe IC.S 

The «BTne thing is happening in tbe 
other all-Indm competition*. lo the Indian 
Forest Service examination, all tbe candidates 
from Bengal (fire Hindus from Calcutta, 
one 3Iahoiiiedan from Dacca) who came to 
Allahabad for interview have been rejected. 
The men who have been selected for appear- 
ing in tbe examination include four ilaho- 
medan graduates from Aligarh. The public 
may naturally think that tais has something 
(o do with tbe presence of Dr Eia Uddin 
Ahmed of the Aligarh University in the 
Selection Committee 

The public may also ask what fnn is 
there in holding the farce of a competitive 
examination, if the Government desires to 
fill up the services by members of parti- 
cular communities or provinces 


Indo American Commerce 
American tiade with India is growing 
slowly but surely. During the month of 
May litSO the United States supplied 8 per 
cent of India’s total imports and took 12 
per cent of its erporfs, ns compared with 


7*6 and 8'5 per cent, respectively during the 
same month of iy2o. Increased imports of 
goods from the United States were noted in 
the following lines; — shoes, hosiery, hardware, 
electrical good*, feather, electrical machinery, 
agricultural machinery, galvanized sheet*, 
paints, proiisions and railway materials. 

All-India Chamber of Commerce shonld 
adopt rigorous measures to augment Indo- 
Atncrican trade under Indian leadership. 

T. D. 


Anglo-American Economic Co-operation 
in Irak 

It has been reported in New York that 
five American Oil Companies, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, the Pan-Amcncan 
Petroleum and Transport Company, the 
Atlantic Refining Company have a 25 per cent, 
interest in (be Turtish Petroleum Company 
and will p.articipate to that extent in the 
exploitation of the Mosul Oil Fields. Sir 
Adam Ritchie, Chairman of tbe Turkish 
Petroleum Company, Ltd, has been in Irak 
for some months and after earefnl observation 
has come to the conclusion that drilling of oit- 
wells will be soon started and expert 
American drillers will be employed; and 
during (be next year (be company expects to 
spend S fOO.OOO or more in salaries of 
officials and highly qualified American drillers. 
If tbe company finds oil in commercial 
ijnaotities, as it expects to do, it will be 
necessary to bnild a pipe line to transmit the 
oil to the Mediterranean 

According to the settlement of Anglo- 
Turkish dispute on the Mosul Question, 
Turkey bas given up her claims in Mosul 
and has acquired minor interests in the Anglo- 
Torirish Oil Company. Thus it seems (hat in 
the future Anglo-American-TurVish economic 
co-operation will have a distinct hearing in 
the politics of the Near East 

T. D. 


Pnja Holidays 

We take onr annual holiday from the 
nth October to the 24th October both d.ays 
iaelusive All correspondence received 
during the holidays will he attended to 
after tUo re-opening of our offices. 


Fktnted AX'D Published nr A. C Sareau at thk Pkabasi Press, 
91, Upi’ER CiRccLAU Road, Calcctta 
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THE VII ASSEMBLY OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Bt hamananda chattesjeb 


Entrt op Gerjiavt ixtotsb Lbaqoe op Nations 


O N the entry of Germany into the Leagne^ 
the President of the Assembly observed 
that “it marics a new stage in the pro- 
gress towards uniTersality”, and that he 
welcomed the representatives of Germany 
“as a new pledge of success for the pacific 
collaboration of peoples”. 

Asia contains the majority of mankind. 
So long as Asia is represented both in the 
teagae Council and the League Assembly 
by so few members, the League mast be 
considered very far indeed from universality 
and the pacific coliaboration of peoples 
In tbe course of bis first speech in the 
Assembly, M. Stresemann, the leader of the 
'^German delegation, gave utterance to some 
excellent sentiments. On entering the Assembly 
Hall he and his colleagues received an ovation. 
Usually the speeches in the Assembly are 
made either in English or in French and 
then translated into French or English, as 
the case may be. 31 Stresemann spoke in 
German, and though the League’s translators 
are belioved to he among the most eflicient 
in ibe world, be brought his own interpreter 
to translate his speeches into English and 
French. Among his observations were the 
following. — 


We see how economic lile overleaps the old 
national boandarieg, and seeks new forms of 
international co-operation. The old economic sitna- 
tion of the world had no rules and no programmes 
to gnide its co-operation. This co-operation was 
based on the unwritten law of the traditional 
exchange of goods. The restoration of that exchange 
most be onr ftak. If we really desire the undis- 
turbed economic development of the world, that 
«d will not bo attained by erecting larriers 
i^tween the countries but rather by bridging over 
me gulfs whicJi hitherto have separated the differ- 
eat Mtional c^nomic systems.. 

But there is something which far transcends in 
importance nil material considerations, and that is 


the sonl of the nations themselves. There is jnst 
now a mighty stirring of ideas among the nations 
of die world. We see some that adhere to the 
prmcipleof eelf-contained national unity and who 
reject international nnderstandmg because they do 
not wish to see all that has been deyelopea on 
tbe basis of nationality superseded by the more 



M. Stre$enta3n of Germany 


general conceph'on of humanify. Now t hold that 
no country which lelocgs to the League of Natoasi 
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tlicreby eurreadcrs m any way her national indi- 
viduality. Die Divine Ardiitact of the world has 
not created mankind as a homoseneons whole ; 
IJo has made the nations of di/Tcrenl races; lie 
has civcn them their mother tongue as an expres- 
sion of their spirit ; He lias given them conntries 
wifli difTercnt characteristics as their homes. Bat 
it cannot be the nui pose of the Divine world-order 
that men should direct their supreme national 
energies against one another, thus ever thrusting 
back the general progress of civilisation, lie will 
serve humanity best who, firmlj’ rooted in the 
faith of his own people, develops his moral and 
intellectual gifts to their highest significance, thus 
overstepping his own national bouadtrtes and 
serviog the whole of mankind, as hag been done 
by those groat men of all nations whose names aro 
wriften in the history of mankind Thus the ideals 
of nationality and or humanity may unite on the 
intellectual plane, and m the same waj' thay may 
unite m the field of political aspiration, provided 
that there is a will to serve the common process 
of evolution ID tills spirit Tne poiiticai outcome 
of these ideas is a moral obligation on the part of 
the different countneg to devote their eflorts to 
peaceful co-operation This moral obligatjoo ousts 
also with regard to the great moral problems of 
humanity. No other law should be applied to 
their solution than tiiat of justice. The co-opera- 
tion of the peoples in the League of Nations must 
and will lead to just eoJutions being amrfd at lor 
the moral Questions which arise in the conscience 
of the people. 

Tor the most durable foundation of (hlogsisn 
policy Inspired by mutual uodcrstandiog and mutual 
respect between peoples. 

He went on to add.— 

The League of Nations has not yet attained its 
ideal, which is to include all the Powers of the 
world Germany’s entry into the League docs, 
it is trae, constitute an iinportant step towards the 
universality of the League But we desire at the 
same time to express our deep regret that Ifraru 
has D].mifpsted her intention to withtow Irom the 
League Those regrets .are all the keener because 
Germany believes that the notion of the univer- 
sality of the League is inseparable from the cou- 
sideration that predominant inlluence io tbe League 
cannot be reserved for one continent atone. 

Furtliermore, we share, with the other nal ons 
members of the Le.ague, the firm tope that the 
valuable co-orention of Spam may be retained for 
the League «Ve aro convinced that the appeal 
which has been addressed to Spam by all the 
Powers will convince that great country and will 
convince the Spanish people ho« detriroeuW it 
would be to the high iae.als of which she has wn 
BO leading a champion if Spam were to be long 
absent from Geneva at tins period It is only its 
umversali^ whicli can protect the League of Na- 
tions against Uie danger of using its political forces 
for other purposes tlian for the service of peace. 
Only on the basis of a community which inclndes 
all nations without distinction and on a footmg of 
perfect equality, can the ideas of mutuaf assistance 
and justice become the true guidmg-stars of the 
destmy of mankind. It is only upon this founda- 
tion that the principle of freedom c.aa lie. based, 
for which each neople, as well as each ludmdaal, 
coDstantJy strives. 


We hare to repeat flist fbe League does 
not yet include .all nations, that it makes 
distinctions among those it includes and that 
its members aro not on .a footing of perfect 
equality. 

Streseraann w.is followed by 3f 
Briaud of France, and received warm plaudits 
from the hall and the galleries alike. He is 
a famous orator and spoke with perfect self- 
possession and naturatuess or with that art 
which cannot be distinguished from natur.al- 
aess Said he fa part. — 

Is it not a moving eiiectaole, and a specially 
coQOblmg and comforting one. when we llimt that 
only a few years after the most frightful war which 
has aver devastated the world, when the Iviltle- 
nelds fiave hardly ceased to reek with Wood, the 

f eoples of the ^orld. the same peoples who were 
. uried m aimbat against each other, are meeting 
io th'S peaceful assembr and are expressing to each 
other their common will to collaborate in the work 
of world peace ’ 

M’tiat a renewal of hope for the nations’ And 
I know tliat after the events of to-day there are 
many mothers who will look down at their cliil- 
dren without feeling their hearts contract with 
fear 

Peace for Germaivv and foi France- that means 
that we have finished with all terrible and 
&aoguiDaTy conibcts v Inch have stained the pages 
of history. No more sh.ilJ wo see our lands mourn- 
ing for unappeasable sutfenngs. No more war! No 
more shall we resort to brutal and Bangnioan’ 
methods of setihog our disputes, eves (hough 
differences between us still exut. llenceforth it 
will be for the judge to declare the uw. Just as 
individual eitizens take their didlcultJcs to ho 
settled by a magistrate, so shall bring ours to 
bo settled by pacific procedure Away with ntle'*, 
machine-guns, cannon ’ Clear flic way for concilia- 
tion. arbitration, peace' 

Countries do not go dow n to history as great 
solely through the heroism of their sons on the 
battlefield or ttie victories tliat they gain tlicre. It 
IS a far greater tribute to their grrotness it, faced 
with diHicnlties. in the midst of circumstances la 
which anger all but drowns the voice of reason, 
they cm stand firm, bo patient and appeal to right 
to safeguard their just interests. 

Tbeso are \cry good sentiments, but not 
uic.ant for Africa (Morocco) aud Asia (Syria). 

It IS ospocially those peoples who have not 
always been in .agreement who haie most need of 
the lioague of Nations, for. if it is true tliat there 
may I e some divine plan whereby the nations 
will be brought to cease from making wartm one 
another, M Stre<eraann will readily agree that, 
dunog , the long years of the past, this plan lias 
beOQ sio^iiarfy disregarded I would desire that 
from to-day onwards it might begin to be applied, 
and I. you moj- be sure, shall prove no obstacle 
Why only "during fhe foug years of th® 
past’7 The present also has its wars in 
Morocco, Syria, Arabi.a, Greece, China, in 
which, among others, Europe.an nations are 
engaged. 
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M. Briand added: — 

I simply •wish to say this: H 
a German and only as a German, and if I am here 

as a Frenchman and only as a Irenchraan.aRi^ 

ment will not prove verj' easy. If ye come here, 
not forceltbg our respective countries, but as 
ntizens sharing in the universal vvorV .of the 
Lea^^ £^ll well, and we shall attain spin- 

tiS communion with our colleagues in that 
atmosphere peculiar to Geneva. 

It would have been still better H M. 
Briand had capped his observat^n by sayinp 
“If Germans. Frenchmen, Britisher^ ACj 
come hero only as Europeans the ideal of 
a Parliament of Mankind will not be rcalis^: 
wo must feel that we are citizens of tho 
world and work in that spirit . But the 
unconquerably and exclusively European 
outlook again came out in tho following 
p.assage of ^f. Briand s speech . 

When Europe has. regaiood its economic and 
moral equilibrium, when the peoples rrah ® their 
security, then they 

heavy burdens imposed by the dread. of way they 
Sail *bo able to work together to improve tbeir 
reipective positions.. There will ^ i? 

European epint which will not boro of 
and tor that reason be nobler, loftier and -more 
worthy of admiration. 

Is the last sentence an (unconscious or 
conscious '0 admission th.at the Luropean 
spirit is still the spirit of war, and also (bat in 
modern times the spirit of war is mainly a 
European spirit •' 


Ciii>'\ I'D Aucith'Tio' 


One of the concluding passages in M 
Briand's speech runs as follows 

Arbitration' This word is now.at the hrii^t of 
its nrestice and its power. Arbitration traities 
are inci-easirif' nation after naUon.is.promism" 
to abiure war and to accept intermeaianes. i 
is making its way througli all these undertekipgs 
The spirit of the League is at the root of them, 
and for this reason all nations should dCTOte thcni- 
sehes heart and soul to the ^agues def^. K 
should be sheltered from all attacks and placed 
above all other considerations. , , .. .. 

With the L^gue goes Peace' w itlmnt it, the 
menace of War and blood from which the peoples 
have unffered toollong' 


Fvo long as in China there waa only civil 
war, the League might have said that that 
was a domestic affair of China’s in which the 
League could not intervene. But now as I 
wrife, there is war between China on the 
one hand and Great Britain and the United 
States of America on the other. In the conti- 
nental edition of the Daily Mail of London, 
dated September 14, it is stated that the 



Chinese casualties at ‘Wan-IIsein on tho 5lh 
were ia the neighborhood of 2000 {two 
thousand) A hritish naval force inllicted 
these casualties. As both China and Great 
Britain are members of the League, why has 
not arbitration been tried, which, according 
to M. Briand, “is now at tho height of its 
prestige and power ?" B'ill it be tried 
when China has been humbled and crushed ? 
Or is arbitration meant only for ITcstem 
peoples and force for the weak or unorganised 
oriental peoples ? * 

It seems to us that in not intervening 
in the war between Great Britain and China, 
the League is not acting according to Article 
II of its Covenant, which runs as follows 
“Any war or threat of war, whether immedlite- 
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ly afr^tinL' any of tljA Meml-on of fhn »h«ir intorr-iU l,tit tl.if ihov kul l-xn elected 

Of "Of. i’l lieref-y doclaroj a, matter of concern fo x«vmf,t?fo fuHlief* tto^uwn'or interest 

the cNlmlc I>ca(nie. and tho, licacne aliall take any of of mliors It was for tos 

the^war* of*^ nM)o^''°Jn^ca«e*i^*“?}if'h ‘•“‘f principle of Beocnipbical rerr^ 

ftriso * mo aenfaiion acd rotnim most Ijo senoosly orpwd. 

fi..u. o»jb« u»»i o( .ir )L^rnS<'&. iijTaMri?L‘T.':sixchSn^^^ 

alS”aa,TloVlte fn^ of «»; in U.e fijt a M,d! cl d,.aproioto»t 

each Member of the liCaffue to tirins to the atleo- » ersia would proclaim tlio absolute r/tualily ot 

tion of the Assembly or of the Council any cirenm- ?ac« “d peoples, whatever IJiejr coJoor. 

stance wliatevor BlfeelinB inlemalional relations reliipoo or mtmls'ig. The I><suue would only oo 
which threatens to disturb international pcaeo or frood wort H jt paid strict attention fo isn 
the irood andersfandio? betn’cen nitions upon ’^oality. 

" " lie «onld .emmd U.o AMomllr ol Ihe allitode 

adopted by I'crsia with recani to Article 10. Itu 
.'^OKK Li-aocb AcTtyim> Diri.tnriV'i jauntry had always firnily orpcecd any chatrt 

Tiiv Ecst beioR made in the raeaninc of that essential Aruci?. 

A'ow. howerer. with a more numerous Conaai- 
4 * r m. r>i.- _ .• » .. fcttain dillicnlties would be eacounfered by it* 

At fho _ riilh 1 icnary Jicchoi' of ffic in niftilinir unreatJy. TbouRh the Protofpl 

lecaguo Prince Arfa of Persia spoko as t»t lOil had not found faeour, one fact would creatly 
follows on some works the liOainic which j^ntnl ufo to the rapW and etrective actiM of the 

have henetited Perein ” lOOSCll la Csse^ of dispate. and 

riavo ocnciitea l crsia j-gressor were defined is the State which refused 

, Prince Anrv (Persia), would first thank the iPxV^'V**'^- 

I/eairae for the great services which it had render* :. ® • 


arL-.^Sifbyo I'yth's definition in the event of a Jlember of the 
IJeame nndiae iUe)f fhrMfeoed by one atroeger 


fo enifuiro info conditions reganlicff tl._. 

His report had produced Immediate results ... 
had proposed (hat certain marshes in Persia 
should be draincd-*a procedure which the Persian 
(lovemment was about to follow— and (hat the 
Health Secdon. should train Persian doctor?, one 
of whom. Dr Scheikh. lud already arrired. 

The East was also adlicted i^ath the rcounre of 

opium, and it was realised, that the <^tivati 0 li of .^«««-,ana erpserve a>» acamsi pxicmai aEares- 

"•’cfSi'AS.Sra hit ,&t »».ta 


f (he Assembly. 

Article 16. Kfcrred fo by fhe Penfan 
Jims as follows 

"The Membere of the League undertake to 
^specl and preserte, as. against extcroal agyres- 


ittfc-dSm -hid isi^j-Ki lb. i® "y.S oTairEftts d “I lAtK' to 

;s sS“£“l 1^” 11 Iris 

teen the guests of (he Persian Goveinment I'JlBHw. 

throughout (heir stay in the country. Its report Thu Persinn nnlp^to ic nnt the onlv 

would shortly reach the Assembly. If ft were or * i. / u ?k c n ^ 

favourably received and if Persia were aid^to j;*®., ® feels that all nations are n« prac* 

replace the poppy by some other ferra of crop. 5,‘wlly treated as eguats by the Leagne 

many thousands of lives would be saved, not only others are also of that opinion. For 

o Arr.. .■A..rtlTi*i\rlne f/<a tvfln.'a ft’r. ixr r 


cvarmly thanked the Assfmblr, the CobbcjI 
the Secretariat for what had been done m these 
two fields. 

I^E<^rAIJTT OF XaTIOVS IS THE LSAUrtS 

But prince Arfa “could not bo so opti- 
mistic regarding th6.poH{fcal sides of the 

League’s activities.” »„-v ....4. »u y: i 

S, .L • .V * . £.^rchr of national sovereignties, which w^..“ 

There was a R^t i traden- t^daaienbil contradctionlwith the principle of 
cy to put aside the AsseabJy m /avour of the fflnabfr ot States. 

Council and ot its committees. In® Council must j _ .• ...v - • t 

not be transformed into a State within a State, it 

and its Members should remember that they ww I to moderate ss far as,.!^^ 

.01 .,.l,.e on tio coono,. ,0 lopresM jSlISSS 


Xr Franco Franco (DominicanlRepubhc} said that 
renreseotarive of one of the youngest States of 
'Se New M'orld. he felt it his duty to express the 
^oughts and feelings ot a Latm-American nation 
^Ich had given proofs of its attachment to inter* 
?nlianal insHtntioua. The work accomplishM 
Shrine the first years of the existence of the 
iJague of Nations justified the hopes of 
0 really desired that an end should be i^t to IW 
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M. Kintdiitch, rresidcnt o! tli« VII Assembly of the Ivcasue of Nations 


Cterraanv. and il Russia and the V S A 
join the LoaRue they would also hare pema* 
nent seats. Of course, the OMstiog 6ve 
permanent seats do mt “bind the Assembly s 
action'' .ind lead to “the cuttxilmcnt of the 
As'Jcmbly’s freedom 

And nndonbtedly, seeing that the Empire 
of Great Britain practically has at its dis- 
posal sir votes, namely, those of itself. 
India, Canada. Australia, South Afnca and 
New Zealand, if not of the Irish Free Slate 
al'o, and that Biitaia has also a permaaeat 
seal on tho Council, the reference to “the 
curtailment of tho Assembly's freedom’ enrae 
with perfect good grace from Viscount Cecil 
of the British Empire ’ 

The reader should boar in mind that il 
IS the I>eaguo Conncil which docs the real 
work of the League. 

Im>u\ DriJMiTJov TO Vn Scs-MON or thi 
A'semelt or THE Lmr.n: op Nations 
T he Indian Delegation to the seventh 
s^sion of the Assembly of tho I.caguo of 
Nations is constituted as follows ; — 


Delegates-' 

Sir William Henry IIo.are Vincent, o. c. 1 . 1 .., 
K L. N I, Member of the Council of the 
Secrelai 7 of Mate for rndi.T, formerly Jlember 
ol the Evecutivc Council of tho Govetnor- 
Cicncral of India ; Colonel His Highness the 
Maharaia of Kapiirthala, i- c. " i., r,. c. r. e ; 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ahdal Qidir, forracri 3 ' 
President of tho Legislative Council of the 
Punjab , 

SiiljStihilc Dctrgatr ^ — 

Sir Chetpat Pathibherama Ramaswamt 
Ayyar. k c i i:., ilember of tho Oovernor's 
Evecative Council. Madras : Sir Edward 
Maynard Des Champs Chamier, k. c. r r 
L^al Adviser to the Secretary of State fo’r 
ladi^ foraerly Chief Justice of (ho Hi-.!, 
Court of I ataa •, Sir Basanta Kumar Mollick 
Paisoe Judge of the High Court of Patna; ^ ’ 
Secretary — 

Sir. P. J. Patrick, India Office ; 

As'^htant Srcrctmy— 

3fr. R. \V. Wright, India Office ; 
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Pm ale t^ccrclary to Sir William Vincent — 
Mr, W. D. Cfott, India Olllco ; 

Pi-iiale Secretary to Ills IliRlincss tlio 
^laliaraja of Karpurtliala — 

Sirdar Jlulialbct Rai ; 

Priiale Secretary to Khau Bahadur 
Sha>k AUtul Qaelir-^ 

5lr. Slecm. 

It will be seen from the aboso that ex- 
cepting the Bfahanja of Kapurthala and Khaa 
lialiadur Shaikli Abdul Qadir all the other 
persons aro Oorernment oillcials, and the 
Khan Bahadur was formerly an ofllciaUhouf'h 
one elected by tho Punjab Legisktiro Coun- 
ci) It is well-known that tho ruling princes 
of India cannot in practice exercise their 
ir dependent judgment in public aflaire ; 
they have to conform to the wishes of the 
Oovernment. So it comes to this that tho 
Indian delegation represents, not the people 
of India but the Government of India, which 
is a foreign GoTornment. not responsible* to 
tho people of India It is trae. tho delegates 
of other countries to the Iioagae arc also 
nominated by the Governments of their res- 
pective coantries. Bat as they are fully 
self-governing States and have national 
governments their delegates represent the 
people to a greater or less extent 

It has also to be noted that six persons 
in the above list .ire Englishmen It canoot 
be asserted that Indians of equal or soperior 
ability could not be found Other members 
of tho League are represented by tlieir own 
nationals As India is a member, whatever 
her political status, liei delegation ought 
entirely to consist of Indians We are not 
aware why Khan Bahadur Shaik Abdul 
Qadir could not have an Indian as his 
secretary as the JIaharaja of Kapurthala has. 
It is to be borne in mind that we ate not 
concerned here with the personal ability of 
Mr. Sleera — we are laying stress on the 
principle that the Indian delegation should 
consist entirely of Indians 

It is derogatory to India that India's 
delegation is headed by an Englishman We 
do not understand why the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala could not be made the leader of 
the delegation. He is certainly a person of 
higher status than Sir William Vincent and 
can mate speeches in both French and 
English. If the Government of India wants 
the” head of the Indian delegation to be an 
ofGcial or ex-official, there were certainly 


Indian ofilcial and ex-oflicials to choose from, 
possessed of at least as much experience and 
ability as Sir William. Some of these bold 
or held higher ofTiccs than Sir William. 

Method op Makivo Ivduv Dei.eoatiov 
Rornr.srvTAniT 

As indirectly suggested aborc, the Indian 
delegation should consist entirely of Indians. 
That is the first step in making thedelegation 
representative. Tho next step is for the 
Government of India to act according to a 
suggestion made by Professor Gilbert 3Iorray, 
chairman of tho ciecntive committee, British 
liOague of Nations Onion. His suggestion 
is ; — 

“ft might be enacted as an amendment to the 
covenant that the nominees of the League shall be 
loemtera ol theElectireL^isLitare of the conntries 
they represent and ahill be elected to those posts 
hy ibe wdics to whicli they belong,” 

The Indian Government has, of course, no 
power to amend tho covenant, but it has 
oodoubtedly the power to act according to the 
spirit of Professor Murray’s suggestion. It 
is its clear dnty to do so 

IvADEqcACT OP Inkias* DxLEOATrOV 
As in previoDS years, Ibis year’s radian 
delegation, too, is not sufficiently strong in 
numbers to cover all the gronnd necessary. 

Its oomcrical strength compares nofavonr- 
ably with that of coaoy other states of mneh 
smaller ske and even of importance 

Keeping in mind only area and popula- 
tion. we find that many conntries smaller 
than India m these respects have far larger 
delegations France has sent 31 men. Italy 
has sent 19, Japan 21, and Poland 27. 

Other countries have sent Assistant Dele- 
gates, Experts, special Advisers, Advisers, 
Legal Advisers, eta , India has not done so. 

As DO delegate can be omniscient, experts, 
advisers, etc., should, accompany delegates. 

As it would be a waste of Indian money 
and would also injnre India’s political and 
other interests to create soft jobs for Britishers 
even temporarily, we do not advocate any 
increase in the numerical strength of the 
Inffian delegation, unless all the men are 
Indians chosen by the Indian Legislatnre 
from its elected members. 

CoirniTiEE OF THE Leagce Assemblt 
The Committee on credentials of tlie 
League was an elected one, consisting of 
e4:ht members, the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
being one of tliem. 
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Besides' the General Committee, an 
Agenda Committee of seven members has 
been also appointed. India is not represented 
there, though Albania, Colombia, Haiti, Italy, 
Luxembnrg and Siam are. 

There are six other Committees . — ^First 
Committee : I«gal andConstitntional qneslions. 
India is represented in it by Sir W. Vincent 
with Sir Edward Chamier and Sir Basanta 
Kumar llallick ns substitutes. 

Second Committee: Technical organisations. 
India is represented by Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir with Sir C. P. RamaswamS 
Ayyar and Sir B. K. ilulUck as substitotes. 

Third Committee : Redaction of Armaments. 
India is represented by Sir W. Vincent with 
Maharaja of Kapnrthala as substitute. 

Fourth Committee: Budget and Finandal 
Questions. India is represented by Khan 
Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir with Sir C. P. 
Ramnswami Ayyar as substitute. 

Fifth Committee . Social and General 
Questions. India is represented by the 
Maharaja of Kapnrthala with Sir B. K. 
Mullick as substitute. 

Sixth Committee : Political Questions. 
India is represented by Sir William Vincent 
with Sir Edward Cliamier as snbstitote. It 
is only proper, of course accidentally, that 
the committee on political questions should 
not have any Indian on it even as a substi* 
tuto member ! 

It will bo noticed tliat every delate 
and substitute delegate from India has to 
servo on more than one committee, and that 
without any adviser or expert to help him. 
Sir WillUra Vincent is on three committees. 
What a superman ! 

Of the questions to be discussed by these 
six committees I m.iy write hereafter. 

<^’CSTvir or Tin: fn-tu Sfessiox or the 

.\>.SLTJULr or Tin: Lrincr. or Nanoxs. 

The [.cagno of Nations does not at 
present possess any building of its own for 
holding its Assetnhly meetings. They arc 
held at the Salic do La Reformation, an edifice 
built like a theatre with a stage, a hall for 
the audience, and galleries on three sides. 
Concerts are held here. Tho acon«tic proper* 
ties of the building arc not at alt satisfactory. 
Tliough I occupied a seat in the centre of 
tho second row of the premier gallery, I 
could not catch a complete sentence of any 
o( the speeches made in English. 

The first plenary meeting ot the 5e«<ion 
f-l— 2 


was notified to be held at 11 a. m. on 
^londay the 6th September. I arrived at 
the entrance of tho building some minutes 
before the appointed hour, being convoyed 
there from a League office iu a motor- 
car hired by it The proceedings did not 
begin exactly at 11, but about a quarter of 
an hour past eleven. Of course, there was 
no gorgeous procession or any other kind 
of splendour. There was not much variety 
in the makes and colours of tho garments 
worn by the delegates and the audience. 
With the exception of less than half a dozen 
Indian men and women all wore European 
costume of the usual black or other sober 
colours. Besides tho Indiau delegates and substi- 
tute delegates, the only prominent Indian 
public man piesent was Pandit Jawahirlal 
Nehru — as far as I conld notice. His sister 
was also present With them I had tho 
pte.asore of speaking in Hindi after the 
meeting was over. 

Among the audience (here was a consider- 
able number of women ; but the delegations 
from varions countries contained only a 
very few women.' 

Dr. Eduard Bencs of Czechoslovakia 
took the Chair ns Acting President of the 
Council. He read out his speech In French, 
which is not his mother tongne. Perhaps 
for that reason the deliver}* was not good. 
I do not propose either to reprodneo tho 
whole speech or summarise it as it will 
have appeared in the dallies long beforo 
these lines meet the eyes of my readers. When 
the reading was over, its English transbtion 
was read oot by another person. The 
languages used in the proceedings of 
the Lc.igU 0 are French and English, FrcccJi 
speeches being translated into English 

translation exercises make the proceedings 
somewhat boring. 

Wilhont any desire to be censorions, it 
may be noted that the outlook of tho League 
is cs-sectially European. It cannot for the 
present at any rale, bnt bo so ; for most 
of its members and nU the iraport.mt mom- 
bers except Japan arc Euro^an. This es- 
sentially European outlook is rellccted In 
the following paragraph from Dr, Benes’s 
speech : — 

\tlihoat iadolmaa to excess the orfimism which 
most tasixrcall Uiose who work for Un* dewJcrr- 
ineot of the Ixsiaoe of Nations ana who d-'sirt* 
thnragh it to conmt ote to th* naintcKiace of world 
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peace , without, on the other baud, atlemptim; to 
icmore the obstacles -which daily beset our path, 
but without givms way to the misplaced pessimism 
and unjustified criticisms of the sceptics, who are 
rarely capable of any solid achierement ia onr 
distracted society or of brmiring humanity a step 
forward ia the fath which leads to a better future. 
I merely desire, in accordance with our young 
tradition, to give a brief outline of what Oie League 
has done directly or indirectly during the last 
twelve montha, and we shall all realise that, while 
it has not achieved a radical change in the present 
difficult conditions of political, social and economic 
life, the work accomplished by the League of 
Nations in the past year lias nevertheless been very 
considerable, that it constitutes a step forward in 
the evolution of Europe and a proof that the path 
we have chosen leads, despite all, to a progressive 
and comparatively rapid improvement of the world 
of to-day. 

I unhesitatingly admit that if ‘‘the evolu* 
tvon of Europe'’ means* its advancement in 
spirifnality and international morals, that 
would certainly lead “to a progressive and 
and comparatively rapid improvemeat of the 
world of to-day for at present and during 
several centuries past some European nations 
and their descendauts abroad have been the 
principal international robbers and other 
kinds of international criminals of the 
world Bat if there be peace only in 
Europe, without any improreiueut of Euro- 
pean international morality in Eorope’s 
dealings with the world outside, “the pain- 
tenance of world peace” cannot be achieved. 
On the contrary, if the nations of Europe 
can agree among themselves as to the spoils of 
international robbery and maintain peace 
among themselves ia order to be the better able 
to enslave and exploit those parts of Asia and 
Africa which yet remain to be so enslaved 
and exploited, then woe to all non-Europeans 
and non-Occidentals* 

M. Bkiaxd o\ the LvicUE op Nawoxs 

In a statement made by M. Briand on the 
League of Nations some days before its 
opening meeting, he also tried to prove the 
usefulness of the League by what it has 
done to maintain peace in Europe 

But neither Dr. Benes fior M Briand 
will. I think, claim that the war against the 
Biffs, the war against the Svriaas, etc. are 
examples of the manitenanee of world peace 
And fiiere is peace neither in Arabia nor in 
China 

Dispute Between Orfece avd Bclgaiua. 

Of course, by the above remarts I da not 
want to discount the achievement of the 


League in the mainfenaace of peace between 
Greece and Bulgaria. 

On that subject Dr. Bones said in his 
presidential address. 

Another case, of a different kind but perhaps 
no less serious, came before fhe Couacil tiuite 
recenllF. That was Ihf disput- which arose on tht 
fronltfrs of tuo ilemhers of the League. Greece 
and Bulgaria. I am quite couviucei that un- 
avoidable mrcamstances forced both Goveromeats 
into that difficult situation, which found its solution 
in Pam before the Conncil of the League^ This 
la proved by the readiness with which they acceded 
to the suggestions we made to them. 

The League ov Poritical RiLvriovs Betwelv 
Stitcs 

The third section of Dr. Beaes’s presiden- 
tial address dealt with political relations 
between States. Said he — 

The second class of questions on which the 
League of Nations is permsaentty engAged— I 
refer to the regular work done by the League and 
the CouooiJ m the sobers of daily political relations 
betw^ States, the settlement of the disputes 
whico may suddenly arise between 3Ie]nbers of 
the League, and. finally, the special questions like 
minonttes and disarmament— has been marked 
this year. too. by subtantial results. 

One resolt was the settlement of the dis- 
pate between Greece and Bulgaria noted 
above Aootherrelatedto the Mosul Quesfeoa. 

Dll. BtNEs ov THE Mosul Quksriov 

On the Mosul question Dr. Bencs 
observed ~ 


In this connection I would remind you ia the 
first place of the final eetUement of the very 
delicate Mosul qucsfion. It was included in the 
agenda for 1925 when we n-ere all gathered in this 
same hall Several months of w'orkwere needed before 
the Counal could arrive at a solution That solution 
was adopted after lenglhv refiectioa. after weighing 
the pros and cons and after carefully studying the 
Report bv the Commission of Enquiry which was 
sent to the disputed territory. A valuaole opinion 
by tiie International Court of Justice, that new 
tnbun^ of the nations, enlightened the Council on 
the legal aspect of the question. It finally gave an 
unvoimous award, wjiicli seemed to it to bo fair 
and which it surrounded with all possible pre- 
cautions in the interests of the populations concern^ 
It was certainly not without a deep sense of 
its responsibilities that the Conncit took its final 
decision. Its Fatisfaction xvas therefore great when 
it learned ,that the two parties m the case, animated 
by a spirit of conciliation which cannot be too 
highly praised, had conclude an agreement 
between themselves to apply the award given At 
onr last session we took note, with what pleasure 
TOasaF imsgiao, of the arrangement conclmled 
between Turkey and Great Britain. All that is 
now wanting is the logical conclusion, which I hof« 
Turkey will shortly enable ns to supply. We shall 
aU be d^ighled il the opportunity is given *0 
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ws to -welcome her among us as a llember of the 
League. 

Tliough the government of Tnrtey 
concluded the agreement with Great GriiaiD, 
it cannot be said that the people of Tnrkey 
are pleased with the Slosnl decision. Te/rt 
Sessi, a Turkish poper, says in its issue of 
the 1st September: — 

The famous League of Nadons which was 
founded for humanitarjan needs has not yet 
succeeded in passing a single just sentence. 
It has always been a plaything in the hands of 
of the Great Powers, which use it for their own 
ends under the mask of justice. The sentence 
which It pronounced on the question Of Mosul 
will always remain a black page in the annals 
of the League. 

It is well known that Turkey’s sarvival 
after the last world war was due to IVench 
backing. It was similarly suspected that 
Abdel Krim was backed by Britain, though 
this is most probably false. However, it is 
said that Turkey felt obliged to accept the 
Mosul decision of the League, because Fiauce 
ceased to ‘back her ou the alleged under* 
standing that England would remaiu a 
neutral spectator as regards the affairs of 
the Riffs in Morocco. 

Dr. BeVES O'* THE ^ORK OF TUE TECItMCAf. 

COMSUTTEES 

Dr. Benes could not he very comphmentary 
or optimistic as regards the work of the 
Technical Committees. Said he — 

I think I am bound, to say that, from the point 
cl view of the conventions drafted by the technical 
committees: tv the £co7icmie, Tntrrnt- Health and 
Opium Committees and b]/ our Disartnament 
Committees, the situation is not i-ei-y satisfaetory. 
Indeed the further progress of our technical work 
-would be a matter of some difficulty if this situa- 
tion did not improve. The action of our experts 
and even of our Governments would run the nsk 


of bring thwarted if. owing to their non-ratification 
it -were deprived of the groundwork provided by 
established conventions : and, knowing your desire 
to have these conventions put into force, I am 
ctmvinced that yon -will convey my appeal to the 
proper quarter and (hat it idli be heard in all your 
capitals. 

Elfctios or the President 

When Dr. Benes had delivered his address 
the election of the president of the seventh 
session took place after the transaction of 
some other formal business. The votes of the 
delegations were taken by a secret ballot, 48 
States voted. M. Nintchitch of the kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes obtained 
42 votes, and was consequently elected. On 
taking the chair M. Xintchitch made a short 
speech. Even in that short one, the almost 
exclusively Europe.m outlook became evident, 
as the following extract from it will show. 

In Order to believe m peace and to defend this 
sacred cause. It is essential for us to feel all the 
nations are animated with the same desire. Pessi* 
mists who sometimes take pleasures in the barreu 
iutellectoal pastime of blackening the League of 
Nations and announcing its approaching rum have 
little idea of the painful effects which such frivo- 
lous pronouncements may have m certain countries 
of Europe which, having had too mucli experience 
of war, can only -with dilTicnltj' eometimes believe 
that there -will be no more war in the future. 

If -we firmlv desire to maitain peace, it is 
necessary to affirm very destinctly our conviction 
that peace is henceforth invincible. There are 
numerous statesmen in these annual Assemblies 
who come here for comfort and a renewal of faith- 
which, enable them to continue when they return 
to their countries the sometimes difficult ^k of 
conciliation, modeiution and peace. 

Peace may be invincible in Europe; but 
when and how would it be invincible in 
Asia and Africa ^ 

Geneva, September IG, 1020. 


SIND IN THE EIGHTIES 

By XAGENDRANA'TH GUPTA 

IV military officers were in civil employ Tho 

Poun: Amenities three district officers of Karachi, the district 

A lthough jt formed a part of the Collector, the District .Judge and the District 

Ih-esideney of Bombay, Sind was Superintendent of Police were military 

a Kon-Kegulation Province and several officers and all the three were Lieutenant- 
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Colonels, Ou ono occasion Ihcro was a 
reference in the Bombay High Court to a 
decision of tho District Judge of Karachi. 
Counsel who mado the rofcronco orplaincd 
that a certain point of law had been judicial- 
ly decided in that caso by the learned 
Judge. "Yes, my Lord," promptly retorted 
counsel on the other side, “the Judge is a 
gallant officer in Her Majesty’s staff corps." 
The District Supotintendent of Police Karachi 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson. Nowhere 
in India is the Police force noted for probity 
and efficiency, but in Sind where public 
opinion was almost non-existePt the police 
was notoriously inefficient and "irresponsible. 
Colonel Simpon had not a high reputation 
and the City Inspector of Police called ^the 
Fonjdar, had no ability in the detection and 
suppression of crime. He was repeatedly 
and severely criticised in the “Sind Times.” 
On ono occasion I published some details of 
an undetected crime, one of my informants 
being a respectable Sindhi merchant. A few 
days afterwards I received a summons from 
the District Superintendent of Police to 
attend his office as it was believed I had 
some information about the offence' reported 
ill the paper. This was an unheard of thing, 
because no newspaper writer can have any 
personal knowledge of crimes reported in 
his paper. A police officer is authorise by 
law to summon any one who can give in- 
formation likely to help a police inouiry. 
But in this case the police were not holding 
an inquiry and all the information I could 
give had sdready been published. The evident 
intention of Colonel Simpson was to brow- 
beat me. Before obeying the snmnions I 
asked my principal informant, the merchant, 
whether be was prepared to repeat to the 
police the information ho had given me and 
he replied that he was quite prepared to do 
so. I found the Foujdar in the same room 
as the Superintendent of Police. Colonel 
Simpson was .a podgy, thick-set man with 
the lines of liard living strongly marked on 
bis coarso features. He had in reality no 
questions to ask me. I told him that be 
knew perfectly well that I had no other in- 
formation beyond what I had published and 
the gentleman on whoso information I mainly 
relied was willing to communicate what he 
knew to the police. Colonel Simpson said 
he would make inquiries from ray informant 
He then shifted his ground and acclarcd 
that the attacks in my paper on the &ty 
Inspector of Police were libellous. I shortly 


and eiMpbatically refused to discuss that 
question with him. I was there in compliance 
wilfi the summons which referred to a certain 
offence reported in niy paper. If the Foujdar 
or any one else considered himself libelfed 
ho had his remedy. Tho Foujdar was sitting 
speechfess during this brief interview, 
staring at me all the time. The attempt to 
bnlly mo having been nipped in the bud 
Colonel Simpson said ho had no other ques- 
tions to ask me and I left at once. I wrote 
some strongly worded articles on the subject 
imd tho matter was taken up in the Press 
out of Sind I believe it was pointed out 
to Colonel Simpsoa that he would have 
exorcised a better discretieu if he had written 
to me a polite letter of inquiry instead of 
issuing a summons against me. I never set 
ray eyes upon Colonel Simpson again 

Loan Beat 

During his term of office as Governor of 
Bombay Lord Re.tv visited Bind* twice, in 
ISSd and 1887. On the ffrst occasion, at 
the temiinatioD of a speech by Xord Tieay 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Stoyning) Edgerley 

Assistant Commissioner in Sind, came over 
to where [ was sitting and told mo that the 
Qovernor would be glad if I called on him 
at Oovernment House. Lord Beay made it 
a point wherever he went to meet non- 
official Indiaos On the afternoon of 

the same day there was a party at the 
house of Mr. Dayaram Jethmal, the 
leading lawyer of Karachi, in honour of 
Lord Beay. While I was strolling about in 
the grounds Mr Dayaram Jethmal came up 
to me and informed me that Lord Bear . 
wanted to meet me I went up at once to 
the room where Lord Reay was standing 
and he greeted me by name and shook hands 
without ceremony, and invited me to a seat 
by his side on a sofa There was a fairly 
tong and frank conversation, f reraemher 
we had a talk about the public flogging of 
some men in Burma, the details of which 
appeared in the London Times, in consequence 
of which certain British officers were depart- 
mentally punished I expressed a doubt 
whether action would have been taken if the 
exposure had been made by an Indian news- 
paper. Lord Reay insisted it would have 
made no difference. Finally, he s.iid that if 
there happened to be any particular matter 
in which I wanted him to make an inquiry 
I should send him a marked copy of the 
paper. The second time he visited Karachi 
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Lord Reay, rrho was naturally very thin, was 
looking worried and anxious on account of 
the Crawford case, which had created a feeling 
of intense bitterness in European official circles 
against the Governor. 

#iTin: Crawford Case ,, 

Hr Arthur Travers Crawford was the father 
of the Bombay Civil Service at this time, 
being the roost senior member of the service 
He was the Commissioner of the Central 
Division with his head-quarters at Poona. 
He had been superseded by junior officers 
who were promoted over his head to the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Governor of Bombay. 
And this was due not to want of ability but 
to his shady repntatioo. So persistent were 
the rumours about his corrupt practices that 
many civilians refused to serve under him 
He lived in a st^le of lavish estravagauc© 
and surrounded himself with luxuries of all 
kinds. ■Some of. Lord Reay’s predecessors in 
the office^ul Governor of Bombay bad heard 
reposts agaifisnir. Crawford, but (hey hesi- 
tated to take action. Lord Reay, however, 
was a man of unniacbmg courage, who 
placed tlie purity of the public service above 
everything else and was determined to deal 
with all offenders, however highly placed. 
Under his orders confidential ioqairies were 
made by the Inspector General of Police, 
and other officers and on the strength of 
their reports, 3Ir. Crawford was placed under 
snspension. The dramatic events that follow- 
ed are still vividly remembered by old people 
in Bombay. Mr. Crawford secretly left 
Poona in disguise wearing a false' beard .and 
came down and stayed in a second class 
hotel in Bombay. He booked a second class 
passage to Australia Under an assumed n.ame 
and would have made a clean get away bad 
be not been arrested in the hotel on a war- 
rant issued by the District ilagistrate, Poona. 
He was taken back to Poona under an escort 
and was remanded by the Jlagislrate, bail 
being allowed But it was never intended 
to prosecute Mr. Crawford under the crimi- 
nal law. A Commission of inquiry, with 
Mr. Justice Wilson of the Calcutta High 
Court as President, was appointed and the 
inquiry opened at Poena. Mr. J. D. Inver- 
anty, the celebrated lawyer of Bombay, 
defended 3Ir. Crawford and he displayed 
dazzling forensic ability throughout the tnM 
Some of the witnesses for the prosecution 
were so searchingly and severely cross-exa- 


mined that they became ill and were hnmo- 
xoDsly described to be suffering from 
“Invecarity fever.” The case made a great 
sensation in Sind, specially because Colonel 
R. J. Crawford, a brother of Hr. Crawford, 
was Collector of Karachi. Colonel Crawford 
said that whatever else his brother might 
have done it was unthinkable that he conld 
ever have accepted a bribe. If he had 
taken so much as a rnpee it wonid hare 
burned through his palm In the Civil 
Service Mr. Crawford was intensely disliked 
but a violent reaction set in as soon as he 
Was brought to trial All officials were 
furiously indignant against Lord Ee:^y and 
hardly a man in the Civil Service stood by 
him or supported him in the action he had 
taken. Lord Reay h.ad an anxious and 
frying time, but he was never dismayed 
and never faltered in his duly for a moment. 
The explanation of the attl^de of the offi- 
cials was that they would have preferred 
that 3Ir. Crawford should Lave been per- 
mitted quietly to resign the Civil Service. 
The exposure and scandal of the public trial 
of so high an officer was looked upon an a 
disgrace to (he Civil Service itself. At the 
end of the trial 3Ir. Crawford was found >■ 
guilty of nothing more serious than borrow- 
ing mosey in liis own jurisdiction as a 
Civil Servant This was a breach of the 
covenant of the Indian Civil Service, hot 
compared with the numerous charges, of 
bribery and corruption against him, it was 
a technical .ind paltry offence. The wonder 
is that Mr. Crawford should have been so 
unnerved when he w.13 suspended from 
office that he attempted to tlcefromthe country 
in disguise. He might have been panic- 
strictea bat his behavioor was certainly 
that of a man gnilty of some serious offence 
3Ir. Crawford was dismissed from the Civil 
Service but was given a compassionate 
allowance. Afterwards, 3Ir. Crawford became 
the London correspondent of the Times of 
India and visited Bombay before his death 
Hanmant Rao, reputed to be Mr. Crawford’s 
agent, was placed before a magistrate and 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years. 
Hiie Jfamlatdars, who, nnder an assurance 
of immunity, had stated before the Com- 
mission that they had offered bribes, were 
retired on pension. 

JIoVlIOUAV Ghosu in Sixd 
Sometime after the Crawford case Rao 
Bahadur Paruraal Khubchand, senior Deputy 
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Colleclor in Sind, cliarKcd with bavinj; 
accepted briber ns a public scrPnnt and it 
was arranged that tlio trial should taVo _ place 
in fho court of llio sub-divisional magistrate 
of Ijirknna. Mr. Parumal Khobchand came 
to mo for advico in selecting a lawyer to 
defend him Thcro was no lack of able 
lawyers in Bombay, but Mr. Parumal thought 
it would bo better if ho could get a lavvycr 
from elsewhere. I suggested the name of 
Mr. Jlcnmohan Oliose, the well-known barrister 
of Calcutta, who bad a high reputation in 
criminal cases. At Mr. Poruroal’s suggestion 
I telegraphed to Mr. M. Ohosh in Calcutta, 
and after some telegraphic corrcspoodenco 
Jlr. Ghosh agreed to appear for Mr. Parumat 
the fee being settled at eight thousand 
rupees and all expenses. Mr. Ghose was to 
appear in the magistrate's court only. A^u- 
tosh (afterwards Sir) Chnudhuri. who had 
recently Joined the Calcutta Bar and was an 
old friend, wrote to mo to get him engaged 
as Mr. Ghoso’s junior, but Mr. Parurow 
would not hare two lawyers from Calcultx 
Mr. Ghose came to Larkana accompanied by 
his brother Murari Jlohan Ghose. I 
went to Larkana to take notes ofthe pro- 
oeedinsa and I met ironmohan Oh"* 
his brother, neither of whom I had perso- 
nally met bciore. After the hcjrine ol the 
case Mr. M. Ghose and his brother came 
down to Karachi and stayed for » JjK 
Wo used to BO ont ™ul!h 

the two brothers to breakfast, a meal 
they appreciated as it was partly Benpli 
and'^ pmtly Sindhi. From that lime to the 
end ot his life, Monmohan Ghoser^ a 
warm friend and Ireqnently corre^nd- 
cd with me. When I neat went to 
Calcntla Mrs. Monmohan Ghose. when 
is still livinc. inriled me to dinner aod 1 
saw Albert Dnll, a son of the poet Michael 
Madhn Sudan Daft The hoy was 
in the house and was being 
member of the family. Mr. Paramal 
eband was sentenced to simple 
for three months and a fine »' 
thousand rupees On appeal he 
by M? Shrifad Eabaji Thatnr D'Otact and 
Sssion’s Judge of Sliitarpnr but the ind^ 

"?oh hlV-NoT“um"TnVd“ft 

The Government appealed a-ainst the orfCT 


a sentence of imprisonment. Mr. Puruma! 
died Tcry soon after the termination of the 
case. 

•SimiPAD BlIIUI TiMKCR 
Shripad Babaji Thakur, a Beccani Bralirain, 
passed the Indian Civil Service Examination 
in the same year as R. C. Dutt, B. L. Gupta 
andSurendranath Banerjoa. At Jhn tiuie^I 
arranging to bring out the “Phoeni.x" Mr. 
Thakur was District and Sessions Judge of 
Shikarpur. As I had heard a good deal about 
his independence and patriotic spirit I called 
on him at Shikarpur while I was on_ tour. 
He came out at once as soon as I sent in my 
card, hastily pulling on a coat over the jersey 
he was wearing. He was wearing the usual 
home washed Deccan! dhoti with a broad 
red border and 3Israthi slippers. I had been 
told, that in court he wore a long coat and 
a whit© turban. Ho was a tall stalw.art man 
with a fine head slightly bald, and eyes and 
feature* beaming with intelligence. I have 
always felt very strongly on the subject ot 
the adoption of the English dress _ and the 
partakiog of English food by Indians who 
have to spend two or three years in England 
for tbeir education, or for qualifying for some 
profession, or who have never been out of 
India at all. The phrase “England returned 
IS not very elegant nod is merely a 
translation of a Bengali phaise, but It is 
very expressive. All these young Indians ar© 
duly Tctorned by England to India, but they 
proudly wear the badge of British serwom 
all their lives For certain offices and certain 
professions English clothes may have some 
use, but why should English wa^ be 
permitted to invade an Indian home ? When 
I see an Indian in a dressing gown and 
pyjamas lolling in an easy chair smoking 
cigarettes, when I find Indian parents ^Img 
their children by English name*, when 1 
bear an Indian and his wife addressed as 
saheb and memsaheb by their servants, I feet 
deeply humiliated I know of an Indian 
Civilian who had lived on English food ever 
since his return from England, and who in 
his old age and before his death had a 
pitiful craving for Indian dishes and sweets. 

I know of another who lost his health and 
passed through months of suffering, and was 
only restored to health by Indian remedies 
and the plainest and slnctest Indian diet 
We nil claim as our birthright an ancient 
dvilisation and an ancient religion helora 
which the culture and civilisation of modem 
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England and Enropa are mere upstarts of 
yesterday, and yet we incontinently 
surrender oar very homelife to the artificial 
glamour of the West How many of our 
“England-returned” countrymen pans© to 
think that Englishmen who spend thirty and 
forty years in India nerer dream of pntUng 
on Indian clothes and eating Indian food^ 
In ray eyes the sturdy manhood of Maharashtra 
was typified by Shripad. Babaji Thakur and 
his vigorous conversation sustained that 
notion We talked for three honrs, and for 
a first meeting the talk was astonishingly 
outspoken. I remember clearly even at this 
distance of time that Mr. Thakur spoke 
^strongly on the lack of independence among 
leading lawyers in the mofnssiL “Landholders 
and others," he said, “have to be in the good 
graces of district officers and so (hey wait' 
upon them, bnt lawyers who have an assured 
and established practice are not dependent 
upon district officers and it is immaterial 
to them who happens to be the Collector or 
Judge of the district. Why should these 
meo care to visit the Collector or the Judge 
where their visits are never returned ?” Mr. 
Thakur afterwards wrote newsletters foe the 
Phoenix”. I may recall one incident which 


showed the fearlessness of his satur& He 
Was very fond of playing chess and used to 
invite all sorts of people, including hnmble 
shopkeepers from the town, to come and 
play chess at his bunglow. Sometimes when 
out riding on a camel through the town of 
Shikarpur these men would meet him and 
beg him to honour them by resting for a few 
raiautes in their shops. If he was not press- 
ed for time he would good-naturedly comply 
with their request. The Collector of Shikarpur 
who resided at Sukkur, was military man, 
one Colonel Mayhew, with very little intelligence 
but with a very big notion of his own im- 
portance. He reported to Government that 
the District Judge of Shikarpur was in the 
habit of mixing with common people on 
terms of familiarity and thereby lowering the 
prestige of district officers and the Govern- 
ment. A copy of the report was sent to 
Mr. Thakur, who promptly applied for sanc- 
tion to prosecote Colonel Mayhew for libel. 
The upshot was that the gallant and indignant 
Colonel had to apologise to Mr. Tiiabur and 
to withdraw his offensive remarks. The facts 
were not published but they became matter 
of common knowledge. Mr. Shripad Babaji 
Thakur died lu 18S9 at Shikarpur of apoplexy. 


A PREFACE TO THE HINDU CATEGORIES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Br BESOT KDIIAK SIRKAB 


Section' L 

The SiFiiVGi \s Lnternationai. Person, 

(n) Foreign PoJinj in A7// Philosophy. 

T he concept of the state as a seren-ltinbed 
organism involves, as we have seen, its 
character as an economic person, as a 
matter of course. The rostra or janapaila 
(i c., territory and people) and the losa 
(finance) constitnte the two limbs with eco- 
nomic significance (1,121-124). 

Another important aspect of the state was 
visualized by the Sutra as well as the other 
theorists whos * ideas are recorded, say, in the 
^lahnhharcA XII, G'J, 64, KamamldkinUi 
(I, 16, I\ , 1, Vlil, 4, 5), Artkasastra and 
other tests This aspect has bearing on the 


“international ” or more simply, “ external ” 
functioos of the rajya (body-politic). 

These foreign relations of the state are 
responsible for three categories. The authors 
describe them as (1) shnrit or tnilra {i.c., 
friend or ally), (2) vala or danda (»,c. force 
or army), and* (3) •durga or pnra (fort or 
fortified city). 

The order in which the seven limbs are 
enumerated is not uniform with the different 
authorities. Xor do we find the two economic 
categories or the three international categories 
grouped as separate, unified complexes in 
any of these treatises. It will, however, help 
us in understanding the conventional Hindu 
analysis of the state if we introduce this 
dassificatioo. 
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^Yo liave ulrrady mh'u (ch. 1, m*c. 3 c) lliat 
l};»* nji-orlsf-r hat} c'mcelrf'd tiomo wrt at a 
functional niul nrjrmismlc relation ns Rorernlrc 
iJi/rercfif <lemenf'< of tho On 

»uli)(?ct tlio KautiliTBn ntiflioni devilopctl more 
elaborate (fian did (ho Stikra cycl«*. 

It K nntnccc'^aeylipro fotliscuss the Untpr 
of Ihc orpani«niio theory of the «Lite. 
But a curious statement of th«* fsulranili 
(J. I2.7*J2f) will fcrro tn rivo a peep fnto 
tli« metitalily of the «uthorn. Tlie fanciful 
nnflJojry of (he state with tho human ortpinism 
hiinp< it out that tho ally Is ns valunhlo as 
the (ar, thoamiy as the mind, and the fort 
ns the arms. 

Hindu niifhorn are, as a nile, happy in 
similes and meUphon Kow Formachi tn hia 
•SW/f/f Jbjiuli* lioMs the flew that fh« 
political teachings of Kamandakn, Ifacbiavclli 
and Ifohbcs arc fdentioaf, the onff di/Tcrence 
lyiriR in mctliodoloRy. And nccordinR to him 
the chameteristic msrif of the Indian theorist 
corssists in his teitiR a poet or artUL The 
pvIdcDces of this artistic method in the 
Kammi(lah'i*ili arc to be found In this 
Italian scholar's estimation. In Iho abonJant 
use of expressive onaloRics. 

Ono iniRht s,iy (ho same (hinR about the 
Subra authors as well But in the present 
instance, ono will have to admit that (he 
equation, army»mind, is too poor and queer. 
It may not, of coarse, be difiicalt to conceive 
that the ally can in a far-fetched manner 
fonctlon as (ho car. In regard to the fort as 
arms one is howorer, on more solid Rfouod. 

(4) ylin/w and Tanlm 

The foreign, external or intcroational 
relations of a rnjvn were comprehended in 
ancient orracdie>ai Hindu thought by special 
term. It was known as aiapn, for instance, 
in SisupntnindhnyW, Sf») andin Dasaliimara- 
Itt thA (iret iostanco the 
commentator explains the term ns para- 
rliintanr or thoughts on foreign affairs 
The idea is more precise in (he commeolary 
of the second text, for there ,tbe word has 
been taken to be eqnivalent to an-chintanam 
or thoughts on the eneroy’s affairs. 

The concept of oiopo as the doctrine of 
foreign Te).itions was but relative to tho 
concept of home affairs And for this the 
term taiitrn was used. The lexicographers 
Hemchandra and ilahendra define ianira as 

■ Sec Ihmla TbAYics tn I'ah'm tor a notice 
ot Solu^ Popiih. 


as rniira ox rnntra-fhinta, di' Sonjr nin ili» 
lUich, um the inw'rfn, Atnjrtrrjrnfirilen, f.r, 
prt*occupa(Ions tvllh ttie btate affairs or fnter- 
ntl policy, as /fichiri.''"* points ant in bh 
Itritraft/f ttir inili^rfirn [yfrikographu- 
(IhhT), 

The svord lanlra was known to tho author 
of Mtidm-raLun'd. Tnftarachspa(i‘» com- 
ment ('iS. 0) makes if equivalent to pralrili- 
tmndalam or the people in the state 
Kamandakn's u<u of taiilrn (VUL Cl is 
similar. Tho commentator of Si^upalnrdadha 
II. H*!). while employing it as contrast to 
aiajia says tantrah maraxlro'Chwlayam 
(tantra denotes thoughts on one’s own state, 
$^, homo aflairs or iotemal policy). 

It I' strange, however, that tho svords 
a>aj>a and tnnlra should not have heen more 
commonly employed in treatises on politics, 
lint in any case it Is dear that the MUk 
I fUrts as well as tho comroentarios on them 
were familiar with tho tcchaical terms by 
which foreign relations used to be distin- 
guivhed from the domestic affairs of tho state. 
The character of the snplamga as a nnit 
pjssessiBg fnfercoDiso with other units of a 
like nature, i r., of the state as an “inter- 
oatiooal person, ” to use an expression 
without its ultra-modern significance, was 
well established in philosophical circles. 

A peculiar feature of the theory of the 
state deserves emphasis in the present con* 
occtiOD It consists in the fact that a foreign 
power, tho ally, has been taken to be one 
of tho seven constituents. One might challenge 
the logic of the authors for having introduce 
an 'extra-territonal ’ element in the very 
definition of the state. But they want evidently 
to invite our nffenfion to the supreme im- 
portance of the foreign force in the internal 
affairs of rnjya The idea that no state is 


and I'mraiutfca ” la the Jnkrtslerteht der iiclilesti" 
chen GewEw/w/l fii»* I’aUrlaeiidiscke ailliir 
(lireslao. 190^. 

The paper, as is well known. eefabiUhed the 
autheatKitr of Aaahlra and opened the way to 
tnrther fcsearch. But there are two more essays 
published alone with this paper, which. valnaHe 
m rtey are m the studies m Hindu politics, have 
hardly won the recocnitjon they deserve. 

, One ot these deals with the iludraralsoM in 
its relations to ni'ti thoushL The Zachariic refrences 
on ftniiKi and (anfra are derived from this contn- 
bntioo. a cood specimen of them to a certain extent 
r«ut»^ interpretation of a Hindu drama. The essay 
BDonkl rendered available (or Indian scholars 
The other paper deals with Visakhadaita. the 
author of Jfiirfroralsasa, and his iLite. 
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complete without an ally is but an index to 
the conception that internationalism consura- 
tes the very essence of Hindu political 
theory. 

Section’ 2 

International RELiTiONs am> 
I'crrRN'vTiovAL Law in* Ancient 
Europe 

The question of the foreign or external 
element as an essential factor of the state, as 
conceived in the Hindu theory, raises 
automatically certain questions of a technical 
inridical character. The problem may be 
thus stated . “Does tne concept of foreign 
Dolicy or international relations involve, as a 
matter of course, the phenomena of what is 
known as international law’’ In regard to 

the Sakra authors we have to ask -- Aro 
they discussing the problems of intetnational 
law while they devote themselves to the 
elaboration of the three categories of the 
$aptamga, namely, the ally, the army, and 
the fort? To what extent may the concepts 
of international law be attnbnted to these 
theorisings in politics?” 

(«) Jus Oeiitiulu 


Some liglit can be thrown oa the solution 
of this problem from the precedent set by 
Eur-Amencan scholars in tho handling ot 
similar questions bearing on the ancient and 
medieval West To begin with, it is neces- 
sary to remember that the term international 
law” was first used by Bentham m b«s 
rrincivles of Morals ami Legislation (1<80) 

• and that its .French equivalent, droit tntei- 

national, or droit des gens, and the German 
■equivalent, VoclherrceJit, have become current 
since then. The terminology is thus barely 
a centnry and a half old « . * • 

A term corresponding to international 
> law” is not to be found in the dictionary of 
Roman jurisprudence. One will be tempted 
perhaps to point out Jus gentium (law of 
nations). Bat this jus had absolutely nothing 
to do with the law of nations {droit des gens) 
or international law as understood to-day 
The Jus gentium of the Rjimans was a 
collection of the institutions of “pnvate law” 
common to the greater part of the civilized 

• peoples of the world. It regulated the affairs 
of “citizens” and did not touch the relations 
between states” It was by this law that 
the peregrins or foreign residents in Rome 
were governed in regard to person and 

G2-€ 


property. To a certain extent the jus 
gentium may therefore be regarded^^ as 
equivalent to “private international law of 
modern times. 

But that the Romans themselves did not 
mean anything like the “public international 
law” of to-day wben they nsed the words 
jus gentium is clear from the distinction they 
made between this jus and the jus cuiic 
As Foignet explains in his manual on Droit 
International public (Paris, 1923). the jus 
civile was the private law meant exclusively 
for the Roman people as contrasted with the 
peregrins for whom only the jus gentium 
obtained 

(6) Prejudice against Pre-Westphalian 
Europe 

Is It then possible to assert th.at inter- 
national law was unknown in ancient and 
medieval Europe’ It is the tendency in all 
text-boots, German, French and English, to 
date the beginnings of international law 
detioitely with tho Peace of Westphalia 
(1618) which closed the Thirty Years’ War.* 
According to Friedrich in Qrundmegc dcs 
Voelkerreckts (Leipzig, 1915), the_ meaning 
of international law was unknown in ancient 
times. The world-citizenship {Welthiiei gertum 
of those days possessed Uinc rccbthichc 
Bindung (no legal authority) Foignet remarks 
that in Greece and Rome there was no 
place for an international law proprcvient 
diMproperiy so called)” 

liiwreace’s Principles of International 
Laic iLondon, 1923) is equally clear on 
this question In Greece, as we lead, 
“stales as such possessed no rights, and 
were subject to no regulations. They were 
often guilty of acts of ferocious cruelty in 
their warfare with one another.” Among 
the Romans of the Republic there is perhaps 
less trace of a true intetnatiocal law than 
among the Greets.’" In regard to tho Roman 
Empire we have the following. “It mast not 
be supposed that the emperor issued among 
their laws anything like an international 
code. There was no room for any sucli 
body of rules, because the subordinate shales 
cuntd have little foreign policy.” The 
leading principles of international law ae 
“little more than three hundred^ years old.” 

In order to be precise, it is important to 
note that tho existence of international rela- 

• Foigaeh Pp- U— 1C ; Fiiedridi, Pp. 9—10,- 
Lawrence. Pp. H. 1C. IS. 
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tions in tlio fincicnt .md medioval worll is 
not denied by tho'se authors. Wliat they do 
deny, fully or partially is Ihc existence 
of an international law in pre-Westphalian 
Europe 

This attitude, eminently sceptical ns it is, 
Ins come down from the end of the cigh- 
toontli century. It is well known that 
firotius, the fatlier of intoraational law, as 
understood today, was quite liberal in his 
tliinlcing In his celebrated work De Jure 
Belli nc Pads or Law of War and Peace 
(Paris, 1G2 j) tliis Dutch statesman-jurist- 
philosopher did not liesitato to male ample 
references to the Greeks, Itomans and Church 
Fathers, and, in any case, to fortify his 
principles by quoting cvamples from ancient 
history. * 

Grofius's method has been condemned as 
unreasonable, at least to this eTtent. For 
instance, Rousseau charged him in Cuntrot 
Social (I. i, n) and J7mle (I. r> wiIJi being 
nuscientitio enough to cite cien poets as 
authorities on international problems. 

In 1795 was published Ward's Jhsfoip 
of the Law of Kations in Europe (London) 
Tho auther devoted about thirty pages to 
the Greeks aud the Ramans in a book of 
two volumes dealing with the subject down 
to Giotius llus work is responsiblo for tho 
impression that outside the limits of 
Cliristeadom a thing like ioterflation law did 
not csist. 

This is really the first book on the histoiy 
of iDternational law. Ward s ideas were 
floating in the atmosphere of the .age The 
great German jurist Martens (IT56'1831) gave 
currency to the notion in academic circles 
that it was only the law of might that 
prevailed throughout the ancient world, and 
that international law was therefore out of 
the qne tioa. t 


* Sf'G the French summary and review of 

Orotios’s work in Le^ f’oridaleurs du Droit . 

InUrnahonal. (P.ans 1904) by various authors (Ten that in tho pre-Westpbalian. 
authors have _coDUibuted._^each ^a^^paj!(^ on ten Thirdly, there are theorists like Triepol 


(e) I’v Pilrnirilioiinl L/iu ' 

fiiit neiRior histtiiicaiJynot (ihiJophtcally Is 
it possible to justify this atlitude in regaid 
to tlio ancients, 

III tho first jiJaco, it is iii)re.isoiiablo to 
argue that until there were nations there 
could bo no international Jaw, The Euro- 
pean s,tatt*» system of to-day, that i«, 
the political boundaries of some of the 
contemporary states in Enrope, can. 
historically indeed, be traced to West- 
phalia (IlrlS) Rut the term “naficm” is 
hardly applicable to the states manufactured 
by that treaty. For, flie concept of 
“nationality” as a juristic princijde in state- 
making is not older than 1851. It came into 
being witli the lecture of Professor 3Ianchi!ii 
at Turin on January 22 of that year. Tho 
treaty of V'leana (IS15) knows nothing of this 
principle And the first state to be born ont 
of a natioDality-war is Greece (1824). 

If. therefore, jurists are prepared to admit 
the existence of interoatJoBal Jaw as far 
back as 164S. (hero is hardly any ground for 
refusing (o push it further into remoter 
period 

All that IS really implied when one 
speaks of interDalion.il law is but inter-statal 
roles. The ‘‘subject’’ of interoetioaal law 
remains until to-day with its so-called 
socielc lies mlions (league of nations) not 
the nation but the state. Fow, who h there 
to deny that there were “states in” primitive 
times •* 

Secondly, there is no force in the aigii- 
ment that iQ ancient and medioral times the 
peoples or nations followed the right of 
might ID international intercourse or that' 
the Greeks, Romans and Orientals used to 
treat all foreigners as “barbarians” and 
"natural enemies” By positive historic 
evidence, — especially in reg.ard to that 
beannir on ^ear-times and aodereloped . 
races, it i- difficult to prove that cusloni, 
morality, sentiment or even law in tho post- 
Westplialian world is essentially distinct from 


cliRerent founders of international Jaw from 
Vitona to ilartens). Pp 1S2-1S4 etc. 219-22a 

'r M- Muf*lIer-Jochmus’s Gescluckie drs 

Vodkerrechls ini jillerihim (L€ip7nr. 1S48). 

nn 11 vnii eta S Cybichovi sky’s Das 
anlile Tcellcrrcchi (Bres’au, ,1907; m (kO 
Rohfancl’s Gruudris'^ dei 1 oetleneeltls 
(Freiburg. 1913, rp 0 6-9. It )ns not 1 ecn 
possible to get hold of ricncb liistoncal wnbiigs 
on international Lav. 


who in his Voclhcrrccht xncl •LnndcsrccM 
(Leipzig, JSP9) bare announced that it is not 
possible by treaties to institute the law 
known as international law. Thes very 
concept of law, again, has been denied to 
international law by authors sucJi ns Las«en. 
For in Ins FHiicip niul Ziikuuft ilcs Voell 
eyrcchfs (Berlin, 1871) we find tho now 
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familiar argument that tlie absence of 
“sanction'’ such as can be C'cercised by a 
sovereign authority (in the senso of maje^la-i 
in Bodin’s Lcs «ir lines <7r la reniihli<ins or 
as e’kplaiaed by Hegel and Anstin) robs all 
rules and regulations established for intei- 
course among the different peoples of a 
[egitimato legal significance 

Tlieu there is another aspect of the 
question 'in the light of which intcmafional 
law can only bo but a contradiction in terras 
Nothing can be, phiiosojihicaliy speakinu, at 
once .I law as well as international For 
soraetliiog cau he law onir nhon it has been 
accepted as such by .1 state as binding on 
all nr some of its foreign traosactioas, public 
or private In that case it obtains its 
authority from the s-iuction of the state itself 
and really becomes, as Zom maintains m 
d&t VoiHenrrJth (Leipzig. 1013). 
a branch of Slanhtecht ic law of the land 
In other words it censes to be interDatiooa), 
becoming part and parcel of the ordinary 
public and private law ot the people On 
the other hand, if the 8o*called iotcrnational 
regulations have to remain international, they 
can do 80 only by being deprived of their 
character as "law" For, as wo h.avo already 
aoticed, there is no sovereign to enforce 
sanction in the international world 

In spite of those theoretical and almost 
metaphysic.al objections, the learned professors 
of to-day are not disinclined to emplor the 
term ‘'intcrnationnl law” to the post-West- 
phalian phenomena Why should it not be 
equally possible to extend it in the under- 
standing of the relations obtaining m th<’ 
pre-Westphalian epochs V 

Finally, one cannot deiuonstrafo objectively 
that the respect for law or custom or treaty 
is greater to-day than in the ancient or 
medieval world, JellineU’s thesis that every 
act of the state postulates the pnnciple, 
rebus ste stantibus (as long as the circumst- 
ances remain the same).* is valid not ooly 
for the treaties of the modern world bitt also 
for those obtaining among the Greeks, Romans 
and niedievals. The demands for violahou 
or violence cannot be proied to have been 
greater and oftener in the past than in the 

present 

* teehllichc KiUiir der Staattarerbatoe 
^ Vienn.i. ISSO), p _40. For the clause rebitt 
sicstantihuf see Foignet’s D?oil InUnia>ionaI 
Piilltc (Paris. p. 3SL A speciil liOok on 
the subjeot is Kanfmann’s At* des I'orl- 

Jcrrrrtil* and 'die elaiisida Tel/U> ste ^tnntibus 
trnebingen. 19L1) 


(fft Slti'lics ill ^h^ Intel national Lnn of 
Auctcnl r.nioiK. 

Hoiveter gre.at may bo the progress 
achieved by niankind in modern times since 
161S. there is no justifioatiua for dooyiag the 
developments of international law such as 
they were in pro-Westphahan times. Slowly, 
but, ‘‘urcly, it has been indeed getting recog- 
Dixed that many of tlio raodern inslitntions 
of war and peace, the immunity of nmbass.v 
dor«. respect for treaties, observation of 
certain roles in regard to the declaration 
of war etc — were in vogue even in Greece 
and Rorce And the contemporary text-book 
writers, while declaring O'* we have scon, 
that ICtl'l 15 the year I of international law, 
do make it a point to give a brief historic 
•>uriey of tho Greek, Roman and medival 
epoch-- 

Tho prejudice against tho ancients may bo 
--.lid to ha'e cncoiintcrcd tho first serious 
attack wlicn in IsU IfelTter made use of the 
Greek and Roman Ocbiacitehe (custom) of 
peace and war in bis Z7as cinopneisefie 
l'oell.ci rrchl Scheemann’s Slnalsrcchl der 
Gner/i'ii dealt with the Greek insti- 
tiitioDS of ppblic Ian (internal and intcmatio- 
oal) while archa'ological research in Roman 
aotiqmties fnrnished Osenbnieggen with 
materwls for the war and peace Ijhs ofRome. 
Tho same epoch witnessed the results of 
imcstigations in medieval intcraational Jaw 
as embodied in Puetter's Beitraege iiir 
VoelUnichh^csrhiditc niid uissen^chaft 
(l^eipzig. 1^13) 

It was at this stage that the first compre- 
hcosiae work on nearly the entire ancient 
world made its appearance in Hucller- 
Jochmvis's (re'fliiclitc dc^ Vocllericclih in 
Aftcrlbinn (liOipng, 1815). The author's survey 
comprise^ China, JudLCii, rorfia'*Per^,ia, Greece. 
Rome and tho Stoharanicdan state. In regard 
to almost each of thoso peoples (he foliowiog 
items are discussed (1) general constitutio- 
nal and legal development, (2) law regarding 
foreigners (what roav be de'cribed as pri'ate 
international lair), (J) l.aw of eiub.assy, (4) J.jiy 
of war, (a) law of conquest, (C) alliance, 
interaentioo and neutrality. Rome has special 
chapters on colony and treaty. The appendix 

• The chapter on India i« based on d/tiiiif 
SninAiIrt (for which Panthi'''r’s French translation 
IS used), maiaiv ch VII. ilueller Jeehinns’s 
{TCDGral ideas on India are derived from Bohlen’s 
JMss atle Indtrn (Koeniirsbure. 1S30). He ts . bes dc«. 
a student of llesreJ’s plnhsophit tier Oe^rhlehle in 
r^ard to IncUan culture. 
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deals with tiio infcrnafional marino law such 
ns was developed In Cyprus, Greek states 
Asia Minor. Carthage, Rliodes and Rome. 

Tlio topics ns di«cus«ed by the author 
would ho equivalent mostly to what is called 
SinalsrfcJil or Landcsrccht, i c. law of tho 
land, and not to international law such as is 
observed and respected by more than one 
land. And so far as India is concerned, it may 
bo remarked cn that ^lann ^mhita, 

tho solo authorjty of Die writer, cannot 
bo cited in a history of actual institutions and 
customs for it is inoro a record of ide-ns 
ideals and pious wishes than one of positive 
objective facts. 

Tho next great work in the line Is 
is Laurent's J/is/orc dn droit da gem ei de^ 
ndaiions intcrnafiomks (1831-1860). The 
treatise is more a contribution to tho history 
of civilisation than to that of international 
law. Indeed the book has finally been 
renamed as Etudes sui V de 

VhHimnitc“ 

In Pierantoni’s Trattafo di dintio tntfi- 
iiaxioiiaic (Rome, 18SI) the epochs down to 
1100 A. C. have been dealt with at length 
and comprise 700 pages There is a chapter 
on the Phoenicians The treatment. -although 
in gSDcrfll relevant to the topics of interna- 
tional law, often goes beyond it and includes 
such subjects as communication aad social 
intercourse 

Sca\a's Staatneitiaege da Altertums (1803) 
Xijs's Les engines dii droit tntetnafional 
(ISflO) and TTalkei s Uiitory of the Lair of 
nations il899) belong to the end of the last 
century. They were followed by Tavlor’s 
Origin and Qroiifh of Intn nationnl Public 
Laic (London, 1901) 

The subject of ancient iDternafiOD.il law 
has been continuing to demand the .attention 
of scholars In 1901 was published at Bonn 
a specialized study. Antikes VorUcitcclif, 
with special reference to the age of Polybins 
bv Bender Three books cams ont jd 1907, 
namely, Raeder’s L’ Arbitrage _ rntcniafwnal 
chez les Hellenes (Leipzig) Hitzig’s Altgrt- 
cchiseJie Slaat^icrtracge tiebcr PecJitshilfe 


* Laurent repre'^ents the traditiona’ pcw when 
he flechres that there was no in*em3ti^l Jaw 
in the aneient world As the norld-monarcby is said 

Stove heS til. nl-ai of 

not riMit rognhted loleroational relations, m 
international law. it is allesed could not ro^.bly 
crow. Cvhiehowskv strongly repuaiates this 
judgment of Laurent's (pp 10- 10-3). 


(Zurich) ; and Cybicliowsky’s Das Anlilc 
Voella rechi. 

This last brochure deals with the Egyp- 
tians, the Israelitics, the Babyloniaus and 
Assyrians, the Greeks and (ho Romans. The 
author’s material is derived from two 
sources : (1) treaty and (2) custom. He lias 
thus been able to keep to the strictly 
positive side of law. 

Cybichowsky's judgment on the oncient 
world is worth quoting in view of tho pre- 
valent sceptical attitudes, “rragmentary is 
the information,'' says lie, “about ancient 
international law that h.is come down to us, 
bot it docs not fail to convince us that the 
wealth of international legal forms even in 
those remote times was astonishingly great.” 
JIo Tneatioos Die fact that 1500 years before 
the Christian era a diplomatic world-language 
was ID nse in the sphere of civilired state® 
fills was the Babylonmn lEIe points out 
aLo that in the third-sixth century B C. 
politic.'i! conflicts between states were sub- 
mitted to trial and decision by international 
arbitration conrfs. eg. la Greece. 

Bex’s sio I'ciolution dn droit dcs 
gens (1910) i« like Xys’s a contribution to 
the general aspects Pbilippson’s Inlerna- 
iional Lan and ciistoiii of Ancient Greece 
and lionie (1911) is, pethap®, the only 
comprehensive work in English 

Two specialized treatises have come out 
in 1913 One is Lehmann's Ziiwi aligriechis- 
chen Knegs-und Bcutciecht (Heidelberg) 
dealing with the war and booty laws of 
Greece. The other book deals with the 
treaties between states m Rome and is called 
Inipciiian Romaniim, Yol I. Slaatsiciliacgc 
and Ptrirags terhaelfuisse (Leipzig) 

In the light of these recent researches* 
it will have to be admitted that the general 
tevt-books on intern.atinnal law snch as are 
in uce in universitieA ho-ie not yet iiaderg,onc 
the reconstruction that is due. And in any 
ca'-e the prejudices of scholars and laymen 
rest on uuhtiitorical foundations 


* This histoTiail survey of modern studies in the 
intcinational law of ancient Europe is ha«ed on 
Fnedrioh Roliland, Mueller-Jochmus and Cyli- 
chowsty. 

A frenth author (Belgian ?) who has taken 
special interest in the history of the theory and 
practice of lofernafiona? Jaw IS A’ vs. Ae Droi! de 
Guerre et les iiiecin-nirS de Grolius (18*^2) and 
Les Onqtncs du dtoU inlemafional (ISOO) arc 
some of iu-<well known publications (Pdris and 
Binsseh). But these worts are oat of print. 
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T he second half of the Eighteenth Century 
saw a revolution in India's history The 
country changed her masters. Bat tt careful 
historian can see and clearly distingnish for 
us the different stages by which this great 
transition was effected , it was not one 
simple and single event. 

Under Clive there was for Bengal the 
period of conquest, pure and simple, with 
just Che minimum amount of financial super- 
vision by the English necessary for providing 
the smews of war But the battle of Buvar 
removed the last threat of foreign invasion, 
and thereaftei began the period of pacifica- 
tion and experiment in administration, to which 
Clive’s second governorship and the tenure 
of Warren Hastings were devoted But 
Hastings did his wort so thoroughly that, 
at the end of his career in India, the British 
Government was prepared to* embark on the 
planting of laws and institutions in our midst 
When Cornwallis .appeared on the scene, the 
age of conquest bad passed away and tb.at of 
legislation bad begun. The aim of onr British 
rulers to make their rule durable and bene- 
ficent is clearly seen — for the first time — in 
the actirities of Sir William Jones to be 
described in this paper , the British occn- 
pation of India was not meant to be a passing 
blast. 

Sii William Jones, the founder of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, is honoured 
throughout the scholarly world as the father 
of Oriental studies As a judge of the 
Supreme Court and President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in one person, he cheri- 
shed the lofty ambition of becoming the 
Indian Justinian He wrote to a friend in 
1786- 

“JIv great object, at which I Jiave long been 
labo'iTiDS, is to give our country a complete dinst 
of 51'ndu and Jlusalman :aw. I have envied 
myself by excessive care to read the oldest Sanskrit 
law hooks with the help of a Icose Persian 
paraphrase , aad I have begun a translahon of 
Manu into Koglish ; the be^st Arabian law-tract, 
I translated last year. What I can possibly perform 
alone. I will by God’s blessing perform ; and I 
would write on the subject to the Minister, 


Chanccflor, the Board of Control, and tiie Directors, 
if I were not apprehensive tint they who know 
the world, but do not fully know me, would think 
that f expected some advantage cither of fame or 
patronage, by purposing to be made the lustinian 
of India Whereas I am conscious of desiring 
no advantage, but the pleasure of doing general 
good.” 

By his mastery of Sanskrit .and Arabic, 
added to bis legal ti.aining in England, he 
was enunenlly fitted for this work, llo there- 
fore took bis great task in band without 
delay and addressed the following letter to 
the Govomor-Geuernl. Lord Cornwallis, lu 
the beginning of 17Sb, fully describing the 
nature of the UDdert.ak*]Dg ; 

"It has long been my wish to address the 
Ooveromeol of the British dominions m India on 
the adnunistratioD of justice among the natives of 
Bengal and Bihar a subject of equal importence 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Cotirt 
at Calcutta, where the judges are required bv the 
legislature to decide controversies between Hmau 
anti Muharomadan parties, according to. their 
respective laws of contracts, and ol succession to 
property • Nothing indeed csould he more obviously 
just than to determine pnvato contests according 
to those laws, which the parties themselves had 
ever considered as the rules of their conduct and 
eogagements lu cmi life . nor could anything 
wiser, th.an. by a legislative act. to assure the 
llmda and llusalman subjects of Great Brilam, 
that the pnvate law s which they severally held 
sscred, and a violation of which they \vould L.ave 
thought the most grievous oppression, should not 
be superseded by a new system of. which they 
could have no knowledge, and which they must 
have considered as imposed on them by a spirit 
of rigour and intolerance— Tlie Hindu and Musal- 
man laws are locked up for the most part, m two 
veiy difficult languages. Sanskrit and Arabic, which 
tew Europeaos will ever learn, because neither . of 
them leads to any advantage in worldly pursuits : 
and if we give judgment only fiom the opinions 
of the native Lawyers and schol.ars, we can never 
be Bure. that we have not been deceived bj 
them— 

“If we had a complete digest of Hindu, and 
Mohammi^D Jaws, after the model of Justinian f. 
inestimable pandects, compiled by the most learned 
of the native l.a\vj’er«. with an accurate verKit 
t?anatetK)& of it into Enciish ; and if copies of the 
work were deposited m the proper offices of the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat. and of the Snpreine Court, 
that they might occasionally he consulted as a 
standard of justice, we should rarely be at .i lo«s 
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upon the subiect of the work which he, h^s under- 
taken of suponntendinK the compilation of the 
ihsest of Ilinuu and .Uahammadan Law, in the 
lOut^e of which Sir William rocommenued to 
him in the stronirC'^t manner, the addition of a 
person nametl Ja^annath Tarka-jianch mm to 
tJiose already cinplovwl This man is much 
a.ivanced in jears. bat his opinions leamins 
and abilities are held m tho highest 
%enention and respect by all ranks of people, 
ami the work will derive infinite credit and 
autliority both from the anneiafion of his name 
as a compiler, acd from his assistance. 

The Governor General further informs the Bo.ird 
til it bir W'ilham Tones recommended a salary of Us 
.'i'Xt per month, to be allowed to Jasranmth 
Tarka-panchanan, and Ils WJ to hia assistants 
Agreed to. and ordered accordinaly.*’* 

By tho end of 1 1*^*2 Sir William placed 
before the Ho.irJ the first fruits of his 
rnfiuirios in India concerning the Hindu and 
IMuhammadan laus, in the following letter: 

“I shall be much obliged if you will 
present in my name to tho Governor Gcoeral 
the first fruits of my enquiries in India 
concerning the laws of the Musalnians and 
Hindus , the Arabic original having been 
printed before the Digest was undertaken. I 
have printed also tho translation and comment 
at my own expense Xe\t summer vacation 
ivill, I trust, giro me leisure to finish mr 
transcript of the Dhannn'^hQstra which I 
will have tho pleasure of transmitting to 
you. The whole Digest is completed by tho 
pandits \ery much to my vatisfactioo and 
they are all discharged except «arvari**’ .and 
RadhaRant.!, whoso assistance I still find 
necessary in collecting .and explaining six 
largo volumes m folio.” (Gth Xovcrolicr. 
1792 ).+t 

True to his expectations. Sir William 
submitted to the GororDment on f)tb June 
1793*** his manuscript translation of llie 
.l/nnoin Dhnrma-shaslra, or tlie Institutes 
of llindn Law compiled by Manu, (which 
was published by the Government in February 
next). It wa.s his hope that two more 
vacations would enable him to complete the 
Digest with na Introductory Discourse. 

But it was ordained otJierwise. Sir 1 X 1111001 
.lones died on fi7tli April 1794. By his death 
the public lost a tmnslation, from his pen, 
of the Digest which lio had gratmtousl.v under- 
taken as a work of national honour and utility, 

, rnhli‘ 22 Ausii't ITSS, Jfa 25. 

This was an Knshvh version ofthc.Aralic 
text of ffi‘’ c'irrtjiy/riA Or ^lahamnia Ian Law of 
Inhcrtlanoc. 

•• Salbnr Tewans s-alary was fixed ai Iks 2C"* 
a inonlh. 

•I ' JSiliie FrxioJi^. 9 Novoait'or 1792. No. SO. 
/’uWi'* 11 June 17.1.1, Xa 9. 


andtlieintroductorydiscoursefor which he liad 
prepared curious and .ample niateiials. But 
his benevolent intentions were not to romaiu 
unfulfilled. Actuated by a laudable public 
spirit and hope of distincfiou, Mr. H T. 
CoJebroolc, Judge ol (he Zils Court of 
Mirzapur. at the instance of Sir John Shore 
immediately iindeitook to complete the 
English tr.m'ilation of the Digest of Hindu 
Law on Contracts and Succession, and w.a3 
able to perform (lie task in little more than 
two years Dec 1799), for which he was 
given an hoaonirinm 0 / Rs lo.OOO by 
Goverunicnt'* 

The following tr.msl.ition of the Preface 
written bv the Hindu compilers of the 
Digest will be of interest to the modern 
reader 


Having saluted the Ihiler of Gods, the Lmtl of 
Beings, and the King of Djagers, Lord of Ihrtae 
Classes, ilie Daughter of tho King of .Mounkims. 
the venerable Sage.*, and the reverend Anthers 
of Books. 1. JAG.ANXATilA. Son of Rudra. by 
■.ominand of the Protectors of the land, compile 
this book, intillod. Tfie *>« o^eonlroiersial li 
perspicuous. d.lTa5.ive, with its isbnds and gem®, 
pleasing to the rrmoes and tlie learned 

"What IS my intellect, a cra/y t«it. compared 
n »th the sacred code, that perdoiu oc&ia y Tfio 
favour of the Supreme Ruler is my sols refuge, 
m traversing that ooon. with this cpo/y vessel. 

•The leametl Radtuvkanta Qaneshpras.ad, of fiim 
and spotless, mind, itammohan Ramnidhi Ghan.-)-. 
sbyaina. and Oaogadhar, a league of assiduous 
pupils, must effect the completion of this work. 
wLith shall eratifv the mmds of princes --of this 1 
have n&quc<tiooed ecrlainty 

■Zuiharking on rJiips, often do men undaunted 
traverse the perilous deep, aided by long cables 
and impelled by propitious gales. 

'Having viewed ilic title of loans, and the rest 
as promulged by wise legislators, in codes of laws, 
and as expounded by former intefjigent authors ; 

'And havung meditated their obscure pass.iges , 
with the lessons of venerable teachers, tho whole 
IS now dehvered by ni'-’V 


• AtWi'" G>/i l> Feby. 1797. No. 19 
+ iltmotn- of Vif Life, Jlrttiuyt and Corrcs‘ 
liondeiice of Sn William Jones, by liOrdTeigii- 
inouth (ISOo). 11 '571-72. 

From various dige.sts. and from commentan'e® 
on the ic'ititates of law, the rres^nt Digest his 
l>cencomt'iled and IhcveneiaUo author, Jagannatln 
Jias added a topioua commentary, sometimes 
indeed pursuin.; frivolous diviuisitions. but alw.ays 
(nUy explaining the various interpretations of 

which the text is suseeptiUe .\mnng modern 

digests the most remarkable are the I’lniimara- 
»rlu, complied by orvler of Mr. Hastings : the 
Vira'Ie^raruma. toinpijed at tJie request of bir 
AViUiam Jones, by Sarvoni-trivedi. a lawyer of 
Mithila. and tlie Ihvli-than'Kiniara, Iv 
Jagannalln. which is now traaskii-'d."— H T. 
Coletirooko'a I'rcface to the DigO't of ilmdii l.aw-, 
on Contracts and buoccssioas. 
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ilifiiorto Avo iiave sai'I notliiriK aboat the 
"reat Bandit Jasannath Tarka-panchanan, who 
did the real work of coaipilloK the Digest of 
Hindu Law. He was born at Tribeoi in 
IfiOii. when liis father Kudradeb Tarlabagisfi 
was aged CC. -Tagannatli gave promise of 
genius at an early age and, while yet a lad 
in his toons, became a remarkable logician 
For his uniivalled knowledge of Hindu law 
tie was often consulted by men like IVarren 
Ha^tings, Shore, andJIariogtonfSoeond Julge of 
tlie Sadar Diwaniand Nizaraat Adilats) He was 
held in respect by the iiigficst Hindu nobles of 
the time.wlio granted him rent-free lands for 
his support Ills memory was wonderful and 
many stories are still tofd of his unfailing 
accuracy in romerabenng what he had once 
heard He was the author of several books among 
which liamc/inrif, a Sanskrit drama, deserves 
mention Jagannatb adorned the Sai-fca courtlof 
Pandits maintained by llaharajah Navakrislma, 
tiie Political Banyan of the Baglish Bast 
fndia Company and the founder of tbe 
Sovabazar fiaj family in Calcutta, who«e home 
was the favourite resort of men of learoiog. 
NavakrUhna gave a ‘taluq yielding a decent 
income and also the cost of erecting his bouse. 
The ilaharajah had made to the pacdita very 
rich offer, namely, (that] of a zaiaiodari 
yielding a lakh ot Rupees a year, but the 
pandit decheed it oo the ground that nebes 
were demoralizing and bis doscendaots, if 
they were •wealthy, would not care for 
learning and would give themsehes up to 
lu\ury. A smaller gift he accepted It was 
through the Maharajah s iniluence that he 
was appointed by Government as the Court 
Paudit and Compiler of Hindu Law. ’* 

1 shall conclude this paper by quoting a 
petition of Pandit Jaganoath Tarka-pancliauan 
to Governor-General Shoie which f have 
found among tlie Homs Department Records 
of ffte fjuvtjnriWewf uif 2^ 

IS interesting reading and gives us an 
idea of tbe e'^tent to which he shared in 
'the compilation of the Digest of Hindu 
Law — 

That when Mr Hastiocs desired yonr 
petitioner by Maharajah Rajballabh to dicest the 
liindii Law vonr petitioner was not agreed to do 
iL Then Mr. Hastiass desired RansROpaJ Njay- 
alankar. etc. eleven pandits of Nadis to do it 
which thev completed m thre“ years, and trans- 
Dii'ted to Eotrland but the Oentlemen thereof on 
perusiuff It disapproved bec-ausc which were not 
explicitly compiled, since which ilr- Shore intor- - 

• N- N. Ghose’s Memoiys of Mafiamja Nuh- 
kissen BnhndnT, p 185. 


raed y^f petitioner the said disapprovinz of this 
uwCTt of the Hindu Law which the said eleven 
^ndits had after great pains colmpleted, also 
petitioner to do and deliver it to Sir 
William^ Jones. Kt. From your petitioner’s 
observation on the continuance of the said 
eleven pandits’ salary after tho book is already 
MisJied, hoping tiiat your Lordship mil also 
M 80 favourable to your petitioner as to permit 
JUS salars' to bo continued to him for ever accord- 
iDgly. on these consideration your petitioner was 
agreed to do it. and, compiled the boot in 600 
leaves which costed him an abundance of labour 
in completing it. which would be duly perceived 
to your liOrdship's wisdom if the book is properlv 
tmosiated. Vour petitioner finished and delis'cr^ 
the book to Sir William Jones, Kt. in the month 
of February last since which the salary, which 
sias allowed by your Lordshio to your petitioner 
IS discontinued In consequence of v'hich your 
iwlilioner most submissively begs leave to represent 
that formerly your petitioner was capable of 
subsi^hog hiiDseJf. famiiy and pupil®, etc. and iias 
DOW no such ability as to find food for him«elf 
an 1 a nuiiierous family and likewise on the 2 Jad 
August I7b3 your fiorddup was pleased to honour 
your psuiiooer with a beetle meaning to be conti- 
nuM in the Hoa’ble Compiny's service, whicJt 
loduccd roar psntjooer to implore the humanity 
of your Lord^bio to be so gracious as to cider the 
salary to be ejotmued to him that through which 
he may bo enabled to subsist himself and a 
numerous family m this bis old age-”* 

Tbe Government of Bengal considered his 
case favourably and he was granted a pension 
of Rs 300 per month to the time of his deatli, 
as CIO be Seen from the following — 

Oa our Proceedings of the anaeired date 
[ lUh Jany. ] a petition IS recorded from Jagan- 
natb Sbanna, the oldest Pandit in Bengal, and a 
man of gr<^t learning and of most respectable 
character ife represented that although he singly 
comoleted the Dispst of the Hindu Law, and 
delivered it to Sir M’lUiam Jones, his salary was 
discontinued from the penod of the completion of 
the work yet the pandits (eleven in number) who. 

IQ Mr Hastings’s Government, prepared the first 
Digest were still in the enjoyment of the pensions, 
granted Uiem on that occasion and he sohated lu 
continuance of his allowance for the support of 
himself and his family. 

“ta considciation of the very favourable testi- 
monies 'we fiave received, of the petitioner, his 
great age. and numerous family, wo have granted 
him a pension of Rs 300 per mensem, but it is 
not to be continued after lus death to his family 
or descendants ” t 

Jagaunath's unrivalled intellectual powers 
remained unimpaired to the last day of liis 
life He passed away in 1806 at the 
patriarchal age of III, leaving three sou'?. 
Kalidas, Enshnachandra and Ramnidhi. HU 
graudsoD Ghanashyama kept up the family 
tradition of Sanskrit Jeaming. 

• Piiblic Cbufullation 11 Janv. 1795, No H > 

t Tjttler to the Court of Direelor^- 

dated Fort u’liham 29th January, 1793, paras 50-5*. 
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rpHE author has arrived at five conclusioas re- 
- 1 - gardms Indha education which may ba sum- 
marised thu3 • (1) Eiglish education has done 
far less tor Indian culture than for the materia! 
and political progress of India (i) the sympatnetie 
application of critical and scientific msth-Kis to 
Indian life and thought, and the adoption of a 
“Western” attitude of mind, must precede the 
fusion of East and 'West that Indu’s wisest mmds 
desira (3) Indian personality and religion as a 
whole will not intimately be affected by any 
education which is not animated by religion, hut 
if that education is to ba progressive, the religion 
must be more vital than those oa which they 
depend for sanction t4t Higher education in India 
depends for warmth and colour, vitality and 
response to communal aspirations, on ttie measure 
of Its freedom from the control and direction of 
any form of OwernmSnL whether Induo or 
alien. But for the better education of the masses, 
a vigorous initiativo must be taken, and a financial 
policy presoribed by the Goveromsat (5> English 
educational work so India will be more deeply 
appreciated and more fruitful, when it u not 
associated officially with an alien GovemmsaL 
The above summary ts talrcn from the intro- 
dnctiOQ, which ooncams an interestio;; confession 
'T saw an educational bureaucracy at its best. But 
“I was convinced, on ny return, that Eoslisb 
schools and universities, with all their anomalies 
and lack of arrangement, possessed the vital spark 
so sadly lacKiog in the precise systems of Germany 
and India., And I felt surprised and sorry that 
in an official atmosphere, I had grown so verj" 
UD-Eaarli?,h.” 

This is further elucidated in the chanter on 
the .State Control of Eluiation. The English 
official in India gradaally forgot “bow very uo- 
EoclUh, and for an Eushshman, daugcroas and 
misleadiug a state controlled system of educntion 
ran be.” The Govcninient Control invofTes cenfra- 
lisatiQD, unifortnity, a rigid insistence on 
rules and regulations. The ideal niodu 
teacher, the guru, is subject to no external 
control. It 19 a lofty and inspiring ideal, but 
an educ.ational official can never be converted into 
an ideal form. ‘ One has only to try to imagine 
an English punho school or Oxford Cniversity 
completely bureaucratised to realise the withering 
influence of state control and initiative —“The 
master enmeshed m the net work of our Indian 
system works with code in hand For him. there 
19 no unwntfea law or tradition. There are 
“returns” to be submitted penodioally, regulations 
to be followed, oianinaiions in which a percentage 
of passes is to be obtained, and an inspector, more 

• Tirr Edccctiov or Ixpia ; hj Arthur Mi^heer, 
C I K.. I^aU Dirtfior of Pubh'- Tnsiruettan, 
Cfotral Prnnnct* India, Fnbcr <f Omjtr, London. 
192n. 1)}. JOC. JYiee lO-Od. 


regular in his visitations th.sn famine or pl.aguG 
who. in the course of a few minutes, must be 
convinced that no rule has been broken and that 
soai“thmi nrashua! has been done. It is hard to 
imag.ne a Thnag. Arnold, or Sanderson thrown up 
^ such a swstem It will not produce a Saulcara, 
Kaoir or Tsgire m India*— The min who is 
nativ.cd is the ' window-dresser” well versed in the 
rules and the personal idiosvncrasies of the 
inspector, and regarding his pupils as units in a 
pereeutige suhemo rather than as living personaliti- 
es” Thus “the system affords no chance of 
persoualtty commg into play as an cdneational 
(actor It is terribly rare to see a real 
live mio at work lu an Indian schoolroom.” 
Tne man who is still in a living ember 
has to remembsr that controversial subjects, 
particularly religion. nalitics. and social 
affiirs. are debarred Wnat constitutes the real 
self must remain outside the school “I'lie student 
meanwhile, thinking outside school of little else 
but politics or religion, is inclined to resent re- 
ferences to such subjects in school, as en'’roaohing 
on ume required for examination subjects, and 
suspects the teacher who veulures to defend n 
governmeut measure ns a hypocrite and the man 
who ventures to criticiso it as a spy. Uc is as 
aocoosmous as his master of any direct personal 
contact” The atitbonbes have tailed to under- 
stand that ID education the teacher’s personality 
is the supremely important factor and that system 
must be subordinated to personality, not vice versa, 
and secondly, that education is not compartmeutal. 
but a living whole. “To any life that is quite 
dearly based on renunciation .sucl influenced by 
strong personal (eeUeg, India, and piriicularly the 
Indian student pays real and effective homage ” 
Slate Control must be restneted to educational 
defects, but it must not restrict the scope and 
aim of institutions, and recognition and 
state aid mast depend on the consistency of 
the loshtution’o aims and methods wuli the 
welfare of the State and of the pupils, not on 
compliance with any code or adoption of any 
course. 

The author, with his long experience . 
of ladian education, has delivered some 'hoof’- 
truths’ which are not usuilly adraittoi! b> 
ths bureaucracy. Hero are a few of them : ‘That 
our higher schools and colleges prepare for an 

obviously limited number of ‘vocations’ is due 

to no fault of the educational authontics, I nt to 
the abseooe of other "vorations” providing a bring 
for 'a large number of trained men”. • die 
predonunaoce of examinations to whuh so mu-li 
attention has been drawn, often by English critics 
- who owe their succras in such ciammatioas .Sad fn 
the assiduity with which they have b«cn prcparwl 
for thew. TJiere is no country whi.h ha? so far 
diacovered a liarmless substitute for tins necessary 
‘enl-” There had been times not long bc/oie 
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^lion inbrpcfora and dirpctOM hid been warned A really demoerafic form of Govcniinent in tlie 
nv poli(.e olucial3_ or. hara«‘>c<l licads of distnew of Western •w*n‘iC is iinpo^jihle wiihuut nus-» oduea- 
ortsamsaUnns for pliysiial (raiuintr fion. "The masses of India will butoine, iti the 
and aiiii, moro zealouslr and clTectiveJy earned WeRtem sense, roliticallv minded only when a 
out than the Sanctioned departmental exemaps, real ami i»ervasi\e kmd of education has coniplete- 
HLd / worth wnlchioff” as liaMPSt ticiliapa a ly altered their menUl lUtHude and cisen them 
'liohiical" . or ‘ auas'-iniUhuy” MitmUCAtioe— »hat anew outlook on life.” "f’leoci.inaid wi'h the 
was more lusUy a^sailahlo was the Bjstem winch dtRicuUies of phrsical exiitcDce, p.is»iynafelj 
hro'ifflit hulier education into utiheilfhy contact attached fo their holdms®. thev are re-cutlul of 
witli the offlcul world and conserW sihnol- inteiferencc or oppiession hut ludifTerent to anj 
imsters into seciet (and remarkably inelTecbvc) larser I'^^ups kivc religion ” ‘Till the proUem of 
agents of tlio police -the atmo'phete was Emli Indu’.s illiteracy ins been moic pnictic-allv fat-d 
that anv reference to the potential military creat- it ts useless to oxpectmthe niassesaay widespread 
pe's of India or anv insistence on the trainiiic suMantial chansre of industrial outlook” ’The 

of Indm^s with a view to ensutintr the military or political tr.iioiuB of tho mas^es has haidly beKun- 

nual Self-siifTiaency of their country would have lu tunes of octmomic distress tliey are clay in 
been recarded with real Ru«picion'’ the hands of astute iwlitiuans, and at other times 

ReRirdicB the vexed question of fifodents and thev are stubl-orn rock A population tint is 

poiitii.5, the auihor ^oem8 to favour the DRht view mamly. and as regards Us women ainioat wholly 
lUt students should not be kept in BUssca'-es illiterate o,irnot p-o\Kleaa eleitoTafcin the tVe-fern 
hut chould inr their own pood I>p lutercsted prac- sen«e No politician has as yet faci\l ivsoluiely 
licallj 111 pohdeal questions Education must be the finaciiat saenhee that tlio ectdhlii.l)nipiit of 
vtUI and pr etical. mtomh wnfh all sides of life hteraiy would involve Ifut possihlv the change 
not least the political side Racial hatred and >n outlook and attitude tliat education alone can 
nierhid chiuvioi«m should at the same time be bnns inav not lean e«cnti3l fonditfon of the 
avoided. 'Aetivitv la some form or other a senso pjhry that India left to bersolf will dcn<e” 
of reality, work to winch the whole personally Indus pcrentul wealth is rnimrasurabie, cut 
con respond. IS essential to his. to the students the masses of tuc population, left m ahj«nial 
alfitnato falvatlon wheu there is no vision tho rfiBoranco aod Iividb rn a world ceotunes whiad 
people pcnsli. And the vision inspired ij' our the niwdein rationalistic and malerialisiio economic 
schools and collecres 18 not yet so opoealyptcc and world fi^re l^rn an obstacle to ererj' sWf 
eathralhDit ns the dream world of po itician*” of advance India, as a whole, is not oiBanped 
Tae polttfeal effect of moderate politWars for the prodticiwn of rraterw] wea'th, Aniiimal 
"is now but slisht and likely to become slitthter” diaiacteiistics and the social scstem cpcoura?u the 
The patriots ‘apnieci.ate ocly the ro.'»»erialisfie j.roservation ol tiaiitional ideas . rntlier than the 
results of science and have never lioen tanuht us concentration of cnirjiy on raisins the tiuteiiai 
metlii^s or their fiso Reavee" The moderafes standard of linne Uut the fact that m India the 
"arc without the characteristics that India asks twentieth and hrst centuries are 
of politic*.! leaders to day. boldness that fears not another must cot blind us (o the projflhilny that 
even ridicule hatred uf caution and cpmpronii«e the twcDtuth century, in so far as it huks up a 
a b’ur.t directness that, can pass for saiothness and 'erv ‘mall biit enerceac section of India w ith a 
0 bind belief in the greatness of Indian life and very laitre and pushma world outside India, will 
charafter Study independence is oot a common eventuallv fnumph oyer the first centuiy.repiesen- 


product of our collepeg No one is more sensitive 
to opinion and more teadv to follow the ma)nnty 
thai the student. This timidify is overcome when 
love of country pisses into hatred of foreigner as 
when religion approaches fanaucisra ” 

In the author’s opinion the political education 
of the educated cliS'®s. as .apart from (he masses 
13 burly complete ‘Politics have had a long start 
and in resi'onse (o a very real demand our msfitu 
boss have proved not merely capaWc adminis- 
trators I'Ut men csp.ihlcof creating. Bodersiaudinff 
and handling a political situation. A tape of leader 
has emergjil corapetent to mould and use pnWic 
opimoa.” "India once left free to its own dovices 


(ed as It is bj masses iliat aro ly natuie aintthetic 
and wai'ing to I e pushed rather than truculeiiily 
deteroiimd to oppose” Tlut much of the Indiiin 
ilorcsi IS due to Uck of remuncratiac eiup'oyinent 
for ( 1.0 cdus.ateil middle rlisses and to the piC'‘u/e 
on the land of the uneducated masses is a timh 
so wnfeJy reccppiscd th.it a meie relorenio to it 
IS sufficient Noaeitheiess, theie has been some 
economic pjogres^ Nut only his industrial life 
been qnickened and esiMtcled, there is a substan- 
tial increase in the LUmler of Indian directors, 
directing managers, and business couivrns 
small and great hnanced by Indians” ' It 
'reocaiipation in ilie pciiilical 
que»tion5 that prevents educated 


may yet woik out politically its own salvation. 3®^ social que»tion5 th^t prevents, educated 
Some form of enlightenol autocracy suited to the lodia from making her lull contnbution to the 
ne^^dg and circu nstancej of India may be ex- ecOTomic advance of intlia • the primrc'e path of 
cogitited” "It ivoiilA not be safe to predicta toti.tcai ngitation I is j net only inoro jle.ie.aiit but 
de itli of arclipecte and ma'oris for r,'constmction apparently more poluiuil ih m the steep and thorny 
of tiie citadel (of Britieh luW when captured Tne l»ayof industrial progn-ss.” 

swarm of bees now roueed to aggi^MOT bv the The whole ca^e for mass education has l^ecn 
smoke aid dm of the intruding W.st may well put in Ho following postage- n.liil^l 

iiic‘Ka ‘0 ihe woild -i f-upidy of sweptnc>-s and light, economic, and cultural adi.ance of India d-nends 
The situitioa as mterprefed by tim Indiao polity iaigely and a type of elem-ntarr (duc^ion'^hat 
does cot ns jot call for an c.ahil ilion of lliesc willcisure, wnhiu a measiiralle^tiPiiod of time. 
qu.Jrtics Cut the methods and aims norsned m a ^asdJtd of literacy la the ihdnstrnUnd sgrt- 
calcaihted. if earned cultural population sjmil.ir to that which preinds 
far enoogu. to proouco luem iatlto most advanced jurta of Europe, and ttal 
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will so aUer iheir outloolc oa life as toen.iWo them 
to co-operate inteltigeativ with the Ooveratnent, 
to assist in the or.jams'ition of India for the pro- 
diiftion of wealth, to derive a higher and more 
raiionaJ kind of enjoyment fmm tlicir indigenous 
''ultiire and to connect their culture more closely 
with iciftils of morality and social service. Even 
those who move uneasily in so rarefied an atm-js- 
phere of aims and aspirations are forced to admit 
that increase in literacy increases the comfort and 
convenience of the proletarut and makes them 
easier to control and goaern. If u merely protects 
them from the extortionate suliordinates of the 
Government ratiwayoffi uilworldaod from the wil« 
of the moneylender it is so much to the good. If 
It onlv instils the most rudimentary ideas o! 
hvgiene and ensures a larger and more 
inteJIirront resdiDg public lot the pamphlets of the 
aariciiliural and co-operative credit departments 
it is adding to material happiness If it exposes 
the villager to the dishonesty of. an un'icrtipolous 
press, it gives him alao the ability to read both 
sides of a case and makes him less dependent on and 
susceptible to the oratory of penpitetio agiutors. 
If it tends to make him discontended with his lot 
and anxious for clerical and sedentarj' occnpatioo 
in towns, aiich di'conteni is not so obstructive 
or unraanageablo as the restlessness of illiterate 
frontier tribes or the fury born of superstitious 
ig'iorsnee that majat any time lo any pan of India 
tT-jna.'orraition a town or riDige ioto pindemooium. 
It IS pleasanter and cheaper to mould a literate 
ropnlation by appropriate and intelligent methods 
of education than to suppress an illetcrate mob by 
macinoo gnna.” 

In the very able account of the history of mass 
education in India, the author begins by pointing 
out the futility of “the foundamentally wrong 
thenrv of "Filtration." the belief in the gradual 
awahrenfng of a demand among the j/hferate 'after 
the literate castes had received higher education” 
and his conclusions a\i 11 appear from the following 
estacts. ” " No substantial advance will be possible 
until funds on a very large scale have deBoitely 
been secured and earinarliw for the purpose, and 
until responsibility for mining these funds has 
finally been attached either to the provindidl govern- 
ment or to the local bodies or m a fixed piopoitioo 
to ^aeli of thi’se two classes of authonty •• The 
reed for a difinite financial policy on which to 
base steady and determined progress towards 
universal compulsion cannot be urged too strongly. 
India js too poor to afford anv further extension 
based solev or maintv on the present wasteful 
voluntary system -The first step towards a 
financial policy for eorarulsion must be the 
acceptance by each proMDCial governracDt of 
financial responsibiiifv for a certain ratnimun) of 
education wthin each local board area. -Our 
general conclusion as regards mass education is 
that It has reached a stage where wastefulness 
and stenlity can be avoided crl? by a resolnte 
policy directed lowaids the steady extension of 
compulsory eduraiicn'-Tha fia.incHl rroolem js 
not iKing i-q'iais'ly faced, and provincial Government 
have not .i'Sum“d the re-.T>onsibi'ity which few 
local bodies are prepared to as-ume ” 

Iho chapier dealing with " Education and the 
Horn*-” is fqiMtIy full of useful information and 
CQ'idlv depressing *o pUiforin entliu>u--its who 
are guided more by sentiment than facts 
and fikuies. It is only m the more restricted sphere 


of secondary and collegtaie education that subs- 
tantul advance is to be found In secondary f-'inate 
education, tne ninubers, through small, represent 
an iucreasa of SU percent , the corresponding 
increase in collegiate female education being 5U 
per cent But when we ome to primary Eiiication 
and work lu the smaller towns and rural parts we 
find "apathy in the public, and somelluug like 
despair in the workers. " First among the reasons 
for the almost de»p®rate condifion of mass femafe 
education is the difficulty of staff. “The General 
conditions of Mofussil life and the Indian 
attitude towards professional unmarried women 
are sucli that life for such unmarried women 
as are dvailable is usually intolerable and 
often gives rise to scandal, if nothing worse”. Then 
‘the Indiaa parent, if he is to put up with all the 
jDCODvcDienee that women’s education after puberty 
involves, requires very good value for his money 
... . Women’s education too must be voc-ational •• -it 
I India ] demands accordingly for women every- 
thing that men require for their professional ’tife 
and very much more than men want for a bright 
and happy home life. And it must be imparted 
in such a way as to give a woman no taste for 
anything outside her home and no interest in 
aoy m 10 except her husband.” What gives cause 
for alatra is ' the excessive physical strain imposed 
on enls by requiring them Hie same mimber of 
subjects and the same st.andard m those subjects 
as »> required of bovs. This is parficnlariy tlis- 
astrous under the climatic bikI physiologio.il condi- 
tion that obtain in loiba”. Owing to variety of 
reo-soos connected wuh the habits and customs 
prevailing in Indian society, the cost of up keep of 
elementary girl’s schools is exessivelv heavy, and 
the results of the present large exreniture are ter- 
ribly small The removal of almost all the difficulties 
that female education has to contend amunst depend*, 
Id the author’s opinion, “on a oomolete thaoga tn 
the attitude of India ,15 a whole towards women 
For the complete apathy of all but tne educated 
classes towards women’s education the Rtrocture 
of the Hindu and Mahomedan social system is 
responsible, and it is this structure which makes 
the educated classes, despite their growing convic- 
tion of the need for educated women, such weak 

and UDiotelhsent supporters of the cause 

3farriage customs must be radicillr .reformed as 
a fiist condition of advance— Progress is impossible, 
so long as motherhood is accepted before the real 
fruits of education have begun to npen. The 
Hindu and Jlohomedao would must have also to 
adopt a more t lerant and helpful attitude towards 
the profe';siocal women Widows must no longer 
be regarded as domestic drudges, and the pp'-si- 
bility of useful work outside the Louse for such 
widows, or for those who wish to Txvstrone 

mairiase, must be admitted The additional 

expense iinposed. and embarassmeat caused by 
the seclusion of girls who have reached puberty 

is obvjons enongb ” The author is emjibatj- 

callv of opinion that all expenditure of public 
funds in elementary girl’s schools is a sheer 
waste of money, "and these miserably ineffective 
schools give constant score for scandal and bring 
the cause of education into disrepute -Every mrl 
who leaves school at in. after irregular attcnd-uice 
in badly taught clas-es, is using money sore’y 
needed elsewhere and giving education a tod 
nai-e,” 

Before passing on to the last topic with which ■■ 
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This bnD5s ns to (he possibility of Ihf co- 
exi'tpnce of two worlds, the real world of 
absolute v.alnes in iibich the comutonal life 
proceeds undisturbed, and the occupational world 
where idaas pos--es5cd of only relative value move 
indeed over the face of the waters but rinn’e its 
Riirface without reuetratinir its depth. Edacated 
India will mahe the best of both worlds, (hat from 
■vshieh it draws its means of livelihood and that 
from vhieh if draws what really makes life worth 
livitie The p'^litical functions of a seU-sjoverninjj 
dominion. lodiacan ffradually learn, but ‘It is when 
we take stock of India’s moral and spiritual 
capital, her scheme of ahsolota values, her social 
and ethical traditions and ideas, with which her 
‘■Trell-beins” in its truest sense is assomated. that 
we realise how essentially different it is from the 
corresponds? world of absolute values which 
comprehends in .a liwnst unity the Self-?ovemin? 
Dominions and the Mother _Cloontrr.” 

We are dealin? here with absolute values, with 
what is worth doin? for its own sata as opposed 
to what is done for some ulterior ohjecL Education 
aims not only at enablins tnea to live but at 
lielpin* them to live well that is, happilv -ff we 
follow the clerk homo from his office and 
watch his employment of his leisure, his search 
after happiness in his family or communal life, 
we shall find the Oriental, not the Occidental. 
It is not merely a chance froni professional attire 
iutoihe loin-cloth of domestic life Pmclicallvevei^- 
thin? js shed that has been arunired at s«eh cost 
from sfhcol and eolleee and contact with the 
Wesh ■^’estem roeihods may be employed for 
intersifrins or fadlitatin? (be pleasoros of the 
East. But oriental methods are never employed 
for the Attainment of happloess accordins to 
western ideas. "Our jzeneral contentioii has beon 
that edncationally. we have not yet made anv 
substantial contribution to India’s scheme of real 
values. When the educated Indian is nifi«t him- 
hclf. and in the domestic or communal cniovment 
of his leisure, ho shows the least trace of 
what our schools and collepes have civen him. 
Economically, professionally and politically be is 
to a large extent what we. not altogether conscious- 
ly, have made him IBut] we have not had time, for 
the roost part we have not had the desire, to make 
him at ease or at homo in the western world. We 
have sent him back, dissatisfied, to hisown world, 
which he enjoys the more keenly brause of its 
contrast with the una«similated West but which 
ho is unable to rationalise, or bring into licallhv 
contact with his economic or profession.al life, and 
with the outside world to which he is econo- 
mically and politically bound.” ‘•Gaverment edu- 
cation . has net captured the out works of Warn. 
Ilintliiism has bo doymas to l>e disturbed and can 
afford to lansh at “infidelity.” Its social system and 
caste life with all Us oblisations stand unshaken. 
The Indian student is no rokless iodivrdnilist, 
—in thousht and fanev he may 'be free, lo con- 
ilnrt he remains socially and domestically tied. 
He is the slave of public opinion m his college, 
caste and family and follows the most cteent 
crowd ....We have conveyed ideas and 
ideals and .which there is in the mass a eeoti- 
mental reaction. But we have cot given the indt- 
vidual the driving ixiwer to amly these ideas in 
the f.aco of opposition, or to force a channel for 
hi3 emotions through the mudheaps of prejodice 
and ignoranco with which the social system 


SDRonads the iatelligenfsia • — Me-aniyfaile we God 
an accpbince o: insincerity which, morally quite 
as much as intellectiully, is disastrous • The most 
eloquent at socitl reform conferences have allowed 
their infant daughters to bo married, refused 
luamose to childwidows, and voted against 
proposals for nusing the age of consent. Those 
who have thundered against class ..and race 
distinctions have support^ locally the exclusion of 
outcastes from village school and well. In all 
this there is no wilful hypocrisy. On the platform 
they enunciate in all sincerily senti-ments that 
are a real p-art of their educational apparatus and 
professional life But m their conduct they, are 
obeying forces that lie outside their professioo.al 
life and swav their whole personality.” 

The writer's opinion of the recent religious reform 
movements in Hinduism deserves mention m this 
ccnaectiOD “ -It would be a mistake to suppose 
that the recent reform movements which have been 
associated with Indian religions have, resulted 
from, or been accompanied by, a critical study 
of those reiigioDS. or that fhev ensure the moral 
and spintual progress of India on traditional and 
evolutionary lines It would not be unfair to say 
that tiiey have arisen out of a desire (o emulate the 
work of Cbnsiias missions and are inspired, 
partly by something of the spint iif Chnst, and 
partly by a purely eoiotional and uacitiaal Jove 
of what IS Indian and hatred of all that savours 
of the West On their higher side they repiesent 
a practical arsticisro. frmlfuJ of good works, 
which IS foond in the saints of all religions and 
IS specially characteristic of Christianity. On the 
lower side they represent a reactionary movement 
towaids the popular cults of India, and a desire 
to use tbeve cults for the e.TpulsioQ of a too 
aggressive West rather than to establish any 
positive scheme of social service.- -The result is 
that strange admixture of lofty mysticism and 
high ideals with demoralising subservience to 
populai prejudice which puzzfe so many observers 
of ihese religions reform movements ” 

It is recognised now that the personality . of 
India can find complete and joyful expression 
only in a hfe consistent with her spiritual and 
social traditions and heritage. “What India wants 
IS stoodardixation of what gives real value to life, 
right conceptions of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, to sweeten and vitalise the atmosphere 
of public life This can be achieved only if 
Universities help India to establish rational, not 
nienily emotional contact with her past, and to 
create standards, of truth end beauty from intelli- 
gent and svmpatbotic study of herpast and present. 
lUacnmated by western methods and stimulated 
by Western ideas " The Hindu cliaracter is 
deficient m eonative force, aluiWt abnormally 
developed on the emotional side and intellectually 
alert to follow a line of thought to its Icgu.al 
oDDclnsios. but strangely unable to cnticise the 
product of its thought or (o bring it into I'ne with 
tacts, k reluctance to identify God with morality, 
and a catholicity that fails to distinguish what is 
socially iLseful from what is socially obstructive, 
or wbat is intellectually true from what is f.alse, 
13 another characteristic of the Hindu mind. 

.What then is the remedy ? In the author’s 
opinion, it iies in the simultaneous development 
of cntical Spirit and eonative force, and the roofing 
of Indian ciiJinre cm the study of the Jndian 
classics, so that our schools and coUeges may no 
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Thf* present work * opens with a diseassion ot 
the fiindAmPDtal and raueh dehatetl queition aa to 
the nature of the twosuiission of impulse in Inc 
■■fcn'silivc” plant®, more espoeiallr Mmiosn Ptiiltea. 
In Chaps. K fc Ilf, the authorinarsltata liiscvnlence 
asninst the validity of the prevalent ineJianical or 
physical thoo-ie®. and m favour of the view that 
the transmission is a physiological P'oce'S. and ttot 
the iippiiisc tr.insiuiltod is not a liydrautie disiur- 
ivince but is a protop'a^niic excitation. The 
theories which he controverts are the hydrth 
mechapical tneorj of Ph’fTer and Uibci lanut and 
the more recent transpiration-current th.»ory of Kiu^ 
The hvdro-mechanii'al theory is taseij on the 
observation thst ininrv to the stem of iliinosa is 
only followed by fall of the leaf when there has 
b«n mado a cut sufficiently deep to penetrate the 
vascular tis--ue. causing tli-* escape of a drop of 
liquid. This escape of water is supposed to 
produce a indrauhe disturlviiice transmitted to the 
sensitive p'livinus. the mechanical disturbance thus 
produced c.Pisinff the fall of the leaf. The author 
points out tliat the emploimcut of violent stimulus 
ttiused by wound introduces numerous errois, aad 
that stimulation wn be t fleeted without mskinu 
anv Wound or cpuidj an eseape of sap. "O that no 
hi/drnultc diilurbi- cc is induced. 

The traii«oiratioii*current theorv is based on 
the observation that an impulse can travel fro**! 
one pie- e of stem of Mimosa to another piece with 
which It IS connected by a tube filled with water 
The theory is that some stimulatiog substance is 
produced in the wood when it is iojuiihI. and 
entering the fracspiration current, is comeyed to 
the IftsE which ic stimulates to movement In 
contmdi 'tion to Riecs's evoenments. the Japanese 
p\iQt phi'Moloffi't KoVetsu fiiuod oo transnussioo 
across the water mp The author Im earned out 
mimeipusandeareigllvcondiicted evpcnincnts on the 
siibjQct. which prove that there isdosihIi transmis- 
sion. He ibon takes up the question of the velocity 
of tran«inUsion. and points out that on this theon- 
the \eloi.;ty of transmission of excitation must be 
the Mme as that of the tmnspi'ratioii-cuireot but 
tins 1® not found to be the ca®e for while the 
velocity of the transpiration-curri'nt w aWit 185 
cm per minufe the rt{ocif.y of t^aD^^!fssIon of 
excitation mav be as liijrh as *’.400 cm Ac.iiu. the 
diiection of the trao'piration-currcot is normally 
upwards, whereas impulse travels both upwards 
and downward®. 

In Cliapt. IV is civen the positive c'ldenceon 
which the author lixs arrived at the conclusion 
that fracsnii®sion xn plant is exci*s(orv if is 
bntfiy that ho ha.® found it to be aflecled in the 
same manner as is the trarMni«sion in anmiat 
neiTc. by varmus forms of etpcrmiental treaimcnt. 
It IS shown that the polar action ''f a cou'iant 
electric current eliclt^ ilic fame n?spoD®e in loth 
p-ant and animal: when the current i® feeble, 
stimulation occur® only on KatbcHlo-make ■ with a 
«trorcer ciirroni. it occurs on Kathode-makeand on 
Atu-do break The matter is furilier develope«l m 
Ciisr* •If. where eruerimonrs are de«cnf«d. 
‘bciwmr that ilie M^locity of tran«mi'Sioc. in loth 
Mimo<% and. animal nerve, is incrva<nil ®nllim 
liimi-s liv a ri-e of ten pcraiiire and dimini-hed ly 

• Tit KmvHn ^iltchanism cf Piauls'. by SirJ. C. 
I1q®c I H 8. 

I’tilh'h»i1 by r/'cetran®. Green A Ca I.td. 
London, Calcutta * New Toik’ IWG 


a falL Farther tint, io both alike, transmission 
BUT be teuipnrsrily or permioeatly arrested hy 
some “physiologteal block”: fur lustance, by local 
coobng of a pirt of the structure through which 
the impulse has to trarcl, or by passing through 
It a constant electric cuirent (.electrotonic block) or 
by treating it with some poisonous solution. Again, 
it js shown in Coap V that over-stiomlation of a 
bighly excitable specimen of Miinoaa induces 
depression in the velocity of transmission, that is, 
fatigue” , and conver^el.v. that a sirong stimulus 
applied to a sluggish specimen raises tlie velocity, 
that IS * facilitation ” or "Bahnnng. ” All these 
phenomena prove the identity of the phj oio’ogicnl 
reactions of animal nerve and of the coiie-^pouding 
conducting tissue in the plant 

Tins identitv is strikingly shown in Chapter 
Xir, by the authors discovery of the oiTec* of 
houiodronious and he'erodromous currents on 
the vdocity of transmission: when the direction 
of the constant curient in the eundateiog (issue 
of 'he plant coincides waih that in which the 
impulse IS travilJine (homodroinous.) the velocity 
of me iinpiilse j» dimmi'bed. wJieo tbg direction 
of the coosmnt current is opposed to that m wiiuJi 
the iinpulse is travelling (tieterodromous) then the 
yolociiy of the impulse is iDcre.ised. He discovers 
similoi effects in the neivo of the 'rog. 

The question as to what is the oonductine 
(issue in the pleot is de.alt -ivitli in Chaps. IV and 
K By means of the Electric Probe, orig.nilly 
devi®M bv the author in lf>19 for the detection of 
the g-eonerccptive layer in stem®, be localises 
tronsusissioo. not in the wood as Pfefler and other* 
have held, but lo the bast (phloem) as Haber- 
laodt suggested, nut in the sieve mixes hut in the 
tobular cells of the phloem. M'hen the Probe 
peoetra'ioc the external tisanes of tho petiole of 
Mirao<a reached tho bast-tissue, the connected 
galvanometer mdicatei the eleclriu variation cliirao 
tenstic of the passage of impulse: and not only 
did the external bast give this rwction, but also 
a strand of tissue con'i-.tiog of the sarae tubular 
cells on (he inner side of the wood of ffio vascular 
bundle, which liie author terms "internal phloem.” 
In Chap. V the author draws attention in con- 
neciioa wph .expenments oa "fatigHe” and 
■■ BoliuuDg’ and on irreciprocal and preferential 
conduction, le.. Uio share in these phenomena taken 
by the synaptic meiiifimties in animal ncive. and 
attributes a simil.ar share in the case ol plants to 
the tiaesverse ®epta of tho conducting cells of the 
bist. winch, he terms "eyiiapsoidal membranes” 
Havitig thus esfabl.shed on a broad basis the 
fundomeota! propositions that, iu Mimo-.i. the 
luiimlsc cene^alM by stimulation is excitatory, 
avinnniruil nene. and tLatii traveJs la ccn-tin 
dufinite cells m the last of the vascular bundle, 
tlie author procoods to remind the reader that, as 
he showed lone ago in his took ‘AVywu-.r in tin 
Ltn»!r and -VoM-Z.in’np” (1002), irritability is not 
limitol to ‘sensitive” plants but i®al«o manifested 
by ordiaary plants, and by all parts of them. They 
Rive the same eJectnral re®f>oo«e to sficnulatwn as 
do the renvitive®. and the response vanes in the 
same way under variru® experimenml ireatmeet. 
He rtrikiDgly illustrates this by Jtcalliog in chap XI 
l«*8 experiments with t ic ' neive-*” of IVrtis llO-iT). 
He had l-eti allc to i-oUte from tlu iietiol,-® cf 
kero®, saffievntir long lengths of va-scular tivsiie 
for the iiiirrx»e. Comparative espenments wiih 
these and with the nerves of the Fiog. sbowisl i£n 
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11,8 tcaclinns to IclaoiBation ami to (|i8 adionol 
foliomioAl stimuJantR Vi’cro indeaticul. It is, therefore, 
iii«*iliaUe to apply *''<5 nerve to the tissno 

ronductintr excitation in the liody of the plmt. and 
tho term “nervous impulso” to the excilition as it 

'’’“iS^'Chantcrs VIII. IX. and X. an anal^is «>* 
response to efimlanon is elTccted; the anslvsis, t 'at 
U "^of the electric response common to all pj^ts, 

snd of the mechanical response recn tar Ip sen- 

sitive°’’ It is demonstrated that sihon the slimulos 
IS stron- and direct, the onlv perceptible response 
to the electric necative variation and the fall of 
n,r leaf mSliino'a , the rospons is, then necilive 
’ 1 n When however, the slimulus.is 

r’-S 

iiS^lrand then falls, the resion-w is now 

enlv pos'tive. devoted to the special 

The final ^^X^uervons properties of the leaf 
ipve*.tieation of ll'| y°i^ ^the author restates 
nf J" phvsiolonical complexity of the 

his viev s of tne T311V oncmaUv 

pulviniis of , ijl^g JieKareh Inslilufe 

prepounded Th^s^ologv of Ou 

ffoji” 1923 Ho regards the piilviDus as 
/Irfcnl Of ooj’ ^drants ,,;icU containing a 

corsistinB of four quaoraius relation 

bmai,, mt of ^ 

to one.of the lour Bill v .„i, bv light for 

that Btimulation qiiadront to 

instance, causes Jhe ^ole op or 

loiliats a ““y'”?’;, '.ib-TCtiole a'ilh its kallMs 
down or torsional tli un^^^ quadrant of the 

is the perceptor, die o a ^ q„,.,drant 

piilvinus 13 of the leaf, the 

effects the "hwa^d inov^ein ,,ro 

lowermost the jbe anticloch’oise or 

SS,.!'- p™; "i3r to. tlvaSiS 

A '''‘p,;’™’^?hL“^Tloderately strong sf'mulafion 
demooRtratioD W^Ltmles caii'cs an afl-irent ot 
of one of the sunv reaching the centTC is 

ser'ory path outwards as an eff rent 

reflected alone a ne P “gtitutine a refle\ arc 
or motor impul«e. til o external phloem is 

It is further show is the motor 

,h8 m8"jr “Of >J« tb, imrolso isatat 

The study o the t^e of 

showed '^’‘^.lApttve^^Ihe arrival of the sensory 
several seconds the depailnic froin 

impulse at the , .pbis is tho 'Iwt time’ 

it of the motor imr se occupied bj the 

,n ’hertflex, thaM . n afferent to the 

tnnsition of the imv which indicates 

efferent nerve m ’* ® ,\jjcc to be . OTcraima 
that there IS a J.! hoown to exist |n the 

These conditions are sno 

nfrve cS 1« mioesd U the artioo 

that the resistance c etrychnine has 

1",'™ "fe ”1»” *" M*™-”” 


treatment with a dilute solution of the drusr. the 
“lost time” was shortened and finally abolished, 
showioff that tho resistance had been gradually 
overcome Too long or too strong an apnliaition 
gives nso eventually to an increase of the lost 
time”, and finally to abolition of all reaction. This 
completes the demonstration of the reflex meeba- 
nim of the leaf of Mimosa. 

S. IT. Vines. 

11. 

Among the distinguished hosts of Geneva who 
partici^ted in the conferences of the internaliocai 
Congress for Intellectual Co-operation, Botany, 
that most captivating of sciences, was represented 
bv Sir Jagadis Bose, the learned physicist and 
physiologist of Calcutta 

About a quarter of a eenlurv ago having been 
invited by vines, the great Oxford plant-nhysio- 
logist, to attend one of the lectures of the London 
Linnean Society, I was pnvil^ed to hear that 
evening a young Hindu speat on a fascinating 
Rut-ject. i e.. the analogy which he had discovered 
between (he response of plants and animals to 
excitation He even showed that metals themselves 
were capable of stimulation What made that 
conference particularly sensalional was the mai- 
vellous method® of experimentation and the 
automatic records which tho plants were made to 
givo of their reactions At that time, the sensitive- 
ness of plants and the trassmisson of excitation 
was little Imowo. But since those demonstrations, 
the pliTsiolosy of plant functions lias progressed 
enormously. Simple ^ explanations like iKit 
of hydrostatic variation m the metnoa of 
transmission of excitation have liad to be 
at^doned Gradually we have come to realise that 
the exciUtions of plants are at least as active as 
tho«e of animals these, our mfcrior dumb brothers, 
tbooah seemingly deaf to outside .sounas, receive 
without telling us so. a number of impressions from 
tbdr surroutdmes. These they register unnercMved 
by u« retainingwiihin themselves memories like their 
supeiror brothers the animals, w ho appear to be the 
only really fensitive beings because of their more 
obvious motility , , . , . 

It IS to this mysterious problem of plant reflexes 
tliat Bo»e, with a perseverance rare in scientiiic 
history. Iws consecrated an entire lifetime of patient 
researdi, mvecting eiery time a new apparatus, 
capable ot manifesting the secret reactions of t ic 
sensitive protoplasm. The active Director of tlic 
Scientific Institute at Calcutta. Bose Itese-srch 
Institute, he has succeeded in gathering round. him 
disciples who are also collaborators in icspiriDg 
them with a passion to seek and discover Truth. 
There are no secrets so well hidden that .scienix 
sooner or later cannot discover them. All ecienw is 
occnitism.we discuss atoms and electrons which 
•we bav. not seen, yet tlieir objective reality w 
more certain than that of many more obvious 
thmes. In his recent bookon the Aerrot/a 
of Plants, Bose shows tnat .the pl.ant-rcflex Uo« 
not differ from that of the animal, and that hj use 
of electiical motheds. this analogy ran ^ demon- 
strated even down to the .minutest detul. i 
because of this that Bose is able, to talk atoj 
“nerves” of plants. By a sene® of cnUcnl 
expenments. he disproves Pf'-ffo*' ^ it 

connection with hydrostatic variation : he proves 
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to be phyaioloeical tnves it a more biolceical 
siRDificance that of the nervous intlnx. No <me 
has been able to elucidate the question of interior 
excitation more than he. To do _ this, the 
ingenuity and precision of the physicist had to 
find embodiment in the physiologist. Whatever 
advances may be in store for tho future, his 
discovery of the nature of the transmitting appara- 
tus. and his experimental demonstration oi the 
nature of the sensitive layer and its response to 
exCTtation will remain. The technique which at 
first seems so complicated, but which like all 
good methods, is really extremely simple, has 
conquered a new field of investigation for science. 
These methods have recently enabled him to solve 
in a novel way the problem of the circulation of 
sap in plants, a problem which ever since the 
memorable reseirches of Hales in the J8th century. 


has thwarted the ingenuity of all men of science. 
Bese has discovered that around what we call the 
d^ncting system, there is a layer of active 
living cells, of which he has suceeded in recording 
the rhythmical pulsations, and which he compares 
with the beat of our own heart It is due to the 
rhythmic contractions of these particular cells 
that we must attnbute the essential role in the 
mrculatioa of sap. 

The “nerves” and the “heart” in plants may 
appear to some Western man of science as distant 
analogies^ but the penetratmg mmd of the Indian 
savant, ridding itself of non-essentials, is able to 
see beneath deceptive appearances, the unity of 
the phenomenon of life and the brotherhood of all 
living beings. 

R. CnosaT. 


THE LANGUAGES OP THE WORLD * 


(a BjrVTEw) 

By Da SUNITI KUHAR CHATTERJEE, aa., d. utt. <Lo\-dos) 


A book like this has been a desideratum lor 
quite a long time, and it is a matter for coogia* 
tulatioB that the most emineat philologists of 
France should have collaborated to supply the 
much needed work, under the direction of two of 
her most distmguished linguistic scholan and 
through the auspices of the Soettle dt Ltn^uisligtie 
of Pans. The best that the intellect of Franco can 
givo us in this matter is now before us in one 

B l. as it were, m this volume: and we could 
y wish for any thing better in this line. 
There was no book in any European language 
which could be said to have taken in at such a 
broad swe^p the survey ot the languantt of the 
world, and indicated the present-day state of our 
know!e<lge about the more important problems 
w'hidn ^onn tne matter ol Tlinguistics in its 

various branches— particularly structural and 
comoarative aspects of the study. 

Tho Germans. were the founders of the modem 
science of Lmgmstics and comparative philoloey.and 
something like an attempt at desenbing the 
Languages of the world (with specimens in the 
' shape of versions of the Lord's ftayer) was made 
early in the last century byJ.C. Adelung, J.S. Vater 
and . von Humboldt in the Ihlhndatet (4 voJs , 
Berlin. 180G-1SU«) After tliat. FnMnch Muller’s 
Irniiuiriss dnr Sproehtnsstmehafl (4 vols.. Vienna 


_ • L(s LanyiiM du Honde, par un Groupe do 
languKtes, sous Li direction de A. Meillct et Marcel 
Cohen : SU rases, avec IS cartes liogu'stiqnes: 
Collection Linffuistique publiee par la Societe de 
Licgiiistiiyio de Bans. Xa XVI: Pans: Librmne 
aiiMenno Ilonore Champion. 5 (^nai Malaquius CVI). 
l'J24 : '.*5 fracs. 


187$-18SS formed the only great work conceived 
on an encyclopaedic plan giving descriptions of the 
various laoguage families of the world with 
abstnet grammars and specimen texts of languages 
representing these various families. Roller’s work 
forks quite a store bouse of desenptive information 
about the languages of the world. But the work 
is now out of pnnt. and the claaificatioii followed 
in It is antiquated, and not acceptable to modem 
science, iluller classified the languages according 
to the races speaking them— as Languages of the 
Caucasic races. I^guages of the Mongolian races 
etc-— a principle which is in itself faulty, as race 
and language are distinct things and Muller’s plan 
consequently led him to treat the Aryan speech 
of Ceylon— Sinhalese— under the Language^ of the 
Tiravdiian ■pwnJiis. null mUnmliw 'inho.— T,tiropean 
or Aryan. F. N. Flock publisned in 1909 (in B 
C. Teubnec’a well-known senes Aits Kalur vntl 
OeistesictU) a little manual. Ihs Spraelislammif 
des Erdkrtises, in which a detailed resume and 
lisi of the current languages is given, group 
by group more or less on the lines of 
Muller. This Is a useful little book, but 
it does not proceed to describe the languages, 
nor attempt to indiixite the charactenstics 
of the various families, nor to discuss the question 
ot their mutnal affinities or connexions. For an 
fuembfe view of the whole field of the language, 
Btudents had to be content with the necessanly 
meagre mformation given in the more popular haod- 
books on Phtlology, or to yo to volatnes dealing 
in detail with special families of languages, and 
prepare their notes therefrom 

The study of language has now become such a 
vast and detailed field of mvcatigation that oidmiily 
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First of all,.Prof. J. Teodryea of the University 
of Pans, 'Well inown as ithe author of the ■'work on 
Lansungt in the French series of monosraphs 
of culture and history V Evolution it I 'llumamte, 
besides of more technical -work on Celtic (old 
fnsL) and other branches of Indo-European, 
desenbes the Indo-European languases. which form 
the most important lanauase {rroup of the 'world 
(pp. 19-T9). Short accounts of the various branches 
of the Indo-European family follow eome general 
observations on the charactenstica of lodo- 
Eniopean. Sixty pages are hardly adequate to do 
full justice "to this great family of spee^. and the 
author has been forced to compress his treatment 
to the merest outiine. This has afso had to be the 
case of most of the other families The great 
Modem Indo-Aryan languages, and these of the 
Romanic or Germanic groups, for instance, had to 
be dismissed hv mere mention of name there is 
no scope for dilating on avell-known facts in a 
work of this nature. Rut considering the extent 
of the piiliect. this section on Indo-European is a 
model of brevity and lucidity. An anparent over- 
sight has come to onr notice the date of the 
Gimar loscnptiou of Rudiadaman should be 150A D 
instead of B 0. 

Semitic has been the great rival of lodo- 
• EuTopean, and Prof. Marcel Cohen’s sketch of the 
Hamito-ScDittc ramily inclnding Semitio. Ec^pfiao 
Lybioo- Berber and the Ku«hite speethes, comes 
next. A comparaiive giainmer of f^mitic and the 
other croups which are m the habit of being 
lumpdl together as speeches, has not yet 

been dene, although in comparatire grammars of 
the Semitic specthes. an EinTtian or a Berber 
hrat my be fospd to b'O grreo here sad there lor 
comparison.. Tcspito of many difference however 
a reUticnship amens these croups cun bo very 
well ji‘sutnea from mat leserolilanfes in their 
fownd-STfiems as well as from some morpholcci- 
caf agreements Professor Cohen then notices hn<fly 
some of these common traits of the Semitic and the 
iJaroitJc groDps (pp Sj.fij), Tlie largcagfs of 
the Semitic group and of the groups of llamitic arc 
then tcnumeTaled aud con'mented upoo as to their 
hivtorv and importance. The gradual encroocbnnmt 
of Aralic into the domain of its sister Semitic 
speehes. most of which . have given place to if m 
Asia, and into the domains of llimitic in A'fnca. 
alreidj- making it extinct in Egypt and lAbya and 
heiutinrB it lu trove and move in Cejitial yonh- 
Afiica and to some extent also m Western Korth 
Afn'W. srd thus reedenrg the final rcpfacement of 
the llamitic Ilcrlier b}' lUelf. only a matter of time. 
13 a noteworthy fact m the recent history of Ihis 
faniili'. 

This is followed ly M. A Sauvagoct’.s paper on 
the largiiage* of the ticno-Ucnvi and Satnoj'ed 
groiii whi< h are memVers of one Uial family, 
and Ij- M. J Deny s acconat of fhe Torki. Mongol 
and Tungu a Iacguac‘'s. M. Deny is the author of 
the u Ctot recent and grammar of Tuiki. 

ard his survey of the TntVi acd allied languvges 
gives us a numU-r of facts rot rnstly cUair.atle in 
a ccnvcnient form. TJie Tutli. jfengei ard Tungu? 
tenswf s are g^eraljj* regardetl as meraf<rs cl one 
tamry. the Al'ruc. Rut the (JifTirultjcs in supposuig 
a tn-r tn enmn fer these three cioups. inspire 
pf certs.n pomts of aCT.-etncnt. are suffia^ntly 
iridica-rd ly .'!r D^ny. Tlic importaroe of the 
Turki gmi^ apart ficta ere cf its niemlvrs bmne 
the Extjcnaj Jangiuge of the iJ,o.st prcgrtsuive asd 


most powerful Mohammedan people, is due 
aLo to ito numbers : from figures given by XL 
Deny, we eeo that over 3U millions of people are 
of TitrH speech- But they are scatterwi over a 
wide area from Siberia through Central Asia and 
North Persia to Asia Minor and the Caucasos and 
through Russia in Europe and Bessarabia to the 
Balkans, part-elled out among a nnmber of separate 
administrations, and never formmg a contmuoos 
block. Yet this number and this extent were 
among the factors mspirmg the ultra-nanonai i'em- 
Turan or New Turanidn movement among the 
tJsmanii intefligentsia of ConstanCioopie, and is 
loosening the grip of the faith of the Arab prophet 
On this hne people. 

The Mongol dialects are enrrent among barely 
3 to 3>/i auilions of people. The kmce terrible con- 
qaerOTS of the world under Chmgiz Khan and 
Butaku are a declming. peihaps a dymg race. The 
same is the case with the XIanchns, the conquerors 
of China XIanchuna is practically a Chinese land, 
some few people in North Manchuria remaining 
faithful to their ancient speech. In Chma the 
Maathus have become Chinese to speech and 
culture, as is well-known. 

Short rotes on Japanese (which is spoken by 
over 56 millions), on Aina only 20, wO speakers 
and on the Uyperlorean ianguages. le. the 
languages of Eastern and Nortbein bibena other 
than those of the Altai and Ural families (Ynkagir, 
Chukchi. Koryak. Kamchada). GiJyak) are coatn- 
buted by XL Serge Elisseev. 

An important setuoa is on the ancient languages 
ol the Dear East and fhe Levant, by XI C. Autran, 
the well-know-n author on "Asianie” topics. 
Languages like Sumenan, Mifannian, Kassite, 
Elamite. Vannic. the Hcteo-Capp.xdocian dialects 
tncludiDg the so-called Bittito. and the speeches of 
the Asia Xlinor peninsula lAe Ciltcian, Canan, 
Lycian. Ljdian and the rest, aro biielly 
desonbw: also Eiru’can of Ancient Italy, and 
the langu.-’gcs ot the Ea-vtom Mediterranean islands 
(Crete. Cyprus etc.1 The proper relationship of 
these languages, sjxjken by ancient civilised pepoles 
JroiB X]e<^potamia to Greece, has remained a tangle 
which may be partially solved iwhenwe can read 
the Cretan inscriptions 

Basque, a rein' of nre-Iado-Arj’au Europe, now 
conhntd to the XVest I'yrenneaa area of France and 
Spam, comes m lor a brief treatment from XI. 
Georges Lacombe It is one of the dying languages 
yieidirg little by little Icfore the pressure cf Indo- 
Eutepesn 'The Caucasian lacgua-ies are treated 
next The term CaUi-asian’ indicates merely a 
gcogtaphtcaf and not a eeoeologital groufing. It 
includes two groups of speeth. a northern (des- 
enbed ly Princei N. Trouletzkoy) art! a Southern 
(mtiudicg the Georgian spoech. touched upon 
briefly bv Dr. ileilleij •which are neither Indo 
Eutopeun. or Semitic, nor a^n Altaic. . 

After this we come Icick odco again to India. 
ID I*rof. JnJ«s Bloch’s tnef and cmincnUy dear 
article on the Ilravidian languages, llis analyMs 
of the atiucture of the llravidian speeches tpp. 
351-3.1*^ iV Riven without any iliecnviog. 

I^. J Bfrylo-*!.! it the author ot iho artide on 
the Fino-Tik-tan Family— (Tiletan and Burmese and 
allied hrgiMces the Tai group incloditg Siamese 
and Ch'iiesf). The djiracter of the scurce-dialcct 
of the Ihtuily 13 tricfly temhed uren— how to 
itirt ■with. It was not a monosylUbic speech, neither 
ao isolaiing one. tnt was cn fhe rentrary a 
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lanffu^e of words composed of roots and affixes 
of waich in some cases the roots haTO bera 
. preserred and in others the affixes oalr. 

The German linffaist Pater Schmidt conceiTed 
of a vast gronp of speeches cxtendmc from Central 
Asia to the isles of the extreme Eastern Pamfic, 
but excluding Australia and New Guinea, irhKdi 
he (called the Austnc family. He divided this 
Austnc Family into 2 branches— {!) Anstro-Asiatic, 
including the nol or (Xlunda) speeches of India. 
Khasi, Mon, and Khmer, Nicoharese, and certain 
dialects of Indo-China and Malay peninsula ; (II) 
Austronesian, consisting of (a) Indo-nesian, or 
Malian langui^e. (b) Melanesian and (cl Polynesian. 
M. Frzyluski who writes on the Anstro-Asiatic 
languages, does not ^mit unreservedly auch a 
vast family. He only takes up the first branch as 
actually demonstratmg a kinsnip among its members 
to which he adds Annamite, which was excloded 
by Pater Schmidt We are glad to see that Mr. 
Przyluski admits the term Aol as a name for the 
group of Indian speeches usually termed Mun/fa, 
as the former name is m every way more suitable 
than the latter. M. Pizylusti’a little monograph 
onthe Austro-AsiatiQ languages is speciallyyaluable. 
His knowledge of these, coupled with a knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Pali, as well as of Chinese and 
Tibetan, has enibl^ him to open up a new line 
of philological investiration— toe mqenhfiication or 
Kol words ID lnd>Aryan— Sanskrit included— 
winch promises to be a fruitful field of research 
throwing sure light on the influence exerted by 
' these noa-Aryaa speakers on Indo-Aryan culture 
and vocabulary- 

■ M. Gabriel Fenand. a former Governor of 
Madagascar, and a well-known authority on the 
geoRraphy, nistoiy and commerce of the Xodian 


and eastern and southern seas, has written the 
articles on the Indo-nesian Melanesian. Jlicronesian 
and Polynesian Jaafruages, besides oa J’apuaa. 

We need not dilate over the treatment of the 
languages of Africa and America, as naturally 
enough they are not of the same interest or 
importance for us as those of Asia and Europe. 
In this work, however, we have the most recent 
pronouncement on the proper classification of the 
hundreds, of the speeches— in Central Africa, m 
Mexico, in South America,^ for instance,— which 
present themselves in a bewildering variety, afford- 
ing scope for all sorts. These languages in their 
number and in their belonging apparently to 
numerous distinct families form a dense tropical 
forest, and it is no easy matter to make a proper 
survey of it, and to find out order and connexion 
m this dense lungle. 

There are bibliographies of important publica- 
tions on the speeches and families of speeches 
attached to the relevant sections, 

A speoa! value of the work is the Atlas of 18 
maps which form a collection of language maps of 
the utmost utihty. more so when such a linguistic 
atlas was not avaicabla 

A work like this is an indispensable necessity 
for a philological library, and we hope its value 
xnll be properly recognised A second editoa will 
possibly be soon necessary and when it is made 
ready, may we suggest that a list of all the 
languages by families, together with the number of 
people speaking them, and tough indication of 
area, may be added, as a sort of appendix / 
This wilt considerably add to the bulk of an already 
big work, no doubt but in that case the work may 
be split up in tvo volumes. The oonrenience m 
having such a handy list will surely outweigh the 
disadvantage of increased size. 


[SIRi’FUEDlUOK WHYTE’S JUISSION IN.'AMEJHOA 

Bt DR TARAKNATH DAS, h a. Po d 


A t the outset I shall quote a pa'sage 
from a recent communication entitle 
“Memoranda on the Establislimeot ol a 
Permanent Committee oa Indian Affairs in 
America” prepared and signed by a group 
of representative Indians in America and 
presented to the AU-India National Congress 
Committee for its consideration Tlus 
quotation will afford a clear b.acb ground and 
significance of the subject under discussion. 

‘Tt is America and American orinioo that w ill 
bo the le.vding factor m future world politic 
Since the Great War the le.ader»hip of the wwld 
IS shifted from Europe to the United States of 
Amenca. Not only as fin.maers and crcditws of 
the world t.ut also as an irresi-tibly cnwing 
military and naval power. Amenca stanos first 


The balance of power is in her hands. British 
statesmen have realised tlus new nsing nva! to 
Ihcir Empire. They know that this povcrful 
rival of tlie British Empire must l>o placated, 
because she cannot be beaten. No wonder that 
Bntishers ^ould outwardly talk so mucli of the 
nnity of the Anglo-Saxon race of Amenca and 
England, and even British clergymen should heln 
^tish polUicirss bj' pre.ichiag from the pulpit 
in Amenca the gosp"! of union and goodwill 
i-etween tliese powers as tlie basis of world 
peace and prospentv. 

“Accordingly. British yirop.sgandists have 
raifted their centre of activity from Europe to 
America. It will bo intersting to note all their 
activities, but pp.sce does not permit it. It is 
enough to say that from religion to rofarj* clubs 
and from senators to school tcacbcrs. all are 
(equally cmbraccil in tlieir ever-widening work of 
couvettmg American opinion. It is mot iincommon 
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lb see sucli prominent Britisbers as Lord 
Brikeijiead, Lloyd George, Lord Robert CedL Sir 
Piiillip Gibbs, Pliiilip Kerr, Str Valentine Cfcirol. 
Lionel Curtis, the RL Hon Sir Robert Borfen, 
the es-Prime Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. 
Hughes of Australia and many others are coming 
to this country for British propaganda. From 
these names, one can see how British opinion is 
trying to orer-run America from one end to the 
otJier. Over and above this, our own men like 
Rustam Rustamji, are employed to support the 
Bntish stand, to our humiiiahon.” 

This is an age when thn influence of 
infernational public opinion • is of gTe.if 
valne in carrying out certain diplomatic 
imderstaadiDg. Thus the persons who can 
inflnence public opinion of a foreign country 
in favour of his own, does a distinct service 
to his own nation. He really performs a 
vai'ffa6fe dVpibmafie tnissibn in an un-oificiai* 
opacity. Wo find tliat Sir Fredric Whyte 
is in America, on an un-official diplomatic 
mission, and his field of activity is among 
American educational institutions and those 
who can transform American pnbUc opinion. 

It is well to emphasise the fact that Str 
Fredrick Whyte’s educational mission has not 
been undertaken tbrongh his own ioitiatire. 
He is an invited guest of the American 
public and edncational institutions, jnst as 
Prof. Tan Tyne of the University of Michtgan 
was once the guest of the Oovemmeot of 
India through the invitation of Sir Fredrick 
Whyte. A few months ago. when Sir 
Fredrick Whyte was in New Zealand, he 
received n very generons invitation from 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the President 
of Colombia University, New York City, to 
deliver a course of lectures on current 
internation.'il problems, before the summer 
session of theUniversity. lie was also invited 
by president Garfield, of the InsUtnte of 
Politics, WiUiamstown, lilass, to deliever a 
coarse of lectures and to participate in 
Round Table Conferences. As an invited 
guest of the American educational insUtu- 
tions, Sir Fredrick Whyte, who is undoubted- 
ly a distinguished scholar, a sUtesmau of 
vast experience and ability, has come fo 
America to perform a distinct unofficial diplo- 
matic mission. 

During the course of lectures delivered 
daring the summer session of Columbia 
University, (he great British statesman dis- 
cussed what he thought to be the most 
important problems of the present time— the 
Ijcague of Nations, the problems of Asian 
-countries with their awakening, and India. 

In his lecture on the League of Nations 


^nd European problems, he discussed, among 
<»ther things, the problem of self-determination 
>tnd the rights of minorities, and on one 
Occasion he made the following interesting 
^'emart 

“A common speech is one of the necessities for 
Hie succ^tnl appljcation of self-determinatioc to 
* part’coUr area, but this is by no means an 
statute necessity. In the Swiss Republic each 
*^ton enjoys wide liberty of cultnre, religion and 
tkihtical rights, yet German. French and Italian are 
Spoken. TAat ts because they find perfect satis- 
faction m their form of Government. There is ample 
freedom for each individual, and canton. 

It is true that the Swiss people, haring 
different racial origin. linguistic affiliation and 
religious convictions live in peace under 

republican form of Government This is 
baseew /hjy aev 

tliemselies by “Communpl Representatiom", 
ociording to religious creeds, racial groups 
o.nd economic interests, as it has been demised 
f*y British statesmen, for India. 

lo the same lecture Sir Fredrick Whyte 
Said— 

''Nariosalism and patriotism i« not characteristio 
Of Asia or Africa. It is a European political 
Phenomena 

I am afraid, students of world history ’ 
rvill disagree with Sir Fredrick, if he meant 
to give the impression that the people of 
Asia lack the impulse of glorifying their 
■lational existence and greatness, and they 
•hek the spirit of devotion aud sacrifice for 
fbeir own people However, lam inclin^ to think 
that Sir Fredrick, like most Western scholars 
*nd statesmen, feel that the people of A^ia 
*nd Africa ate inherently inferior fo those 
Of Europe and America, and hence is the 
double standadrd of ioternatinnal morality 
®ven to the extent of fostering “commuoalism” 

Id the administration of India. 


II 


In his discussion on the awakening of 
Asia, Sir Fredrick emphasises the benevolent 
butcorae from the contact of the East nod 
West through such commercial agencies as 
the East India Company and others. 
He amplifies his conception of New Asia 
•n the following way : — 


“Political chance in Asia since the middle of 
•he nineteenth century is very creat The stani- 
G-rinet of that change lies in the fact that Ihronohoul 
Ofttont the form of Anatic Government has Lten 
{halofautoemey. It (the political ciianire in’'* ' 

% almost oniversat todav. due to the . 

•if forms of personal < 


>s 
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knowledge ol weslom political institutions, based 
more or less upon a democratic foundation. Here 
then wo may say there isa new Asia Wo nh^l 
SCO m how many ways it »> a notellyaoH seo how 
far It has actually taken root.” 

Now Asia is certainly a “novelty” to 
those who think that Asiaundcr tho Karopcan 
domination, is tho real and permaDcnt 
character of Asia, and forget tho fact that 
tho so-called Koprosentativo form of Oovern- 
ment in priticiplo and in action, existed ia 
Asia even under tho absolute monarehs long 
before Great Britain bad any conception of 
it. When wo read such books as “The Chief 
Ministers of England” from 920 to 1720 
Tho Prime Ministers, of Britain from 1721- 
1921, by lion Clive Bigham, and writings of 
such historians as Lecky and others, we find 
that tho idea and practice of autocratic 
rule was not uncouvnon in Europe, By this, 
wo do not mean to say that, the East has 
nothing to learn from tho West in the field 
of Government; on tho contrary we tbiok 
that the people of the Orient will have to 
give rrp their isolation and accept all that is 
best from the West. It will not be out 
■ of place to mention tliat a very large 
portion of Asia is under the most 
irresponsible autocratic rule, but it is 
tho autocratic rule of the Western nations, 
particularly Great Britain ; and tho people, 
subjected to this autocracy, are clamonng for 
a change, but the benevulcnt despots of the 
West are most roluctast to make any change 
for the better, unless they are forced to do 
so. 

Regarding the New Turkey, Sit redrick 
opines — 

‘‘It would appear that the Republic of Turley 
has set out upon the road of a Republic. Keverthe- 
lesa the new system may not be able to maintain 
Itself upon the basis of a rebubhe.” 

He further comments that the Indian 
Moslems are not in ssmpathy with the idea 
of doing away with fhe Nlialifat and says — 

“They ( Turks ) sent deputations ail over and 
in due course five or six arrived in India in 1925 
wlio made a plan for the journey. Within a fort- 
night they came back reporting that the Moham- 
medans had closed their doors because they bad 
abolished their God of Islam,” 

Sir Fredick’s estimate of New Persia and 
Riza Khan is that "before fhe war (World 
War) Persia was the plaything of _ two 
imperial powers, Russia and Great Britain ; 
but now Persia is moving towards progress. 
However Eiza Khan ‘i^ today as much a 
dictator of Persia as the old Shah was 


before." After characterising Afghanistan as 
the most backward of the Asiatic countries, 
the great British statesman pay.s tribute to 
thoio/luenco of IVestern civilization jn this 
most backward of tho civilized states of Asia. 
Jlo says: — 

They ( Afchans ) had b<*en jealous of all out- 
side peoples ; afraid of Russia and India. They 
endeavoured to prevent Europe from entering 
Afghanistan. Sulliciect evidence of change came 
About when the Amir of Afghanistan sent represent- 
atives ail over the world and invited European 
consulates into Afghanistan m order to provide 
development of the resources of Lis country. 

Tlie constitution provides for a legislature, 
prescribes compulsory education and jn other ways 
offers evidence that they have the intention of 
organizing their country. The resources are 
few. however. The remarkable thing to notice is 
that even tn that the most backward of the civi- 
lized states of Asu. western mtluence has infin- 
enced them.” 

Sir Fredrick discussed the changes in 
China and Siam and came to the coaclusion 
that “the sudden adoption of western iustitu* 
tioos, tbo attempt to convert Asia’s nations 
to western principles has not so far been 
successful". Of course, what is known to be, 
tbe western institutions of today is the' 
product of evolution of government in fhe 
western conntnes. For instance, France is a 
European nation and oil of Europe is indebt- 
ed to France for the destruction of Feudalism 
And the introdiiLtion of republican ideals 
through the French Revolution. However, 
from the days of the Revolution and the 
Third Republic, France had to pass through 
turmoil to have some stability. We have no 
doubt that tbe awkening of Asia will result 
ID tbe asseitiou of the people of Asia iu 
such a way as will demonstrate that there 
IS nothing like innate superiority of the 
“Western" mind But this assertion is only 
possible, through the supreme effort of the 
people in revaluing their own national 
heritages, and nd.npting them to the modern 
world condition', through tho abolifion of 
all tortus of isolation and by accepting all 
that IS best in the world and thus to aid m 
the progress of humanity at large. 

ni 

Both in Columbia University and in fhe 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown. tho 
first President of fhe Indian LfgisIati^'C 
Assembly, discussed Irdian problims, wifh 
great authority. He made it a gieat 
that political life in India came info being 
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^.ith the e^isteace of tho Indian National 
Con^re':?. which vras aided by such British 
liberals as Ilumo and others. XTatil 
the inauguration of the present 
Government of India Act of 191!>, 
the people of India had been in the staje of 
“political infancr”. Kow they are passing 
through the stage of “political adolescence” 
and none should crpsct a rapid chance 
leading to fall responsible Government Sir 
Fredrick agreed that tho Indian people were 
not satisfied with Diatchv, as the condition 
of setf-goveramsnt When the Indian 
ilioisters of Edncation were not able to 
carry on schemes of Educational reform, it 
was not doe to the inherent defects of 
Diarchy but becanse of the financial 
conditions in India. He said : — 

'The system of Diarchy was lost when overj" 
(jovernment in the world was in ftaaticial straits 
There was a Minister in chanre of Public Ilmltti 
and Elnoatioo. but he i-ould do nothine without 
money, and there was no moaev to spare. For 
that reason* the Minister in chinre of Edneatiba 
in particular, found himself without the means 
vrherehv to carry oat tint which he had decided 
to effect. This lack of money prevented them 
from embarking on those plan^ which they 
wished to.” 

The Indian statesmen and pnblic are 
qmte familial with the cooditions leading to 
the overthrow of Diarchy and (ho recent 
inquiry instituted by the Government of 
India, tells a very intersting story, and thus 
it is needless for me to go into it 

In his Coinmbia University speech. Sir 
Fredrick emphasised the oft-repeated and 
already exploded theory that the lodiao 
people ate only interested in • the religious 
life and have no interest and aptitude for 
things political and material. He went to the 
extent of characterising the political trend 
of India by telling a story which will be of 
interest to all Indian statesroen. He said — 
*I propose to introduce the subject of polities 
in India with a story which illustrates not so 
much any aspect ot the lodiaa nrind, os lamiiw 
toward politics, but one which shows the theory- 
cat and Bpintual side to which the Indun ramd 
crows T recently read a stoiy by Budyard 
Kiplmc which relates the experience ot a Pnme 
Minister of an Inaian State. There rame a moment 
in his career when at the very height of his 
power filled with aatocratic anthonty, and fo^ed 
•with honors by the Government, he saddenlv 
arose early one raorniac. threw off alt officM 
responsiblUies of his position, and went out of the 
cates of the toivn. in the cuise of a be^ar. 
proceeded tip to the ITimalyan Mountains rad 
devoted himself to the ntes of a holy man. cuttinc 
himself off from all the soirouadincs iwt 
which his greatness had grown, and seeting the 


weUaro of his soul.—Tho Indian trend was told 
in this Story. The invisible world is more 
importuut titan tlie matenai progress of this 
world.” 

From the days of Vyasa, Viswamitra, 
Vasisfha and Kajarshi Janafca, through the 
days of Asoka, Samudra Gupta, Virkraiua- 
ditya, Sivnjee, Guru Govinda nod to the 
days of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami 

Diyanada, Swamt Tivekananda, Sfahatma 
Gandhi. Swami Sradhanando, Pandit 3Iadaa 
Mohan Malavya and Rishi Rabiudranath of 
Saotiniketan. the Hindu religious ideal has 
not been worshipping the invisible and 
Ignoring tho progress of hamaoity in general. 
It 13 bh'trma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
I c . (tbo righteous life, economic life, the 
life of desire and salvafion) on one hand, and 
Bramhocbaryii. Garbastba, Vanprastba. and 
Rannyas, (te.the life of a student asacelebate, 
familyinan, retired familyman, and religious 
devotee) on the other, were the regular paths 
of life The so-called idea of absolute 
renunciation has never been preseertbed as 
the amver«al role of Hindu life. If that had 
been (he case there could never have arisen 
the Great Hindu Empires of Asoka and 
others, and Alexander would never have * 
been defeated by Hiodns. Then again It 
may be said that Swami Dayauanda was the 
fonnderol the Arya Samaj, tho org.anizatios 
which is heartily hated by the British 
official world, because of its political aspira- 
tioos for the people of India Raja Ram 
Mohau Roy, the founder of the Bramho 
Samnj was not only a saint, but he was the 
first Indian Ambassador to England. British 
officials in the past hounded Rishi Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and the late Swami Vivekananda 
for their zeal .and desires that Indian people 
might be truly great in the field of all human 
activities. It is rather interesting that the very 
tune Sir Fredrick was bendlog his energies 
to convince the AmericanMudents of Coinmbia 
University, that the Indian people are not 
interested in earthly things. Dr. Jagadis 
Chandra Bose was refuting Sir Fredrick and 
others of his kind, by giving the astonnding 
•demoostratioa of his marvellous achievements 
in the field of scientific research. Sir Fredrick 
thinks that it will take a long time for the 
people of India to attain the state of political 
matarity, when they will be entrusted 
with a full Responsible Government. 

IT 

In his speeches before the Institute of 
Politics, Sir Fredrick disenssed his convictions 
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and policies on International relations affecting 
India, the Philippine Islands and the rest of 
Asia. Sir Fredrict, like Lord Sydenham, 
Lord Chelmsford and others advised the 
Americans that it is not desirable that the 
people of tha Phillipines be accorded inde- 
pendence, but they should, like the people of 
India, be gradually granted responsible govorn- 
ment of their own. Sir Fredrick and others 
think that America has a responsiblity towards 
the people of the Phillippines andshonld keep 
them under the protecting wings of the 
American Eagle, as India is being protected 
by the British lion from the clutches of other 
designing powers. 

Sir Fredrick’s view on Anglo-American 
co-operation, for the sake of world peace and 
preservation of White Supremacy in Asia 
has been well-summed up in the following 
desptach from Williamstown, published in the 
New York Times of recent date : 


“Sir Frednck Whyte, former president of the 
Indian LedsUtive Assembly and an authority on 
political and economic problems of the Orient, 
delivered the convocation address today on 'India 
and Eastern Asia’. Sir Fredrick maintained that 
there was uo reason to fear an ia7a«iOD of the West 
by the combined Eastern nations. He said 

Does any one imagine that the English-speak- 
ing democracies will sit idle while any Asiatic 
power seises the control of those warm seas which 
wash the shores of Asia and Australasia^ 
Jlortoitr, if tht (raunllet of eballenot ttere throun af 
our feet, the fteeie of Bi tlain and America tcould see 
to $t thit the issue ivas deaded in one i«iy and one 
fivu alone 

And if wo think of tnis conflict as an invasion 
by land, there arises before us the gigantic physi- 
ci obstacles which make the transport of great 
armies almost impossible Even without the im- 
pediment of distance by mountain, desert and plain, 
if IS very doubtful whether the untied armtes of 
Alia could tier he set tn motion Such an enter- 
prise implies a uiiily of purvo^ of tehich there m 
no itgn, and therefore, to ada up the millions of 
Chinn and India and then mnl'tpli/ by fhe poaw of 
Japan is the arithmetic of bedlam 

“In a limited and temporary sense it is true 
1 S/J . ihst,. is}a}}/:x. vn m. ihmi: desim to 

protect their civilization from Western interference 
Whatever unity there is springs from a source 
outside Asia, for it is anti-European, bnt ra 
proportion as this feeling is replaced by a 
conscious national patriotism, »f will dhule and 
not unite the people of Asia.’’* 


The above really reflects the international 
policy of Great Britain ; and Sir Fredrick’s 
mission is to promote it, by incalcating the 
idea among the intelligent American public 
who directly and indirectly formulate and 
control American foreign policy. It is 


• The New York Times, July 30. 192C. 


remarkable that a responsible statesman like 
Sir Fredrick makes a definite assertion that 
the Bntish and the American fleets will co- 
operate to -protect their interests in Asia and 
Australasia. Secondly, Sir Fredrick not only 
feels sure that the combined forces of Asia 
will never be able to invade Europe, but the 
peoples of the East will remain divided and 
this disunity of the Eastern peoples will be 
a sure guarantee against removing European 
or Western domination and control of Asia 
We cannot play the role of a prophet 
in the field of international politics : 
however, it is clear to, us that there are 
elements of common interest of the Eastern 
nations to combine to proclaim and maintain 
an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, to check fetther 
Western aggression in Asia and for tbo 
ultimate liberation of Asia from outside 
cootroL An issue of asserting “Racial 
Equality” in the field of Immigration and 
human rights should unite all Asia, parti- 
cularly India, China and Japan. It Js true 
that the West is ruling over the people of 
Asia and Africa, primarily duo to disunity 
among the Asiatic nations and the support 
the Western nations received in the past, and 
are receiving in the present from the people 
of the Orient To be concrete, it is safe to 
say that tbe present domination of various 
parts of Asia and Africa is primarily due to 
the nse of Indian mao power, raw materials 
and strategic position by Great Britain, and 
in the future she c.ionot hold her own in 
Asia without the support of the Indian 
people. 

Lest I be misunderstood. I wish to make 
it perfectly dear that I am opposed to all 
schemes or designs of any nation of the 
Orient to invade Europe. However, I must 
say, that as Sir Fredrick docs not want the 
imposition of Oriental rule m any part of the 
West, in a similar way, every patriotic Asian 
win work in such a way that the people of 
Asia will regain their freedom and assert 
themselves ns equals of other peoples of the 
world. Sir Fredrick has alre.ady given out 
fn an unmistakable term, which may load 
others to think that, there is already an 
understanding between tho statesmen of 
Great Britain and America to tho effect 
that their fleets will co-opernfe in Asia 
against their common foe. (Who is that 
foe?) It is well for Indian statesmen to think, 
if it will be to the best interest of India 
to support Britain against Asian nations 
particnlariy China and Japan. 
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Sir Fredrick "Whyte and others are promot- 
•ing Britian’s international. policy in Amenca 
4 ind other parts of the world. But 
where are the Indian statesmp who will 
formulate an international policy for India, 
which will not only be for the best 
dnterest of India, and all the peoples of Asia, ' 


but also promote international amity 
between the East and the West? 


2iote. The quotations purported to be extracts 
from Sir Fredrick Whvte's speeches before Columbia 
llnirersi^ are taken from a stenoirraphic report of 
an Aracncan student who attended the lectures. 


PROSPECTS OF OIL 

Bt baxesvar dass, 

I NDIA produces a much greater rariety of 
oil seeds in commercial quantities than any 
other Country in the world and h thus the 
most important of the world’s sources of 
supply of oU-soods. These oil-seeds constitute 
an immense source of wealth to the conutry 
being about five million tons in quantity 
and about fifty million Sterling in ralue per 
year. The exports including oil-seeds, oils 
and oil-cakes total about 18 million Sterling 
and these figures are likely to rise in future. 
Bat it is very unfortnnate that India receives 
only a small fraction of the hnge profits 
made in the trade of oil-seeds 

The bulk of oil-seeds of commerce is 
used for the recovery of oil or fat which is 
consumed as food or for seieral industrial 
purposes. 'With the increase in population 
and the growth of modern civiitsation the 
demand for oils and fats is steadily 
increasing. 

For ediblo purposes oils and fats are used 
in several forms such as raw oil, filtered 
oil, refined oil, hydrogenated oil. steanne, 
oleomargarine'!, butter-substitutes, artificial 
ghee, etc Besides edible use, the oils and 
fats are used in largo quantities in a number 
of indnstries some of which are mentioned 
below One important nso of oils and fats 
is in the manufacture of soaps .and candles 
in which a valuable by-product glycerine 
is obtained. Large quantities of oils and fats 
are consumed as lubricants and greases and 
in this connection it is important to inention 
that castor oil as snch and hydrogenated is 
the base for the mannfactnre of superior 
grades of lubricators used in the Aeroplanes, 
automobiles, etc. In the manutacture of 
paints varnishes, printing inks, oil-clotli, 
65— G 


INDOSTRY IN INDIA. 

BACH.E. {niinois, USA) 

artificial rubber, artificial leather and allied 
products, oils p-articularly the drying oils 
such as linseed oil. Chinese wood oil, poppy 
seed oil, are consumed in very large 
quantities. 

Finally the cakes or residues which con- 
stitute the valuable by-products of the indus- 
tries recovering oils from oil-seeds either by 
the process of expression or extraction are 
employ^ as cnttlo feed as well as fertiliser 
and aro in great demand the world over. In 
an agncuUur.al country such as India, the 
importance of so rich and at the same time 
cheap a fertiliser as the oU-cakes need not 
be over-emphasised. 

Among the great variety of oil-seeds 
produced in India, the following are 
important — 

Copra, llowha seeds, cotton seed, rape 
seed, mustard seed, . sesame seed, castor 
seed, linseed, poppy seed, groundnuts, etc. 

The most unfortunate feature of the oil 
industry in India is that a large portion of 
oil-seeds produced in India is used in the 
country almost always most uneconomically. 
For example, in certain parts of the country 
oil-seeds are fed directly to the cattle where 
only the cakes obtained after the recovery of 
oils should have been used for snch purposes 
Tlien the methods used in India for the 
recovery of oils are in general very primitive 
and wasteful Added to the above, India 
exports more oil-seeds than any other single 
country m the world The principal buyers 
of India’s oil-seeds are Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria. France, Italy, Belgium and the 
TJ.S.A. In these countries, the oils are 
recovered from the seeds and converted into 
various manufactured prodnets, some of 
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which aro shipped back into India for con- wealth. It also deprires India of the raitiabJe 

sumption, and the oil-cakes aro utilised in oil-cakes which ‘the need badly to improre- 

ieedinp: the cattto ond inanurios the soil her cattle and aKricuItural yield. The follow- 

Tho export of oils as compared with that of ing tables wilt illustrate clearly India’s 

oil-seeds from India is extremely smalL This placo as an oil-seed producing: country and 
system obviously entails an economicdrainage< the part she plays in supplying world's need 
of one of India’s potential resources of of oil-seeds:— 


Table I. 




World’s exported 

India’s 


Proportion of 

Name of seed 


snrplss 19)3 

exported 


India’s to the 



(estimated) 

surplus 


world’s exported 




1913-14. 


surplus — per cent. 



Tods: 

Tods. 



Copra 

— 

537.000 — 

38.000 

— 

7 

Mowha seed 

— 

Not available — 

33,000 

— 

100 

Cotton seed 

— 

900.000 — 

284.000 


31 

Sesame seed 

— 

264.000 — 

112.000 

— 

42 

Castor seed 

— 

137 000 — 

135,000 

— 

98 . 

Rape seed 

— 

285.000 — 

249.000 

— 

05 

Ciround Nuts 

— 

780.000 — 

383,500 

— 

45 

Linseed 

— 

2,160,000 — 

414,000 

— 

20 

, Poppy seed 

— 

25.000 — 

19,000 

— - 

70 

' Niger seed 

— 

Not available — 

4,000 


100 


Table 2. 

Indian production and export of oil-seeds and oil-seed prodocts, 1913. 


Article 

Estimated 

Production 

Export 

Ground nuts (tons) 

749,000 

383.000 

Ground Nut Cakes (tons) 

Not available 

62.000 

Ground Nut oil tgallous) 

•do- 

2SS.SOO 

Linseed (tons) 

386,000 

414,000 

Linseed oil (gallons) 

Not available 

102.400 

Rape seed & Mustard seed 

1,087,000 

254,000 

Rape & JIustard oil (gallon) 

- - 

407,000 

Sesame seed (tons) 

403,000 

11 2.000 

Sesame Oil (gallons 


208,000 

Cotton seed (tons) 

2.110.000 

284,000 

Cotton cake (tons) 

- - 

10,400 

Cotton oil (gallon) 

- - 

2.500 

Castor seed (tons) 

- - 

135.000 

Castor cake (tons) 

- - 

4,900 

Castor Oil (gallons) 

- - 

1,007.000 

Copra (tons) 

- - 

38,000 

Copra cake (tons) 

- - 

4,200 

Cocoannt oil (gallons) 

- - 

1,091,500 

Moivba seed (tons) 

- - 

33.000 

Poppy seed 'tons) 

30.000 

19,000 

Niger seed (tons) 

- - 

4,000 

Other oil seeds (ton=) 

- 

,900 

Other cakes (tons) 

- - 

4 200 

Other oils (gallon') 

- ' 

135'000 
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Partlf derired from Hie crop of prerions year. 

Statistics of production and. export of Icdian oil-seeds in tons and ralue of exports in 
Pound Sterling from 1914-15 to 191G-17. 


Name of seed 


1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Linseed 

Production 

397.000 

4T6 000 

‘ 520,000 


Export 

331,576 

192,987 

394.103 


£ for export 

3,502,411 

1.9S2.782 

4,759,906 


Production 

1,219.200 

1,102,100 

1,181,200 

Rape A Mustard 

Export f 

99,463 

91.391 

127,822 


£ for export 

1,124,119 

994.354 

1,9-7,085 


Producticn 

551,000 

482,000 

493,000 

Sesame 

Export 

46.705 

13,776 

83,665 


£ for export 

711,885 

164,170 

1,083.723 


Production 

947,000 

l.OhS.OOO 

1,147.000 

Ground Nut 

Export 

138.322 

175,443 

143,794 


£ for export 

1.515.608 

1,668,957 

1,670,076 


Production 

2,170.400 

1,557.300 

1,708400 

Cotton 

Export 

207.78S 

95.663 

39.630 


£ for export 

1,004,524 

445,077 

203,940 


Production 

. . 

- - 

- - 

Castor 

Export 

82.814 

87.948 

92,447 


£ for export 

773,289 

602.185 

957,201 


Production 

. . 

. . 

> - 

Mowba 

Export 

7,437 

4,215 

4.239 


£ for export 

50,674 

24,327 

26,480 


Production 

. . 


• - 

Copra 

Export 

31,845 

15,677 

26,556 


£ for export 

821,923 

381.S50 

665,058 


Production 

. . 

. . 

- - 

Poppy 

Export 

6.992 

C.S71 

6,524 


£ for export 

95.610 

62,012 

63,085 


Production 

. . 

. . 

. - 

Nigei 

Export 

2,330 

589 

- - 


£ for export 

22,154 

4,823 

- - 


Production 

- - 

. . 

- - 

Tea seed 

Export 

219 

137 

137 


£ for export 

36,442 

2S,6bO 

2S.37G 


Production 

. - 

. . 

- - 

Other sort 

Export 

1,231 

280 

1,931 


£ for export 

11,258 

2,811 

17,6S6 


Production 

_ _ 

- - 

- - 

Total 

Export 

946.727 

691,983 

920.143 


£ for export 

9.669,897 

6,582,017 

10.772.616 

No reluras are 

available for the prodnetiou of 

castor, mowha, poppy, 

copra, niger and 


tea seeds. 


So far as quality is concerned, generally 
speating Indian oil-seeds are not inferior 
to those produced in other countries. In 
quantity and variety, India’s place ns an 
oil-producing country is specially high. 
Hence, the best way to prevent the economic 
loss suffered by India in this trade will be to 
encourage seed-crushing and oil-recovering 
in India In so doing India will benefit by 
retaining the profits to herself Indian 


cattle and Agriculture will benifil immensely 
by utilising the oil-cakes, which will be 
retained in India. Indian oil recovering 
industry should not have any danger of 
conipetition with the foreign oil recovering 
iodusiries due to her cheap labour and the 
possibility of consuraption of all the products 
withxn the country. By recovering oils 
from oil-seeda in India, oils of .superior 
quality to what is obtained from abroad can 
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bo cafely assured by avoidiDR Iho un- 
necessary shipTuent of oil-seeds and oils across 
the seas and oceans during: the coarse of 
ivhich both the seeds and oils deteriorate. 

The existing methods for the yecorery of 
oils from tho Seeds in India arc primitiTc 
and wasteful. Only recently modem machi- 
neries have been introduced for this purpose 
in some places in india. The glianics aro 
still in use all over the country. The oil- 
cakes obtained from ghanies contain from 

10 percent to as high as 30 percent 
oils. Analyses show that mustard seed 
cakes contain from 10 percent to 16 
percent oil, tuowba c.ikes contain from 
ID percent to 20 percent oil and the 
castor cakes contain from 20 percent to 
30 percent oil. It is needless to elaborate 
that this means a tremendous loss. As staled 
before, the cakes rich io oils are neither 
good for feeding nor for roanuriog. 

Now-a-days there are several new types of 

011 emshing machineries in Q«e lu Europe and 
America which areperfectlysuitable forappli- 
cationin India, ns such or with slight modific- 
ations. Such machineries arecapable of reducing 
the losses to t minimum The OorerDineBt 
and particularly the Departments of Industnes 
should take pains to introduce tbe«e up- 
to-date machineries in India in order Io put 
a stop to this tremendous loss of oils caused 
by tlie use of ghomrs A careful calcnhatioD 
of the costs of these modem niaebtoenes as 
compared with Iho'e of ghantes will show 
that they are suitable for this country not 
only from the standpoint of efficieucT but 
also from the standpoint ot initial and 
running costs 

There are two principal piccessc« for (be 
recoreiy of oils from their seed® namely, 
by espression and by extraction The 
modern machineries employed in the process 
of expression are bydxaufic presses .and 
(he expellers, sereral types of which are 
ID operation. By suitable adjustment and 
careful manipulation of the expellers, (he 
oil content of the cakes obtained from the 
seeds treated in them can be reduced to 
Jess than 7®/o, In the extraction process the 
oils contained in the seeds are extracted by 
means of chemical solrenfs snob as pefrolenro 
ether, benzol, petrol, carbon-disulpbide, car- 
bon-terachloride. etc. Tlien the solrents are 
separated from the oils by di«tillation and 
•sused orer again for extraction of oils from 
' 2 sh seeds. The extraction processes are 
■w-a-days so well perfected th.at practically 


all the oils present in the seeds can be 
gotten out leaving in the cale hardly IVo 
oiL Then ’the oil as well ns the cake can 
be made completed free from the solvents 
thus making (he oil saitable for human 
consamption and the cake suitable for feeding 
the cattle. The cakes obtained in this 
process being practically free from oils are 
of superior grade as manure as well as cattle 
feed. AoofJicr interesting point is that both 
tbo expellers and the extraction plants are 
capable of recovering oils not only from 
the seeds but also from the oil cakes 


Refimxc. or Oils 


All vegetable oils and fats obtained either 
by expression or extraction contain free fatty 
adds, albominoids. mucilage and vcJafiJe fatty 
acids which contribute odor and ta'te to the- 
oils. Ttie free fatty acids injure tie flavor 
of oils, de%elop rancidity and tlins can«e 
rapid detenoration. The refining of oils is a 
cben)ie.al process by which the free fatty 
acids are removed and the bad colour of oils 
is eliininated So refiniogimproves the quality 
and appearance of oils and thus increases 
their keeping qualities. Tie removal of 
volatile fat^ acids is ejected by a process 
Idowd as deodorisation of oils in which 
super-beated steam is passed through the oils 
under vacunm. This process eliminates bad 
odor and taste from oils All oils to be used 
for boman consumption should be refined and 
deodorised 

The process of refining consists of neutra- 
lising tbe free fatty acids with caustic soda. 
Tlie neutralised oil is separated out and is 
sold to the soap maker Now the oil is 
tboroogbly washed free from any trace of 
cau'hc soda and then dried to free it of its 
water content Next (he oil is bleached to 
remove any colonntg material ihe su^ 
stances used for ble-aching are generally 
powdered carbon. Fuller’s earth and some 
other earths. After refining the oil is deodori- 
sed with snper-heated sto-im. 

HroKOoEN»no.\ op Oils 

The process of h.ardeDiog oils by means 
of bydragenation is of recent origin. But 
its development in America and Europe has 
been extremely rapid in the last few years 
mainly due to the fact that by this process, 
liquid oils can be converted into hard fats of 
almost any desired degree of consistency- 
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The hydrogenation of oiJs has wonderfaJ io- 
dusttial possibilities in India. The important 
uses of hardened oils are in the manafactnre 
of edible fats, soaps and lubricants. But it 
is quite lifeely that their uses wilt be extend- 
ed to several other industries. 

In India, a great bult of population 
suffers from the lack of sufficient amount of 
fats which are so necessary for the proper 
growth of bodies. This need can be nicely 
and economically met by introducing hydro- 


genated vegetable oils for edible use among 
the people. Ghee is extensively used in 
India But its high price mates it almost 
impossible for the poor masses to ose it. A 
cheap ghee substitute made frqni hardened 
vegetable oils will be in great demand in 
Indio. This will stimulate the growth of this 
industry in India and will indeed servo a 
human cause by supplying the poor millions 
with a wholesome and at the same time cheap- 
edible fat. 


OcTusE OF Scheme 


Oil-seeds (Linseed. Rape, Mustard, Sesame. Groundnut, 
I Cotton. Castor, Jlowha, Copra. Poppy etc.) 


I 

Oils 

(By expression 
or extraction) 


Refined oil 
(By refining) 


Soap stock 


Fert'hser 


Cattle feed 


Edible oils 
1 


Nou-edible oils. 


Liquid oils 


Hardened fats 
(By Hydrogenation) 


Non-drying oils 
(Lubricator from hardened 
castor oil) 


Drying oils 


Stearine 
(for -candle 
making) 


Fat for 
soap. 


SlaigaTine 

or 

Butter-substitute 


Artificial 

ghee 


I 

Paints 


General procedure for the hydrogenation 
of oils consists of mixing the oil with re- 
quired amount ef catalyser in a tank and 
then passing of hydrogen gas thru it nnKl 
the unsalurated fatty acids are saturated 
By proper regulation of hydrogen gas and 
catalyser, {the oil can be hardened to any 


degree of consistency and 3f P. The gre.-ifest 
difficulty in developing this industry in India 
lies in getting a cheap supply of hydrogen, 
•niere are two commercial processes for 
making hydrogen namely (1) from water gas 
and (2) by the electrolysis of water,- The 
first process is cheaper but the plant must 
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tuyself to the broad sfeeletoQ and try to 
indicate the factors that have been out- 
standing in the racial history of India. 

Bnt an ncconnt of Man in India reQuires 
that it should bo prefaced by a few words 
00 the fossil primates of the Siwalik HilK 
by far the roost important documents bearing 
on man's origins that hare so far been 
discovered in India. The Siwalik Hills in 
the lower ranges of the Hiraalava Mountains 
stretching for 900 miles from Hardwar to Ibo 
North "West contain a large mass of fossil 
vertebrates fn geological formations ranging 
from the Middle Miocene up to upper 
Pliocene ages. In these deposits the remains 
of several fossil apes have been found of 
which the roost important are the Dryopitho- 

.t 

distinct tendency towards the humanoid form. 
Without admitting the claims of Dr. Pilgrim 
of the Geological Survey to whom wo owe 
this great discovery, that the Sivapitbecus is 
in the direct line of human ancestry, there 
can be no doubt that judging from the 
character of its molar teetb, the Sivapitbecus 
alone of all apes both e.vtioct and Ining, 
was the nearest approach to the human form. 
Its exact place in the geueological treo of 
Man cannot be deHointely assigned until (be 
rest of the skeleton is discovered, for our 
knowledge at present rests on a few frag* 
inents of the lower jaw. The great 
importance to Science, therefore, of further 
etcoTations in the Siwalik deposits, is evideot 
While India has supplied such rich 
materials in pre-bnman if not proto-human 
Rnds, DO actual remains of any of the ancient 
types^ of roan have so far been discovered. 
This does not necessarily mean that such 
remains are altogether absent, it rather shows 
as Sir Arthur Keith* has well remarked “that 
they have not been patiently and systemati- 
cally looked for”. How far therefore India 
was inhabited in the early and later Stone 
Ages and what bad been the physical character 
of her people we have no means of judging 
at present. Our knowledge of the earliest 
types of man in India rests solely on the 
skulls found at Bayana, Sialkot, Kal and 
Adittanalnr, all of which are distinctly 
modern in form. Ibe first of these, "was dis- 
covered by Mr. Wolff in 1912 on the bank 
of the Gnmbhir Hirer at Bayana near Agra, 
35 ft below the level of the bed of tbe river. 


•The Journal cf the Anthropological Sodetr 
of Bombay, 1917. p. 663. 


while buildicg a bridge on the Bayana-Agra 
Railway. Though uo definite date c.m be 
assigned iu the absence of precise data on 
the constitution of the alluvium deposit in 
which the skull was found embedded, 
or associated .animal bones, the great depth 
iu which the skull w.as found as well as its 
mineralisation le.avDS no doubt that it is of 
considerable antiquity and certainly the oldest 
relic of roan so far found iu India. The 
Nal skull, which belongs to a later phase of 
the Ind.i-Sumenan culture was exhumed by 
Mr Hargreaves of the Archeological surrey 
at Nal, about 250 miles from Quetta, is of 
pre-iron age and is assumed to be not later 
than the second miUeninm B. C. Of the- 
Sialkot cranium we have no information. 

fbst Jf wss foais^ bj" Ueat Sjngstaa, 
now Snrgeon-Natnralist, in 1912, near Sialkot 
6 ft ^lojv the level ol the land and possibly 
representing a bnrial as judged from the 
complete nature of the skeleton which was 
laid 00 its right side. The skulls exhumed 
by Mr. Rea at Adittanalur in tbe Tionerelley 
district of Southern India in 190l*S were 
found to large burial urns and belonging to 
ao age sot long alter the iotrodoction of 
Iron ID Southern India. Tbe skulls meotiooed' 
above represent the Xorth-Westarn, the 
North Central and the Soutbein parts o! India 
beloogiog approximately to a period ranging 
from several tbousaud B. C. np to the early • 
ceutories before Christ A comparative study 
of these skulls shows that while all of them, 
are markedly dolichocephalic, there is a wide 
dircigence in form and coaBgiirstioa. In 
tho Sialkot and Nal crania, the vault of the 
sknli is high and rises lu an uniformly 
rounded curvature, when the profile views of 
the two are superposed they show an almost 
exact correspondence excepting that the 
Sialkot cranium is smaller, due perhaps to 
its female sex. In the Adittanallur skulls, 
on the other hand the vault of the 
calrsrimn is not so higJi, the forehead is 
receding and the mam growth of the brain 
is in an upward and backward direction. • 
Similarly while tbe Nal cranium shows a 
fine well developed nasal bone with long 
ovrf face, the Adittanalur skulls exhibit 
rather broad depressed noses with prominent 
cheekbones. In all these matters, the latter 
while differing from the former show 
remarkable similarity to the iVeddah skulls. 
How close is this likeness will be apparent 
when their lateral views are compared. The 
Bayana cranium aga5ii,^i3* much smaller - 
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than either, and though its vault is not quite 
so high, the development of the frontal region 
is more like that of the SialkoUNal type. 

Its line and prominent nose is also 
similar to the latter dilTering in both these 
respects from the Adittanalur typo. Tlio 
results of these comparative studies shoiv 
therefore the existence of an uniform racial 
type at this period throughout North-western 
India, which is in marked contrast with the 
earliest known racial type in Southern India 
with strong Veddah-affinities The presence 
of a third racial type in the vicinity of Agra 
is probably indicated with closer relationship 
to the former. 

Since the discovery of the Mohenjo-daro 
site however, with Sumerian affinities there 
has been a lot of speculation as regards the 
racial type of the bearers of this onique 
civilisatiou, and several writers on the 
strength of the Non-Aryan character of the 
Sumerian language as well as the presence 
of a Dravidian speaking people in ^othern 
Beluohistau not far from the Nal ruins, have 
not hesitated to speak of the Dravidian 
racial origins of these people and some indeed 
have gone so far as to ascribe a Dravidian 
origin to the entire Indian Civilisation ' 
These statements however do not receive any 
support from physical anthropology and if 
the Adittanalur crania be of aoy indication 
regarding the somatic characters of the 
onginal Dravidian speaking people, 
they have no correspondence what- 
soever either with the Nal racial type as 
shown already, or with the true Sumenan 
Race as judged from the brachycepnalic 
character of the recently excavated crania 
from the Pre-Sargonic sites at Tell-el-Abaid 
and Kish. Any attempt therefore to link 
the Dravidian speaking people with the 
Indus valley or its allied cmhsatiou in 
ancient Babylonia must be regarded as un- 
authorised Besides the extension of such 
terms as “Dravidian ' and Aryan" (o denote 
racial types, has no justification unless a 
definite correlation can be established between 
language and physical characters among these 
particular groups of people 

After the' period represented by the 
Adittanalur crania we hare no data and 
tho only skeletal materials recovered from a 
site near Ajmere and belonging to the early 
centuries of the Christian era have been lost 
as a result of culpable neglect with which 
such mater.als were hitherto regarded in 
this country. Consequently we have to 


means of judging the racial (character of the 
Indian ' people duriBg the early historical 
times excepting whatever light the present 
population might be supposed to throw. 

One of tho essential things in considering 
the ethnic composition of the Indian popu- 
lation is to bear in mind certain important 
features in the geography of the land These 
are, first of all, the effective barrier formed 
by the high mountain ranges on the entire 
Northern, North-'Western and North Eastern 
boundaries of India and secondly the almost 
equally good protection provided by the sea 
on the Test of the country. Any racial 
iorasion from outside therefore, must either 
Dcgotiato the sea or the Northern 3Iountains 
and neither of which was easy. Consequently 
the great race movements that started from 
Central Asia m early times never struck 
India with full force bnt were deflected 
westwards Into Europe. The people that 
entered India through the mountain passes 
were either those that formed subsidiary 
bodies or those that occupied the surrounding 
countries and gradually piiahed in into 
India through many centuries Similarly 
ilongoliau iuvasion from Southern China 
witbio historical times, moved southwards 
through Burma and the Malay Peninsula 
into Indonesia, only Rending ofl' branches into 
India These openings and passes in the 
mountain ranges, together with tho Southern 
hills and plateaus which served as protective 
shelters for the autochthonous races, must 
be considered as strategic centres and an 
exaniiaatiou of the localities io and around 
them, would provide us with important 
clues in disentangling tho different strains 
that have gone to make up the present popu- 
lation of India 

Now if we begin our consideration in 
the Northwest and cxamiue the country 
north of the Khybar pass along the entire 
North-Western corner from Peshawar to tho 
Pamirs we find that the races living in these 
regions such as tho Kaffirs of Kaffiristan, 
the Ghitralis, the Ilunza Nagyars, and the 
Baltis and tho Dards of Northern Kashmir, 
pr^ent homogeneous type with a high 
narrow head, prominent wcllcut features and 
tall stature This racial type persists in 
varying degrees up to Yarkand and is also 
dominant among the Kaslimiris. tho people 
of the Panjub and northern Rajputm.a and 
is somatically the same as that disclosed by 
the Sialkot-Nal crania. We have no metric 
data of the true Afghans but judging from 
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tbose of the Northera Pathans they appear 
to belong to the same race. There is one 
difference however and that is with re^rd 
to tjjo compIevioD, for, while the tribes 
living in tUo cold temperate climate of the 
Northern Mountains have preserved their 
light comple-cioD, the people of the Indns 
Valley exhibit various shades of the brown. 
Sir Aorel Stem describes the skin coJoat 
of some of these mountain tribes as “rosy- 
white” and records the presence of a consi- 
2?dcrabl0 proportion of light-eyed people 
Among them. 



A group of Kafirs of the Hindukush Sfountains. 
(North V estem Indian type) 

The percentage of light eyes among the 
SCaffirs for instance, who appear to have 
preserved in their mountain homes not only 
Tacial purity but also their ancient institu- 
iions in a much greater degree than others, 
is as^ high as 26 (twentysix). 

North of the Hindukash mountains 
around the Badaksfaan desert and stretcliing 
-as far west as Saraarkhand and Bokhara and 
the Taklamabau desert in the Chinese Tuikis- 
tan in the east we find among the Wakbi, 
'the Dolan, the Kelpin, the Sarikoli and other 
riribes, the prevalence of another element 
having short round head, well-cut features 
with not infrequently booked noses but 
somewhat shorter in stature as compared to 
the other type, though falling within the 
-category of tall races. This type extends 
southwards along western Afghanistan and 
-occupies the whole of Beluchistan where in 
dho Pishim region among the Baluc* and 
66—7 



The front sat side view of a AVakhi of the 
Badakshan desert 
(Tiirko-Inujfaa type) 


tlie so-called Pathan tribes of Achakzii, 
Tarim and Kakar, as well ns Hie Dravidi.in 
speaking Brahui. we find it in jfs greatest 
concentration. These southern tribes have 
a light browu complexion bat their northern 
kinsmcD of the Badakshan and Taklamakau 
deserts ore white, the percentage of light 
eyes among the Wakbis as recorded by Stein 
being over 40 (forty). North of the Pamirs 
from Kashgar through Yarkand to Khotaa 
and Kami, the presence 'of a third type is 
discemable among the Kbirgiz, (he Khotauese, 
the Loplick, etc This type is (Jliaracterised 
by a round liead, broad flat face and nose 
and epicanihic fold in (he eye«. This may 
be regarded as the truly Mongolian type 
and w© find its southward penetration among 
the Laddakis and the people of the Kulu 
region aod eastward along the plateaus on 
both sides of the Himalaya mountains. 
In skin colour, though this type is somewhat 
darker as compared to the other tribes of 
the TakJaroakan desert, it has also a large 
percentage of light-eyed people showing 
probably a considerable admixture with the 
previous types. Incidentally it may he 
remarked that a small percentage of light- 
eyed people is also present in the plains of 
Northern India and among the Chitpavan 
Brahmins of Bombay, but its exact proportion 
is not known, though in any case it cannot 
possibly be high. 

From a consideration of the history of 
the North-Vest it appears that the second 
type, which has been called the Turko-Iranian 
type, is probably an intruding element which 
has gradually pushed its way in all direc- 
tions, helped no doubt by the great roooldiog 
forces of Islam. That it has not as yet secured 
a foothold in the plains of the Fanjub ' or 
Kashmir is evident from a comparison of tho 
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Jfuliammailan tribes with f heir Hln^u nod Sikh 
neighbours in these two regions, who do not 
show nny somatic dilTercnccs. Speaking of 
the Jfiissulman population of the IVestem 
Punjab, von Eickstedt, • who is responsible for 
a very careful study of a largo number of 



Two Sikhs of the Pnnjab 
(North Western Indian type) 



Two Sluaulmans of the Western Ponjab 
(North Western Indian type) 


Panjabi soldiers captured by Germany during 
the War. remarks — ‘The Mahomedans thetn* 
selves are Indians to somatic respects, there 
is no iod'catlon of a strong domioatiog in- 
fluence of alien races When Pandit 
Harikissen Kaul assumes in the Censns 
Report that 15o/o of the Mahomedan Panjabis 
are of foreign origin, this would appear 
rather too high than too low an estimate of 
the actual facts The ways in which clothing 
and hair are worn give rise to the illnsion 
of racial differences.’’ 

Coaling next to the North-Eastern corner 
we find that fron the great bend of the 
Brahmaputra rivet south-eastwards through 
the Misbmi country up to Yunnan on the 
Sino-Burmese frontiers and then running 
westwards through the Chingpo, Kachar, 
Mikir Jaintia up to Garo Hills a cordon is 
formed by a group of tribes having in the 
main the same physical characters namely a 
rather long head with a broad Oat 
face and nose, short stature and the 

* Man m India. 1923, Vol HI. nos 3 & 4. 
p. 162. 


cpicantilic fold in the eyes. The hair 
on tho face and the body is very scanty 
and the slin-colour varies from light to 
dark-brown, fa the south of this cordon 
along the valleys of the Chindwjn and 
Ii^cvaddy as well as the hills on the east, the 
predominant element is broad-headed with 
tho usual Mongolian characteristics of the 
face and the eye. The former of these 
types, appears to have formed tho substratum 
of the population of the Brahmaputra valley 
while tho latter has constituted the population 
of Farther India. Both of these are intruding 
dements in these region?, from the southern 
Chinese hills as a result of the pressure 
exerted by the Chinese from theNorth. 



of Brahmaputra Valley. 

2 The front and side views of a Chutia of 
the same locality. 

(Dohchoccphahc Mongolian type) 

In the Southern part of India we have- 
no evidence of any apward movement of 
race, bat the hills and forests of Peninsalar 
India, where the penetration of Northern 
tribes was never great, have preserved in 
complete purity a primitive racial element 
which at one time extended far up into 
the heart of India. This type possesses a 
long low bead with a Cat and very broad 
nose, short stature, and extremely dark 
complexion but without the epicanthic fold 
in the eye The hair varies from wavy to 
early but no authentic cases of truly 
woolly hair have been found. The face- 
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is as a rule orthognathic, hot in rare 
cases persons have been seen with protruding 
jaws. The Nadars, the Panyans, the 
Sholagas, the Irnlas and other jungle tribes 
of Southern India represent this typo which 
is atin to the prehistoric Adittanailur Nace, 
and is also allied to the Yeddahs of Ceylon, 



the Sakais of the Malay Peninsula and 
Tarious tribes of Indonesia and Melanesia, 
and together with the Australians, form a 
large racial group which at one time occupied 
a large part of the southern world. In the 
Indian continent itself we hare no evidence 
of a Negrito Baca but judging from its 
presence in the Andaman Islands and 3Ia]ay 
Peninsula, Us existence at one time in 
the mainland of India may not bare been 
impossible. 

To sum up, mention has been made of 
the presence of at least five distinct types in 
the strategic centres of Ethnic India. We 
have DOW to determine what light they 
throw on the composition of the present 
Indian population We have already seen, 
that as far as Nashmir, the Punjab and 
the northern Bajputana are concerned, the 
present popnlation is made up of the same 
element as the Sialbot-Nal race, nus type 
in all probability extends eastwards and 
includes the western parts of the Doited 
Provinces. Bat from Benares eastwards up 
to Behar, we find the gradaal increase of a 
broad-headed element whose maximum con- 
centration is found among the population of 
Bengal. In accounting for this bracbycephalic 
factor, Risley supposed the inQuence of a 
^longolian race seen on the outskirts ol 
Bengal. We have already seen that the 
the Jlongolian tribes m the Brahmaputra valley 
are in the main long-beaded and cannot there- 
fore account for brachycephaly in Bengd. 



Bengali ladies of Dacca 
iSrsctfcephsiic A}ptas ippe} 



The front view of a Beosrali Kayastha Gentleman 
of Eastern Bengal 
(Brachj-cephalic Alpine type) 


Theonly broad-headedllongolian tribesare the 
iiepchas and the Bhutanese groups in the 
North and the Chakma and allied tribes on 
tte outer fringes of the Chittagong division. 
An analysts of the available metric data 
in Bengal however shows, that the main 
concentration of brachycephaly is in the deltaic 
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Side view of the satne 
(Brachyceptialic Alpiac type) 


srnmm 




FroDt view of a Bengali Kayaatha genfieman of 
• Eastern Bennal 

(BrachycephaUc Alpme type) 

region with gradual decrease towards the 
north and the east. Besides the Bengali 
brachycephals are characterised by a long 
and prominent nasal skeleton but among 


the £/epchas and Liadred tribes tbo^ 
nose is long, but it is depressed at the root 
and sever rises high. The ot her Mosgoliair 
characters such as the flatness olthe face- 
and the presence of the epicanthic fold at^ 
also absent among the Bengali brachycephals, 
who, IQ addition, possess a highly developed 
pilous system The presence of this type 
m Bengal, cannot therefore be acconnted for 
from the east We havo in the Western 
littoral of India the existence of a similar 
type, and the Bengali brachycephals must 
be linked ap with them through Central 
ladia In this connection it is interesting^ 
to note the identity o! a large number of 
surnames among the Kagar Brahmins of 
Ouzratand the Kayastlias of Bengal, as shown- 
by Jtlr. V R Bhandarkai* In Bengal, this 
type has mixed with the Kacbari-Koch 
elements in the north-east and the Cbakma- 
llog elements in Chittagong and in the- 
Western districts with the Santali-Munda 
groups ; but in the centre it has on the whole 
preserved its characteristic features though 
not unmixed w-ith the long-beaded North- 
western type which is present only as a 
minor factor in Bengal. In the Western 
littoral on the otherhand, from the Guzrati- 
speaking peoples of Kathiawar up to the 
!^a-speakiog peoples of the Carnatic Coast 

•Indian Antiguaiy, J911, pp. 7-37. 
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B>»n(rnli Dnihraina 
(>'orih Westera Indian type) 



A Kocksni Brahmins of the Caraadc Coast 
(Bracbycephalic Alpine ts'pol 
its mcial roiscogcoatiOD bas been mlb the 
autochthonous long-headed flat-nosed doq- 
Moegohau element It is found in its greatest 
punty among the Coorgs and inefudes (be 
Canarcse and the Telegii-spealjng people of 
Jlysorc, Bellary and Karnod districts of 
Madras up to longitude 78 east Our existing 
k'DOiricdge does not enable us to account 
for the presence of this type m India, for as 
wo hare already seen, the bracbycephalic 
clement in the North-SVestem frontiers of 
India is of recent intruMon. We most, 
therefore, suppose an earlier migration of a 
broad-headed nee into India and the recent 
discovery of a largo number of bnman 
skeletons in the ludo-Sumerian sites in the 
Indus Talley lends a great deal of probability 



A group of Coorgs (Southenj India) 
(Bracbycephalic Alpine type) 



A Bedar and a Linpa Baiyigar of lie Beliary 
aid Karuol di^tncis— Madfss 
(Brschycephalic Alpine typO 

to (his supposition but (ho question must 
await debnite solution until the skeletal 
materials found at Mohenjo-daro arc studied — 
a task in which the present writer in colloa- 
boration with Major R. B. Seyroiir Sewell, 
diteefor of the Zoological Survey of India, is 
at present engaged 

In the Xilgin Uills and the ^lalabar coast 
of Southern India we find the presenco of 
an inlensire clement in tho Todas, the 
Xambudri Brahmins and the Xayars who 
are racially allied to the people of North- 
Western India. Wo do not know the exact 
time of their immigration in tho South but 
tbeio ate reasons to suppose that tbes& 
peoples were fragments of a ware of North 
Jndiao Inbes who penetrated early jo 
Sontbem India, where they have since been 
‘Dtaridianised ” 
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The broad coBclnsions mentioned above 
are confirmed by a detailed statistical study 
^of the people of India, which incidentally 


throws much lipht on the relation of Casto 
and Race. By moans of a formula suggested 
by Prof. Karl Pearson it is possible to reduce 
a largo number of metric data into a single 
numerical co-efTIcient for purposes of com- 
parison. But as ft ignores the destinefire 
character of individual tests, its value must 
bo regarded as only sub'idiary. Tlie failure 
to undcratand this, has often led statisticians 
nnacquaiuled with racial somatology, into 
jjravo errors and unwarranted generalisations. 
IJy comparing the co-cfllcience of Racial 
Likeness (as it is called) of the tribes and 
castes of Northern India we find (1) first of 
all a clo«er relationship among the castes and 
tnbes within definite Towns or Provinces 
and (2) secondly the presence of a closer 
bond between the Punjab and the United 
ProviDcesand to a lesser extent between U. P. 
and Behac than between either of them with 
Bengal (3) Lastly there is a closer relation 
between the different upper castes in each 
province than between them and the so-called 
lower castes. To this extent, therefore, It 
most be admitted that there is a connection 
between Caste and Race. 

Finally a word must be said as regards 
the loflueoco of environment on the physical 
constitution of the Indian people. Since the 
investigation of Boas, the question of the 
part played by environment in changing the 
beadform of man has been very much nnder 
discussion. But so far as can be detected 
(for obvioQS reasons all the evidence cannot 
be given here) the Indian environment has 
not shown any tendency towards the conver- 
gence of a common beadform among the 
people of India. Recently 3Ir Dudley Buxton 
of Oxford has tried to demonstrate that in 
India there is a eorrleation between Climate 
and Nosefomi ; cold and dry climate tending 
to prodoce long narrow noses, hot and moist 
climate tending to produce broad thick noses,— 
it being even possible to predict the noseform 
of a particnlar people living m a particular 
locality where the climatic conditions of the 
latter are definitely tnown, according to a 
formula given by Mr. Bnxton. Unfortunately 
when tested the results, calculated from Mr 
Buxton’s formula do not agree with actnal 
facts. Thus for instance, according to 3Ir. 
Buxton's formula the people of Sonthern 
Belucliistan should have average Kasai ludex 
of 66*1. The seven tribes measnred by the 
late Mr. Gupte living in the same isothermic 
zone Lave average nasal indices ranging from 
59*2 to 767 — the difference between the 
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calculated nasal index and that derived Irotn 
measurements being in no case less than 6‘4! 
Secondly, a little enquiry in the nasal 
characters of the Indian laces, shows the 
conditions iu India to be almost the reverse 
of what Mr. Buston supposes them to be. 
For, the roost palatyrhine peoples in India are 
invariably those that have been living 
in the colder and comparatively drier climates 
of the hills, eg., the Kanets of Lahonl, the 
Bhotanese of the Bhutan mountains, the 
Garos of Assam, the Palaungs and Was of 
Burma and the Kadars and other tribes of 
the Southern Indian hills, to name only a 


few. And on the other hand it is in the 
hot and dry climate of the Punjab and tha 
hot and humid |climates of Bengal and 
Malabar that we find the most leptorhine- 
peoples in India. 

To conclnde, therefore, neither in the 
beadfonn nor in the shape of the nose, 
does the Indian climate show any noticeable 
influence. l*he differences defected are 
fondamental and are due to the difTerent 
racial strains that have gone to make up the 
population of India whose history in this 
respect is analogous to that of the entire 
South-western part of Asia. 


AN IINDIAN COLLEGE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 

Br ARlHUfi OEDDES AND P. R. BHARDEHA 


A new venture has been set afoot reviving 
the traditions of the once-great meeting- 
place of East and West — the historic 
T7nirersity-towa of iToatpellier, on the 
Mediterranean— by the proposed Indian 
College. Already nnder the leadership of 
Prof. Patrick Geddes (who was among the 
few in Europe to forsee long ago the recent 
disaster that has overtaken Knrope and the 
world, and whose activities in the cause of 
peace and of intellectual sympathy and 
unity we are all familiar with, specially in 
India) a scheme has been lannched for the 
creating of an intemationnl University- 
centre. comprising a group of national 
colleges situated near each other, having the 
fullest opportunities of living their own life 
as indiridnal units, yet also, in close contact 
with each other, living and working vigor- 
ously and usefully as members of a great 
group. Prof. Geddes has already made a 
beginning fay founding n College des 
Ecossais. situated on the hiU-ridge just outside 
Montpellier. It has been in existence for nearly 
two years, and Scotch. English and Indian 
students have been in residence and working 
with and under him. Three of its students (two 
of them Indian) have within the Last year 
presented theses aod been admitted as 
doctors of the university of 3IontpclIier : 
and other theses on India are in preparation. 
In this college several leading Scots ( the 


foremost of (hem being Sir Thomas Barclay,, 
the well-known authority on iDternational 
Law) have taken an active interest 

The University of Montpellier is perhaps 
the foremost of the provincial universities 
of France aod comes after that of Paris is 
importance. It is true that 

“The darzbng taditions of the Sorbonne and the 
special schools o( erndition. research art and music 
coDSiecated in Pans and the academies which 
centralize in the capital practically all the more 
foituDte cenius of the nation, have overshadowed 

the intellectual activities of provincial France 

In fact, however, the pronncial universities of 
France are the nursery In which much of the best 
wort of France is done and most of it bejrun.” 

And among these "Montpellier is parti- 
cularly endowed with affractions and tradi- 
tions sUmuUUng to the student’s minA’"* 

At present the University comprises the 
Faculties of Letters ( French, German. Eng- 
lish, Spanish, lUlian. etc.) Law, the Natural 
Sciences, and Medicine This last, tho School 
of Medicine, ( which has flourished here for 
eight cenfuriDS or laoro, and often as world 
metropolitan), is at present one of the best 
in Europe And the National School of 
Agriculturo hero is one of the greatest in 


• P«missioa has been trenerously craated by 
Sir Thomas llarclay to onote this and many of the 
extracts which follow from an article by him on 
Montpellier m the Timrr ivlucational Sapflcment 
ol April Iff, lll'iO. 
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CoUese des Ecopais Jfoatfwllt^r 

the Mediterranean region. This school would 
be particularly useful to Indian students, 
both (1) because many of the conditions 
•under which agriculture is carried on in 
Southern France are similar to those prerail- 
ing in India, and (2) because of the great 
irrigation and afforestation schemes going on 
in this region in connection with agncpltnre 
There are also proceeding important experiments 
is iw.inOjjJ.re*, Thp dpjnart* 

ments of Botany, Zoology. Geology, Physics 
and Chemistry are all very well organized 
“The material equipments of Sronlpeliier. from 
■the famous Botanic Garden, tho oldest in Uestetn 
Europe to the modem leaching and research 
institutes, the spacious hospitals, etc . it would be 
■difficult to surpass." 

“This fame and its fine, temperate, sunny 
climate attracts students from all parts of 
Europe and from America. This 
“has led to the deTelorment of an crecllent 
.accessory academic b^ch with wcH-i^nafed 
courses in the French language ana literatnre. 


These enable the foreign student rapidly to prepare 
himself to participate in the regular studies of tlie 
Un'TCTsity.’' 

Sloreorer, foreign students coming fresh 
to the university are made well-acquainted 
with tho historic region of Southern France, 
rich with memories and associations, by a 
series of well-planned excursions conducted 
by a Professor. It may be added that 
Montpellier includes, among the facilities it 
offers for research, tho invaluable one of 
allowing its students, during their academic 
career, to wander among the universities of 
France and of other countries. Tims an 
earnest student is encouraged to perfect 
himself m his special branch of study by 
contact with specialists elsewhere Need we 
also point out that living and studying in 
France is cheaper than m England or else- 
where in Europe, and that therefore a 
European edneation would be within the 
reach of agreater number of Indian students? 
Also that the mild and sunny climate of 
Southern France would be specially suited 
to them ? In nil these respects, then, the 
Uoiversity of irontpcllier has much to offer 
to the Indian student But perhaps its 
greatest nsefnlness to him will be in the 
direction of affording him n good introduc- 
tion to truly European culture, tradition, 
and life So that oveu a student going to 
other Universities of Europe would do well 
to spend a term or so here before proceeding 
elsewhere, and thus again a footing and 
find his bearings in Europe instead of being 
suddenly thrown amid totally strange 
snrronodings. as only too often happens. The 
Mediterranean has been the nursery of 
EJuropean Culture, and France may well be 
called the “mere-patrie" of European tradi- 
tion It has been said that too many of 
Indian students who go through English 
Universities return home with but slight idea 
of Europe and European Culture. For a true 
contact with Enropean Culture, and not of 
one afoneofifs nafions, perhaps no country 
IS so suited as France, on the one hand as 
containiug spelendid monuments illnstrative 
of successive periods of European history 
and culture— {pre-historic, Roman, Middle 
Ages etc,) and oj the other with its high 
tradition of learning and liberty, its broad 
tolerant ontlook and its open doors to all. 

And, in France. 3IontpelIier, the ancient 
meeting-ground of East and West, is pocn- 
liarly fitted as its history shows to afford 
that much-needed introduction to Earope.an 
life and culture. “The first European Uni- 



View q[ part of the gatdea o! the Coll^ des Ecossus. AJI this tras barren, roc^ 
* beath Wo rears ago. 


verslty for general studies came into exis> 
tcnce at Bologna, an old centre of legal 
learning. The second, on a broader basis of 
studies, was that of Fans. The third was 
that of llontpellier, already of medical fame 
surpassing that of Salerno. The importance 
of that of Montpellier was not a little 
due to the Great Fair held there, which is on 
the old Roman way through Gaul into Spain 
—Coasting vessels brought to the Fair 
merchandise from Spain and Italy, from the 
Levant and the Black Sea, so that Tartar and 
Greek, Jew and Arab (the latter with their 
pharmacy and medicine) came together at 
the Fair." “And it is very probable that it 
may have been at this Fair and from such 
cultnred alien merchants, that there may 
have been purchased those precious Arabic 
manuscripts among which the longdost works 
of Aristotle vvere found by Michael Scot and 
other translators of them into Latin, and 
thus recovered for Europe. "The Fmr of 
Montpellier has long since lost its siz% and 
importance. “Out of tho Fair, however, grew 
up its once famous liaw-FacuIty, and arose 

67— S 


(be universally accepted doctrnies of Private 
International Law." 

The University has always been remark- 
ably tolerant lo religious matters, even during 
(be days of (be most embittered religious 
strife in France, for its predominant medical 
and scientidc atmosphere tended to freedom. 

Here the great Rabelais (one of its glories), 
after his revolt from his religions order, found 
refuge. He studied and graduated as . doctor of 
M^idne and even taught and practised lor a 
time— And here agam in our own time was bora 
and bred Auguste Comte, another great ’revolte’, 
whose ideas have stirred the worjd from end to 
end. In theology, law and medicine, in science 
and philosophy, iloatpellier has a fine record." 

Some idea wiU now have been gained by 
the reader of the importance of all this for 
India. Professor Geddes also, the intimate 
fnend of Sister Nivedita. of J. C. Bose, of 
Rabindranath Tagore, whose enthnsiastic 
activities in the cause of Indian Renaissance 
as inspiring Professor of Sociology and great 
Town-planner, have for ever Imbed faim up 
with the modern social history of India, is 
keenly alive to (he great need for a meeting 
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^ound n-liich should establish contact 
between East and West under reasonable 
conditions. Ilcnco his eagerness to see an 
Indian College started here, to bo followed, 
it is to bo hoped, by Chinese, Japanese, 
French, German and other national colleges. 
Therefore, the Indian students working with 
Frofessor Geddos in Jlontpellier have formed 
fhemselTCs info an initiative committee for 
tho founding of an Indian College here on 
the lines of the Scots’ College and invito 
their fellow-countrymen to follow this initia- 
tive. An appeal for funds is shortly to be 
launched ; but in the meanwhile; they are 
able to invito students from India, intending 
to study at an European University, to 
come to Jlontpellier. 

It seems to us also that as, in India, the 
Shantinibetnn and the Bose Institute have 
sought the widest internanational contacts, 
BO the nest move is the establishment of 
‘homes of peace’ and centres of research 
abroad. And a splendid opportunity for 
creating such a needed complement is offered 


ns fa Professor Geddes’s scheme at Jlont- 
pellier. Hence, wo believe, tho sympathy 
and hearty concurrence won for the idea 
from Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Sir J. C. 
Bose, and tho moral support they have al- 
ready bestowed. 

For all these reasons, wo believe that 
this scheme, if it is supported iu the spirit 
in which it itas been jaunebed, will bring 
most far-reaching consequences. It should 
bring together in friendly companionship, 
yet in stimulating intercourse and even 
healthy intellectual rivalry, the youth of 
other nations to mingle with onr own. 
Besides, here is a project worth carrying ont, 
not only for itself at Hontpcllier but as a 
new way to advanco peace and learning, and 
approach that harmony of ideas and ideals 
upon whoso orderly progress and fnllest 
diffusion the future of Civilization so 
substantially depends. 

TTe address this appeal to the yonth of 
India with the confidence and hope that her 
cnltural history inspire 


.™ LAND OF THE CLOVE 

Bv CHAHOPaTI 


Z anzibar owes its commercial importance 
to its production of cloves, of which it 
has till now practically held the 
monopoly. The world derives the major 
portion of its supply of cloves from this 
island and another in its neighbonihood. 
Pemba, which, too, forms politically a part of 
Zanzibar. Outside tho city of Zanzibar, 
whichever way you turn, you tfnef extensive 
groves of cloves Some twenty thousand 
acres of land in Zanzibar and thlr^-eight 
thousand in Pemba are under clove planta- 
bons. The currency notes of this island 
bear on them the insignia of a tree of cloves, 
from which the buds are being culled by 
means of a wooden staircase, which alone in 
the old days of the Arab rule could be 
climbed by the coolie. The branches of the 
tree are tender and for fear lest they should 
be broken and the yield of cloves be 
permanently reduced thereby, the law did 
not permit ascending the tree itself. Now-a- 


days the prohibition is found infeasible, as 
slavery having been abolished, the elaborate 
process of ascending a ladder, which 
necessitates the employment of an ezeessire 
number of coolies, entails exorbitant expense. 
The caution of those good old days has been 
dispensed with and yet the clove business 
flourishes, fetching considerable income to 
tlie state and' it's peopfe. 

As you enter the port, your eye falls 
first on a grandlooking edifice on the coast, 
the Bet-eI-A]aib or the house of wonders. 
It was the palace of the late Sultan and 
now locates almost all Government offices. 
It is a three-stoned building of a simple 
but neat design, with no attempt at elaborate 
beauty or variety of comfort and accommoda- 
bon. You are carried from one storey to 
another by means of a lift. The workman- 
ship on the doors is a relic of Arab art, of 
which you may find specimens here and there 
iu the old houses of the town. The colonnade 
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on the exterior is imposing. It consists of 
iron colorans of considerable height, imported 
more than forty years ago from Bombay. In 
the interior you at present meet with 
nothing to impress yon with the palatial 
character of the edifice. The present SalUn 
is a protected prince of the British, for 



A Katire Shop. 


^rhose residence a smaller house has been 
allocated m closo ricinlty of the Bet>eUA)aib. 
UoliLo bis forefathers, he contents himsctf 
Kith one wife, and thus his household needs 
itro small. Unless pointed oat to you. his 
house has every possibility of being passed 
over as an ordinary building, as it bears no 
special emblem of being a royal residence. 

In front of the Bet-el*Ajaib separating U 
from the sea there used formerly to be a 
p.irk. on one side of which there stood a 
pillar, on the top of which a huge lamp of 
10,000 candlepowcr was mounted In the 
ercQiDg everyday people of the town would 
go out and in company with their beloved 
tSuItan listen to the music of the oativo 
band played there, and enjoy sight of tho 
rolling waves. The light of the lamp reflected 
on the waters of tho sea lent to the scenery 
round a charm which the brilliance of tho 
stars in the blno above might envy. 

Tlie population of Zanzibar is mainly 
Mohammadan, of which the descendanls of 
the old Arab immigrants and the Khojas 
and Bhoras of Bombay form economicaliy 
the dominant section. The natives were 
formerly slaves. Even today the Negro 
servant in the hou«c of the Arab noMo will 
not stand in the pre«.cnce of bis master, 
lie will move in a kneeling posture, a 
remnant of the constant homage and bumilita- 


tioa imposed on him in the days of slavery* 
The conditions have of late changed entirely. 
Guqo andoubtcdly is the former enrse, bot 
its incabos here and there lingers. Some of 
the owners of land, though yet they are few 
in number, are now-a-days Negroes. In the 
Zanzibar protectorate there are happily no 
laws restricting the legal capability to own 
soil, nor are as in Kenya, high and low zones 
of land marked out for European and Non- 
European ownership. The cultivation of 
coffee, too. is no Enropean monopoly. In the 
eyes of law all the subjects of tho Sultan 
are equal The cultural condition of 
the Negroes — I am judging by the occidental 
standard, is, as a consequence, far superior 
to that in Kenya Colony. Hero you 
nowhere meet with naked native**. Men and 
women are both decently clad. They are 
said, in fact, to spend more on their dress 
than on other necessaries of life This is an 
evil that comes in the train of western 
culture, and what the Negroes want most 
today IS a life of thrift and economy, Tho 
Dcatoess kept in the front of their houses is 
n model which their Indian and Ar.ab fellow 
citizens may copy, though tho interior I am 



Clove pictiDg in Aral) Twilj. 

told, is damp, which seems to be one of tho 
potent causes of tho heavy nito of mortality 
among them. One feature of their sociM 
etiquette, introdneed presumably by (heir 
contact with the Arabs, is specially worth 
noting. Except on ceremonial oceasiems, 
when admission to the house is unrestricted. 
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tlioy always Veep ono of llio slmtkTS of 
thtir doors closed, l-^ery man, dt*slrous of 
f'ainin/: enfry, even If lie bo an In/nafo of 
tho house or n close relative, jias to (land 
licforo the closed sliutter and say “llodi**, 
nstin;: permission to in 



Swahih iKincc, /.anziliar 
^Vllen you licar llio healinj? of a drum 
In tho native oiiartcr of the town, bo euro 
of a dance bcinc performed. They call it 
Kgoma. Sometimes only males partalo m 
it. Bomotimes only females while at other 
times it is a mixed performance 1 was 
present at a Ncoma ore ovcniag. Homo of 
the women had painted thor whole faces 
white, while others tiad simply dotted them 
in that colour. A majority wore on their 
heads huire crowns of feathers of diflcrcot 
birds. They stood in a circle with tlicir 
faces turned inside. Their morcraeots were 
graceful and regular, and they eang a native 
tune with winch they clapped their hands in 
time as they went round and round One of 
the women had biVcn on her back a com- 
panion of hers, who, not to bo recognised, 
had veiled her faca Some of the performer: 
were gaudily dressed, though the general 
appearanco which the assemblage, including 
both dancers and spectators, made was one 
of scrupulous neatness. Iteminiscenes of a 
naked dance by cannibals of ancient tunes 
are preserved only in pictures How tbese 
scenes could be photographed is a mystery 
The canuibals of Zanzibar had perhaps been 
already made docile and only stealthily, to 
satisfy habit, caught opportunities of killing 
and eating men. 

Even today the place is shown where in 
ancient days there used to be the slave 
market. It was later replaced by The Place 
of Execution’, where men sentenced by tho 
order of the Sultan to capital punishment 
- were taken out to meet their doom. Today 
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on the Same site stands tho Arya KamaJ. What 
an entire revcrhal of things and their pur- 
poses f Wfiero one day sons and daughters 
of men wen) sold away as be.isl«. and during 
tlin proem’s? hubjpclei! to unspeaiablo raillery 
and liolencp. today girls of a hiunanltarian 
community rrceiio thiir daily education in 
religion of which reverence of man is an 
itidispcn^'able p.arf. A fr<*o reading room 
opens tliero in the evening, while every 
week men pray to Ood for light and Ji/e. 

Klavery has been abolished in other parts 
of Africa too. Hut Iho Negro there does 
not enjoy that niPn«iire of liberty of 
thooglit end action which has come 
to iiifli as his Ood-gfven right in 
Zanzibar. In Kenya, for instance, every 
native, even though lie be educated, and b^* 
bolding an oflicc—clcrical of course — infiovern- 
moot employ, lias to wear a badge, called 
KtpatxU. and iniariabjy hold svjth him a 
registration certificate which he has to get 
signed, when resigning service with a former 
master If ho away without pormfssiou, 
a report at the Police sbition will fetch him 
back Tlio Zanzibar Negro is a free man. 
He may go where ho wishes. Ho has, as & 
resnlf. developed higher culturir— western as 
I said— and far more civilised ways of life than 
his neighbour in Kenya Tho cnlturo has 
tonebed only his exterior It is modern, and 
caasot. of its nature, go deep. In tho 
Zanzibar Protectorate there is no settler 
problem — no caucus of landlords presiding 
invisibly over the destinies of other people. 
Tho land, fortunately, dees notsuit the settler 
from cool Europe. 

Indians are, in the main, traders. They, 
in fact, practically control the commerce of 
the island From tho days of the Arab 
Sultans, the Ooveminent has been free from 
religions bi.as A bull is sacrificed every 
month as a traditional religious rite of the 
BoUan’s house, but that is entirely the ruler’s 
personal affair The Hindus know (he hour 
at which the sacrifice is oflered, and 
deliberately avoid passing the post 
on the sea-coast, at which the animal 
is slaughtered. Formerly, when no Hindoo 
brought bis family from India fearing lest 
he should expose himself to danger from 
unwly Arabs and Swahilis, the Sultan made 
insistent solicitations to bis Hindu subjects 
to Kttte in his dominions permanently with 
their tith and kin And when an artisan did 
bnng his wife and children to Zanzibar, the 
Sultan went ont in person to receive them at 
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the coast and made the Hindoo lady his 
sister, presenting to her, as a token of 
fraternal love, a sura of Rs. 500. The 
relations between the communities have 
always been extremely friendly and cordial. 
JTever was an effort made to convert a Hindu 
to Islam. That the ralers have always 
avoided giving a religious tinge to their 
administration is evident from the absence of 
any big mosqne or mausolenm in the whole 
island Ruins of an old mosqne are met with 
in an out of the way village, possessing, 
howerer, no architectural interest which is 
generally a concomittant of religious xeaL 
Bigotry especially seeks to impress n snbject 
community with the administrative and 
economic supremacy of the ruler’s religion, 
which, at the hands of a theocratic government, 
invariably finds expression, among other things, 
in architectural grandeur. In Zanzibar Islam 
appears to have of purpose avoided making 
its devotional monuments an eye-sore to the 
Non-muslim. 

A remnant of the PottugU€se rule which 
lasted for a short term in Zanzibar is the 
Catholic Chnrcb, attended now-a-days by the 
Goan cornmnnity who constitute a consider- 
able portion of the clerical population. 
Towers are visible of a former fort, a rdic of 
Arab warfare, which the present Qovernroent 
is utilising for the purposes of a Railway 
Workshop. 

Zanzibar is a town of narrow lanes There 
is a busy traffic of motorcars, as in other 
African towns, bat these cannot penetrate the 
interior of the city. In some places two 
bicycles coming from opposite directions 
find it hard to cross each other. Tet cleanli- 
ness of the town is all that could be 
desired. The roads are macadamised, and on 
both sides of them there stand trees yielding 
ojcf sad plesssat shsde. As j-aa pass along, 
the verdure that extends for miles affords a 
natural feast to the eyes, which is at the 
time highly enjoyable and is later a perennial 
joy of solitary meditative honrs. 

The administration is in the hands of 
European officers, at whose head is ilr. A. C. 
Hollis — the Resident He takes intellectual 
interest in the life of the Negro tribes, on 
which he has already written two books, 
TJie KaiuU and the ilasat. The attitude of 
the administrative authorities towards the 
natives is one of broadminded sympathy. I 
am making of course, a comparison with 
neighbouring territories. Signs of a silent 
ttiongh slow npheaval of the Negro are 


discernible, but the process to be effective 
and bear tangible fruit in an early future 
requires a mighty push. Industry and 
economy are the two desiderata in the life 
of the Negro, for the development of which 
none appears to be over-anxious. Things 
should not be left to take their own coarse. 
Tie Indian is satisfied that on all questions 
affecting his welfare his opinion is asked, 
and when given carries weight He looks 
only to hjs trade, not to acquisition of power 



in administration. Fortunately, there are no 
evidences of bis interests clashing at present 
with those of the Negro. All Arabs and most 
Indians have adopted Zanzibar as their home. 
They and the natives are economically inter- 
dependent The day may come when 
foreigners may be fnsed politically and socially 
among the children of the soil, the Hindu 
and the Arab cultnres entichrag the culture 
of the Negro, who today stands so much in 
need of intellectnal enlightenment That 
would surely be a happy day, but there are 
DO conscious attempts being made to bring 
that day nearer It pains me to think that 
tba ladtsa datiag tbs ceniafies oi his ^ay 
in the midst of the Negroes, while he has 
explmted their labonr to the full, has done 
nothing to raise them culturally. Brown 
nsorper ! In Zanzibar the forces of opposition 
to such a movement appear to be the weakest, 
and if the Arya Samaj, which alone of 
the Indian churches at present working here 
can take up the job, were to include 
this among its manifold activities, it 
would earn lasting gratitude of humanity. 
The scheme to open a night school for 
the natives has been adopted, which, thongh 
a small beginning, may some day bear rich 
fruit. Who knows what lies in the lap of the 
fatore ? Ours is to wish well and to work well 
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Le C\i«on BorDDin^jrE CitniE ,— lis tiuDCc- 

TFCltS ET LES TltADCCTIO'^S. VOL. 1. par Probodh 
Chandra Bagehi—Sir Itashbehari Ghosh. Traielhng 
Fellow {t922-2£i and Lecturer, the Umersily of 
Oalcnlia. 

. The book is a big work of over 500 ^cs and 
13 only tiie first volume— the second being soon 
promised. This publication, witli another one 
entitled the “Deux Lexiques Sansl.-nt Chinois’'— 
Fan 1m tsa ming de Li-yea et Fan Yu Is’ien Iseu 
teen de Ti tsms constituted the two thesis for the 
degree of Doeteur es iettres of the University of 
Pans. 

The critical study of Buddhist literature and 
religion in China is still in its infancy. The divs 
o{ Edkins and Samuel Deal arc Ions past The 
catalogue of Chinese Tripitaka of Dr. Bnnym 
Naniio published m 1SS3. has become classical. 
His work based on the imperial edition of the 
Ming dynasty mentions only teits conuined m 
that collecciOQ A new edition of the Tnpitata 
published in Tokyo (ISSJ-lbSS) and the supple- 
mentary edition of Kyoto as well as the diffe'ent 
archeological missions in Central Asia have brought 
to light new texts missing from the Uinc 
collection 

Since the publication of tho catalogue of loaniio 
critical study of the Chinese Tnpitaka ts being 
systematically pursued and the pioneers in this 
field have been Sylvain Levi, Edward Chavannes. 
Paul Pelliot, Ilenn Maspero and others It is doe 
to the fruitful researches of these scholars that we 

g ssess a solid basis for the study of the Chinese 
ipitaka— indiipensable for the study of the 
Buddhist literature in its entirety 

Dr Bagchi, trained m this famous school of 
Sylvain Levi, to whom he ngbtlv dedicates the 
work, has now removed a long felt and ever in- 
creasing want by bis memorable pnblicatjon. The 
first volume of his work contains an elaborate 
introduction on the history of Buddhism in Cbma 
(3 B C — bOO A-D J and a critical study of the 
Chinese sources for the study of the Chinese 
Tnpilaka The mam work covering a period of 
about 600 yea’^ (till the advent of the Sonei 
dvnastvJ is divided m two well-defined parts— 
the first contains a historj’ of the hteratore i^s- 
lated in the Korihem churches of China Md the 
second of that of the Southern Churches It is the 
most up to date . and exhaustive collection rf 
materials on the ^stp^. of the translators mid 
translations of the Buddhist canon. 


Dr. Bagchi tracts chronologically and historically 
—the amval of Indian and other foreign monks 
to China, gives detailed and critical biographical 
hotices on these Buddhist missionaries, discards or 
accepts the most up-to-date information on them 
after a thorough examination of the endenoc and 
^tabJishes bis thesis evpjytime with a dispassionate 
lodgment All his principal sources are in Chinese 
Snd Dr Banchi handles them wulh perfect ease. 

A rare achievement for an Indian scholar. 

Thus 51 Bagchi lays the solid foundation of 
(brther critical study on this vast subject and 
jrorkers wiB tenceforth be able to rely ca 
his work with perfect safety. To conclude m the 
^ords of bis e.xaroiners— Sylvain Len. Paul Pelliot 
And tienri ilaspero— C’est une oeuvre qui restera’’ 
~-~tt is a work which will remain” 

, X. Lr Rasa (Es^AI sm L’csTinniQtT: DminwE— 
etssay on Indian Aesthetics) Par Subodh Chandra 
Mukerjee Fans, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1020', rp> 
»*i* IPS 

,.2. Tiic Natiasastra of Bharat i, Cii. TI 
tiiasadhyayah On the Sen(tmenfs) edited, irifA 
®*» English translation and the text of the Abhiiio- 
^iWioTOfi ( Q rommeiifari/). by Suboilheluindra 
Mideoff Sasirt iCalcufta, 1020). 

These two publications together constitute the 
(ftesis upon which the Pans University has 
AVarded to Mr Subodhehasdra JIakerjee the degree 
of a Doctor in the Faculty of Letters ; chapter 
'I of the Natyasastia, as explained by the 
«unmeDtator Abhmagupta beingthe pomteTappui for 
Jfle discussion contained in the essay, Le Fasa. 
the word "essay ’ is apt to remind us. Indian 
f'adeis. of our undergraduate days, b^use there 
^ in cur country, no tradition, as there is in 
France, of "men of letters” devoting themselves 
to wTitiDg essays In France essay-wnting is 
ctiltiTated as a fine art The word "essay’ fessai) 
w connected wifn the verb essaycriFr. “to attempt’ ) 

A. sciupulous delineation of details is thus no 
Proper function of an essay which will give, 
hroadly and boldly, the mere outlines of a pleasing 
Weture. It may be said at once that Dr. JIukeijee’s 
v^v meets this requirement 
, The subject of Rasa or Sentiment had not 
fferetofore been systematically treated from a 
^finite standpoint M. Kegnand. it is true, dealt 
!^th U in his La Rheionque Sansknte as early 

ISol , but he did not as our autlior says m 
jUs raefece. seek to trace the history of the Kasa- 
*^eory.,nor did he attempt to discover its 
P3{xmglogical bases, or the connexion of Hindu 
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Aesthetic -with Hindu Philosophr. Dr. Xloterjee 
claims that the results of . modern eiperiznCTtal 
psycholoev confirm the ancient Hindu elassifica- 
tioQ of Senfimeots under three fundamental 
categories Dr. S. K. He’s treabse. A Bistorj/ of 
Sand-nl Poetics, is full of facts and the most 
valuable part of Dr. De’s contribution, namdy. 
his datings of the various ancient and medaeval 
•writers on alamkara ( ‘Rhetoric ), have been 
■willingly utilized by Dr. Sluterjee. 

There is. in the work, a marked sense of 
restraint. The writer shows himself, without the 
sliuhtest appearance of pedantry, as a man of 
cosmopolitan culture, equally at home in Sanskrit 
and in French. His French is facile, elegant and 
dignified. Nor is he in doubt as to the value of 
mechanical aids caicntated to facilitate an inlelfi* 
gent use of the commentary in elucidating, the 
text ; for he marginal cross-references 

throughout and, by a process of undeilming. 
indicates the successive steps in Ahhinara’s_ inter- 
pretation. The variant readings in the different 
manuscripts are dnJy noted, concnrreDtiy with 
the text We have here hut a part of the Natya- 
sastra which has an encyclopaedic character It 
is to be hoped that the new mancscript-maleriala 
utilised by Dr. Mnkeriee will be taken advantage 
of in a comolete ettihon of this, the g^atest 
treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy. 

L6 Pasa has. we note, been published by Felix 
Alcau the premier publisher of philosophical works 
in France. That gives to Dr ifukerjee’s essay a 
stamp of recognition as a contribution to Philo- 
sophy. It 13 a pity that the Calcntts fJoiversity 
could Qct manage to retain the services of this 
gifted man, althongb it has been rnonfog a Post- 
Oradn^te Department of Ancient Indian Qistorv 
and Onllurt. An irony of Fate which pbrs with 
onr countrv verv stranee tricks makes Dr. Subhodh* 
chandra hlakeripe, Sastri, Assistant Accountaat- 
Qeoeral iu the Finance Department of the Oovern- 
ment of India ' 

FnaxcoraiL 
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Economic DEVELoPiinjrt . or Snap-shots of norid 
Mortments in Commerce, Economic Lemslation. 
Industrialnim and Technical Edueolion : By Prof. 
Benny Kumar SarXar. Jf A. Pp. 428, pnee Bs. 8. 
B. O. Paul tfr Co. Publishers. Ifadras. 192G. 


The volume under review presents a series of 
Kaleidoscopic pictures, represenbug the different 
aspects of modern Euto^au economic life — the 
result of tlie author’s journalistic enterprise during 
many years of self-imposed exile in Europe. There 
are altogether forty-six Chapters, some of which 
reach the high-water-mark of excellence, while 
others do not nse above the level of the ordinarv 
newspaper article- There are also chapters which 
are little more than bare catalogues of the facts 
such as can be cleaned from any pood year-book, lie 
last remark is especially applicable to rdiapters 
dealing with the present economic sitmition in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Yngo-Slam, Hongary, Boumania. 
Ilulgaria and Turkey. Here we seem to miss that 
first-hand knowledge and pereonal touch which 
make the author’s analysis of the economic 
situation of the countnes of AVestem Europe in 
many pbees so masterly and convincing. The 


Chapters -and their number is legion— dealing 
with the technical, industrial, commeroia! and 
agricultaral insbtutions of Germany take up a 
dmproportionately large space in tie book and 
give the,imp^sion of havmg been copied verbatim 
from University Calenders and similar academic 
publicabons. As the author himself remarks : 
‘Germany is a veritable jungle of industnal, 
professional and other institutions” and to proc^ 
to describe their course’s of studies in detail, as 
the author attempts to do, is to put too great a 
atraiD upon the reader's patience, who does not 
expect this sort of purely mechanical work from 
a scholar of Sir. Sarkar’s ability and standing. 

The best chapters in the book are Chapter 
VIIL "Denmark’s Example m Land Reform” . 
Chapter XIU, "Italy’s AV'ar-Budget against llaJana”; 
Chapter XV. ‘Germany from Within” : Chapter 
XX “ilethodoJogy of Research in Economics,' , 
Chapter XXXIII. "The Transition of Italy to an 
Indnstrial State” , Chapter XXXVI "The Economic 
Re-juvenation of France” : Chapter XL. "Six rears 
of 'Allied' Economic Policy’’ and Chapter XLVI. "A 
Scheme of Economic Development forYonng India.” 

In the chapter on "Germany from Withm,” the 
author describes how Germany is straining every 
nerve to recoup her war-losses in coal, iron and 
indostries. by electnficatioa on a large scale, by 
the importation of iron ore from Spain and Sweden, 
and by the creation of a sew industnal area in 
the very heart of the country to take the place of 
the RbineUnd. whose situation close to tie French 
and Belgian fronbers may be a source of weakness 
and danger in time of war. “Indastnal Germany’*, 
says Ur. Sarkar. “cannot be crushed by temporary 
political and military misfortunes. Tne tenaci^ 
and strenuousness of the German people have 

been constantly at work The beginnings of 

another Bbineland have already been laid in the 
very heart of Germanic territories.” The aty of 
Merseburg, the centre of industral activities in 
this region, possessed at the beg'mmnz of 1923. as 
many as 5SW factories, with 160,000 workers. 
These new industrial activibes have not made 
Germany always the pioneer m the field of 
‘socialistic’ legislation for the welfare of the workers, 
slacken her energies in this direction Gonseqaently, 
there was little unemployment and discontent. 

By the Treaty of A'ersailles as is well known. 
Germany lost nearly 75®/o of her iron ore deposits 
and 25*/o of her coal. As a consequence she has 
today relatively much more coal than iron; while 
France, which has acquir^ the vast iron dejwsits 
of Loriuine from Germany, has no coal fo work 
them. This fact is responsible for the French 
oocupatioQ of the Ruhr— rich in anthracite coal— 
which even wrung a wild .protest from France’s 
ally, England. Bat since this occupation cannot in, 
the very nature of things, be permanent. French 
industrialists aro already looking about for an 
industrial entente with Germany, which will 
enable them to obtain sufficient supplies of good 
coal for the development of the Loirameironmdustiy. 
Bysuchan entente Germany will alsooltam sufficient 
irou ore to restore her iron and steel industry, to its 
prewar flourishing condition- It will beinteresting to 
observe if. and to what extent, poliUcal hostility 
betweoi the two peoples can retard the growth of 
this economic entente. 

That a currency depreciated in terms of foreign 
money, when nn-aoeompanicd by a proportionate 
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Germany’s economic life fiincolUl'J. In lie lirei HiSKirTHroiui** or PrMsirursT: 77-/ J. X. C. 
place. ON cn' foiciBncr who had Oaimlu H. A. Darsana-.'yiilri. 

blo“ l c'“£St^lTt r?ho SommeS I„ Ihh short , « sd.ohrly paper Mr. Oaormly 

tn ^ho unsroakallo h of the German has analysed the Hindu concept of I’unishmcDt. 
^SrrtoCT sSopdT, “im eSed Iho Oemap. Tho line of inomry 1 > liWdy sncmlire corenne 
nSf^fo Mcludo undesirahle forciftn (roods from ns it does, tho dificrent deparfments of the Body 
fheir hom^lSd 1 ml a”"o W ST •acrid- politie. ethical and rein: iom. inndical and politicah 

HrrtlLt fmm w Il'ich thev were politically deloiTod” Tho scry word, do/i'/a . and the tiuanee tiie 
t ^.Tian cr o^ of wcannir Playinc round it. seem to 

FJ^^mica’’ ^"karappeSs^ indicate tliat the Umdus had tried to summanse a 

♦ft bIisVo orf their narrow political pro-possessions lone and complicated chapter of their sociological 
SdclhSB rvith KoSJc encMions andTo .Into atm™" ;»?»• mIiI 

?ndU 5 tS°Kr”nIli'\l°nS?nW^^ acaiSt the Ilrndm. "«i a people more disposed 

’ ,1 Ift7l,ntr,tnl BiiffL'esUmia for tho solution of to ahcltcr tho tnmiual than to apprehend, bun, 

and hardly wiser” than when they eft 
In the last chapter of_tho 


SdTo d?mLtt“‘not‘^act?afly®‘im^^ BiuaimyAna ^ Sr^ i\oroya«. 

to firactiM 'Mr °Sarkar laaa advocate of tkarma. I^blished bu Srj. i>. S. ^«o». J/. 

?Sf eSeSffS use of Seise capital lot .the &e«Wrc EduMim SkiiH/. Ctanear. 

Sdos“a“ cceoeralioo ol lodia-rtin .the Pncmple rose. 3JS. JV.es Jis. 2-8-0. 

that half a loaf is belter than no bread. But row? .jUjjg ,g j,jjg ujoro good boot added to our 

of the safeguards he proposes arainst the ao^ modem Kaaarese lilejatnre. We are indebted to 

of foreign capital have been the National Educational Society, Dharwar under 

Capital Committee of .the Indian L^gistature to ^Jiose aegis the author hasten able to pubhsh 

chimerical or impracticable . ^ ^ j „3 The book deals snociDtlj with the 

The bibliography gives a list ancient history of India, from the Vrtic times to 

French and Italian works .on t^sub}^ ^ 600 A. D.. the glorious penod of the 4^ans. The 

with. The book abounds in typographical author has struggled to disentangle events of 

of every kind •c'rw.rftWTP-T-s permanent interest from the skem of countless 

luxixconcus. balf-Jearnt details that find their place in the 

history of those times. He has tried to give a 
. T D good setting, in this way to the cultural and the 

Town Plaiwiko is Assist toii -oy national sides of Indian iLstory. 

Behan Dull, M-A., •^-•^•n.^''vYvr The book does not pretend to be a research 

Cb. 113251. P{>. XXXl~SSn. Pnee ^ ,t claim to have ransacked all the 

T>g 7 - 5 . available library on the topics it tries to deal with, 

'x ,v -...c fti niril ard civil reconstruction a The author has selected and compiled information 
^ "Town^ Planning in Anaent m his modest way from his modest bibliography, 
systematic Mok 0 -welconied by our people. In his favor of national pnde he has disbelieved 
^dia ’ ^V’^^^tnek Geddes Mr: Dutt took to all the eyisUng literature on the home of the 

Inspired bv Prof, latnckwuo^^^^^ ^ Arv-ans and the creation of the Vaishya Caste 

this line hidled with scbolarbr ana has dogmatically asserted that the Punjab was 

capital iraporianre Aribasa^tra, their original home and Vaishyas were an accre- 

mtuition the wtno ive^^^^ tion in the Aryan society following implicitly the 

Atfwas(ro “dthe p asi sources tapn^ hypotheses of A. C. Das m his Rig Vedic India- 

and growth 01 1 j classical Sanskiit It seems again that his national pnde is estingui- 

by the »'}lbor is gjj^ wnter to expand shed when he tacitly believes Pallavas to be 

strata We would recommeuu^^^^ ^ foreienere converted to Hinduism, 

his area ot inves b scattered unnoticed amongst While givmg precedence to the cultural aspect of 

analysis of the , ajjd the the history the autlioc has not neglected to narrate 

surely enhance the other events of importance. But the narration 
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lacks co)iw;!on. no <IouI»t. dco to iosoffiacat 
records but mainly to llio meagre number of 
source-books Rvaihblo to him. The author pUys 
Iho orator oc-casionally and his rhetonc steals 
away from the 1 * 001 : tnu.-h of the serenity of a 
historical work. A less-iropissioned and less- 
ornate stylo would hivc been more appropnato and 
arecptalile. In other ways too there is much room 
for improvement. 

The cet-iip of the look is very allurinc. 
Thotich the printers cive us "tanuis” where the 
author in’ended tocivc ’Tapaa” at rare pi ices the 
pnnluie of the look has liccn cnuisite and leaves 
very jiMie fo tle^jra 

fho look IS. to r.av tho least of it, very vJu- 
able to the ci-neral Kanarcse reader and indispens- 
able to Kanare^e student wishinc to know somes 
thinjr at le^t of his forbears. Hut however for all 
its worth, the prieo of the look is a little 
prohibitive 

A.S. nsnviisiu. 


MARATUI 

Ma\tr Kssva Yxi'niiwv on a nissniTAmv ns 
Tire rotTHv nr TUB rocr JIattr (Ifonnrivr) : It-j 
Pmf S X. Ihuhnlti nf th* Klnhimtonf 
Bombfj. I'ubJfhni b'l himsilf. I'jya S'>k Pruy 
wt tntuhonul. 

Aqunintaneo with Erelisii pooto' has made a 
certain section of Shrathi senolars. thoush a small 
one. doubt whetheroldand Jlarathi poet hkoKkoaih. 
Moroiuot ctc> were rciUy pifted with any pneuc 
in'nius at all. The htc rnncmal W. II. Pativatdh.an 
of the rartrussoa Collese had m one of lus looks 
made some ven* astoundioe statements in denun- 
ciation of }loropant as a poot of merit. Prof. 
Bunhatti has in the work tieder notice di«rroved 
all (he etatemeots. but fn doins so bo has nade 
certain rontwdictory assertions. Motopant’a poetry is 
overloaded. Prof. Daiihatti seems to bo in favour of 
tho SiDscntisatjon of Marailii Lnomiase, as he has 
pUiolv Mid that 3Idrathi lAOKuairo has thereby 
(nined graco and (rravity. Uo evidcnilr forcets 
that the over-sanscritisatioD m Mororanl's poetry 
has rcstneted tho field of his readers and done 
rot a little. harm to the popularity of his poetry 
The discussions on tho various points raised in con- 
Dcetioa with Moropant’s poet/r an? cxhauvttro (airly 
Italanced aud conclnsiro and the aatbor deservrs 
to he congratulated on his scholarly nrodoction. 

V. O. Aitt. 


DAKMtDt Africa ka Sattaoiuiia . Traiialated 
Iv Bi^nalh Jar}nmi/tth Xarjde. PtibUshed bu (he 
Sasln-Sahiiya Pralaahik-mnndal, Ajmeer. 272. 

The account of tho Passivo Resistance in Sooth 
Africa wntten by Slahstma Oandhi of which this 
13 a translation reads like a romance. The awful 
tales of the girmtlias'. as tho name of the inden- 
tured labourers was coined from the Enghsh word 
‘asreement’. give the clue how the peace-fcvinc 
Indian labourers were turned into nvil fightera 
nnder the guidance of the Jlahatma himself. The 
brunt of the evils of western icdustnalism sod 

C8— 9 


Britisli imrerlilism m Soulh Africa hail to lo 
lome be the Indians, so this story of Grostcr 
India will interest the home-keeping Indians. The 
silver lining in the dark cloud of Indun dis-astcr 
is that a number of noLIe-hc.irtcd Knglisiimen 
and women took up and fought for the cause of 
the IndLsns. 

This t>ook 13 very nicely pnnted. 

PrRV\-Sof<-Riiii ■ ConiptUd b<r Ijik^hmi Kanin 
TVilntfii. J'nliliihrd l<j the t»gn'/'l-i'i(«foAin't£i 
Offlif, Li-ekiioir. 1D'J5 f'p. :HL\ 

Tlie poetical compositions of Uio late Rai 
Dcviprasad. ‘Punw’. arc putihshed in a book-form. 
T he long intrwlui,tion fully dLscussed the ments 
cl the wnter who rnncirally wrote on contem- 
i orary tepics. 

SniUATi Sincuwi N«nr Py /Jiiiic/wnrfru 
Tandon. Ri. tt-n. The /iam-Zf/jaKun. Faizabad 
IVJ.'k J'p. ?//. 

This short life-sketch gives the poetical and 
Political activities of ih ^ebrated (Laughter of 

S»l5A«miTA SvRIR-VlJVAS— />». $1. 

S\i.sA«mriv S«ASTHVA-naw!v— iji. lOI. 

These two handbooks arc written by Srimati 
ITeniantakum.an Ilhaltacharyya, a Rcogali lady. 
The former is a general description of tho Iiuman 
body, and tho Utter ts on hygtcmc. 

KiitL— /?y /Iimiiaiifor .‘^treno. Pulllfhed by 
/‘iwmran Sinphat, ilnnfln Ilirapnaad iV«-w. 
linluuUahm. Pp 2T?, 

Various kinds of indoor and out-door games, 
and tporis arc described. The illustrations arc 
not up to the nMUireracnts of itivcoiJe gamoJorers 


PcftoaaATi By Mr, Dadnnath Hhalla, ita.. 
//iiirfi djfetiirrr. Lueknote f/uirersify. Published 
bulhe (ianna-Ihntakmah Ofjlee, Lneknaie. 1325. 
Pp 133. 

A historical drama dealing arith the military 
activities of fhirguvatt tho K.aui of Oarfi-3Iand.a!.a 
who fought with the Emperor of Delhi. There 
are several coloured illustrations. 

Ravi 5 Rv«u 


OUZARATI 

OiVfji .VO Vaji Py PHlhaUifu 
Vyas. J'rinttd at the Vasaiil P-tnliny J'rsss. 
Ahmfdabad. Cloth hound. 17(7. Price Ps. O-O-O. 
(330. 

Tho title of the boot means a Bridegroom of 
tho Pocket (Purse) L a, one purchased with money- 
Jt is a pl.av twsod on Dwijendra Lai I{oj’’r 
'‘D anga-nan’s ’ Hindi version. The evil of “Debej” 
existing in Dcngal has its counterpart in other 
parts ot India, and Guisrat is no exception to it : 
this « not the first book of its kind in Gujarati, 
as tho evil has been tackled hy others too. All the 
same, its pernicious effect requires to be always , 
tept beforo one’s, mind and hence this plav, written 
in eimplo language and attractive style, will bo 
read widi pleasure by many. 

As IsTRonrcTORY JlAjnrAi. op Ispias Apmeji^- 
nunos : By Pandya and Tniedt. denied it the 
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Saraswnli rrintiiin Presn. Umteth. I\jper Coter. 
Pp. 172. Price PiC. Q-S-0. 1220. 

Many works exist in English giving Uie out- 
lines o£ our present system of administration. 
There was no such book m Gujarati and thongli 
written obviously for the uso of candidates prepanns 
for the University School Leaving or Matriculation 
r.xammation. it is likely to prove of use to others 
also. It is well-written. 


RAGiitrvAusni BATNAK.vn on roFAi. History : 
Ih pnynram Kluitau Gangadhar. Printed at the 
■Tpsln Art Printing Works, Jhmbag. Cloth bound. 
Pp 500 Price {unpublished) 1920. liTfA 27 
coloured ptotes. 

The Lohanai are a very important and c<»isider- 


aUe community on this side of India. They claim 
descent from Lava, one of the tuo sons of Jhima. 

Prize essays and otlicr bools have been wntten 
in Gujarati to fit tiieir descent exactly. This book 
is a sort of oHapodnda, where the writer has gone 
to the dilTerent inytliologies and Puranas and other 
rdigious works to prove his part aliout descent 
from lata, and incidentally to controvert several 
statements of two previous writers on the subject, 
Oanatra and Varma. ,The controversy, however, 
still remains, about Iheir origin.— whether they are 
descendants of Raghu (R3shu-vam«hi) or 
Banvadhas (those whose hands are cut off). The 
community Will surely feel preatiy interested in this 
work. 

K. M. J. 


mOfAN PERrODIOALS 


Snake-Bite Cares 


A writer in The Himalayan Ttmes gives 
VIS two remedies for snake bite They are 
as follows: 


The common cure in Ceylon for tbo bile of 
venomous snakes is, one or two cupfuls of plan- 
tain tree jmee The core of one or two plantain 
trees is pressed out and mven to the victim to 
dnok. The taste is not pleasant but the cure in 
94 per cent of cases is said to be certain, if not 
given too late. It is also remarkable that snakes 
will not bite into plantain trees, and with the 
exception of the green snake, they are seldom to 
be found among plantain trees 

A bard black cake forms at the bottom of the 
“ganja” smoker’s pipe, similar to the cake formed 
in a tobacco pipe. The cake is rubbed on a stone 
with water and the resulting dark brown fluid 
injected into the body. The treatment is simple 
and does not require a hypodermic syringe An 
incision is made above the wound to find red 
blood and into this the dark brown fluid is robbed, 
bomehmes four or five small inasions have to bo 
.mDdfi Jiizbpr and /oj-fbfir J/nm the wound nnld red 
blood 13 found, the longer the lime between the 
bite and the incisioa the further away from the 
wcund the red blood will be found. 


Jonrnalism in India 
Patrick Lovett tbo veteran )oan>aIist 
publishes in The Calcutta Uci-ieii the second 
insfalnieut of his Adhar Chandra Slttlherjee 
lectures : In the course of it he refers to 
the peculiar position of the British journalist 
in India Ho says ; • 

The British editor in India cannot become a 
favourite witJi officialdom unless he supports the 


Govemmeot (hrough thick and thin. Hi's motto 
must be “The Government right or wrong: '' oa the 
other hand althongb be be the most egregious 
whole-hogger he cannot hope for a place in the 
Councils of the nation. An Indian editor can 
legiumately aspire to membershlj) of the Viceroy's 
Council or to the miostry, m a local Government 
not so the Britisher. The reason why I cannot 
tell but the fact remains. Nay the iniv'dious 
distinction goes further. Indian joomalisCa have 
liecn nominated by the Government of India to 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly 
but Bntisli journalists look in vain for similar ' 
preferment. '‘The Statesman,'’ it is true, has 
recently provided from its staff twq legislators, 
one iiupenaJ, one provincial, but, both were e'ected 
by the European constituency of Calcutta, not 
nominated by the Government The limit of 
official appreciation of tie British journalist is a 
seat IQ a municipal Corporation. He is good enough 
as a bumble, but as a mugwump— bah ! Yet such 
jsthe onreasomog and dog-Jite fidelity of the 
Bntish Press la India to-day that it shows no 
resentment but Carnes on the pjod work to which 
it baa put its band, namely hot refutation of 
administiaVh'e abuses 

It IS no doubt duo to the working of the 
law of demand and supply that British j 
supporters of the government are neglected 
in India The Indian j'ournalist with a 
'doglikc fidelity’’ to the bureaucracy is so 
rare lb.at Jio naturally commands a higher 
price 

Next the author refers to the decline in 
members of British owned and run papers in 
India. Tl.is is due, says the author, to the 
fact that. 

In politics llie British daily papers have come 
to represent one stereotyped view, so that more 
than one of them in any centre is an c-xpeDsire , 
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superiimty. The conditions of the Indian Press are 
markedly dtfTereot. Politics and reJirioa are so 
mixed that points of view are numorons and 
likewise the jnstnimcnts of proiwcaada. Irxlnn 
papers arc not all self-snpportin?. liul.thatin 
most cases is a secondarr coasidewtion with their 
owners. On the other hand, no British indivWnal 
or compaor would dream of lusoingA paper whielr 
\va3 a perpetual tax on the purse. It may seem a 
a raih tliinj; for me to siy. but it is mv »5easiderfd 
opinion that with the evolution of representative 
troremment, which caacot be rheelm in India 
any more than in other p.irta of tlic Km|»ire. tt»« 
iafhieaco of tho Indian Pres^s ia politics and 
administratioii wMl increase at tlio oxpenso of the 
Bntish. Press. The future is for the Indhn 
journalist, his tnuninc is therefore a pararoount 
question which the universities of Jadn will have 
to tackle in earnest Enclisli is not only the com- 
mon lamraaire of your jatelhwatsia-l miffht 
without exafffferation call it tlieir mother loncue— it 
Is also tlic common toad of Indian nationality. 
Without any intention to belittle the \'alue of the 
veracular press which caters for the commonalty, 
it seems to mo self-evident that Indian ionmalism 
which employs tlio Encli«h lamniaite ns its vcclii- 
cle of expression will V>e the louroalistn that will 
count while home rulo is beint; fousht for and 
whoa home rule has been won. 

Ve thinfe Mr. Patrick Lorett is quite 
rijrht in bis forecast 


Lord Sinba on National Education 

An interviewer of the Wiar <itid Oit-^a 
Cb*o;3cro/ire I'edernlio» On'.ette root Lord 
Sinha some time &i;o. He poblishcs an 
account of his interview in (hat lonmal 
"What Lord Sinha said on tho ideals of 
national edneation deserves our attention 
The interviewer tells ns : 

On the question of University education, he 
said that he wonid be prep.ired to admit that 
our objective aspnnst the University education 
is the right point of attack, but the method 
adopted was crude and ineflective. and to back 
such an attack with national schools which arc 
but bad imitations of the typos introduced b% 
the University was bat to court failure. 

lie said thousands of youns men arc wanted 
not with the hall-mark of any University bat as 
Tillage _Gnru3 trained in asriculturo. UrKicno 
and sanitation with general knowledge of history, 
geography, mathematics and his own vcmacnlar 
who wonid carry the tordi light of eJeroentary 
education to every household in the conntry. 

In support of the theory now advocated by 
him he said that the knowledge of mathematics 
through Shnbhankan which be acquired in bis 
village Pathshala had always been more than 
enough for him in the discharge of the most 
onerous duties in high public services which fdl 
on him and not an iota more than tha knowledge 
he acquired at Fathshala in mathematics was 
necessary for going through even the most 
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complicated accounts he had to deal with in 
nanr imporhint cases in the High Court. 

IIis liordship further intimated to my infinite 
delight that Kslhakatos. Jafrav. rc.tdiDg3 from 
Itamayan and Maliabluirat should supplement the 
education in ttllare schooh. 

That would sulCio for spread of useful educa- 
tion and n3fion.al culture, and would bo tho real 
solntlon of the problem of mass education and not 
tho cry for compulsory’ education, ho expressed 
with an, earnestness which is all his own. 

Ho iotimatixl th.at even at tiio risk of being 
misanderstood, ho had been advising all his near 
relatives some of whom are dependent on him 
not to go in for the University edneation but to 
I* vilbgo worlerv. 


Pxeservation of Tropica] Fruits 
by Cold Storage 

lndi.a produces enormous quantities of 
fruits of vanons kinds. IjCavin^ aside the 
quesHoo of exportation under cold storage, 
the problem of supplying the internal markets 
with good /ruits id .viifiloteot quantities wjjl 
be largely sohed if a cheap and efBcicut 
method could bo found to store fruits at a 
given temperature for some time. Id 
coDocclton wit]) this the following paragraphs 
contributed to (ho Agricultural Journal of 
Jiulia by 0. S. Chcenc.a and S R Gandhi 
will bo found iDforesfing. 

Tho nse of cold siongc as a m^vins of preservisg 
fruit and vegetables is known m most parts of the 
wortd. bst it kos. except ID tho case of hns.anas. 
not been applied cMenaively for the preservation 
of the iisail iropicfil fruits, and p.articnlarly of the 
mango. And yet there are few cases in which, if 
anplicatilc at all, it \iould bo of great value. 
Many of the tropical fniits, and again particularly 
tlie mango, become ripe in a verj’ itstricted period, 
and a penod when there is a glut in the market 
and a correspondingly low price, is raprdy followed 
each year by a time when .there are no fruits to 
get and the price is very high. 

Though much information is available as .(o 
tho conditions under which semi-tropical fruits 
can bret be kept m cold storage, yet few rfata 
arc available in connection with the fruits dealt 
with in the present paper. As regards th? mango 
one authority states that he was able to preserve 
the fruit for 3“ day® at 31“ to 40“ F., and another 
reports that experiments in shipping mangoes from 
Australia at a temperature of 35 K., were satis- 
factory. , , . . 

The expenmonts recorded m the present paper 
were mime at tho cold store in the Crawford 
Marked Bombay. The range of lluctuation of 
temperature in this cold store is much greater 
than 13 desirable, bat is unavoidable when it has 
to be frequently opened to brmg m and take out 
materials kept on a commercial scale. The records 
hara been made during the three seasons of 
1923. 1924 and 192% 

Mango. Two varieties of mangoes were us’ecl 
ID the experiments, namely, Alphonso and Pain, 
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{«0 of tho I'cst types in India. The former 
Kcoiis much better than tlie batter, but. for both 
a Bteadv temperature of 39* F., to -lO* was 
founci soitalfc. At this temperature, mature and 
CTccn Alphonso maodoea can bo kept for a month 
witiiout deterioration. Tichtly packed fniit wrapped 
m tissue paper kept loncer and better than looieJy 
packed and unwrapped fruit. This suggests that 
even a somewhat iiigiier temperature than that 


to 42" i*. The colour of the skin nu? however, 
darkened by (his treatment 

liipai/'i. Tho papaya fruit does not seem (o 
keep well under the conditions of (emperaturc 
available in the cold store. It remained cood for 
a fortnight at temperatures al>OT0 4'j'’ F.. but on 
removal from the store, it did not ripen evenly 
and the ripened fruit presented firm flesh in places 
Idle in other parts tlio papaya wa.s soft. The 


named would suit tho fruit rimio well. As a mailer colour of the flesh was fiuilc simiUr to that ripened 
of fact a nse in temperaturo to any point between •" tim 

40’ and 50* F. did no harm to the stor^ fruit 

A sudden fall m the temperaturo below 3C* F- 
told at once seriously on the fruit The skm became 
immediately spotted, in the form of small scattered 
depressions all over tho skin of the fruit When 
tho leraperaturo was reduced to 2jO F, tho skin 
of the fruit was softened, but the damasn: did not 
ira further when the temperature was raised above 
400 F. and ranged between 45o F., and 50® F. 

A sudden fall in the temperature did not affect 
the pulp of the fruit nearly so much as the appea- 
rance of tho akin Spotted fruits, in fact, when 
taken out of store after 20 days, ripened well from 
within, and the taste was almost as cood as that 
of fresh frmta The low temperaturo effects npe or 
halbiiponed fruits more seriously tlian green 
mancocs. 

Green Alphonso mangoes which had been in the 
co’d store between 30® to 40o F. for a month took 
sue days to npen after withdrawal, and kept cood 
for ten days further, These were esceedincly 
attractive m colour, as good, in fact as naturally 
ripened mangoes. 

Chihi (Achras naii^la) oi Sapodilta plum. This 
fruit, which IS a great favounte in Bmnbay. when 
green, re«i8t3 temperatures below 40'" F better than 
any of (he otbes tested. The skm does not become 
pitted like that of the mango by a low temperatnre. 

Frequent fluctuations, however, below 40 F. make 


the ordinary way outside tho store. 

The Problem of Indian Agrionltnre 
Tho Domhaij Co'operalite Quarterhj says. 

One of tho flfst public pronouncements made by 
the new Viceroy after his arrival m India was on 
the sabiect of agnculturil improvement a matter 
in whicti he is believed to be very keenly interested. 
The occasion of the pronouncement wa.s the bolding 
of a confertnee of Ministers and Direetore of Agn- 
colture convened at Simla in the beginning of June 
to disenss certain preliminary steps connected with 
the forlhcomiog imuirs’ by the Royal Commissioa 
on Agricultnre Lord Irwm opened the Conlereocc 
with a thoughtful address m which he surveyed 
the progress of the work of agricultural improve- 
ment in India and tho evoultion of the measures 
taken by Government to promote ecientiRu re- 
search and to have the results of such research 
introduced among agncnliunsts. The aim in 
undertaking these measures, he emphasised, was 
twofold It was necftssarv first to improve agij- 
cultural production and increase the productive 
capaniy of the soil, and it was more necessary to 
.secure for the cultivator an increased income froni 
the produce so as to enable him to live a happier 
life Increased production \>y itself is of little 


the'^^rat ve^ra and ftrtoen vlr^Vnev“eSl^^ irail If itTs>t act^mpan.eif by a corrc^pomlin^^ 

change in the economic orgamza ioa of the .agn- 


when removed from cold storage Between 40* and 
300 F., greeen c/«/.i(s could be kept for a month, 
and then ripen normally when removed from the 
cold store. 

Banana Green bananas of the principal varieties 
cultivated round Bombay— SonUl. and 
Bed &ssein— could ba kept without chaise of 
rjDlour at a Steady and uniform temptrature of 40 
F., and could be normally ripened after removal 
from cold storage. , . 

FTuctuaiions in the temperature beiow 40 r. 
affected the green fruits and pave them a smoky 
colour. The vellow and ripened fruits became 
softer and darker When the temperatnre fluctnated 
between 40 and hO F. the bananas, either green 
or npe, were not affected. 


cultural industry' sucli as will make the producer 
a better farmer, a better businessman, a better 
oitwcn and a human being Therefore, while 
wetcoming the mcrcased interest shown by Govern- 
ment in the agncultural industry as evidenct^ by 
the appointment of the Boyal Commission and the 
selection as Viceroy of ono whose chief study and 
foDCern seem to have been the promotion of 
scientific agrieulhire. one cannot help feeling that 
the factors that make for real progress are being 
still overlooked Itjs (be function of uo-opention 
and of co-operation alone to encourage these factors. 
As a erreat writer has s-sid. “Co-operation is the 
frerstone of an arch wjtJionJ which teuhnica! know, 
ledge offered from the Bide of the State and social 
en'erpnso on the part of Hie individual country- 


Ripe but firm fruits were al«o_ sncc^sfollv kept dweller will never bridge the widening gulf which 


at a Veady temperature of 45‘ F.. bnt the skin 
became darker m colour. Ripe bananas when 
wrapped m paper showed their original freshness 
on removal from the cold store, but unwrapped 
fruits lost their lustre and became dull. 

Green Kananas kept in the thawing room, with 
a temperature ranging between 55' F.. to 60 F.. 
changed colour from green to greenish yeUow 
within seven days- These greeni«h yellow batisoss 
quite well m the cold store at 40” i. fo 43" F. 
for 15 days with repeated tlhree times) fall of 
> to 30” F. and equally gradual nse again 


wparates him from the advance of civilizatioQ.’ 
Even in India the results of agncultural research 
have been before the public for the last twenn-livo 
rears and a etatj of earnest and eniliustast c offi.f rs 
has been entrusted with the ta.sk of bringing the 
results of rpsr.arehes to ‘lie knowledge Of the 
apienitaral ponulatinn. But these oEBcers will be 
Oie first to recognise the small influence which their 
researches and their propaganda have had upon 
the daily life of the average aanculturiat. The root 
canse IS that neither Government nor leaders m 
Public opinion have made any attempt to embark 
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on a comprehensive policy of rural reccnstraction 
based on the economic orsanizaiion of the aencnl- 
turist. The first task is to provide the asnicoltanst 
■Riih resources which will enable him to avail 
himself of these improved methods, the second 
to free him from the thraldom ol the Ea\vkar*ciim* 
trader. Equally important is .the need, to revise 
if necessary, land-revenue policy, the syNtem of 
land tenures and the admmisiiation of the Imgation 
Department in the lijiht of their influence on the 
life of the agnculturut And even more impoitaot 
than all these is the adoption of a policy of rural 
education, moulded accordinn to regional needs and 
suital to the reyoiiements of the industry and the 
conditions of nfe which influence the happiness of 
the bulk of the country's population. 


A College Stndent criticisee the Leagoe 

The Leagne of Nafioos has alfracted Ibe 
attention of the whole woild. There are 
many who see m its weakness ffie eipressi'on 
of a struggle towards a more fruitful future 
while others consider these to bo sjmptoms 
of an iaherent disease to which it must 
uUtmatel? succumb. F. R. Jayasuriya ot the 
Annnda College, Ceylon, writes in Ms colleg 
ningagine, JTia Anandiaii, in strong terms 
against the League, winch he thinks is "an 
instnunent fur furtberiugthe political as well 
as commercial interests of great Bntain" Mr. 
Joyasuriya says : 

There are various commissioos attached to the 
League, the chief cf which are the Armament and 
the Labour Commissioss Of these (he font <r has 
(or ita object the reduction of the weapons of war 
in the rp«segsion of the various states (o a tulnr- 
mam. That the efforts of this ComiDt»sioQ are 
beinsr set at nought by the so-oiDed Great Power? 
themselves is bemg daily announced to the world 
by a vigilant and powerful press, which not all the 
weilth in the world, nor all the influence of kums 
and statesmen can bribe. The war potigTsiiiine of 
Europe, recently announced, is indeed alarming. 
_\Vhat faith in the sincerity of motives can any 
impartial critic entertain of a nation which p*oudly 
boasts of creating the "Lneamo spmt” m Enrons 
and proceeds, under tbe cover of sel'-defence, to 
hmid warships and aeroplanes equipped with the 
deadliest of death-dealing weapons ? Not content 
with her own formidable fleet, she now seeks to 
her dependencies with another project, with 
which they are not in any way concerned, and to 
taunt India with a navy which in prohabili^ 
wilt be manned by Enghhsb sailors paid by the 
Indian exchequer, 

After more similar criticism of tbe League 
with a sprinkling of “giving the — bis due” 
here and there, the writer ends up ay follows: 

The Palace of Peace which the Locarno pact 
claims to build is to ail appearances a castle m 
Spam. The, only outcome ot it seems to be that 
3Ir. Aitsien Chamberlain has bocutne a Kniirfitof 
the Garter. The recent proposal to grant Germany 


a permanent seat on the League has shewn bow 
fruitless an attemptthe Pac t is. To hope for peace with 
communist Russia vowing vengeance on Eorope, with 
cautious Japan reoentfully submissive to America’s 
ban, with ill-treated China bent on wiping oat the 
Bntish race from the face of the earth and with 
ludia bnrsting with wrath to shake off the shaeWes 
of «iervit«de. is to expect the impossible. The 
attitude which the League has taken up in .regard 
to many matters has provoked many nations to 
thiofc lit a rival League. That outcast Russia and 
aggneved China: discontented America and haple«s 
Germany, supported by Japan, the ionocent dupe of 
Eogland, would combine into another League may 
tu (ima to come be an accomplished event Confu- 
sion must inevitably follow such a course of events 
rea'^hiog a climax in war. while the Locarno Pact 
remains guarded in the vaults of the secretariat ot 
the League. 

Thus, during a period of over five years, the 
Leaime has done very little in the interests of 
sofferiDg humanity. In withdrawing from the 
League. America has sounded a note of warning 
which fie League will do well to heed. The 
exoteric doctnne of the League seems to be the 
relief of solfenng humanitj'. and its esoteric doct- 
nne fhe deception of one another. In short, the 
League of Nations is a glorious dream, which, 
having enjoyed the shelter of night, must vanish 
with tbe ught of day. 


T he KissionaTy S pirit of Hindtiism 

The Vedanta Ke$ari says : 

Hioduism is a misoonary religion believing in 
cultural conversion It has no faith in the formi 1 
conversion done wjfh fhe sprinkling of wafer and 
muttering of tormnlas, a process having ooihing 
to do with the change of heart Tbe so-called pro- 
selytisation by the missionary has little spiritual 
value and js no better than the recnuiing of 
laboorers or soldiers by prospects of socual and 
economic beftennent. as the I .dian Social Refor- 
mer of Bombay very aptly put it And there is 
an actual craze for this sort of conversion in India 
fo-dav. Both the Christian and Jlohammedan pro- 
pacandi«t3 have been trying Tiaorouslytoconvert the 
followers of the Hindu religion. They are succeed- 
ing to some extent in iheir attempts amongst the 
poor lower claaSf s. This conversion of its memliere 
to alien faiths is a real danger to Hinduism, And 
an Swami Vivekananda pointed out, so lone as 
other relienous are actively ergaged in pro'selytisa- 
tioD. Hinduism also has to lake fhe necessaty steps 
for the re-admi«sion of the perverts, and even to 
make new converts from other faiths to save itself 
from dwindling That is why the Suddhi move- 
meot has come into existence. It is onJy ^ 
a«6ertion of the old spirit of assimilation adapted to 
modem needs and condiMons yiie'Jonanes of 
proselyfisiog religions, who have been enjoyirg the 
XDono^y of ronver«ira at the cost of the Hindu 
oommuQitv. resnnt this "‘new” spirit which is tn 
feet a.n old as Hmduj.nm itself “It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that the Hindu religion is not 
jiroselytirirg: the system ot came gives room for 
the infrodnetinn of any number of oiit''ider3”— 
oh-erved Sir George Campbell. The chief can«e 
why Hinduism is thought to be non-missionary is 
that it never tiied to propagate itself by fixe and 
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sword. U never uirwl to carry tlie J)ay of relunon 
at tlio lirad of armies, and spread itself liy means 
of forciLiJo foavcreionB and pcrseculioa ol "fjetclics.” 


Cooperative O^anisation of Rural 
Bengal 

Mr. J. M. Mitra, rcRislrar Cooperatiso 
Societies, Hongal, \%ritcs in tho Jlem/at Cit~ 
opcradic Journal on (ho aims and {deals 
of Agricultural Cooperation in IlcngaL Uc« 
ferrin;’ to Iho nriddleroan oril in fho rural 
areas and (o its remedy lio says : 

, The present system of marVetinu and distntn* 
tion of asricultural produce is entirely obsolete ood 
every country is tryinu to find out how to suUti- 
tuto for It tho system which prevails m manufae* 
tunos industries, which tries to eliminate all 
unnecessary liindlinR and to securo for them tho 
full benefit of mass Rclhntr. 

Here m llenRal the faults of the system ara 
much more in evidence than in other countries. A 
senea of middlemen levies toll before the produce 
of agricultural industry passes from the bands of 
acnculturists to the ultimate consumer or manu- 
facturer. and each senes crasps a percentage of 
piout before It hands over (he goods to tho nest 
genes with the conseoneacc that the price finally 
paid by the consumer or the naoufacturer has no 
relation to the pnoo which tlie producer receives. 
In tho same manner the simple nccessanes of life 
which the raiyat requires come to him (hrousb a 
scries of ffraspiog haads. very o((en (he same 
hands tlut have already made a levy on Ins 

E reduce and have aUo eiiarged him at an exor 
itont rate for /fsanciog Uis culttrsdon, with the 
result that when the raiyat should set one rupee 
he only Rcts 8 annas or when he should disburse 8 
annas he has to nay Re 1 la other words, thanks 
to the extortion ol the middlemen, the standard of 
Iivmc translated into rupees is redneed by one- 
half. 

In Bengal the fault of the system is farther 
accentuated by the fact that the most TOwerful 
irroups of middlemen do not bclonit to the Province 
but they come from outside While the cry ol 
Bihar for the Biharees, Orissa for the Onyas. 
and so on, has been raised, and has been 
officially blessed and recognized, so for as 
a few paltry appointments m Government offices 
are concerned, it has scarcely oreurred to the 
leaders in Bencal to raise a 017 of Hengaf for (he 
Bengalees m the economic field. It seems to me 
that Bengal is in a very bad way. cveryoDe 

is anxious to make something out of her. not 
even excepting nature with her uncontrollable 
rivers on the one hand, and the fast decavins and 
disappearing streams and water-ways cm the other 
we are fighting with the shadow while the real 
substance is gradually slipping away from the 
hands of the people, with the result that the 
economic domination of Bengal by people .other 
than the people of the prevince is becoming lighter 
and tighter. It is the aim of the co-operative 
movement now to remedy this state of tbmgs tw 
co-operatively organizing rotb the sale of aenCTl- 
^tural produce and the supply of necessaries of life 
1 agricultural requisites. 


^\Tiat the co-operative movement aims at is to 
develop a really romrlote sale and supply orgauizt- 
tioa 00 a. ntfionsi scaM. Such a safe and supply 
mvanuation liM never been effected in any country. 
There are. of coaroo. largo and powerful co-operalivc 
aodet/e* ia cri*frn<o which favo most cffecdvely 
solved one-half of the problem but liavo stopped at 
that halL The Danish Aancultural Co-operative 
Society. 60 far as iM sale side goes, is perfiaps one 
of (he most complete and self-contained organiza- 
tions existing in tlio world. As a verj* well-known 
(i}-<iperat(vo expert said "They are onranired 
down to the last egg”, flat we hear very little 
of (ho supply Side. The Knelish and Scottish 
ItTiolesaJo Co-epontive Societies have excellent 
supply orcaniratiODs but even these organizations 
are defective, bccau«c they stop at supplying only 
(he neoesssnes of Ida ol an urban popalstioa, while 
RO fares the salo of agricultural produce rocs. 
(heir achievement is little or noihmg. On the other 
hand, they have occarionaltj* in (he past acted in 
opposition lo the interests of the agricultural 
prodncei. It therefore, remains for Bengal to prove 
to tho worfd in general, and to foreign Co-operative 
organizations in partiular. tliatit is possible to nm 
both sale sod supply business on a national scale, 
and that for the improvement of ogricuJtaro you 
must organize and develop both the sale and 
supply sides on a national scale- 

Further, it is the aim of the co-operative oroa* 
DizatioD to control production in such a way that 
(here is do over-production, nor is (here any 
shortage of production to meet the legitimate 
requirements of consumers. Take Jute for instance, 
l^t year the cultivatoni obtained a fancy price for 
(he produce. I do not know who was responsible 
for forciuR up the price but it was certamly not 
the culliTOtors. This has led to an over-produo 
tion (pis year and also to an mcitose m the cost 
of cultivation with the result that this ye.ar the 
price of jute now prevailing is hardly snflicitot 
to cover the actual cost of production. Ve want 
to reuK^y this state of things and to place the 
price of ]ato on a stable basis 

Our awn is to have a net-work of f=ale and 
fiapply societies and to fink them into a B'hafesafe 
Society with headquarters lo Calcutta. It is not 
our intention to fraerate them on a commodity 
baviv but «e propose to have one organization 
working on a departmental basis, each department 
dealing with tho commodity it is entrusted with. 
Such a federation mil not require an enormous 
capital, it can work larjtely on contra accounts and 
its trading capital may be used whenever and to 
whatever extent it may be required by each 
department in tnrn. The management of such a 
concern will doubtless require imagination and 
foresight, for without these qualities it will be 
defficuU to visualize systematic marketing and 
purchase It is our awn to put up mannfactones. 
p^icnlarly in respect of raw reatenats which are 
exported to come back to this country m the 
shape of finished products. We are well aware 
that in (he reahratm of this ideal, we shall have 
the full-hearted sympathy and support of the 
present Viceroy. Lord Irwin, who has declared in 
the conreo of his visits to villages that it will ‘be 
his earnest endeavour to promote industries in 
respect of such raw maferL'd'i. 
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Character and National Progress 

ilr. S. P. Kulyar contribntes a rerj 
short story with a moral to the Vedic 
Magazine. The story is of a wealthy and 
drunten youth who was jostled on the 
street by a poor old man. The yontU brohe 
the old man’s ribs in retaliation, but escaped 
legal punishment because no one gave witness 
in farour of the old man due to his assail- 
ant's -wealth. The writer says that these things 
lower us in the eye of our English magis- 
.trates for 

he sees that a weak and old man had been 
attacked and brutally asswUed fay a young and 
•well-bnilt man and none had come to the rescue 
of the poor victim— that none had come forward 
even to support his case before the court, so afraid 
are these people of bailies— that the canse for the 
'assault was nothing more than a woanded vanity— 
that he had treated the youtli with some contempt 
and harshness but he never showed tho least 
spirit rr a sense of self-respect— and had all along 
behav^ in a servile manner. 

The writer then opines— 

Is not the Indian character, the character of 
eveiT fallen oatioo, servile towardi the powerful- 
cruel. mean and haughty towards the weak ^ Each 
for himself— none for the poor— all unwilline to 
shoulder resoooslhility— to face danger— or to 
undergo a little inconvenience for good govern- 
ment or social welfare. 

A great nation is made of another stoli. I have 
seen English soldiers— Tommies— pushed and 
jostled but they never lost (heir te.iiDcr sometimes 
one stoppra short and looked at the jostler bnt I 
never saw anything serions come out of it Tliat 
IS a great thing. It shows strength of character. 
When occasion demands, these men ordinary 
men will stand up and face de.%th calmly. These 
were the Tommies who rushed to the help of 
Bawla from desperate murderers. Revolvers did 
not keep them back. Truly brave are these men ’ 
i honour them ! 

When Indians h.ave learnt to keep their beads 
cool in moments of excitement to be ready to do 
duty in face of death or danger, when they have 
succeeded in raising their character to a higher 
level, when a. sterner stuff has entered into their 
com^sition, it will be time lor the privileges of 
the great to come of themselves. Witness Japan. 

Tho writer is right in so far av he con- 
demns the lack of social virtue in Indians 
and admirers the presence of the same ia 
the English and the Japanese. But we do not 
agree with him in his spirit of gcaeratization. 
Ate there not tnanv Indians who are (murage- 
oas, brave and chivalrous; who can suffer 
for the sangha (the group) and give up 
even their lives for others? Are the Indian 
soldiers a whit less self-disclpliced and 
fearless? Are their not many tommies who 
arc bullies and cowards, who hurt the weak 


when they can do so with impunity? The 
writer seems to have taken a partial view of 
the matter. Virtue and vice are found in 
all nations, IVe Indians are not preeminently 
a nation of bnllies, cowards and rowdies. We 
are yet far from the ideal, but we liall 
improve as wo go on. 


Hiledical Relief iu the Puniab 
Rural India gives the following: 

The raojab Goyernaient (IDnistry of Education) 
formulated m l92o a comprenensive scheme for the 
expansion of medical relief in rural areas, and with 
this object m view offered financial assistance to 
the District Boards out of the provancial revenaes 
to giable them to make a real effort to provide 
medical renef on a scale commensurate with the 
reqmremcnts of the population. The scheme aims 
at openinir 37n dispensaries in (he province as soon 
as possible. This number has been amved at by 
taking as a rough guide the mean between the 
number of dispensaries required to give one dis- 
pfusary for every 100 square miles, and the number 
of djspeosari^ required to give one dtspeoMir 
for event, 30.000 . of population, the figure thus 
obtained being again modified in the light of special 
local circumstances. GovemmcDt have not only 
Qodertaces to provide the mitial cost of opening a 
dispensary, but will also provide funds for their 
annual maintenance at the rate of Rs. 2,500 per 
<lispen»iy. In 10’5-20, provision was made in 
the Budget for opening lO new rural dispensaries 
while funds b.ive been provided for another 84 lo 
the current ye.ars Budget, in addition to the 
rural dtspeesanes. it is proposed to have a hospital 
with accommodatiott tor twelve indoor patients m 
each (a/isil. aud a first-ciass hospital at the head- 
quartere of each district. These will serve as 
centres to which more serious mrfica! and surgical 
cases can be sent trom tho village dispeQs.aries 
of the suiToandiDg area. 


The Hotise of Mitsui— An Object Lesson 
to Indians j 

Cornelius Burford gives a short sketch of 
the MitsBi Family of Japan in tbe Mi/mrc 
EIconoiMic Joiminf which we reproduce below 
in fall. It gives us an idea of whaf Easter- 
ners (Sin do when placed in a favonrable 
political environment. 

The Ulitsul family of J.apan are often called the 
Bothschilds of the Far-Etst, but they are mors 
than that. They are not only great bankers, but 
great international merchants, shipowners and 
mdustn^ists. Their enterprises and their interests 
cover the globe 

Tho executive organization of the House of 
Mitsui 13 restricted to members of (he ili^sui 
family, as it is with the Rothschilds. It ia also 
eovemed by a code of family laws, somewhat 
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after till! nnnner of tlut which is ropiite«l to rule 
the Rotfuthihi^ Itiit t(ier<» ffic rMcm*itioi.-e 
I'lio oniinizition nuJi'r which llu Uouvi of Mitiui 
cuprates IS iini'iU''. h is a voluntary association 
with Kiino of tho duractcrisiii's of a ptrtnrrhhip, 
of a tloio cor;>o:.-i»jo!t, of vofinjT trutt, awl of a 
holdioK company. In us present form it has existed 
less than two icener^tions. In one form or another 
however, this solidinty has been functioning 
suceessfiillv for more thin tlireo centuries 

Soho iJ'-a of the imporlanec of the Mitsnis in 
the finincul world plnuo miy Imj cMhetv«l from 
tho f.ict ttiai tho new lunk buiiJiuB they arc 
crectinu iu Tokio will tie. tho hreest one in the 
world tint is ou'upied by a single fioantiat insti- 
tution. It will 1)0 completed in 1923 The edifice 
will have a frootaBO of Hthiiil 4V) feet and will 
cast approxitmtcly Amoruan archiiecis 

drew ttM pi ins and Sfiedficatioas, and an Ameneas 
coiitrai-tiDi{ firm is doiDB the construction A coo- 
sidcrsb'c pirt nf the eviipm'nt. as well as the 
TTurorul, prubibiy will be furnished from the 
United Stairs. 

Tiie .Mifs'iis, Irr the wav. were amonc the first 
in Japan to see and avail ttiemsf Ives of the possi* 
biliUea of trade with tiie Doited SU'cs nearly three 
(tosricra of a century azo From the dav that 
membere of flio house witnessed the arnval of 
Commednre I’erry to Jipao. down to the present, 
the Miteuis have Itrco tho leaders in tniroducioir 
Ampisuan hoes of (roods in -fapao and in other 
places where they have found a profiuble market 
for them 

Tho offices of Mitsui and Comrsoy, Limited, 
have lieen esUhlisticd for m iny years in New 
York City Thetr principal merchandise departmeot 
in New York deaf in and carry stocks of raw 
silk, braid, tea. hides and learner The Mitsui 
Bank also has a branch in New \ork City.. 

What tho Standard Oil is in the popular mind 
to ATnerica*-a dumioant all powerful, far-reachios 
buMoess orKaoiration— the llirsui Interests, as they 
are commonly known are to Jspin Their extensive 
ownership of coal properties m Japan and in 
h^ttern Asia make them one of the erratest in- 
dividual coitiery proprietors in the woifd These 
coal fields supplv fuel not only for the 3Iii«ui in- 
dustrial plants, but also for the fleets of steamers, 
as welt as furnishiOB a considerable surplus for 
shipment to other couutnes 

The Mitsui steel works in Japan are {treat entei- 
prises in which considerable Amencan capital is 
reported to be invested althoush the eontnd and 
management are m the hands of the Mitsui 
Interests. 

Tbe Mitsui fleet of steamsh'ps is a considerable 
factor in the ocean carryinK trade. These steamers 
carry passengers and cargo to practically all the 
great trading ports of the world. 

The House of Mitsui is also the largest paper 
manufacturer in Japan, occupying the same position 
in that mdustry as the greatest paper maonfactunni; 
companies do in the United States and some other 
countiies. . . , . , . . 

Tbe Mitsuis have been in the banking inmness 
for nearlv 25U years They have been snecessfal 
in a marked degree and their central establishment 
in Tokyo has branches in tbe principal ciUes in 
the world. ... ... 

Branches of tie Mitsui organization aro in every 
important trade centre of the globe. It is asserted 


tliat the commercial hoaxes and agcacie? of the 
3 Iit->ai Comprny. the worM arimnJ, tmtnuml»er t/ie 
cunBuIar and uinlumatic stations of the Ju{iane^c 
Qoveroment itsdf. 

Thest* aro only a few typical institutions but 
they will sori'e to hdnstKi the scope and diremity 
of nuniftcations of the aeririties of Uic Iloiue of 
Mitnui, It U a!«o reputed to be a large owner in 
in tny great entcrpn-n*-'. not only m Japan but 
thnmgfiout the worjd. in which ihe name of 
Stitsui d jes not appear and the family is repre- 
B>>oicd only upon the boards of directors of the 
conimnics. 

The head of the vast organirafion is Baron 
.Mittni. who is also the head of the ilib-ui family. 
UirtiQ MiUiii as a boy. Rome fifty years ago. Btudirf 
AmernTin ioJ(i«try at flrslhand m various nulls in 
tho Uniicd SiatCH Several of the sons of the 
f.-miihes of the If »a<o of jfitsui are or have ieea 
students at Am^rv-an Universities sud with 
Aracncsin financial and baoness invitations. 

Ahhonsii tho bc.id of this vast organization is 
Raron Muauu the man to whom it owes much of 
its prospontv is Dr. Takuma Dan. He is tbe 
managing director 01 the Mitsui Oomei Kaisfaa. the 
holding comoiny for all ihe varied and wide- 
pread JIiUui Interests. J>r Dm was torn m IboS 
and was sent as a youth to America to study 
mining engmeenag at the Uostoo JnstiiDto of 
Ta;hnolOgT. from which he g.-nduated nith 
honours !].> was teihnicul officer at the Govern* 
ni®Dt Meiei)rologicaJ Ohservaiory and liter was in 
charge of tbe grait Milko coal tnioe. When the 
latter was ai-qnired by tbe Mitsui Company, he 
entered tho einplov of the . Iluu«e with which he 
has been associated ever since 

The memhersbip of the flonse of Jfifsiii is 
composed of eleven constituent families, flich 
member has only one vote at the ineetinga. There 
arc also associate members who are the reiir^ 
he^s of the family, but they have no vote is the 
councils. 

There is also a board of directors which has 
general supervision over the company’s more 
Or less direct conne’-tions with vanoua enterprises 
m Atpan and throughout the world 

The House of .Mitsui has many thousands 
of employees scattered all over the world. Tneir 
Dumber has been variously estimated but it pro- 
bably rang^ between seventy and eighty thousand. 
Alout one-thitd of these are office worxers and 
tbe remainder are manual labourers, in tbe m'nes 
on the steamships and elsewhere. As a general 
rule there are a greater numlier of alien employees 
than Japanese m tie Mitsui offices outside of 
Japan 

This practice is usual with concerns having 
braacbes in other oonntnes owing to the ready 
expenenoe of the nationals in local business. 

Onr “Rigid” Caste System 

The apparent and surface rigidtiy of India's 
caste system often makes as speculate in 
regard to the mixed racial types that we 
find everywhere about as The fact is that 
behind this much maligned rigidity of the 
Hindus offer little resistance to those who 
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really desiro to como into the fold of 
llindnism D. K. ilaznmdar >L A., ^vrites on 
this misTalion of non-casto outsiders into tho 
casts system in Jfnii in liith'n. We arc told. 

In all matters of caste formation and caste 
irronpintrs, the one predominant factor that counts 
and determines tho motivo to such a transformation 
is fiction, as has been siiscestod by Sir H. II. Rislcy. 
bat the processes inrolred arc manr and varied 
and aro to some extent independent of one another. 
“So far as my observation poes.” vmtea Sir Herbert 
Rislej'. “several distinct processes are involved m 
the movement and these proceeil independently in 
dilTerent places and at different times.” Ifo describes 
four processes by which tho transformation is 
effeefoi and they may lo stated thus in his own 
words. (1) Tho fcadini; men of an aboneinai tnlic 
havicB somehow pot on in tlio world and bccoiDo 
independent landed propneton. manace to enrol 
themselves in one of the irore diatinpmsh^t castes. 
They nsually set un as Kajputs. their first step 
beinp to start a Brahmin pnest who invents for him 
a r^irrec hitherto unknown. fJ) A nnmlsr of 
ahoripines embrace the tenets of a llindn 
relipious sect losinp thereby their tribal name and 
bccominp Vaishnavas. I.inpayara, Ramayats^eta (31 
A whole tnl-o of atoripiacji or a larpe section of a 
tril-o enrol themselvea in tho rants of Htodoism. 
under the stj 1e of a new caste which tboodi 
claitninB an onpin of remote antiquity is readily 
distintmUhaWe by it* name. (4) A whofe tnbe 
of aboripines or a eection thereof, become pradoaliy 
converts to Hisdaism witheac aloodooioe their 
tnlvil destcmntioo. 7b Oifsi fenir ;>focci«ea may 
lie aiidrd a fifih tn trhi'h an inflirt'hial mem/tr 
of an alemstml or etmi-aljortyiml inbe adopts a 
surname oiwn oofro of a parlmtlar taste, manages 
(0 enrol hirn*elf as a tnemier of that fsirtmiSar 
tails flH/f gradualUj intermarries tmlh the memfiers 
ef that mile, flis wealth and intliience ailract 
members of tho cade ho aspires to belonp and 
thus in the Ions run establish him a-s a pentianenl 
member of that caste. This practice is bemc 
ronmonly adopted in tho oatlyins parts of ncopal 
and Assam. 


3Ioot^tieo and Hiinindni Ghosh are afoot (o start 
on a 30,000 miles cyclinp trip round the world. 
Their intention is to cross India to the Kbyler 
Pass, and throush tho Khyber Pass to Afphanistan 
m Kabul and Herat to Persia Ihrouph Teheran, 
anivinp at Constantionople by way ot Mosul and 
Anponi. From Constantinople their route will lie 
throuch Sofia. Vienna, Leninerad and tbenee across 
the Baltic to Sweden, and from Stockholm to 
Berpen by Oslo. From Benrcn they will cross tho 
Notw S-sa to Kdinburpli and no London, Dover and 
Calais ^ey will cycle tlirongh Pans. Rome ami 
Genoa to Xaples At Xaptes (hey wilt asil for 
Alcxandna. whence their route to Cano Town will 
he Ibrouph Epypt and the Sudan. IVaada, 
Tanpanyikti, Comro. Rhodesia, and the Oranpe 
River (Colony. This is the route taken by the 
Court-Treatt Expedition and by Cobham. From 
Capo Town they will take ship to the Cape Verdo 
Islands and from thenco fo Buenos Aries, crossinp 
the Arcenline and Chih to Valparaiso, whence 
they will Bail for Xew York via the Panama Cana). 
Crossinp the States they will take ship to 
Yokohama and will cycle throuah Tokyo and 
Osaka to Xairasaki saihm; (hcncc to Shanshai. From 
Shanghai their route will he to Hempkone. overseas 
fo llrisbaao and across Australia to Adekiido t!a 
Sydney and ifellouroe. At Adelaide they will 
sad for Colombo and eros.«iBR the Straits they wall 
wheel to Bensal throneh Cuttack. Those advcntup- 
003 epints propose to take with them a immorhone 
and a baby picture projector by moans of which 
they hope to raise on income to help them on 
their way ' 
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Execution of Christian Missionaries 
in XVII Century Japan 
The execution of Christian Missionaries 
in tb© XYII centurr is often cited as a case 
against Japan. The following paragraphs 
from the Young East will go some way 
dispel wrong ideas regarding this matter. 


In Yol II of the monumental Histoiy of Japan 
by James Murdoch, a second edition of wlm h Las 
recently appeared in London, the author gives a 
clear answer to this question It is quoted by Mr. 
Poulfney Biseiow in his review of the boot m 
the New York Tonies — 

This great man (lyevasii. founder of the 
Totugawa Dynasty) is regardw as a Nero by 
Catholics, and the bones of those whom he init 
to death are to this day deemed holy and thus 
capable of perfenaioff miracles. 

Now m justice ^o lyeyasu the following facts 
must be noted Bis resolve to bring the work of 
the foreign priests in h’s realms to so end was 
takes in 1C12 

Yet during the Iife-time of this great ruler 
(died 1616) not one single European m.ssonary 
was put to death 

The first execution of foreign missonaries did 
sot take place until Mav 22 1617, and that exe- 
cution (by decapitation) was carried out without 
any torture or any indignity whatever The two 
pnesu then killed were treated like Samurai— 
Japanese gentievien The executioner was not 
of the Eta or pariah class— the out-casts who were 
employed to dispose of ordinary criminals Accor- 
ding to the usage observed in Japan with respect 
to persons of distinction the headman on this 
occasion ivas one ot the chief officers of the 
Pnnce of Omura. And calm and dispassionate 
consideration of all the circumstances ace detailed 
by themselves impels any irot»artial mind to the 
conviction that tlie blood guiltiness— as well as 
the responsibility for the horrors of the snbseqnent 
persecution, was on the head of the foreign 
religieux rather than on that of thcTokngawa 
Government 

That covernmenf. 6o ii remariiecf in common 
fairness, claimed no more tlian w hat every Euro- 
pean goveramant of the day did. to be really master 
in Its own realm. Suppose the said ToLngawa 
government had insisted on sending Buddhist mis- 
sonanes to “iloat Catholic” Spam and Portugal 
how would those missonanes have been receivOT 
They would not have been deported they would 
have bwn simply burnt at the stake as lotidels 

Now the Tokugawa aimed at nothing more than 
the justifiable doponation of loreigners whose con- 
tinued presence they had reason to l>elicve was 
preindicial to the peace of Japan.- and it was oslr 
the foreigners would persist m returning to a land 
where they weie not wanted that the Jamnese 
GovernmeDthad recourse to very regreatable but very 
necessary methodscf dealing with aliens that inMe a 
merit of flouting its decrees. In thus flouting utefiat 


ofthernlers of Japan the religieux no doubt honestly 
believed tliej' were perfectly in (he right. But ft 
sorely must be conceded that the missonanes— 
or even the Christian- standpoint la not tlie only 
one, and that peoples’ rights in their own houses 
are even more valid than the arrogated *' rights” 
of fanatical outside propagandists to disturb their 
domestic peace and quiet It « sorely the essence 
of common sense and of justice to maintain that 
people have not_ only a tight but a duty to protect 
themselves against uDjustifiibJe aggression of all 
sorts— that of zealot alien propagandists included. 


English Views on Germany’s Future 
Policy 

Tbe Pullic Opinion says : 

What will Germany dp now that she is a per- 
manent member of the League of Nations ? Will 
she be in too great a hurry to get a settlement 
of some of the grievances from which she believes 
herself (o be suttermg. or will she be wise enoogh 
to proceed slonJj ? 

"Her Oovernment. it is generally assumed, will 
lose no time in raising a variety of points as to 
winch, they hold, Oennany is entitled to relief 
now that her status of equality among the nations 
has been completely recognised ” asserts the Ifailj/ 

^'^^'^2mong these are a further mitigation of the 
occupation regime in the RluneUnd ; the with- 
draw^ of the remaming troops from the Sarre 
basin, and the holding of the plebiscite there 
^fore tbe nionmg out of the fitteen-jear term 
named in the Versailles Treaty : the transfer to 
the League of flie supervision of German arma- 
ments now exercised bv the Control Commission ; 
and a recognition of the fitness ot Germany to 
act as a Mandatory Power in the event of any 
necessity for the conferment of Mandates arising. 

'She IS entitled to raise these questions, and 
more than one of them, indeed, already stand in 
(he League’s agenda. Her GovemraenC is. further- 
more. piVifgeif ftj file 6'erman efecTorate to rarso 
some at least of them as natural 'repercussions’ 
of the change in her Internationa! standing. 

"But much "ill depend upon the manner in 
which such issues are raised, and the careful 
considerahon of susceptibilities which eight ye.ars 
of peace have not been sufficient to allav. Eor 
the rest the many-sided constructive and humane 
activity of the League, the immense value of 
which to the world is to-day a pnme source .of 
its strength, offers to Germany a great opportunity 
of service that of itself^ would tend to the resto- 
rsfimi of her moral prestige.” 

"The fact that Germany will now take her 

S ince on equal terms in the council of nations 
oes not .necessarily mean that outstanding .difh- 
cnlties will be solved or smoothed over in .a 
spint of Christian meekness, or that discord will 
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eave xfay magically to harmony,” remarks the 
Daily Neics. 

“On the contrary, it is quite possible tlrat 
Germany’s new status will inTolve, sooner or later, 
the acnmonious discussion of many burning qnes* 
tions which are of deep concern to Central Euro^ 
but on which, up to the present or up to the 
signing of the Locarno treaties. Central Europe 
has had no recognised standing cicept in the 
role of a barely tolerated claimant at the indgment 
seat of the Allied Goremments. 

“Tho important factor in the admission of 
Germany is not that these qneslions may now be 
settled more easily, bnt that they conld never have 
been settled at ail while Germany remained in the 
1^1 sense an outlaw from the League and in the 
moral sense, according to the Allied view.point, an 
‘untouchable.’ 

“lint Germany will be well advised to prove 
herself first as a member of the League, to show 
her sme^n'ty and her capacity as a steady infinence 
for peace and cood-will, and to concern herself 
less in the first instance with her own larticnlar 
interests than with the predominatirg interests 
of the League. We welcome Germany’s ceri-mo- 
nious entry as the most significant Europein 
event since the Armistice. 

“We hope l>efare not many years have passed 
to welcome Russia and the United States. For 
then, and not nnbl then, the League of Nations 
will command the universal authority which it was 
originally dc<Tgried to posses” 

On the general question of Oerraanv’s recovery. 
7T»n» and m a weli.informed article— for it is 
obviously written by someone in the possession 
of real knowledge and facts— states 

’’Atnencan money has been pouring into 
Germany, not for sentimental, but for hard bminess 
reasons. German ffldHStrtaIi«t3 hare settled their 
disputes with French industrialists, and at last 
are co-oporating. A steel tru't financed tnmnly by 
Amenmn money h-is l^een formed and Oermacy 
has sold steel rails 8ncccs.«(ally in the U. S. A. 
The dye and chemical cartel are even stronger 
ih.in in pre-war dav^, and would wipe oot our 
newly-cktablishcd indusliy bnt for tho protcctioD 
It enjoys. 

“An enormous trade in synthetic ferfili«crs have 
sprung up. hi«ed largely on the nroce^cs devised 
under the spur of the war blocknde. when the 
Cliilean nitiatc supply wa^ cut otl . and these 
pitdncts are being pushed wnh tremecdous energy 
and rpsfurce. the value c3 her jptmnr 

slratecical pc'iition. Oermany is electrifying and 
cacftii-irg over the Icucih and breadth of her 
lemtory 

“The li't of canals under ccsstructicn or pro- 
jeeted a long one. All her n>ers wiif «xm K* 
linked in a ccmrlete system la«<d on the key 
Ithicc-lVaouto earal. which the tii-nrans call the 
Suez Caral of Europe. The eJertntuwt/CB dev 
velopmerls are on the largest sca’e In a short 
time electric trains will run between the key 
re*,trf«, H*’r!io. Dresden. Yiecoa. and Iterliii. 
Munch. Ilas'e and Vienna. 

“In conmerctal air preerfs*. Oeimaay l«ds 
easily m this hemisphere. The guict Jonkur 
-vreern has rai"!* caticrs in a score ct coontne^ 
It hs» set cut to essjt'fh trarkets for its pr^u'ta 
ly csiaHishicg Ic-'s where ccce eiisf»si l»*fore. 
The tU-r rf the taakcK and indwtrulists for 


linking technical possibilities with financial in- 
veatment at the earliest moment has enabled the 
Germans to make Berlin the film centre in this 
hemisphere. The best brains are in the new ia- 
dostiy, and already in technique she leads the 
world Hollywood goes to the Berlin studios to 
learn the latest developments on the technical 
side 

“The consensus of opinion is that by 192S 
Germany will be at par. She will have got hack 
her old share of world trade, and will be working 
on ahead from there. The technique which has 
achieved this foreign trade recovery is worth 
noting. One of its items is the agreements 
manafactarers make with their banks Umt when- 
ever a loan is floated abroad a good share of 'the 
mateiLils to be supplied under its teims must 
come from Germany. 

"She IS working tremendously. The extent 
of her general recovery is no doubt exaggerated 
for financial purposes, as the slump phase was 
for diplomatic purposes. But still her recovery 
is proof of the vinhty of her people. And if 
this national vitality, this nice force, is usm at Geneva 
for tight and pacific purposes. disarTnameni pro- 
jects may eventually come into the sphere ol 
pnicttcaJ politics m Europe, and the world can 
look forward to a prolocsed era of peace un- 
shadowed bv clouds of a second impending, m- 
cniabJe world war ” 


Eocken and Tagore 

We take tho following from The Inaiiiren 
"The death el Prof«ser tuckea oanrred. ' says 
ihe Iterlio correspondent of T/a OUeTifr,''at the 
moment when llabisdnnath Tagore amTed in 
Ocimany- Many years ago. India's philosophers 
l•OIlveyeu the erpressma of apprecjalion and 
gratiiode loihe Jena professor in a letter wntten m 
liabindranalh Taguie!> own band, bmeu then the 
fame of the Indian poet bdS crown, and that of 
Eucken come to l« regarded as the l-eacon-hcht of a 
past ccneration— the generation known in his own 
country as the Milhelmmo era, the age of loud 
scll-eeeking. meckinization. and conuneivi.'Uijm. 

“The llaeckel of spiritual fiiclcc’ is one of tho 
best phrases ever coined to de«c-nbe the life-work 
of ihc man who never left Ins quiet academic 
antes in Jena rave to follow a call to America 
and judge lor hursclf. as eithange professor, the 
now «gc in Its most perfeotfr spoc-iaJized fom. 
Tlie Lmken League is a livicg tnlutc to bis 
iDtloeoce on his geccraiion Ib as many tnlhu- 
suvts b'ciieve. th** grrafer part of Euck'mV ais>ioa 
was fuiniled when the lackloce of mlimn''n 
was broken. hi« spintcd pretest fhettly alter his 
eightM-rb birthday against r^fty tffiaaJ lyranny 
in the Italantziu bouth Tyrol prov.'J him a.s 
ardent a pa'nct as ever to had ^■ocn Chn-tuta. 
worlirg for the peace and uEder^lartl'og of 
cations -la the many liilutcs to Us lif'^work 
ccbtnLnted to tne German Press, the cn" thought 
coQsiaziUy recura that the day of the grrnt 

f rofesKirs is over. It is net t].st Uemrv will 
nng fifth brains b-ss powerful cr e*- '—s 

aideal. but that the W'^fcini'al 
war agj-nst has tnumrh.ed fa 
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forefa-p, aad •n-jll 'of necessity produce pbilosopheis fr^bten i'rauce. at least to call her attention to 
bom of its own changed, conditions. what his newspapers characterize as her “disloyal 

attitode" toward his design upon Abyssinia V’ 


Italy and Spain 

The Living Age says: 

The treaty of friendship and ccodliatioo 
concluded between Italy and Span last month 
is considered a doenment of great importance by 
most transatfanfic journals The London Saturtfay 
Review characterized its signature as the most 
important political event of the momenh and as 
adding one more to a ^cious system of partial 
treaties which tend to undermine the prestige of 
the League. To be sure, FranccN whose interests 
are. supposed to bo chiefly affected, has been more 
active than any other Pou er in conclodiDir similar 
treaties in Eastern Europe, and now has to accept 
without protest, an agreement there which may 
cause her even more uneasiness than the treatv 
between Berhn and ilosoow. The same journal 
predicts that one result of the understaodiog 
between tlie two Mediterranean Powers will be 
to win Italian support for Spain’s claim to a 
oenuanent seat on the League Counal. Some 
Bedical papers describe European diplomacy as 
oonditjoaed bv two eliief riralnes— the conflict 
between the British Oovemment and the Soviet 
Union and the three'Comered straggle between 
Great Bntaio. France, and Italy for hegemony in 
the Mediterranean 

Although the treaty will be registered with 
the Leagne, as the Covenant demands, its terms 
are not to be published Laioro d'lialut describes 
the conditions surrounding the treaty and its 
motives as follows — 

•Jtali, oiling to her geographical posiucd 
desires more than any other nation that the 
Mediterranean should not l^e submitted to any 
hegemony, and that it shoutd become eflecfiyely 
free.’ Alter stating tliat Italy has neutralized 
British predominance m the Eastern Meditcminean 
by establishing excellent terms with Greece, the 
newspaper continues’ To the Western waters 
France is the controlling country lo order to 
neutralize the strategic siiurcmac' depending 
upon the triangle Algiers-Toulon-Itizerta. Spam 
and Italy must proceed loireiher side by side 
Foreseerag the danger of a French descent from 
ib? ■wtfmr.te.B’j’ Ahf» MV .sjd Ah.n£Mr.l> Ah? iV/a>As 
of Gibraltar, -which would urset the Mediterranean 
enuilibrmra, the writer concludes Tn the face 
of such penis the Moiwan problem innrt be 
considered as being of European importance, and 
it js all to ibe interest of Spain that the amvcT' 
sations on the subject should not always be onlj 
two-'ided. with herself m a position of infenontv 
The Treaty of Jladnd has its origin in a conimtm 
need for defense and a oommon aspiration to the 
liberty of the Mediterranean 

Lt Qiiolidifu. speaucg for rncraJ and pacifist 
France, considered it natural that Horae and 
Madrid should reach an ancTd now that Italy 
has giv»n up her designs upon Tangier. The two 
nations arc drawn together bv their dictatonal 
Governments. Put it added Jfay « not be 
suspected that Mussolmi. in hastening tnconclnde 
this Bgreeroent with Spain, seeks if not to 


Anti-God Movement in Eassia 

God has been banned in Soviet Russia ; 
at least such is the charge bronght against 
that country by the Current History. We are 
fcM 

Opposite the little chapel of the Iberian Virgin, 
one of the holiest shrines in Russia, the brief 
iDscnptioa, “Religion is optma for, the people.” 
blocIcM out in a brick wall, frowns down on. the 
worshipers and the numerous beggars who besiege 
them as they go id and out of the shnne Last 
Chnstmas, when Moscow s increasing army of 
radio entbosiasts picked np the receivers of their 
instruments, thej* were stai tied, offended or intei ested 
as the case might be. at beanng an onti-religious 
lecture which was being broadcast from one of the 
big central radio stations of the city. On almost 
every newsstand in Moscow and other large 
Russian cities one can see displayed foe sale a 
bnghUy coloied publication called Bexloihnii 
Ofw Godless) A ebaracten^lJc frontispiece for 
Dexboxhnik is a picture of Christ defending the 
capitalist system against the workers or a portrait 
of pnejts Wessing soldier* a- they fire on striking 
workers 

These are merely striking outward indications 
of a condition >n present-day Russia, which is 
probabh without a parallel m history. Atheism 
not philosophical agnosticisui. but 100 per . cent 
athei<m has been finnly established as a binding 
Ixdicf foi the million and more members of the 
Coinraunist Party, the luliog party in the vast 
territory of the Soviet Union which includes 
wKbm Its frontiers one-sixth of the surface of the 
globe. The Soviet Con«titution. to be sure, 
recocDi/es the liberty of every citizen to worship 
as he pleases But cverv applicant for membership 
in the rulioc Comrauni'l I'artv must follow the 
feachtnirs of the two great Communist prophets, 
Karl Mars and Kikolai Lenin and uefiuitcJy 
renounce any form of religious faith, any idealistic, 
moral or philosophical conceptions that contlict 
with the strictly matcna’istic Marxian conception 
nf du.'Ato' -Marx JARUrAPP a? 

the people And Ixinm. <|Uotmg this definition 
with approval, added Religion is a kind of 
spintnai brandy in which the slaves of capital 
drown th<.ir human physiognomy and their demand 
for some sort of life that is worthy of man 
lldigion is one of the forms of spiritual oppression 
which lies everywhere on the ina«sos of the people 
who are cnj«hea by fhoir eternal labor for other". 

Iw need and loneliness " 

Xot only is the Communist obliged to renounce 
religion himself <1 is one of his paity obligations 
to carry on anti-rehgious propaganda among the 
masKes who Jiaie not j’ct l>een converted to 
alhei«in OuitoreccntK the anti-religious agitators 
of the C^muuist rarty held a congress in 
jIos<ot This congress, judging from the report-s 
which appeared in the press, was characterized bs 
a good deal of theorctjca) discussion The question 
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^vhefhe^ religion was a purely reactionary force 
which had altogether outlived its time or whether 
it was a "bourgeois” force which could still derive 
strength Irom the restoration of free trade in 
Russia and the subsequent emergence of prosperous 
classes m village and city, was debated with 
considerable vehemence. The participants in the 
congress also debated with spirted vigor the point 
whether religion is absolutely inconsistent with 
science or whether in a “bouigeois” social order 
means can be found to harmonize religion with 
science. Among the resolntions adopted in the 
field of practical auti-religious work one recom- 
mended that agitators use tact and discretion in 
attacking religion, especially among the peasants, 
and suggested that it would be more effective to 
undermine the peasant’s faith by scientific education 
than to attack it roughly by launching oat into 
diatribes against God and the priests. I'lnally it 
uKjed all Communist local groups to maintain close 
cooperation with the Soyuz Bexboxkndot (Onion 
of the Godless). 


The Kan who found a Plant's Heart 

The following aiipreciafioo of Sir J. C 
Bose, which we reproduce m full, appears 
in the Liierat'y Digc4f. 

"Curious instraments stood on the lecture table . 
under U a potted mimosa was trying to bask in 
artincal sunlight. ’’ Thns a writer in Tht Sptetator 
(London) indicates the stage-setting of what has 
been acclilmed a modem miracle of science The 
cable informed a startled world that Sir Jaeadis 
Chander Bose, the Indian biologist had demons- 
trated in the cresence of numerous brother savants 
that a plant has a "heart.'' which acts physiologi- 
callr very much as a heart does in the animal 
kingdom, and now the writer quoted aliove, F. 
Yeats-Brown, distils for us the spirit of the occa- 
sion under the title, "A Wreath of Jasmine.” 
The scene was the hall of the Royal Society of 
Dledtcme. It was a dark, wet afternoon but (he 
wisp man from the East held his learned andicnce 
spellbound 

"This poor little plant is rather deprest, and 
DO wonder. ” the writer quotes him as saying in 
a quick, pleasant voice. "But it’s alive in spite 
of vciiir climat^ and so I shall Vie able to show 
vou its nerve impulses and its reactions to vanons 
drugs.” 

Whereat the scientific a-ssemblage " looked and 
listened, watched and wondered.” while Sir Jagadis 
with a p.air of fieissor* severed a brancli of the 
mimosa and inserted it into “his wonderful 
recording apparatus ” A needle pierced its 
relatively shrinking skin . continues .'Ir. Yeats- 
Ilrov.'P. "ami recoid^ its living heart-trat^ 
mmmihed a millionfold, for all the world to see,” 
white sir Jagadis commented: 

"Tlic pulse vill prow fainter and fainter, of 
eoiirse. as it bleeds to death. ” 

"Of course'” ehoos the writer, and tells how 
the as«eaib!.ipc "stared at the spot of light that 
Ttcorded this death-struggle.” And la sober 
language we are told that “a little I'romide ad- 
ministered to the poor mimosa made it almost 


die, thyroid extract made it sb'tiish, cobra venom 
produced first a stiange stimulus, then the death 
pang. ” All of which, we are assured, is recorded 
bv an instrument "which magnifies so inconceiva- 
bly that the pace of a snad would become eight 
times faster than a bullet. ” And the implication 
of this discovery ? "Carrots can get drunk and 
•write the scrawling storj- of their dissipation. 
Plants that tell Sir Jagadis how they feel when he 
shocks them with a loud noise : fat _ ones feel it 
less than their more slender and sensitive sisters.” 
And the man himself-’ Scientist and mystic, we 
are to leam something of his dual nature: 

It was in 1S96 that Sir Jagadis first made his 
uiatk. Lecturing before the Royal Society on 
electncal vibrations he drew a picture of man’s 
iQimerston in the raultitudmoiis waves of an etherie 
sea. It was a prophetic speech. He immagined an 
unseen hand producing organ notes of varying 
vibrations .— 


“—as the ether note rises higher in pitch we 
shall for a brief moment perceive a sensation of 
warmth. As the note rises still higher, our eyes 
will be^ to be affected a red glimmer of light 
would os (be first to make its apneaTance.-.the 
few colors we see are compnsed within a single 
octave of vibration from 400 to 800 billions a 
second as the freouency rises still higher 
our organs of perception Tail us completely.. 
The brief flash of light is succeeded hr unbroken 
darkness • Bot we have already caught glimpses 
of Invisible lights ” 

This was a remarkable utterance to have been 
made thirty years ago ’ Even now it has an 
nnconimon ring. 

TAe Spff/alor was earlv awa*e of the importance 
of these experiments. M’hat we wrote thirty years 
ago cannot be bettered to-day ’ 

"There is something of rare interest in the 
spectacle of a Bengalee of the purest descent 
iectonog m London to an audience of appreciative 
European savants npon one of the most recondite 
branches of modern phvsical science It sui^sts 
at least the possibility that we may one day sec an 
lovatuable addition to the gr«it army of those who 
are trriog ”10 wring fram nature her most 

E ilously guarded secrets. The people of the East 
ve just the burning imagination which could 
extort troth out of araassof appareatJydi'scoanected 
facts . 3 habit of meditation without allowing the 
mind to dissipate itself sndi as lias belonged to 
the greatest matliematinans and engineers -we can 
see no reason why the Oriental mind, turning from 
its absorption in insoluble Problems, should not 
be take itself gently, thirstily, hungrilv. to the 
research into nature which Kin never end. yet is 
always yielding results uoon which yet deeper 
inquiries can be haeed If tliat happened— and 
Professor Bose is at all events a living evidence 
that It can happen— that would he the greatest 
addition ever made to the sum of the mental force 
of mankind.” 

The prediction has been justified. Sir Jagadis 
Bose has been a danng adveatarer on . uncharted 
seas. \\ ho but he would have left his V>nlllant 
electrical research to study the stresses of steel 
\S'ho but he would have thought of poisoning 
medals la order to prove the siiuilintr of 
response between "living” and "non-liviDg’? Who 
but h<* would have turned seam from this field, 
disdrining it* spoil, to challenge the most eminent 
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plant pM’Riolo^'ists on their own cround— an<l with 
no mounnica) njijijunr'nt save %iwt ho could 
iMiiion for himsfli in Calcutta V Tim-o tjniM in 
thirty years iio Jiai asfoundotl tho world Mirth the 
rcMilw of liis rt*5earrhM, first In clcctncity, then in 
I'hysica. ttien in physiotocj’. 

Kot only were madiines lacUnt;, but fund^ He 
was ft poor university professor and he would 
not profit by tho valujilile patent ritchts be micht 
have nc<|uire<l tiirnnch his invenlions. Ilut money 
ounc to him in flti sorts of ways. A friend left 
him ft tienufst. investments prosjvred. every penny 
ho and his dcvnleil wife iMuid save went to his 
rcseanhes Tfie astonishiotr result is that Bir 
Jacadjs hss l*een aMo fo (five I'llJfK/JO to the 
erown of his life-work, the jio«c Institute, where 
ho now has twenty pupils in traminc to cairy his 
torch down the years. 

ilore money is needed, and more will doubtless 
come, for the Institute is now' famous all over 
the world. India has taken her plaexj as a leader 
m rese.arch, reststinc in terms of srience "that 
me*saeo proclaimed by my ancestora” (( <joote Sir 
facitiisf ‘‘on tiio Lanka of tho Oanires thirty 
contunes aso— They who aeo the One in alt the 
chantnnir nnnifoldnoss of this umveme. unto them 
bcloDcs etcinal truth, unto none else, unto none 
else- 


Of the man himself little lias been wntfco The 
plants whoso intimato drama he displays to the 
eerie tukina of an electric metronome are wamol 
enouch for puhaty. but be does not seek it About 
hia personality, httlc Im appeared in Eocland. 

I havo heard Sir Jairadis Hose lecture a-s 
did the writer of tho -'/‘erfa/or article of thirty 
years bbo. and have also spent some happy 
hours m bis company The domiaani 
impression is of an amaziniflv fleiiUc 
mind, a mind tempered by raeditatioo yet on- 
trammeled m its ranse. to Sir Jasadis tho culture 
of thirfv centuries has blossomed into a scientific 
brain of an order w hich w o cannot /imte duplicate 
m the WesL We have the couraze, the uuteaoess. 
perhaps tho intuitive faculty and araouc our best 
intellects tho same "horse-power ” but we find m 
him a spinfuai sense difficult to define, intaosiWe 
yet evident, preeminently of the East the quality 
out of which all great faiths have grown 

Sir Ja^adis has the eyes of a poet and the 
hands of a craftsman. He dreams as a roysPe and 
he espenraents as a meticulous asnostic Ue is a 
pnnee amocK rhysioIoRical reoeaiLh workers, and 
a prophet of this age si hich has brought so many 
jjew yowers to life These are high wonts the 
fru’tace of the life-work of Sir Jaffoais ffosc is 
too imposing m gualiiy and volume to hesitate 
about using superlatives 

His life, and the life of Lady Bose, who is an 
exemplar of the graces and wifely devotion of 
Indian womanhood, is entirely given to the 
InstiPito that hears his name. It is a threshold 
whence we may see visions of a future raancipat^ 
by science as a worshiper m an Inaiau temple 
may see, from the glare and dm without, ^e cotI 
shadow of an inner shrine, beyond that lie 
nthor sbnnes. other rovstenes It we 
°n the West will help m the building of this tem- 
ple our labor will be a thousandfold repaid 

To the fanes of India the devout bring off^ra 
of wliite jasmine, symbols of the pure in heart at 


Is Budi a wreath tlmt Bir Jagadis has laid upon the 
seciralilJc aitars of rite West. 


■'Chriitianity'' in Korea 

Tho followinji extract Is taken from 
tho Youiiff J-Jojtt. 

The Seoul /Ve** published in Its issue for July 
1 the following astonishing story of the way in 
wliicis an American missionary m Korea showed 
his love of lieathens . 

In a l«af vernacular we recently read aa 
article criticising the conduct "f a certain American 

K hyHiciM in Junan Hospital, (an institution of tho 
evcnlh Dav Adventist "hurth) in South Ileum 
J’rovioce, who is said to Iiavc nuniVhed a Korean 
toy of twelve years old for stealing an apple from 
the hospital gard<'n by writing two Korean charac- 
ters meaning "thief’ on his check with caustic 
silver. 

A Japanese paper just to liand from Heiio. 
coolirmiDg tho al>ovc charge, reports that the 
inadcn* took place on Septcmlcr 11 fast Tliat 
afternoon, accoiding to our Heijo contemporary, 
Kim Mjon Syop. alout twcfve years old. fiviug 
at Junao. stole into tho onhard of the said mission 
hospital and was caught m the act of stealing an 
apple t>y Dr C. A llaysmeirand a Korean nurse. 
Several other children who were in the commsy 
of Kim made good their escape, but Kim was 
ioutid to a tree id front of tho hospital. Dr. 
Ilaysmoir then sent for the mother of the poor 
boy aud. on her arrival, threatened that the police 
would he informed The mother naturally entreatea 
for forgiveness, when tba gentleman insisted on 
bia intlicting a penalty on the boy and wrote m 
two entnun syllables meaning ‘‘thief’ on his cheek 
with caustic silver before mother aid son were 
allowed to go Rim who was at that time a pupil 
in the local Common bchool was expelled on the 
theft cftSQ comiog to the notice of the school 
aulbonties. and we are given to understand that 
(he shameful inscription, havmg been wetl basked 
in the sun before his release, has not only not 
yet vanished t ut shows little prospect of speedy 
effa^ment Heanng this it is stated young Koreans 
at Junan have recently been much excited and 
were expected to hold a meeting at Eijyd on 
Tuesday last. 

In a brief statement attnbuted to him by our 
Heijo contemporary Dr Itarsmeir is represented 
as sajrrir taaC Ae fAougfit an mscnption wrcft 
caustic silver would vanish m a fortnight or so. 
and it was strange that Kim’s inscription still 
showed after the lapse of nearly one year What 
he did last year was meant simply for chasti«emeDt 
and he was very sorry that his conduct gave the 
local people a cause of resentment. 

AH we can say ccncemiog this matter is that 
Dr Uaysmeir is a man very poorly qualified to 
tarry on the propagation of a religion which is 
founded on love. lie should be recalled home at 
opce He is a black sheep and his presence m 
Eor^ will prove injurious to the cause of Christian 
mission m that country. In this connection we 
note that both the Japan CArontcle. and the 
•hpan Adiertiser. the former a Bnti'h and 
the latter an American paper. have 
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endeavoured to defend this heartless man bv poin- 
tiDff out iastances of unkind treatment of Koreans, 
by Japanese. Of course those Japanese, who 
maltreat Koreans, are to be condemned, bat such 
men are generally ignorant people. But it fa another 
question when a man of good education proves 
himself a betrayer of the religion he preaches. 
AVe must say that it is a poor tactics on the par* 
of the two foreign papers to try, as they have done, 
to obscure the issue by casting odium on the 
Japanese. 


The World’s most Wonderful Fluid 
The Chambera's Journal gives the above 
name to an interesting article on human 
blood and its qualities and functions. Firstly 
ws learn 


It may be that those men and women who 
faint at the sight of human blood are merely 
showing It proper respect, for it is worthy of 
our greatest respect and wooderaeaf. Not only 
does it feed, warm, and cleanse us , it also carries 
the necessary oxygen we breathe to every part of 
oar body and it does a great deal more. 

A normal healthy man has about eight pints 
of blood in his vessels, and this is continuously 
being used up and replenished The red bone* 
marrow produces it i the spleen and the liver 
throw out whatever has spent itself And all this 
blood flows round the body and back again 
in the average time of fifty seconds. 

It is. of course, made up of red corpuscles 
and white corpuscles and a fluid called blood- 
plasma. The blood-plasma plays a very importan 
part in the corporeal economy by ab^rbing 
digested food through the walls of the gut. carrying 
it to the place where it is worked up. and then 
distributmg the finished product to the parts of 
the body in need of it 

The red corpuscles, which number some Sour 
or five millions per cubic millimetre, play a no 
less vital part in the work of the body The 
haemoglobin, which is their pnacipal constituent 
takes up oxygen from the air inhaled into the 
lungs, bears it to the parts of the body that 
require it and parts with it on demand. 

But though the plasma and the ted corpuscles 
do so much, there is plenty of work for the white 


blood, and their duty is to scour the biood-vessels 
and tissues, and keep the arteries and veins 
unclocked in short, thev resemble efficient poltce- 
men, with s hna but gentle ‘Move on, please.* 

Thus, if the plasma and red corpuscles enable 
ns to live .the white corpuscles prevent our being 
killed Without the plasma, bow contd onr 
internal cells and tissues be fed? Without the red 
corpuscles, how could the oxygen be supplied 
which is necessary to the development of energy ? 
AVithout the white corpuscles, bow could the 
tissues survive poisoning by their own waste- 
products ’ 

There, is more in the blood than this, however. 


to the other tissues which they benefit ; and it is 
by the same path that the chemical messengers, 
called ‘hermones’ travel from one excited tissue to 
stir another into the necessary reaction. 

But the very circulation of our blood exposes 
03 to the grave danger of losing it if any blood- 
vessel U punctured, and this danger is all the 
greater as the blood travels so fast that the vessels 
would soon empty were a big vessel, or a large 
number of smaller ones, divided. 

Her& however, we begin to see how truly 
wonderful is our blood. In order to minimise 
(he loss of (his precious fluid through a wound 
the blood itself has the peculiar power to clot, 
1 & to set into a solid, and so to plug the wound 
and stop the bleeding. 

In connection with bleeding there are 
many things worth knowing e. g 

Whereas the majority of substances sofidifj' 
most quickly on cooling— for instance, when 
water changes to ice— blood, on the other hand, has 
the rare power to clot most rapidly at about the 
boi^ temperature. 

ClotUDg is promoted by contact with a foreign 
body Thus, again, clotting begins where the plug 
IS roost reqmrw, le. whete the blood touches the 
torn tissue. 

If samples of blood be taken from an animal 
that is bleeding fast, the later sampl is clot more 
quickiy than the earlier, as if marvellous to relate, 
the greater the danger of bicmorrhage. the greater 
the natural activity to arrest it. 

After hiemorrhage the quantity of blood is first 
made good by a sort of ‘weeping’ of our tissues . 
then the quality is improved, first by the manu- 
facture of numerous if feeble red corpuscles tfoi 
the red bonemarrow is capable of increased output, 
because it oormrilly never works at high pressure), 
and eventually by the substitution of normal cor- 
puscles for these poor ones. 

Then there is the question of infection 
and the function of the blood to preserve 
the body against its onslaughts 

Tlie aati-gerra campaign is carried out in one 
of three ways, according to the enemy attacking 
Firstly, the blood may produce an antidote to the 
poison made by the invading microbe. This is 
usually done by a sort of ’jerk’ of the chemically- 
complex poison or ‘toxin.’ which turns it mto a 
chemically-similar, but now harmless, ‘anti-toxin.’ 
Then equivalent proportions of toxin and anti- 
toxin neutralise each other. In such diseases as 
tetanus and septic growths the blood sometimes 
tails to do this work quickiy enough, and then 
the 'anti-tozio treatment' comes to its aid bj' 
iDiectiDg into the blood the appropriate anti-toxin, 
which has been produced by another living 
creature after inoeulatiou with the offending toxin. 

Secondly, the blood may produce a bactericidal 
poisOD, or mexin,’ which not merely neutralises 
the poison-products of (be invading microbe, but 
actually kills the microbes themselves, or at least 
paralyses them, so that they ‘clot’ together or 
agglutinate' into inactive and harmless lumps. 

Thirdly, the white corpuscles of the blood may 
devour and digest the invading microbes, and thus 
put them out of harm's way. for, as with the 
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waste piodacts of lite, so with other mdcsira^ 
bodies, the white corpuscles are the chief 
scavengers or pohcemen. . , . 

Often, however, they are sluggish m 
the invaders. Bat even this does not aamt “e 
blood. It promptly produces a relish or opson^ 
which atta&es itself to the microbes and rendere 
them more appetising to the white " 

•phagocytes,’ or eater-cells, as they are sometime 
appropriately called— which then go 
the gusto of a child whose bread-and-butter has 
been snread with delicious jam. . „ . 

Older that the white corpuscles may m aimle 
cases of localised attack mobilise for their B^iad^ 
work in sufficiently large numbers at 
attack by bacteria, the nerves of the blood y^l 
walls act in conjunction with them, and locaUy 
Ktard the blood-stream there-thus Mtting up 
‘mflamation ■ This mflamahon enable ffie 
tiny, acbvely-moving white to pa^ 

&gh the walls of the finer. 
capillaries and enter the inflamrf 
remain and destroy the germs that are present. 

A tetter future for Europe 
Z7ie Living ■'Iffc says 

Except m Great Britain, where the stake 
19^1 mi incubus upon industrial reviv^ and 
tierhans in Russia, from which it is almost 
to get dependable reports, . a 

loffPtables have also done unusually well 

hanw siti^OD ism marscd contrast wiOi 

m many parts of the Continent, «i»eaally 

mo”=V.??^l.ra ol lie ttmk 
f Vranrp’ vi hich coLSists of raising money rat« 
s ?'4 nk notes, 

rr?s“»".rt iffTss. 

August royiuents due to our own country 
the & of England, aggn-piting neariy 

VJ. tIiIPm dollars, without causing an im^ 
m thrfi^a The people have 
tant drop m m n<j(,essity of adiustmg prices 
broiight to remi 7 e m currency, and so far es 

*®Ji® 4 .?irts mdfea^to are accepting the certificate 
p^ J of the economic regime imp(^ 

hr the Gove^ent without an undue 
upon them by me ^ Commodity pnees have 
S':UrtaS”™m?os» muchii IwenH r» 


cent a week, and are rapidly reaching tl.e same 
level as those prevailing in countries on a goiu 
basis. The fallacy of imagming that a .large export 
trade based on paper undervaluations is profatable 
to the country has been pretty successfully puno- 
tni^, and ffie nation realizes that a few years oi 
the onhe^thy activity of the past few monto 
TTonld inevitably exhaust its accumujatw wemm. 
B^um, and Italy, which was, in fact, the nrst 
country to act with vigor, to save lier currency, 
also enforang a regime of sbrict economy. In other 
woid& the people have learned that they must 

S ay for the war. and that the more promptly they 
0 so ^e lighter the burden will be. . 

Germany and Poland are expenencing a genume 
business revival, though in boUi mstances it un- 
happily was started by the Brihsh coal stntfc 
Accumulated stocks of coal are being worked on 
and the mmes m botli countries are workmg fuU 
time This activity alone would be a dubious 
symptom of permanent recovery, but it lias b«n 
followed by a general improvement m other 
branches of industry. That is particuJariy true m 
Germany of the textile and the paper manufaemre. 

Dunng the latter part of August an American 
Commission consisting of twenty-hve experts re* 
ptesenbog important branches of finance, com* 
metce. and inunstry. visited Moscow with a view 
to developing American trade relations with Kassia. 
Rather pai^oxically. oui wuntry, which refuses 
to recognize the Sonet Oovemment. bolds first 
rank in its foreign trade. Ibe Commission has divi- 
ded uito three groups, one of which is stuping 
commercial prospects m tlie great .®t 

Ukraine and the manganese and petroleum districts 
of the Caucasus. The second group is lavestigatinp 
industrial possibihUes in North Russia andthe vici- 
nity of Leningrad while the third ^s rlaoncd to 
cover the region of the Lrals and Siberia. The 
objects of the Commission are twofold— to survey 
the Russian market for Amencan nmufactures. 
including Russia’s ability to par for them . pd to 
investigate the prospects for Amencan manufactur- 
ing and mining enterpnses in that countrj'. 


The U S. A and the League of Nations 

The USA still stands outside The 
League VThat its relations with the League 
shall bo in the future is n].atter for specula- 
tion The Kcti Ilepnliltc says 

It IS inevitable that ihc entrance of . GertnaDy 
mto the L^gue of Nations should bring »hobt 
a revival of interest in the relation of the United 
States to the Geneva body. In the recent fast, 
that qu^cion has been rather thoroughlr defunct. 
The pro-I/?ague organization'! and individuals m 
the United btates, while publicly keeping a bravo 
front, have privately admitted tliat tliey felt their 
struggle was a hopeless one. at least for a long 
time to come. Their drooping spirits revived a 
little during the World Court fight, but the 
subsequent course of events has been apj flung 
hut rcassunng to them. Gne World Court. Senator 
after another has l>een defeated in the pninanes . 
and while some of these failures have l-ecn . due 
to othei issues, such movement of public opinion 
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as C3Q be discerned has seemed to be toTrards the 
wition of the irreconcilahles, While the Doited 
States is cooperating in nameroas League activities 
of 3 hamanitarisQ osture, and has even gozte so 
far as to participate m the preliminary conference 
on the Umitation of armaments, no candid student 
of the situation can deny that we are ar least as far 
away from aceeptmg foil membenahip in the 
League now as we were in, say . 1922. And it is, 
of course, full membership which the American 
pro-Ijeaguers and the European member nations 
want. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
U. S. A’s entry into the League will be a 
general lack of faith in the single World 
Court ideal which one finds in the average 
American. We are told ; 

When the agitation for American entrance into 
the Geneva body was at its height, there was a 
general assumption that the most efficient and 
desirable form of world organization was a ringle 
league. Today there is an increasing group of 

g srsons holding the Mint of view well stated in 
ount CoudenhoTe-Kalerei’s boot. Pan-Europe. 
They believe that the world is too large a place to 
have its problems brought' together into a single 
place, that most iotersatioDal troubles are between 
neighbours, acd can best be settled in the neighbor- 
hood. This school of thought bolds that there 
should be at least a Pan-Americaa League of Ka- 
tioQS and an Asiatic one, m addition to the 
Geneva organization. These would cooperate when 
any gnestion arose between a member of one and 


a member of anoflier , but otherwise, each would 
rule its own part of the world. It is not impossible 
that this doctrine, rather than the obstnictionism 
of the irrecoociJables. may be the chief at gument 
used in tiie future against the American friends of 
full membership in the "European league.” 


The Dawes Flan, a Success 

T^e Literary Digest says: 

Pessimists who predicted the collapse of the 
Dawes plan for the payment of German reraratfons. 
are ccmiounded by the report of the plan’s opera- 
tion through the first two years, ending with the 
middle of August ‘ The fact is, the Dawes plan 
is working better than most impartial critics ex- 
pected it to,” says the Chicago Tnbunt, expressing 
practicaily unanimous opim'on. The total payments 
daring last year were fully up to the schMule laid 
down by the Agent-Oeneral for Reparations 
amonnting to 1 22.000,000 gold marks (about 
360.(100). Deliveries in goods, varying from coal, 
dy^-stuffs and motorcydes to lion-traps, rosaries 
and trout spawn, accounted for nearly 64 per cent 
of the total reparations, with the Temainder pud 
in cash. Germany herself has managed to get 
along so well m spite of the tribute, points 
out Edgar Ansed hlowrer, in a special radio to the 
Cbic^ Daily AVtr;. that she has agreed to pay 
SOO.fHXI marks more in the coming year, to prevent 
a too abrupt mcrease from the thud to the fourth 
years. 
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Geneva, Sept. 22. 1926. 
S this is my first voyage, I have no ex- 
perience of any other steamer fbao the 
Pilsna. So I cannot say whether the 
nrrangeraents of this steamer typify those of 
others also. In its dining h^l 1 found the 
Indian passengers seated at tables separately 
from the Europeans. I do not know defiaitely 
why this is done. Some of my Indian 
fellow-passengers had as perfect European 
table manners as any European, and they 
took meat and liquors, too. That they were 
cleanly and well-dressed goes without saying. 
So nobody would have been inconvenience 
if they had been sealed with Europeans at 
the same table. Probably the Europeans 
(and Americans) would not have liked it 
70—11 


But perhaps a few at feast of the Indians 
would have liked it and, I am ashamed to 
say. would have even felt flattered by it 
So far as I am concerned, as I am a vege- 
tarian and a teetotaller and have not yet 
acquired great skill io the use of knives, 
forks and spoons, I felt it rather convenient 
that I had no Doo-rodiao Yellow-tiblcman’. 
1 would not have felt honoured or flattered 
at being seated with Europeans and Americans 
at tho same table, neither would I have 
resented it I consider the arrangement only 
from the point of view of conreoieoee. 

However, I am afraid, this sort of arrange- 
roent shows colonr-prejndice. 

Some people expected that the Indian 
passengers would appear at dinner dressed in 
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Hie conventional costume thought to be 
appronriate to the occasion. Few of ns did 
so. Moreover, T found some Americans and 
Englishmen taking their dinner in uncon- 
ventional costume. 

A Hindustani doctor, a Rockefeller 
scholar, who was going to America with his 
wife, used latterly to annear in the dining 
hall dre'Sed correctly in Hindustani costume, 
puggree and all This was undoubtedly not 
in the least ohjectionahle. It was the right 
thing to do His wife, of course, was dressed 
in the graceful paree all along. So weie the 
other Indian ladies, who travelled second- 
class. It would be righilv considered atro- 
cious for auv lodian lady to give nn the 
saree in favonr of any European garments 
India’s womanhood has been beeping op 
her distinctiveness. This need not stand in 
the way of their mixing on equal terms with 
"Western women. Many of them do this as 
a master of fact 

My original intentioo was to .«p»nd a day 
or two at Venice and then proceed to Paris. 
But pome dava previons to landing there, I 
had for certain reasons changed that pbo. 
What was settled was that I should proceed 
to Pans by the first arailahle through train. 
So when we at length landed, we proceeded 
straight to the Customs House where our 
luggage was to be evnmioed This is done 
in all European emintnes whenever any one 
enters it by a land routa or water-route, aod 
I presume, bv air-rnuto also. This is xerv 
vexatious for travellers like mvself Moreover, 
customs duties are a kind of weapon of 
economic warfare, and cannot promote peace 
or thonghts of pcaoa I do not think the 
examination of all travellers' baggage brings 
in much revenue to the European conntnes 
or is even sufheient to cover the safaries'of 
the customs officials. But probably the practice 
aefs as a check upon smirggfers ISe rtam/- 
nation is not such anywhere as really to 
enable the officials to detect smuggling TTie 
number of baggages is far too many to enable 
them to ask all hags, boxes trunks, elc., to 
be opened and to ransack them. And there 
A is corrnption, too. For example, I learned 
subscquentlv that a passenger on board the 
had succeeded In evading the payment 
of any enstoras duties at Venice by bribing 
the inspector. 

While on this subject, I may narrato 
some of my subsequent experiences. In the 
train by which we were travelling to Paris^ 
we were roused at midnight on the Swiss 


border from our beds to be asked whether we 
had any tobacco with us! For that was a 
dntiable article. And probably the questioner 
may have mentioned some other duttabid 
articles also ; but not knowing his language 
I am not sure. At Paris I had to pay 
eighty-seven and a half francs as customs 
doty on two sarees which ray elder son-in- 
law and daughter had sent as presents 
to two French friends of theirs at Paris They 
were packed and addressed separately as 
presente, but the customs man was inex- 
orable. What was a greater torture was that 
he took nearly an hour or mote to calculate 
the amount of the duty, though ray young 
friend Pmf S. N. DaSgupta helped him ! 
One of the customs men very carefully 
scrutinised my pair of patent leather boots 
to ascertain whether they had been (or would 
be ?) used by myself or were being carried 
for commercial purposes ' At Venice I was 
not given much trouble, probably becxiuse 
the professor drew the attention of the ins- 
pector to my age and grey hairs, etc. He 
himself had very wisely been travelling with 
all his baggage loscribed with hts v?icatioa, 
name, and all academic titles The custbins 
people thought land jn his case I should say 
rightly) that a professor with tho doctorate 
of two univerisities was incapable of 
smuggling. 

At the Victoria Station. Loudon, ray 
baggage was opened. A small pasteboard box 
in which I earned some medicines prescribed 
forme by Dr Sir Nilratan Sirc-iraud which was 
in a cane tiffin basket mu&t have roused the 
suspicion of the customs people to an irres- 
istible extent It was unpacked and opened 
and oxamined ; but their labours proved 
vain 

Tlio most vexatious aod amusing ex- 
perience of all of customs offices was at the 
Feffegarrfs sfaffon id French ferrftery near 
Geneva Certainly the French Government 
knows that on account of tho League of 
Nations offices being situated at Geneva, 
people from all quarters of the globe come 
to Switzerland and have to pass that station 
after long and very fatiguing journeys. Yet 
at almost tho end of the journey the French 
customs office at Bellegarde require all 
passengers to get down at the station iciiA 
all fhfir Ixffffaoc and go to that office with 
their baggages by an underground passage and 
come back again by it with the luggage to 
the train. What is more troublesome is that 
the men who ask the passengers to do so 
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speak and nnderstand only French : and so 
also do the cu'-tums officials. By the comtesy 
of some ladies who were fellow-pa'seogere I 
conld understand that the customs peoples 
wanted to know whether we were carrying 
away from French territory to Swiss temlory 
any gold coins or other objects of gold ! I 
said quite correctly that I had no gold with 
me. So a roan wrote some letter of the 
alphabet on my hand-bags with a piece of 
chalk and allowed me to go back to the 
train. I did so by some snh-passapea with 
some difficnlty : for there were sereral plat- 
forms and sub-ways. But the greatest absur- 
dity and trouble was still to come On 
reaching Genera at abont eight in the 
evening I was met at the station by 
Dr. Rsjanikanta Das, and a few miootes 
afterwards, by Mis Das. They asked me 
whether I had any more Inggage. I iofurmed 
them that I had four more articles to the 
Inggsge TBD. On making enquiries at the 
proper place it came to be known that these 
things had been left bebiTid at Bellegarde 
station, because I had not got them ezamtoed 
there by the French customs people at the 
customs office after finding them oot in the 
luggage ran and getting there carried thence 
to rtiat ofTire by porters !) 1 But how was I 
to know ? 'When the train stopped at Belle* 
gaide,.a railway uSlcial no doubt had passed 
alcng the corndor of the train drawling oat 
something in French, which I did sot onder- 
stand. An American jonrnalist’s* wife who 
was in my compartment knew a little French 
and said they wanted ns to go to tbecostoois 
office with our handbags, and so I did. 
However, Mrs. Das learned by enquiry at 
Geneva .«tation that my baggage wenld coroo 
from Bellegarde to Geneva afhr three days*. 
She very kindly decided immediately i>f her 
own accord to go next morning to Belle- 
garde and get the things for me, which 
she very kindly did. It was lucky that I 
bad sneb friends at Geneva, and so did not 
want for anything dniing the nigbL 

Now for a suggestion or two. If there be 
any customs inspection at any terniinns 
station, ail passengers' baggage should of 
couTve be inspected after being taken down 
from the train. But at road-side stations, 
the inspection should be made in the train 
iteplf under proper safegnards Jd the secoud 
vl.ncc, if for some inexplicable reason at any 
road-^ide station all pa'^engeis’ baggage, 
including those in the luggage van. ma-t be 
cairicd fioni the train to the cnstoms.office. a 


notice to that effect, printed in three princi- 
pal European languages — say, English, Fiench 
and German, should be shown to passengers 
before the arrival of the train at the pre- 
vious station. 

I must here observe that travellers 
coming to Europe should bring with them 
as little luggage as practicable. In fact, 
except for indispensably necessary papers 
and books, eta, one should not bring any- 
thing but wearing apparel, as the botds 
supply all else that may be needed. As 
washing is done in a few days both in 
steamers and hotels, one need not bring more 
than two or three suits. 8o a handbag and 
a suit case should suffice for travelling in 
Europe. 

In the steamer, we bad occasion to 
observe oddities of various kinds, which 
need not be noted. But I think I ought to 
notice some of the things which an American 
said. As Frof. Da^gupta was going to 
AroericB, he natnrally wanted to know many 
things abont that continent. The American 
boasted that bis was the foremost country 
in tbe world and that it was forging ahead 
“very fast”. Be spoke of the high moun- 
tains and big rivers of Anieiica, and, above 
all. of hoildings sisty and seventy stories 
high. This sort of arithmetical megalomania 
was veiy amusing. Id tbe opinion of this 
patriotic Tantee "England was dead— dead!” 
He said he considered himself very fortunate 
that be was born in Aieerica. Then he 
aoded, "1 might have been born in India.” 
in atone which showed that be contemplated 
socb a contingency with great relf-pily and 
horror. Considering that be was conversing 
with a Hindu, it cannot be said that bis 
ideal of courtesy was very high. When the 
American citizen’s opinion of England was 
Cornoianicated ( not by myself, I mu-t add) 
to a very red-faced British military officer 
from the Khyber Pass who was travelling 
with us, be observed liumorously: "America 
may be moving toofa’sf, but she may topple 
down 1” I ronst add that wo found this 
military man very polite and sociable. 

After this long digre-'ion. let me take 
Bp again tbe thread of my narrative. 

When the inspection of our luggage at 
Venice customs office was over, we made 
ready to go straight to the railway station. 
Id any other city some sort of land convey- 
ance would have been thought of for this 
purpose. Butffsthe reader knows, at Venice, 
the streets and lanes are all canals, and 
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boats of some sort, whether gondolas rowed 
by men or motor boats or launches, are 
usedforgoing from any part of the city to any 
other. Tho Lido, which is a modern saburb 
of Venice on the opposite side of the Grand 
canal, is an exception. In this beanUfol 
residential area, which I only saw from 
a distance, the streets and lanes are 
like tliose in other parts of the world. 
Professor Dasgupta and I took a 
gondola, somewhat like mayttrpanUii boats 
in Bengal, and in it passed along many wide 
and nanow canals to the railway station. 
Tho canals can bo crossed from one side to the 
other over bridges at short intervals. I am 
sorry to have to say that the waterways of 
Venice did not fill my mind with any poetic 
or romantic ideas The water is no doubt 
sea«wator, but very dirty and evil smelling 
too, sometimes. For the canals are also the 
drains of Venice, and I saw at lea«t one 
decomposed carcass of some animal floating 
past our gondola. 

Stone steps lead from the waters of 
the canals to the doors of tbe houses 
bordering them Some of the houses were 
in a good condition, others were rather 
dilapidated ; and I wondered how these arc 
repaired Many of the bnildlngs were large 
and imposing, and the style of architectoro 


sometimes striking. Bat what seemed to 
me to bo somewhat of an anfi-climax is that 
large edifices of stone or brick, four or five 
storeys high, were roofed with exactly the 
same kind of primitive, weather-discoloured 
ttlcs which ODO finds covering the huts 
in the poorer quarters of Calcutta. I 
found even some good churches built of 
stone, roofed in this ugly manner. So far 
as I could judge from the names of tho 
railway stations, so long as 1 was in Italian 
territory I did not find any other kinds of 
of tile used for tiled roofs. I fonnd better 
tiles aud slate used in France. England, etc. 
But this is a mere impression. Nor must 
the reader conclnde from what I am writing 
that Venice is an ugly city. I write what I 
saw in passing from the Customs office to the 
railway station. I have not seen the palaces, 
the cathedrals and squares of Venice which 
travellers arc accustomed to see What I saw 
gave me tlie idea of Venice being an old 
and not very healthy city. I also saw there 
more poorly dressed and somewhat ill-nour- 
isbed unwashed persons than in, say, Paris, 
London, Cambridge. Oxford, or Geneva 
Id half an hour or so tbe gondola brought 
us to tbe railway station, and there we landed 
with our baggage. The railway journey from 
Yeoico to Pans will now be referred t". 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONFERENCE 

Bv P. S 


HE introduction of various measures of 
legislation by the South African Union 
Government affecting Indians tbero led 
to a long correspondence between the Union 
Government and the Government of India. At 
first tbe Union Government declined to 
entertain the suggestions of the Government 
of India with regard to these legislations 
and contended that they were quite 
competent to deal with the Indian problem 
After a good deal of argument, the Union 
Government was at last persnaded to take 
a broader view and a deputation from India, 
consisting of Sir George Faddison (as 
President). Sir Devapiasad Sarvadhikari and 
the Hon Syvad Eaza Ali, was allowed to 


visit South Africa in order to study the 
Indian question The deputation pheed 
certain facts and figures, which they collec- 
ted in South Africa, before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Union Government which was 
considenng the notorious Asiatic Bill and 
persuaded the Committee to postpone consi- 
deration of tbe Bill. The Union Government 
also agreed to hold a Round Table Conference 
consisting of representatives of the Govern- 
ments of India and South Afriai, at Cape 
Town, in December. As a preliminary, a 
deputation of seven members of the South 
Afncan Parliament headed by Hon Mr. 
Beyers, Minister of Mines, visited India in 
September in order to get a firsthand 
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knowledge on Indian conditions aad the 
force of Indian public opinion on the pro* 
posed Bill. 

The I>.T)uy UELEQiTios 
All arrangements in connection with the 
proposed Conference at Cape Town are 
nearing completion. The personnel of the 
Indian Delegation to the Round Table Con- 
ference has been recently announced. The 
Hon. M. Habibullah, Member*in-charge of 
the Emigration portfolio of the Viceroy^ 
Cabinet will lead the deputation, assisted as 
the Deputy leader by the Hon. Ur. G. L 
(^rbett. LOS.. Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Department of Commerce. 
The other members of the Deputation ate 
the Rt. Hon. T. S. Srinivasa Sastri, the Hon. 
Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir George Paddison 
ICS., and Sir D’.Arcy Linds.iy (a leading 
member of the British Commercial Commu- 
nity in Calcutta). Ur. G S. Bajpai who 
acted as Secretary to the previous deputation 
has been appointed as secretary this time 
also. 

The inclusion of the Rt. Hon. Ur. Srini- 
vasa Sastri, whose winning personality, idealism, 
dignity and eloquence would be of great value 
to the deputation, the Hon. Sir Pheroze 
Setbna, who as a Tioo-President of the 
Imperial Citizenship Association has evinced 
great interest in (he problems relating to 
Indians Overseas and Sir D'Arcy Lindsay 
who has given ample proof of his sympathy 
with the canse of Indians in South Africa 
is no donbt happy but as the Cape Town 
Conference is perhaps the last chance India 
will get to set right a series of shameful ini- 
<iuities nnder which Indians are groaning, 
we should have preferred to see a delegation 
which would have made a stronger appeal 
to loj/s's Jms^isotJoo. It wss the duty of 
the Government of India to select at least 
Urs Naidu and UaliatmaGandhi as delegates. 
However, the Indian public should support 
the Deputation in its arduous task and oSer 
their benedictions on it as 3Iabatma Gandhi 
has done. Says Mahatma Gandhi : 

There are, no donbt, names missing but that 
is not a cratter oi rnnch consequence. It is enongh 
to realise that those whoare included in the defla- 
tion are all good and sonnd men, representative of 
vaned interests. 1 am anxious that this deiegatum 
imperfect and incomplete though it may appear to 
some of us. should receive the moral approbatim 
of the public. Things seem to have gone on 
smoothly up to now and I am not without hope 
that the forthcoming conference will give at le^ 


breatbing time to the Indian settlers of South 
Africa as also to the Government of India, if it 
does Its duty to improve the status of the settlers. 
Every year of respite gained is so much gained on 
behalf of justice which is entirely on our side. 

We learn Itoto the Indian Social liefonner 
that Ur. C. F. Andrews has gone to South 
Africa as the representative of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association and he will 
act as iutermediary between the South 
African Indians and the Conference. His 
visit at this juncture will be very helpful. 

A CaTALOOCE op IkDUXS’ GiUEVAXCES IX 
South Africa 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 
tion has all along evinced considerable 
interest in the problems relating to Indians’ 
overseas. The following account, summarised 
from the bulletins published by the Associa- 
tion. of the history of the introduction of 
Indian T^abour in Sooth Africa SG years ago 
and the trials of onr countrymen there will 
be of Interest to our readers, at a time 
wbeo the Hound Table Ccofereoce at Cape 
Town is about to hold its deliberations. 

■\Vhen the Government of India agreed to the 
system, of indenture, to supply Indian labourers as 
eettleta to Nab), it was dose at the insistence and 
solicitaiioDS of the Oovenment and the iadustnjl 
“pioneers” of the Colony. 

At that umeNatal wa-s a ‘Crown Colony.’ There 
was so efficjent or reliable source o> labour present 
in the country , and eo every^efiort on the part of 
those brave early pioneers to develop the colony’s 
indijrenous wealth, resulted in failure. The colony 
in the year 1850 was rocking on the verge or 
'’bonkraptcy.” 

Then the appeal was made to the Government 
of India for help in the form of ‘indentured’ supply 
of labourers and oUiera in order that Natal may be 
saved from “impendine” disaster. 

Thus after the negoUations between both the 
Governments, in the year 1860. per the good ship 
the first supply of 'SoaiMi Settlers’ from 
the CT^ of Madras and its suburbs were introdu'^ 
on Sooth Afncan soil where they settled round the 
Coast Belt on the North and South of Natal, largely 
00 Coffee, Maize, Sugarcane, and Tobacco plantaUons. 
Some were employed. Thenceforwiud there 
followed a continuous- supply of labourers 
from different parts of India which was 
often mterspersed with men of education . 
as welt as tx^esmeu and craftsmen of a 
general or oominnnal chrracter who entered 
senousfy into the life of the country to make a 
tnccess of their opportunities In the course of a few 
yeara the prospects of agriculture as well as the 
vanons industries of the Colony grew brighter and 
favourable and the future prospects of progress 
was doubly assured. The country as a 
conse 9 nence of the services of the Indians began 
to thrive. 
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It is well-knowri that the combined efforts 
of the Engli5>hmen and the Indians bronght 
about general prosperity in the country. 

It -was through the Indian’s loyal and unflin- 
chins services in the marshy and fever-stncken 
areas that the then nascent coffee, surarcane, and 
other important industries were saved from utter 
mm if not extinction. 

The then Government records are fiiH of ap- 
preciative references as well as the oft apiessed 
testimony nf the beneficent nature of the Indian 
community’s services. 

The Goverrment of Natal in those days 
being convinced of the indispensable help of the 
Indian settlers for the further development of 
the country persuaded tfieimmigrantstoremain 
in the country for a further period of five 
years after the expiry of their original period 
of indenture. 

Under such favoumble cireumsfances and 
Conditions, these immigrants who decided to remain 
in the Colony filteied through into different 
vocaHnns whilst a large, portion of them took to 
agnculftire on an extepsive scale 

Besides, several thousands of free Indians settled 
on the outskirts of the town and villages where 
they began to cultivate successfully their plots of 
land either as rent payers or free holders 

This service alone has been an immense factor 
in the cheap and good living of all classes, more 
especlallv the white workingmea and their families 
in the cities and eUewhe/e. 


EsicT'iOT or A^^-I^^)IA^• TiEGisiATio.vs 

So the country proceeded to legislate against 
the Indian community. There was long and 
Protracted negotiations with the late Mr. Joseph 
Cfaamberjaio the then Colonial Secrefary as to the 
imperial obligations and aspects involved in the 
qnestioD of the measure so racial in character 
which was sought to be enacted : bat eventually 
every feature of a “racial nature” in the "legislation 
was pnmed off, and the aut was made to read in 
its ostensible aspects, to affect only those persons, 
whocameinto the colony, whose places of ‘origin’ was 
Pot in possession of the ‘elective prinai'Ie’ of 
Pariumentnry franchise. The act was a 'masfer- 

S iece’ in its diplomatic nature. Tiie law was 
irected generally but whom did it affect in- 
diTidnallv ? The Indian community only, bi^use 
of all the people domiciled in the country 
at that penod. "only the Indians” ongioated from 
a place which was not in possession of the general 
elective principle in parhamentary franchise— be- 
canse India at that time was unfortunately not m 
poeseesion of the ‘elective pnocipie ' of parliamen- 
tary franchise, and was ruled under different 
conditions frem that of the present day. 

Thus the comrouniiy’s growing place and 
hoDonr in ibe country was rffijctiwlJT reduced 
frein the politics of the colony through the 
“Disfranchijement Act” of 1S97. and by which 
the white men EecaTt>d to themselves the UD«iverBal 
right to rule the country in the Bole intercut of a 
white otiBirchy. 

The Indians were deprived of their vote and 
were hemeforth existing as ‘dumb units’ as far as 
the politics of the colony went. 
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the vpstfid interests or otherwise of the comianBitr 
jt was to he the desire ot the Government o! the 
Union, "to administer same in a Reneroua jnst and 
sympathetic manner and spirit. 


This was the settlement known as the 
Gandhi-Smuts settlement. But since the 
departure of Mahatma Gandhi from South 
Africa a string of laws and resolutions cal- 
culated to further reduce the Indian coromu- 
nitY to the status of serfs have been passed. 


The followinK ‘titles’ will give the nuWic of 
Oiis country some idea as to the nature of some of 
the laws who«e ramificat'ons are intended to affeit 
the vital interest and position of the Indians of 
South Africa 

1. Town'hip Reenlations. 

2. B irough Ordinances. 

3. Licensine Laws 

4. Liquor Rill. 

5. tlolour Bar Bill. 

6. ImraiRratinn and Rocistmtion Act 

_ 7. Areas Reserratioa BiU (known as the Asiatic 

Th® Indians are now denrived of the Municipal 
rote und^r the passmc of (ho Boroughs Ordinance 
in the Pfovtacial Council of Natal. 


'Helots’ or Tnr Empire 

Thus the Sou»h Afri 'an fadian is (roly the 
‘helot’ to the British Empire and his pecuhar 
arcumstanoes aff'^cts the poople of lod'a, hecaase 
the law is based on racial lines and is 
exclusively made to operate aguast the 

Indians sojoitroin? fa South Africa, and to 
restrict the energies of the domiciled communilj*. 

There is a strong movem^at on foot at the 
present day comprising o( every class of while 
persons who«a slneia is ‘Africa for wnito Cinhsa- 
tioa and colonisation’ The idei is inspired and 
cherished by tlie Britishers and the naturalised 
foteianers. ThU is being intpnsifi-*d by the 
support of the Dutch people of the Transraal and 
the ‘Free state’. 

The C'llour Bar Bill aims to restrict the 
Africans and the Asiatics from being employed 
m any form of skilled labour, such as haodJiog 
machinery, cars, motors, directing all forms of 
mechanism, etc. 

The Liquor BiU will affect thousands of Indian 
Sa-wJeA- hwamw their bread wunoftrs wjlU hd 
depriv^ of their occupations as the law restricts 
the Indian waiters and bailers from carrying 
and serving any kind of liquor m hotels, homes, 
etc., to the customere or employera while those 
employ^ in the public bars will be severely 
affertw 

The Immigration and Registration BUI declares 
a resident Indian of the Union as a prohibiW 
immigrant if an unfortunate .person remained out 
of the Union for a longer period than three years- 
No Indian may enter another movince within the 
Union from the place of hia domicile. . The wives 
and children who may be in India, would 
be seriously handicapped to return to there 
homes shoald the time limit be exceeded. .There 
are thusands of Indians and tlieir children in the 
coal mining districts of Utrecht and Vryhied lo the 
North of Natal. The law seeks to revert these 


dis^cts .back to Transvaal. In doing so the 
Indian inhabitants, would be construed as 
people possessing no domiciliary rights in Natal 
according to the purport and operation of a parti- 
cular ‘clause' in t!ie bill whirh it is intended to 
effect and. which will declare the Indians of these 
two districts as prohibilei immigrants because 
th‘*Y would then become peopie with no domiciliary 
rights dther in the’ Transvaal or Natal and may 
have to return to Ind’a under the operation of the 
old ImmigratiuD Law vhicli would affect their 
case seriously— vide Sec. 4 of Art 2J of 1913. 

In Its hroadest sense the Immigration Law and 
Registration Act assumes thelodiansof iheU/iion of 
South Africa to bi aliens and as such they have 
no right to live in pea^e and progress along with 
fh« other sectinns of the populauon, under the 
“Union Jack" m South Afrita 

Rv the "Rewvation of kte&s Bill” the Asiatic 
would be deprived of his right to buj' any land 
oulsido a re.served area. He will have to live and 
trade to proposed areas. All hiiemcss that is now 
being caring on will, bv the effluxion of time, cease 
automatically wi'hin a short p-Tiod outside a 
proposed area. So the Indians in the course of a 
tew years will be compelled by law to resort into 
segregated iocabons. 

This chapter of the Bill practically deprives the 
Indians of the right to live on and sell their 
properiiea to whomsoever they will and forces the 


Another clause of the ‘Bill seeks to dispossess 
the Indians of what they may oven oaoupy in the 
proclaimed areas, for the bill eropoweis toe Gover* 
nor-0-‘oml to depro''laim any area without even 
hinting that the occupiers <10 affected shall receive 
someihitur so>>.tAnlial in place thereof. 

Thus the Indian coramunity receives no sense 
of seciinly whatever even la ihciso proposed areas 
conteiuotated by the ‘Bill’ and as a consequence 
the loduo ponafatioa would be, ‘by the passsge 
of the Act’ reduce! to the "coudition of squatters,” 
subject to the whim and fanev of a Corp iration. 
Local Board, or Health B’urd or the Minister 
holding a ‘portfolio’ la the Uaion Giverament 

Ltstly. no Indian would be permitted to pnr- 
chaso a property oul«ide of a thirty mile belt of 
(ha Coast of Natal (that area is not very mimii 
to those who know Natal), and the farce’ is 
renders! complete when one realises that the 
arva (s «jagw5ft?i and ffte Amrar purtrun in' fitmfs 
are ooccopied or owned by Europeans. 

Every political party in this country — 
Swarajists, Responsivists, No-changers. Liberals, 
Independents and others — must realise that 
the problem of Indians in South Africa is a 
oatioaal problem and they should be united ia 
tbeirdemandforthe repeal of those laws which 
have lioiDiliated Indians and reduced them to 
the position of serfs in South Africa. The 
honour of India is involved in the South 
African struggle. If she fails she sinks to the 
level of the backward nations. It is the duty 
of lodians to see that she does not fail but 
win in this struggle 


comm’ioiiy inio segragiieo areas, suco as nuy cx 
act apart lor ihein bv a capndoaa Corporation 
Health Btard or L>cil Board. 
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The Maharaja of Kapnrthala Trying 
to Please the British Government. 


"We wish to make a few remarks on the 
following passages from the speech delirered 
by the ilabaraiah of Kapnrthala at the serenth 
assembly of the League of Katioos, Genera. 
1926:— 


His Eishness the Mahar^ah of Eapnrthala 
(India! said that oQier Indian Princes among them 
the lljjianah Jam Sahib of Nawanasar and the 
Maharajahs of Bikaneer and Pahala, had attended 
the A^emMy and had explained the mteresi of 
the masses of India in the jdeaJs and work of the 
League. India was composed of people of different 
races and creeds, speaking langoaM enttrely 
different in the different part* of the conntry. 
TVo-fifths of the entire Indian Peninsula and one- 
fifth of Its popnlatien were ruled by the Indian 
Nnces and Chiefs tinder the sozerainty and the 
protection of His Majesty the King Emperor. 
They were absolutely independent in the tntenial 
admiDiatraticm of their States. The Bnti«h-Indian 
law was not In force in their temtones ; the Hich 
Courts of Justice in Bntisb India bad no }Qri«dic> 
tioa orer their subjects. The Princes keenly felt 
the honour and responsibility of being indoded 
among the representatives of India at the Assem- 
bly, and. as practical adroinistntars of being 
allowed to bring their personal experience as a 
contnbotion to the common stock. 


The Indian Princes had better opportonities 
of diffusing the aims of the Leigue amontnt their 
people than others who were differentlv placed 
India, with themcrea.«e in education and knowledge 
and eipcnence gained by travel, was awakemne 
to a spirit of naticnalism. which with the friendly 
guidance and assistance of the Bntish Oovernineot. 
would he sincerely hoped, in the not too far future 
achieve its glorious goal This would mean that 
India would be a united nahon in a self-governing 
country, likeits sister dominions of Canada, Australi.a 
and South Africa. 


“The ma'sses of India" did not and could 
not possibly take any "interest” in the ideals 
and work of the Leagne” and that for two 
main reasons. Abont 94 (ninetr-fonr) per cent of 
the people of India are illiterate and cannot 
possibly know mneh of the ideals and work 
of the Leagne. In the second place, theljcague 
not having done anything for India, how can 
the masses of India take any interest in its 
ideals and work? In fact, even the intelli- 
gentsia of India take generally snch interest 
in the Leagne as only spectators and rrities 
are likely to do. 

^hen thellaharajahof Kapurthala referred 


to the people of India as “speaking langnages 
entirely different in the different parts of the 
country”, he ottered a falsehood which 
woold be quite palatable to the opponents of 
the aspirabons of Indians. Far from being 
entirely different, the main languages spoken 
in the Iforthem, Eastern, Western and Central 
parts of India, and m the Deccan, are very 
closely related both in their grammars and 
vocabnlanes : we mean snch languages as 
Hlndostani (Hindi and Drdn). Bengali, Panjabi 
Nepali, Assamese, Oriya, Harathi, Gujrati 
and Sindhi. In fact, thronghont the regions 
where these languages of Sanskntic origin 
are spoken, their speakers can make them- 
selves nnderstood through the medintu of a 
patois which one may a kind of Hindi 
A very large number of cnltural and other 
words in these languages are exactly the same. 
As regards South ludia where lauguages like 
Tamil. Telu^, Malayalam and Kaoarese are 
spoken, their grammars, no doubt, are some- 
what different from those of the Sanskritie 
languages, but they, too, possess a large 
number of cultural and other word.s, derived 
directly or iudirectly from Sanskrit, ia 
common with the Sanskritie languages. And 
in the south of India, too, Hindi or HiudnstaQl 
is nnderstood by large nombers of people. 

In theory, the ruliog Indian Princes and 
Chiefs may be “absolutely independent in 
the internal administration of their States”, 
but they are actually not so. They 
have to bow to the dictates of the 
Kcsidcnts and Political Agents even in 
matters of internal administration when the 
interests of the Bntish Government and of 
Eoghshmea in general are concerned or 
affected lo certain ways. 

The Princes may keenly feel the honour 
(to what extent they are capable of feeling 
the responsibility of being delegates to the 
I^agQo we do not know) of being included 
among the representatives of India at the 
f^gno Assembly, but we question their 
nght to be so included. Their States aro 
not Members of the Leagne ; they do not 
contribnte a farthing to India’s contribution 
to the league, and they ate not re’iponsible 
in any way^ fo the people of British India, 
which alone is a member of the Le.agnc. 




Prince Arfa (centre fisare wuh cap on), delecato for Persia at tbe YII Assembly 
ot the Leasue of Nations. 


The Maharaja owes it to himself to ex- 
plain in what way “the Indian Princes bad 
better opportunities of diffusin': the aims of 
the League amongst their people than others 
who were differently placed.” And supposing 
they have such opportunities, how have they 
used them ? 

In what sense and in what ways docs 
India’s ‘spirit of nationalism” receire “ihe 
friendly gnid.ance and assistance of Uie 
British Governroent” ? Let India’s large 
numbers of political prisoners aud of de- 
portees and internees without trial answer. 

The Maharajah of Kaporthala js a very 
safe prophet in saying in delightfully vagne 
’language that India “would achieve its 
glorious goal'* “in the not too far future.” 
So, it may be a far future, thongh a not too 
far future ! And what is the glonous goal 
which India would, in Kapnrthala’s opinion, 
achieve in this far future ? Why it would be 
ji self-governing country within the Bntish 
Empire ! We look upon such a destiny 
.as only a half way house, the goal being 
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mdependence, and international interdepen- 
dence. such as Great Britain, France, Japan, 
etc., enjoy. 

R. C. 


India's Representation on the Leaffne 

Secretariat and International Labour 
Office 

We have urged more than once that edu- 
cated Indians shonld be employed inadequate 
numbers in the various offices of the League 
and m the International Labour Office The 
two points which 51. Hambro, Norwegian 
Delegate, emphasised with regard to tbe 
Budget of the League at its last plenary 
meeting this year, lend force to our contention. 
The poiQts were 

First, the necessity for all small and distant 
nafmns to foster a better representation on the 
Secretariat and on the International Labour Office. 
While making no complamt, he would remmd 
the Assembly of the difficulties encountered by 
offimls belonging to nations whose mother-tongue 
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was not either oi the official languaRes of the 
League. He had been satisfied, however, by the 
remarks of the Secretary-General mdudea io the 
report that only for certain classes of the staff 
of the Secretariat would a perfect knowledge 
of both official languages, be a necessary qualificap 
tion. 

In appointing the new higher officials of tbo 
League and the Under-Secretanes and Chiefs of 
Section, the Council must take care not to give the 
world at large the impression (hat only the citizens 
of great Powers should have an opportunity of 
filling them. 

The Assembly should remember that the first 
President of the Permanent Court of IntematioDal 
Justice was a Dutchman and the second a Swiss. 
It was important that every delegate coming to 
the Assembly should be able to find some member 
of the staff of the Secretariat capable of explaining 
the work of the League to him m his own language. 
He was confident that the Council woutd do every- 
thing m Its power, and it was naturally impossible 
to proceed too hastily. 

The Seoietary-General’s remarks regarding 
a perfect knowledge of French and English 
being needed only for certain classes of the 
staff makes short work of the argument that 
more Indians are not employed because they 
do not know both French and English. 

The Indian Legistative Bodies, the Indian 
National Congress, the Muslim League, and 
the Indian Press shonld with nnited voice 
demand that India should be adequately 
represented on the League of Nations 
Secretariat and on the International Tjabour 
office 

R. C 


The League of Nations Slavery Convention 
The League of Nations Assembly has 
approved the Slavery convention drafted by 
its Sixth Committee, and has passed the 
following resolutions there anent — 

I. “The Assemblv 

“ Approves the Slavery Convention drafted 
its Sixth Committee and earnestly trusts that it 
will be signed and ratified as soon as possible by 
all the Jleaibers of the League of Nacons. 

“Instructs the Secretaiy-General to take the 
necessary steps to bnng the Convention officially 
to the knowledge of all States Members or non- 
members of the League of Nations which may not 
have signed it before the end of the present 
Assembly to the end that they ruay sign or adhere 
to It la accordance with the provisions of Aitide 
11 of the Convention.” 

II. “The Assembly : 

“^Vhile recognising that forced labour for public 
purposes is sometimes necessary : 

“Is of opinion that, as a general rule, it should 
not be resorted to unless it is impossible to obtain 
voluntary labour and should receive adequate 
. remuneration.” 


in. The Assembly ; .... ... 

"Desires that the League of . Nations should 
continue to interest itself in securing tho'progres- 
8ive abofitioD of slavery and conditions analogous- 
thereto and therefore, begs that the Council wilt 
prepare and communicate to the Assembly every 
year a document mentioning the laws and regula- 
tions which parties to the Convention on Slavery 
in accordance with Article 7, will have cmmuni- 
cated to the Secretary-General, and that the Coun- 
cif wiJJ include therein any euvplementary 
inforinatioa which the Members of the League may 
bo disposed spontaneously to furnish with regard 
to the measures taken by them to this end. 

IV. “Tha Assembly: , . . , 

“ Taking note of the work undertaken by (he 
International Labour O.ffioe in . comformity ,with 
the mission entrusted to it and within the limits of 
its constitution,' .. , 

“Considering that these studies naturally inclade 
the problem of forced labour : 

“ ReiiuesU the Council to inform the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office of the 
adoption of the Slavery Convention, and to draw 
its attention to the imporUnce of the work under- 
taken by the Office with a view to studying the 
best means of preventing forced or compulsory 
labour from developing into conditions anaiogous- 
to slavery- ” 


We bate always been of opinion that 
forced labour should be entirely abolished, 
ereo if it be for public purposes. la aay 
case It should bo abolished in countries 
where, as in India, public opinion can W 
flouted with impunity, and also in those 
regions inhabited by uncivilised or seml- 
cmlised peoples, whore public opinion is 
either non-existent or not vocal. If forced 
labour for public purposes be legal in 
Englaad, for example, it would not be so 
harmful as it would be in the countries- 
refeired to above ; for in countries where 
public opinion is very strong it is easy to 
prevent or remedy abuses. 

We say this because the Slavery conven- 
tion recognises the legitimacy of forced 
labour for certain purposes and m certain 
cases by Article 5, which runs as follows 


The High Contracting Parties recognise that 
recouree to compulsory or forced labour may have 
grave consequences and undertake, each in respect 
of the, temtones placed under its sovereignty 
jnnsdiction. protectioo, suzerainty or tutelage to 
take all nwssary measures to prevent compulsory 
or forced labour from developing into conditions 


(1) Subject to (he tTMsitional provisions laid 
town in paragraph (2) below, corapulsorj’ or 
forced labour may only be exacted for public 


<2) In tewitones in -which compulsory or forced 
purposes still survives, 
the High Contracting Parties shall endeavour 
progressively and as soon as possible to put an. 
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«id to the practice. So Ions as such forced or 
<a 3 mpDlsorr labour exists, this hboar s^l 
invariably be of an exceptional character, ^all 
always receive adequate remuneiation. and shall 
not involve the removal of the labourers from 
their usmd place of residence. 

(3) In all cases, the responsiblity for any 
recourse to compulsory or forced labour shall rest 
•with the competent central aathonties Of the 
territory concern^. 

The Italian Delegation "vrould have pre- 
ferred. ..to suppress, rather -than regulate, 
forced labour in all its forms.” So vroold 
Tve. 

The Portuguese Government ivas of opinion 
that it was extremely advisable to deSoo forced 
labour, and it considered that an organi!>atKin 
specially qualified for the purpose like the Inter- 
national Labour Office i^honld be asked, to under- 
take an enqniry into this difficult question, whidi 
was so important for the future of the populations 
of the mandated territories and of other countries. 

We would go further and say th»» not 
only forced labour but porposes” 

should also be strictly iegaed. 

R. C. 


Bir William Vincent’s Reservations 


in the slave trade, and the law of India prohibited 
slavery and the slave trade under severe penal 
clauses. 

The reserratioa in regard to the Indian States 
was not due to the fact that slavery prevmled in 
those States but arose from their constitutional 
position. The convention would be brought to the 
notice of ^1 States, and provisions existed in the 
ctmveDtion for extending its obligations to those 
areas should it be necessary or desirable to do sa 

Efforts were being made b.v the local Govern- 
ments to eradicate slavery in the admuustertd 
areas. 3.000 slaves had been released last year in 
one of those areas, and a special expedition had 
be^ sent during the present year to another area. 

Sir William Vincent did well to tell the 
League Assembly that “No Indian ships were 
engaged in the slave trade, and the law of 
India prohibited slavery and the slave trade 
under severe" penalties. 

One of the reasons giveu by the Indian 
DeleeaHnn fny *,*J6 reservation in regard to 
the Indian states tuns as follows 

(21 Recent enquiries have satisfied the Govern- 
ment of India that slavery in the ordinary sense is 
not now practised m any Indian State and that, 
where conditions are present which may be held to 
amount to forced labour of the kind against which 
the draft Convention is directed, no senous abuses 
exist, and progress is in fact being made m recaov- 
ms or mitigating such conditions 


With regard to the slavery cooveotion 
Sir William Vincent, leader of the Indian 
Delegation, made the following reservations .— 

“Dnder the terms of Article 9 of this Convention 
1 declare that my siffnature is not binding as 
regards the enforcement of Articlo 2. sub-section 
•(i). Articles S. 6 #cd 7 of th*s Coorectioa upon the 
Joltowing temtones . namely, in Burma : the Naga 
tracts lyiog west and south of the flukawog 
Valley, bounded on the north and west by the 
Assam boundary, on the east by the Nanphiik River 
-and on the south by Ihe Singaling Ilkamti and the 
'Somra tracts , in Assam, the Sadiya and IhUipara 
Frootier tracts, the tribal area to the east of the 
Naca II'lls district up to the Burma boundary, 
and ft smail tract in (ha south of the Liishm 
Disinct; no- cs the trrritcri;; India of any 
i’nnce or Chief under the suzerainty of Hts 

T also declare that my signature to the Con- 
vention IS not binding in refrect of Article 3 id 
so far as that Article may require India to enter 
into any Convention whereby veweJs. by reason 
of the fact that they are owned, fitted oot or 
commanded by Indians, or of tl>e fact that onc-hatf 
ol the crew ia Indian, are classified a.s native 
vessels, or are denied any ptivilepe, riabt or 
immunity etioycd by similar vessels ol other 
Sta'es signatones of the Covenant, or are 
made subject to any liabihty ex disability to which 
similar ships of stich other States arc not suliecf." 

The resenratjoD made by India in regard to the 
searching of suspect ships would not in any way 
iTpode (he ejecotion cf an eiTective agreement 
on this sulject. No Indian ships were engaged 


There would be many persons in India 
who would cbaJlepge fbe accuracy of Ihese 
statements. We think they owe it to them- 
selves to publish their facts. 

Sir William Vincent’s statement to the 
effect that slavery did not exist in the 
Indian SUtes requires to bo strictly exa- 
(tiioed by the newspapers of ail Indian 
States as well as of all the papers of British 
India. For only recently T/<c Servants of 
India wrote as follows . — 


We read in the memorial sent (0 (he Jfaharaia 
of jMbpur by the All India Kaona Rajput Maha 
Sab 1 , njmer, (hat (he Kaona Rajput community 
in Jod*>rur State {numberiDg 47,677) Las been 
groaning under a most pernicious practice known 
as the ‘slavery of Baocas— a iralevDlcnt and inhu- 
man measure passed by the consultative council 
of Jodhpur State (Jafed the 11th July 1^’6 under 
which the master of the Raona has the al«oluto 
right of raaintaimcg and cvfracfirg work from 
them, o! setting them free at will and csillmg them 
bock on necessity of givug away the danchicrs of 
Raonas or whole families of them as dowry for 
Itaiput daughters, even if the llaona be serving 
elsewhere at the lime. Obviously the slavery of 
Kaonas aa repiecented ia the memorial is cot a 
mere metaphor. bVe have not yet come across any 
Kfutation of the statement of the ilaha Sabh.a by 
the Jodhpur State. It is an eloquent commentary 
— the nature of the administration of a State 

..jere the subjects hare to app ' ' 

of legalized slavery. Jodhpor.t 
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speDdiDtrmoremoneyon tho motors of tho Maharaja 
flian pa tho education of tho children of tho State. 
In this, however, we am afraid ho lias many rom- 
petitors m his tirolher Princes. Bui Jodhpur State 
certainly enjoys the rarity, it not the 
uniqueness, of havina legalized slavery. We hum- 
bly suggest to the Maharaja to bestow a little loss 
attention to Polo and a little more attention to 
State affairs. 

The Subodha Pairila of recent date also 
contains the following paragraph : — 

A correspondent of the Times of India writing 
on this question admits the truth of Lalaji'a state- 
ment and says that the conditions of Indian labour- 
ers in Native States are much worse. He lObtances 
the ease of Hyderabad where, ho asserts, each aris- 
tocratic house overflows with any number of 
purchased slaves— men and women— and this in- 
spite of the recent firman of the Nizam against 
forced labour. What is true of Hyderabad is true 
of all other states What is known as payalah 
system of labour in Bntish India is a modified 
system of slavery A man is given a few hundred 
rupees by a mooey-leoder. for his xnamage on 
condition that he serves the sowcar for twenty 
years or so for no wages but for merely food and 
clothmg The best part of a man's life is tlius 
8p«t in the moneylender's service for a few 
paltry hundred rupees Forced labour m Khoti 
viJlages IS a common practice Vnha is another 
form of forced labour These forms of virtual 
slavery ought to attract the senous attention of 
Qovemment Oevemment as the paramount power 
v^uld be thoroughly justiHed iq putting an end to 
slavery in Indian states as in its own temtorj'. 

The reader is requested to read also pages 
223-224 of oar last August number 

R C 


Sir William Vincent on Forced Labour 

With regard to forced labour in India 
Sir William Vincent said — 

In the provinces, steady progress was being 
made to prevent any condition of forced labour 
approaebirg to slavery Forced labour for rnvate 
purposes had no legal recognition in India. Forced 
labour was sometimes recognised as a predial obli- 
gation, I'ut this obligation had been commuted for 
cash payments and an enactment passed prohihit- 
tipg any kind of servitude for debt. Tho enforce- 
ment by penal sanctions of anv form of mdentnred 
labour or labour conti-acts had been abolished 

India ^^as second to no State m its desire to 
eradicate slavery from the world. 

Sir William Vincent says that “Forced 
labour for private purposes had no legal 
recognition in India.” But “bigar" or forced 
labour is still practised for Government 
ofiicials coming on tour in the Simla Hills. 
Is that a public or a private purpose ? It 
is clear, of course, that a Government official 


Is sometimes a private person and acts in a 
private capacity. Theiefore, it is difficult to 
say when lio can legally compel people to 
work for him. Hence, it is best to abolisb 
forced labour both for public and private 
purposes. The least that the people of India 
can demand is a strict and clear definition 
of public purpose. 

As Sir William says, foiccd labour for 
private purposes lias no legal recognition 
for India, any attempt to exact such labour 
should bo resisted. Moreover, publicists in 
every province of India who know the laws 
and have access to a law library should 
put bis statement to the test to ascertain 
whether he is correctly informed. Other state- 
ments of bis require to be similarly tested. 


Sir William Vincent's Speech on Slavery 
Convention. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Patrick, secretary 
to the Indian Delegation, whose unifonn 
desire to help me both io London and in 
Geneva I gladly acknowledge with tbanks, 
I am In pessessioo of a typed copy of Sir 
William Vincent’s speech in the League 
Assembly on the slavery convention. From 
this 1 shall make some extracts, with 
comments where necessary 

‘The piiooples laid down, particularly in 
regard to forced labour, taken with the action of 
the international liabour Bureau, cannot fail to 
have far-reaching effects throughout the woild, and 
80 far as I know, this is the first occasion on 
which a definite underfakins, or at any rate so 
complete an uudertakmg.m regard to forced labour, 
has been accepted, I refer particularly to forced 
labour for private purposes. May I say that India 
heartily welcomes the codcIusioq of this Conven- 
tion and IS glad to undertake the duty of making 
every effort to root out conditions of servitude 
which approzimate to slavery " 

When will the Government of India mate 
earnest efforts to end India’s political 
servitude? 

We aie glad to learn that 
In the tracts situated on the extreme northern 
eastern fronuer of British India, the population of 
which 13 estimated at a few hundred thous-and 
per^ns only, steady sys'ematic efforts are being 
made by the Local Governments to eradicate traces 
of slavery and conditions analogous thereto. In 
one of Uiese are.as already, over dOOl) slaves have 
been released last year on payment of substantial 
compensation to their owners ; in another area 
spraal expedition has been sent this year charged 
with the mission of securing by persuasion and 
p^ment of compensation the release of all slaves 
m that territory. C. 
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Was Abolition of Slavery in Nepal dne 
to League's Influence ? 

Sir {William Vincent concluded his 
speech by saying: — 

Such has been the moral infloence of the Ttork 
of the Leagno and of the high ideals for which it 
stands, that 1 saw in the "Times’* the other day 
a statement, and I have no reason whatever to 
donbt it, that the State of Nepal, an independenl 
State not in India but on the northern frontier, 
h^ recently completed the liberation of 59.0U0 
slaves at a cost of £375,000 paid by the State. 
That IS a result on which the Slate of Nepal may, 
1 think, be congratniated, and is clear evidence of 
the influence of the League in the East. 

We are not unwilling to give credit where 
credit is due. But we do not reraember to 
have read or heard before that the State of 
Nepal has abolished slavery under the in- 
fluence of the League, of which Nepal is not 
a member. We should like our readers m 
Nepal and elsewhere or others who know 
either to confirm or to contradict what Sir 
WUliam has said. 

Geneva, Sa 9. 26. R. C. 


Nervous Beflez«Arc ia Fiauts 

It is rare in the history of science when 
an investigator, disdaining to follow the 
beaten back, goes out in a great adventure 
In vast and now fields of exploration and 
annexes a new realm to the empire of 
knowledge. In this, ho can expect nothing 
but unrelenting opposition, for the 
new advance can only be established 
after demolition of old and onfoonded 
theories which had paralysed all growth in 
knowledge The opposition is strengthened 
by writers of text-books who find their 
works becoming out-of-date and tbereforp 
worthless. It is about twenty years ago 
that Professor Bo^e announced his discovery 
of nervous impul-^e in plants, of which wo 
were the first to publish a popular account 
The methods of experimentation were so 
no^el and so extraordinarily accurate and 
the results themselves were so startling, that 
they received the high honour of publication 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
(1913). In spite of this attempts were made 
by interested parties to suppress the discovery 
by most unfair methods of which wo obtiun 
an inkling from the following e-xtract qaoted 
from a review in the New York Time*. 

After xeferriog to the great sensation 
created by cabled accounts of Sir J. C 


Bose's astonishing discoveries, it proceeds- 
to say that the announcement of the 
plant having a nervons system, has been 
received by some plant-physiologists with 
scepticism. It is pointed ont that India itself 
from ancient days has reeked with magic ; 
that it is essentially the home of mystical 
philosophy ; (hat Bose is possessed of a specula- 
tive mind, and that in all likelihood be is 
swayed more or less, by the. intangible- 
mysticism common to bis country. The 
paper is most outspoken against this gross- 
misrepresentation. It says: 

“If Sir Jagadis, by (he energy of a dynanu'e per- 
sonality. has succeeded in his demonstrations, he 
lias acoomphshed a modem miracle. There is no 
trace of mysticism in the volume (The Nervous 
klechanisra of P.’anfs) . it does contain 
miracles— modem laboratory miracles. It lacks 
speculative digressions. Theories of other eminent 
scientists regarding the method of plant function- 
mg are analysed, dissecfed and confoted jn the 
most concise and practical manner. Bose calls to 
bis aid physics, electnes, dynamics, bydratilics, as 
be has seed of them, to prove his thesis. If an 
lostrumest is reomred for as exact demonstration 
and science has not made it available, he invents 
one to soil, Severn] instruments of his devising 
are well known tbroushont the woild. It is im- 
possible to ignore the reJesOess ]c«ic of bis sdesti- 
fic oondusioDs. which are based upon the most 
modem methods of scientific laboratory* prooedate.” 

One of the most important events at the 
Meeting of the British Association at OxforiT 
has been (he enthusiastic reception accorded 
to the recent discoveries of Sir J. C Bose by 
(be leading physiologists. We publish else- 
where two special reviews of Nervous ilecha- 
nism of Blants contributed by two plant- 
physiologists of outstanding eminence. The 
first is by Professor S H Vines, who«o work 
on Plant-pbysioiogy is a classic in the English 
language. The second is a translation of an 
ttrtide ia French contnbated fry Pro/esvor 
R. Cbodat, of the University of Ceneva, 
whose investigations on plant life are of such 
cromenco as to have won for him (he 
honorary doctorate from the University of 
Cambridge, and the foreign membership of 
the Academie des Sciences, Paris. He has 
been elected this year as the President of 
(ho Botanical Congress of America. 


The Indian Women’s University 

Professor Karve’s devotion and sacrifice- 
in the can«e of female education have been 
most exemplary. Tlie Indian Women’s 
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'University started by him ten years ago, 
on a hnmble scale, is now well-known 
throughout India and abroad. Sir Leslie 
"Wilson, Governor of Bombay, opened last 
month the now building of tho University 
Uirl’s School at Poona. His Excellency 
is reported to have said : 

Yon have referred, in the address to which I 
have inst listened with so much interest, to the 
fact that, BO far. your institutions liavo rec^ved no 
■financial aid from Goverument, and you have 
appealed to all concerned, includine I suppose the 
‘Government of Bombav, not to sit too tight on 
forms and formalities. To this I can only reply, 
that there is one formality— and you will agree 
wifh me that if is an important and indeed an 
mdipensable formality— with which you have not 
yet complied, and it is this, that you liave never 
applied to Government for a grant-m-aid either for 
dhe Women’s University itself or lor the High 
School. 

We hope the University authorities 
'Would soon put to the test the last statement 


Late Mr S. Rangaswaml Iyengar 

The death at the early age of forty of 
"Mr. S Rangaswaml Iyengar. Editor of The 
IJtndit, removes a prominent figure from 
the field of Indian iournalism Mr Iyengar 
joined the editorial staff of The Hindu in 
1903 and was appointed editor after (he 
death of his uncle, late Mr. S Eastunranga 
Iyengar. His talents as a fooraalist wero 
indeed of a high order Being a man of a 
retiring disposition he did not take any 
active part in public movements but concen- 
trated all his attentions in editing The Hindu 
which IS one of the best Indian edited 
Dallies in India We offer our sincere 
condolences to the members of bis family. 


be regarded as recommendations for a 
governorship. Does Col. Jackson possess 
any administrative quaViBcatioo ? Does be 
possess that statesmanship which is essential 
in the Governor of a province like Bengal 
whoso problems are so diverse and difficult ? 
Ho wonder that the impression should 
prevail that India is tho dumping ground 
for British mcdiocres. 


Modern Afghanistan 

Mr. 0. K. Nariman, tho Parsee journalist 
and orientalist, who has recently returned 
from Afghanistan gives a pleasing picture of 
th© country. It appears from 3fr. Nariman’s 
contributions to the press that Afghanistan 
is taking rapid strides in efficient administra- 
tion and in all departments of national 
activity. Slavery was abolished from the 
country six years ago and the purdah was 
fast disappearing. The Emir practises aod 
encourages munogamy. The Hindu of Af> 
ghanistan “groans under no religions dis> 
ability. He is the Ifoslem’s equal” But 
(be following Hoes from Mr. Nariman’s 
article in ihe People is sure to serve as 
an eye-opener to Indian Musalmans: 

We Indians, ill-starred victims to fanaticism, 
squabble over music before mosques. The en- 
liebtened monarch of Kabul has hands playinc; m the 
Snahi mosque on the Id day Mosques of whicli I 
intended to admire the interior were shut in my 
face both in India and even in part of Persia. In 
Kabul I entered tho principal one boots on. 

He also gives (he most inferesfiog piece 
of information about the conservation of 
paddbist and Iranian archaeological remains 
|D the country. Bays he 


Bengal s New Governor 

The services of Colonel F. S. Jackson, 
Whip of the Conservative Fatty m th© House of 
Commons, have been rewarded with the 
Governorship of Bengal on the expiry of 
Lord Lytton’s term of office Inspite of the 
appreciative notices ia the Anglo-Indian 
press of this appointment wc have failed 
to discover any special merit in the Governor- 
■desjgnate of Bengal, unless the fact of his 
being a fine cricketer and a party whip is to 


tountry is cover^ with archaeological 
vestiges. Iranian and Buddhistic. I had the nnique 
fortune to visit many as the first Indian, {above the 

Bam»n with its colossal statues of the Buddha 
® of 150 feet and 

UK) wh and miles of monastic cells, many with 
painted domes, the decoration being in irretreivable 
ffiMP ^hivr towers including the famous 

The latter earned the emblem of 
rf/'vjimo.c/iatra-prai'arfana I want 
‘“t It »s Amanullah 
Islamic sovereign, who is providing for 
monument of idolaterous 
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Imperial Conference 

The Imperial Conference in which the 
premiers of the various British States or 
‘‘Dominions" will meet to discuss problems 
of common importance will mahe a deter- 
mined efTort at teepiog intact for the Brtisfcer 
those economic interests for which Imperial 
Britain had been preaching and spreading 
civilisation in tb 0 “dartest" and richest markets 
of the world these last two hundred years or 
so. Empire patriotism is the latest fashion 
among those moral wonders who tbint so 
monistically when it comes to choosing 
between good and evil in the face of material 
temptation. But one Hr. Archibald Hard has 
given away theshow in the Fortnighity Review 
through inadvertent commitments relating to 
the nature and ideals of the great British 
Commonwealth of free nations. In giving 
shape to the feeling of oneasiciess which the 
Britishers feel regarding the future of their 
Empire Mr. Hurd says; 

“Although progress is being made io translating 
the Empire into a working alliance of sovereign 
States until wuie/lung colonies, dependeneits and 
mandated territories ifor which, in the main, the 
Mother State is lesponstble), the progress is slow 
and halting. (Italics ours) 

So that the Empire is to have sovereign 
States as well as slave areas on which these 
sovereign States would feed fat We believe 
of India will get an honourable position in the 
Empire as a dependency with some South 
African and Canadian officials to look to 
her moral and material progress under the 
Union Jack. There will of course be no lack 
Indian Maharajahs and “leaders" to bail 
any snch arrangement as a phenomenal 
stroke of good fortune ; but let ns leave 
that alone. 

Mr. Hurd harbours no donbts regarding 
the racial character of the Empire. He 
says : 

“We in Great Britain are the unit hat the tehoU 
Empire is the home of the stock of that Brituh 
rare which we believe to be a powerful factor id 
the development of the human race in the world 
to-day.’ I>et us realise that the British peoples are 
emtarked on a great and glonous and besehcent 
adventure.” Qtalics ours) 

There will also be some persons of Dnteb, 
French and Jewish (last bat not the least) 
extraction to take part in this “great and 
glorious and boneficont adventure”; bat it 
will take little stimnlation of the right type 
to make them swear by their Anglo-Saion 


ancestry. East of Suez all Armenians and 
Jews are Englishmen by vocation. IVill the 
Dutch and the French lag behind ? 

How must the Imperial Conference get 
down to business ? They shall do so by 

Endeavonring to find the basis of an effective 
sdieme of Imperial co-operation in matters of 
policy, internal and externa! , defence, naval, 
military and aerial comranmcations by sea as 
we!J as bv air, the redistribution of population so 
as to adjust the present anomaloas want of 
balance of man-power the development of the 
vacant spaces overseas : and the vnproiement of 
marketing arrattgeinenls in this country and tit- 
the Dominions, Colonies and Dependencies ? 

(ffatics ours) 

It is in the last part of the programme 
that we come in. In the face of these 
“improvements of marketing arrangements” 
we may disappear totally as prosperous 
iodividoals, retaining only some sort of an 
entity as necessary adjuncts to the great 
Imperial Zlarkei 

The Imperial Conference also holds out 
a promise to thosp- who are labouring for 
stopping War for all times and maViog the- 
world an abode of eternal peace and happiness, 

“If the Conference is to achieve a full measure- 
of success It must tneso something m every mas, 
woman, and child within the wide orbit of the 
Bntish Commonwealth. It must not only proclaim 
once more the ideal of the British peoplea, workintr 
towards a common end. the consolidation and 
development of a tmique commonwealth : but it 
mast produce evidence that measures are hn'ng 
taken (0 reach that ideal and to protect it fnm 
tiolaiion by those nations outside the family circ!e 
which have other and. as we believe, lower ideals 
and purposes, titalics ours) 

Sueb measures, if taken will lead to war 
ou a larger and more destructive scale. Long 
live the “Unique Commonwealth” ' 


Police Commissioner Speaks the Truth 
The Police Commissioner of Calcuffa has 
very recently issued a report dealing with 
the Communal riots in Calcutta in July last. 
As will bo seen from the foJJow-jog extract 
from the reportv the Commissioner fives the 
guilt regarding the attack on (he Raj‘ Kajeswari 
procession, on the ilahomedans. We were 
convinced of this long ago and othen, fellow 
journalists of an impulsive type bare already 
suffer^ for expressing unrestrained views 
relaUng to the subj'ect. The Commissioner 
of Pritce s.iys : 
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“In reviowinu the rccrettable incident? wWdi 
marked this dito, and in the lieht of cvidenOT 
subsequently obtained, it is impossible to avoid the 
-conclusion that the opposition ottered by the 
Mahomraedans to tlio Ilni Rijeswan processton was 
-deliberate and prearranged. 

The publication of the report at a time 
when Bengal is plunged in electioneering and 
people are everywhere looking for loopholes 
to attack the Swarajists, who are the 
■Government’s chief opponents, will serve as 
an useful weapon in the hands of those 
Hindus who think that the Swarajist Hindn- 
3 [oslem Pact has been of the greatest 
harm to Bengal and condemn that Party 
because of their diplomatic and foolish lovo 
of Mahomedans Whether _ the report has 
been published at this critical moment to 
help the anti-Swarajists or innocently for 
the sake of truth and justice will be proved 
by the use that the Government make of it. 
If they sinoerely believe that the llahomed* 
anvwere guilty of a deliberate and pre- 
meditated crime in starting the July riots, 
• what steps are they going to take on it? 
Will they prosecute some Mahomedans and 
try them in the ordinary court of law or 
will they have some hundreds of them in* 
terned without trial for being a source of 
danger to the community ? Or will they levy 
a fine on all Moslems to compensate those 
who have suffered losses on account of nots? 
It is possible that the Government will do 
nothing of the sort and merely sit quietly 
watching the effects of their untimely 
truthfulness on Swarajist strength in the 
Councils 


Mr. A. K Ghuznavi’s Share in Riot-guilt 


The same Police report also contains a 
reference to Mr. A K. Ohuznavi as being 
at least partly responsible for the troubles 
in the Mufussil If Mr Ohoznavi is really 
guilty he should be taken to task for it , 
bat the Government must not overlook, the 
deeds of the other and probably greater 
offender Sir Abdur Rahim whose activities 
had mneh to do with inflaming (he 
Mahomedans to be self-assertive and to be 
“up and doing.” The report condemns 
Mr. Ohuznavi in the following way : 


That trouble was likely to occur was apparently 
foreseen by Mahomroedan leaders as ts evident 


from the text of the telesram soot by A. K- 
Ohuznavi from AiUhahad to the Moslems. of 
Itengat. There is little doubt that on this occasion 
Jlr. ohuznavi had besun to realise the disistrous 
efferts of his uncalled for inquiries from all districts 
in Bengal about the practico rehtiog to music 
before mosques and that his intentions were pacifle, 
but It is beyond question tliat his message inspired 
a 8C0S0 of grievance amongst his followers by 
adumbrafiog the possibility of 'grave provocation 
and persecution." 

We are all struck with the frankness of 
the Police report, but at the same time we 
cannot help asking the Governmeot, “What 
about it?” 


Mahomedan Ideas of Fair-Fight 

Some bare called the communal riots 
Ciril War. There is no doubt that it is so at 
least IQ spirit To what low depths this 
communal mndness has dragged us down, 
can be seen in the methods adopted by, the 
‘‘warnog” armies. One generally associates 
with fighters virtues like, courage, 
self-sacrifice, and chivalry. In the riots 
we have found tons of cowardice, low 
selfishness and otter brutality where we 
have found ounces of v.rtue. Attacking 
innocent people with knives from behind, 
murderiDg snnyasis and helpless old men, 
chopping off ears and noses and other bestial 
ways of dealing with on “enemy’' have been 
demonstrated to a thoroughness by the gallant 
rioters. One such example has been given 
in the Police report published recently. It 
runs 


Ihe most Uisquieting incident of this character 
occurred on the night of July 20 when the doors 
windowa and other combustible portions of a block 
of houses bounded hy Central Avenue, Nilraadhab 
SOT Lane. Murali Dhar Sen Lane and Krishna 
Belian Sea Lane and the walls of the houses up 
to a distance of over two feet ftxim the ground 
were .drenched with oil. ^ These premises are 
pccawed almMt entirely by Marwaris and Bengali 
Hindus and there seems little doubt that thf. n,i 
was placed there by ilahomedanl mth the oblwt 
of eetbng fire to the houses by throwing do^ a 
PTOrasiOT the passage of a Mohumtm 

Oa ^ ^so been freely poured on the lanes 
whi^ tound three sides of the buildings evidOTfir 
ynth tho intention that tlie blazing roads ^uld 
nrt only pievent the escape of th^nraafes of the 
taming bnilding, but would also delay the Fire 
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Had this diabolical plan been carried into 
execution, the con«equenees 'would have been 
app-alhog, for the inmates of the houses voold 
have been shut in by a sheet of flame and many 
lives would undoubtedly have been lost before the 
Fire Brigade could have effected a rescue. The 
oil was laid with the utmost secrecy and ivas not 
noticed hyany one until the mornine of the follovr- 
inff day, but fortunately very heavy rain fell on the 
night of Jnly 20 and a terrible tragedy was 
providentially averted. 

Tho Government’s idea in publishing this 
account is not known to us. "We aro re- 
producing it in the hope that as our readers 
aro all enlightened persons and not fanatics, 
there is no chance of their being excited 
over it beyond what they will feel in the 
way of natnral revulsion for things which 
are infernal and sub-human. But as the 
Government report will be translated into 
the verD.icnIaTS and read by the masses, there 
is a likelihood that it will do much harm 
and little good. It has not been like true 
upholders of law and order to have published 
such accounts at a time when the wounds of 
“war” are still fresh in mind. 


Protection of Hinorities 

For the sake of true democracy it is 
ncce«sary that tho interest of minorities be 
not sacrificed to the whims of those who 
aro superior in number. This fact has been 
accepted all over the world and great brains 
have worked long and hard to discover 
means whereby the just rights of tho mino- 
rities may be safeguarded without hamper- 
ing the normal functions of the State 
machine. But some minorities have made a 
god ol their Inferiority in numbers. It 
began by protection and it is likely to end 
in apotheosis. 5linority demands aro slowly 
a.ssnming the qualities of bullying and raaj'onfics 
arc beginning to doubt whether it were not 
bettor to have been the weaker party. Tho 
3Iahomed.ia minority of India is a gwd 
example of a most modern minority, barring 
of course the domiciled Enropean*. For the 
benefit of these greedy minorities we give 
below some extracts from a report el the 
1925 sitting of tho r>oague of Xations. On 
September 22, 1925 the As«crably discussed 
tho Protection of minorities. After slating 
the re<oIatJons the report says ; 

At the <ame meetine. the Bnziliau rvrre®eo- 
tative, in hi- personal capacity as llirroricar, ^so 
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made a statement on minorities questions. He 
recalled the ongin of the rights of minorities and 
their historical development and concluded that 
the question of racial, and religious minorities was 
only raised on certain histone occasions, such as 
that of the incorporation of the territory of one 
State with that of another, or of temtonal changes 
resulting from a war, or of thf* constitution of new 
States, or in the course of straggles on the part 
of certam States against oppression. Accordingly, 
ho added . "ibe mere co-eiisteace of groups of 
persons forming collective entities, racially diflerent 
ID the territory or under the juriMietioa of a State 
is not sufficient to create the obligation to recognise 
the existence ui that State, side by sido with the 
majority of its population, of a minority requiring 
a protection entrusted to the Lea^e of JTations. 
In order that a mmonty acconimg to the meaning 
of the present treaties, should exist, it must be the 
OQlcome of straggles going back for centuries or 
perhaps for shorter periods, between certain 
nationalities, and of the transference of certain 
femtones from one sovereignty to another through 
successive histone phases. These factors, however, 
ate not Constantin all the States Kembers of tho- 
League of Nations.” 

Ue. therefore, considered that the idea of, a 
general coDventioo for the protection of minorities 
applicable to all the ilembers of the League of 
Nations was impracflcuble. 

He tbeu went on to deal with the procedure 
followed by the Council to ensure the application 
of the minorities treaties. In ibis connection, be 
enunioed certain suggestion for tho amendment of 
this procedure, presented to the Assembly by 
Count Apponyi on September 14th. 1923. lie did 
not see his way to accept the Hunganan delegate’s 
opinion on the question, and enbrnitted political and 
legal arcumeqts in favonr of his own new, Ue 
urged that those who bad conceived the system of 
protectiOQ instituted by the minorities treaties had 
not dreamed of creating within certiia States a 
group of inhabitants who would regard themselves 
as permaocatly foreign to tho general organisatjon 
of tho country. Un the contrary, they had 
mshed to ensure respect for the inviolability ol 
the person and to prepare the way for conditions 
Docessary for the cstablishmeot of oational anity. 
“lo order to a.tiin tho desiied ideal”, he obsenr^ 
“it would suffice tlwt the Ooveraments should 
never depart from the rales of good taith and that 
the liOncaQ ol Nations should exercise its leeifimato 
eupemsion ; also th.xl tne persons bclongmg to 
the miaoniics should wilhagly falR} thcir dutiiH 
to co-operate, as loyal citizens, with the State 
whose oatiossU they have lecome.” 

Following upon this speech, the British re- 
preseatativo drew attention to tho importinco 
of the definition which the Brazilian representative 
had civen of llio parpOMtof tho minority fftatios. 

Tho Czechoslovak rcprescnlatire otmerved that 
thelfrazihan representatives account of the ongra 
of the minonties treaties conesronded exactly 
with tlie realitv and that his dcctiratioa gave an 
exact idea of tho development of tho discussions 
which had taken pJico on this question dunng tho 
successive Assemblies of the Ixsigue of Nations 
He himself had reached the aamc eoneJnsions as 
the itrazdian repnsentative ; lunelr, that nations 
possessing ininontjes mnst respect tho rights of 
those minonues but that minontieu must realise 
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that, if they ■went too far. the consequences miRht 
bo deplorable and auito contrary to the wishes of 
those who had produced the minorities treaties. 

Tho Beleian representative, after etatmR that too 
ideas put forward by tho Rrarilian represenlatiTC 
were exactly in aKreement with his own. recalled 
the fact that ho had observed in the Sixth Com- 
mittee of tho Assembly that, if if were proposed 
to extend to all States the system of the protec- 
tion of minonties. such a policy, instead of en- 
sunncf the peace of fho world, would create , inter- 
nal conflicts in a great number of countries, m 
addition to the international conflicts whicli could 
not fail to arise. 

It appears therefore, that minorities are 
not universally treated as gods. They have 
their rights but their obligations or duties 
to the majority should occupy more of their 
time than the former. Those minorities 
which attempt to remain for ever like for- 
eigners in the midst of the majority should 
be told and taught that theirs is a policy 
which does not pay in the long run. 


The Royal Agricultural Commission 

It is oo use oar welcoming or turning 
away the Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture as it is already there and working 
If it succeeds in doing good to the lodiao 
ryots and to Indian Agriculture we‘ shall not 
deduct a bit from what credit will be due 
to It, on the plea that it had come to us 
without our invitation. Tho personnel of 
the Commission might have been chosen 
with better judgment There are some 
members whose appointment seems to have 
been little influenced by considerations 
of real merit Let us, however, console our- 
selves with this that even Royal Commissions 
should take apprentices as precaution against 
future shortage of trained Commissioners. 

England is to-day going through an 
acute_ phase of _ Empire mania All her 
energies are being concentrated upon that 
one question— how to make the Empire self- 
sufficient and prosperous with a view to 
give to the British race a more or less 
permanent overlordship in world aflaire. 
Had their been no racial aspect to the 
question, we Indians might have been induced 
to 8ee_ good in it inspite of its narrow and 
aggressive (anti-Universalistic) natnre. But 
racial colonring has completely alienated os 
from the Empire ideal. We know tost w© 
Me not in it to be treated as equals of toe 
Britishers but as a mere [dependency which 
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provides a good and expansive field for exploi- 
tation, Hence our outlook in _ matters 
relating to economics and politics is purely 
national and not at all Imperial. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Agri- 
culture on the other hand is bound to take 
an rraperial view of things. Their recom- 
mendations regarding tho quality and 
quantity of produce, financial arrangements. 
Railway and other construction. 
Irrigation, etc., will most probably be 
mado witii special reference to Imperial 
convenience and policy. Hence it is practi- 
cally certain that their recommendations will 
not be acceptable to those who jndge of a 
thing by whether or not it will stimulate the 
well being of India above every thing else. 
It is not right that we should criticise the 
Commission before it had published its recom- 
mendations, but the fundamental difference 
ID outlook by which an Imperially appointed 
Commission ts bound to be separated from 
the Indian Nation, forces us to express our 
misgivings at once. 


Chairs at the University of Calcutta 

For the progress of any University it is 
necessary that itshigbe&t teaching staff should 
be composed of only men of outstanding 
scholarship and academic ardour. Indifferent 
scholars and slackers should never occupy 
University Chairs. 

In the case of the University of Calcutta 
some of the highest academic posts have gone 
to people who have either not much scholarly 
ability or little willingness to do their duty. 
Such men must go and the University 
professorial staff remanned by promotion 
and reernitmEot of honest and able 
scholars. The above should be accepted 
as a general principle by the university 
authorities. It is not necessary to go into 
details concerning the departments of 
Economics, History, Mathematics, Anthro- 
pology etc. etc 


India’s Loyalty 

The following news appeared in the 
Dally Press : 

LORD LYTTON 

Poailltn TO BE PAEfTED POR CArCHTTA 

, London, Sep. 12. 
The Jformn^ Post says that Sir Prodyat Tagore 
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has commissioned Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood ,to 
a portrait of Lord Lytton for the Victoria Hall, 
Calcutta. 

After the completion of the ■work, the artist 

f o to India to paint the portraits of Sir Prodyat 
agore, his 'trife and son. and the Maharajah of 
Bard wan— Reuter. 

It seems that we starved, diseased and 
famine-stricken Indians do not lack active 
loyalty. It is indeed in complete accordance 
with true FatsAnai'a principles that Sir 
Prodyat has proceeded to spend Indian 
money for hononring Lord Lytton. 


Our Professor of the Universe Again 

In oar last issae we referred to the non- 
mathematical and non-academic activities 
of the Hardinge Professor of mathematics 
at the Calcatta University. We have since 
been taken to task by some admirers of Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad for having deprecated one 
who and whose pupils bare been <jaoted in 
standard works on the different branches of 
mathematics. As we have not more than 
ordinary knowledge of mathematics we are 
not in a position to controvert these daims. 
We said that we were not gettiog oar money’s 
worth by keeping Ur. Ganesh Prasad in 
occupation of a costly chair, and this state- 
ment bolds good irrespective of the leumed 
Dr.’s qualifications. Of what good is a 
snper-cook if he does not enter the kitchen ? 

However that may be, let ns qnote the 
following lines, regarding Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad’s academic achievements ; which we 
fonnd in the Leader of Oct 15, 1926. 

Sir. Mr. Janki Prasad, vakil, Allahabad High 
Court, wrote » rejoinder in defence of Dr. GaneMi 
Pra.'vrd which sMieared in the Lxanzn of the Sept 
22 Dr. Ganesh Prasad was asked to lecture on 
"The History of Study of Mathematics at Cam* 
bndgo’. A hudble matbeaiatiaaa like myself 
understood from the announcement that the 
subiect included the study, not only by students 
but also by professors, lecturers and other people 
connected with the Cambridge University ; m other 
words, 1 thought (as 1 think many other nnso- 
phisticated people also didl that he would speak 
not only on the methods of teaching, courses of 
study, system of examinations, but also on the 
contnbolions of tho Cambndge School of mathe- 
maticians towards the progress of mathematics. 
Instead, the doctor chose to deliver a haranrae on 
the real and supposed shortcomings of the Tnpos 
examination at Cambndge. and, inddentally. to 
belittle those Indians who had proceeded to Cam- 
bridgo for higher studies. 

1 have no desire to dilate on the point If the 


doctor wished to speak ou the esamlnatioa system 
ooly, he ought to have chosen as bis sabject 
’History of the Mathematical Examinations at 
Cambridge’. I only voiced ia my letter my dis- 


appt 


ification from the learned doctor’s discotrse, 

but heard nothing but a onesided and exaggerated 
attack upon Cambridge degrees and the Cambridge 
system of examinations. 

I am, however, more deeply concerned with 
some of the claims made on behalf of Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad and his pupils, and with the criticism of 
the eontribabons of Cambndge towards the advance- 
ment of mathematics. Mr. Janki Prasad has nsed 
the adroitness worthy of a lawyer in proving his 
client’s case. He has tried to damn Camoridge 
out of the month of its own men. He has quoted 
Prof. Hardy’s criticism of the Tnpos examination. 
According to Hardy : however, the cnticim is 
hardly applicable to the system which obtains now. 
The Tripos was at its worst forty years ago, bat 
since, then, there has been an obvious revival. 
Dr. Young is of opinion that fifleen wears ago, the 
Cambridge students were inferior to their confreres 
on the Continent. Dr. Young’s opinion, however, 
did not go unchaUenged. and I would refer Dr. 
Ganesh Prasad to Prof G. H. B-ydn’s defence of 
the Cambridge system in Ahiute. 


Ko one bolds that the Tnpos is the most perfect 
system of examinations; all institutions become 
imperfect with rime and hare to be revised perio* 
di<^y. 'What 1 take exception to Is the statement 
of (be doctor that 'the Cambndge system of 
teaching was infenor not only to that of many 
cODtuenial nniversities, but was even inferior to 
that of C^cutta or Allahabad’, Mr. Janki Prasad 
does dot repndjate the statement m his rejoinder. 
The quotations from Toung do not support it, for 
they refer to conditions which are now changed. 
My straight query is ’Has he any evidence to 
prove that the present system of teaching and 
examioatioo at Cambndge is inferior to the present 
system at Calcutta or Allahabad ?’ If he has, let 
him bring it forward. 


My contention liad been that Cambridge was 
and still 13 far in advance of India It is simply 
preposterous to pretend that Indiaa mathematicians 
had anything like the same standmg as those of 
Cambndge. Compare tho output of India with 
that of Cambndge during the last quarter , of a 
centory. and the melancholy and humiliating 
coaciasioa wiJf at oaco daws ofoo ay that ire are 
yet leagues behind Cambndge. It is a matter of 
no glory that in modem times, we have not 
product with the exception of the late lamented 
htr. (Umanujan. a single mathematician who could 
be ranted with men like Cayley, Sylvester, Green 
or Stokes. Ramanujan gave promise of genius 
of (bo highest class, but his unfortunato and 
untimely death deprived India of one of its most 
gifted sons. So one would be happier than tho 
wntcr if Mr Janki Prasad or anybody else could 
substantiate (ho claim that 'neariy a score of 
Indianinathematieiatis Iiave been quoted m tlondard 
fMrvpean icorks as aulhonlies in dtjfcrent tranches 
of nuxihcmaltca'. From what little I know of 
tnathematics the claim appears to be andacions ; for 
whoever has followed the progress of mathematics 
in the mathematical jonrnals. or in the volumes of 
mathematical puhlications, is well aware of the 
paucity of Indian contnbntions. 1 have diligently 
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Bcarched the pages of Uie volumes of tho FMs- 
chritU der ilaOitmaUk (progress of mathcmatica) 
which contains abstracts of almost all the papers 
ever written on mathomatica; Seiene* AhMlnuit. 
and other iouroals, as well as htatonca oi 
mathematics. 1 have not found a ahred of evidence 
to prove that Dr. Oauesh Prasad and hig pupils are 
regarded as authorihet on any branch of mathematics. 
I have nodesiro to depreciate the merit of the work 
of the learned doctor or of his pupils. They are all 
worthy men, they have knowledge of their subject, 
thw contribute papers to mathematical journals, 
and Dr, Qanesh Prasad has written two II. Be. 
text-books too. But they have not done eo fair 
anything of such importance as to entitle them to 
rail themselves authorities, creators of knowledge, 
discoverers of important truths, openers of new 
vistas of thoughts, and arbiters on disputed questions 
of Bcieace. On the other hand, take the living 
Cambridge men like Hardy, Eddington, Baker. 
Jeans. Larmer, Forsythe, and younger men like 
Fowler, Milne and Dirac. The stamp of their 
toought is impressed permanently on science. 
Every serious student is familiar with Hardy’s 
convergence theorems fus methods of evoluiioo of 
definite integrals . Eddington’s work on Star drifts, 
his theory of Cepheid variable, and his explanation 
of the evolution of worlds Jeans’ speculations on 
Cosmogeny : Baker's researches on Oeoraclry , 
Lanners works on Slatter and Aether, and on Ine 
Electron theory . Dirac's development of Quantum 
mechanto But 1 need not wearv you with further 
examples which can be understood and appreciated 
only by students of higher mathematics 

In any case when we set the contributions of 
Dr. Ganesh Prasad side bv side with these, the 
contrast becomes painfully manifest Bis output 
during the past 25 years amounts to what^ He 
has a few papers in European jonmals (m recent 
years only in Indian journals) to hts credit But 
let faiQi or his admirers tell t’<e public m plaia 
language if in these papers there are discoveries 
of any far-reaching importance. He has worked at 
some miDor problems extended the scope of some 
well-eatablished theorems, pointed out mistakes in 
the applications of certain theories You will (tod 
the learned doctor's name squeezed in the 
footnote of an article on Fhvsik in the 
German Encyclopaedia of Uathematicat Sciences 
(page 169) , which, for the information of the readers 
1 may add, contains references to eveirthing which, 
appears on print : and once in a while mentioned 
iir •.tki'apper^x'xtent' 

rapliy (which aims to include all which had appear- 
ed on the subject) in Carslaw’s Fourier series _iiiid' 
integrals (page 311. second edition) All this is 
creditable, but this worl^ does not raire hnn to the 
rank of matbematieians whom Cambridge has j>ro- 
cuced and whose contributions fill pages of w^ell- 
known mathematical books and journals and whom 
ho tries to pooh pooh by quoting irrelevant and 
grossly exaggerated statements. 

In the end let me say that althongh I do, not 
quite realize the point m the insinoatiODS ewtamed 
in the last paragraph of Mr Janki ftasad’s 
rejoinder, I am happy to learn that foreign degrees 
have lost all their charms, and the public appiwate 
the ment of a scholar at its (rue worth I shall be 
happier if Mr. Janki Pra«ad and Dr. Uanran Prasad 
will cease to delude their unwary countryniTO mfo 
the belief that in the progress of science India has 


nothing to learn from foreign countries and that la 
mathematics as long as it is in the safe keeping of 
Dr- Oanesh Prasad, all is well, and India need fear 
no rivalry. Let us not cover our poverty and 
nakedness with the garb of self-adulation and sell- 
conceit Amen I „ 

FaiBTLir. 


Otir Minto-Professor of Economics 

"We are having too mnch of a good thing 
in the continued occupation of the Econo- 
mics Chair at the University of Calcutta by 
Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee, (he author of 
Public Administration of Annent India. 
Post-War economics is a somewhat more 
complicated subject than Public Administra- 
tion. specially than that of Ancient India. 
Of all (he liv/off economic problems that 
have come up before us since the armistice, 
our Mioto Professor has not supplied a 
suitable and well thought out solution to 
even ona "Whatever bis prestige rosy be in 
the field of Ancient Indian Statecraft or in 
the Bengal Legislative Council, bo has 
proved a good failure as the bead of the 
department of Economics, Amongthe various 
faculties. Economics is probably the most 
backward {or is it Anthropology ?) in the 
Calcutta University. Bengal's contributions 
to Indian economics are losigni&canL We 
have given a long enough trial to Dr. 
Banerjee. He is. no doubt, a man of 
merit, but as a Professor of Economics he 
has missed bis vocation. 


The Indian National Congress 

Ever since the Swarajists captured tbe Con- 
gress. itfe' vJU'Ugress- i/as‘ ceasea’ to liinction 
as a representative national body. By a 
well schemed out policy of exclusion and 
blocking, the Congress, specially in Bengal, 
has been reduced to the status of a screen 
behind which everything is Swarajist. It is 
our duty now to revive tbo former width 
of outlook in the Congress. So long as this 
is not done, let us not mix up fbe ideals 
of the Swarajya party with these of the 
Indian National Congress. 

The way the Swarajists are carrying on 
their election campaign show (hat they are 
more interested in playing the party game 
than in furthering the Nations’ well being. 
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The coarse and stnpid natare of the attacks 
and coacter attacks betn-een the Swarajists 
and their opponents show that electiooeerinjr 
is not a good vray to formulate national 
ideals. Very few speak or write on 'fital 
national problems, while, practically all 
spend every ounce of energy in vilUfying 
one another and raising unimportant and 
petty issues to the dignity o! national politics. 
If self-seekers and tnediocres were ever let 
loose in the field of national politics to deal 
with personal virtues and national ideals 
after the example of the proverbial bull in 
the china shop, it is being done in India 
to-day. It would indeed be a great national 
calamity if things continue like this. We 
need every honest and true lover of India 
to-day to come forward even at some per- 
sonal sacrifice, to take part in and, if possible, 
assume charge of national politics. Welcome 
signs are not totally absent m other parts of 
India, but in Bengal the prospects are as yet 
very dark. 


The Origin and Deyelopmest of the 
Bengali Language 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee's monumeotal 
work with the above title published by the 
Calcutta Dniversitr is now before the public. 
It is the first Historical Grammer of the 
Bengali language which scrupulously follows 
the laws of the science of Linguistics. More- 
over. while concerned mainly with the in- 
tensive study of the Bengali, the author spares 
no pains to make ins book as useful as 
possible to the students of sister languages 
like Hindi, Gnzrati. Slaratbi, Assamese. Oriya. 
and even the Braridian groups of the Indian 
vernaculars. This application of the comparative 
method has increased the value of the book 
considerably and Dr. Chatterjee has 
earned the permanent gratitude of the Bengali 
people by producing this first systematic 
grammer of the Bengali language. 

Dr. Ciiatlerjee’s book js pnblisbed in 
1926 and the first genuinely Bengali grammar 
was published in English by Kaja Ramroohun 
Roy in 1826, jost a century ago, to whom 
Prof. Chatterjee makes a touching reference. 
*The first Bengali to write a grammar of his 
mother-tongue wa« the father of llodero 
India the great Raja Bam Mohan Roy. whose 
work was published in English in 3826 and 
in Bengali in 1833, and he luetc xrhat tet 
■should Mirnn by Bengali". 


Without rashiog to patriotic exaggeration 
the Bengalees may take pride in the fact of 
their possessingsome tbeof earliest specimens 
of Indian vernacular in the form of the C/iarjin 
literature (900 A. D.> ^ ■« OTR, dis- 

covered by M. II. Pandit Haraprasad Sbastri 
in the Nepal Durbar Library. So the extant 
texts of the Bengali literature covers a period 
of over a thousand years, Koreover, the 
geneoli^y of this language is no less remarkable. 
Sir George Grierson “the doys'i of ludo- 
AryanLioguistics" remarks ia his foreicord to 
Prof. Chatterjee’s boob: 

“Por many reasons Bengali in itself is 
specially deserving of careful study. With 
a literature going back for several centuries 
and preserved with some care, it gives 
opportnuities for the study of its history 
that are wanting in some other forms of 
Indian speech. It is a typical descendant of 
(he great language that under the name of 
Magadhi Prakrit, was the rernaculsr of 
eastern Norlb India for many centuries. This 
was the official langnage of the Great Emperor 
Asoka. and an aUied dialect was used by the 
Buddha and by Mahavira in their early 
preaching.” 

To contribnte even partially towards the 
eluctdatiOQ of the history of such an 
important language is credihable; that Prof. 
Suoiti Kumar Chatterjee has succeeded iu 
bringing ont the first complete and e.xbaustire 
grammer of that language redounds to the 
permanent glory of Bengal and the Bengal 
school of scholars. Rabindranath Tagore has 
made Deogali a world language and Dr.. 
Chatterjee would make the study of the 
Beo^Ii language indispensable to the scholarly 
world interested io lodiao Linguistics. We 
accord onr hearty coogratalations to Prof. 
Chatterjee on tho happy completion of his 
great book and we recommend the same to 
all earnest students of Indian philology 
and linguistics It is contemplated to publish 
an exhaustive review of Dr. Chatterjee’s 
tnaffrtHm opt/s io a future number of the 
Modent Berieir. 


Mon.Bomain Rolland’s warsis? to 
Young niia 

’'Young India” conjures up generally a 
picture of rejurinatiou and growth but 
we are liable to forget that young means 
immaltire also ; we are apt to ignore thereby 
tho uncomfortable fact that the magic title of 
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y^MTig India’ covers also many sins of (he 
rising generation of Indian youths. Oar 
best friends aro not those who flatter oar 
vanities but who speak plain truths in 
plain language. No Indian would dlspnto 
that Mon. RoTnain Holland is ooo of the best 
friends of India. Ilis epic pen has made the 
name of India go to the heart of millions of 
souls both in the Old as well as the New 
World. His “Mahatma Gandhi” has been 
translated into almost all the important 
languages of Europe. His love for India and 
his sympathy for the Indians are deeper than 
any average Indian would suspect. So mneh 
the reason why every word that he says in 
criticism of Young India, should be respect- 
fully listened to and that we should try our 
best to play the True Young Man by 
attempting to rectify our errors. 

Since the publication of bis study on 
‘Mahatma Gandhi’ and the French editioa 
of Young India in 1923, Jlon. Rolland 
had occasion to be in personal contact 
with numerous young Indians ibrongh 
letters and through visits paid to him in 
his Swiss Cottage. The resnltant istpresstoo 
produced by our compatriots on the great 
artist-philosopher is not very flattering. The 
first defect that the Indians visiting Europe 
betray is superficiality. Passing judgment 
on Enrope and things Fnropean seems to 
be as easy as passing throngh the countries 
of Enrope in a comfortable railway train. 
Problems of European art literature and 
politics are disposed of by Indians in a 
snmmary way that is staggenng This 
• superficiality of nnderstandiag necessarily 
involves a lack of real sympathy for the 
Eternal and basic elements of European 
culture. 

The second defect more serious is a narrow 
national egotism. Forgetting that they are 
consciously or unconscionsly imitating the 

politics, the Indians assume lofty airs 
and seem to shoot with a spirit of con- 
descension : 'Look ye Occidentals, how 
high we are above you as spiritual beings!” 
This sort of race consciousness is bat the 
first stage m the evolution of race hatred. 
Hence it hurts the prophet of international 

“i am pained,” says M. Holland, “to see 
the childish national vanity which has 
possessed now the Young Indians staying id 
Europe. Before having learnt anything ^of 
Europe (hey seem to treat Europe with 


disdain. Some of onrownEtatements— my own 
words also— have unbalanced them. They are 
in the habit of undeiratiog the Bpiritual and 
moral power of the West. These yonng 
Indians pose as a superior race which must 
resume its dorniaioa. Some young Chinese 
who are in Franco also think in the same 
way. 

“Really it seems to be fruitless then that 
wo have spent our life in combating mr 
Dttlioaalists of Europe, oar young fighting 
cocks of “L’Action Francaise” group, if we 
find the same morbid spirit in those big groups 
of oppressed nations whom we wish to defend. 
But probably this is a proof of the unity of 
maoktod — the herd psychology, “ Pur 
Tmppo!” 

“The Indians of to-day seem to betray a 
spirit of strange deatachment. if not of total 
indiffereoce, with regard to the tragedies of 
Europe. In speaWog with many Indians of 
high cnltore and good heart, I have felt more 
than once that they are so far removed from 
all our anxieties sbont the liberation of Europe 
that they seem to be separated from us by 
ceotories, They seem to think; “That is 
Europe. Not ourselves 

“Should we say then io our tom, before 
the struggles and sufferings of Asia— 

“That does not concern ns”? 

“1 shall never speak like that. But I am 
afraid that some such impression would be 
left in the mind of some of my European 
friends. 

“This most be combated resolutely. All of 
us therefore who think and write must place 
ourselves on the untrersof plane. There 
are not, there should not be, two different 
ways of judging the political ethics of 
India and of Europe. All those who 
suffer for Justice, all the martyrs of Liberty 
are common members of one family. I accept 
you. Do you accept me ? Oar Christ of 
Eurojie belonged to Asia and if* djfd Sot 
the whole Humanity.” 

We 'hope young India would ponder over 
these noble lines and profit by this prophetic 
statement of Mon Holland. 


The Greater India Society 

In the text boobs of Indian history written 
by English writers and their Indian disciples 
as well, India is represented generally as a 
nation periodically attacked by foreigners and 
dominated by them But the great work done 
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by India in realising the unity of maukind 
and in taking initiative to propagate culture 
through the length and breadth of Asia, is 
significantly suppressed orignored. The noble 
chapter of Indian and Asiatic history tphere- 
in we read of the friendly cultural coUabora- 
tion of India with the Mongolian, the Mon- 
Khmer and the Malay-Polynesian world, has 
been studied by few English scholars. The 
main researches into this momentons 
history of Asia had beea done by the 
French, the German and the Dutch 

savants. It is a happy augury that some of 
our brilliant Indian scholars who liave special 
training in the continental universities, have 
now joined to form the Greater India Society 
with a view to recover this great yet un- 
fortunately neglected and almost forgotten 
chapter of our history from oblivion. 
India, was great in several departments 
of ancient culture,— Keligion and Philosophy, 
Literature and Art But she was greater 
when, transcending the baniers of narrow 
nationhood, India paved the path of Inter- 
national Fellowship and Peaceful Co-opera- 
tion This Greater India of selfless service 
to Humanity is the main object of study of 
the Greater India Society to which we wish 
fill success. 


Greatness of Switzerland 
Switzerland is a very small country with 
■a population less than fire miUtoos. Bnt 
Switzerland is in many ways greater than 
India with her vast area and a population of 
320,000,000. First of all Switzerland provides 
a brilliant example of what a liberty-loving 
people can do to preserve their independence. 
Secondly, it shows that popular govemmenl 
and free institution of republicanism can 
Qouiish among people of difierent racial stocks, 
religion and speaking different languages, 
without communal strife or communal 
representation. In little Switzerland, 
her French-Swiss, German-Swiss and 
Italian-Swiss people, speaking different 
languages and with seperate cantonal govern- 
ments and the Federal Farliament, work for 
their national interests. Thirdly, Swiss people 
are highly cullnred and their achievements 
in the field of Science and Industry are far 
superior to those of the people of India. 

A recent Geneva despatch reports “The 
largest locomotive in the world, constructed 
by Geneva engineers, bad a successful trial 
spin, making more than one hundred miles 


au hour.” This is certainly an achievement 
In the field of Electric Engineering, parti- 
cnlariy Hydro-electric Engineering the Swiss 
people are second to none. They surpass 
other nations in the delicate art of watch- 
making as well as silk industry. 

India has much to learn from Switzerland. 
In the Universities of Geneva, Lausanne, 
Zurich and Berne there should be scopes 
of Indian students. Bnt defective Indian 
edacatioaal system does not drain Indian 
Unirersitystudents in such a way as to enable 
them to master French or German language 
However, we hope that Indian scholars will 
in (nture go to the Swiss Universities to 
widen their world vision. 

T. D. 


The Arrival of Yudhisthira in Heaven 

The cartoon printed overleaf depicts the 
arrival of Yudhisthira in Heaven after the 
battle of Knrulshetra. After five years of 
bloody warfare thedwellers of heaven, the simple 
and homely mother India and the England- 
retorned father India, beard that tbe Reform- 
Tadhistiiira was coming to their land. This 
happy news stimulated mother-India to get 
ready with her Arghya a&d father lodia to 
have his English made dressing gown dyed 
in Indian ochre. When at last Tudhisthira 
arrived, with his dog, mother India fainted 
at the sight of the canine which was a 
British blood-bound representing the “damn 
tbe consequences” mentality. The Jloat-ford 
Reforms Yadbisthira, hading from a cold 
conntry was dressed in skins (hidebound) 
Then? Then the bloodhound and Yudhisthira 
lived happy ever after 


Tbe Voter’s second Sight 

The voter suddenly obtains second sight 
and realises tbe true nature of those who had 
been making such wonderfnl speeches for him. 
There was tbe ei-official shedding titles and 
crocodile tears in order to express his 
sympathy for the starving masses. This 
sympathy was hardly discernable in his waist 
measnrment. There were also the law and 
Older loving office-monger preaching co- 
operation, the England-returned fox and tbe 
Rrahminic cobra which infest every village. 
The voter is aghast and can hardly vote. 





THE SONG OF THE HfMAlArAS 
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of 1900 Tbe major part of those researches 
we carried out in India ; Boce’s first book 
Response in ihe Living and Non-IAving 
was dedicated “To my countrymen”. The 
very title of this book indicates the bnadth 
of the ideas enjiaging the attention of the 
investigator. In this book, which is as ori- 
ginal in its aim as it is rich in its contents, 
the author advances the idea of the complete 
similarity of the manner in which Living 
and Non-Living Bodies react to estetnal 
stimulus. Beginning his book with a quota- 
tion from the Rig Veda r ‘The Real is one: 
Vise men call it variously”, he proceeds to 
the final conclusion ; ‘The phenomena Inves- 
tigated do not represent tbe effect of the 
play of some unknowable and arbitrary vital 
force, but the working of laws that know 
DO change, bnt act uniformly in the organic 
and the inorganic worlds” 

In his further labours, Bose concentrates 
more on the similarity of vital pbeooraeDa 
in plants and animals, and lo his most 
remarkable book, which came out id 19111. 
“Besearobes on the Imtsbility of Plants,” 
he arrives at the following conclusion . 

“Many difficult problems in animal pbysioloay 
find their solution in the experimental study o( 
aoaloexiua problems under the more simple condi- 
tions of plant physiology" : aod. further on 'from 
the point of view of evoiuii'^Dary doctrine this 
result IS highly significaat" We oontmt onrselvcs 
here with a brief analysts of his classical work, 
which la remarkable for its brilliant workme out of 
experimental nieihnds and for (he deep siimificuice of 
tbe coDclusioQ^. which have all the appearance of 
a fresh triumph of scientific ptiysiotocy and a 
fresh defeat of Vitalism For his lecture before 
the Roj'al Institution in 1914 he Rave tbe 
nncinal title ‘ "Plant-Autofwapbs and their 
Revelations”. 

The problem confronting Bose consisted in 
the fact that the whole armoury of scientific 
technique bad been for decades applied to the 
physiology of animafs ; but tbe study of the 
phenomena of the movements of plants was 
an entirely different proposition As n skilful 
and experienced experimenter, Boee felt 
convinced from the very outset that these 
methods were still insufficiently delicate for 
tbeir application to the most interesting 
phenomena of the niorement of the plant ; 
he therefore devised new and automatically 
recording apparatus remarkable for their 
extremo sensitiveness. All such apparatus 
are ba«cd on the principle that a thin lever, 
attached at one end to the moving organ, 
traces with the other end a line on ttie 


smoked moving surface of a revolving cylin- 
der. But Bose quickly becameconvmced that 
the feeble movements of the delicate organs 
of plants were not strong enough to overcome 
the friction of the lever against the moving 
surface ; he therefore devised liis ingenious 
process which consisted in the principle that 
the drawing point of the fever is not in 
permanent contact with the moving surface, 
but touches it periodically for a moment' 
leaving only a series of dots divided by 
known intervals of time. This method offers- 
two advantages : first of all. it eliminates- 
friction and it becomes possible to ezamine- 
fbe feeblest aoremeats, as for example, fbe- 
movemeot of tbe leaflets of Desmoclium, 
which is entirely arrested nnder a load of 
'03 gram, and would not therefore be able to 
overcome tbe friction of the recording sur- 
face : over and above this, tbe space between 
tbe dote enables us to measure the rapidity 
of the movement for even the smallest* 
intervals of time. Bose succeeded in im- 
parting to his apparatus great seositlreuess- 
and constancy. 

The second piobUm, namely ihe method 
of strictly quantitative stimulation was also 
completely solved by Bose. He also demons- 
trate dependence of response on external 
conditions such as temperature, humidity, 
composition of gaseous medium and 
on the internal state of the organism. 
This latter or tonicity of tbe organism 
is best determined by internal electrical 
processes, especially by the determination of 
ihe so-called negative variation of current, 
studied by Bose with equal, if not greater, 
thoroughness than was done for animal 
organisms By the aid of his apparatus, it 
was possible to reveal the exact moment of 
tbe death of tbe plant, although it had not 
yet been revealed by any external pheno- 
mena. which are only observed sonie^ 
considerable time afterwards. The state of 
an organism is revealed, both by the degreo 
of sensitiveness of the organ and by the 
extent of the responsive movement. 

It is, of course, impossible to give here 
tho whole rich conteote of the book, which 
must at once be acknowledged to bo a 
classic in this complicated and extremely 
interesting and important field of physio- 
logical research. ^Ye merely set forth the- 
most important achievements of Bose, by 
quoting the most striking examples. He- 
divided the movements of plants into two- 
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categories (1) those evoted by external 
•shocts, presentine two special cases, single 
and mnltiple and (2) spontaneous morements. 
TVe mu^ say that the most brilliant resolt 
of all his research consists in the fact that 
by the aid of the multiple responses he 
connects spontaneous movements with the 
movements evoked by external stimuli; or 
to speak more correctly, he abolishes altogether 
the category of spontaneous movements 
thereby inflicting a fatal blow on Vitalism 
in the field of plant physiology. 

'We will begin with an appreciation of 
his methods. First of all, then, as already 
said, they allow of the measurement of 
movements which by previous methods were 
incapable of being expressed unroerically. 
They allow us to observe phenomena which 
complete their course in a time as short as 
one hundredth of a second, a matter of 
special importance in studying the period of 
so-called latent stimulatioo. Not less 
attention was directed to various devices of 
excitation,— raeohanical, Ibermal and electrical. 
The action of indoction current especially, 
made it possible not only to attain constahcy 
but also qiiautitfftive increase in the degree 
cl stimulatioQ. 

The sensitiveness of .If/mosa proved to 
be ten times as great as that of the most 
sensitive organ in the human snbjcct— the 
tip of the tongne. The leaf of Mimosa, as 
is W'dl xnown, responds to a shock very 
•much more quickly than it recovers from it 
The first as we know, is expre-sed by the 
fall of the petiole of the leaf, the second by 
the return of the leaf to uormal positioo. 
Under the most favourable condition pos<:ible, 
for example of temperature, the leaf responds 
to an external shock by a fall lasting for 
about a second, and returns to its fonaer 
position only in the course of 15 minutes. 
ConviderabJy more sensitive is Swphyfnm 
sensUifum, the leaflets of which close up in 
one second and take three minutes to 
recover. IscitUtnia Oleracca, on the other 
hand, takes juvt three minutes to complete 
dho movement of fall and requires a whole 
hour to recover from it Feeble shocks, 
though Hiero<elve3 remainiog without reNuIt, 
produce additive efiecls, so that within 
certniQ limits tbe result obtained is the 
product of the inteosity of the single stimn- 
liis multiplied by the number of repefitions. 
With the increase of the stimulus the extent 
cf the movement is increased. The same is 


tme of the effect of rise of temperature. 
'Wheo the temperature is lowered, the sensi- 
tivenesses is on the other bani diminished 
and finally disappears altogether at a certain 
minimum temperature. 

As in the case of the shortening of a 
muscle, the movement of the leaf may be 
accompanied by the production of work. 
The action of load has identical 68*6013 in one 
case as in the other. If the load is increased, 
the amount of the movement is diminished, 
as is also the interval of time necessary for 
the complete “recovery” of the organ. 
Within certain limits, the work performed 
by muscles increases with the lo.id. The 
same IS also fine with regard to fhepulvinus 
of Mimo&a. With a load of 100 milligrams 
(he work equals f340 milligram-metres; with 
a load of ] 000 milligrams, 8 G66 milligram-metres. 
Tho various types of response of plants are 
similar to those of muscles. Under normal 
conditions and with sufficient Intervals of 
rest, the plant responds with movements of 
oniform size. Jo rave of issofficient rest the 
phcDomena of fatigne make their appearance. 
In the case of somewhat lowered eensitive- 
ness, the response increases under the in- 
flnence of the stimulus itself; the so-called 
'stairca«e’ effect is thus obtained, followed 
by fatigue. 

The sensiliveness of Mimosa to 
external stimuli disappears when it is 
rapidly transferred from light to darkness, the 
sensitiveness being restored after a short 
tune. The motility is depressed on appli- 
cation of wafer, the excitability being restored 
by the application of glycerine Oases and 
vapours also prodnee their characteristic 
effects. 

The death of the plant revealed by 
oegative variation of current, is very quickly 
ifSecied also os its curve of isorecsesl A 
temperature of CO* C., kills (ho plant almost 
instantaneou'^Iy. When we study the effect 
of a gradual rise of temperatarc, we notice 
a continunns expansive movemont up to 
about bO*C, when it suddenly stops — and for 
ever. Jloreover, this temperature of 60*0., 
corresponds to the death of the normal 
plant Id the case of (he Wigued plant, 
death supervenes at 37*C. ; in that of the 
poisoned plant at 1S*C. 

In regard tolhe transmission of stimnlus Bose 
completfly refutes the current views of I’feffer, 
Heberlandt and other Gcrmaa physiologists. 
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temperature The velocity ■» •!=? 
dent on previous excitations, but the onset 
of fatigue lowers it Conduction of oxc'lO' 
?ion is observed in both directions, though 
not always with identical velocity A whole 
series of experiments prove <''at the tons 
mission of excitation is not hydrostatical 
but is of a protoplasmic character 

We pass from single to multiple 
responses In the case of Biophylom and 
A«rrhoa, a single moderate shock evokes 
one single response , a stronger shock 
CTStel however, a whole senes of 
successive responses 


A remartable conclusion follows from 
these experiments, that rhythmic 
Ls not necessarily presuppose a rhytomi- 
callv repeated cause to produce it On 
contrary, the energy of a s imulus may ^ 
stored np. and pass over into a latent state 
which aods subsequen expression in 
Terleated responses. This is aualogons to the 
SS 0 ? latent 

state of tension, which when teleaseo. 


oxcentes fl whole series of periodical vibra- 
tions. In this way the appearance of repeat- 
ed responses is explained by the store of 
(latent or) interna! energy of the plant. 

••Sometimes we may lose sight of antecedent 
external fitimuli. the alisorption of which 
the storage of external cn‘'rgy which gives rise 
to rhythmical activity. Under such conditions 
MionTnppenr to u.ai Ihcnjh they were auto- 
matic or spontaneous. 

Under natural conditions plants ore 
subject to a great variety of stimuli from 
the environment such as warmth, light in- 
ternal hydrostatic pressure, and action ot 
vanons chemical agents The energy of all 
these stimuli stored up by the plant 
may become sufficiently great to cause 
an excitatory overflow; the response then 
oppeare as automatic 

The boundary line between multiple 
and spontaneous responses thus disappears. 
Biophytum normally capable onllT ot single 
response may be compelled, by the applica- 
tion of stronger btimuli. to gire multiple 
responses, which cannot be distinguished 
from automatic or spontaneous movements. 

The small leaflets of Desmodium gyrane 
afford the classical example of spon- 
taneous movements 'When placed under 
unfavourable couditions, the plant ceases 
to exhibit these movements It then 
reacts like Biophytum. by repeated 
repoBSes to strong stimulus and by a single 
response to weak stimulus Biophytum thus 
becomes a connecting link between the single 
response of Mimosa and the enigmatical 
spontaneous movements of Desmodium 

This brings Bose to the final and most 
interesting chapter ot his book — to the study 
of the movements of Desmodium, which by 
its mysterious “voluntary” movements fur- 
nishes the Yitalists with their last refuge. 
Says Bose 

“Up to the present no explanation of the 
called spontaneous movements has been offered. 
But in this and in my previous work, it has been 
shown that spontaneous movements have m fact 
no real existence . that every movement resulte 
either from the action ot an immediately antecea- 
ent stimulus, or of stimulus that has been stored 
and held latent. 

That this is the case in Desmodium is proved 
by experiments on the isolation of the leaflets froni 
external stimulations. Depletion of the store ot 
energy then reveals itself by the gradual stoppage 
of pulsating movements. In this condition ot 
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suspended movement, the plant exhibits it asain 
on the application of a fresh stimulos. If the loss 
of enercr has not cone too far, a moderate stimnl- 
adon evokes a series of repeated movements t but 
in case of greater dissipation of enenry, a stroos 
stimulus only evokes a sincle response. A leaflet 
of Desmodinm reduced to tins condition responds 
to a single induction shock by a sinzle movement. 
We may sav, that in this way. Desmodinm is 
physiolojncaHy transformed into Jfiraosa.’’ 

The noriually pulsoling moremcDt of 
detached leaflets of Desmodinm may be kept 
perfectly naiform by maiaiainia^ a moderate 
interoal hydrostatic pressure. If this pressore 
is increased, the amount of diastolic move- 
ment will be increased, but the reverse 
systolic process will be diminished. When 
the load is increased, the amplitude of the 
pulsation is diminished and finally arrested. 
The striking conclusion of Bose, after the 
proof of the noa-existenco of spontaneous 
raovemenf. relates to the analogy between 
the antomatic pulsations of the plant and 
the animal, between pulsating activity of 
Desmodinm and that of the animal heart. 

The cardiac tissue has a prolonged period 
of insensibility to stimulation knowu as tho 
refractory period. A similar phenomenon 
is also observed in Desmodium. The putsatiog 
tissaes of both animal and plant do not 
exhibit tetanns nnder cootinned stlniolatioo. 

By the aid of a Stanoins' ligature, pulsa- 
ting hearts are arrested in a state of dilata- 
tiDD at diastole. A similar arrest of pulsa- 
tioD is also observed in Desmodinm when a 
ligature is applied below the motile organ. 
PnlsatiDg leaflets of Desroodiuro, just like 
the pulsating heart, are more responsive to 
stimDlntion at systole, than at diastola An 
indnctioQ shock at the diastolic phase pro- 
duces an additive pulsation Transmilted 
excitation produces either an inhibitory or 
an exhilarating effect.* 

* Accoidine to the researches of Gaskell, the 
vagus of the tortoise contains two kinds of fibre — 


A complete parallelism is also afforded 
with regard to the effects of temperature. 
Lowering of temperature has an effect both 
on the pulsation of the leaflets of Desmodiura 
and on the pulsation of the frog's heart — 
enhancing the amplitude and diminishing the 
frequency of the pulsations At a mimmnin 
temperature the pulsations become arrested. 
Wanning restores pnlsation, producing a 
staircase effect A rise of temperature in- 
creases the frequency of pulsation, but 
reduces its amplitude. 

Still mote astonishing is the similarity 
in the action of chemical substances, carbonic 
acid, ether, chloroform and others. The 
antagonistic action of acids and alkalis on 
the cardiac tissue is well known. Dilute 
acids induce an arrest of cardiac pulsation 
10 diastole. Alkalis, on the other hand, 
induce an arrest in systole. It is a 
literal fact that the same results are obtain- 
ed uilh leaflets of Desinodium. Bose proves 
the surprising fact that an organism 
killed by a poison which produces death io 
one phase of movement, may be brought to 
life by another poison, which acts in a diar 
metrically opposite way. 

Bose concludes his book with the view 
wbicb he h.id advanced in his preface ' 
■“ODly by studying the simple phenomena 
10 Ibe plant org-inism. can we hope to dis- 
entangle the more intricate responses of 
animal tissues.” He thus demonstrates the 
bankruptcy of tho present physiological 
theorists, who propose the converse path, 
from man to plant. 


an excitatory and an inhibitory.. Distinctions of 
this Lind Itave not been noticed in mammals, but 
jvf.itAa? twev nliserFcd that with an eDej:get]C3l],y 
beating heart, stimulation of the vagiM has an inhi- 
bitory effect, and an exciting effect when the heart 
has a sluggish beat Bose shows that Desmodmm 
offers an analogy to the above proeeses. 
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H. J. Kdstojijee 

H J. Rastomjee, the leading Parsi roer- 
^ chant of Karachi, was an entirely 
self-made man. He was left an 
■orphan when quite young and was bronght 
up by his uncle who did a small business 
as a repairer of watches and clocks, H. J. 
Rustomjee had ^cry little education as he 
began making a firing for himself when 
scarcely out of his teens. By years of patient 
labour he built up a large busluess which 
extended rapidly aod iocluded a variety of 
goods. He was an agent for a large Dumber 
of wine merchants in Europe When accused 
of selling wines by his frieods be used to 
reply laughingly, “I don’t sell any liquor 
myself; I sell the trade.” He was a large 
■dealer in plecegoods aod other imported 
articles. He built a large and handsome 
office with esteosire godowns in whid) be 
laid down rails for a light tramway along 
which heavy bales and packages were easily 
moved in trucks It became a show place 
and was frequently visited by newcomers 
to Earacbi, includiug the Governor of 
Bombay, 'frolleys were kept for the use 
of visitors. As an arbitrator in commercial 
disputes H. J Rastomjee used to mate two 
or three thousand rupees a month, aod the 
whole of this amount was given away in 
charity. He travelled round the world two 
or three times and this was a liberal educa- 
tion which broadened his ontlock and en- 
abled him to hold his own m conversation. 
He habitually avoided talking “shop” and 
was thoroughly cosmopolitan in his views and 
sympathies. Parsis as a community have 
very little sympathy with the fndian Kafion- 
al Congress but when I was raising funds 
for the Congress propaganda in England 
n. J. Rustorojee was the first man to give 
me a donation without scarcely any persua- 
sion. After I had left Karachi he visited 
me two or three times at Lahore on bis 
periodical tours of inspection of bis various 
branches and agencies in northern ludia. 


J. X. Tata A>m Ratax Tata. 

Mr. Jamsefjee Xnsserwanjee Tata, the 
well-kDOWD Parsi philanthropist and merchant 
of Bombay visited Karachi daring ray stay 
there Thegreat industrial schemes with which 
his name is associated had not then taken 
shape, bnt he was known even at that time 
as a remarkable man with large and original 
ideas aod anxious to help in developing the 
resources of the country. I met him several 
times and was impressed by the charm of 
bis personality and the bright geniality of 
his conversation. His second sou Ratau 
(afterwards Sir Ratau) Tata was also in 
Earacbi as a student in the Sind College. 
After be had matriculated in Bombay he 
was sent to Karachi to join the new College 
there and lead for the First Examination in 
Arts. He stayed with B G. Pad<hab, the 
vice-Principal of the Sind College and sow 
a partner in the firm of Messrs, Tata Sons 
and Company I saw Ratan Tata freqnently 
though as be was a somewhat shy freshman 
ho did not take much part in our conversa- 
tion. I think he stayed in Karachi for about 
a year. J did not meet hicu again bnt I had 
some correspondence with him in 1912. 
When I was editing the ‘Tribune" at Lahore 
important archaeological excavations were 
being earned out on the site of Pafaliputra 
(Patoal at the expense of Ratan Tata, and 
I wrxite to him in that connection. I had 
a very cordial and friendly reply. I sent 
to him two miniatures in water colour 
drawn by my son Samarendra Kath Oupta 
illustrating two quartrains of Omar Khayyam 
and I believe these will still be found in the 
art collection left by Sir Ratan Tata. 

Tun SE^o^D I^DIA.s Katiovil CovoBtss 

The first Indian National Congress held 
m Bombay in 18S5 and at which only 75 
persons were present was attended by only 
one Sindhi, Dayarsm Jetbraal. He never 
attended another Congress as his health failed 
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and he died after a short time. The second 
se<i^ioo of the Congre*?'? was held in 
Calcutta in December IBS*?. Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra. the famous sacant and anti- 
quarian, was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Dadabhai Naoroji was elected 
Presidf-ot There were no regular Congress 
Committees and tnere was no formal election 
of delegates. A few delegates went from 
Sind, Hiranaod Shantiram and myself among 
the nnmber, W. C. Bonnerjee, the President 
of the first Congress, gave up his own house 
in Pait Street for the aceommodatioo of tho 
delegates and he sent a number of carriages 
for their use. The meetings were held 
in the Town Hall. As tbo comber 
of delegates increased in snbseqnent 
years spacious pandals were erected 
for the delegates and visitors and this is 
now done every year. Dadabbai Naoroji’s 
presidential address was delivered extempore 
and was stribing in its simplicity and 
directness, ilr. W. C. Bonnerjeowho appeared 
interested in what { was doing io Sind, 
iatrodoced me to Hr, A 0. Home who 
humorously remarked that I looked like an 
Afridi because I had [cog bair and was 
wearing a Siudbi tnrbao. Thenceforward 
it was my good fortone to be reckoned 
among Jtr. Hume’s friends and we corres- 
ponded regularly. Sir Hume used to write 
long letters about the ludilTtirence and apathy 
of Congressmen and their oiggardiiness m 
providing the Sinews of war for carrying on 
the Congress propaganda in England. The 
primary and palpable advantage of the Con- 
gress was that it provided a common plat- 
form for the educated classes in India. Or. 
S. Subramaniya Iyer who afterwards became 
a Judge of the Madras High Court and later 
on relinquished his Enighthood in disgasfiaud 
jin Ananda Charlu used to sit by my side 
They could not follow the Hindnstani speech- 
es at al( and I bad to summarise these in 
Eoglisb for their benefit Of the four 
hundred or more delegates assembled in 
Calcutta I donbt whether even a tenth had 
any clear conception of the work that lay 
before the Congress, or the nature of the 
straggle it would have nltimately to face. 
There was a programme of reforms, of 
course, such as the enlargement of the 
Legislative Councils, the establishment of 
High Courts in the major Provinces, the 
introdactioa of simultaoeons examiaaUoas 
in India and England for the Indian Cinl 
Service, and so on and so forth. Beyond that 
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there was do vision o[ a time when the 
Congress would come to handgrips with the 
Government and would find all the resources 
of III© Government arrayed against It. 3fr. 
Hume, the father of the Indian National 
Congress, was Secretary to tho Government 
of India when he retired from the Indian 
Civil Service and he could not foresee future 
deretopments aud the beginning of a stern 
and protracted struggle. He asked the 
delegates lo CalcutLi to sign their names in 
the Visitor's Book at Government House. 
Ho shepherded a few prominent delegates, to 
an interview with Lord Dnfferin, who took 
care to point out that he received his visitors 
oot as the leaders of a political movement 
but as individnals of distinction in diiTerent 
parts of India On the Congress platform 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cotton w.ss among 
the TisitoTs and he was accompanied by the 
Marquis of Huntley, one of the winter visitors 
lo Calcutta. Lord HuoOey was visibly moved 
when he li»tened to Sureodraoath Banuerjea’s. 
outburst of eloquence, and exchanged 
whispered comments ivilb Mr, Cotton. A 
Madras delegate was so carried away by the 
oratory of SurendraDalb that be declared, 
gesticulating with bis hands. “Sureodranatb 
Bjuerjea calls for words, and the words 
come Words, words, words 1 People 
imagined India was being borne to the haven 
of redemption on the flood tide of oratory. 

Lord DcrrtRiN jisd NaRrsmRv Nath Sen* 

It was while the Congress was sitting 
in Calcntta that a depntatioa of the Indian 
Association waited upon Lord Dufferin to 
make some representation to him. Among 
others there were Messrs. Aoanda Mohan 
Bose, Nareiidra Nath Sen and Sarendranath 
Banerjea The address of (be deputation and 
the reply were followed by some desnltoiy 
coQversatioQ Lord Dun’erin observed that 
the flowing Jodtan costume was far more 
becoming to Indian gentlemen than English 
clothes. After this sartorial remark Lord 
Daflerin suddenly asked, “Which of yon, 
gentlemen, is the Editor of the Indian 
Alirror ?” Mr. Narendra Nath Sen stepped 
forward I^rd Dufferin, trembling with in- 
digoant passion, said — “I ask yon, gentle- 
men. IS it like a gentleman to make use of 
a Viceroy’s private correspondence, after 
baring had access to it as a matter of favour 
in a newspaper article ?” This staTtliog 
and abrupt exhibition of temper by the 
Viceroy of India left the members of the 
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dsputalion speechless wiHi ™''‘“X*rin'had 
should be explained that Lord Duffenn had 
himself shown some correspondence to Hr 
Huine. who was writing a senes of articles 
for Iho Indian Mirror and had 
the information ho 

correspondence. There might have l«eo 
some misunderstanding, prohahtp wrd 
Bnfferin intended that no puhlic 
ho made of the information in the 
letters Narondranath Sen was liable 
riaw for the articles, hut he could not be 
accused of a breach of the code of genlleinan- 
liness because ho had never seen ‘!'n ''"f" 
in question, and he could not dnnbl the 

S£irwhr^her^^« 

rui5'"n^rh?rrcr 

nstfnrtr.^*er^^^^^ 

to Lord^Dntforio and whispered a fen noids 
Tiord Dnffflnn. who had recovered his 

“’“and '■ std"'%“r““mat‘ debtoiinn, 
Gentlemen, it is my paiofal djty j^areiadra 

K ‘A“\e'rugt e'ySf ™de^. 

Vnllac’ after the Viceroy had left, pani 
mkrly" ashed the members of the depntntion 

iSSSgltSSiS 

Sf„'5o“mnmonl fora "lojar ver.acnl.r 
newspaper. 

A Rivn: PaRT\ 


Afahes Chandra Cliowdhury, a leading 
Vat? of the Calcutta High Court, gave a 


rirer party to the delegates of the_ Congress. 
He chartered a steamer for a trip up the 
Ilngly and invited some other persons besides 
the delegates. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. while 
introducing me to ‘Our host spoke of Mr. 
Cbowdhnry’sabilityaS a lawyer in very high 
terms. A little later while wo were strolling 
on the deck Mr Bonnerjee noticed Sambhu 
Chandra Mukherji. Editor of the Reis and 
Rayyat, sitting on a chair at some distance. 
Mr. Mukherji was fantastically dressed as a 
Mussalman and was wearing the Kulla and 
the tnrban seen in the frontier districts of 
the Panjab “Do yon know that man ! 
asked Jlr. Bonnerjee. I said I knew him 
“He wonld not hesitate to abuse his own 
relation if it would help him to turn a 
phrase.” said Mr. Bonnerjee contemptuously. 
I shall have something more to say about 
Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee in another place. 

Tub Foortu Intian Natioval Co^oRESs 

At the fourth Indian National Congress 
held at Allahabad in 1888 Sind was fairly 
well represented. Tabilram IChenicband, 
Harchandrai Visbindas and serepl others 
were present. I had gone down to Calcutta 
some weeks earlier and came up to Allahabad 
with the Calcutta and Bengal delegates. 
Narendra Nath Sen, Asutosh Chaudhun and 
myself occupied one teat Pandit Ajudhia 
Nath of the Allahabad Bar was the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee and Mr. 
David Tole. head of the firm of Messrs. 
Andrew Yule and Co. of Calcutta was Presi- 
dent Less than a month before the meeting 
of fie Congress Lord Dufferin with laboured 
rhetoric bad denounced the Congress as a 
microscopio minority” .it the annual St. 
Andrew’s dinner in Calcutta, and the result 
was that about two thousand delegates fore- 
gathered at Allahabad. Mr. Yule who was 
present at the dinner in Calcutta said liOrd 
Duffenn’s ornton had left him cold. Sir 
Auckland Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, had written a remarkable 
artide m the Pioneer entitled. “If it is rcM 
what does it mean?” inwhich ho had tre.ited 
sympathetically the approaching awakening 
of national consciousness in India, but he 
did everything he could to thwart the 
Congress at Allahabad As Pandit Ajudhia 
Nath pointed out in his scathing specth at 
the opening of the Congress the Reception 
Committee could not get even a site 
until Jlaharajah Lakshmiswar Singh of 
Darbhanga bought Lowther Castle with 
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its extensire groands so that the 

Conirres^! mi“t within a bi«c«it thro*v of the 
Governmpnt Hou^e, Allahabad. It was wUh 
the direet encnurasement of Sir "Auckland 
Colvin that the Ro-caljed Patriotic Associa- 
tion came into exi«iooco just before the 
Allahabad Se's'o’on of the Congress and died 
immediately after it. The triurorirat© Ih-al 
formed tho A'»sociatioa consisted of Sir Sycd 
Ahmed, Raja Siva Prasad and Muoshi Nenal 
Ki^hore of Lucknow. Sir Syed Ahmed and 
iinnshi Newal Kisliore never came near the 
Congress but Raja Siva Prasad boldly carried 
(he war into the enemy’s camp and came oo 
(he CoDsress platform as s delegate. When 
the resointinn about the Legislative Copncils 
came up for consideration Raja Siva Prasad 
who WB3 an Inspector of Schools in the 
Hnifed Provinces, moved an amendment la 
a rambling speech which was constantly 
interrupted and hissed Raja Siva Prasad 
ashed the delegates to accept as an amend- 
ment a long petition which he prcnloced. 
As soon as he sat down. Mr. EnrdUy Norton 
the brilUant lawyer from Madras cam© 
forward and amidst (handers of appiaase 
and uproarious Unehter gar© a emshiog 
reply to Baja Siva Prasad. Pointing drama* 
ticallr to the petition in the Raja’s hands, 
Mr. Norton declared that the Raja bad been 
in labour and had been hroueht to bed of a 
•'monstrous pe(ilfon. The President quietly 
ruled (he amendment oat of order. So 
angry was the mood of a section of (he 
delegates that Raja Siva Prasad bad to be 
escorted outof the pandal by some volnoteers 
and others. We were informed afterwards 
that Raja Siva Prasad had come to (he 
Congress with the deliberate ioteatioo of 
wrecking it. Had he been hustled or pushed 
about the police would have been called in 
and the Corgress broken up. When the 
Congress adjourned in the afternoon, Jfr. 
Eardley Norton came up to the Smdbi 
delegates and admired their curious hats. 
Tahilram and Harcbandrai invited him to 
their tent and presented him with a couple 
of new Sindhi bats as souvenirs and trophies 
of his gladiatorial performance and vi«o- 
quishment of Raja Siva Prasad in the arena 
of the Congress Hr Norton at once pot 
on one of the hats and perforuied some 
amazing feats of high jumping while we held 
onr sides with laughter. I met 3Ir. Norton 
once more in the Bar Library of the Calcutta 
High Court after many years. He was then 
well advanced in years but he at once le- 
74—2 


tsembered the Allahabad incidoot with a broad 
8nill& Another liltl3 incideat deserves to 
be recorded. At the Subjects Committee a 
resolution was being drafted on (he report 
of the Public Service Commission of which 
Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, was President. The report 
with the voluminous evidence recorded by 
the CiMDraisMOD bad just been published, 
Some of the delegates had read the report 
but the question was how many bad read 
the evidence. Mr. Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
altbODgh a Government servant used to be 
present at the meeting of the Congress and 
it was he who organised the National Social 
Conference. Jlr. Hume said he was sure 
Mr. Ranado had read the evidence given 
before the Commission. Mr. Ranade quietly 
replied that he had done so. That was his 
way ; he was thorough in everything he 
diA 

Tdb Fitth J.vdus Katioval Coxorkw 

The fifth Indian National Congress held 
in Bombay In December 1889, was made 
memorable by tbe presence of Charles 
Bradlaugh, who. after repeated opposition, had 
at length succeeded in taking bis seat as a 
member of the Honse of Commons. Fheroz* 
shah Mehta was Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Sir William Wedderburn, 
who after bis retirement from the Bombay 
CWU Service bad been elected a member of 
Par’iament, was PresideuL Mr. Bradlaugh 
came out with him as a visitor but it was 
understood (bat he bad agreed to support 
the views of the Congress and champion tbe 
cause of India in the House of Commons. 
After John Bright, Charles Bradlaugh was the 
stoutest Parliamentary champion of India. 
There was au informal conference before the 
meeting of the Congress at the bungalow on 
Slalabar Hill where Mr. Bradlaugh and Sir 
William Wedderbnrn were staying. With 
his long white hair, clean shaven face and 
clear, pale complexion Mr. Bradlangh looked 
like an Archbishop. But tbe great width of 
the shoulders and tbe massive figure were 
indicative of immense physical strength, and 
one could understand how it had taken half- 
a-dozen Sergeants-at-Arrns to remove him 
from the Bar of the House of Commons. 
"Hie face was do less powerful and the jaws 
were like a rock. Looking at him I recalled 
his struggle to occupy his legitimate place in 
the House of Commons. Three tunes the electors 
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of Northampton had roturoedhimas aSfctnber 
of Parliament and three times he was pre- 
vented from taking his seat As ho was 
an avowed atheist it was contended that the 
oath could not bo administered to him and 
without the oatli no Member of PaiHament 
could bo admitted to the House. Oo each 
occasion it was Lord Randolph Churchill 
who moved that Mr. Dradlaogh eoold not 
take the oath and could not bo allowed to 
take his seat. Speaking from the Par of 
the House Mr. IlradlauRh contended that ho 
would resign his seat and come b.ack with a 
fresh mandate, that the House had no power 
to Tctuso to recognise the authority of the 
electors, and that be had nu objection to 
take oath. When he was re-elected for the 
third time he refused to budge from the 
Bar of the House and had to be dragged 
away by force. It was reported afterwards 
tbat the great muscular strain of that struggle 
affected Mr Bradiaugh’s health and probably 
hastened his death, bir. Gladstone then in- 
troduced the Bill which p^^mitted members 
of Parliament to make an afGrmatlon it they 
so desired, instead of takiog the oath and 
Mr. Btadlaugh took his seat without any 
furtuer difficulty. Commenting on the effort 
to keep Mr. Bradlaugb out of the House Mr 
W T. Stead wrote in the Rcvici/' ef Rcricirs 
that Mr. Bradlaugb had more religion in his 
little finger than Lord Randolph Churchill 
had in his whole body At the Conference 
Mr. Bradlaugb made a Statement that the 
leaders of the Congress should not expect 
him to undertake the part of an advocate 
in the House of Commons He would always 
exercise his own judgment and his discre- 
tion must be absolutely unfettered. Both 
at the Conference and in the open Congress 
Mr. Bradlaugb made a deep impression as 


n great orator. His classic and pure Anglo- 
Saxon, • his wonderfully clear enunciation, 
the sonorous roll of his deep voice held the 
largo audience in the pandal spell-bound. 
It is no wonder that with his sincerity, 
strength and gift of speech he became, 
within a short time, one of the must inilueo- 
tial members of the House of Commons, to 
whom tho House listeoed with attentios and 
respect. 

I saw Prerochand Royebaad, the famous 
financier a short thin wisp of a man wearing 
a dhoU and the Uioln, the peculiar hat worn 
by Oujratis and Parsis. There was a time when 
he occupied the position of a dictator 

in tbe market and share bazar of Bombay, 
and overawed the banks. He bad an uncommon 
c.apacity for finance and a prodigious gift for 
mental arithmetic. He passed twice or thrice 
(firoogh the Bankruptcy Court and gradually 
lost his power and iofluenceL He will be 
best remembered by hts handsome endow- 
ment to ,thc Calcutta University, and the 
studentship named after him. Hasbioatb 
Trimbak Telang, who had attended the 
Allahabad Congress tbeprerious year and had 
made an admirable speech there was now a 
Judge of the Bombay High Conrt but he 
used to go ronnd the camps end to* attend 
Congress as a visitor. Mr. Telaog was strik- 
iogly handsome and had a head and face of 
the finest Brahniamcal type. Satyendra Nath 
Tagore, who was at that time a District and 
Sessions Judge in the Bombay Presidency, 
was also among the visitors to the Congress. 

I bad met Pherozeshah Mehta at Allahabad, 
Id his speech as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in Bombay he made a great 
hit by comparing the opponents of tbe 
Congress to the inmates of the cave of 
Adullam 


ORIGIN OF INDIAN "DRAJIA 

Bt BATA KRISHNA OHOSH 


T he Drama is the index of an advanced 
stage of civilisation and is the noblest 
production of the arti'jtic instinct of 
man The yearning after the beautifnl and 
the ideal is as old ns the human race; if is 
said that roan craved for decoration long 


before he felt the want of clothes. In every 
people, however savage and barbarous, are 
found ways of amusement not directly 
insfanctive. Naturally enough, dancing with 
ifslnsty and vigorous movement of the whole 
body appealed most to the savage mind. It 
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served not only the purpose of amnseracnt, 
it was also of considerable importance in 
forming the society. It was through dancing 
that man first learnt to act in concert and 
it also served to discipline the savage people 
for war.* Thus dancing is the mother of al! 
the arts. The art of music followed and 
gradually some sort of literature too was 
formed and all these combined to produce 
the drama. In the wonder land of India 
which produced the earliest philosophy nod 
literature of the Aryan world was first con- 
ceived the idea of a drama. But like every- 
thing Indian the origin and development of 
this drama is steeped in obscurity and daft- 
ness. Yet we can still trace our drama to 
its origin ; it is a difficult but not an 
impossible task. 

“If India has forgotten the precursors of 
EsUdasa. if the worts of ancient dramaturges have 
disappeared without leaving a trace, if the dramatic 
literature comes to light as If by miracle with a 
few roaster-pieces, if (bo poetics of (hentro claims 
for it a divine origin and pretends to have reached 
perfectioo even at the time of its birth, the jealous 
vaoity cf the Drabmairf has not been able to 
entirely efface the traces of successive advances 
which nave prepared the way for the rise of Indtan 
Drams. Even ja the absence of dramatic works 
the evolotion of the theatre may be traced by 
means of the direct or indirect evidence of 
Indian literature: the vedic Somhitas which go hack 
to the remote centuries belore the ChriMian era . 
the Brahmanas which follow bard behind the 
Samhitas, the-Oreat epic*, closely connected with 
the anoent and the giammatical works 

of Panhii .and Patanjali. Some of toese works 
furnish positive docuipents^ about the condition 
of the theatre, about the form of representation 
and the -draoiatic art anu, sotnetimes they have 
scattered among them the constituent elements 
which grouped together, give the drama Classified 
and coordinated, these documents form a chatn 
the links of which connect Ealidasa and Bhavabhuti 
with the ancient sacerdotal poets of the Aryan 
tribes.” 

TJw iif J/siaa as JWivdpiJ 

the Bharatiya Natyasastra is simply wonder- 
ful and splendid ; it ought to be the ideal of 
the drama of every age. Brahma explains to 
the Danavas who were dissati.sfied becanse 
the drama played at the Flag Festival of 
Indra depicted their own defeat : 

“This play is not merely for vour pleasure or 
the pleasuro of the Devas, but exhibits mood 
(bhava) for all the Three Worlds. I made this play 
as following the movement of the world, whether 
m work or play, profit, peace, lauBhter. battle. Just 
or slaughter, vieldmgthe fruit of righteousness to 
those who follow the moral law, pleasure to those 
who follow lust, a restraint for the unruly, a 
disciplme for the followers of a rule, creating 


• See Grosae, Anfaenge det Kunst 


Tigonr in tlie impotent, zeal in the warriors, 
wisdom in (he icnorant, learning in scholars. 
aifordiDg spert to Kings, endurance to the sorrow- 
smitten, protit to those who seek advantage, 
conrage fo the broken-willed, replete with the 
divers moods (bhava). informed with the varying 
passions of the soul, linked to the deeds of all 
maaLfod. the best, the middling, and the low, 
affording excellentcouusel, pastime, weal and all else. 

*^h!s drama shall be the source of alt counsel 
m matters of sentiment (rasa), mood (bhava). and 
every rite, it shall serve as a timely resting-place 
for those who are grieved, . weary, unhappy, or 
engaged in an arduous discipline, hestomog right- 
eousness. renown, long life, fonune, increase of 
reason, affording counsel to the world. That which 
» not fo be found herein is not knowledge, oor 
craft, nor wisdom, not any art. nor deeds, nor yoga. 

'T made this drama according to the seven 
land^t and so you should not feel resentment 
towaids the Immortals The drama is to be under- 
stood as witnessing the deeds of Gods and Titans, 
Kings of the spheres, and Brahma-sages. Drama is 
that which accords with the order lsvabh.ava) of 
(he world, with its weal and woe, and it consists 
in moTetoents of the body and other arts of 
expression (abhinsya). The Theatre is such as to 
afford a means of entertainment id the world, and 
a place of audience for the vedas, for philosophy! 
lor history and other matters”. * 

According to Indian tradition, the 
dramatic scriptures of India were framed by 
Brahma at the request of the lesser gods, at 
the very beginniDg of the Treta Yuga. This 
event is described os follows in the first 
chapter of the "Natyasastra” of Bharata, the 
most ancient and the standard work in 
Sanskrit literature oa dramatic art. 

“When Brahma w,is a Sage in the Krita Age.. 
and when Vaivasvata Mann was prepanng for the 
Treta Age, when popular morality i% in the grasp 
of greed and of detire, and the world is deluded 
by envy, bv resentment, and bv weal and woe. 
when the Devjs. Dauavas. Gandbarvas, Yaksas, 
Balsacas, Mahoragas. and the Lokapalaa entered 
upon Jambu-dvipa. then Indra and the other Devas 
said to Brahma : "We desire a pastime to be seen 
and heard. This mailer of the Four Yedas 
should not be heard bv the Sudras ; pray therefore 
jaui'ier s reds for *V tte csstes. 

' Saying to them, ‘so let it be’ and turning away 
from Indra. be who knows the essence of 
every matter, seated In Yoga posture, called 
to his mind the Four Vedas, thinking ‘Let me 
make a fifth Veda, fo be called Natya 
(Drama), combmed with epic story, tending to 
virtue, wealth, (pleasure and spiritual freedom), 
yielding fame — a roncise instruction setting forth 
all the events of the world about to be. containing 
(he significanee of every scripture, and forwarding 
every art.' Thus, recalling all the Vedas, the 
Blessed Brahma framed the Natya Veda from the 
serm) parts of the Four Vedas, as desired. From 
the Rig Veda he drew forth the words, from the 
Sama Veda the singing, from the Yajur Veda 
gesture, and from the Atharva Veda the sentiment”.’ 

The first traces of the Indian drama are 
toDDdinifaemost ancient literature of India — 
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the IRp Veda. There are at least fifteen 
hymns io the Rig Veda winch consist o! 
d»abfr»es bettveen two or three parlies. 
Sometimes oven a Rroup. such as that of the 
gods and the Maruts, taVo part in the dialo^ 
gues. A peculiar feature of these hymns is 
that they are not uied in the ritual cere* 
monies although all the other hymns of the 
Rig Veda have been used in some way or 
other. These hymns rery early attracted 
the attention of many scholars and various 
theories were started to eaplain and elucidate 
these obscure hymns. Mai Mueller* was the 
first to point out that they were very pro- 
bably recited in honour of the respective 
gods when different parties represented the 
gods who held the conversation. Bat the 
dialogue hymns of the Rig Veda are 
almost incomprcfiensibfe in the form 
in which they have come down to ns; so 
TVindlscli * in 1878, on the ground of 
similar cases in Irish literature, first threw 
out the suggestion that these dialogue hymns 
are hut the remains of a bind narrative 
literature of mixed prose and poetry, io 
which the verses alone were considered fired 
and unalterable aud thus escaped the fate 
of tffS prose portions which were fixed merely 
as regards their general contents and changed 
shape at the bands of every new rbapsooist 
and at last passed away altogether leaving 
some traces only in the later Brahmaoas. 
Pi«chel gave bis support to this theory. He 
pointed out that the rhapsodlst is generally 
called "granthika” in Sanskrit Jiferatore, 
the etymological meaning of which would be 
“tlie connector” signifying that they used to 
“connect” the verses by narratives of a 
flexible character.* Oldenberg’ too arrived at 
the same conclusion although by a different 
line of argument On the basis of a pseudo- 
vedic hymn. — the Supamadhyaya and certain 
psrttcBS of the Pah Jafaka. be constmeted 
with great skill a new and hitherto unknown 
type of literatnre of Ancient India— the 
Akhyana type, principally consisting of a 
certain number of fixed verses supplemented 
and elucidated by a prose text The verses 
are the points of elimar in the narrative and 
represent the most ancient and important 
parts of it They have been preserved io a 
fixed foira while the prose as a rule was not 
fixed and was left completely to the judg- 
ment of the- rfiapsodists; only id a few 
exceptional cases it has come down to os. 
Thus, for example, three verses which in 
emselves form the text of a Jataka tNo. 253) 


arc flbsoJufcIy incomprchcovible wilhout fheir 
necessary explanation and Rupplemenls found 
is a lest separated Srow it by a long period 
of iime— tho Vinaya Pitata, where too appears 
tho Jataka story about the Brahman and tho 
Kaga. A similar instance of prose and verse 
mixed is found in tho legend of Sunahsepa 
io the Aitarcya Brahmana (vji. 13 C). Is 
it not then natural to suppose that so many 
obscure and fragmentary hymns of tho Rig 
Veda have remained incomprehensible 
to as only because the unfixed prose portion 
belonging to them are lost and perhaps lost 
for ever ? Oldenberg even succeeded in 
making celebrated converts to bis theory 
including Pischel and Geldner* although the 
latter afterwards changed his oploiou and 
regarded tho dialogue or Samvada to be a 
6in<f of haffad^.^ But in generaf his theory 
Was not favourably received by the scholars 
and afterwards, Oldenberg himself seems to 
have lost faith in bis theory ; for. in a later 
publicatiDD be does sot press bis point and 
remains content with saying that the character 
of tbeve bymns is still undecided and that 
it would be of no use to repeat old argu- 
ments,!* though in another part of the same 
Work he again involves himself in a vain 
attempt to prove his theory. 

Leopold von Sebroeder*! energetically 
opposes Oldenberg. He does not deny that 
the Samvada hymns or the dialogues such 
as that belweeo Pnrnravas and Drvasi (Rig 
V«*da i y5), indeed — presuppose a kind of 
Saga or legend and which moreover might 
have beeo essentially the saue as the legend 
of Pururavas and IJrvasi jn the Satapatba 
Brahmana. But it is quite another thing to 
Say that the real plot of the Purnravas myth 
which IS DOW lost formed the necessary prose 
portion of this hymn as if the hymn as it is 
gives no sense at all. In his opinion this 
dialogae hy/nn as gtreo in the Htg Veda, 
inspite of its obscure portions is sufficiently 
complete in itself and a brilliant piece of 
artistic poetry ; it would be to rob it of its 
glory if it is regarded in the light of Olden- 
bei^’s Alhyana theory. Schroeder also 
points out that the Satapatba Brahmana refers 
to the verses of the Rig Teda merely as 
quotations and of the eigtbeen verses of the 
Kig Veda only five are given in the Sata- 
patba Brahmana and that they do not in any 
way give the impression that to get the whole 
legend it is necessary to combine the verses 
of the Rig Teda and the prose of the 
Satapatba Brahmana. He says that these 
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hymns are exactly of the same type as the 
dialogDcs of Kdda of the Icelandic iiteratoTe. 

The parallelism between the Jatakas and 
the dialogue hymns, on which the whole 
theory of Oldenberg is based, is impossible. 
The verses of the Jatatas are not necessarily 
dialogues except in chance cases. There is 
another consideration ; how could any 
portion of the Rig Yeda have been forgotten 
when such infinite cantion had been tahen to 
preserve these hymns in contents as well as 
text though the language of the people 
changed almost beyond recognition? Is it 
not a well known fact that the Rig Yeda of 
lour thousand years ago is the same as the 
Rig Veda of to-day ? IVas it not considered 
a sacrilege to omit oven a syllable of the 
te.xt? Hiiw could this Rig Veda have been 
thus rifled by rhapsodlsts? It cannot be 
said that the prose portions were forgotten 
even before the hvmos of the Rig Veda were 
collected into a ^mh>t.% for these legends 
are recorded in the later Brahraanas, and thus 
must have been knowu when these exegetical 
•works were composed Wo are thus compelled 
to admit that these hymos, however obscure 
and enigmatical, are complete as they are 
and that they are oot fragmeotary remains of 
pre-historic Akhvauas. 

We hare seen how Sebroeder has contested 
'the Akhyana theory of Oldeoberg, but 
unfortunately he himself has likewise failed 
in his attempt to explain the dialogue hymns 
in his own way. Obsessed with the idea 
that the dialogue hymns or any hymn having 
the slightest resemblance to a dialogue are 
full-flrdged mystery pUys, he has given him- 
self up to unbounded fancy and has expressed 
•views which though probable or at least 
imaginable cannot on any account be accepted 
in hi-tory. It is indeed very much to bo 
d.»itvhvn<»J JthRt .sjMvb /ur.wsnr ituutgh 

unerring in their judgment when criticising 
4iay body else, should always be blind to 
4heir own flaws. 

Scbri>eder sees in these Samrada hymns 
mysteries of the Yedic age and has tried to 
•establish his theory on a broad ethnological 
basis. Uo points out the close relation 
between music, daucc and drama among 
•many peoples and goes so far as to say that 
a kind of mystery play was already in 
existence even in the hoary past of the 
indo-Oermanic age. That some of the gods 
are called dancer in the Rig Veda can. in bis 
opioiOD, he explained only on the hypothesis 
that theso gods or rather the pncsts re- 


presenting them were actually seen dancing 
in the mystery plays. The tJamvada hymns 
and some of the monologue hymns then re- 
present the mystery plays of the Rig Vedic 
period, connected with the cult of that ago 
just as they are seen among some of the half 
civilized nations of the earth, particularly, 
the Mexicans. In his opinion the ancient 
Indian cult-dramas are the final result and 
not the beginning of a long series of detelop- 
m<»nts and that the modern Tatras connected 
with the Krishna- Visnu and Kudra-Siva cults, 
represent a parallei pbenomenen. >- 

Winternitz has taken an intermediate 
position ; in some of the dialogue hymos he 
sees (he ancient Akhyaoas while in others ho 
recognises some sort of cult-dramas, which 
however could claim but a very nidimeatory 
stage of development in comparison with the 
later classical ^nskrit dramas. 

Herfe) '* too has endeavoured to trace 
the origin of lodiao drama from the Rig 
Veda. In bis opinion the hymns of the Rig 
Veda were always sung and oo this hypothesis, 
in the case o! a diah'gue hymn. It would be 
impossible to differentiate between the 
Qtteraoces of two or more parties if there 
were only a single person to siog it Different 
parties therefore represeoted (he various gods 
of these diatognes and that is a great step 
towards tbo developiueut of the drama. In 
(he Suparsadhyaya he sees a full-fledged 
lodisQ mystery, fiat it is well koowo (hat 
every hymn of (be Rig Veda was oot sung 
and this is a serious flaw in the theory of 
Hertel. 

So much for the theories put forward to 
explain the nature of the dialogue hymns 
of the Rig Veda. It is simply perplexing 
how the same data could give rise to such 
diffrent theories. But whatever that may bo 
jf .IS clear Riat rjch nf ihcm Jus icen 
strained to give out mure than it could 
possibly do and thus has became ridicolous 
to some extent ia the eyes of impartial 
jadges. There is nothing which can prove 
beyond doubt that the Samvada hymns are 
the remains of ancient Akhyanas; neither 
would any body consider them to bo foll- 
fledged mystery plays when even the Indian 
tradition itself knows nothing of such cult- 
dramas in (hose ancient tunes. 

Vet at (ho same time we cannot deny 
that here wo have tho first traces of Indian 
drama and w© shall certainly not be far from 
the troth if we say with Sylvain Levi that 
it is impossible to read the majority of theso 
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dlolapuo wHfiout Imaijlnlnfr « ^ort of 

(Irutniilio Fj'cctncli'. Some Boit of drnmatic 
orl was very j>robabJy knoivti already In Ibo 
vcdic nee nnd ‘the drama”, in Iho words of 
Sclirorder, tbou^h of course rudimentary, 
“bad nlrcndy begun to exist". *• 

Tlio auxiliary arts of the theatre foo wero 
already sudlcMMitly developed in the Vcdic 
age to contributo to the lustre and glorj* of 
the drama, nio Samavodo, simple musical 
adaptation of the Ilig Veda, bears testimony 
to the great progress made by tbo Hindus, 
in musical art in those ancient times and in 
one of the most beautiful hymns of the Rig 
Veda 1, fl2. i), the Dawn is compared wHli 
tho dancing girl lyritii) sOio displays her 
graces In Atharva Veda (Xlt. I. 41) it 
IS said that "the mortals dance and sing on 
tho earth to the sound of the dnim", and 
tho feminine heart was already renoxvned 
for its partiality for those "who could sing 
and dance" (Satapatha Bratimana, lit. 3. 46)'^ 
Wo find in tbo Rig Veda the three main 
types of percussion, wind and stringed Instru* 
ments Topresooted by tho drum, tho flute 
and tho lute. 

Dialogue hymns are not found in the 
younger Vedas except once in the Aibaira 
Yedx At first sight their disappearance 
indeed seems to bo detrimental to the riew 
expressed m the preceding pages: it would 
be said that dramatic art, a national asset, 
coold not have been laid aside and forgotten 
by a people who acquired it as the result of 
an ancient culture and long literary activity; 
tho natural tendency would be rattier to 
develop it and bring it to the perfectioo of 
the classical dramas of Bhasa and Kalidasa. 
Now if the dialogue hymns represent a sort 
of rudimentary drama, why should they 
disappear from Indian literature immediately 
after the age of the Eig Veda^ Should they 
not therefore be regarded as the result of 
the whim and caprice of some of the poets 
of the Rig Veda? The answer to this ques- 
tion will be fonnd in the fact that the 
younger Vedas contain nothing that is not 
thoroughly ntnalistic in contents and appli- 
cation and we bare already seen that (be 
dialogoes were not used in the ritual 
ceremonies. The fact that they are not 
found in tho younger Vedas rather suggests 
that they were intended for purely secular 
use. That some sort of dramas were also 
known in the later Vedic age is proved beyond 
doubt by the fact that Ibe actor is meotiooed 
in the Yajur Veda. In the Vajasaneyi Sambita 


(XXX. f)of tlio IVbiloVfliur Veda xre light 
upon a i‘ass.igc uherc the Sailu'a if mentioned 
jn connection ivitb dancers and singers. In 
clasdcal literature this word signilics an 
actor ; even in the epics it is used in this 
sense. In Ramayana (ii 30 8), Sita reproaches 
Rama for having wished to gi»o her away 
to another like SuiluMn which in tho commen- 
tary i? explained by the word Jaynjha or 
"one who fives by the prostitution of his 
wife” in agreement with the great commenta- 
tor Na^’ana who also gives the same meonini^ 
to tho word in another connection. Similarly in 
Iho Vj'rataparvfl of the Mabavarafa (XVII'43), 
Draapadi is compared witli a Sailusi. a word 
whichaccording to tho commentator Nilkantha, 
signifies an actress (Natt). Tho actors were 
never held in high esteem in India and 
thero is nothing to be surprised at in tho 
serious charge brought against them by 
Sayana and Raroavarman, Ihe commentator 
of the Ramayana, However, on analogy 
with Ibe words which accompany the term 
Saitusa in tho Vojasaneya Samhita (see also 
the Taittiriya Brahmana III, 4.3) wo arrive 
at the conclnsion that even in the later 
Vedio age actors and perhaps actresses too 
were already in evidence 

A strong dramatic element is perceptible 
also io the ritoals described in the ancient 
Brahmaoas Tho ritual did not consist 
merely of tbo singing of songs and recita- 
tioos ID honour of tho gods ; it involved a 
complex round of ceremonies in some of 
which there was undoubtedly present (he 
dement of dramatic representation ; that is, 
the perfomers of the rites assumed for (be 
time being personalities other than their 
own. An interesting illustration is aTorded 
by the ceremony of buying the Soma plant, 
Tue purchaser is a Brahman and the seller 
a Sudra A lively dialogue takes place be- 
tween them accompanied by a good deal of 
price-haggling and if the seller raises too 
many dithculties, the Brahman takes posses- 
sion of the Soma by force and if the former 
presumes to resist, he is beaten with logs 
of wood and leather thongs. After some 
time they parley and come to terms with 
each other and the price too is paid for tbo 
Soma These strange proceedings can hardly 
have any real significance for the ritual 
that caj be imagined, but all the same, 
they are indispensable for the ceremony. 
Ce^inly we have not here implied a prohi- 
bittAo of the Soma trade ; it is much more 
probable that we have here a figurative 
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representation of the legend of the carrying 
away of the Soma from the Gandharras. ** 
The principal featnres of the ilahararata 
ceremony too are of unnsnal interest from this 
point of view. A Vaisva of white comp- 
lesion and a Sudra fight for a piece of 
round skin ; the Sndra is defeated and 
chased away from there with blows from 
his antagonist Afterwards a hetaera and 
a Brahmacarin appear in the scene ani use 
abusive language towards each other. How 
could these naive and vulgar proceedings 
have been admitted by the ancient austere, 
Risis into their sacred sacrifices ? Assuredly, 
these were not their own invention. Where 
did they come from ? Hillehrandt was 
certainly right in his remari: that the whole 
ceremony gives the impnssionof a popular 
festiraJ. To the ioliaence of popular 

amusements therefore we will have to attri- 
bute the origin of these peculiar features of 
the holy sacrifices of ancient India and 
necessarily wo will have to admit that 
there was a sort of dramatic representation 
in vogue in the popular amnsemeots of the 
age. The first beginnings of the real Indian 
drama are preceived in these ceremonies. We 
have in them imitations of popular plays. 
The same la the case with the hetaera and 
the Brahmacarin— these two figures too were 
directly taken from popular dramatic represen- 
tations. In this vile-tongued Brahmacarin 
we see the later VidusaVa (reviler) in embryo 
a const.'iat figure in the classical sao«L'rit 
dramas. In all the dramas of the classic.nl, 
period, the VidusaVa invariably appears e\- 
cepting in those which owe their subject 
matter to the main plot of the great epics, 
the only exception in this field being the 
Malatimadhava of Bhavabhnti. Even in 
the drama of the austere monk Asvaghosa 
the Vtdu^aka has been iotrodaced though 
he is strangely out of place there. This 
shows that even about the beginning of the 
Christian era, the Sanskrit drama bad bad a 
long career before it and had already becomo 
stereotyped, so much so, that no one could 
eliminate from his drama one of the standard 
figures even if ho wished it In the standard 
worts on dramatargy, the Vidasata is re- 
garded as the actor par excel!' nee, inasmuch 
as, like the hero and the heroine, he too is 
guaided by a special deity, the sacred syllable 
Om. Macdonnell has remarked that the 
jester usually plays a prominent part while 
the hero and the heroine are often in the 
depths of despair. From all these facta 


we are tempted to the conclusion that the 
figure of the VidusaVa and also that of the 
quarreling maid, who conjointly are responsible 
for the humourous element in the dramas, 
were directly borrowed from the popular 
dramatic representations in vogue in India 
from the very earliest times as we have 
already seen and Indian drama owes its 
origin chiefly to the popular mimes ; for wo 
cao very well imagine the VidusaVa enjoying 
a very prominent place in (he folV-pIays, but 
in the classical dramas, in the ordinary 
course of things, he could have claimed but 
a sabordinate position instead of his high 
importance as representing the typical actor. 

Hillehrandt ** has pointed ont a number 
of pariiculars which decisively prove that 
the principal source of origin of the Indian 
draina mast hare beea euek « popular oiime; 
tbo coQvers.ation betweea the stage-director 
and the actress at the beginning of the 
dramas . the use of different languages ; the 
mixturu of prose and chansons ; the close 
relation with dance aod music ; the plainness 
of the stage and the retention of the Vidusaba 
in the dramas. 

These popular plays consisted chiefly 
of dance, song aod musia According to 
tho Raositaki Brahmana \XX1X 5) the art 
(silpa) is made up of dance (nritya , song 
(gi^) and music (vadita) , but n Saatnka 
or a person belonging to any one of tho 
three higher castes who had completed his 
course of edocatioo. could not praotiso these 
arts — at the most only songs. These arts 
therefore had a stamp of vulgarity on them 
in the eyes of Indians. 

Dance song and instrumental music again 
are called the chief constituents of (he 
drama and it may be safely assumed that 
the drama was developed out of these arts, 

In this connection it should be noticed that 
the words generally used to denote actor, 
drama and the dramatic art, tt/i/n, nalaka 
aod Kfitga, are all derived from tJie root 
nrit, to dance According to Grosso, the 
drama is directly developed out of the dance; 
'‘the song becomes drama as soon as it Is 
accompanied by mimic gestures and the 
dance becomes drama as soon as it is accom- 
panied by words.” It should be considered 
that tho technical terms of tho dramatic art 
are not derived from Sanskrit the holy Ian- 
guage of the llindas . but from popular 
dialects. Even the word Xata is of Prakrit 
origin. Now if wo compare with this the 
rule laid down by Faraskara. that no Bnstaka 
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filiojild indnlRO in (InnclnR.sinRinEr or music. we 
conip to till' c<itcht»>i(in Ibat feme tort of 
llipatro was in ^•xi^tl'ncc in llip M-ry oaril- 
pst timea wliicJi was rcsfrictf'd only to 
tlic common and fii](;nr iicojilo and in 
whirli duncinjr played a \pry iniporlant part. 

Keith liowen-rhas uniorinnately cxpr«5^ed 
qnitu a dilTercnt opinion about tbo origin of 
Indian drama ; in Ids ojiinion relic'ion is tbo 
ultiinnto tourco of tlio oripin of Indian drama 
or rather, Iho Tegetalion ritual. “It is diffi- 
cult not to teo in tlie Kam'ovodlia (tefmod 
to in tbo Mahabhasyu of Putanjali), the death 
of Kamsa at the hands of Krisna, the rcllnod 
Tcrrion of an older tegetatfon ritual in 
which tho rcprc*entatiro of the ont-wom 
Spirit of TpRetuffon is destroyed". The fdea 
receives material support from tho fact that 
in some manu'-cripta of the Ifahabhasyo. Iho 
followers of Krisna are said to have painted 
their faces red while those of Kam-a o«ed 
black paint ; “tho red of Krisoa’s followirg 
theo proclaims him as the genius of anromer 
who overcomes the darkness of the winter*’.** 
The coolest js ofleo presented as one between 
summer and winter and wo have seen in the 
Mahavrata what is probably a primitive form 
of this contest, the while Vaisyn fights with 
the black Sudra for the sun and attains 
poascssioii of its symbolical form, the round 
skin Now all this is very ingenious no 
doubt, but what Keith himself has said about 
the fanciful theories of another may with 
equal force be applied to him; the llahavrata 
or the Karasavadba “suggests uotbing of tho 
kind to average intelhgenco’’ 

For the religious origin of the drama 
Keith depends solely upon the Mahavrata 
ceremony; all the other arguiuenls be has 
forwarded serve merely to prove that the 
cults of En«na and Kama exercised some 
degree of influence on the development of 
Indian Draroa but they have nothing to do 
with the origin. Now can the Mahavrata he 
constdeied a ritual ceremony proper? In 
other words, did the aucient Risis lovent or 
willingly conrent to the vulgar practices, 
such as the fight for a skin aud the ludeco- 
roDS scene between a hclaera and a stndeot, 
as essential features of a religious ceremony? 
Certainly not, we should expect things of 
quite a different character fiom such high 
quarters The solution of the problem of 
course lies iu what HiHebrandC says about 
the Mahavrata ceremony ; it is a popular 
festival. Uousuai popularity, admitted by- 
Keith himself, earned for it — religious sanction 


and gradually it was even transformed into 
a religious ceremony containing all the 
featarcH of a popular fe-tival It is start- 
lingly presumptuous to snv tfiat it was in a 
religious festival tiiat Krisna apiteared as 
slaying Kamsa. ** Nothing of the kind is 
hint(*d at in tho Mahabhasya; wo may rather 
assumo from llio general ewnteuts that 
Patanjali had some sort of popular represen- 
tation in view. If Krisua the slayer of 
Kamsahappens to bo a god, wo cannot on that 
account ascribe a religious origin to the 
drama representing this episode fn the life of 
Krisna. If indeed, it is ncce-sary to give 
any explanation as to why this theme to 
particular should be taken up by a drama, 
we may eay that the dramatist m doing so 
is but obeying the law of Bharata, — he takes 
(he material for his drama fnim tho epic 
story. Ifoir can it be urged then that the 
drama owes Ks origin to religion? Fveo in 
tho case of the Kig Veda we have seen 
that Iho dialogoo hymns, the nearest ap- 
proach to a drama, were of a secular charac- 
ter. A secular ongio therefore must be 
sought for tlio draioas. in other words we 
will have to admit that tho drama rose out 
of popular mimes. 

Later, we have iostauces of dancing end 
music being regarded as necessary for some 
of tho eaered sacrifices. Id the Katya- 
yauasraotasutra (21. S 111 dancing and 
singing are prescribed for the Pitnnivdlia and 
dances were necessary forthe dtiratra and the 
Sattrayana It was perhaps for this reason 
that— Nafa'otras were necessary even before 
the age of Paoini Keith seci in the Natasutras 
text boots for pantumimes ; hut is it possible 
that Panini should take notice of text-books 
on vulgar pantomiine in bis grammar for 
the Sistas and that these works should be 
written lu Sanskrit ? It is far better to give 
the word Nata. its traditional meaning the 
the actor, and to recognise in them with 
Sylvain Levi who connects these Natasutras 
with the Bharatiya Katyasastra, »® the Erst 
fruits of thelabonrsof aoeieot Indian dramatic 
theoreticians ^ Already in the age of Patacjali 
we see that Natas are no Jongt-r pantoraimev 
pure and simple—theyalso sing, and probably 
this state of things prevailed also in the 
time of Panini. Actresses too were perhaps 
known to Panini, for the word Nati occurs in 
S^na gauradi (Panini IV. 1. 41). The main 
priDCiples of these Natasutras mentioned by 
Panioi are most probably preserved in the 
standard works on dr.-imaturgy such as tho 
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Bharatiya Natyasastra. for this ' is precisely 
what has happened iu the case of erery 
■^cieDce studied by the Hindus 

Sten Konow places Asvaghosa ja the 
second century A. D. and makes the astound- 
ing remark that there is no reason why 
Indian drama should be older than tins poet 
by more than a century, though himsel/ 
he admits that in the time of Asvaghosa 
Indian drama was fully developed in every 
detail. Why the number of dramatic authors 
before Asvaghosa “need not hare been very 
groaf^-i is quite incomprehensible If we are 
to believe in the legend recorded in the 
Avadanasataka, which was translated into 
Chinese already in the third century A. Dn a 
Bauddha Nataka was played by actors from 
the Deccan before the King of Sohbavati and 
it is said that a Deccanese actor represented 
the life of the Buddha before Kmg 
Bimbisara We have already seen that 
some sort of actors were already in evidence 
oven in the hoary past when the mantras of 
the Tajorveda were assuming a fixed form 
Cleat evidence of culSdramas in imitation 
of popular mimes is found lu the ritual 
literatnre ITfinuals for actors were known 
even in the days of Paoini (5th Century 
B. 0. ) and the great epics too furnish us 
abundaut materials to prove the exis- 
tence of drama proper. The Not.i is men- 
tioned id Mahabhatata (XIV. 70 « and XII 

no 21) and in theHarivamsa. a supplement 
to the MaUabharata. we are fold of a drama 
framed out of the Ramayaus legend Wehcr*‘ 
has pointed out, in connection with his 
translation of the Vajrasuci of Asvaghosa 
that the latter refers to the Hanvamsa. Now. 
if we could be sure that the V«/rasnci is 
really a work of Asragho%.a, we get a very 
ancient date for the Ilarivamsa Nata. 
Nartaka and Samaja are mentioned in 
Ramayana (II. G? 15) where by the woid 
S-smaji certainly the well known popular 
festivals arc meant in winch all sorts of 
popular amusements took place. If wc can 
believe the commentator, the word I't/amismta 
occurring in Rnin.iyan,a (II. I 23), signiBes 
nothing but the drama of muved Sanskrit and 
I’rakrit. In the JInhabhasya of Patanjali, we 
have undeniable evidence of actual dramas 
based on epic .stories being played by prof^ 
sional actors. Three modes of representation 
are mentioned in Mahabhasya lIII. 2. fll), 
rirstlj', the represenhition by the Saabbilas 
or Sobhanikas who caused the binding of 
Uali” and “caused Kainsa to be killed” ; 
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their representation was ‘pratyaksam'. This 
can only signify that the Saubhikas themselves 
performed the manual acts of killing Jvamsa 
and binding Bali in order the better to 
illustrate the whole story to the audience, 
m which case of course one of them assumed 
the role of Kamsa aud the other of 
Krisna, liia sl.iyer Keith has raised 
doubts as to whether they at all used speech 
in their performance , but keeping the fact 
in view that their primary intention was to 
demonstrate to the audience bj' manual acts 
the epic story in question, it becomes appa- 
rent that the speech or rather the dialogue 
was absolutely necessary for them, without 
which their performance would be reduced 
to a mere wrestling feat which can hardly beof 
any help to understand the epic stoi;>' 
Besides, no dumb show is known in India 
excepting of course the puppet play; but, as 
ne shall 8000 see. even these puppets were 
contrived fo speak* by on ingenious method. 
Here then we have the instance of actors 
who assumed tho roles of the persons dguriag 
in (be dramatic piece and doubtless used 
speech too in their peformauce Is this not 
a genuine Indian theatre ? But Keith again 
raises tho objection that tho word Saubhika 
IS not generally nsed to denote an actot. 
Indeed the word is rarely used but at least 
one other insfanco may be pointed out where 
it has actually been used m the same sense. 
The word fcnosoMiIa apppeats in a Mathuro 
luscriptioo and Lueders himself, who in his 
paper on the '^aubbikas has tried his best to 
prove that they were anj thing but actors and 
has caused a great deal of confusion by 
insisting on an etymological luterprefatioa of 
(he passage in tJie Mahabhasya, has admitted 
(hat it should be tranAated by “cave-actress”^^. 
Now “Sobhika " is of course tiie Prakrit form 
of “SaubfaiLi. the feminine form of 
“.''aobhita ” 

Another kind of representation mentioned 
b\ Patanjah is by means of painting®, a fine 
illustration of which is certainly afforded by 
the well known scene in the .Mudraraksav.i 
(Act I) Canakya's «py went about from honse 
to house with a painting of the god Yaraa, 
singing songs at (he ^.ime time, doubtless 
about some legend connected wjfJi the god 
Yaraa in the second act of the Duf-avakya 
of Bhasa vanouo intore'tmg scenes ate 
pre*«entcd. which according to Konow, were 
exhibited by means of some sort of ph.idow- 
pictnres 

The third kind of representation was 
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and this very ■well agrees with the statement 
made in the Mahabharata tliat the puppets 
were sitlraprofn 

Sfiantar Pjinduratig Fandit arrived at the 
reasonable conclusion that perforoiance by 
puppets and paper figures must have preced- 
ed those by human beiugs on the basis of 
the term Sutradharu or the thread-holder, 
which iu Sanskrit signifies the stage-director*® 
Pischel is of opinion that "the puppet-play 
is probably everywhere the roost ancient 
form of dramatic representation Without 
doubt it is Ibe case in India’’. *' He also 
think? that the Vidusaka too was a standard 
characater in the puppet-plays, allbengh 
according to Sten Konow he originallv be- 
longed to the popular mime. Killebrandt 
advocated the very opposite theory he Ibioks 
that the puppet play presupposes an older 
drama. *5 Just ns the drama is the imitation 
of actual life, so the puppet-play is the 
imitation of drama on a smaller scale 
IIouevcT Sten Kouow is %ery piobably right 
in hfs coDjectuie that the puppet-play is 
doieloped out of playing with puppets 
which on tbeir turn are but iniifatjons of 
actual life *9 of which we sliali all be con- 
vinced if we lemeraber the fondness of 
playing with dolls in children of every 
nattoaalify. Puppets are called piitrda, 
pnUalr, pi(f(alila, duhttiila, in Saostrit. alt 
of which have the same uieaDing— little 
daughter and this fact too goes to corroborate 
the theory of Sten Konow and testifies to 
the great popularity of the puppet-play. It 
is quite possible tbat the pnppet-play con- 
tributed in some degree to the development 
of Ibe dr.iro.i bnt there is nothing to show 
that it had anything to do with tbe origin 
thereof. The peculiar term Sutradhara which 
in Sanscrit signifies the stage-director might 
have been borrowed from the stago-laoguagc 
of tbo puppet-plaver', who, as we have seen, 
were truly "holders of thre.ad”, inasmocb as 
they had to manipulate puppets by means of 
a thread and the shage-director of a theatre 
is not known to have to do anything with 
it. Bnt the new loterpretatiou suggested by 
Keith and Hillebrandt is quite satisfactory; 
tho theory recognises the Sutradluara clearly 
ns the man who lays out tho temporary 
Vday-Iiouso needed for tho exhibition, and 
this scn«e pa«scs C3«ily over into that of 
director Tliii« the whole thing remains 
doubtful and no conclusion can bp drawn. 

In many couatrio*. such as Greece and 
Mexico, the origin of the drama is closely 


connected with phallic dances. Tho same 
Was the case in India too in the opinion of 
Schroeder, for tho Gandharvas and 
Apsarases are a sort of pb.aliic and erotic 
deities and they ore closely connected with 
the origin of Indian drama according to 
Indian tradition That the authors of the 
ancient ritual texts have recorded nothing 
about phallic dances, is to be expl.iincd by 
the fact that tbe priestly singers and authors did 
not admit any erotic gods and demons into 
Ibeir rituals. But we hare alre.ady seen that 
there is much in the ritual texts tliat is 
low and vulgar, even prejndicinl to tho 
sense of moiahty of the holy Risls. How- 
ever, tlu» soil of reasoning is of a highly 
speculative character and iio conclusion may 
be aifired at la this way; so, the sooner we 
fate Je.xre of it tbe better From a similar 
motive we should also refrain from investigat- 
ing 10 detail the fantastic theory, started by 
Ridgeway that the drama owes its origin to 
representations held id honour ot the dead. 
His researches are of profound interest for 
Indian etbuology but tho origin of ludian 
Drama is by no menos determined by 
them 

Some schol.'irs bare followed quite a 
different hno of research to trace the origin 
of Indian drama. In their opinion, (ho Greek 
loflueoce is tbe primary c.iuso of the origin 
of Indian drama. Numerous petty Creek 
piiDces held their Kingdoms on the borders 
of India and it may be safely assumed that 
they had tbeir theatres on the banks 
of the Indus for (heir amnsemcDt It i« 
qmto probable that many Indians san 
and admired their tbealnc.xl performances 
and longed to have their own thoatro and by 
and by they built one for themselves nod a 
drama too on lines suggested by (ho Greek? 
Bat we have already seen that Indian Dranja 
bad began to exist long before tbe violcot 
tornado of Macedonian invasion disturbed 
tho border countries ot the Indian continent. 

Weber ** was the first to suggest the 
theory of Creek iuflacnco in his charactens- 
t;c guarded manner. Wiadiscb, lu tact, was 
the real upholder of this theory and adduced 
elahorato evidences in its support. I’lschcl 
and Jacobi however adopted the directly 
opposite view of (he question and f/jvi ox- 
amiacd fcis arguments in detail and proved 
tbat tho conclusion drawn by Lira is bv no 
means ioovilablo and iTTcsi'tiblc and th.it 
they may be construed to support adiCertnt 
theory. Wmdisch chiefly depends upon (he 
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Miicchakatikii ho roiiKly held lo !.c 

t!io oldc;! Indian drama. “ . 

Tlio urcument« forwarded in support ol 
tins theoiy. •‘iich as tlio division tho drani'i 
into acts, tlicir '■ubdivision info fccncs. 
various modes ol ‘pcecli {loud, aside, to one- 
self etc), tho ii'e of the prolociio etc. arc all 
of (juite n supeificinl rliarncfer. All these 
fe.sfnrcs of tlio classical drama could scry 
well have been developed independently «nu 
no foreign intluenco wouhl_ be !»cecssaty* to 
evplain their existence, and K’onow has r>pht- 
ly observed that tho firecian drama and that 
of India arc .absolutely difTcrent in character.” 
The exterior form too of tho Ranskrit 
diama with the various I’rnkrit dialects usod 
in it IS unique Hrcek dram i has no parallel 
phenomenon to show Windisch. obsessed 
with the idea that c\crv feature of the 
Indian drama has its counterpart in the 
(treck drann. cocs so fai*ns to -.ay that the 
Vidusakn is hut tlie inntaticm of the confiden- 
tinl sh\o of tho <'reck drama He forpets 
that the \ idu'^aka i* alwavs a ilrahmama by 
caste aud that a ilrahmana can never bo a 
slave The mask and the huskiu, peculiar 
features of tho <-rock theatre, aic not known 
in India. Tlio favourite arpument in favour 
of tho Greek oripin of Indian drama is that 
tho curtain of tho Indian theatre is Mllcd 
Yavanika which mean- ‘Giccian cloth . but 
whether tho Greeks them<clves knew the 
uso of the curtail! on tho sto/e is not yet 
settled iloreovei. Rten Kunow has aptly 
remarked that if indeed the whole dramatic 
art was borrowed from the itreeks. is it not 
stranpe that the Indian woid for the curtain 
aloDo should bear an etv mol^pical lestimoov 
to tho f.acf'''’ 

The theory of llermaun Reich that ladiaD 
drama owes its onpin to the classical mimes 
of Greece, becomes prima facio unteDablc 
inasmuch as he too h.as taken the 
Mricchakatika to be tlic oldest and typical 
Indian drama aud Ins whole theory is ba'cd 
upon this wronp assumption He has pointed 
out that like the Indian thc.itre. the classical 
mimes too knew nothinp of the mask and 
tho buskin, that in both, the number of 
actors was very larpo and various languages 
were used and th.nt some of the stand-ard 
characters in o.-ich of them bear .a great 
resemblance to one another But indeed if 
the mime is the source of origin of Indi.m 
drama why should wc have lo go to Greece 
lor a mirao? Have wo not mimes in India 
itself from very e.arly time*,— early enough 


to exclude flic povsibilUy of Greek inlluoiicc 
upon them. .^tcn Konow has rightly 
obserred that Oreck influcncoop Indian drama 
may bo considered probable only if it 
appears to be .absolutely neces'ary in order 
to explain the Indi-an drama, which is by 
no means the case '* Lakly. Keith has with 
impartial iiidgmctil dealt with the que‘-tIon 
of Greek influence and iie too has arrived at 
the conclusion tliat borrowing from Greek 
drama does not sali«f.v all the conditions 
nccO'Sary for the rise and development of 
Indian drama Hut wc will to hare to admit 
with Keith and Oldonborg tho possibility of 
Greek drama or mime, ns played at the Court 
uf (ircek prince®, having aided . in the 
development of Indian drama as vugge-lod by 
Weber ‘•o long ago 

An Indian theatre of the tliirJ century 
H C lias ftctnally been discovered in the 
'^it.abcnga cave on tliO Hamgarh Hill "where 
poetry was rtcited, love '•onps were sung .and 
theatnc.al performance^ acted’ Hloeh has 
fonnd in it unmistakable traces of Greek 
oripin. but it has been proved that it® 
-imiharitv to the Greek threatre i« nominal 
and in no way convincing 

I.evi «' IS responsible for a novel theory 
.ibout the time and land of origin of Indian 
drama He pointed out that some of the 
titles ascribed to Kings and princes by 
dramatic theoretJCians appear in tho insenp- 
tions of the Western Keatrapas as royal 
epithets The author could not have invented 
such titles as Sininni for the king and the 
crown prince, hhntlmnuOha for a prince etc.; 
ho must have taken them from the actual 
st.ate of things The dramatic forms which 
gathered and perpetuated these appellations 
must therefore have been established at the 
time when these appellations themselves were 
ID force in official etiquette it must therefore 
have been in the time and at the Court of 
tlie Ksatrapas that the vocabulary, the teclini- 
ijne tbe first examples of the Sanskrit drama 
and ever>t!iing connected with it were 
established 

It IS indeed preposterous to think that 
the drama which in a na'cent state was al- 
ready m existence even in the days of tbe 
Rig Ycdn, iu the opinion of Levi himself, 
should have to wait for tho Scythian baibarian« 
to give it the final impetus to materialise 
into the great classical dramas of India. 
True, the earliest elaborate Saii'krit. 
inscriptiou is that of a Ksatrapa monarch : 
but it IS too much to theori«e upon this 
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datiHii like Lou that “the Sanskrit thoatcc 
must have been constituted at that epoch 
Trbca Sanskrit secularised was not yet rol- 
garised, under tho auspices of these Ksatra- 
pas.”!^- It would seem that the Scythians liaJ 
to discover and revive the Sanskrit langoagc, 
as if if had fallen into disuetndo before them 
But it is known tliat Sanskrit aho appears 
in tho inscription of Lsabhadata and the 
newly discovered Sanskrit inscription of (he 
Sunga period testifies to the irresistible fas- 
cination exerci'cd by the Sanskrit langnafcc 
which induced tho followers of the Bnddha 
to translate their scriptures into Sanskrit 
even in his life time and this intention 
uould certainly ha\c been realised had it 
not been for an express decree of the Buddha 
prohibitingit*^ But eien his prohibition could 
not prevent the first Sanskrit drama known to 
us, coming from the hands of n Buddhist Monk 
--Asvaghosa. That Brakrit had become for 
a time tho general language of fbe insciip- 
tiQus 13 most probably due to the mttueoce 
of Asoka the great innovator, who was the 
first king to bare his decrees loscnbed on 
stone and that in Prakrit in obedience (u 
the command of tho Buddha Indeed the 
whole theory of Lovi is based on very in- 
secure grounds Keith h.is proved that the 
supposed agreement in (ho use of techmeal 
terms is more imaginary than real and tb© 
lack of accord is complete aod couvincing 
It is so striking that Keith conclodes from 
it that the drama could not have onginatcd 
under the Western Ksatrapa®, of CTjjaymi , 
in that case the use of technical ieriiis eoold 
not have been so flagrantly out of harmony 
with the official language. Chronologically 
too Lens theory becomes unteuable, because 
Asvagbosa, who himself was pieceded by 
numerous dramatic authors, wrote his dramas 
in the first century A. D whereas tho 
earliest Sanskrit inscription of a Ksatrapa 
monarch dates from the second ceutury A. D. 
Levi's theory is in part based on a passage 
of the Bharatiya Katyasastra wbich is so 
currupt, that it could be made to yield any 
consistent meaning only with the help of 
parallel passages in two other works of 
widely different age. His theory Iherefoie 
cannot in any way be used to explain the 
origin of Indiaa drama. 

The land in which tho Indian drama vras 
first framed, is, according to Levi, 3(alava, 
the Kingdom of the Western Ksaptiapas 
“The three great literary Pr-akrits, Sanraseni, 
‘Magadhi, and Maharastri, radiate like a fan 


round Ujjayini, the c.ipital of Jlalava”.’^*^ 
But we will have to consider that the 
Slaharastri is not used in tbo oldest dramas'’^ 
and the language of the ladies of position is 
tho Sauraseni from which Lassen has con- 
cluded (hat the land of the Surasenas is the 
land of origin of Indian drama Sauraseni 
in fact appears throughout as the normal 
proso of the dramas and no other dialect 
cveo in theory vies with it in importance.*^ 
The Vidnsaka used ptacya or an eastern 
diatect which according to Keith and Konow^^ 
IS hut another name of the Sauraseni 
dialect Indeed no reliance c.iQ be placed 
on the use of so many diiYerent dialects in 
the drama, it has nothing to do with the 
actual state of things in any period of 
Indian histoiy It should bo attributed to 
lilorary purposes r.ither than to any attempt 
to imitate the speecli of the day. On the 
whole, for the present at least, we must re- 
main satisfied with Lassen’s theory that 
buraseua was the laud of origin of Indian 
drama and not Jlalava as declared by Sylvnin 
Lew 

But SyhaiD Lew is certainly right in 
his statement that the first Indian drama was 
written iii Praknt nod not Sanskrit This 
agrees very ivell with the secular origin of 
the Indian drama and indeed this is the 
only possible hypothesis on which tho use 
of Prakrit dialects in the •‘Sanskrit dr.ama can 
be explained. 

"Tbc hypolUesis which would attempt to justifv 
this sioguiatity as an exact reproduction and 
voluntary imitation of the social condition, would 
bo in contradiction to the essential Remus of Hindu 
art ID all its oiaaifestatioas Besides, it is suJhcient 
toobseive to do away with the supposition, that 
ID all other kinds of literature, unity of lansasse 
IS the absolute rule in tlie tales as in the learned 
epics, Kings, Valets, Brahtnanas, P.m’as speak Ihe 
same language '* * 

Why should then lu drama alone be 
allowed so many different dialects ^ It must 
be admitted that drama originaify was not 
in the bands of the Br.ihmaDas They got 
hold of the epic literature at an early date 
and by supeiuuposing upon it a he-ivy mass 
of philosophical and tlieological matter, 
obliterated every sign of its ever having 
been of a popular char.xcter , there is no 
reason why they would not bare done the 
Same with the drama too if they had it in 
their power. If the first Indian dramas were^ 
written in Siiaskrit, as Keith suggests, and”^ 
that too of course by the le.arned llrahmans, 
would these .aristocratic philosophers, so 
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A PHEPAOE TO THE HINDO OATEGOKIES OF 
LXTEKNATTONAL LAW 

Bt BEXOY ICUStAR SARKAR 


SfCTlOX 3. 

I'sTKU'tvtio't^L Relvuons a\d Ixtebn \tio\ u. 

Lvw tv liiNDC I\PH 

The Vresfern precedent has ipdicafed 
that it Is not enough to bo convinced of the 
existence of international lelation®. foreign 
policy, diplomacy, ninpa transactions etc. 
The existence of international ranst 

have to be demonstrated independently, item 
by item and epoch by epoch, so far as the 
pre- Westphalian world is concerned. And 
this is tho task to which research scholars 
have been addressing themselves in England, 
France, Italy, and especially in GertD.my 

If the claims of even Greece and Rome 
ns makers of international law conttono to 
bo open questions, or at any rate, not recog- 


nized as settled facts or first postulates, 
where does ancient and medieval India 
stund ? Research la this field can hardly 
be said to have begun in right earnest 

(o) r»bUc aud Prtiaie Inffrnational 
Relations 

The problem is two-fold In the first 
place, it will have to be proved that there 
were international icintions among the 
peoples of tho Hindu states. Such relafions 
bare a double character ; (1) private .nad 
(2) public. 

The public international relations cous- 
lifnfe tliat system of intercourse which the' 
states as sovereign bodies enter into with 
one another. Every war and every peace- 
treaty belong naturally to this system. 
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Equality betT7cen aliens and citixens was 
established in France by tho Revolution. In 
other words, Europe passed through a period 
of lengthy “dark ages” before the spirit and 
letter of the Roman jus gentiion reappeared 
in legal institutioos. 

As in other fields, in the domain of pri- 
vate international law* also, indology has 
made no serious attempts to advance Its own 
claims to recognition in tho world of science. 
But one instance of a positive character may 
bo cited at once. 

If ilegasthenes’s statements are to be 
tmsted, the city, fathers of Patalipntra may 
be taken to have functioned as the supervisors 
of aliens' property, should it have been 
necessary. In case of the death of ioreigp 
residents their property was remitted to their 
relatives at home. 

There is no room here for a description 
of tho private international law of the Hindns. 
It is enough that wo have suggested the need 
for research in this region. 


(c) Studies in ilte PubUe lutemathnnl Law 
of the Ilindus 

The second branch of international law 
is pnblic. Whenever people talk of inter- 
national law they generally mean this branch. 
But, as has been remarked above, it is tfae 
private interuational law which affects the 
life and well-being of men and women in 
modern times almost as seriously as the 
ordinary laws of the land For all practical 
purposes, the citizens of a country may rest 
indifferent to the “pnblic” international law. 
It acquires a more or less dramatic import- 
ance chiefly ou occasions of war, and of 
course, then it may involvo serious conse- 
quences for nations en masse. 

TThat, now, about the public international 
law of the Hindus ? Certainly in point of 


* In the section on fYeTnaenrecht Qaw relatmg 
to strangers or foreigners) which msy K taken to 
be equivalent to drott tnlemational priiy. ilnller- 
Jochtnas discnsses the rotes of 3IaBu (ill, 72.9i, 
99, 10.1. 106. 110) in regard to. guests. hospitaHty 
etc. The anthor is evidently in the wrong. The 
laws of guests cannot be described as forming jort 
of Private jotenjatioml law. 

Ue is likewise m error when he believes that 
there was no commerce between different parts. of 
India Or that there was no mercantile commnDity 
(MandeUstand) among Uie IIiEdns. 

The romantic description of India, as poefwAea 
Land," again, he has imbibed from bis guni Hegel. 
All those persons who have Hegel for their .guide 
are sure to be misled in regard to the objective 
realities of life and society. 
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Chronology it belongs to the pre-IVestphalian 
st^s. And modern scholarship has a right 
to be sceptical abont its eristence until it 
Can be demonstrated inch by inch, as in the 
Case of Greek and Roman laws by the 
'iTestern scholars of the last half-ceotuiT- 

The work that has been accomplished np 
till now in Hindu international law and 
alliod fields may here be briefly reviewed. 

The oldest publicatioii in this line seems 
to be Jfneller-Jochraas's Oeschichie des 
Fbe/lcrrecAf^ itn Altertim (Leipzig. 1848). 
The chapter on India is based exclusively on 
Jfanu Santkila (Vlljl The relevant passages 
have been topically arranged according to the 
snbject-matter of a "modem*’ text-book of 
Interoatiooal law. But what is the evidence 
that tho iajuDctions of ilsna constituted the 
positive law or custom of (he country ? The 
qnestion remains open as to when and 
where, if at all, these ideals or suggestions of 
Afaiiu Sarnhita were enacted as statutes and 
observed as such by the states in their peace 
and war relations with one anoUier. 

For the next work on the subject the 
world of science has bad to wait about seven 
decades. Jo Pramatha Nath Baoen’ea’s 
Public Administration in Ancient India 
(Londou, 1917) there is a chapter on these 
topics. The anthor has proceeded to the 
work oot so mneh from the standpoint of 
totemational law as of international relations. 
His sources of information, moreover, are 
as promiscuous for this chapter as for the 
others in the boot. That is, he does not 
distinguish between the strictly historical 
anthontics and the epics, >}itisasfras,d/iarma- 
sastras. etc. Tfe have not been furnished 
with any cine by which to disentangle the 
pound of fact from the too of fiction. 

The same methodology of confnsion 
between institnbons and theories or actualities 
and pious wishes pervades the articles of 
L. T. Tisvanath in the Modern Revmc 
(Calcutta) for Apnl-Noremher. 191S. Bat all 
the same the pnblication is valnable. In the 
Gist place, the amount of data collected frona 
Various sources is large. Secondly, tho work 
is nearly all-comprehensive Finally, there 
is aa att^empt to master (be relevant m.sterial 
and group it in the framework of legal 
categories. 

Narendra Nath Law’s Inter-State 
Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1920) 
belongs to an altogether different branch of 
the subject In the first place, the work is.- 
based exclusively on Rantilya. Secondly*"' 
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Now, positire international law and 
custora belong to the group of objective 
realities. If the achievements of the Hindu 
states in this domain are to be demonstrated 
at all, it ciio be done solely on the strengtii 
of evidences more or less similar to those on 
which the story of Greek and Roman 
acbierernents is based. 

And it is just hero that the difficulty 
lies. The European antiquities are founded 
mostly on contemporary history, whereas 
contemporary history is conspicuous by its 
absence in ancient India. 

Take the instance of Roman law. The 
earliest institutions of Roman Jniispnidence 
known as the XII Tables, are now almost 
universally accepted as the “authentic” 
products of tho fifth century B. 0. more 
precisely 450 B. C. For about a century 
after this date there is no contemporary 
history in Greek or Latin to testify to the 
changes in constitution and law under the 
Roman republic. 

But from about 350 B. C. every epoch io 
Romas history is famished with the biston* 
cal documents prepared virtually by eye- 
witnesses. The great historians like Caesar,. 
Livy, Pliny, Diodorus, etc. flourished ronod 
about the beginuings of Christian era. And 
sofarasthe “codes” of “public" and “private” 
laws ate concerned, the epoch from Hadtiau 
to Diocletian and thence to Justioiaa (c 550 
A. C.) witnessed a series of legal publications, 
original and commentorial, the like of which 
is almost unparalleled even in modern times. 
Besides, most of the compilations were pre- 
pared under imperial orders. 

The legal and constitiitiona] developments 
in Rome for a thousand years from the 
Ticelre Tables to the InstilHies of dosttniao 
have all been written down by contemporaries 
with dates and. names ot the consuls or 
emperors. A modern scholar has only to 
translate those documents and say: 

“Sach and such a Jaw was enacted in 
or by the Roman Emperor at such and such a 
place in such and such a year with the foIIowjDg 
objects.” 

There is hardly any suspicion possibleaboot 
the positive character of those laws. When 
however, the writings of a Oaius or Dlpiao 
com© in for examination, one knows exactly 
which portion is the positive code of the Empire 
and which portion constitutes the inter- 
pretation, commentary or legal philosophy of 
the individual jnrist. It is on such 


fooudatioasthatthe modern history of Roman 
law hM been buil' up. 

The Romans used to write poetry, drama, 
stories, books on rhetoric, grammar, stoicism 
and what not. But these treatises can 
almost be safely ignored by a modern scholar, 
while investigating the political and legal 
history of Rome. The corpus of solid 
historical literature itself is vast enough and 
quite comprehensive. If at all. the remaining 
mass of literary material is exploited in a 
very subsidiary manner. 

But so far as ancient India is concerned 
it is just these poems, and stories, gramma- 
tical and rhetorical books, philosophical and 
metaphysical treatises that we bave as the 
main evidences for Hindu developments in 
economic, political, legal and other aspects of 
social Iifa How cao Indologists be justified 
ID assigning the same realistic value to these 
documents as to the genuine historical 
literature of the Romans? It is time that 
we be determined to make an end ,of this 
arbitrary incongruity. As long as Indian 
antiquities fail to deliver genuine historical 
literature, we must have to deny the right of 
reasonable history to the data culled from 
so-called “literary evidences." 

Where, then, are the evidences for positive 
jotersatienal law and custom in Eiudu India 
to be songbt? Chiefly in the inscriptions 
(and coins). One need naturally be cautious 
of possible forgeries in these monuments. 
But. for the present, one cannot think of 
more solid and contemporary proofs. Inscrip- 
tions have played a great part in the recons- 
trnctioo of European anijgnities But the 
existence of a nch historical literature in the 
ancient West has not tendered the question 
of inscriptions and coins so valuable and 
indispensable as with us in India. 

What IS to be done with the Hindu 
Yitcniry documents sucli as they are? For 
the purpose of international law or constitu- 
tional history generally, they may be divided 
into two main groups 

First come the preponderantly realistic 
story-books in prose or verse, the Jaiakas, 
the iiahabharafa, the Ramayana, the KathasoriU 
sagara, the futanas and so forth The data 
from all this literature will have to be 
evaluated io two ways In the first place, the 
concrete anecdotes may be taken to be 
something like “illnstrative” material indicat- 
ing more or less the kind of human life 
trhicb was considered quite conceivable in the 
estimation of the authors and the readers. 
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And in the second place, these story-books 
contain a vast amount of general ideas, 
maxims, moralisings, truisms and first 
postulates which may be taken to stand for 
the philosophical or idealistic background 
of the people. 

The second group of literary documents 
m the present consideration is composed of 
the dharma-sastras and the niti-sastras. 
This literature u'lU have to be handled 
mainly as the contribution of intellectuals to 
the theories of society, state, law, morals, 
authority, freedom, war, peace and such like 
phenomena. The work is essentially philoso- 
phical, — the result of brainy disgnisitions. 
And as such it may contain a mere analyus 
of ideas and institntions, or it may even 
happen to adumbrate ideals of life, fntunstic 
dreams for world-reconstruction, not exclud- 
ing, of course, petty platitudes and moral- 
isms. But Since no philosophical work can 
be absolutely independent of time and space, 
it is not improbable that some of the positive 
laws, morals and institutions of the country 
have left their stamp on these sastras. Hut 
how to find out which passages in these texts 
refer to actualities ? The only keys can be 
furnished by (1) contemporary history, which, 
as we have seen, is rare in India, or (2) 
inscriptions. In any event we are referred 
back to the “ brass tags, ” the solid founda- 
tions in stone and copper. 

The few volumes of historical texts that 
ancient India posseses must not be ignored by 


any means Kalhana’s Raja-faraiigini. for 
instance, deserves a minute analysis from 
the viewpoint of law, public and private, as 
weft as internal and international. 

The contemporary reports on India by 
foreigners beginning with the Greeks and 
coming down to the Moslems have yielded 
Taloable results in other fields of Hindu 
history. For international law also they 
deserve a close scrutiny. 

It is desirable, however, not to be carried 
away by the statements in these foieign 
books on India. This literature is but the 
record of impressions gathered by a traveller 
while spending some time in different parts 
of the country. One should not attach, as a 
rule, greater scientific value to these publi- 
cations than one is used to in regard to the 
travel-books or tourist’s accounts of to-day. 

The student will have to cross-examine 
the anthers at every point and ascertain the 
sources and possibilities of their infonnation. 
The reliability, truthfulness, gcbolarsbijv and 
caltuie of these foreign writers must not 
be considered to be above board, as a matter 
of course One must be always prepared for 
a greater or less amount of “personal egua- 
tion” and professional idiosyncrasy in every 
foreign book and therefore be ready to place 
a ce^m discount on its authenticity as an 
objective record of “ truth, the whole truth 
aud DOtbiug but the truth.” 

(To be eofttinued) 


AN ASTONISHING BOOK ABOUT INDIA « 

(A 

Bi J,T. SUNDERLAND 

From the pen of Mr- tEdward Thompson, an “War tor Indutn Independence”, as of the 

Ench'shman. there has just come .to us a book P^le of India prefer to tall lO. Its title is "The 
which is as astonishing as it is intcresimit and Other c>ide of the .Medal” ; which means tlie side 
remarkable. Tlie aathor is unknown to vs except of the alofinr which the auUior thinks Briush 
as he is revealed in these paees. But he makes one lustoruns havo tned to keep the world from 
thing clear, and that is. that he ppsse^ larra knowing _ 

V-nowledgo of at least one part of the tustory of The astonishing .things about the hook are 
British rale m India. , „ jurro. first the amazing historical facts it brings 

The IxmJl treats of tlie ilutiny of iS.»i (the tojignt. all so documented and snnivirted hr 

K,, ®'i*horities that it seems impoasible 

••The Other Side of = second, the fact that any English- 

Thompson. New Torfc. Uarcourt. Brace ana C<i. man ^ dared to wnte such a work: and thud. 
19:6. stranw-cst of all, the fact that the author m 
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face of the damning rerelations which he makes, 
professes to believe that the British ought to tnle 
India 

Jlr. Thompson makes four distinct and out- 
standing claims or affirmations regarding the 
ilDlinr. First, that the British, not the Indians, 
were.guilty of committing the earliest, the initial, 
atrocities, the atrocities which started the Mutiny. 
Md which arous^ the indignation and anger of 
the Indians : thus stimulating them to commit atroci- 
ti« m return. This seems welJnigh incr^ibie. 
Claimio" as the British did. to be a sopcnor race, 
a race of liiglily civilued and Christian men. who 
had come to India to elevate the barbarous or at 
best only half-civilized people of the country, one 
would suppose that they would have been the last 
to perpetrate atrocities . or rather, that they uould 
have refrained from them entirely. But Mr. 
Thompson shows the contraTV, giving what seems 

clearest possible proofs that it was they who 
offended first, thus setting a pattern lor the 
Indians. 

Second, our anthor affirms, and as ha believes, 
proves, that the Brihsh earned the mbomamties 
of the war to more shocking extremes than did the 
Hindus or the Moslems. Third, that many of the 
bad things done by the Indians have been exaggerat- 
ed by British historians and made to appear 
much worse than they actually were; and that 
toany of the bad things done by the British have 
been minimized, and made to appear much less bad 
than they actually were, or else have been hidden 
entirely out of sight Fourth, that there was a 
really fine side to India’s part in (he war which 
the world has oot been permitted to see , to 
other worda that there were great, nnmUis of 
instances of protection extended by the Indians to 
the Bntish when the latter were in dang^ : that 
many kindnesses were shown the British to times 
of suffenne sod need, (hat there were (BMy 
instances of refusals, on the part of both Biodus 
and, Mohamm^ans to retaliate (or wrongs received, 
which the Bntish historians have not repotted. 
In these ways serious injustice has been dope to 
the people of India by causing the world to 
believe that their standards of mofal conduct id 

war were distinctly lower than those of the 
Bntish, when, as a fact, the opposite was true, 
when as a fact the British showed themselves 
‘barbanans” quite as much as did the Moslems or 
the Hmdus, if not more. 

Let U3 see what are some of the most important 
facts brought to tight by lie author about (be 
Jlntiny. 

Mr. Thompson declares boldlr that the Mubny 
was “an episode when we (the British) were guilty 
of the eruelest imustice on the greatest scale 
CpageSO). He telh the story of how the Mutiny 
began the famous story of the "greased cartndgw , 
a curious jncident of which nearly everybody has 
heard, but the real and full truth about whidi very 
few persons understand. As is well known, the 
first signs of msubordmation among the sepoyn 
(Indian troops) appeared in consequence a re^ment 
having been supplied with greased cartridges, 
which they were obliged to bite off as they insetted 
them into their nfVes,— the grease being believed 
to be a mixture of nog-fat and cow-fat; the ,iise 
of which m any way is abhorrent. !or reli^ous 
reasons, to all Hmdns and Mohammedans The 
lament (made up of Hmdus and Mcdiammeaans) 


complained of this violation of their religion : bat 
their British officers, with their lofty sense of 
"Bapenonty” declined to listen. As a result 
eighty-fiva of the men refused to use the cartridges. 
^ Butalas' this was "msubordmation”, and Bntish 
anthority” must be mamtamed ! The headstrong 
and arrogant officers, instead of quietly removing 
the cause of just grievance of the eigntv-five, as 
they easily might have done, haughtily and 
promptly court-marti^ed them, and pronounc^ 
against them the outrageous sentences of degrada- 
tion from the ranks in the presence of all their 
comrades, and ten years of penal servitude. 

Of course, this monstrous injustice shocked the 
whole sepoy regimen*. Thompson (p. 36), 
quoting from Cay's "History of the Sepoy, 
w'ar,’’ gives the facts as follows; — “Under a 
guard of Hifles and Carabineers, the eighty-five 
men were brought forward, clad in (heir regimental 
nmforms, and then the sentence was read aloud 
which was to convert soldiers into felons. Their 
uniforms were stripped from them. Then the 
armorers and smiths came foiward with their 
sbacUes. and soon, m the presence of that great 
concourse of their old comrades, the eighty-five 
stood, wiih the outward symbols of their dire 
disgrace fastened upon them It was a piteous 
spectacle, and. many were moved with a great 
compassion when they saw the despairing gestures 
of those wretched men. among whom were some 
of the very flower of the regiment,— soldiers who 
had saved the British Qovemment in trying 
circumstances and in strange places and who had 
never before wavered in their allegiance. Lifting 
np tbeir hands and voices, the pnsooois implored 
the Oeneral to have mercy, ana not consign them 
to so ignominious a doom. But there was no 
mercy. There was not a sepoy present who did 
not feel hot indignation rising in hts throat. Bat, 
in the presence of those British loaded field-guns, 
what could they do ?” 

What did they do ? WTiat would any soldiers 
on earth, who had any spint, have done under 
auch oouditions ? That night the whole r^’ment, 
and several others with them, mutinied. And the 
war was on! 

I/)rd Canning, the Governor General, declared 
the whole prooeeding ot the British officers in the 
case, "a folly that is inconceivable”. 

The following are some of the things Mr. 
Thompson affirms about British misrepresentations 
of the Mutiny and the bitterness which they 
caused at the time and have caosed ever since is 
the whole Indian mind. On page 135 "The 
Mutiny has been chronicled from one side only 
(that of the British), and from one set of docu' 
roents ; or from no documents at all. but merely 
stereotyped hearsay.” On page 30 ; "When one 
side mu Encceedei in imposing its version of 
events on the whole world, when ope side con- 
trola history or the press, then indignant bitter- 
ness becomes too poisoned and feroaous for ex- 
pression.”* On page 122 he speabes of (he "cold. 
iDsoleoHy self ngnteous Bntish accounts of the 

• He calls attention to the fact that the only 
history of the Mutmv from the Indian side, was 
one wnttea by Mr. vinayak Sarbar, which was 
soppreesed by the Government. Its author was 
sent (on another charge) to penal servitude for life 
u the Andaman Islands. 
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llutinv.” On riicro 30 ho rays ; "Tiio author of 
the Oxford Ilixtory of Indta, thoiiKh hn «rotc 
coldly, was n man of faimnd judicial mind nod a 
mncero friend of lodix Ilis l-ook showa on ei- 
haustivn resenreh into nutliorities and a htlanccd 
proportion in treatment. Yet Indians feel Uiat 
these very rjuilitios make his treitmcnt of eucli an 
episode as the Munitv tlio more c-dline. Im 
rffiVciiee being felt as deephj the gro»» mwmire- 
teninltonn of other utiUtb" (Jo pages 8.1 ana 81 
ho rays ; “Sir Ocorgo Forrest’s Ihuhry of the Siutinff. 
regarded by many as the standard history of tho whole 
episode, m.anages tlirough three enormous volumes 
(over IbUO pages! to aioW any rtftrenetB, however, 
slight or Biantinc. to err/ssrs or afitTtli*% [not to 
ray atrorilks and tnriafi'iM] committed by (he 
Uritidi. It concludes with an unctuous mragraph 
on the last three cxecuttoas. and cfoses oy saying 
grandly:— ‘ViMhee teas done, mercy ehoten to all 
who were not gutltu of dehherate murder, the latul 
was cleansed of Mood'' CommontmB _ on theso 
words of i'oircst, Thompson declares. "Ono might 
PKJTch the literature of the whole world and not 
find a moro superb example of smug effroutory.” 

Persona who would understand the Mutiny as 
it really was. should boar in mind that to large 
numbers of the Indians who fought in it. it was a 
Btiupgle for freedom and liberation from a hated 
foreign yoke.— as much as was the war 
of the American Colonies of 1776 The Untisb to 
their wntings do all to thoir power to keep this 
out of sight.— represectiog the uat as as oopro' 
Toked and wholly unjustifiable rebellion agaiost a 
just goTemment which it was their duty to obey. 
iQSt^ of a war of patriotism Thompson quotes 
with implied approval 'he statement of the Oxford 
Il'story of India that "the rising, although prima- 
rily a military mutiny of the Dcngal Army was 
not confined to the troops. Discontent and unrest 
were widely prevalent among the civil population, 
and in several places the populace rose before the 
Indian troops at those places mutinied " 

If Franco has her John of Arc, so has India.— 
a patriot and a warrior, not less devoted to her 
country, not less heroic, and with far greater skill 
and genius as a soldier, than the famous ilaid of 
Orleans, I refer to the famous Kani of Jausi,— 
a woman who in the Mutiny fought the British 
with unexcelled daring, as a patriot, with the 
hope of delivering India from a galling and 
detested foreign yoke . and lost her life in the 
struggle. 

Thompson endeavors to free those who took 
part in the Mutiny, and indeed the whole Indian 
people, from some ol the false charges which 
have been widely made by British bistonans 
against them Ue says "We have given Indians 
a reputation for bloodtlurscness and untrustworthi- 
ness which they arc very lar from deserving^ 

‘ Few Indians are cruel in the sense that we nse 
the terra ” "To see blood and suffenng lardy 
gives pleasure to the Indian, wheatber a Hindu or 
a Moslem.” "It is not a pleasure to the Indiaus to 
commit aUocities ” "Exceptions there have bera 
no doubt : some of the rulers having wen victims 
of the blood-lust ; but it will general v te found 
that cruelty m India has been the work ot foreign 
races It is not a pleasure to Indians to commit 
atrocities.” tp. 123). 

Stories were circulated widely among .the 


Dritish in India and also in England, lliat English 
women wen* violated by the mutineers, as well 
as murdered, nnd these stories w ere to a consi- 
derablo extent resixinsiblo for the ferocity of tho 
Ilritish soldiers. But Thompson tells us that 
’Sir OeoTgo Campl-eU examined at length the 
st''ties, and rejected them : and in this judgment 
is followed by respectable authonlies” (page 82) 

On page 8*> , cs with approval the follow- 

ing from Kir J. \Y. Kaye, (for some time an ollicia 
in fadta and author of a History of Ihx Sepoy 
“An Englishman is almost suffocated with 
lodignatioo when he reads tliat Mrs. Chambers 
and Miss .rcnnings ucro hacked to death ,by a 
dusky rufliin ; but in Native (Indiap, histories, or 
history being wanting,) legends and 
traditions, it may bo recorded against our own 
neopfe. that Inclran mothers and wives and children 
fell miserable victims to English vengeance : and 
tlicso stories may have as deep a pathos as any 
that rend our owm hearts.” And the Indian 
women who snffered were many times more 
numerous than tho English. 

Of ail the dark events connected with the 
Mutiny probably the one that enraged the British 
most and has been most bitterly condemned by 
histonans (the British have commemorated it by a 
costly marble roonoment erected on the spot) was 
the murder of a number of English women at 
Oawopore and the throwing of their bodies into a 
well. Certainly it was a Eboekiog deed. The 
lodiao people, with verr few excepttons coodeoa 
It. and always have, boould they bo held res- 
ponsible lor it. os they almost mvanablv are by 
British writers ? In answer. Mr. ThompsoD 
quotes with approval (page fcO) the following 
aiatemeots of Sir George Forrest, from his book. 
The Indian 2fuhny Introdnctior . "The evidence 
proves that the Sepoy (Indian) guard p)aced over 
thepnsonere (the women) refused to murder them. 
The foul enme was perpetrated by five ruffians of 
the Nana’s guard at the msbgation of a courtesan. 

It IS as ungenerous as it is untrue to charge upon 
a nation that cruel deed,” 

On page 39 he quotes the following statements 
from Frank Bright’s “ilistory of Hogland,” and 
declare that they are not an exaggeration "The 
contest (the War connected wuih the ilutiny) 
seemed to be between two ravage races, capable 
of DO tboue^bt but that, regardless of all justice 
or mercy. Their enemies should be exterminated. 
Deeds of cruelty on one side and on the other 
were perpetrated, over which it is necessary to 
draw a TCil.” And he further adds . "in the 
Eoeltsh. oLStaneji that veil haa bestk dwKC. oves 
toe excesses of our own infuriated forces, but it 
has not been drawn over those of the infuriated 
mutineers We ought to look at the side 
wlUOT has been hidden from ourselves.” 

Among the shocking atrocities and inhumanities 
committed by the British in connection with the 
fllutiny which Mr. Thompson points out and 
proves by the strongest evidence, are the following 
(space allows only a very few) • On page 47 we 
are told of a wrapany ot prisoners who were "tied 
to t^ ground , by their Bnlish captors, '‘stripped 
of their cioUimg. and deeply branded over every 
part of their bodies from head to foot with red 
Mt eoppera, . And on page 49 of other pnsonere 
^ k P'k-skins, smeared with pork-fat 
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of his difficulty. 'The Indian people hate British 
rule, there can he no doubt about tbat^ Iheir 
hatred is often silent and sullen, but it is deep 
and terrible and growiti}:. How can.»tbe ow- 
come ? The happy thought strikes him that the 
way to bring this about, is for him, an EnglishiMn. 
to mate a humble confession m behalf ot ms 
countrymen, concerning the 5Iutmy,— to acmow- 
ledge how bad the British were through it all. and 
how wicked their histonans have been 
trating their lies. This he convince himself. 7^ 
greatly affect public feeling in India, will 
the Indian people that after all Britain wants to bo 
just; and therefore it xnll wmove their hate and 
reconale them to British role, ^d of cOTtse it 
follows that if he can do so much as this for ms 
country in bringing aboitt a solutm of her 
and threatenmg Indian Problem. She cannot blame 
him tor what he has done, but rather must acclaim 
him as a patriot and benefactor. . , , 

To say the least, this is a very simnle way. of 
looking at matters, a very, simple plan for sol^g 
Britain’s grave Indian problem, and of reconaung 
Englishmen to the publication of such a book as 

*^'l8 it not as shallow as it is, simple? 

not ignore Bntain’s history m India as a whole/ 

Does It not ignore human naPire’ 

The truth la. the Mutiny does not by. any roeaw 
stand alone in the long story of Bntish_mm« 
against India, or in India’s bitter, bitter .memon« 
of these crimes. Britain’s sms and atrocities were 
bttle if any worse in the Slutmy.than ^y h^ 
been in many other parts of her Indian career. ^ 
inmsticea. brutalities and inhumaniuw 
by her in the days of Clive. Warren Hastings and 
their immediate successors were quite as bl^ Md 
shocking as any pointed out by Thompson m con- 
nection with the Mntiny: and they were on a for 
laiger scale Almost, as much may be said tw|d- 
ing her later wars of agression by means of « hi^ 
she completed her conquest of India ttd 
iU boidere far to the West, ^or^and Easb Indee^ 
in our own day. in a time of peare and on 
cn«nipion of danger, has she not nvallca uie 
.Bd homn ol the ilutmr by her .tro- 
ities" in the Puniab. m Delhi and in other parts ol 
Bidta— ^ her arrest and imprisonment of thou^nds 
of 'men and the executions of many, ^tbout 
■ arrant or trial, by her ludiscnminate kiUmg of 
pciweM people, young and old and of both Mies 

dropped from the sky : and by her 

tnas«acre without warning (at Amritsar) of 
hundr^s of unarmei men. women and childrra 
' gathered in a great public assemblage for rads of 
Tplirnon and peace? ^ , . 

Nor have even these been Britain’s worst v^gs 
and crimes, in their permanent effects upon .India 
these in their deep and lasbng mjnry 
fa^ypn if net BO bnita 


Worse than these in their deep and lasbng tojn^ 
to the whole Indun people teven ’f not 
Wp been Great Bntain’s cruel and remorselm 
and impoverishment of the hmd. by 
which three-fourths^ 

ronce rich country have been reduced be un- 


paralled poverty, and ono-third to virtual star- 
vation. 

Nor is even this all .The very worst wrong, .the 
very deepest enrae, committed by Britain against 
the Indian people, as felt by almost the entire 
nation, is their political degradation, their national hu- 
miliatioD and disgrace, their loss of independence,— 
the g^ling fact that from a great and proud nation, 
which for thousands of years had filled a leadmg 
plara in the world’s history, they have been re- 
do^ by force to the degraded position of a mere 
dependency, a meje possession or a foreign power, 
a mere subject people ruled without their consent 
by a nation thousands of miles ‘away, a mere "cattle 
farm” (to use John Stnart Mijl’s words) of Great 
Britain. It is the recollection and conscious- 
ness of all these wrongs, quite as much as the 
memoir of the Mutiny ; it is the bitter recolleo- 
tioD of all these crimes addfd to the memory 
of the Jl/ultny. that 13 the explanation of India's 
unrest and deep hate of British rule. And, 
in the very nature of things, if there is ever to 
be reconciliation between India and Britain 
It must come aa the result not only of a 
confession on the part of the British of iheir crimes 
comouUed at the time of the Mntmy, but of their 
crimes throughont their entire history in India, 
and especially their crime of enmes of being is 
India at all as conqnerors and raters of the Lwd 
by the power of the sword And, what is absolntet^ 
vital, what must sot be forgotten or ignored, their 
confessions const not stop with mere empty words. 
They must be accompanied by deeds, by atonement 
oy actually righting the wrongs of the past and 
the present . in a word, by reslonnsr to Indta her 
freedom and her preat place among the Mliom of 
manhnd. In this way only can there ever be 
peace and goodwill between India and the nation 
which has wronged her so long. 

To conclude. This remarkable book of 3Ir. 
Thompson will not reconcile India to British rule. 
He may be perfectly certain of that And all his 
profession of a patriotic purpose in wnting and 

r ibtishing it will not reconcile his countrymen — 
mean me militansts and imperialists and all that 
large part of his countrymen who aro determined, 
nght or wrong, to keep India, for the glory 
and enrichment of Britain.— all his patriotic 

professions will not for a moment reconcile 
these to his extreme “indiscretion” if not “crime’’ 
(most of them will say cnm<) of telling to the 
world such ugly facts as he dares to tell about 
Dnbsh rule in India. 

But let every lover of freedom and justice be 
glad that such a book has been written and 

S nblishcd Its araaiing revelations cannot fail to 
0 great pood Everybody who reads them well 
understands a little letter than before how evil a 
thing It IS for any nation in the woild to rale 
another nation against its will,— how it degrades 
the nation held in .sahjoction; and. not less to be 
considered, how it inevitably dehutnantxes and 
bnttahxes Uie nation that holds the stcord. 



HISTORY AND TENDENCIES OF SPIRITUALISM AND 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

Bt LAURA FINCH 


T he phases throngh ^rhich Psychical f 
Research or to give the new science ib T 
official name “Metapsychism has pa^ed 1 
are well tnown to every student Therefore t 
a rapid historical sketch will suffice to j 
determine the position of tho present. ^ 

Metapsychical phenomena are anterior to I 
“Modern Spiritaalism and may not legiti- i 
mately be designated under that name. Hus i 
word “spiritualism" expresses an ensewA/e i 
■of metaphysical and religious doctrines which > 
explains all psychical phenomena as due to 
the intervention of spirits of the dead, and 
which draws its teachings from revelations 
attributed to tho “spirits.” 

Spiritualism is but one of the many 
religions which have come at their appoimed 
time in answer to a wide-felt want • P-jrtial 
oonceptioos of Truth suited to certain stages 
■of civilisation. Demand creates supply » 6 
founders of Spiritualism heard the demand 
and responded. But this new religion differ 
from others in that the body of doctnow 
of which it is constituted reposes on pheno- 
mena, experiments, facts. 

Spiritualism is only a systematic explana 
tion of tho phenomena in question ; it is oy 
no means the affirmation of the reality o 
these phenomena • t t 

The problem, from a scientific point ol 
view, is not to determine whether the theory 
■of spiritualism, or any other theory for that 
matter, be good or bad. true or false, but 
•whether the phenomena of spiritnalism exist 
or do not exist 

However, ioterestinB I™™ “ 
psychological point of view the bin 
rapid growth ol “Spiritualism may be, me 
Student of fact has little to do such 

considerations. His interest, „ 

aroused when he learns that pin , • * 

-thongh in itself but a body of doctan^ 
differs from other religions movements m 
that its metaphysical system is founded on 
fact. It is in short, tho systematic 
ition of a mass of uncomprehended facts. 

When considering these phenomena, a 


general observation is to be made. They 
present not only a psychological but a 
historical aspect. It is widely thought that 
the pheuomena of spiritualism date from the 
year 1847, when the Fox sisters— (of Rochester, 
America.) — gave evidence of possessing powers 
by means of which were obtained certain 
manifestations which, thongh apparently 
novel at the time, have today, become almost 
universally commonplace, so to speak ; 
commonplace in the sense of being widely 
tnown and believed in, but far from com- 
monplace in tbe sense of acceptation with, 
and classification among, tbe recognised phe- 
nomena of nature 

Now in reality these phenomena are not 
of soih recent birth And the fact that they 
are by no means new. that they are by no 
means an invention— nor even a disoovery--of 
the lyth century gives them a greater claim, 
to our serious attention than would be the 
case were we in presence of a passing fad 
of contemporary civilization. 

The belief in the existence of these or 
analogous facts is not a thing of yesterday 
for a glance over tho history of human 
thought shows that these facts have been 
the common property of all ages. ^ 

Id our own era,— and long be.ore this 
generation, which has been responsible solely 
for the word “spiritism" and the rapid ex- 
tension of the doctrines of spiritism — there 
IS evidence to show that these facts were 
widely known, appreciated and discussed 
from the very beginning. 

. When looking back on the long past of 
i metapsychical phenomena, we observe a 
> salient line of demarcation between certain 
[ pathological phenomena, — which up to the 
5 17th century were received as evidences of 
I supernormal agency at work in the affairs 
•’ of man ;— and other phenomena, properly 
a speaking metapsychical. which thongh con- 
n founded with the first-named ones in those 
days, have gradually become sifted from 
them have gradually usurped their field and 
a are still, by a goodly majority, held as 
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Tbd aocients have also bequeathed us 
oumerous documents, which tend to prove 
•that these barae phenomena were not unknown 
to them. We have Tertullian, {Apologia, cb. 
22). the Life of Apollonias of Tyana, the jests 
of Lucien, [Philopseude^X who mak^s merry 
•of certain spectre tales current in his time; 
we have, moreover, argument and exposition 
from Pliny. Eusebius, lamblicus, Porphry, — 
<who asks lamblichus for enlightment concer- 
uing clairvoyance and divination, the nature 
of spirit agency, etc.)— Plutarch; Iheallusions 
of Plato, Plotinus, Lucretius, etc. The death 
of that monster, Caligula, was said to have 
■been followed by peculiar noises and pbeno- 
anena of bauntings, which Snetonius states 
Were observed by many people. 

In all this there are, to say the least, hints 
that we are fairly far away from pure 
witchcraft literature. The latter, notwith- 
standing its abnndance. offers little, if any, 
•first-hand evidence; whilst this cursory glance 
-at classical literature appears to suggest the 
oxistence of such evidence, as far as psyshical 
phenemena are concerned. 

To come back to our own epoch: Daring 
the 18th century. Franco underwent the 
Encyclopedic reaction at the handset Voltaire. 
^’Alembert, Holbach and Helvetius, who 
denied what they called "miracles.” Home 
did the Same in England. But, at the 
same time, we bare charlatans likeCagliostro; 
or tfaaumaturgists hke Martinez de Pasqaally; 
■or practitioners of therapeutics like Mesmer 
4ind Paysegur, etc. It is rather interesting 
to remark that the spiritistic oiorement is 
now beginning to assume form in somnam- 
hnlism and ‘mangnetism. From the end of the 
18th century, and the beginning of the 19lh 
oentnry magnetises b^an to assert that tbelr 
«omnarobnlists or mediums were in communi- 
•cation with the spirits. 

When the Rochester facts were divulged, 
they found the ground already prepared for 
them by animal magnetism. It ■was pore 
Spiritism which Dr. Kerner— {Die Sehetin 
90)1 Preto )^) — practised with Frau Haiiife in 
1827 ; he held communications with spirits 
•by means of taps, received revelations, etc. 
Therefore the ground wrs ready in 1847. 
The Encyclopedists had done their work, which 
was simply a reaction after the abhorrent 
■cruelty of the preceding centuries; they were 
■simply instrumental in bringing about the 
final triumph of tolerance in such matters. 

Before the Encyclopedists’ tolerance did 
oot exist. The stake was in request np to 


the year 1749. In the month of June, 1749 
JIarie Reneta and au old woman were 
burned at Salzfaourg. The Roman Catholio 
Jesuit priest Goar pronounced a discourse on 
the occasioo, at the foot of the stake, in tho 
course of which he declared that it was 5 
fine and rigbteons thing to barn sorcerers- 
Marie Reneta was a medium, nothing morC 
nor less She was a servant in a copper- 
smith’s family at Balzbourg, where, in hef 
presence, movements of objects without 
contact occurred. The neighbours began to 
gossip; Marie Reneta said she was not 
afraid, because the spirit had promised ho 
would not hart her. She was arrested, tor-- 
fared, confessed, denoanced an old woman, 
(the familiar routine of the Inquisiton) who 
was promptly arrested and burned, Marie 
Reneta sharing the Same fate. 

Thus we see that interests in these 
matters was attended with some danger. It 
needed the French revolution, and the downfall 
of the clergy io France, for the movement 
to derolop without the police Stepping in to 
xegolate matters. 

From all this the fact results that the 
phenomena of spiritualism are by no means 
Dftw They were often observed and observed 
carefully. Our forefathers have left numerous 
documents treating of apparitions, premo- 
nitions, movement of objects without oon- 
•tact, observed by them : phenomena which, 
in those times were classed with Jycanthropy 
and other bizarrenes of a u-ere-wolf loiip- 
garou nature, but which are of a vastly 
different order, and are, we think, still await- 
ing explanation. These objective phenomena 
were exactly observed by them, just as 
were hysterical anaesthesia and ecstasy 
which they observed in their “witches”. The 
lack of spiritnalism, therefore, logically linlc 
themselves to facts observed and related 
aotec^ently, — to facts admitted right up to 
the 18th century without opposition. 

Tbera is nothing new; the point of view 
only has changed. Psychical Science ceases 
to be theological in order to become positive, 
as Comte says. The points of view and the 
interpretations change ; the facts remaiD, and 
in the chronological ensemble of their affir- 
mation, o priori incredulity appears like an 
error of the disciples of the Encyclopedia 
and like a psychological pheDoroenoo, tempor- 
ary and isolated in history ; although we notice 
something of a like state -of mind in tho 
nltra-K5ivilizecl units of Rome, Pliny, Seneca 
and their contemporaries. 
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Everywhere in every bkc. In every dime, 
wo find coiisonlicnt testimony to plicnomcna 
of on iibnormal order. That barbarouR races 
should fabricate myths explanatory of natural 
phenomena, that witches should be made to 
pay tlio penalty for tempests and hail, ill- 
nesses and deaths, is scarcely extraordinary: 
such beliefs are the uaturol attendants of 
savago ages, of infantile races. 

But as I liavo said, if we give ourselves 
the trouble of carefully examining and sifting 
the special literature, wo will find that other 
and very dilTcrcnt occurrencs are attested by 
many witnesses, occurrences of the nature 
of those upon which spiritism boscs its 
doctrines. 

Take also our part of the world • China 
furnishes us with innurocrablo instances of 
belief in these psychical phenomena, and 
evident familiarity with, which dates back 
to the night of Time The philosophy of 
Lao-tze, the commentaries of Chuaogdze, and 
the writings of Confucius testify that this 
belief was wide-spread in China many long 
years before the Christian 

As for Egypt . there is in the British 
Museum a papyrus which dates from about 
COOO years B. C, and whicli tells of the 
sorrow which the writer suffered through (he 
death of his young wife ho would go into 
her tomb, and there, by means of “raps” he 
would hold converse with the spirit of Ins 
deceased wife 

The litcratme of ancient India and Persia 
is also rich in documents testifying to the 
existence of supernormal facts such as levi- 
tations, apports, materialisations, telepathy and 
lucidity. 

Theio exist some Persian records which 
would seem to testify that the pbenooienoo of 
materialisation was a well-known and frequent 
occurrence As far back as 3000 years B 
C , It was the Persian custom for a mao’s 
relations to assemble around bis body, some 
three weeks after bis death, and receive from 
his own lips any messages. directions, 
teachings, winch his spirit might wish to give 
before resuming its journey. And it is 
written, the deceased generally appeared, very 
much as in spiritistic reunions, in ethereahseid 
form clothed in white draperies These 
reunions took place beneath the spreading 
branches of the true in which the dead body 
lay temporarily exposed ; and it is said that 
the apparition after giving its farewell 
directions, finally disappeared in the a:r! 

Such a strange survival of belief which 


has withstood all the vlcissitudoi, tlio peri- 
peties of time and evolution, was as current 
in the days of /Zoroaster, Confucius, 
Oauthama. Jesus, Pythagorus, St. Augustine, 
as in our own days, is a curious and attrac- 
tive problem. 

Now let U9 give a cursory glance at the- 
position in America and Europe since the 
For sisters in 1817, first startled that part 
of the world. 

At onco a curious fact is to bo noticed ; 
fho ‘controls,’ that is the inteliigcnccs pur- 
porting to be acting (lirough these early 
mediams, — tho Fox sisters, Florence Cook, 
Eosapia Paladmo, Eglinton, Husk, Dr. Slade, 
D. D. Home , — claimed to be either “John 
King” or his daughter, ‘Katie King’ and any 
other . controlling spirit purported to bo 
acting'under the guidance of John King 

Now John King was a reaotvaetl aad 
dreaded sea-pirate in the 17th. century. Ho 
was pardoned by our King George Ist. for 
services rendered during war. He is said to 
have deeply regretted his ill deeds on earth ; 
and in repentance and contrition, finding that 
death was uot an cod to life, bo resolved and 
obtained permission to bring to mankind the 
positive, material proof of survival; enlisting 
under his banner his daughter, ‘Katie’ and 
many others .. . And it is curious to note that 
powerful mediums were forthcoming at about 
the same time in different parts of the world... 
and (hat “John King” was always claimed, by 
the manifesting entity to be the directing con- 
sciousness, the “Master” behind them all, 
when he was not himself actually controlling 
the medium 

And at the same time, good experimenters 
seemed to have been developed* for we see 
the Fox sisters fall into wise protecting hands 
both ID America and England Homo and 
little Florence Cook met with' Sir ‘iVilliam 
Crookes and other learned and wise men; 
Eusapta Paladmo was almost exclusively 
studied by Professors of European Universities ; 
Dr Slade was studied by Prof Zolloer of 
Munich while .Mme d’ Esperancehad the good 
fortune to meet with ALsnkoff, whose work, 

‘ Animism,” dealing with the phenoraena 
given through her. is one of the most impor- 
tant doenments in Metapsychical literature. 
And we see the same intelligent direction 
today; good mediums led to good and wise 
experimenters. 

You remember the famous and beautiful 
pictuteof John and Katie King, holding in their 
band irredescent balls of light ? That great 
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artist, Tissot did that from life at seances held 
by Dr. Hatchlnsoo with the inedlam Eglinton 
whom Dc. HofchinsoD found in South Africa 
and developed. What wonderful manifestations 
those were’ At times Eglinton walking in the 
garden with Dr. Hutchinson would suddenly 
totter and fall asleep on to a garden seat, and 
John King would appear life-like, human, walk 
about the garden talking with Dr. Hutchinson 
bis hmily, bis friends. • aJl that in broad 
daylight. Dr. Hutchinson then an old man 
related his experiences to me many years ago. 

We are all acquainted with the nature of 
the phenomena obtained by Sir William 
Crookes and his friends with the mediums 
D. D. Home and Florence CooL You will 
no doubt remember the levitations of Home 
and his power of taking live coals and 
holding the same in his hands, or laying 
them on his head, without injury or any 
sign whatsoever of the action of 6ret and 
how he had the power of giving the same 
invulnerability to others • If he passed his 
hand over your head, your hands, red-hot 
coals could then be held by you or placed 
on your head with impunity. 

And you remember how he was once 
levitated by invisible agency, laid horirontally 
in the air, and in that position, floated out 
of a window of the fourth floor of a bouse in 
London, round a court-yard and back into 
the house throughout another open window. 
A grand piano was frequently levitated 
several feet in the air while Home was 
playing. That very rare book -^"Researches 
in Spiritualism" by Sir William Crookes, 
contains the account of his experiences with 
Home and Florence Cook. 

She was a young girl of 16. Through her 
instramentality was obtained the pbenoroenon 
of ‘ Materialisation ’ to a very great degree of 
perfection. 

This young girl was said to be controlled 
by ‘‘John King's "daughter, “Katie” King. 
Some of my most precious memeories are 
centred around Sir William and Lady Crookes. 
It Was delightful to listen to and watch them, 
as they related their e.vperienccs with 
Florence Cook. “ Katie King ” was looked 
upon as a member of the family. She would 
walk about the Louse, sit down to meals 
with the children, wait on the children, crack 
their eggs, spread their bread and butter, 
chatter to them, tell them entrancing fairy 
tales... whilst her medium, little Florence 
Coot lay in deep trance on the floor in the 
cabinet. 


On one occassion Katie said to Sir 
William: — ‘‘I am going to awaken my 
medium and make her write her name on 
the celling.” She lifted up the sleeping 
medium and the two of them rose up into 
the air. Florence awakened, and in great 
terror, cried: — “ Oh, save roe, save me' she 
will let me fall. Take me down, take me down !” 
Heragitation was such that Katie brought her 
down witbout jDSjstiijg on the ceiJing-sigua- 
ture. 

As often as not, Katie would disappear 
in the presence of members of the family. 
Sir William told me that he owed some of 
his most important discoveries to Katie King 
who gave biro many precious hints There 
exists a beautiful photograph of Sir W.lham 
Crookes and Katie King, standing together. 

Now twenty years later, Florence Cook 
who was now Mrs. Corner returned to London 
after her long absence with her husband in 
China and Persia. She still retained her 
mediumship. but in a lesser degree ; and I 
am sorry to say some people experienced with 
her what looked like attempts at fraud. 

She stayed three months with me in 
Paris; I saw nothing of a suspicions nature 
Bat no strong phenomena were forthcoming 
at our regular seances when Professor Ricbet 
and Colonel de Rochas were the observers. 
She seemed exhaosted and also depressed. 
As a matter of fact, she died soon after from 
a disease which must have been undermining 
her for some time. 

On one occasion however, we saw some- 
thing of great interest. A seance had been 
bold the previous evening, and' as 
another sitting was to be held in three days, 
we tried to keep Mrs. Corner quiet and 
amnsed, her mind off seance-work. Bnt 
suddenly, during dinner^ she Said to me; — 
“Oh, I mnst have a seance . . quick, quick. ” 
and she ran upstairs, two friends, who were 
my guests and I following. She threw her- 
self iuto fho little recess used as a cabinet, 
whilst I went to the windows, for it was a 
summer evening and the light of the setting 
sao was streaming into the room As 1 was 
drawing the cnrtaiD, I heard a gentle voice 
at my elbow whisper — “Let me help you” 
and tliere stood beaotiful Katie King, as 
real as any of us. She was dressed in white 
draperies, her fair hair banging loose on her 
shiralders : and we talked while her medium 
lay there in front of ns profoundly asleep. 
She said among other things, when I expressed 
a regret that Professor Richet was absent : 
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•Oil I »m linraljMil ... Tlio 

not llki! WIlll.m'Mmcanini: air Vlll'am 

Croolca):- I can do not 1. ioE. I 

to allow you that it ia all true. 6o I did thU 

'".Cir ho rebulTod hy.trand or 
S‘"clonS!'lipoSy lha" O' 

?,rR,rusi.p“yS?"3 

or ^cSioino. Tlio tapoalor "”[”«J'^r 

Rut thero is ninoh ol "”con.a=iooa Irano or 
rather aimnl.lion S,”dthfp"hiS 

hidden fire of creative life. It >s *“ uocoo 
scions cITort to economise also, it Is * 
lynehrooUni which 

menoo of teletine-ia The mcdiora and the 
tatelliseoco tnaniiealins I ironsh him can bo 
t?Scd not to yield to this instinct., and to 
Mntrol these movements oi synehronism^ 

Now these were the first pioneers. 
Judee Edmonds in ^'ew York. Feicbenbach 
nnd Zollner in Oertnainy. Aksaboff to Rossia. 
Sir "Williftm Crookes, Frederick Myers end 
Stainton Moses, who was both an evpenmeoter 
and a great medium, and others in ^ndon 
The line of great esperimentcrs and great 
mediums continues unbroken down to Uiu 

^^^Towards 1S7S. following in the loobteps 
of Beichcnbach and Crookes a few elect 
minds, convinced through personal observation 
of the strange phenomena of materialisation. 
anporU, levitations, decided to submit 
them to more rigorous obseivation and 

endeavour to lift thm on to the pl^e 

of eapermentation. Tims v ere ^rn the 
various Societies tor Psychical Bc'cvcb 
Prom that luomeot. the tcudency ol the 
research has been more aid more ecie“tilic. 
Ilthoush religious theories have walled side 
by side with the venficatioo of the pheno- 
,rr on which the new science of 
• ism IS founded. 

• Myev'. IIodgsoD, Sir 

• ) Oliver Lodge, Mr. 

, 5 or * the Sidgwicks and 
I 1 of science were 

' labourers. Sew 


mediums were torthcoiuing. ""IsMr 
[.mens Mrs. Piper m ^cw Vort tu the 
ir-TestigatioD of whose phenomena Dr. 
Hodgson devoted bis life. She was a tranw 
roediom for clairvoyance. In her profoondly 
deep trances, she became a strange multiple 
personality : her two Lauds and her two fwt 
often wrote at one and the same time under 
Hie control of four different intelligence 
whilst by her month a fifth personality 
would be speaking. Dr. Hodgson’s role of 
investigator was an onerous one. and. as the 
noblished records of the S. P. R. testify, be 
fulfilled it with exceeding excellen^ 
Through Mis. Piper, thousands of well- 
balanc^, highly edneated men and women 
have been led to an unshakeable belief m 
survival after death. Perhaps yon will allow 
me to dwell for a few minutes on one ofthe 
Piper records:— 

One of Dr Hodgson’s friends was a rising 
young barrister who Is called, in this 
record, George Pelham, George was pro- 
foundly sceptical; he was eonvinced also 
that life ended with death. He was much 
averse to the whole subject of kplritualism, 
and frequently taunted Dr. Hodgson for_ his 
waste of tune over the matter. One night, 
after sevenil hours rather beaf^ discussion, 
George said to Dr. Hodgson “ ps s^tle 
the problem tbnswise whoever dies_ first 
will return to tell the other if he snmves. 
U was the last time Dr. Hodgson and George 
Pelbam were to see each other on earth, 
George Pelbam was, a few days later, 
accidently killed when crossing a street in 
New Tort 

And fie relumed. That is, all that went 
to mate up the personality of George Pelham, 
returned through Mrs. Piper, who, be it said, 
<71 f<<tssotit, did not know George Pelham 
nor that Dr. Hogson's friend had met with 
bis tragic end 

Every member of George Pelham’s family, 
and bis friends, were given sittings with 
Mrs. Piper In every case, George Pelham 
convinced the sitter that it was in very truth 
their son, brother, nephew, cousin, friend who 
was conversing with them through the sleep- 
ing Mrs. Piper. Not only did he remember 
all his past earth life, his compact with Dr. 
Hodgson, but he proved that, between the 
sittings, he followed in detail the private 
life and doings of his relations and friends. 
And when thpy leturned for another sitting, 
Le would tell them what they had been 
doing, even to the contents of the letters 
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they had wrillen. And Irnly Us oivn tod 
the sure and certain conTiction that the rew 
George Pelham was communicating with 

‘''""some lime a|;o. Dr Hodgson died 
suddenly while playing golf. Since Us draft. 
Mrs. Piper has given very "“SatisfaeW 
resnlls, I mean nnsatisfaetory and 
compared lo the resnlls obtained nnder Dr, 

Hodgson’s snpcrvision Herein lies, I ftint. 
an important point, to demonstrate which 
wonld late some lime. Suffice it ‘osay.forlhe 
moment, that the medium seems to “0 the 
negative element, and good phenomena arc 
only forthcoming when a 
harmonious positive element is P'f on*-.,"'?' 
the sitting Mrs. Piper would genera y be 
well in being; hnl Dt. Hodgson "“nld be 

eshausled; and his oompatalively early death 

from heart failure was, Porl-K ‘arg'ly due 
to his nneeasieg laboure and n^o,'. ® 
lion lo this eilraordinary mof'n^n'P 
Mrs Piper. One of my dearest friends is 
an Araorioan lady who 

financed Dr. Hodgson's researches He was 
frequently present at these ^‘P® ^ ,h;g 

and her private testimony supports this 

°^^^e will find these two elements in eiis- 
tencY in every ease of strong P*'®""”®!?: 

Sir William and Lady Croohes gav ^ 

necessary fluid, as I “yself f-guits in 
observe; Hence the greatness of resnlls m 

“"^,SS”r'Rieliet is a veritahU mfte o^ 
this nnknown element so 

lion of medinmislinphencmena, andmay no 

one has received greater v®®nlts thaii no 
Mediums like I'™ 

recognizing that he gives lue , . * 1 ,-:^ 

that whieh is n®ne®®n.'>’ '“Seta Paris 

Florence Cook, ur. « 6 , 1 ’ Rsoerance ; 


of objects without normal conta^ 
TomczTk married the Hon Everard Fielding^ 
brother of Lord Denbigh, and one of the 
secretaries of the London Psychical Research 
Society, he is passionately devoted to the 
research ; yet since their marriage his wife 
has not been able to give him any pheno- 
mena. I am not surprised; I myself have 
sat in a seance with lit. Fielding which was 
sterile of results and left me utterly 

exhausted even ill from exhaustion for 
several days. _ ,, n -j i 

One of my friends. Dr. Maxwell. President 
of the Law courts at Bordeaux, had a mend, 
a lady doctor. A. Q with whom he obtained 
tho phenomenon of telekinesis. 

"We all spent a summer m a quiet corner 
of the Island of Jlajorca once to study 
A. O.’s powers. This fine medium never 
lost cooscionsoess. and held no religious or 
spiritualistic beliefs; she was one of the 
keenest observers of her own phenomena 
One warm sunny afternoon, while we were 
all taking tea together. A. ' 

“I feel that cobwebby sensation about my 
fingers. Let ns see if I can sV“ot, 

1 had a large fan in my hands. I put it on 
the floor at a distance of about five feet from 
A Q She pot her hands together seem^ed 
to magnetise the fan. always teeping her 
hands far from it:— in a little 
moved, glided slowly and jerkily several 
UiVes alW the floor towards her — Oh, I 
can’t do anything more !” 


ran t dO anjcning muie ; . — - — 

seized with sudden violent vomiting, a psinlnl, 
physical phenomenon which often followed 
the’prodnotion of these abnormal phenomena 
through her organism . 

During a long series of experiments which 
extended over rowy months in my home in 
Paris, we obtained to use Professer ^‘^hets 
icords '"Ifie formal proof ivhtcJi established 
the trttth of the phenomenon of matepahsa- 
tion" The medium was a young girl of 19 
named Marthe Beraud. the danght^ of a 
French Military officer in Algiers. TVe had 
already given some three months to the 
SSiiLtion or rather observation of the 
phenomena obtained through 
of General and Madame ^oeI at Algiers , 
results which I published in The Annals of 
Shioal Soienco”. The phenomena M 
AlS? were very strong and we were able 
toS several pholagraphs Professor Kichet 
in hfe great woik. "Praite de SldapstjcMque , 
writS ranoerniog these parl.enlar phenomeoa- 

“On the eve of the day, fired for my ■ 
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from ^AlEiera, after a long visit Bien-Bpa (the 
niateriahziDg intelligence) trying to retain me, 
said “Slav, and you will see her whom you aesm 
to Bee”—lliesle.' el In lerras celle gut tndesins)}—(jl 
course I stayed. 

"The next day. as soon as the seance began, 
the curtains of the cabinet opened, and there 
appeared the face of a young woman, extremely 
beautiful, wearing a sort of diadem on her head 
her long fair hair falling over her shoulders. She 
laughed a gay npling laugh, a very hearty langh. 
and seemed to be highly amused I still think I 
can hear her merry laugh and see her perfect teeth. 
She appeared several times, playing hide-and-seefc 
like a child. She told me to bring a pair of 
scissors the next day. which I did : Phygia appe«- 
ed again and put her long hair into my hands 
telling me to cut Quickly. I tried to cut off a 
long mesli from near her head, hut another hand 
caught mine in a strong grip and allowed me only 
to cut off SIX inches. As I was rather slow m 
cutting it, Phygia said in a low voice. TVe t//e 
and suddenly disappeared". Manv years later, in 
describing this phenomenon. Professor Richet 
writes.” "I have preserved that mesh of hair, 
beautiful, fine, golden hair ilicroscopic analysis 
shows that it is not dyed hair, it is real baman 
hair. Slarthe, the medium, is very dark with short 
black hair ”••• 

This occurred in the presence of myself, 
oi Oabriel Delaone, the French Spintnalist 
leader and of Ceoeral and Madame Noe). 
There was always a good red light burning 
and we could see distinctly the sleeping 
medium at the same time as the materialized 
form of "Phygia.” This entity claimed to 
have been in her last incaroatioo, an 
Egyptian Princess-Pnestess of the Temple of 
Ra at Kehopolos 

It may interest you to hear that five years 
before this visit to Algiers, this personality 
"Phygia” told Professor Richet through 
another medium, one of his friends, that she 
had found a young girl in another land 
whom she was preparing in order to show 
herself to him in perfect human form And 
when we arrived in Algiers, the materialised 
Phygia reminded him of this promise of five 
ye.ars ago. To us Phygia is as real and 
wonderful as was BTatie King to Sir Wiffiam 
Crookes. And when the full account of her 
doings comes to be published, as I hope it 
will be next year, it will read perhaps like 
some beautiful fairy tale, but it will be a 
true fairy tale 

The year following our experiments at 
Algiers, Marth Beraud came to ray home fa 
Paris staying with me for nearly a year 
She was mediumistically exhausted during 
two or three months of that visit — for this 
power requires rest and recuperation as 
^ does all nature life But our results were 


so stupefying that Professor Richet writes 
in bis Traito de Metapsychique — 

If I did not publish these results at the time 
it was because they appeared to mo so extra- 
ordinary that I wished to await confirmation of 
these phenomena in new experiments —I was 
able to follow the whole process of ectoplasmic 
embryogcsesis.” 

In describing this plicnomenon of 
materialisation as we witnessed if in my 
home. Professor Richet writes: 

“In the beginning, there is always that appears 
like a white pasty veil and milky-white spots ; it 
IS inside that jelly-like paste, a kind of humid and 
sticky muslin, that human faces, fingers, limbs, 
gradually build up”. 

We have weighed this ectoplasmic subs- 
tance; it would place itself on the scales; 
on one occasion, it weighed 15 gramme®, on 
another, 30 grammes. Some years later, 
Ma^e lent herself to a long series of ex- 
perijneuts conducted by Dr. Baron roo 
Schrenck-Notzing And the account of the 
phenomena ho obtained, profusely illustrated 
has been recently published Shortly before 
Uis tragic death, in an aeroplane accident, 
Dr. Geley, of Pans, also published a volume 
dealiug with the same phenomena obtained 
through Marthe Braud. 

With us ID my home in Paris, the 
ectoplasm did not, for many weeks, go beyond 
(he appearaece of a long white serpentlike 
form ; the head of which would crawl 
from the floor up the raediam's body, and 
fasten itself to (he right or left jugular 
vein, w© could see the “thing" sucking and 
swallowing, growing more and more solid. 
Once the sleeping medium groaned heavily 
caught hold of this “thing” and flung it on 
to the door, but it crawled up again and 
patieully repeated the process. Finally, 
‘Phygia” confessed that she was only a novice 
ID the art of earth manifestation, and said, 
somewhat sadly, that, in her ignorance, she 
had drawn vitality from apart of the medium’s 
body, which she should not have touched 
Phygia would say that she was being taught 
by a “Great Master” on the spirit side solely 
to convince Professor Richet, whom she called 
herowo beloved throughout all ages”. 

In the process of her learning, Phygia gave 
ns another highly important phenomenon. 
She had maferiahsed a hand — (we always ox- 
perimented in a good electric light shaded 
red) — ; this hand glided in mid-air 
around the room, then laid itself on 
my open hands. Suddenly the hand 
disappeared, leaving one finger in my hand. 
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which as quickly broke into a liquid: instant- 
ly I rubbed ray hands together and raised 
them to ray face, wetting my face. I had no 
time for any other constatioo than that the 
sabstance was ielly-like, liquid, colourless, 
odourless and volatile : for quicker than 
speech, the liquid dried, disappearing like 
ether in the air. Phygia, in an awed voice, 
murmured, “I did cot know I should aot do 
that; I was trying to make my hand more 
beautiful to show to my Charles (Professor 
Richet) and I broke a finger. It is gone for 
ever; it is so much life-force from my 
medium which is lost for ever.” 

That night the medium was so hysterical 
that I could not leave her; and she w&s 
obliged to remain some days in bed, suffer- 
ing from acute neuralgic pains all over her 
body, which Phygia said was due to her 
mistake. 

Though I have not even touched npon 
the vitally important results of the last few 
years is Franco. Germany and Italy, received 
through especially teamed mediums.— medioros 
cnltivated by snvanls and being kept excla- 
slvely for the observation of men of science: 
"Willy" by Dr, von Schtencb-Notzinck in 
Munich; Pascal Erto in Italy; two wonderfnl 
Polish mediums at the Metapsychical 
Institute in Paris.—still. even from the little 
I have been able to say the tendencies of the 
new science must be clear. 

The phenomena of Metapsyebism bavo been 
responsible for the creation of “Modern 
Spiritualism” of the Tlieosophical Society, of 
Christian Science of the Higher Thought 
movement; and also in preparing the ground 
for the success of the Behai and Sufft move* 
ments in the West. These various spiritual 
movements number millions of adherents. 
From the spiritualists’ point of view, these 
phenomena are the demonstration of the 
continuity of personality after death. W© 
need not go beyond the change called 
death, nor enter into any subtle 
questions as to what it is which comes back 
to ns as George Pelham, John and Katie 
King, Phygia, etc.. May it suffice, for the 
moment, to note that thousands of oor 
fellow travellers have, through these and like 
intelligences, been lifted up out of the slough of 
despondence of rank materialism, and of atheism 
into the certainty of a fntnre life, of survival 
after death. They have received a powerful 
incentive to right-thinking, right-doing. They 
have grasped the truth of Unity, of that one 
Note in the Choral of the Universe which 


makes all the world akin; and many ara 
BOW consciouslyrtreadiag the path which leads 
to Divine Wisdom, to final emancipation 
and identification with the Christs and the 
Boddbas. 

In science ? Ah ! in onr materialistic 
Science, what is this investigation accomplish- 
ing ? Well, I think that the Richets of the 
world would tell us that they are at grips 
with the creative principle of life, may be 
even with the first and final causes of things. 
In the phenomenon of apports, that is the 
transport of objects without normal contact 
through space and matter and perhaps also in the 
phenomenon of levitation we have the demon- 
stration of a fonrth dimension ; while in 
lucidity, and premonition, we are reaching 
out beyond the baman invention and com- 
modity of time. 

Dr. Osty. the Director of the lletapsychical 
Institote in Paris, of which Professor Richet 
IS the President, has recently published a 
book; entitled "Concerning the Supernormal 
Human Being'\ giving the results of their 
experiments of the last few years. Here is a 
fragment of his Preface. 

01 snob great importance in itself and ip its 
consequences, is the biological pioblem which tills 
book is going to pose, that J can only hope that 
every scientist wiU verify for himself the exact!- 
tnde of Its data due to experience I dare to hope 
that the sdentihc elect will not remain indifferent 
or merely passively interested in presence of the 

S ychologicai spectacle which I am going to show 
m. In nublishing the results of my personal 
research, I intend to assume the responsibility of 
ntting the scientific world in a position to repro- 
ace the diverse series of experiments from whic^ 

I have derived the data of the most absorbing 
problem to the solution of which man can devote 
nimself’*-— 

The problem posed is indeed serious. If 
really behind the human being such as he 
appears to our eyes, there is a plane of 
consciousness capable of seizing realities 
without censorial experience, — consequently 
without a brain — , the conduct of every sane 
man Is not to deny, and not to refuse to look 
at facts of which the biological and 
phiosophicai consequence would be tremendous, 
vertiginons. 

Such a problem is not to be solved by 
words, by polemics, but between scientists 
and by experimental verification. 

They ate calling ns, — onr living dead. In 
ways more or Jess subtle, they bare con- 
vinced us of their survivd after the death 
change. In the legends of every age, of every 
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clime, there have been Samuels Vfho were 
awakened in the night by mysterious voices 
calling “Samuel, Samuel!” The Christ of the 
Christians, the Buddhas, Apollonius of Tyana, 
all heard the voices of the Invisible giving 
them counsel and guidance in their work 
of reformation. 

It was not Socrates who evoked his 
“demon”; it was his invisible friends who 
evoked Socrates. “By the divine allotment 
there is a demonian guide that has attended 
me beginning from my childhood.” 

It was not Joan of Arc who evoked the 
Invisible Forces she named St Michael, 
St Madeleine, eta It was these Superior Beings 
themselves, fighting a mighty battle against 
Error, who used Joan as an instrument for 
the carrying out of great purposes , it was they 
who evoked her, Joan, exhorting her to serve 
humanitv even to the sacrifice of her life. 

We are the pioneers of a new Science, a 
Science which is now going through all (he 
pangs and perils of birth , a Science which 
IS opening up new horizons, dazzling t istas of 
revelation, before our wondering eyes truths 
which were hinted at by the authors of the 
Vedas and the Upauishads, were known to 
Qautama-Buddha, to Jesus the Christ, and 
to other tare Ones, but which are now may be 
for the first time in the present cycle, 
gradually unfolding themselves under the 
protecting, guiding band of Science 

Oh India’ Will you not help us.-* Vour 
sacred texts have brought to your brothers 
in the TTest gleams of light which are shin* 
ing bright over this field of psychical 
research May be, we have now reached .a stage 
where the intuitive knowledge and 
spiritual powers of India may find their 
scope in gently, wisely leading ns to 
a perfect understanding o! these mysteries 
in the midst of which we are groping Can 
we not join hands with the 'WilUani Crookes, 
♦hft. Livbg'sx- and. ♦h/tOiarf/tt 

of the Vest and have your own lietapsychi- 
cal Institute working m unison with the 
Metapsychical Institute in Fans? 

Be patient with us, India’ Remember we 
are yonr children. You were old and learned 
and wise before wo existed. The secrets of 
your Ilatha-Toga and Raja-Toga, the powers 
of your Sinnayassins, all that is received 
with a smile of incredulity by the vast 
majority of your children in the Vest, even 
by our classical science But here is a 
little band of men and women, represen- 


tatives of science — they are braving the 
ridicaie of the masses, the scorn of 
interested ignorance, the disapproval and 
opposition of their contemporaries in Science, 
and are vouching for, and bowing the knee before 
those very powers of the Sinnayassin, now 
being demonstrated to us through our gifted 
mediums. 

Oar path is steep and thorny. Help us, 
Mother India. Ve your real Yedic children, 
are turning onr gaze to our Motherland for 
guidance. 

The practical Westcra mind, which asks 
to put its fingers into the nail prints of the 
Master's body before receiving His words, 
needs your intuition, the age-long knowledge 
and wisdom of your Sinnayasin. Alone, we 
stumble and stay. But with you, India, 
hand in hand together, we can become the 
great regenerating, and moralising force of 
this world. Dear Mother India, will you 
join our band of pioneers? 

Pioneers' aye' Ve are the pioneers The 
investigations hare not yet left the empirical 
stage, though our mind's eye is entranced 
with the beauty of the vision on the far*off 
horizon 

Pioneers' 0 Pioneers' Ve cannot tarry here •• 
All the rest depend on ns. 

We take up the task eternal and the burden 
and (he lesson. 

Pioneers ' O Pioneers ' 

We detachments steady throwing 
Down the ages, throuch the passes, up the 
mountains steep. 

Conuoenna. holding, darmg. veatnring as we 
(JO (he unknown ways. 


Pioneers' 0, Pioneers' 

See my children, resolute children. 

By those swarms upon our rear, we most never 

. . yield nor falter. 

Ages back in ghostly milhons frowning there 
behind us urging. 

Pioneeia' 0 Pioneers' 


"H ‘co'tinj'alrvaircajgim'' 

All the pulses of the world, falling in. they 
. beat for us, 

Inese are of us, thev are with ns. 

AU for primal need^ viork, while the followers 
™ , , there m embryo wait behind, 

\\e today 8 procession heading. \Ve the route 
for travel dealing, 

rion»?ersJ 0 Pioneers' 


Ijoo. with my soul and body, 

«e. a curious trio, pieking. wandering on our 


Through these shores amid the shadows, wi5i 
ricecn'. 0 rio»«rs' lle-ppriuon, pressu,! 



IN MEMORIAM; SURENDRA NATH BANBRJI 

(bom Kotcmixr, 1848. died. A«sost 1928) 

Br JADBNATH SAHKAK, )i,i, c.i. n 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta 


T here comes a day m the lile 
man, there come many day s and 
in the life of every right- thintmE yoM. 
man, -when he asks himself. How can 
myconnlrybest? In what "W 
myself to the good of hnmamty? The Utm 
of patriots and puhlic workers who h^e 
lived in the past can help ns to 
question. And in the long and Inmnona 
galaiy of the devoted sons of India “ 

no name brighter than that of 

*^**1 hayH'^Stinot leoolUotion how, 


I have a distinct leooiieenou . 

half a centnry ago, when I was a boy ol 
eight, I heard the “I 
eloquence of onr Snren Baba • v 

been forced out of my s? 

irresistible oratory at the Benares , 

I have also lived to see the giBe 

Surendra Nath Banerjea, ei-mimster of bttte, 
has been defeated In seeking f'l® 
suffrage of his birth-place, and hounded oQt 
the political life. I have seen li™ “S 
the people’s verdict calmly '‘'^e “ 

and retire to private life and rural peace 
prepare for his eternal rest. to 

Those of you who are w 

have known only the ® 

life, are apt to forget that . Picited 

when the name of Surendra Ba « 

among the youth of Bengal an a 
veneration which could b® ^ 

religious fanaticism. They ^®^S®.^, dawn of 
eighties of the last century, at t ^ 

political agitation in India, the first tour oi 
Surendra Nath through Bmtod PronnMS 
and the Punjab was like ‘h® to”™"”' "“fj 
of a victorious popular 0®“®! 'j, wjigy 
Henry Cotton has well pul it. iB®y 
forget that there was a time onnouents 

Nath was known to S®*'”? ’ be 

an “Orator Surrender hob “ ® go-,head 

denounced as a radical, a recRl 
far in advance of his age, aim , ^ j,y 

tionary. If, therefore, he was denoun^^ by 
the conservatives in his youth ~onclnsion 
Soviet in his old age. the logical c^dnsion 
is irresistible that he was a wise, consistent 


and eminently sincere political ^ort®r 
throoghont his life. Like the captain in 
Tennyson’s Voyage, m his pursuit of the 
fair fantom of Liberty, he had ceaselessly 
sailed 

Across the whirlwind’s heart of peace, 

And to and through the counter-gale : 

He had pursued the same ideal while the 
Indian crowd was shouting with him. and 
equally when the crowd was howling against 

that life I have had a close knowledge 
as his fellow-worker in the college that he 
founded, and I mean to give a analysis 

of bis character here for the benefit of 
those of you who did not know him so 
malely; because his life was rich in instruc- 
tion for us all, especially for our noble- 
hearted yonth. 


COCRAQK AND H0PEFUL^^SS 
The first trait of his character was his 
boundless courage acd hopefnlness You 
MDDot to-day imagine how hopeless, how 
absolulcly dismal, the P"®'!®®;® 
political agitation were m Surendra Isatn s 
Toutb There was only one public body in 
all Benral— the dear old sleepy anstOMatic 
British Indian Association. Public 
could not be organised, even a sm^ audience 
could not bo got together without the greatest 
Merlion Mass meetings and demonstrations 
SS. not c^en dreamt of. The Indians bad not a 
Se daily paper in English or popular 
lareely-ciroulating weekly evi.n in the 

vMnacuUr. Our Legislative Council had not 

a single elected member. Onr sympathisers 
in England numbered only two or three. And 
Se other provinces were in an even worse 
nlio'ht There was no Congress, no all-India 
organisation of any kind— not even a Cow 
Conference, to bring our 
TjTOvinces together. India w« then truly a 
Sot geographical expression, and not a 
.t nil And the Government was 
TOntinuing the tradition of centralised .a^to- 
OTcy Shfch had been found necessary m the 
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early age of conquest under the East India 
Company. Popular election, selt-govemment, 
deference to public opinion, representation of 
Indian interests — none of these was even 
dreamt of. 

NiTJO.N'AL Wore 

Id such a world, amidst such dark sur- 
roundings, Surendra Nath stood up and began 
his mission for the national uplift. He was a 
prophet crying in the wilderness. Even his 
countrymen jeered at him ; the keenest satire 
of the Bengali poctlndra Nath Banerjee was 
aimed at him. But he never lost heart or hope. 
Tear after year he struggled on in a seemingly 
lost battle, preaching and working as if to no 
purpose. Thirty years rolled by in this un- 
ceasing labour, and then the clouds began to 
to lift; the first rosy tinge of a dawn began 
dimly to light up the political horizon of 
India. But a set back came with the Partition 
of Bengal. How did Surendra Nath act in 
that supreme crisis in Bengal’s history? He 
was already well-stricken in years, already 
65 years old— the age when others are 
considered unfit for Goveroment service. Did 
be seek his ease, his health and bis peace 
of mind and leave out Mother’s work to 
younger men, as be might well have done ? 
No. He dung himself into the fray as be 
bad never done in bis ardent youth and 
became '^tbe uncrowned Eing of Bengal”, 
and earned Bengal’s cause to success with 
the help of many other worthy sons of our 
land, afi of whom were proud to rank them- 
selves as his lieutenants. 

Tears rolled on in ceaseless flow, and 
there came another day, when a popularly 
elected Legislature accepted Sarendranatb 
as Minister. Did he reject the offer? Na 
Why not? 

If I criticise the administration of an 
institution, it I urge that it could have been 
managed better, then I have no moral ngbt 
to decline it when the charge of the institu- 
tion is offered to me and I am given tto 
challenge, — “Come thou and do it better” 
This IS a common place maxim of political 
life in England, where every member of the 
Opposition in Parliament is ready to accept 
the Ministry when his party gains the 
confidence of the majority. Surendia Nath 
felt that he conld not honestly decline a 
Minister’s portfolio. 

Tee TRAGKfiv 

Then began the tragedy of his life, though 
I gravely doubt whether a life-long fighter 


like him regarded it as a tragedy or rather 
as something set down in the day’s work. Our 
proTioce was bankrupt; the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms had not yet, so to say, 
found their feet; and there was seething 
discontent among those of our conntrymen 
who were sulking because we had been given 
only the beginnings of responsible govern- 
ment instead of full-fledged Swaraj. During his 
three years as 3Iinister, Surendranatb was 
still “Surrender not”; he buffeted the waves 
as he had bnffeted waves from another 
direction all his previons career He lost 
bis sent at the second election under the 
Reforms, and retired uncomplainingly to bis 
well-earned rest 

This part of Surendra Nath’s career has 
been subj'ected to the most adverse criticism, 
which no thoughtful student of world-history 
will share As John 3Iorley has wisely re- 
marked. “Politics 1 $ the choice of the second 
best” In this imperfect world we cannot 
always bave the ideally perfect political 
measure But wise statesmanship consists in 
discovering the second best and trying to 
achieve it in preference to letting matters 
drift or gaining fourth rate things for the 
nation. As Mrs. Annie Besant shrewdly 
advised os. “If I cannot get a sixteen ansa 
Swaraj in this year, I shall for the present 
accept the 4 anna Swaraj offered, and work 
to gain the remaining 12 annas in as near 
a future as possible." That was also Snrendra 
Nath’s policy and every wise man’s policy. 

Tr.AcnrNQS Or His Lite 

The second lesson that our youth can 
lay to heart from Surendra Nath’s life is 
the need of long and patient preparation 
before a man can be worthy to serve our 
great Mother. Snrendra Nath was not born 
an orator, nor was be at first well-read in 
political literatnre He turned to politics 
nttber late in life, after his first loves, the 
Indian Civil Service and the Bar, had jilted 
him. He carefully studied the orations of 
the classic orators of Europe and prepared 
himself for his task with the painful toil 
aud repeated endeavour of a Demosthenes. 
Ho made liimself familiar with journals, 
blue-books and public documents, and severely 
^red his memory before he would deliver 
a single speech. Youngmen, you who imagine 
that the orator’s life is an easy and splendid 
one of lime-light, flower, garlands, popular 
applause, romantic titles and a seat in the 
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Legislalnre and even the Congress Presld«il- 
sbip, as the reward of an honr’s prancing 
on a platform, — think of the immense amount 
of silent preparation, the years of study 
and self-training, that Snrendra Nath went 
through before he could be “the nncrowncd 
King of Bengal.” It is an insult to our 
natire land to imagine that any ignorant, 
slack, ease-Ioring, emotional son zs worthy to 
serve her, only because be has a lend voice 
and a volume of phrases and idioms in 
his pocket. 

ilCTHoniCAL Habits A^-d Orderly 
I^■DI:STRT 

Thirdly, Snrendra Nath throngbont bis life 
displayed a wonderful example of methodical 
habits and orderly indnstiy As a very 
young Professor of Kipon College, I used to 
note with wonder and shame how this old 
man, who was a politician in addition to 
being a College lectnrer and manager vf one 
College and two schools,— filled op every 
minute of his time with some work,— observ- 
ing an exact rontine, the tight thing done 
in the right place and time, nothing left over 
for to-morrow, the accounts checked, bis 
subordinates' routine supervised, —and yet 
he had bis regnlor evening oatiog and bis 
holiday repose at Simultala. His food and sleep 
were equally well regulated and his whole 
life moved with clock-work precision. Thus, 
he lived till well over the three score years 
and ten allotted to man by the Psalmist aod 
he pat through an amount of service to bis 
conntry and race, in varions fields, which 
none of ns can hope to equal or even 
approach. There was nothing of mushroom 
growth, nothing of shallow glitter, about bis 
wort. Hence it is that his work endures 
and he is the political father of yooog 
Bengal, while some other political leaders 
have burnt their life’s candle at both cods, 
died prematurely, and left nothing that can 
be pointed out as their creation. 

But there is ono aspect of his career 
which I earnestly press upon your atteotion 
it is the example of intense patriotism and 
ceaseless industry combined with an ascetic 
simplicity of life aod taste. Today, my young 
friends! yon are being told that self-con^l 
is a form of slavery, (hat the highest life consists 
in the free rccklessindnlgeDCO of our emotions 
and passions, that art is better than morality. 


If this be trntb, then Snrendra Nath was 
grievously in error, be was an obsolete fossil, 
because his domestic life was blamelessly 
pure, his langnage and taste were extremely 
refined and delicate, he never drank or smok- 
ed, he never even read a novel. The modem 
craze for the sex element in literature would 
bare horrified him. 

Such was Snrendra Nath as a politician. 
Bat your fathers may remember him as a 
teacher, — the most inspiring of teachers. In 
the professorial chair — or rather in front of 
it, because he always lectnred standing, — 
Surendra Nath may not have been very 
erudite, his philological knowledge m.iy have 
been ratber out of date, and his power of 
tracing minnte allusions and quotations may 
have been at fault now and then ; but in all 
that quickens the mmd of young and ardent 
readers through books, in the power of call- 
ing forth the generous instincts of fat's stn- 
dents, Snrendra Nath was the supreme master 
in Bengal. 

has earned the name of a “3Iodel State” 
while its eflorts at being a model one are 
impeded by a ceaseless and constant want of 
funds Its Educational schemes, industrial 
efforK coramercifll progress, research work, 
village reconstruction, encouragement of arts, 
improvement of tlie civil and other services 
and redaction of unemployment, are all 
blocked midway by this silent, stern and 
relentless exaction of the Central Government, 
which almost reminds one of the Chottlharf 
collections in the days of the 3Iaharattas' 
The amounts now passing from the hands of 
the people of Slysoro to the Treasury of 
(ho Indian Government would greatly farther 
these various measures of improvement, 
while the ocean of Indian Finances would 
not be impoverished by a renunciation of 
Ibis moiety of its un-earned revenue. One 
lopes that such a renunciation will bo 
me of the first acts of the illastrions 
Tbo large endowment in money which be 
wished to give to (he public in his will did 
not materialise after his death; his legis- 
lative achievements are not epocb-nujfing, 
but surely his life, devoted with a solo eye 
to India’s interests, without repose, without 
personal enjoyment, without sordid gain, — 
for nearly two gonerations,-such a life, I say, 
has not been lircd in vain. Ihe example of 
Surendra Nath’s principles and work is tho 
richest legacy that can be left to a nation. 



MYSORE AND THE GOVEItNMENT OF INDIA 

iniquitous impost” 

Ily 0. II JOSYBR. JCA, rn-ES, 


I iVEN in tho Indian States deemed from Iho 
II democratic standpoint most adranceJ, tho 

"* Charterof Reformslaysdowncertain reser- 
vations which are enforced more severely 
the Ten Commandments. One such is that the 
popular Assemblies shall not discuss soy 
matter bearing on the relation of the State 
to the Imperial Government Safe under 
cover of that exclusion, the Government 
of India has, for over a century been taking 
away from the people of Mysore a consider- 
able annual sum and so condemned them to 
waa Bitoauy vyteii-B»rioa«ii lu yea**, 

65 years old— the age when others an 
considered unfit for Government service. Di< 
he seek bis ease, his health and bis peaci 
of mind and leave out Mother’s work ti 
younger men, as he might well have done 
No He flung himself into the fray as fa- 
had never done in bis ardent youth ani 
became “the uncrowned King of Bengali 
and carried Bengal’s cause to success wit, 
the help of many other worthy sons of oi| 
land, all of whom were proud to rank the% 
selves as his lieutenants. t 

Tears rolled on in ceaseless flow, aig 
there came another day, when a popular, 
elected Legislature accepted Surendrans^t 
as Minister. Did he reject the offer? 

17hy not? 

If I criticise the administration of 
institution, if I urge that it could have 
managed better, then I have no moral riy 

rSnATliSRiii! 'kltlfV 

the former, is a case of such outstanding 
injustice, that it is sure to strike the intelli- 
gent mind of the reader as more iniquitous 
than those Provincial contributions, which 
used to be blazed forth prior to the Inst 
Indian Budget as “The Iniquitous impost 
An exhaustive survey of the annual flow 
of money from the poor people of Mysore to 
tho Indian Treasury should comprehend the 
several items of Subsidy, Tanff. Salt. Optmn, 
Posts, Currency, and the Railways: but, for 
the present, we shall note the Major ones, 
that IS, the Subsidy and the Tann. 


The Mysore State, annually, out of a 
total revenue of about Rs, 3 Crorc'', has to 
pay to tho Government of India, a lumpsum 
of Rs. 35 lakhs, as subsidy. Tho gross 
iniquity of this will become apparent, if it 
is pointed out that all other native States 
of equal status, Hyderabad, Cashmere, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, pay sums that are 
infinitesimal compared with this. All the 
Bombay States together pay about 13 lakhs of 
rupees, all the Madras States only 9 lakhs 
of rupee® other Presidency States pay about 
Rs. 15 lakhs, and all the other leading states 
together pay about 19 lakhs of Rupees: and 
the Gross Total of subsidy from all the states 
amounts to 50 lakhs of rupees all told Out 
of this Mysore pays to the India Ooverament 
as to a feudal Iiegc-lord of old Rs. S3 lakhs 
or 2-5lbs of the whole* It is evident from 
the annual reports of the Dewan in recent 
years, that some mild correspondence is 
going on between the two Governments to 
ratify the rigouronmess of the claim. Bnt 
in these days of fiery and stormy agitation, 
who hearkens to mild correspondence or 
plaintive representations ? 

Then there is the other great item, the 
customs receipts of the Governments of India 
OD that portion of the foreign imports, which 
come into Mysore State for consumption. 
The lay reader will perhaps be able to recog- 
nise what this means if it is pointed out 
that Hyderabad has got its own Tariffs on 
articles imported into that State, and that 
the Indian Customs Officers have to allow a 
refund on such imports but in tho case of 
Mysore, the customs receipts are coolly pocketed 
for the use of the Reserved and Transferred 
halves of the Indian Administration. It passes 
any sane man’s uoderstanding, why, out of the 
17 major British Indian Divisions, and out 
of the 693 Native States, this humble, and 
progressive, and well-meaning State alone 
should be penalised like this and made to 
stmt itself, in order to pay such a heavy toll for 
the benefit of the British Indian Shendthnfts 

It may be observed that when the power 
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races it nssiBns very erode roP'ro“'?"^ 
from which by a process ol Bradnal devolo^- 
mcnl some sort ol pantheon according to it 
takes shape, to merge Bnally into pure 
monotheism, is entirely upset by a enreo^ 
obsorralion of tho mmple form of religion 
professed by the East African Negin. Ho 
has neither idols, nor sacred places nor 
therefore any temples of worship, 
whom he calls “Mnngu is an abstract 

divinity. He relates no mythic tdes ot His 
earthly or heavenly life. Call to account 
an African servant for some fault in serving 
yon, and he will at once answer, Mnnra 
knows Threaten to dismiss him, he will 
instantly reply, his Irest is in ““je” • 

Fine him, ho will take it stoically and sw 
yon are not cutting his hands -these i^re 
the gilt of Mnngn, and yet can earn h m 
bread Such complete resignation is pMnliar 
to this “barbrous" believer in Slungu 

The East African has no system ol 
worship. His innate trust in an omnipotent 
omnipresent providence steels bis heart 
against any mishap. His wants are few, 
incredibly few. His catUe are bis main 
wealth. He eats of the abnndant prodacts 
which mother Earth ungmdgingly snpphes 
him He wanders about in a state ol nature 
and only on market days hangs a pi^ of 
leather or a bunch of ^ass to hide his 
“nakedness”. He has no elaborate home, and 
knows little of the sms of society Any 
Negro may share with him the piece , of 
bread which his labour has fetched him. 
With your black-skinned menial any other 
Negro will come to sleep, and if you ask 
whit relation the intruder is to your servant 
the latter will unhesitatingly say, he is his 

^^°Attcr a long drought, when “Jlungu’ 
denied them a drop of ram throughout the 
usual season of showers, you may see the 
elders of a tribe, repairing staves m bani to 
the highest hill in the vicinity, pere they 
cry aloud, making gestures with their sticks. 
They confess, they are sinnm ,8nd beg 
pardon. Some vague idea of the high abode 
bf Ood is at the back of all this gestiralatiou. 
They mean to make their voice audible to 
“Munen” in the highest heaven. Hence 
their choice of the highest spo^ beuce too 
their brandishing the sticks so that they all 
the time point to heaven. 

Before the British occupation of this 
territory followers of the prophet Muhammad 
appear to have been at work among the 


black population of these parts. Those of 
them who in public wear a lowing Choga. 
are said to bo Muhammadans. Their Islam 
however is neither deep-seated nor even 
elaborate They know Allah and eschew 
pork. Further than this they find impossible 
to go mth the Maulana. Today no missionary 
effort on the part of Islam, is seen to be 
active among them. , , 

Tho field of proselytisation is in these 
days entirely in the hands of the Christian 
Father. The missions of Christ with the 
prestige and in most cases, active help of the 
government, are sowing their seeds broadcast 
among the natives. The Enropean, other- 
wise quite unwilling to cross the colour bar, 
evinces, as minister of the Church wonderful 
sociability. He not only mixes with the 
natives freely, bnt also takes part in every 
activity of their lives, as jnst one of them. 
You may see Salvation Array men beating the 
drum in a native township, to which all the 
residents in the neighbourhood both male 
and female flock, and join the tone struck 
by the followen of Christ First cariosity, 
then innocent ignorant imitation and last ol 
all conviction— these are the grades through 
Christianity by and by finds its war into 
the inner recesses of their hearts. Priests 
of the Church of Christ have picked up all 
native dialects and composed hymns and 
songs in them. On the occasion of the 
native dances they introduce their own tunes, 
and by singing with the natives in a chorus, 
leave with them something that lingers about 
tbeir souls. 

It IS not my purpose in this article to 
point to the moral effect, elevating or other- 
wise of Christianity on the daily life of the 
nativts I am of opinion that the Negroes, 
when they are coming closer and closer to 
the modem amenities of culture, do require 
some religions training. Beautiful as their 
native conception of Mungu and of their 
relation to Him is, it is too meagre and 
elementary to satisfy their imminent refined 
spintual needs. I have purposely kept back 
from the reader the social and physical evils 
to which the African is prey and to remedy 
which religion is the specific. It should be 
open to all communities to impress them 
with their own spiritual and moral ideas. 
The Christians have an advantage in that a 
Christian government is at their back. In 
the very nature of things other communities 
cannot look for active support from that 
quarter. If they mean to make their mission 
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ilonrisb they should commecce and organise 
fffort, depending for its resources not simply 
On Africa but on other countries also. 

The Arya Samaj has its church, the 
ilahammedans have their mosques, tbo 
■Sanatan Dharm Sabha has raised a temple, 
“the Aga Khanies, the most opulent commu- 
nity in East Africa, has a eommensurately 
magnificent House of Worship in a conspicu- 
ous quarter of the city, but all these edi- 
fices aad iba societies they represeot romsler 
<to the needs only of immigrants into this 
■country, who are already of the religions 
■persnation which their respectire temples 
preach. In its way each of these associa- 
•tions is doing useful and solid wort Bot 
religion as I conceire it, is a bridge orer 
gulfs of colour and clime. It is a balm 
which should heal international wounds. And 
to achieve this end it is in tbo highest 
-degree essential that the mission which 
comes to push such an object to success 
'Should command the services of whole-time 
workers and be entirely free from trammels 
cf government control. Ooveroment clerks 
nnd men of business who sweat for (heir 
livelihood and even then earn tbeir crumbs 
of bread from the table of government favour 
can find little leisnre and less liberty to 
hoist aloft the banner of the true religion 
cf God All praise to them for tho wonder- 
ful work they are doing. Those, however, 
wbo esult ns they bear of the success of 
tbeir Church in foreign parts, should make 
it a point to help them with money and 
men, more than both these with organisation 
whose centre they may locate where the 
activity of the mother Church may be the 
strongest. The outlook of the Church of 


Christ which derives its resources from 
government aid is naturally narrow. In the 
interest of religion — i e. not to let its scope 
sqaeeze down — it is necessary that Churches 
with otiier creeds should also be at wort in 
the same field. Christianity will gain by the 
struggle and religion instead of being a hire- 
ling of politics, as it at present is, will 
become the spiritual guide and mentor of 
both rulers and ruled. 

The religion of the ruling class consists 
in their white superciliousness. In name 
they are Christians, but in the cautions 
distance they keep from all men of other 
colours they seem to keep Christ away. 
Between them and Indians there is the 
Ooao community. They have come from 
India, bot being subjects of Portugal they 
give themselves out as Portuguese, not 
Indians The Law of the land treats them as 
Asiatics tbongh in their mode of lifo they 
have completely adopted tho European style. 
Socially they are Christians. A wise mis- 
sionary may use them as a link between 
Europeans and Asiatics. Africa, of all continents, 
afibrds opportunities of efiacing all differences 
of race and colour. The problem is a 
difficnlt one, and will take centnries to solve. 
Beligioo alone can attempt it, and to make 
it capable of doing so, you have first to rid 
it of tho awkward position of depeodenco 
which in the hands of Christian Missionaries, 
jt at present holds. To India, the birth- 
place of Ennva and Buddha, whoso messeges 
of brotherhood healed the sufieriags of man- 
kind long, long ago, tho woes of divided 
humanity should again make an effectively 
strong appeal. 


WHY I A5I A BHDHHIST 

BY F. G, PEARCE 
Priticipai, Hollar College, Indore 

C ONVERTS, they say, are often more as if I were doomed to that fate throughout 
ardent adherents of a faith than those life, inspite of a change of religion ' 
who haro been born in it You value During my schooldays I somehow got 
your convictions more, I suppose, when you hold of a pamphlet of my father's, on Re- 
have had to fight for them. birth It was that which really settled ^my 

I have been a heretic from the compara- fate. ‘Yhis is the stuff for me," said I, “Let 
tively tender ago of fonrteen, and it looks the Bible say what it will.” All the same, 
70—7 
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I remained, for the time, an ardent Christian 
for I had (and hare) an immense admira- 
tion for that simple heroic iife that the 
Gospels feebly record. For tho rest, I was 
all the time doing my best to make the 
ideas of Re-birth and Karma somehow fit 
into the scheme of theology generally pre- 
valent among Non-conformists, to which sect 
my family belonged 

’Versity life, with all its opportunities 
of getting tho mental corners rounded off 
by contact with other minds equally keen 
on solving life’s problems, only served to 
intensify the inner conflict bettreea Charch 
theology and the Oriental view of life, and 
to swing me more decisively in (he direction 
of the latter. Even then, I always took an 
active part with ardent spirits of the Student 
Christian Movement, taking part in Study 
Circles, Propaganda tours (by caravan and 
cycle), Slum work, Conferences and Retreats, 
though I am sure the mote pious of my 
fellows always felt that my salvation was 
itself a matter of doubt, for my lot was 
nearly always to stand up for the doubters, 
the heretics, and the “heathen” religions’’ 

The ornx came, f think, wheo I was asked 
to discontinue my services as a Sunday- 
school teacher, some of the parents of my 
pupils having heard that I was tetiing their 
children about "heathen'’ teachers, such as 
Buddha, and even suggesting to them that 
hints of the doctrine of Re-birtli might he 
found in the Bible itself Ibis brought me 
to the conclusion that, in those days at any 
rate, one could not consistently call oneself 
a member of a Christian church while 
believiDg ID doctrines such as Re-birlb and 
Karma, and disbelieving the ordinary inter- 
pretations of the doctrines of Atonement etc 

Now I began to hunt round for some 
other anchorage London is a happy bunting 
ground for anyone who is interested in 
varieties of religion niere are branches of 
every kind of sect and church in evisteocc 1 
should imagine, and I went the round of 
them, so far as that was possible for one 
who was not leading an idle life I made a 
point of one thing, never to take my views 
of any sect from its opponents, but to go 
direct to those who believed its tenets, and 
to bear the best about it first. Thns I studied 
Roman Catholicism from Roman Catholic 
catechisms, and by _ discussing with Roman 
Catholics and attending their services. 

About this time I had coroe across 
another book of my father's, — a copy of Dr 


Paul Carus’s “Qospcl of Buddha". Now 
whatever tho Pandits may say about tho 
doctrioai reliability of that book (and, by tlio 
way, judging from the comments quoted at 
the #>ad of tho book, it would appear that 
not a few scholars highly commend it), no 
one can doubt one thing about it,— it conveys 
to the reader, as very few other books on 
Buddhism do. an impression of the great 
Teacher, His gentle deeds and His sublime- 
words, which cannot but arouse devotion in 
a mind sensitive to the tender and lovely 
things of life. One feels that the writer of 
the book himself wrote it in a spirit of the 
deepest reverence and devotion, and with an 
earnest desire to convey that same spirit to 
those who should read his book. The- 
doctrinal side is not lacking, but it is made 
subsidiary (as one feels it should be) to the 
life of the Teacher Himself, whose own per- 
fect evacople of how to hve is the best of 
all doctrines. Oat of the desert of Church 
theologies and sectarian beliefs one comes to 
the oasis of the story of that perfect lib 
with a sigh of thaokfulocss and a feellog- 
tbat here at last is peace. No one who bas- 
net goue through that weary search among 
the barren sands can realise this fully It is 
easy for those born in a religion to assert 
that this or that behef is the essential thing 
ID the faith Bnt when one has run the 
whole gamut of beliefs in the search for 
harmony, one wants not another belief but 
an inspiration to lead a new life, and it is 
over the Teacher, rather than His doctrines, 
tiiat has been the source of that inspiration. 
Otherwise our Pitakas, our Vedas, our Eorans, 
might serve os for all time, and no new 
Buddhas need ever be born on earth, no new 
Avstaras need appear 

Lot it not be thought that I wish to 
deprwiate the value of the Doctnne Rightly we 
say “I follow tho Dhamma as my guide,” but 
It IS as a “guide", not as a fetish. That is 
the main difference between Buddhism and 
evangelical Christianity, or should be. The 
Buddhist quite properly objects if it be said 
that he worships the Buddha as his god. In 
the Southern Buddhist lands, at least, there 
IS no idea whatever of regarding the Sangha 
as anything but a human institution con- 
sisting of human beings, to be relied upon 
for assistance and advice but nothiog more. 
I*t os likewise take a normal view of the 
Dhamma also There is nothing sacros.inct 
about the Pali Pitakas A signpost is not 
intended to be worslijpped, nor should wo 
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allow ourselres to be so taken up with its 
wonderful inscription (bat we forget (o 
proceed along the road to which it points 
and for assisting us towards which alone it 
■exists. It is conceivable even that not all 
travellers may have need of every signpost, 
thou-jh surely such signposts are useful checks 
to our knowledge of the way. There is such 
n thing as finding the way by sun and stars. 
■One who can do this, knoivs ; he does not 
need to be told; thongh most travellers doubt- 
less prefer the safe guide of the agnposts, we 
should not despise those who “bitch their 
wagons to a star.” They too are travelling 
in the same direction. Their independence 
pay often lead them o5 the main road, but 
it also gives them experience and strength 
aod these are qualities not to be despised, 
specially by those who, long hence, to their 
turn, may hare to teach others It is worth 
remembering that <}autama Himself would 
perhaps not have attained to Caligfateoment 
as soon as He did. had He not stepped ofif 
the beaten track of His ascetic friends, aod 
followed what He felt to be the Truth. — much 
to the disgust of those who thooght Him to 
be no better than a deserter and a feeble 
failure. 

It was. I must admit, in no small measure 
the liberality of Buddhism in the matter of 
doctrine which attracted me to it. I do not 
mean that 1 ever imagined that the Bnddba 
said that it does not matter what a man be- 
lieves. Of course, it matters greatly. Bat I 
felt, and still feel that, (judging from His 
life. His atlitnde to men and affairs, so far 
as they have been recorded, rather than from 
the commentators’ opinions on the matter) 
what He taught as regards personal opinion 
in doctrine was in effect this. — ‘T, Gautama 
Buddha, through long experience and tboogbb 
J.X9W pivcvlred tbe jivlk jiwjf JAvngs !nh.i5 
I explain to yon, my fellowmeo, in so far as 
words permit such sublime matters to be 
transferred from mind to bnman mind. But 
you cannot grasp these things pnrely through 
tlie intellectual understanding of words and 
phrases. To onderstaod you must experience. 
No amount of mere learning, whether of holy- 
books, or of ceremonials, or of metaphysics. 
Can bring you to the spiritnal understanding 
of Truth, which comes through living it, ex- 
periencing it and knowing it, for yourself, 
Witness the failure of the Brahmins, To un- 
derstand, you most experience. Therefore I 
have laid down for you a few simple rules 
(or a good life. If you follow these, you will 


gradually free yourselves from the things 
which enslave most men’s minds and cloud 
their vision of spiritual Tmtb, the passions, 
the cravings, and above all, the delusive sense 
of self which makes us think we are apart 
from oor fellows and so leads us into 
disharmonious and injurious actions through out 
following what we foolishly think are our own 
interests. Follow this Path of an unselfish 
and pure and compassionate life, serving your 
fellows, as I have served yon, in the simple 
as well as the gre-itest things. At the same 
time meditate on the things I have tanght 
you, and the things I bars shown yon by 
my example. "Work ont yonr own salvation, 
as I hare worked out mine. Think for your- 
selves. and do not believe things merely 
because someone else has said them. Stndy, 
aod try to understand, and, if at the same 
tune you Itte the life I have taught you, 
you will gradually grow in understanding 
and your vision of the Truth will become 
clear, as mine became clear. Then you will 
htotc, you will not .need to believe.” 

Socb was, I felt, the attltode which Lord 
Buddha roust have taken. Judging from His 
life, I cannot feel that He demanded that 
His followers should put aside the right to 
private judgment, especially on matters of 
the mind. Even in matters of action, such 
as the daily life of His Bhikkbus, we seo' 
that He preferred to circumscribe their lives 
as little as was consistent with the work He 
was doing. He made His rules for their 
conduct as the need arose, and not until. 
He refused to bind them unnecessaiily 
strictly. He prefened to leave certain things to 
their owD good sense and understanding of the 
needs of His and their own work for the world. 
Surely in matters of the mind, where so much 
more of difference is inevitable. He could 
iwvo bopj? ss> i'bo.na.'l, bid xsfbex mow 
so. 

^Vhcthe^ or not Christ Himself took up 
the same altitude, I cannot say, but certainly 
the writers of the Gospels and all later 
followers and sectarians save perhaps sotno 
of the mystics, have grievously erred in this 
direction of limiting the right of private 
judgment Therefore, Christianity has split 
into a thoDcand sects, and is still splitting, 
for men will not have their minds enslaved by 
either books or persons, in the long run. 
There is no logical stopping place between 
the Boinan Catholic position, and absolute 
freedom of opinion in matters of doctrine 
and the history of the Christian churches 
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and sects lias proTcd this. Either you most 
have a rerbally inspired Holy Rook', and an 
inspired interpreter of that Rook, a Popo 
who cannot err wlicn Bpeakinfj ex-cathedra, 
or you must let each man interpret tlio words 
of the Teacher according to his own needs 
and experience, and ho must not be regarded 
as any Jess a true folloivcr of the Teacher 
because ho happens to differ from the 
majority, or holds views which most follow- 
ers consider Inconsistent with their own 
interpretations of the scriptures. There is 
no half-way house between these two 
position. Any attempt at setting up autho- 
nties at an intermediate position between 
free-thought and an infallible Popo is bound 
to lead to sectarianism, as it has dooo in 
Christianity. That is a danger with which 
Buddhism is faced to-day, when there is a 


growing interest in its doctrines, and manr 
prophets, each asserting that /n's is the true 
t/cw. 

To escape the narrow dogmatic 
ficctarianism of what is now called Christianity, 
1 left tho Christian churcli. Aroused to dcro- 
tion by tho picture of that perfect life of 
Oautama, tho Ruddba, and desirous of trying 
to tread tho Path lie taught I became a 
Buddhist To that end, and that alone, and 
regardless of men's disputes about Pitakus, 
and gods and souls and other matters on 
which I consider that ercry man has a 
perfect right to think out his own position 
and leave others to do the same in peace,— 

I’f follow the Buddha as roy guide ; 

I follow the Dliamma as my guide ; 

I follow the Sangha as ray guide” 


DEVA KAYA II 

Bt S. SRIKANTA SASTRI, n.4. 


T he Greatest Emperor of the Yadava 
dynasty of Vijayaoagara. Praodha 
Deva Raya was the son of Vijaya Raya 
and Narana Devi Vijaya’s inscriptions 
begin as early as S1331 and continue tiU 
1340. Tijaya Raya wa** Tuva Ra]a under 
Deva Raya I for 3 years and from S 1334 to 
1340 he was the Emperor for 6 years Vira 
Tijaya made numerous grants in the 
Tanjore District beginning with the year 
1336 He was tbe firm disciple of tbe 
Kriyasaktis — tbe faraily-gnrus of tbe first 
dynasty as testified by a grant of his in 
S1332, Tiknti when he founded a village in 
Huli Nadu and named it after the Gum 
Kasivilasa Kriyasakti 

Jfacb confusion has been caused by the 
fact that Deva Raya II’s son MalHkarjana 
was also known as Immadi Praudba Dev& 
To make the confusion worse confounded, 
the brother of Deva Raya I was also 
Pratapa Deva and had the surname Vjjaya. 
This younger brother bad as bis wife 
Siddhala Devi and by her, his son the 
Usurper Virupaksha. Evidently the Alam- 
';:^UDdi grant refers to him as “Praudba 


Pratapa Vibbavah Pratapakhyo raabipatih”' 
while tbe Sri Sailam plates only give tbe- 
name as Partapa Raya. He is generally 
credited with having obtained Cb.inadrt 
Rajya not from an elder brother as has beeu 
wrongly supposed by some scholars, more 
probably from an elder sister who is referred 
to in an inscription of 1343 Snbbakrit 
(Monday Nov 9. 1422 A D) Harima was 
the elder sister of Deva Raya II and had 
been married to Salva Tjppa— tbe Salva 
family thus becoming more and more power- 
fpl Deva Raya IF, we know, died in J3CJ> 
Kshaya and to the last held the reigns of 
power Abdur Kazack speaks of an nn- 
populat younger brother who made an 
attempt on tbe life of Deva Raya but was 
killed by the furious populace. This happened 
about the year 1422 A. D, when the traveller 
was at Ealikot. Since Pratapa Deva Raya 
seems to have died m 1370, he could not 
have been tbe traitor. Nor the other brother 
of Deva Raya Srigiri Bhupafa who in 
1W6 was at Maratakauagar identified with 
Viriachipuram. There is also a possibility 
of interpreting the disputed passage about- 
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contented for the laureateship. Each ol them 
Tvrote his Mahahharata and Chamatasa s work 
was judged to be the better of the tna 
Eumara Vyasa in dispair threatened to 
commit oulcide if his "“Ere 

to be Charaarasa’s sister) would not Pjo®"® 
the manuscript burn it before Ms eyej 

Chamarasa sorrowing for the loss of Ms wor , 
wrote his Prabhulmgalile. . 

The third contest was between the £rea 
Telugu poet Srinatha and the henditary court 
poetf Rajanatha Dindima. Rajanatha was a 
very great scholar and the author of 
?clan.fda.prahaoana of V.bhaga Rrfa.mJa 
and of a commentary on Sri bantara s 
Saupdarya Lahari Ho had 
titles, “Abhinava Bbava-Bhuti 
Paramoswara,” “Cheta Chola Pandya Jratba- 
marodhya" aod “Kavimallagalla ^“apatu. 
Hoasovor, Siipalha about »= 
aaas compelled to *“'LS'Sd 

“Kaal Satva Bbauma" Simalha bad behind 
him as helpers the Goeetnor of 
Vallabharaalya and the hd'*?"'” o"/. 'j® 

Emperor, Chandra Bhnshana I>i'!““'' 
the stiff contest that took P'“'’ 
came out successful and as a ,s'|ti »• 71®!“'^ 
bad the brass tabor of the Omd™* 

Deva Raya was immensely 
bathed the siclonous ^et }" ^^^5^ 

in Ins pearl-ball and benocforlb Snnainn 
styled himself as Kavi Sarva-Bhauma. 

We can only mention briefly some ot 
the poets-.Jaioa. Veera^/iva and B”bmaoa 
in Sanskrit, Telugo or KaDMda i*«balinga 
Deva Lakkanna, Jakkanna, Chamarasa, Kallu 
Mathada Prabhu. Sriginnatba. Nagi Deva. 
Magge Mayi Deva, Guru Basana, Cbaodrakavi. 
iSpa. Bhaskara. Dbaranoja, Kalyai« 
iSfi jlna Deva. Kaviraalla. Kuroaravyasa. 
Paranjyotiyati, Noravata Kavi. Aruna 
Girinatha, Rajasekhara, ^ inukonda Vallabha- 
matya, and others. . 

That the reign was not only , 

literary but also of social reform is evidenced 
by an iiscription of S 1317 It s.!^ that 
all the Brahraanas ol Fadai Tidnnado la, 
Kannadigas, Tamilas, Telngus, Ilatas of .11 
and sulrus and Satbas met before the 

|”r«uid‘‘?«=rm.s;rb 

® vl 1.0 rnnished secularly as well as 

« “ SnaSS* S 

'caSmmuoication and afterwards bandmi 


over to the secular authority to he pnn's'^^ 

If only thess rigorous measures had been 
ntrictly enforced, it would hare done away 
with a cursed blight on the social life ol 

Abdut Razact says that the 
cd an army of eleven lacs Y/,n AD 
Irom an inscription in Mysore that m 1430 A 
Dove Raya had ten thousand 1"™““ 
horsemen in his service. There I''''® *h,”. 
hundred ports in the empire, which eriended 
from Oulbargn to cape Comonn Ceylon and 
Pegu. Ihe very fact that Lakkanna * 

ereat naval commander and conquered Leylon 
goes to show the existence of a powerful 
Lvy In 1419 Deva Raja is only pascMma 
samudradhipati”. lord of western ocean. In 
1442-3 Abdur Razack testifies to the conquest 
of the Eastern aud Southern waters. M 
1424 Lakkanna la called the lord of Southern 
Ocean About the year 1444-5 Pegu and 
the Eastern Archipelago mbst have been 
conquered Deva Raya probably got b*® 
pearls for which he was 
Ooiloan, Ceylon and Pol'cate-~which, as 
Nuniz tells ns, were included in tbe Empire. 
Lakkanna’s attack on Gulbarga is rererrea 
to in Abdur Kazack’s narrative, who was a 
contemporary, and in the Bakhar of Gumma- 
reddi Palaya chiefs and in Ferishta which is 
entirely untrustworthy. Ferishta says that 
tbe Emperor made an unprovoked atlacs 
and marched as far “S Sagar and Bijapnr 
before his progress could be checked by the 
Sultan. Three pitched battles were fought 
in which of course the armies of light were 
victorious Deva Raya engaged to pay the 
stipulated tribute, provided his territories 
were not molested He also paid up 
ot tribute besides making an offer of forty 
elephants and other valuables. Allaudin then 
“honored the Rai with a handsome dress and 
presented him with several horses^ covered 
with rich furniture set with jewels” About 
Razack however says that the cause of the 
expeditiou to Gulbarga was this. Allaudin 
Ahmad Saha upon hearing the attempt at 
the assassination of Dev.a Raya.. was ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced and sent the message Paj 
me 70(^0 Varahas or I will send a world- 
subduing army into your country ai’d 
extirpate idolatry.” Deva Raya was incensed 
at this impudence and war was declared 
The country being harrassed by tbe Muslim 
armies, the Palayagars of Gumma Reddipura_. 
Dodda Tasanta Nayaka and Pemroa Sani 
Singappa Naika promptly went to tbe assistance 
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of the Emperor. The imperial army marched 
to Gulbarga and laid siege to the city. Aftra 
four thousand men had died on either side 
the imperial forces wore exhansted Then 
Vasant Nayalca went to the Emperor and 
said, “The imperial forces seem to hare been 
exhaastsd, please allow the Palayapat forces 
to exhibit their Talour." Permission being 
graciously granted, the siege was renewed 
with such vigour that the besieged in the 
fortress were in a desperate condition. The 
Sultan determined to die on the battle-field 
and siezing a sword rushed in to the thick 
of the fight. Tasanta Isaik ordered that none 
should imprison the valiant Saltan and him- 
self went forth to meet him. A duet was 
fought but the Sultan’s sword broke to pieces 
The Naik threw down his own sword and 
they wrestled till the Sultan was crushed 
and died vomittlog blood Whether the Sultan 
did actually die thus or not. we know that 
Tijayauagara toroes were victorious, for 
Abdur Razack tells us that Laksbmana 
Banda JJayaka brought away with him some 
wretched captives 

Abdur Razack says that Deva Raya issued 
tbe following coins . — Gold corns (1) Varah.a; 
(2) Pratapa (half varaha), (3) Panam (‘/lo Pra- 
tap) ; Silver coins— Tar (V« panam). copper 
eoios— Jifal (Vs far). On tbe obverse of roost 
of the coins are the figures of a god and 
goddess seated, as on the coins of Han- 
Uara, sometimes with the attributes of 
Vishnu and on others of Siva Of the gold 
coins there are double pagodas, pagodas, half- 
pagodas and quarter pagodas Certain other 
coins have on the obverse the figure of ao 
elephant and the legend Raja Gaja Ganda 
Bherunda, evidently commemorative of the 
elephant hunt of which the king was very 
fond. Of his silver coins the earliest of the 
Vijayanagar Dynasty, we have one speci- 
men with elephant on the obverse and on 
the reverse a sword and to the right the 
legend “Deva Raya.” Copper coins are 
numerous and of several types. They usully 
have on the obverse in addition to the usual 
elephant some letter like ” which stands 
for Deva Raya The usual legend is Raya 
Gaja Ganda Bherunda beneath which will 
be a sceptre, several coins have on the obve^ 
the Nandi — a proof of the king’s Saivite io- 
clinatioDE^ while others have sankha and 
chakra, and on one coin Nandi is represented 
having on either sides the Taishnava symbols. 

About the year U43 A. D. the Tclugo 


kingdom of the Reddis of Rajamundri finally- 
passed into the hands of DevaRaya. iCondvidu 
bad beea under the rule of a braocli of tbe 
Reddis — Peddakomati being the last of them. 
His son Rachaveroa was of dissolute character 
and was promptly murdered. In S 1377 Tuva, 
we find an inscription of Ganadeva RahufCa 
Raya who ruled at Rondavido. Gaaadeva 
was of the same lineage as Kapileswara Gaja- 
pati, who, we ate told by Gangadasa, attacked 
the city of Vijayanagar on the accession of 
Uallikarjuna and was repulsed. After the 
death of the unpopular Rachavema perhaps 
Gaoadevi made himself ruler of Kondavidn. 
Allada Reddi of Rajaranudri family 
claims friendship with the Gajapafis and 
Karmafa kings in his wai-s with Peddakomati. 
Jitranalpa vikalpa kalpita balam 

tom cbalpa Bbanum rane 
Mitnkntya saraagatam Gajapatim 

Kamata Bhupancha tam 
Ilatva Eomati samya tukaram 

bhnyopj rameswarat 
Rajyam Rajamahendra Rajyaroakarot 
Allada Bhnmiswaiah 

Vioukonda Vallabhamatya ruled in the 
Mulaka Nada of Udayagiri Ra]ya and seems 
to have been at Tnnjore also in S. 1368. 
fiis biography was wntteo by Srinatha aod 
hehimseUwas the author of “Krldabhiramamu,” 
the authorship of which was erroneously 
attributed tr Srinathn Vallabhamatya s gtaod- 
graod-tother was minister of Bbakta I, and 
his great uncle under Han Hara If, as also 
his Father Tippa. Though his work contains 
many passages of low life and language, on 
tbe whole Its melliflnoas style and majesty 
of diction are in true keeping with the 
spirit of the best of the classical Telugu 
Champus 

Deva Raya had numeroas ministers,— chief 
•among them being Singanna Danda Natha, 
Haryanna, Timmanna Chandrappa, Annappa, 
Naganua, Perumal Danda Nayaka, Baichappa 
Odeya, Aucbapp.a Odeya, Lakfcanna, Jakbanna, 
^addanna, Sankara Deva, Narasinha Odeya, 
Ketaya, Ballala Deva. Panta Jlailara, Vallabha 
Deva, Sngiri, Siddanna, Guru Raya llaba- 
pradhana ; Deva Raya’s wife was Ponnala 
to whom was born Jlallikarjnna Immadi 
T^udba Deva ‘Raya Kannada literary tradi- 
tion refers to two daughters of Deva Raya. 
Rarastbala Viraona, one of the hundred and 
one Vira Saiv.a Tirakatas is called an Aliya 
of Deva Raya. Similarly Linga Jlantri (1530 
AD.) patronised by the Rayoday.a of 
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NuceiliMU, tajs lliat tho I.Hicr loi Ms psiron 
was tlio fion-in-lnw of I’rntapa Dev* uaya, 
and was named Tirumala iUyo. An ci«^pn 
of Sravnna DclRola refers to tho death ol 

De\a Ilaya in this verso 
Ksiiayahvayo kuvatsaro dvitiynynkta 

•' Yaisakhako 

Jlnhilanoy^ varako ynta valaksha 

paksuctare 

Pratapanidhi Deva Hat pralaya 

mnpahanta samo 

Chaturdasa dino katham pitnipato 

dhivaryoRatili 

Kicihorn writinR in 189(5. |h*t tho 
date corresponds to Tuesday, ^Ith May, 
114G AD., when Krisima-chaturdasi ended 
14 hours and 57 minutes after mean sun- 
rise But really, the true date will be the 
fourth week day. 5Iny tilth. Wednesday, 
when tho tithi ended after 14 hours and 
10 minutes after mean sunrise. Therefore, 
wo have to take it as tho Chaturdasi of the 
bright h«lt-in 

ctluiT.lcnl, Tuerday. ““l' P,"*' "''™ 
the tithi end.d 0 hours sod 15 minutos 
alter meau sunrise. Since the SertoRapafam 
grant of Mallilarjunn is dated Wednesday 


29111 June, HIO A.D,. and the grant prohihil- 
ine cstortion from the poor ryots of Idansai 
and Valasai at tho heginninff of each reign 
is dated in 130*^ K'shaya, we most perforce 
conclude tliat it was Deva Kaya II who died 
on tho 10th of May and not hts younger 
brother who died in .S1370, and that Malli- 
Variuna Buccecdcd Ids father to tho throne 
Rometieno betueen 10th of May and 29tli of 
Juno 1416, 

Tims in S 13CS ended ono of the most 
glorious reigns in the history of ludia. His 
reign, though not characterised by spectacular 
effects laid the firm foundations of a policy 
of toleration and suppression of overcoming 
feudal vassala. Literature nourished, seas 
cooquerred, commerce furthered, the enemy 
in the northand nortii-cast thoroughly be.afcn. 
oppression and nepotism, torture and c.vtor- 
tion mercilessly put an end to, local aufo- 
mony safe-guarded in such a way as not ^ 
encroach on the central power, the centri- 
fugal and centripetal tendencies balanced to 
a nicety— m one word peace and prosperity— 
these are the achievements of a monarch 
whoso name is wortiiy of a place in tlio 
first rank of great sovereigns. 


ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO AGRICDLTDRE 

Ut R. X. SUIVAPURT. s. i. UECii f. stc». i.e.e., London 


1 think it will not be out of place to point 
out in this short space some of the 
primary advantages of the application of 
Electricity to Agriculture, ^hjeh if taken 
advantage of in India will, I think, prove a 
trreat success. ^ „ 

In a recent paper on Electro-farmiog 
read before the lostitute of Electrical 
Eneineers at London by Borlase-Mallhews 
which was based on bis personal cxppence, 
he described many experiments wbich had 
been carried out nnderhis personal s^msion 
and had proved a great success The most 
remarkable of these was on some plants which 
he iThowcd to the members present , these 
Fn Ml bloom ouly a!ler Ihoj ^ere 
eFuosed to electric boot given out by the 
light of ICOO-ivatl lamps, and be even 


succeeded in bringing out buds, and then in 
making them bloom in one night 

Anotiier of his experimente was based on 
the hatching of chickens The eggs were 
arranged in a box and treated with artificial 
heat given up by an electric cnrreDt, and in 
this way the chickens were beautifully 
hatched and the useofhens was thus absolutely 
avoided. 

There were thus many points of interest 
but everything cannot at present be adopted 
in India because there are numeious 
difficulties to be overcome before such a 
system could be practised. The first and 
main difficulty to be faced will be the 
education of the local village farmer. By 
this I do not, of course, mean that every 
farmer should be asked to become an electrical 
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CDgiceer, but simply that experiments should 
be shown to the farmers and that they should 
be taught the fundamental usages of electnmty 
in farming and its advantages, especi^ly 
that of amount of work done m less time 
and with less effort at minimum cost Hot 
in so doing a large number ol experienced 
engineers aro required who roust be patient 
and hard-working men. especially the people 
who are prepared to argue with the illiterate 
farmer and lastly to convince him in itie 
best possible way. In doing so too many 
difSculties will have to bo overcome and m 
the beginning it will bo practically ‘^Possible 
to push the scheme forward, bnt if the work 
is taken in hand seriously and sincere men 
employed, it will then, as I believe, not be 
long before tho obstinate Indian farmer will 
be made to work accordingly Several 
experimental farms fftted with generating 
plant and other general equipment such as 
electric ploughs, manuring plant, elccinc 
threshers etc. naust be opened 

By introducing electricity m the Indian 
ploughing, not only the time and labour 
of the farmer will be saved but 
most of the barren country which is bojv 
lying waste round e^ery village m Im 

mainly doe to the inadequate methods ot 
ploughing now employed— will be ' 

Besides ploughing, thresnmg and 
facilities etc., the farmer can be 
utilise electric power for 
poultry-rearing purposes; elecriic 
plants can also be used for imgati p 
poses, and this will be cheaper and more 
economical in the long run. . .. 

The oexl difficulty to be laced i" 
under the present conditions will ^ . 

generation and distribution of e 
power in the villages. _ » „;ii 

As for generation, the Government will 
have to tail the a,d of big statos in the 
cities, without whose help things 
almost impossible; or 0^/: 

have to be formed under adequate State 
management which will control the mam 
consumption of the roral ^a. nrvenTB 

Places like Bombay. Punjab and Mysore 
which have great ^fter-.resources can do 
better, and the hydro-electnc s^bemes whi^ 
are already in construction can be be^ 
utilised for these purposes, ^bile jn oteer 
places where no such scheme is imto Mn 
sideration, primary difficulties will first have 

^h^present Royal Commission which has 


been appointed to consider the main agri’ 
cultural problems of India will, I believe, 
consider the points in more detail, and I 
hope if repeated experiments are performed 
and some scope is left by the Government, 
then by the combined energies of the State 
and the public the scheme will do better, 
and it will not be very long before a new 
era will be introduced in Indian agriculture. 
Everywhere on the Continent as well as in 
Amenca, Commissions have been appointed 
from time to time to further the possible 
developments in the usage of electricity in 
the fields as well as for farming and poultry. 

Besides field work such as ploughing, 
manaring etc . electricity can well be utilised 
in the c.attlo sheds which form such an im- 
nortant part in the Indian village life. Elec- 
trical milking of the cows and elecriical 
chnrmng can very well be introduced and 
are far supenor to tho older methods. Elec- 
trically-Ht sheds will moreover do better in 
many respects and automatic electnc milk- 
nc machines wiU save most of the farmere 
V es’ work and time The milk can be 
dr* vD strained, pasteurised and bottled by 
(1 antomatic process with the help ol 
electricity in a more hygienic way, and will, 
of course, save much time and labour. 

Electric transpoit will also give the 
rillorers greater facilities and the products 
will” thus be carried to their destination 
more quickly and cheaply. In short by 
tetrodnemg eleotncity in the rural areas, 
the acricultural condition of India will be 
revolutionised and it will not be long before 
the royats in general will realise the 
advantages of electrical farming, and by doing 
so certainly a very bold step will be 
taken towards in the welfare of India and 
Indians in general. . 

Acricnltoral methods in India are at 
oresent very far behind the times, and m 
some places are most haphaz.'ird when com- 
pared with those of the world beyond, and 
the marvellous improvements made elsewhere. 
India although an agncnltural country has 
no statns in agriculture, and therefore it is 
nn to the authorities concerned to consider 
iSoreving this side, on which really the 
™lfaT 8 of India greatly depends. It has 
lone been overlooked for some reason ot 
otefr and if now from the very begmnmg 
steps were taken to start m the most efficient 
I am confident that India would very 
rival and surpass the nations of the 
Porld. The main wealth of India lies in 
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engineer, but simply that experiments should 
be shown to the farmers and that they should 
be taught the fundamental usages of electnci^ 
in farming and its advantages, especi^y 
that of amount of work done m less time 
and with less effort at minimum cost wot 
in so doing a large number of esperiencrf 
engineers aro required who must be patient 
and hard-working men, especially the pe.^lo 
who are prepared to argue with the illiterate 
farmer and lastly to convince him m me 
best possible way. In doing so too many 
difficulties will have to be overcome 
the beginning it will be practically 'roPossiWo 
to pnsh the scheme forward, bnt if the work 
is taken in hand seriously and sincere men 
employed, it will then, as I believe, not be 
long before the obstinate Indian farmer will 
be made to work accordingly, ^e^frid 
experimental farms fitted with generating 
plant and other general equipment such as 
electric ploughs, manuring plant, electric 
threshers etc. must be opened. 

By introducing ciectncity m the Indian 
ploughing, not only the time and la 
ii the farmer irill be eared but 
most of the barren country which is noji 
lying waste round every rillage m Ind 
mainly due to the ineieb”;". 
ploughing now employed— will be fben utilise. 
Besides ploughing, thresning 
iaoilities etc., the farmer can be made to 
utilise electric power for 'f“'»eeiio and 
ponltry-rearidg purposes; electao ge e S 
plants can also be used for irrigation pur 
poses, and this will bo cheaper and loore 
economical in the long run. Tn.lin 

The neat diffionlty to be laced in India 

under the present conditions will . 

generation and distribution of 

power in the villages. will 

As for generation to toe 

have to take the aid of big 
cities, withont whose help fbin^ 
almost impossible; or ”?”■ 
have to bo formed .under adequate Slate 
management which will con 
consumption of the rural ^6*-. , 

Places like Bombay, Punjab and Mysore 
whteh have great water-.resonrees min do 
better, and the hydro-electnc schemes which 
are already in construcUon can be best 
utilised for these purposes, while in other 
places where no such scheme is under con- 
sideration, primary difficulties will first have 
to be met. _ 

The present Royal Commission which has 

80—8 


been appointed to consider the mam agn* 
coltural problems of India will. I believe, 
consider the points in more detail, and I 
hope if repeated experiments are performed 
and some scope is left by the Government, 
then by the combined energies of the State 
and the public the scheme will do better, 
and it will not be very long before a new 
era will be introduced in Indian agriculture. 
Everywhere on the Continent as well as m 
America, Commissions have been appointed 
from time to time to further the possible 
developments in the usage of electricity in 
the fields as well as for farming and poultry. 

Besides field work such as ploughing, 
manuring etc . electricity can well bo utilised 
in the cattle sheds which form such an im- 
Dortant part in the Indian village life. Elec- 
trical milking of the cows and electrical 
rhnrning can very well be introduced and 
are far superior to the older methods. Elec- 
tncally-ht sheds will moreover do belter in 
many respects and automatic electric milk- 
ine machines will save most of the farmers’ 
V -es’ work and time. The milk can be 
dr- vD. strained, pasteurised and bottled by 
ji automatic process with the help of 
electricity m a moio hygienic way, and will, 
of course, save much time and labour. 

Electric transport will also give the 
villagers greater facilities and the prodacts 
^II thus be carried to their destination 
more quickly and cheaply. In short by 
introducing electricity in the rural areas, 
tbe agricultural condition of India vrill be 
revointionised and it will not be long before 
tbe royals in general will realise tbe 
advantages of electrical farming, and by doing 
so certainly a very bold step will be 
taken towards in the welfare of India and 
Indians in general. 

Agricultural methods in India are at 
present very far behind the times, and in 
some places are most haphazard when com- 
pared with those of the world beyond, and 
the marvellous improvements made elsewhere. 
India, althongh an agricultural country has 
no status in agriculture, and therefore it is 
up to the authorities concerned to consider 
improving this side, on which really the 
welfare of India greatly depends. It has 
long been overlooked for some reason or 
other, and if now from the very beginning 
steps were taken to start in the most efficient 
way, I am confident that India would very 
soon rival and surpass the nations of tbe 
world. The main wealth of India lies in 
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ngriculture and the welfare of tlie Indi^ 
pnblic depends on its wellbeing. Yet it is 
surprising that this side has never been 
regarded seriously so far. Up to tho present 
the modern farmer has to look towards 
heaven for a good crop and has to content 
himself with his centurieS-old implements 
which compared with modem ones are 
absolutely futile. , , . 

Most of the blame for this backwardness 
can safely be attributed to the contented 
I nature of the farmer himself, but be is not 


the sole man to bear the onus. Whatever 
the reasons for this backwardness have been it 
should now be regarded as a common 
harden, and a mutual co-operation between 
tho educated man and ignorant farmer will 
lead to very good results. So far India has 
a marked lino between the two classes of 
people and this is probably tho main reason 
why Indian agriculture has never progressed 
and has failed to keep pace with the times, 
while those of the outer world pushed 
ahead. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 

lU 


Geneva. Sept 30. 1920 

A rrived at Venice station, Prof. Dasgopte 
tried to ascertain when the team to 
Pans would arrive As he can speak a 
little Italian, he enquired of an Itahao rail- 
way officer who politely informed him that it 
was dne to arrive at some minutes past 11 
AM - but he could not say whether there 
would be room in it for us For. it the 
Internationale des Wagons Lite et des Grands 
Exnrcss ( The International Sleeping Car and 
Express) train running through from 
Constantinople to Pans, and it would take us in 
onlv if there were unoccupied sleeping berths 
tor ns As, however, it was necessary for 
us to take our chance, we booked our 
luggage and waited for the tram-tickets we 
had already purchased in India. 

rracQe, October 11. 1926 
As soon as the train arrived at Venice 
station, Prof. Dasgupta and I were the 
to cot into it Subsequently, however, the 
conductor of tho train tried to remove me 
from it at ililan on the pretext that there 
would not bo room for me in it after Slilan 
as some passengers who had reserved meit 
berths from that station would get in thei^ 
This was however, a palpable he meant to 
SQoeezc some heavy “lip" tiom mo; as I 
Vnoe. there ivas at least oao passenscr -rto 
aot into the train at Venice eomo limo alter 
me irhen it mas almost in motion and booled 


his berth alter doing so.. The condaotor had 
at first relused to alloir him to board the 
tram on the ground that there was no room ; 
but oo a substantial “tip” being dangled 
before his eyes, this passenger was allowed 
to get in. The conductor and another rail- 
way official deceitfully made me pay twice 
for sleeping accoinraodation .and also cheated 
me otherwise. So far in my travels in 
Europe, it was only these Italian railway 
officials who have cheated me and whom I 
bare found to be corrupt and disposed to 
squeeze money from strangers who were 
strangely dressed and could not speak theif 
language. But from this I do not want to 
draw any general conclusion regarding the 
character of the Italian people ; — that would 
not bo justiBable This I may, however, say 
that tho specimens of Italian manhood and 
womanhood whom I have met did not appear to 
IDO tobointelleetually, morally, and physically 
superior to Indian men and women. Hero I 
ought to mention th.at at Venice station I 
saw an official interpreter who could speak 
French and English besides Italian. JCeoping 
such a functionary at a big centre of travel 
like Venice is a very considerate and ex- 
cellent arrangemenL I did not find any such 
officer at big stations at P.-iris Lausanne, 
London, etc. The example of Venice may 
well bo followed at all such stations. A hint 
may also bo given hero to Indian travellers 
who know only English. They may be able 
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to make themselves anderstood to some ex- 
tent in Italy, France, Gennany, eta, if they 
carry in their pockets and use small ^eket 
English-Italian, English-French, Enghsh-Qer- 
man dictionaries respectively. 

The through train of the compagnie 
Internationale des _^agons ^ ® . .. 
des Grands Express Europeans Sociebe 
Anonyme, running from Constantinople to 
Paris, in which we travelled, is reputed 
to be the best or one of the best trams 
in the continent But I found it to 
less comfoitable than o^r second-class and 
first-class carriages in the E. = 

pur, and G. I, P. Railways. Ve began oot 
journey at Venice at about 11-30 
that time till sunset, the heat was 

reminding us of the temperature m Beng^ 

in the months of May, June and 

were no fans in the images w , 

passengers sat nor was there 

of water as there is at Indian rail 

by our friends the Miu-panrfe f^^j’f'Snli 

In fact, good plain dnnking water 

to get either for love or mopy. 

was also no free ventilation, as the carria^s 

had been constructed on Wse assump 

that the climate U cold ^iS°Vd 

out the year. TiU nearly midnight 

from the heat and had 

wet with perspiration. A . . 

voyager of oars got dowo Irom the 

Bevano station at abont 5 p. m, and Mos^ 

qaently had not to snffer as mnch 

■ffe found two Bengali girls and a Ben u 

lady, all dressed in anr.r, nailing for nro 

at the platfrom. I envied him the shortness 

"“It^righfiardlsoomfort was ^erfer J 
possible. The compartnienls "sv® ”! 

Stuffy. Two passengero-even «ios6 who 
like ns had purchased first-class t 
were packed in each cooipartmeot. o°® 
the top of the other. The 
mcnts were bad. and ® ” rnstincls. I 

even disgusting to onr , Vp^n 

have found some Europeans ”bo j 

in India agree with Indians m 

Europe that night journey m _„m{ortabIe 
and first class carriages is . u. iourney 

and less injurious to health than L -njal 

in first and second-daY 
carriages. The superiority of their 

carriages may be principally constructed 
having been originally meant a 
for t:hglish and other haJe 

ear tv^Kinso ;-possibly they would not have 


beeu so good if they had been meant solely 
or mainly for us Indians. But I am now 
only stating the fact ;--the cause of the 
superiority of our 2nd and 1st class carriages 
I am not at present concerned mth. 

After passing an almost sleepless night 
in the train, ne arrived al r?"® 
morning. Of my eipetienco of 
inspeefion at the stahon I have already 

^The journey from Venice to Paris toot 
me through parts of Italy, Snit^f, “J! 
Franco. The scenery was beautiful ^bio^h 
out The ordinary dwelling-houses seemed 
to grow better as I left Italy behind. In 
all these three countries, the land JhIs 
cultivated. In fact, iu all the f 
which I have passed through up-to-dato— 
Italy, Switzerland. France. England. tJermany, 
Czecho-Slovakia. I have not seen 
vast stretches of uncultivated or otb®^® 
uncared-for and neglected land as 
eyes of traveller in all parts of India. 
E^verywhere the people i.5 

I have seen) are bent on and capable oj 8®“ 
ing as much ont of the surface and interior 
of the earth as it is possible to do. ?J® 
their efforts entirely or mainly of a utilitanan 
character. One of their charactenstics « love 
S beauty. Even in the houses of the 
one finds a desire for tidiness and beauty. 
Gardens, orchards, coinfields, meadowe, lawns 
heatbs. forest lands, bill .sides, lands lying 
fallow or unfit for caUiTaUon— all bear marks 
more or less, of man’s desire to make his 
surronndings beantifnl of "he 

method seem also to be p*"? 

European spirit. Swiss 

bad read of as beautiful and sublima What 
I flctnallv saw did not disappoint me. iho 
combiotion of monnlain and lake scenery m 
many places produced a unicjne euect 

WV in India are apt to think of Franco 
m, Tatis magniScd. But that is pot " 
conception ot France, It is mainly 
coltnnl country. Thera 

manniactnring induslnes, hut not to the 
Client that there are in England. -Nor is 
S prevailing idea cf Pans correct Fans 
r^gay and ta.hionabIe, 
tho ^evening advances into midnight and 
midnight mates room lot the small hours ol 
So moraine, picasnrc-sectcrs croud tho 

S'.''he'?o’;ien''a';e SesS'So' TefS 
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Dnmbers of earnest workers there, scientists, 
scholars, and other intellectoal workers 
abound. The fact that the Institute for Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-operation has found 
a local habitation and a homo in Paris is a 
proof of France’s earnest desire for knowledge 
and her love of new ideas. 

On account of the trouble I had to 
undergo in my journey from Venice to Paris, 
and owing to the fact that there was mnch 
delay in the customs office at Paris station 
and that 1 had at first to go to the private 
residence of an Indian gentleman and then 
to a hotel and then to take rooms in another 
hotel before I could eren wash my hands and 
face I felt somewhat indisposed on the lath 
of August, the date of my arnval at Paris. 
However, I was able during the next two or 
three days to see some institutions and parts 
of Paris. What could not fail to strike me 
was the energetic movements of French men 
and women in the streets. It may be a mere 
wrong impression or a baseless fancy, but, 
after I had seen pedestrians la London, it 
seemed to me that French pedestrians of both 
sexes were either more energetic or restless 
or quicker in their gait than Loodon pedest- 
rians. But whatever the truth of Uiis distinc- 
tion may be, about the correctness of one 
impression I have not the least donbt Every- 
where in Europe, boys and girls and men 
and women appeared to be far better fed and 
noorisbed and generally more cheerful than 
our boys and girls and men and women. 
Nowhere in Europe have I seen such emaciat- 
ed, thin, lean, woe-begone and sad faces as 
are to be found in plenty in all parts of 
India. The reasons for this difference we all 
know, and need not be described or discussed 
here. But we should be careful to bear onr 
own proper share of the blame for Ibis state 
of things and to make sustained eBbrts to 
make it a thing of the past. 

Two of our sfudeufs in fiin's Aeftierf me 
much to have some idea of that city. I need 
not recount and describe what I saw, nor 
copy out portions of guide books. I will 
make only a few passing remarks. 

It is not the size of the riveis, lakes, 
mountains, and other physical features of a 
conofry that mainly make them nofewortby 
and give them human interest, but rather 
their historical, romantic, literary and other 
associations. A very notable illustration of 
this tnitJi was presented to me later at 
Cambridge by the river Cam, but when I 
saw the Seine and crossed it over bridges in 


Paris, I thought what a small river it was. 
But it is remarkable on account of its 
historical and other associations. The Bengali 
poet asks with pride, ’PTR 

’‘Kon adri Himadri saman?” What mountain 
is equal to the Himalayas? Such a question 
would not bare been asked if the Himalayas 
were only the highest range of mountains in 
the world. It is because the Himalayas 
occupy so large and important a place in 
the religious, spfntuai and poetical traditions 
of India that they are thought end spoken 
of with pride. 

Prague, Oct. 13, 1926. 

The statnes which I saw in the open air 
in the various public places of Fans im- 
pressed me with the thought that the French 
people attach great importance to power and 
energy and their manifestation by gestures 
and moremeol and to victory over others in 
struggles. That, in fact; is the impression 
produced by many of the works of sculp- 
ture in pnblic places in the other European 
countries. Self-conqnsst and tbe bliss of 
meditation, such as one finds expressed in 
tbe innumerable Boddbist and Jaina 
sculptures in India and greater India one 
does not usually find in European sculp- 
tures Of course, one would not look for 
them in Enrope or America. 

The greatest repository of worts of art 
in Paris is the Louvre Here there are 
sculptures and paintings collected from many 
couDtries in the world. This has not been 
always done by honest means. As for indi- 
viduals, so for nations, cheating and robbing 
are among the well-known means of acquiring 
wealth. Nepoleon Bonaparte plundered 
many countries to enrich Paris. The Louvre 
conUins many an invaluable wort of art 
brought by force from other countries. This 
museum contains many farge paintings. Bnt 
what sticks in the memory is the compara- 
tively rmall painting of Mona Lisa 
by Leonardo da Vinci, lly impression 
is that it is perhaps only about 3 feet 
long by 8 feet wide. Some years ago 
itTvas stolen by some kleptomaniac, and then 
restored It is re-slly as admirable as I had 
been led to expect from its reputation and 
reproductions. I found an artist prepar- 
ing a copy of it. 

_ Among the sculptures, I saw hero the 
original of the Venus of llilo, (or I may have 
seen it in some other Museum). Wherever 
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I may have seen it I mnst confess that it 
aid not answer ray expectations. 

In the Lonvic, the most '“P'f fS 
of senlptnres as regards size and 
lingers in my memory is the Bber 
group, being a personiBcation of the 

™Kear the Luxemburg palace « 
museum of paintings and 
of which are good. I am ”»* 
nude in art because of ">0™ “"“J 
there must bo some « 

sentiment the expression »' 
pure emotion in a work of art L.jje it 

to us the naked human figure, ni„nical 
acceptable. Mere refined and ufiaste PlnpiMl 
beauty and loveliness may a i 
nude in art But in the ,La”^™S,^b“Sed 
1 foand some naked scnlptores , 

to me lepnlsivo in their 
They do not embody "“r jff; 
sentiment or express They 

they even merely physically .^y 

do not deserve to he 
private collection, ani 

‘S‘tTWmosrSfhis=^3^-^re 

such part or parts of. ‘I ,^,5' "fS 
necessary for expressing his . . <pi,e 

the spectator the ™“ ."“ftnougb unent 
SZ'! "ul nSdit^'cVtiis sculptures was 
"^1^^•4^a,se to^Jh^Bih— 
Hem” lessor T°N. Dasgnpta __lound^. 

Sr>./nr7«r^ra.ns^p.- 

He ^arorderad'complete 
of some of these to “ iju^ry i found 
the reading room of this li^W 1 
many earnest *1"^'“!* nSlmnid' silence, 
studies and rf s's'*” S™iy different 
They belong to a world enlimy ^ 

from gay and India iu which 

think there is any students 

at any one time so many c 
can be found that part of 

I did not forget to , go to tn« 

Paris in which the wnri’e 1 could see 

buildings, is situated. O' ' i.o„se at 17 
only the onteide. I saw also tho house ar 


Rue du Sommerard where some Indian stnden^ 
reside and have their Assocntion. and where 
Professors Sunitikumar Ohatterico 
Sag stayed when they were students at Paris. 

I think more students ought to go f™™ ^ 

to continental universities than are to he 

fnn^ thero at present. They provide ex- 
Lueot facilities for edocalion T'!? 

IS ffcnerally less than in Great Britain. But 
moM boys ought not to be sent abroad for 
edocahoQ. It is desirable to 
toose Indian students who possess 

“^et«o”hfn^T=n-on,d1Lo'v“e 
* *°At Paris there are some 150 Indian traders 

i-'sr.i'i-'.sV'rS 

ssHSEx^S. 

SShoodTro'^olten oontribntory causes of 
“ Wndfaf siudents, from the Maha^hta 

I hud not vet been to Geneva, I could not 

i££sSf#|S 

iSw dead, who left his collection of Sanskrit 

gi’orl5Z^r.”?!?!or”n?Jer^”??Tf 

S „n?retonUon, hnilding It contain, a 
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rctiiarkablo collection of books rclatlnf; to 
India, ERjpt, Arabia, etc., and tbeir lanRnagcs, 
ethnography, etc. Books relating to the 
antiquities, archaeology, anthropology, etc., of 
^Icxico and other American countries, aro 


also to bo found there. Probably this is not 
the only, or tho principal oriental bookshop 
in Paris. I am not aware that in India there 
is any each bookshop which keeps in stock 
oiiootal books of all description. 


THE MYS™S CF ISLAM 


Dr PROFESSOR AU AilEER, m. i. 
Qtiecn's College Dcnarca 


I ]^VERY prophet is a mystery, says an old 
|j Persian adage. For hois a class per se — 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-hononred 
self-secure. And, obrionsly, there is no 
mental frame-work into which he woald fit. 
Coming at the exact psychological moment 
when Adharma holds undisputed possession 
of the people, he puts an apt finger on the 
genesis of their internal malaise, and lifts 
the incubus weighing on tbeir hearts. 

“SfakioB the bearen ofhearens hisdwellincplace 
Spares bat the border, often of his base 
To the foiled searchins of mortality.” 

Better so' For reason (the sceptic and 
the dnpe) is held in abeyance, and faith 
(blind and pure) is the rule rather than the 
exception with the Votary, the B/takta, or 
the devotee. He lives in tho prophet’s eye 
(mild and magnificent) — catches his clear 
accents— and makes him bis pattern to live 
and to die after. 

Bat this ecstasy, this mad faith, or har- 
monious madness, is too personal, and the 
day, that fateful day dawns, when the pro- 
phet’s labours having drawn him towards 
apotheosis, he crosses the bar, and joins the 
Choir Invisible. Then follows the full 
pageant — the whole paraphernalia, as De 
Quincy woald have it, of Reason or Con- 
sciousness Doubt, hesitation, etc., seize the 
faithful. And the Mullah green as the sea. 
exclaims — 

“One more devil’s triumph, and sorrow for 
angels. , .... 

One wrong more to man, one more msnlt to 
God.” 

But be need not be afraid of it Doubt 
is something heavenly— the very spring and 
source of human life. Says Browning 


Rath<w I prize the doubt 
. Low kinds exist without 
Finished and finite clods, undisturbed by a sjvrrk. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed 
Were we men bnt formed to Iced 
On joy, to solely sock and find and feast: 

Soch feasucg ended, then 
As sere an end to men 

Irks care the crop-fall bird? Frets doabt the 
maw-crammed beast ? 


Rejoice we sre .allied 
To that which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive 
A spark disturbs cur clod: 

Nearer we hold of God 

who gives, th.m of Uis tnbes that take. 1 must 
bcheve. 1 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough. 
Each sting that bids not sit nor stand but go 1 

la short, barring the 2[uUah and the 
Clientele whose minds ran far too much in 
one groove, and who would neither feign 
nor interpret, each Talib is disturbed by 
a spark. And if success (ns., peace) does 
DOt fall to his lot, he is apt to become 
another unit in that discontented nnmber 
who look for it beyond the narrow circle of 
orthodox ways hallowed by tradition. The 
hnm-dtnm round of forms— the insensate and 

almost inhuman worship of them they 

are sick of these to death ' And. while the 
besetting temptation of the less resourceful 
(the true fog-children of Ruskin) is to cling 
to the past after it has ceased to be effective 
—to patch and supplement what is beyond 
repair. — they, pure souls tempered with 
fervent, heroic and good, snatch some- 
toiDg from dull oblivion— “nor all glut the 
devouring grave”. They eschew the path of 
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traditioD. break new and fresh groand. and 
revive the spirit (a*? opposed to the form) ot 
the prophet’s or the Messiah’s teachings.— 

“They who have chosen their path— 

Path to a clear— purposed Boat 
Path of advance '-but it lea^ 

A Ions, steep journey, throush sunt 
Gorges. O’er moantains in snow 

This, in brief, is the post-heroic history 
of every faith, and Islam was no exception. 
After the death ot the prophet (peace t» on 
him ' ), notably in the second A U . 

a vast reaction set in. Some of the faithfal, . 
dissatisfied with the orthodox in orpretatmn of 

the ATomii, broke away from the fetish of litqlid. 

and were dobbod herotics or Mitazzahtes. 
Others, equally dissatisfied, hot less «rdent. 
dove-tailed the one into the other (orthodniy 
into heresy) and were branded A/ioii-ns 
Others, asaio, pinning their faith to the 
esoteric aspect of Islam, roused 

‘Those who with half-open eyes 
Trod the bofder*lana aim 
‘Twist vice and virtue. 

and were christened Sufi>. The rest tl am 
referring to the intelligentsia) J? 

taste the foibidden fmit, weie tanned 
JDifto, and have always been 
favourite butts of 'comedy . and 
of a savage and vindictive satire like the 
^iiiaxsaliics. ik * 

&l/7sni, then, is a “Sf!™,,!™ 

■formalism” of the fanatic, and the dosimtism 

of the Asiiaira and the ■IT"'"”"'* “ 

starU from the conception that every atonn 

or. since we live in a scientific *5^* , 

electron pulsates with life 
riienomcnal World (the mirage of Kerkelyl 
is only a manifestation of beauty and 

Tabrex says , . , 


fall. 

MTien llul which gave to , 

The Safi, thcretoic. is 
lalitndinarian. lie docs nob be the se^ 

lians and the controversialists, dmdo Imma 

nity into water -tight compattmenU into 

• The word ■»“ 

cnesclf and with God. 


Christians and non-Christians, Jews and 
non-Jews Nor does he. like the Pundife 
and the Moulvis. hold Jannat (heaven) and 
Doxahh (hell) in fee. ^.His Dharma is 
Universal Love. For according to him, 

“ There is a true chnrch wherever one hand 
meets another helpfaljy. that is the only ho^ 
or Mother church which ever was, or ever 
shall be 

The chief end— the end of human ^ life — 
according to the Sufu is Fana or^ Anni- 
hilation ID GoJ.” Every soul is a broken 
light •’ of the eternal, passing through a prism 
• as It were, and thus, we.akened, and some- 
what * coloured But the mystic, 
oblivious of its origin, beholds the light, 
and whence it flows He sees it m bis 

lov Nay. having filled the circle of his 
life, he returns to the imperial palace 
whence he came — to the glories he has 
known, the glories of Alame-bc-mngi or the 
“World of Colourlessness ” And he realises 
that the first condition of this Return-Home 
(rr his union with God) is hcViuth or utter 
selflessness. Here Love, which mates brutes 
men. and men divine, comes to his aid. 
He loves and loves . . . till he is lost 
in bis beloved, and finally, 

“ Stricken by an ansd’s hand, 

nis weicht and size, his heart ana, eye 

Are touched, are turned to fineat air, 

S.ays Jnvii 

Thoueh in this world a hnndred t^k 

‘Tis love alone which from thyself wdl save thee. 

Even from earthly love thy face avert not. 

Since to the Heal it may serve to 

... If thy steps be slranffers to love s 
• • • • ' palhuaj’. 

Depart. leara. love. and then return * 

For. shouldst thou fear to dnnk 

Thou can«t not drain the dranchts of IJeaJ, 

Dut yet beware I Be not by form bclateu . 

rather 'With all spaed the bridge to traverse, 
If to tlie Ijourne thou faia wouldst bear thy baimasc 

UpOTi the bndse let not thy footsteps liDirer 

Again : 

Thou Absolute DeinK : all else is naushj 

For in thy Universe all thincs arc one. 

Thx world mpl.vjting tontr. to 

Appears in thousands ot mirrors, but 'Ji one. 

Alinoush thy Ifoautr accomranies Gie 

la tnitii the unique and ^ • 

AU this turmoil and strife in the 

It hath now Income known that the . 

* ““ iourco of the .Mischiei is one 

Untene, 
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I feel I liave given (in brief onUine 
thougli) tbe main principles of Sufism— 
psychological as well as ethical. And now 
it will not be impertinent if we assumed 
the role of critics, and demolished the 
imposture of its origin Maulanas Browne 
and Nicholson (who by reason of thm 
resourcefulness, enterprise, and ori^nality 
will have a niche in that literary Pantheon 
of ours, the Dictionary of National Biography) 
father it on the Neo-Platonists, Gnostics 
and the Buddhists. And, although tbe origin 
of Sufism, like the origin of Troy, is simply 
a myth, a fiction of the poets, I think it 
behoves us to examine it as fnlly as we can. 
Let us take the Ouru first 

“ The views,” says Brown, which have 
been advanced as to the nature, origin, and 
source of the Sufi doctrine are as divergent 
as the etymologies by which it is proposed 
to explain its nature.” Briefly they may be 
described as follows 

1 The theory that it must be regarded as the 
reaction of the Aryan mind agamst a Semitic 
relwron imposed upon it by force. This tbTOir 
taking note of certam obvious resemblanwe which 
exist between the Sufi documes in their more 
advanced forms and some of the Indian systems 
notaWy the Vedinta Sara, assumes that their 
sirmlanty which m my opinion ^ been exagger^. 
ed andts rather superficial than fundamental 
shows that these systems have a <»mmon oronn 
which must be sought in India The strongwt 
objection to this view . is the historical f^t that 
though in Sasdnwn .times, notably m the sixth 
century of our era. during the reign of Naosberwan 
Tmtem exchange of ideas took place between 
Pereia and India, no influence seems to have ^n 
exited hv the latter country on the former (still 

fees fin after^?hl lull 

ftudicd the Sansknt J.-mguage and the gwraphy. 
h™tory literature and thoughts of India, wrote 
his first memoir on the subjects 

2 Then there is the throry ,of .the Ne^ 
riatonist influence— the theory that the imro^ate 
soui« of the Sufi theosophy must be sought id 
Greek and Synau speculation. 

“Considering tho time. place, aod 
circumstance” says Nicholson, and having 
regard to tbe character of the man who 
bore the chief part in its development, we 
cannot hesitate, I think, to assert that it is 
plainly a product of Greek speculation. 

•‘\r».n.e TTarkhi Sulsyman and Zuonocm — all 
,• di^ m the pen^ (78G-S61 A D.) which 

with Ihe accession of Haroon and ends with 
Of Mutawakkil. Dunna 

the ueaui . stream of llelenic 'culture nowra 
five y?*vs ti jiushm world. IsnumcraMe 

nnceasingly^^j^ ^Philosophers Physicians, and 


Sdentists w’ere trinslated and eagerly studi^. 
Thus the Greeks became the teachers of the 
Arabs. 

“But” as Browne observes, “e^veu 

admitting the connection between Neo- 
Platonism and Sufism, there remain several 
subsidiary questions to which it is not 
possible, in the present state of our knowledge 
to give a definite answer — such as : 

(I) What elements of their Philosophy did the 

Neo-Platonists originally, borrow from the East, 
aod specially from Persia which country Plotmns 
visited, as we learn from his biographer, Porphy^. 
expressly to study the systems of Philosophy 
there taught ? . 

(II) To what extent did the seven Neo-Platonist 
PbiLo^phers who, driven from their homes by 
the intolerance of Justinian, took refuge at the 
Persian Court m the reign of Nausherwan (about 
A. D. 532). found a school, or propagate their 
ideas m that country ? In the ninth century of 
ouj era. in the Golden age of Islam, the Neo- 
Platomst Philosophy was certainly pretty well 
known to ihmking Muslims, bat till the two 
quesbODS posed above have received a definite 
answer, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
Its mam doctrines have been familiar to, if not 
derived from, tbe East at a very mudi earlier 
date.” 

Good heavens! This fulmioation of tbe 
Sishya and the Ouru (the two protagonists 
of Uie Neo-Platonist origin) is an article of 
faitb with scholars who are not congenitally 
blind But consult the Sufi— 

"That eye among the blind. 

Who. deaf and silent, read'st tiie eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 

Mighty Prophet • seer blest ; 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 


And you will be disillusioned. For his 
mysticism, unlike Emerson’s house, is original. 
If has its roots in the human heart— the 
heart that feels, and— 

Made quiet by tho power 
Of harmony, and tho deep power of joy 
Sees into the life of things. 

Kay, its essence being unity — unity of 
thought and sentiment — there can bo no patent 
of it as of Perrin’s Sauce or little’s Balm. 
Take any mystic you choose— take Eckart or 
Saunta Teresa, take Jami. take llafiz— and you 
will find tho same truth illustrated, the same 
lesson enforced. And to hold (mark the 
degredation) that the one is indebted to the 
other is to hold that Ood, who blessctb 
whomsoever He Hsteth, can bo a plagiarism, 
or that truth can be multiform and inconsis- 
tent Compare the Ramab-Ost doctrine of 
the Sufi with Coleridge's — 
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And what if all animated nature 
Be but orsnnie harps direrseir framed. 

That tremble into thouaht as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and Vast, one intellechial breeze. 

At once the soul of each and God of all, 
or Wordsworth’s — 

And I have felt 

A pleasure that disturts me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling place is thelight,of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the Jiving air, 

And the blue sty, and the mind of man : 

A mohOD and a spirit, that impels 

All thinhine thitsrs, all objects of all thought 

And rolls through all things. 

And you will concede that similarity is a 
proof rather than a disproof of originality — 
that Plato, poor Plato, cannot invent any 
Sufi-formnla. “His Major Premise weeps and 
his Minor Premise laughs at Syllogism”. 
iTi Siig^ra Kliandnd'o Kubra faro giryed be 
bvrhamsh. 

I fear I have enthused over the theme, 
but not without excuse. For Sufism, abstruse 
and recondite, canuot be aualysed in the 
‘Lab’, and research (alas ! no word is so 
lightly thrown about these days) in its holy 
domain is a blasphemy, if not a positive 
fraud. Says Jlagbrabi-- 
0 drop, talk not of the ocean ' 

0 atom, talk not of the sun ' , .. 

Since thon knowest nanght of ' I and we . 
Cftve and crate not of “1" and “we , 

Until Qod has taught the like Adam . „ _ 
Hold, hold thy tongue and talk not of the Names. 
Enough more than enough, has been said 
of the genesis or origin of Sufism. Now we 
should pass ou to the Sufis — the Ascetics the 
Theosoplusts, and the Pantheists of Islam. 


Tnr Ascprics 

The Ascetics, as Nicholson observes, are 
the harbingers of the movement But they 
are not full-blown Sufts. Their Zuhd is prae- 
tic-il rather than speculative It is a revolt 
against the foppery of the age. a change oi 
emphasis — from fmury to poverty, from for- 
malism to qnietism. For, they read the text, 
“0 God, let me live a pauper, and let me die 
a panper”, quite honestly and. by the strict- 
ness of their regimen, sterilise their power of 
enjoyment (I mean earthly enjoyment) aito^ 
ther, so that the most rare and refreshing 
froit would be to their palate hnt Dead-sea 
apples. 

This is much, yon will say — but not very 
lunch! For tliey may sow morificafion^ of 
the flesh only to reap vexation of the spirit 

81— P 


Purgation itself is a negative thing. It must 
lead to illammation (the tiVi illuminaih-e of 
western mysticism) or it ends m a ‘puffing 
up’ a cutaneous eroptioa of conceit’. Says 
Ifafiz— 

The ascetic was proud, and deflected from the path 
He Sufi, humble and hopeful, reached the goal. 

The thing is that Sufism, the fruit of a 
more delicate psychology («>., Persian or 
Atyau), has but little in common with the 
Zuhd of the Arabs. The latter bearing the 
stamp of Semitic genius, is too rigid, too 
fervid, and perhaps, too ‘cold’. The qualities 
of elemental sweep — of elasticity and generous 
enthusiasm, which ch.aracterise the mysticism 
of Rnmi and Hafiz — it lacks, and to a degree ! 
Its keynote is disinterested and personal love 
—love of God which imposes the strictest 
discipline of renunciation and mortification 
upon the lover or the Zabid. Sarraj says: 

“The objective of ihe IS God; He is con- 
tented. peacetnl and happy . loves poverty and 
humbleness ,- trusts m Gm and sunders relations 
•with non-God,” 

Allama Hajveri says . 

“The iFnri surrenders himself to Qod: foilous the 
Sunna and the traditions . and models himself on 
the Caliphs.” 

Al-Qnabairi says ; 

■Tassawwuf (mysticism) is the result of hunger, 
reaunaat ion and love ; Its sources are the Koran 
and the traditions.” 

Pirane-Pir says- 

Tassa'wwtif is intense faith in God- It is based 
on the masoammity of Abraham, tne resignation 
of Issac -—•■the piety of Moses, the devotion of 
Christ, and the Fagr of Mohammad”. 

Now I could multiply witness upon 
witness of this kind, if I would. But this 
(I am sura I am not eiaggeratiog) . . this is 
the united sentence oftheJudges and councils 
of the past — the cldc'll and the greatest ex- 
poneats of Ziihd-Sufism. Kay, be.ir the Zahids 
themselves— the testimony they have left 
respecting their faith nnd its essence Bin 
Adham, whom Leigh Hunt has imroorialised, 
refused ten thousand Dirhams, saying, 
“wouldest (bon for such a sura of money erase 
my name from the register of Dcri'ishes?" 
Rabea-Basari (a name to conjure with in islam) 
otteu prayed; “0 God! giro to thine enemies 
whatever thou hast assigned to tne of this 
world's goods and to thy friends whatever 
thou bast assigned to me in the life of the 
Hereafter, for thou thyself art bufficient for 
me”. “O God ! if I worship thee for fear of 
Hell send me to Hell ; and if I worship 
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thco in hope of Paradise, withhold Pawdisc 
from rao; but it I worship Theo for Thino 
own sake, then withhold not from mo tho 
Eternal Beauty." 


The Tiirosornisis 

“fassawwuf”, says Shibli, was 

couRenial to the Persians than to tho Arabs. 
And although, as Nicholson observes, JlMan* 
Karkhi stands at tho head of the thcf«ophical 
as opposed to tho Ascetic School of bufis, 
we have reasons to believe that he 
Persian extraction In him, as in Snailc- 

hul-Kabir * and Sulaiman, love and lummons 
imagination are combined in porfMt fasion. 
Gnosis or Harefat (knowledge) of Ood by 
spiritual ecstasy and direct intuition) is the 
very essence of th^ir Sufism Sha>kh-ul- 

Kahlr says— . 

"Do not let doubt cater into the mysten^ of 
'Tbeosooby : its place is only la the specalative 

the greatest name of God, and I know 
the philoswiier's stone'' 

th’s'lnoMic', snirUa.l oye is oj»n»a. hi, 
bfldilv eve is shut Ue secs nothine but flun. 

"If Gnosis were to take risible form. aU tl«t 
looked thereon would die at the sight of iW 

“"'fSis '.nearer to 

But tthen tte pass on to Sanai, Attar and 
Hnmi (that magnificent trio oi Sufis) TO leel 
that the vein o( imagination 18 richer, deeper 
and raoto dignified in utteranee ™e perecn- 
al emotion of the poets, hallowed by ilureful 
finds vent in larger harmonies, and more 
impassioned bursts of eloquence 
Yerily — 

The Masnavi of Maulana Room 
la the holy Quran m Persian. 

Even so if less resonant and brilliant, 
is the poetry of HaOz— the wine-seller 

• iiiama Ibne-Arabi, the great mystic of Arabia. 


of Shiraz whose * Rlium-Philosophy and 
i Jam-ethics have done more to elevate 
humanity than tho wisest sermons of the 
wisest divines. And even now (much ti 
the chagrin of the Mullah) people lake refuge 
in his hospitable tavern— that vast Vatican 
of the world's congeries of human beings-- 
although tho host is silent in the silence of 
Eternity and the cup-bearers have departed. 


The Pas-tueists 


From Theosophy to Pantheism is not a 
far cry. And some of tho advanced Sufis 
(Ba-yazid of Bastam. Junaid of Baghdad, and 
Maosoor-al-Uallaj) openly preached the union 
of will as well as of essence. Ba-yazid said: 


“1 am God— “there is no God except me. so 
worship me . "I went from God to God until they 
cried from rae in me ‘0 thou I’ ! , , „ 

"Glory to me ' how great is my maiestv . 


Junaid said 

“For thirty years God spoke with mankind by 
the toocue of Junaid though Jonaid was no longer 
there and men knew it net. , rh* • 

‘The supreme degree of the aoctnne of Divine 
unity is the denial ot the Divine unity” 

And so on. 

This rapturous faith, 1 believe, Is Sufism 
carri^ to its logical conclaslon. But men 
onrsed no the dogma that even Mohammad 
(peace be on him ;) remained at two bow- 
lengtb’s distance from God could hardly re- 
lish it And llansoor, who claimed to be 
an Incarnation of God, was charged with the 
heresies of “Return" or Re-incarnation, and 
ended his life on the gallows For, as a 
thinker, he was out of harmony with them— 
he made his best points m a region which 
was alien to their sympathy. 

Bat— 


Ood forbid ! that the enemy had the honour of 
being billed with thy sword. 

Rkdy be the heads of the friends to test thy 
dagger on. 


* A big vessel containing wine. 
t Cup from which wine is drunk. 
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//THE profound impression made npon tlie assem- 
bled scientists of Europe and America, by Sir 
Jasadis Chandra Bose, the creat Indian 
piant-physioIogisL \i^s one of the most notable 
erents of the Meeting of Inteliectaa) Co-operatioa 
held recently under the auspices of the L^guo of 
Nations at Geneva.” This is what the Editor of 
London Spectator writes in an article contributed 
fo one of the most widely drtnlated masarines. He 
ronPnues **At British Associationt Oxford. Sii 
Jacadis gave a lecture on the sensibility of plants 
which created a great aensatfoo. Thousands 
crowded fo hear him, and the Press of the world 
reported him. He has had a hard fight to 
win acceptance for hia theories, but he won and 
to-day ho is accepted as the author of a discovery 
as important as Harvey’s researches into the 
circulation of the blood. Bose has proved that 
animals are walking plants, end plants nothing 
less than anchored aoitaals.” 


Opposition* TO Nep’ Anva.scESiN* Scievck 

.Advance in science can only be made by demo- 
utioo of astiguated and unfounded theories wbich 
had obscured clearer vision. The new knowledge 
cannot be welcomed by anthora of text-books 
and professors of old school who dod their 
occapatton gone- It is very rate that an innovator 
sncce^s in breaking through the solid phalanx in 
opposition and berome accepted donog his life- 
rime. By bis dominant personality and persistence 
Prof. Bose has sncceeded in accomplishing what 
was at one time r^iuded as impossible . for it had 
been held os an sxioni that pursuit of rositive 
knowledge was characteristic only of Wesfein 
nations. The pioneer work of Sir J. C. Bose 
rompfetely removed the hypnotic inflncnce that 
had paralysed inteilectaal activity. How 
important hia work has been m revival of puismt 
of knowledge in India is thus testified by Sir 
J. J. Thomson, the gre.st Cambridge physicist 

“The study of properties of electnc waves was 
wCiW'i.WA ViS \be 

gcneratmg electric waves of shorter wave-length 
than those in general use. By this method ho 
otitaioed iroportant results on coherence, polanialion. 
douhto rofr.iction. and rotation of plane of poliri/a- 
tiOD He neit applied physical roelbods fo the 
study of living matter to which most of his 
work in recent years ha.s been devoted. Another 
aspect of his work is that thov mirk fho dawn 
of tl e revival of interest in India, of researches m 
rhysical Science :this which has been so marke*! a 
feature of the thirty ye.rre. is very LvrgeJr duo 
to tlic work and intloence of S'lr Jagadis Bose. 

The most recent German Encyclopoodn.VfH**ftr>i 
und l/r»ir/(f»iirfr^« writes : 

Prof Hf'o’s first re'carchos were on the 
rrrdoction of shoitcst electnc waies and of the 
dcteimmaticn of the indices of refraction of varioas 
snlst.mcTs for the eJcrtnc ray. In pursnine these 
Kindles Ilcse discovered the polaiimtion and selective 
atADTpticn of the electnc rav, by vanons crystals. 


At that time too (iSDi) he was occupied on the 
technicsd problem of firing weapons and explosives 
at a distmice by means of wireless waves. This 
was one of the first erpenments, attempt^ also 
by many scientists m recent times, at osieg 
electnc waves as transmitters of energy, .U the 
Scientific Congress of Paris m 1000, be announceil 
the discoverj’ of the response of inorganic 
matter to stimolns. and (be effects of fatigue, of 
stimulant and of poisons on the response. Advan- 
cing farther along this path .Sir J. C. Bose estab- 
lished the identity of physiological reactions in 
plants and animals. In this great Indian savant, 
the pure passion for truth is allied to the most 
rare gift of cosmic vision.” 

Sir J C. Bose's intrusion into the field of plant- 
physioloey was greatly resented, since his results 
completely npset the old accepted theories. 
For sappression of bis results, vanons misrepresenta- 
tions were cirenlated a sample of which is unoted 
from (be leading American Jeonial, The A'w Ycfrl 
3»iwfv : 

"Sir J C. Bose’s announeement that plants have 
a nervous system has been received by the plant 
physiologists with sccpbeism. They point out that 
India Itself from ancient days has reeked with 
magic . that Bose is possessed of a srecnlative type 
of Rund and that la all likelihood he u swayed 
mote or less bv the intangible mysticism common 
to his country.” 

Bat all these obstructive tictics were completely 
swept aside by the marvellous demonstrations 
given by the Indian savant before the most 
enticai andience of Europe, as also by his 
reccDl work oa •‘Nerrous Mechanism ia Plants”. 

Van Buren Thorne in reviewing this work. say<i, 
“It is impossible to ignore tht logic of his oonclu- 
eions. which are bo^ upon the most modera 
methods of scienliCc laboratory proceedings. There 
is not a trace of mysticism in the volume : it does 
contain miracles aplenty— modern laboratory 
miracles. It lacks speroJative digression®. Theones 
of other eminent scientists reeaidiog the method of 
pUat-tusicUemn?; ese. ana-lytsd., sad 

confuted in the most coaci«e and practical manner”. 


Onforo MErrntr, or Briri'U A®®ck-ivtiov. 

How profound was the impression produced W Sir 
J. C. Bose's marvellous dereostration. will be reali-,«l 
from the fact that his address was caMcil alt over 
the world and piiUislied in all the Knrrpean anil 
American Journals ly next morning Th" following 
cabled account is taken from New York Times of ~th 
August. 

Karely in all its history of nearly a 
hundred years of ecieoufle i.ehievcment Im the 
Bntrsb .\s.«ociatioa for the Advanceraent of Science • 
wiinesscd n more remaikallo scene than this 
afternoons when Sir Jagadis Cliandra Bose th« 
Hinau ssranl. demor'frafed to an aadtesf^ 
listening with aLsorl-cd interest the oxrenmcnts 
by which he has proied lluit rfants live lives akin 
to hanKiB betngs Ifis atidfenco were cn tirtoe 
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thee in hope of Paradise, withhold Paradise 
from me; but if I worship Thee for Thine 
own sake, then withhold not from me the 
Eternal Beauty.” 


Toe TnEOSornisrs 


“lassawwuf”, says Shibli, "was more 
coD^renial to the Persians than to the Arabs. 
And although, as Nicholson observes, Marnfi- 
Karkhi stands at the head of the theosophical 
as opposed to the Ascetic School of Sufis, 
we have reasons to believe that he was of 
Persian extraction In him, as in Shaik- 
hul-Eabit * and Snlaitnan, love and luminous 
imagination are combined in perfect fusion 
Gnosis or Marefat (knowledge) of God by 
spiritual ecstasy aud direct intuition) is the 
very essence of thpir Sufism Shaikh-ul- 
Eabir says— 


“Do not let doubt enter into the mysteries of 
Theosophy : Its place is only in the speculative 
Saences. 

I know the createst name of Cod, and I know 
the philosopher’s stone” 

Sulaiman Says— 

“When the enostic's spiritual eye rs oneoed, hts 
bodily eve is shut He sees nothins but Uim 

"If Onosis were to take visible form, all that 
looked thereon would die at the sight of 
beauty and loveliness and goodness and grace, and 
every brightness would become dark beside the 
splendour tliere of. 

Gnosis IS nearer to silence than to speech 
— R. A KicholsoD 


But when we pass on to Sanai, Attar and 
Burai (that magnificent trio of Sufis) we feel 
that the vein of imagination is richer, deeper 
and more dignified in utterance The person- 
al emotion of the poets, hallowed by Marefat 
finds vent in larger harmonies, and more 
impassioned bursts of eloquence 
Verily— 

The Hasnavi of Hlaulana Room 
Is the holy Quraa in Feisiau 
Even so, if less resonant and brilliant, 
is the poetry of Hafiz— the wiue-seller 

’ Allaraa Ibne-Atabi, the great mystic of Arabix 


of Shiraz whose * Rhura-Philosophy and 
i" Jam-ethics have done more to elevate 
bumauity than the wisest sermons of the 
wisest divines And even now (much to 
the chagrin of the Mullah) people take refuge 
in bis hospitable tavern — that vast Vatican 
of the world’s congeries of human beings — 
although the host is silent in the silence of 
Eternity and the cup-bearers have departed. 


Tue Puntiteists 


From Theosophy to Pantheism is not a 
far cry. And some of the advanced Sufis 
(Ba-yazid of Bastam, Jonaid of Baghdad, and 
Maosoor-al-Hallai) openly preached the union 
of will as well as of essence. Ba-yazid said: 

“I am God— “there is no God except me. so 
worship me , “I went from God to God until they 
cn^from me in me ‘0 thou I’ ! 

Glory to me ' bow great is my majestv”. 

Jnoaid said 

“For thirty rears God spoke with mankiod by 
the toogne of junaid though Jnnaid was do longer 
tbero and men knew it not 

'The supreme degree of the doctrine of Divine 
unity IS tbs denial of the Divine unity” 

And so on. 

This rspturoDS faith, I believe, is Sufism 
carried to its logical conclusion. But men 
nursed on the dogma that oven Mohammad 
(peace be on bm ;) remained at two bow- 
length’s distance from Ood could hardly re- 
lish it And Mansoor, who claimed to be 
an locarnatioD of Ood, was chai^ with the 
heresies of “Return” or Re-incarnation, and 
ended his life on the gallows. For, as a 
thinker, he was out of harmony with them — 
he made his best points in a region which 
was alien to their sympathy. 

But— 


God foAid ! that the enemy had the honour of 
being killed with thy sword. 

Ready be the heads of the friends to test thy 
dagger ou. 


t 


A big vessel oontaioing wine. 
Gup from which vune is drunk. 
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Physical lienee fs verv largely duo 

feature of the last ‘h’^tv ycaf^J9j.^^^j, ppee.” 

Therms, “rcJelTt'Ge^nn Encyclopoedia Mn,^hfn 

i!^,Vt‘^rosoarchcs were , on the 
Prof. Iksce bn |p^,ric waves and of the 
rrrdnction o! of refraction of various 

dpteinunaticn of th^ >nd « pnmimg these 

av:E7fersr;?rHsesss 


tLs ff w” ’’r 

Scientific^^ress 01 of inorganic 

the discovery of ra pfreefs of fatigue, of 
matter to stimu ns. and nn till ^pon'e Advan- 
slimntot md « slES'c. Bose.cstab- 

ciDg further alonotn u . ^ ^ reactions in 

For snPPrtoOT ol to ’JS“„Uch.& mo,ed 

fr S^US'ltori^npd. n, Jl-ri. lorb 

mo?ro^?«s b^ the rompble mysticism common 
to hi 3 . obstructive ticfics were completely 

*il5Hp®^bv the miTcllous demonstrations 
bv the fndiaa Svant before the most 
audience of Europe, as 

oS^KervoM ilec^ism in Plants”. 
^^-M^BurcD Thorne m renewing 
"U is impossible to ignore tht logic of his oonclu^ 
JInl wbi^ are lased upon the incst modem 
SodJ of scioDtiric laboratory proc^in^. Th^ 
is not a trace of rQyBUci-.m m the volume . jt 
contaio miracles aplenty— .modern 

S^les. It lacks speculative «l5ressions. Thwi« 
of other eminent scientists rerar^ng the method of 
plant-Ionctioning are analyz^. Md 

confuted to the most concise and practical manner . 


OxFOKD MfETINC. of BkITI'I! A"OCIiTIOV. 

How profonndwas the impression produced bvSir 

J C Bo®c’s marvellous demostration. will M rw!i?ed 

from the fact that his address was c^led all over 
the world and published m all the European and 
Amencan Journals by next morning The following 
cabled account is taken from ^ew Tort Times oi .th 
AugusL . , , 

•Haroly in all its history of nearly a 
hundred years of scicntiric achievement n^. the 
BntPh Association for the Advancement of bciencc • 
wune^sed a more remarkable scene than this 
aftemocD's when Sir Jsgadis Chandra Bose., the 
llmuu savant, demonstrated to an audience 
listening with absorbed interest the experments 
by which he proved that I'hints live lives .akin 
to human beings. IIis audience were on tiptoe 
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with eager anticiration when tlie world-renowned 
Hindu scientist appeared in the lecture liall. He 
had plucked nt random a snapdragon and with 
'this ho made his experiment. Savants watcliine 
him felt like pinching themselves to see if they 
were dreaming as Sir Jagadis in a matter-of-fact 
wav h(^n to reveal his wonders. 

"He placed the plant in a trav containing 
bromide.. The plant immediately drooped and 
the ‘wnting’ changed perceptibly. Then he moved 
it into a tray containing musk, xxhicli immediately 
revived it. He made further experiments w'ith 
cobra poison and strychnine, obtaining even more 
startling results When the circulation of the sap 
is stimulated by a drug, his recorder showed an 
up-curve, and when a depressant was used the 
struggle between the forces of life and death wa.s 
clearly visible to tho absorbed spectators 

■ Under the influence of one drug tho record fell 
over even more rapidly . then suddenly, under Uie 
influence of a stimulant, there was a curve upwards . 
the plant seemed to be winning and ex’erj’ spectator 
leaned forward in breathless excitement watching 
tho plant’s fight for life just as w-atdiers 
around a bedside would take heart at the rally 
of a human patient. At last the stimulant won 
and ihe plant recovered to the delight of watchers 
So extremely delicate are the instruments used 
by the Hindu Savant is his ezponmeats iliat he 
allowed no porter to touch them on bis tong tnp 
from India, and on the train journey form London 
to Oxford he earned them on bis knee.” 


PiAXt, AS Ascuored Ayuixi- 

After seeing Sir J C Bose's experiences the 
editor o! the Spectator has become a confinned 
believer in the value of India's contribution in 
science He says, 

'There is a system of thought, a mental discipline 
in India, winch we in the West should learn 
If we are to hope for progress Bat it remained for 
Bose to prove to us that this ancient tradition is 
still a vital force today. 

"Where are the great Eastern ttimkers, we may 
ask ? We understand the doer but not tho dreamer. 
And it IS just for this reason tliat Sir Jagadis 
Bose has been at last accepted and acclaimed by 
the Western world He has beaten ns at our 
own games of measurement, classification, analjris. 
inference lie has tnarned the deathless and 
virile beauty of the Arvan tradition to the still 
adolescent debutante of Western science. 

"In plain words tbe reader will asl, what 
exactly has Bose done ? The answer to this 
question involves condensing thirty years of work 
into a couole of paragraphs but it is not difficult 
to do this for as Bose says, 'All saence is really 
simple, for troth is simple’, and the results of hfe 
life-work may be stated so that a diild can under- 
stand them, although the reasoniog that led to 
these results is as abstruse as anything that 
Einstein has ever predicted 

"To begin with, Bose has proved Uiat all life 
IS one. This is not theory. Bose . will commit 
himself to no theories, or philosophies or 
religions but merely give out his resear- 
ches for moralists to do what they will with them, 
lie has shown, tlien^ that there is a basic. Unity 
in composition, and in response to outer stimulus 


that runs through all matter, however, apparently 
inert or however palpitatingly alive. 

“Tlie next great truth that Hofio has demonstrat- 
ed is (hat adversity is necessarj", throughout the 
order of Nature, for the development. of the powers 
of an orgaoism. As an ethical point, Jiiw 

long been known, but to prove it on a blackboard 
was another matter. Tins is how Bose does it : 
he takes, say. a Mimosa as his subject, and allows 
it to grow up in his Institute caiefully shielded 
from any harmful contact witli the outer world 
Jttst so much air and food and light are allowed 
to reach it — no more and no less than the absolute 
theoretical ideal for its health and happiness The 
Mimosa apparently flounshes under this regime 
and grows into a prosperous plant. But appear- 
ances are deceptive • there is a rottenness in the 
being of that Mimosa. It degenerates id its nerv- 
ous fibre, just as a person that has never been 
tempered at the lire of sorrow, or borne adversity 
cannot be a full manor woman. The pampered 
plant cannot react as a Mimo«a should to &'tit7iuli 
from without Its nervous reflex-arc has contract- 
ed There IS a sloping down of that mystcrioas 
vital force, concerning which Sir Jagadis. just 
(Kjcausc he has come closer to it than any other 
living man. does not presume to tbeonse. 

‘The Bose Institute m Calcutta was dedicated to 
science and was built by funds supplied by Sir 
Jagadis and his charming wife. Sixteen students 
are at work there, devoting themselves wholly to 
science, not as a means of livelihood nor to gratify 
personal ambition, but id toe words of their 
founder, ‘in order to win knowledge for its own 
sake and see truth face to face.’ , 

“"Ihe iDStrum'mts by which Str Jagadis measures 
the unvoiced emotions of the plant world are of 
such a miraculous sensibility that they can magnify 
a plant motion one bondred million times, in 
order to make it visible to our mortal eyes. He 
can drive an electnc ne^le m to the stem of a 
plant and register its reaction so that you may 
see Its agony. He can show you the heart-beat of 
a tree, or the flux and reflux of its sap. He can 
make you a witness of the death-throes of creatures 
which we hitherto believed to l-eloog to another 
Order of life than ourselves He will show you 
how a shrub goes to sleep, how a carrot will 
behave under the whip of alcohol, or how a 
mangold will nod away uodera narcotic. Plants 
feel, .even as you and I It is mere illusion, due 
to their static appearance, whi^h leads us to believe 
tliat they are not sensitive. 'There are no orders 
of fire says Sir Jagadis, but only one Life, under 
vaiTiug names, forms, time and space appearances 
and causalities 

“The dominant impression made by him. is of 
m amazingly flexible mind, tempered by medita- 
tion. yet untmmel’ed in its range. In Sir Jagadis 
the culture of thirty centuries has blossomed in to 
smennfac brain which we can quite duplicate in 
the West. \\o^ have tbe courage, the quickness 
perhaps the. intuitive faculty, but we find in 
him a spiritual , sense difficult to define, 
intangible yet evident, preemmantly of the East, 
the omh^ Out of which alf great faiths have grown 
Ihe result of his work on the thought of our 
time pmnot vet be estimated, but it Ts not too 
® “an from the East 
ancient lesson of the mystics, 
that the world invisible may be seen and the 
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ot a plant bcinfs traced out anlomatic^lj; 
-voiceless world be heard, and_ that there are by a needle on a sheet of smot^ an 

at, the borderlands of conscionsness which the s„aden, ; pi th 


SmOiCU .ns. 

reaction to, an elecmc 


at the borderlands of consaousness -wmcn me sudden, shnddenng r^on ^ 

" h“lnStSl £ 1Sm”i.ennth to Ki «hate mmntt' enantities 

Ihe'^c^M 

mind-texture Of the West, in man's onward march you when you are >iMrjr_at jneen^^u 


towards divinitv.” 


The AVeb of Life 

The Manchester Guardian dravro attention to 
the signiftoance of the new ^iscover^s. »T^^iu 
"Sir Jaeadis Bose has been .called the J^wta 


) leas va*ii.*w.« a certain amount, a little bell, nee tne -eeu 
onward march .,yjuTii8 you when you are 

^line of type wntms. .automatically 

So^rofS ^d ISarlr.^'lJS'th^^gt 
fSi^fs o?^or.i .r A,S™l.iS!r^!afe, 
rMsrnia.*? AUh^sor^ssirt. ■- 


C5ir jaeaais oose uas fccix - u,,_™ nne. <hA hrfl wudely nnKling. as 

of botany.” but the phrase is not a h PPT . hreatinir typist were at the machme. 

The Dar^nian theory of natural selection Uidim br^mg lypisi . , j ,3 as fatal to a 
emphasis on the conflict «“derlymg « ste^ ^ «^an I?one of the laboratories we 
while the researches for which Sir J^is ^ plant m to a ram. m om records the 

been most renowned hav^ throra new g nlant’a heart By a system 0! levers 

the unity nature. This is tSe to That with the self- 

S«bto1.fe“‘cf4iiS. Sc&rwufe ?IS',S£ Srrp^S.,"*^^ S 

sas'nLSiifjrs: 

Sslnjs'^^rdMSa i":Sr5s£fV“';^ 

ssf «A"L,>d-sK Ei^3 lfr”‘ f ss £“bc“,?e”arpan 'i 

?bl'i?.d“'sre'ntS.&to SA; ATlsabcd .0 


i?f„M’'SlSe“cr ofSffr aSX 

2 r .d«n«^ rfe; r-sf: 


the field as remote and unfre ini^ja^te 01^^ Wf n aSi’^waterand almost ijamrfiately the 

From the new POsihOD, ntih W^ ^ IfJutSons of the graph lengitened 0^^ 

follow, and we can TnstUute is JS^Tnd at the Mme time, came closer together , 

science as that for which th? Bose aM. « me wm« niore 

is' “XlSi 

human service.” ii^«ifmr§of death agony. Asthe poison paralysed 

what he witnessed at the .Bose -gTnd gpecial ^ aDr°lifo remained in the plant ^i3 

•The experimenter’s is a / and wme 5?^ Tot nm level, but was jagged with sharp 

talent Armed ^ith a tea t*-o and downs that represented 

wire with silk, and ,a little forth asmost symbol the spasms of a murde^ 

or three jam pots, haraday m. remroed CT^fure desperately strnrehng for life. After 

the myatenoQs. powers of it was - 1,^0 -while, there were no more .nj:® and 

StI' sSr^Hb «”'■ ■“"'’=1“^ S;?' or'. ToSf's™ « rr. 

11 onld bo sp simple. devise TDach.nw ^ py^g ^ million limes more sensitive 

thStTmS^kr-risib Hhe growth JSn oars, the struggles of a dying plant would 

liearts. the twitching w , visible and therefore distressing. Boses 
Sir ooUeL Ibo procossts o[ to” STteMooi: Sstmoieiit "» tois ™to tom 


hearts, tne -visible and therefore uistressiug. coses 

their nerveL the'p^sses of their ^strument endows ns with, ibis more . than 

would so simpf^^oughUco^^ Sictoscopiral, acuteness of on. The tofsoned 

rrara of Ut^ur to perfw^t his iD«trnmmf^ ^ manifestly . wnthes if ore us. Its last 

* “At the B<ye Institute m * Tbi^h moments ate ‘o distrej'ingly like those of a r"’" 

rpenmenfer himself ''‘'*2, him from t!.at we ' - 


“At the Bo«e Institute V”^“He Tbroogh moments ate ‘o uisii^^iDgiy iiseinoseoia 
expenmenfer himself was him from tUt we are shocked by the newly revved 

all an afternoon we. .he growth spectacle of them into a hitherto nnfelt sympathy, 

marvel to marvel. « 0 waicu 
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“Sensitivo soufs, whom a visit fa fho sknahter 
house has converted to vegetarianism, will be 
well advised,* if they do not want to have thar 
menu still further reducctl, to keep clear of Hose 
iDantuto.” 


liTCLLECTVnAL CO-Ol’LUATIOV. LEAOtF OF NaTIOSS 

In welcoming Sir J. C. Hose as a member, the 
President of Iho Cominiffee. i’fofcssor Ijoreiili. 
thi) famous physicist said tliat the founder 
of the Hose Institute was known all over 
the world as a rare example of one who had 
combined m himself the phvsicist, the botanist 
and the physiologist They saluted him as the 
representative of tlie great ancient cmhsation that 
had commanded theirhighest respect and admiration. 
M. Luchair. the Director of Intellectual Co-operai- 
tor Institute said that the iwrscoee of the great 
Indian scientist among them personiried the link 
between the Orient and the Occident The 
scientitiQ contributions of Sir Jagadis proved that 
there was a uni*y of intellectnal life, and that for 
tlie human mind there were no boundaries, no 
separations. India for them had been a land of 
dreams , they no a realised (hat these dreams bad 
led to great discoveries Theintellectual co-operation 
row inaugurate would open out for *010. world 
the enormous reserves of thought of ‘Asia, the 
cradle of human civilisation. 

The Umverstty of Geneva or^iaed a special 
lecture, and the vast Dali was filled with intellect- 
noi giants of dilferent nations who had assembled 
at Geneva. The vast audience were astonished by 
the perfection and sensitiveness of the instniments 
seen in operation by which the hidden secrets of 
life became revested. They were spell-bound and 
watcdied with deep emotion the great drama of 
struggle of the smallest living particle, hovenog 
between life and death, its csaltation. depression 
and agony of death, so, pathetic and so human 
The Rector of the university of Genera conveyed 
to the Secretary of State for India "(he deep 
impression Sir Jagadis Bose made on all bis 
hearers by the stnking presentation of the 
synthetic results of ever thirty years of onginsl 
research, which has increased not only our admiia- 
tion for his successful efforts, but also cur desire 
that the East and the West be brought in to more 
immediate touch in the realm of disinterested 


Hue Botc IxsTircrr 

The le.idiDg scientific lournal Xalute publishes 
the following article on the work and ideals of the 
Bo'e Institute 

‘Progress m the study of the physiology of 
plants had been hindered by the too mechanical con- 
ception of It that had prevailed. Sir Jagadisproceed- 
ed to investigate the irritability and movements of 
plants, and devised apparatus of siiecial sensitive- 
ness for the detection and automatic record of 
their l“ss vigorous response Ills results and con- 
clusions have been published in a senes of books, 
m a number of papers m the Proetedmys and the 
Traninchoiis of the Ho’iol Soetel’/, of which he 
was elected a fellow m lOJO; and in the Tranvie- 
iions of the Bose Bcsearch Bislitnic, of which four 



Jagadis’ most striking researches and discoveries 
may bo mcntioneil- tor example, his book "The 
Physiology of Photosynthesis” gives the 

roost satisfacfory extant account of a proce's 
which is of cosmic importance In his "Physiology 
of tho Ascent of Sap ” 119J.I). ho brings forward 
convincing experimental evidence that the sap is 
raised tn the tree-trunk by the active contraction 
of special propulsive cells, the positionof which he 
was abfe to focalise by t.hc cfectric profie. Ifis most 
recent book. “Tho Nervous .Msclianism of Plants” 
(1026), brings together all the evidence scattered 
throughout his previous works that the conduction 
or fransmission of excitatory impulse in plants is a 
physiological process and is limited to a particular 
tissue, certain elongated tubular cells of the lost 
m the vascular bundle, which may justly be termed 
‘nerve.’ in opposition to the current view tliat the 
process is purely mechanical and that the tissue 
concerned is the wood. The conducing tissue in 
the stem and leaf svas located by the electne 
probe, which again did good service, and the 

C bysioloeioat nature of conduclion is established 
y the observation that, in the plant as m the 
animal nerve, conduction is affected .by changes of 
temperature, by blocking and by stimulating 
agents, which could not have any such effect upon 
It were it merely mechanical. A special account 
IS given of the servoos arrangements in the motile 
leaf of the sensitive ilnnosa pudica, in which reflex 
action is demonstrated. 


"Taking together this book and that oo the ascent 
of sap. rt may be gencially stated that Sir J, C. 
Bose a researches have established the existence in 
the vascular plants, of a ■ iiculatory end of 
a nervous system, using the terms m a general way. 

"Hie Research institute at CafeutCa. was 
fonnded and built by Sir J C.Bose as a place where 
be and bts students and their auceessore might 
continue to cairy on the researches of which some 
account has been given above It was pubhely 
inaugurated on November 30, 1917, and has been 
10 active operation ever since. It is a beautiful 
and commodius building, standing in its own spaci- 
ous grounds, with all the details of its construction 
aod arrangements carefully thought out to ensure 
Its perfect adaptation to its purpose There is a 
large auditonum capable of accommodating 1500 
pereons a library, and rooms and laboratories for 
work of vanous kinds. No elementary teaching 
IS uodertakca the only object in view is post- 
gradirate research. Tho carefully selected scholars, 
of whom there are at present about sixteen are 
admitted on the condition that they devote them- 
selves wholly to the pro»eculion of research, not 
as a means of livelihood or for the satisfaction 
w personal ambition, tut. m the words of the 
rounder, ‘in Older to lealise an tuner call to devote 
ones whole life to the intimte struggle to wm 
knowledge for its own sake and to sf?o Truth !aco 
toface” They receive a modest allowance for 
toeir nuioUnance so that they may be free from 
aistnictiDg cares The lino of research pursued 
IS es^tially physiological m its direction and 
incmdes both aoimaj and pbot m its scope theingh 
TO far the plant has received more attention than 
the animal But it is physiological m the widest 
senw mcroachiog, as occasion arises, on physics, 
on bio-chemislrj', on botany and zoology, and on 
iustotogy. 

* Ihe foundation of the Research Institute in 
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revlevrer to turn to bw .^®^A"^ineotioned books— 
homfled to discover^t not on. 

sent to him lone f« reU. the time 

read, but alas J?“^®7.VnoticiD2 these volumes, 
is not unsuitable for notians matter, 

because some of them “Pt^am «^iy Ini^an 

and other8_8how those 

■wnters of Eochsh v^« “ scribblincs into 

have the liardihood to put W Cousins.. His 

print. It 15 a pleasure to ma ,5n,^ 

«rse 18 verse poetic, and he 

almost to poetry. His id^ “ metre and form. 
IS versed .in the mysteries , the 

He is vell-ivprthy to toke h^ ybewm 

Insh croup of poets. Tb s utti ^ j tjjmgs is 

SiSShlr itSSfe '”a^'"»^rha»»>»U 

such as 


-0^7 birds srh^e rfBSS|£'|So ’ 
In ecstasy of tl'^bt-. /The bwret^^ 
“She shall smooth out with heaim, orm 


Mul Fokbst JlrDnaTOlITatolVHrSBllBa. 

.Alters Thacker Spink d, W- „ geshadri. Tlte 
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India, i Press Ltd., AllaJ^^- By S. M 

dh^cSriudS If h- 
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ShrVSte Si ihat «hey W if Bu-^g 

&fi?ras?%/c£ A gg 

^pgof HdiTOD To sho me j fj^ished 

Srp&“Ms 

on the Kunebinjan^” 

CSjosins wntes thus: 


‘Dim path, sheer precipice, 
Breath sorely dra^ 


Tripliearie, iladras. jhi M V. llaikanian 

The Lovgisg irorls. Karaehu 

T.II. .Wmm AofitwoorPttntm^^r n>i Btseesteo 

fi.i Tnr New Psalh OF_Lrra_. 
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End they alas in this 
Chill dnpping dawn. 

Mist on our gazmg fire 
Blown thick and pressed 
Hiding the heart’s desire 
White Everest? , ^ ^ 

What then ? Was upward gaze 


H. -Wmnt A'ohiMOorPttntm^^r h« Bissestrar 

(A) Tub Ne;v ’;{£);•«« 


(A) The itEw ra.^ '^’tr ctnckieeu. 

and Sons. 


All vamiy Bpeni . 

Quench^ by a drifting haze 

Impermanent ’. , . _ 

Nay though our climbing prayer 
Gmn not its price. 

We know the peaks are there . 

® Let that suffice. —J. H. Cousins 
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paid, however, that the sodrs scattered through 
the piece are much better and show a Httle pro- 
mise. The IjOdcidr Lute is an unequal boot. Some 
of It is very uamature but some parts are pro- 
mistu:;. The authors have talent but (hey are not 
very well versed in idiomatic Enshsh (as for 
example tfieir choice of a title for the first piece 
*The Cnrespond^ Call’ which presumaWy is 
meant to express the call to which there was 
no response) noi are they masters of metre or 
rhythm. 

The stars too to-night are all nmitlBg 
For their mistress, the moon, yet behind 
And shell rise though a bit she be late m 
Cut her answer will ne’er be unhtnd’. 
or asaia 

The breeae that softly comes , 

And WOOS with sweet caress 
An e.njer tune she hums 
And whispers ‘We are loving chums 
ith cIiDtnne, fceen embrace’. 

"StiU the anthors have talent as ii proved by pieces 
snch as 'The Rural jiymph' The IloUers Sonc’ 
The Swallow on (he Lake’ and The Simplest 
Things.’ Tlustc Waits’ is perhaps the best These 
young verse writers should take a )itt)e more 
care over their metre and English. Jlr. Bisseswar 
Mukerjee would be well-adTi'ed tot to attempt verse 
if he wishes to deal with philosophy. His know, 
ledge of metre is ecunty. and his eone is much 
out of tune The New raalm of Life is not .a 
juooeasful effort from the point of view of verse. 
To quote 

•Rut the curse of Satan is on it 

M’ho in dark ancer scowls •. 

And lets ehp his dogs of Mragery 

With anffiy hideous howls’- 

This world is thy heaven or hell 
As thy own Seeds deserve 


This— the happy home of the have 
That— (he craven’s preserve/ 

Do the docs howl or does Satan ? Very uns.ilis- 
fcictory versification The war sonnets are slightly 
better, bnt the author should know that Iforatius 
was assisted by Ilerminius and Sriinus Lartios 
when fie bravM a ’Jecjon’. lie did not do so 
single-hvnded. Mr .4. B. Johnston is kind to 
Somanath Yellatore in his foreword. Certainly 
Vellatore has to 'ie-am to tly’ and he has a 
long way to go before he leam«. He mnst acquire 
Enghsh and English idioms nod must avoid 
lines like 

Tt leads to him the Baby God 

It leads to Her the aged Sod’ 
or 

‘Filled with the beauty of my Sod’ 
and know that sweet cannot bo written for sweeter." 
Akbar by 31. IL Kslim is a play written in no 
defimto metre taken from History of the Miighals-’ 
He too is not well versed in Loslish. He uses 
phrases such os ‘gaze me not’ and T pate it not' 
The foe hath a nerve.' ‘His V'aloar is shek in 
start.’ Why will not writers perfect ibemselvcs 
in English before they attempt English verse ? 

Amongst other matters certain opinions ts to 
(he value of some volumes taken at random have 
f'oeo set down herein m the hope of showing 
that lodiass ran wnte good ns well as bad English 
veree. but that many rush into pnnt totally 
nnequippod for their self-appointed task. The 
desire to etpre«8 oneself in literary or metrical 
form i« 8 very common one and mnst load to 
much that is wprlhle«8 being produced alongside 
el something that is valnaMe. One greets with 
pleasure that wliuli is valuable and hopes that the 
volume of if may crow more and mope. The cat- 
iMik is bopeiu). and there seems no mson why 
setneof the earlier well-known Irrt'an writers of 
Indian vet^c should not be equalled or even 
surpassed by memlvTS of a younger genrraticn. 


BOONS 


Life's gilts do not descend from heaven 

ODSongW. 

Like gentledrops of rain; they do not fall 
'liiemretTcs on earth Iikeleaves, mao 

niakes them aH— 

By cea'elfss (oil and vigil are they wroogbt 
-And shaped by hproan bands. Bnt were 

Ibey got 

VTiJbout SDch pains, shcnld roan servilely 
call 


And beg for them and undeserved forestall 
Success which must with honest work be 

bought! 

Ko easy ways of winning things in life 
Do I invoke, content to work for them 
And toiling wait their fruition in time; 
And let me strive for wisdom in ifs prime. 
For glirop«e of truth’s rc«plendent diadem. 
And cloudless vision in a world of strife. 

P. PI^^ADUI 
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The Rodeo at WemUoy. On the opening day more than 

100.000 spectators gaw the finest riders and ropers 
Out of the west, the land of cattle expert horse- that the west over firodaced do their ‘‘staff 
men and tiudiine f>ronLtios. there has come in rccont (herawht the cowfoy contests l>ecame a sensation, 
years a new kind of sport to thrill r^-Uooded and in nineteen da5's. more than a million excited 
Americans who admire athletic skill, courace and ^ 

(lannsr Tins is the rodeo, the erent annnal erent 

of cowl>oy sports which is the Olympic of western /j- 

life and tradition and decides champtonshio titles *s. 

in bronk ndinc, steer 'wrestlinrr. triek and fancy' 

ridins, ealf and trick ropins and liareback ndinc. • 




Standing on His Head, the Trick Boner, above 
Throws His Lanat over Two Gailopnig Horses and 
BtineiThwJi to a Stno, the. EeaLs Bet(nisn«l wttii. 
a Length of Rope are a Constant Sarpnsc to City- 
Bred Spectators at tlie Bodro 

When the hard-ridinc cowboys who nsk their 
necks atop wild horses first appeared m the middle 
west and east, the public had a faint idea that the 
rodeo was a kind of a wild-west show. Tex 
Austin has lifted the rodeo from the little tesms 
of the west where rival ropers and riders from 
diflerent ranches used to com^te for supremacy 
to an mternational sensation. He started to work 
as a cowhand ^ hen he was just fourteen. A 
couple of years ago, Tex took lb7 cowtxQ-s and 
cowgirls, a herd of 23b horses and IbO steers to 
England to compete for international championships 


Tony, the Mount Is Eoualiy at Home 
ieet or f 001. 
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«nthusia«tic Englishmen stomed the stadiom 
^tes to see tlie Aniencflns compete a^ost one 
another. 

— Poj)tf/(n -Vfrftanics 


Eailway Trains to Eival Airplanes 
m Speed 

Frank H. Alfred president of the Pere Marqnette 
railroad, believes that by bmldiog a thick concrete 
roadbed and equipping locomotivea and cars with 
roller beanngs, a tram compete m spe^ with 
airplanes. A section of this netc track is to be 
built near Detroit. The new-style roadbed is to be 
a slab of concrete, eighteen inches thick by ten feet 
\ride. The rails are to he earned on steel trusaes 
which will be imbedded m the concrete and, in 
addition to forming a place to which the rails 
will be attached, the truss will distnbute the 
weight of passing trams evenly throughout the 


That, says Burton Holtre«. the great travel 
lectuier, is the greatest sight on earth today, and 
so he puts it at the head of his list of the seven 
most marvelous things he has seen. 

Out of his thirty-four years’ experience he 
comfnled a list of the seven greatest sights he has 
ever seen. One of the seven is in the United 
States— ihe Grand Canyon of the Colorado— and he 
puts it fourth on this catalog of wonders 

First of all come the nnns of Angkoj — a vast 
aty of tnagnifijent stone bnild'ngs that have stood 
empty and alone in the midst of the jungles since 


—Popular Jfediaiiics 



X - 1 

*- t~A! The Yomiemos, 

or Gate oi Beauty, 
of the Japanese Shrines of 2^ikko, 
Marvelous Piece of Gold- Lacqner 
M'cri. Called by the ITatives 
the “Sunrise to Dark Gate” 
Because It Tales All Day 
Admire it 



HigU-Siieed. Three-Cyticder FreiiAt lx>c^obre_I>eveloped ^v Uoioa PJCiBc Railway to_Haul 
flile-I^ng FreigUt Tra 


Trams at Fi'tr Mites an floor, it is More i’uau lOi Feet m Length 


Interesting' Places in the World 
At Angkor, in Cambodia, a proi incc of French 
.Ifldo-China, are the rums of (Ite Khmera— a v^t. 
lo:.t City which once held more thanamiluM 
people, wiio disappeared, where and when no man 
knows, and left not the slightest trace of their 
•destination behind. 


th«r inhabitants, for some unknown reason, went 
away some eight centories ago, never to return. 

Second he puts the pyramids of Egypt, protably 
the most familiar man-made menuments m the 
world, and loJlcws them with the Taj Mahal, 
acclaimed by ariists and architects as the most 
perfect loijdmg ever eitetcd. 


Burned PalaM and Gardens of the Khmers at Aoctor. Cambodia. Once populated by a Million Peonlfr 
who disappeared whea and where No Man Lnowe. Leaving the M'erld’e Greatest Sight 
Dehind in the Jnnsle 
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O»eof tte Ch»p“e 

cta?i m«u« 

Dog E-gbt Hands Hish Weighs as 
^ Much as Man 

i,v»»e”a Great Dane exhibited at a 
CuDO Lre^ „ " jj tbirtj'*tliree and 
tush aithe^shoolders and weiehs 
°T« wmfeU-pM ol the heet specimens o! the 



«>!<» Rocl. Islands 

One o! the .hte^fltosalr 

Fonrth 13 our own Grand Canr^^^j^d 
lie known Me ,onne "f tlie 

jp the sranite . t-htl’ ^,]y Stxth Jie wie* V» 
epe^t. conr^Vii,* Iiiua with iheir 

e shnncs of J u *3 

e trateways— arcli'iev^'uf^' . ,h„n(. tmilt by 


pe^t. conr^Vii, Iiiia with iheir a heignt ot c 

Bhnncs of ^lWl.o. J *3 |K;rf«jt«s ngany -iuO vvuaiis- 

trateways— arcimov tuf» ^ „ a shrme, built by 
Taj Jlihal. "b*’-*' *'' r jj,s queen. 

Indian prmce m memory 01 n 


t . if> «rtni^ re^p^vts to tlits 
breed which u ‘ Oreit Dauea »ometmie^ 

German btjirhound t*}^ ilirC'^ feet and weishi 
atuiu a heigiit of more than ^p^.,„iar 
noarie “iuO wunds. ‘ 
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Quaint Dalis from all Parts of the World 



•~Po]-iihr Mcriianies 
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Acrobat’s Skill 




This song of mountain laurel js part of the 
famous pUss tlower c^'llection at 
Haivard I Diversitr 

Carved Ivory Tusk 


Slrenalh and Steady Kerves Defy 
of Gnmt?; a Xoeel Bicycle Act in Jicsns® 

Looping the loop on » Site'S 

naaion amP";'e\ SKat peifoSed by one 
ms circular track, Vy.fpned to the 

of a team of acrobats. Guy the 

tnnttay helped keep it eteady bat tb^ 

•weight of track and nder Meeltamts 

ported by th6 second man- ropuia 


~ Glass Flowers 
This sprig of mountmn laurel is 
glass tlower collection at even tte 

tlo-wers so perfect that microscopes reve 
toe granules on the filaments of stamens. 

—Popular Seienee 



Fiahnrate Carvingfrom Split Ivory Tnski Figures 
Emphasize Realistic Appearance 
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One of the latest additions to the Vietona and 
Albert museum in London is an intricate carving 
from a smelo ivory tusk, split down the middle. 
It contains scores of tinv fienres. grouped m a 
tableau to represent the "Assumption of the 
Virgin ’’ Tho li/elile aprxaranco of the toms is 
incteased by tlie fact that they are cat in sach 
full relief as to give the impression of almost 
■complete detachment. It is believed probable that 
the work was executed by a Spanish or Italian 
craftsman of the eiehteonth century. 

—Popular Aleeltanka 


until they reach (he central men'dian. 117ien (hey 
are sixteen degrees north or south of the sun b 
cqnator their cITect on us is the greatest Then 


^Vny do these spots vary in numbers What is the 
explanation of the eleven-year cycle of their 
appearance’ . . 

If yon take a baseball in your hand, twirl it. 
and watch the stitching travel In a sort of arc 
toward the center and then away from it, you will 
have a (air idea of the motion of the spots across 


they piM out on the other side. Hut if large 
enough thw may appear agiin when tho sun has 
comrdeted his round, which la' ' ' - 

to thirty days. 


For ages men have thought of the sun a.B an 
unchangeable giver of warmth and light But is it 
actu^ly so dependable, or do its radiations vary 
from day to day ? If sc. how do these variations 
affect our weather and our daily life on earth? 

Right now the face of (he sun is passing through 
one of its periodic eniptions of sun spots, which 
began in lOlG Just what are these spots, and how 
■do they inflnence us? 

Men like Dr. Abbot who are making the snn 
their life study believe that it they can solve the 


At the upper edge, but have no effect on t 


Many of these spots are largo enough to be seen 
without (he aid of a telescope, using, of course, 
smoked glasses or a piece of densely fogged photo- 
graphic film as protection for tlic eyes. The large 
spot ol«ervcd in Januarv fa t li.od been visibfe on 
several previous mafons. When it reached its 
period of greatest int<p«iTv K Tv.m found to have a 
diameter of about 40lViO mil's. If five worlds the 
site of ours had been lined along just one half of 
that crater they could h.'vp all been pushed in at 
one time without touching one another. 

What causes these tremendous volcanoes? 
Sdentists would give much to know the answer. 
It is now pretty generally believed tliat the sun is 
made np of a number of layers of gases— all in 
motion, hot at varying speeds. Dr. J. II. Jeans, the 
British scientist, believes that these layers rotate 
faster toward the surface, just the opposite of the 
action of the earth 

The dilTorent speed of these lavcrs has the effect 
of eetliog up whirlpools or vortices. If you stand 
on the rear platform of a train you will notice bits 
of pawr swirling m its wake, the result of the 
partial vacuum. caiiscd by the swift passage of the 
tiain In any body of water where there is a swift 
wrrent. or currents of varvmg steeds, such as 
Niagara Gorge or II»]] Gate. New ^ orb. whirlpools 
are set op. The same phenomenen is believed to 
hapMO in the sun 

. Between each pair of layers an immense vortex 
IS created.extendiDg e'ear around the circumference. 



Huge Pimplea tai the Face of the Sun 
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^VJth the increase ia /riction this whirlpool Ktavs 
and seeks so outlet The tremendous eneisy 
finally forces opening thtouah the top layer of the 
sun, in the same way that witer whirlpools berame 
wafer<poufs. Out shoot treat vuiumes of Bis 
whifh oooliaua to pour forth notil the tateraai 
pressure has been relieved- It’s just as though the 
«un had occasional stomach-ach« caused by the 
forman'on of ga«. When that pressure has subsided 
to the extent of beintt less than the weight of the 
san’<« outside layer, the breadi closes op. 

These spots seem to travel ia piurs, one on each 


side of the sua. The motion at the gases ia one 
13 always the opposite ol the other. Here’s the 
wav that is explained . 

if you diaw au oar blade through the water 
yon sec UD a tiny whirlpool. Close examinaliou 
will reresil that the direction of the whirl were 
the <ur Iftives the water is opposite to that of the 
point of entry. It’s the same principle exactly m 
the sun Follow that great vortes around the cir- 
camferenco from the first break to the other, and 
you’ll see how the direction of the twist changes. 

—Popular ScuTice 


THE NEGRO RENAtSSANOE 


' Bi AONES 

“listen'’lo the "Winds, 0 Ood the Reader, that 
^au across the whip-cords stretched laot on 
broken hnmaa hearts: listen to the Bones, the 
tare bleached hones of slaves, that (me the lanes 
<11 beveo and beat eteraal tos-toms in the 
wrests of the laboarine deen: listen to the Blood, 
the cold tKi''k blood that «oilU its fiUh ai'foss the 
tlelas and flowers of the Free: listen to the Souls 
that wiog and thrill and wseo aod scream and sob 
■and siOB above it all. What sh.ill thi»ae tbisBe 
mean, 0 Ood the Reader? You know. You know. 

“\V . n. B Du B jis, ia ‘‘The Gift of BUck Folk. 

T hey have emerged from shadow.—tbe 
black, the outcast, the desceodants of 
men who felt the laah of sUverv— they 
the Negro Americaa. They have ushered in 
the dawn of the Negro Renaissauce aod, «s 
expressed in the words of one of their most 
eminent poels, are the creators of the only 
■things artistic that has yet sprung from 
-American soil and has been uoiversally 
pcfenowledged as distinctive American 
products. 

' In the past ten years alone they have 
produced personalities that rank with any 
living white American— edncators, organizers, 
artists, architects, actors, singers, writers. 
Bat oven before the advent of this new 
gronp, there was an older group of writers, 
and there was also the rich heritage left by 
dbe inarticulate Negro who. despite sJaveiy, 
War aod caste that shamed maokind and him, 
Teft his indelible imprint upon AroerioD 
life; not only econoroicaJly, bnt cnltnrally, 
socially, and spiritually — imprint's without 
which America as it is known to-day eonld 
never have been. The chief of these imprints 
ds the folk-song and the inspiration the 
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SitEDLEY 

Negro has given to white literatnre. It has 
been a corions pbenomencm worthy the 
study of psychologists, that oot of the very 
slavery that made him despised, out of bis 
tears and blood, be created the Negro folk- 
song that has become the Americaa folk-soug, 
so intimately woven into the consciousness of 
Americans that we do not even stop to think 
about the origin. These folk-songs, with the 



Henry Ossawa Tanners the Negro painter, who has 
bom decorated by the French Govemment 
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oxcoptioa of tho fow ecjttorod nngo songj 
of the West, are tho odIf native folk masic 
America posses'io^, atiJ to-diy white school 
chililreo, whoio forefathers never tasted the 
bitter dregs of slavery, sing songs hardened 
with tho misery and woe of tho blaJk 
slave 

Even in modern days, tho Negro has not 
only inspired and furnished the motives of 
European composers, sneh as Dvorak, bat in 
creating jazz ho bas created the music which 
is universally known as. American music. 
Jazz took its name from the Negro just as 
it took its , rhythm and originally its words, 
and yet,' despite its Negro origin, it is the 
one form of expression 'that synthesises the 
American mood The intcUigentsia o.ice called 
it “ naked African rhythm, and no more*” 
Someone else defined jazz as "a number of 
niggers surrounded by noise, a word taken 
from Negro jargon ” But to-day Europeios 
and Americans alike refer to it as American 
It is indeed amusing that it has been left 
to the Negro to express in music the spirit 
of American life,— the swirl and dash of 



1 Elise Johnson McDousald « a.yonag K^ro ^3n»a 
»1 Itcacher and soaal worker in New lork City 



Tho most eminent o( Kestoos, Dr, \V. E. B. Da 
Bois. lonneily professor ot eoonomica inan Atnericaa 
UDiveisiij" . one of Die founders of the National 
A'ssociation for the Advancement of Coloured 
People . founder-editor of the Crisis . founder-leader 
of the Pan-Afnean Congress etc. 

civilisation there, the primitive, thoughtless 
speed, as well as the gaiety. independenc& 
and fraokness. 

Germany and the Continent have heard 
an echo of the Negro Kenaissance in one- 
of the sweetest of modem singers, the Negro.. 
Roland Hayes The Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
from Fisk University, one of the oldest and 
best-known Negro Universities in America, 
bare also toured the Continent Charles 
Gilpin and Paul Robeson. Negro AmericaQ 
actors of recognised genius, have appeared in 
New Tork, Paris and I/DndoD, in the leading- 
roles of two of Eugene O’Neill’s dramas — 
“Emperor Jones” and “All God’s Chillens Got 
Wings”, and in Drinkwater's “Abraham> 
lincoln” Henry 0. Tanner, a Negro- 
American, was decorated for his art by the 
French Government last year, and a number 
of his paintings hang in French museums, 
while a Negro architect has recently wo» 


THE NEGRO RENAISSANCE 


a n.linnal confect and achieved «io riglj| oj 
JeviBninc a mimhor ol public and cdncationai 
buildings in Americn. , a. 4 K««xBrfi 

Ol Necro educational >oslitntionalh€re are 
■hnndreds, and ol educators untold 

imbued with a faith in the 
their mission mmh as few 

SoUniversJucs'Ee, and the pmate 
contributions of Negroes for dollars 

unmo^es mounts into millions of dollars 
Lnnally. helpins to swell the snm spent by the 
■Slate and Central Govern oenls. . ( 

Bnt the most prononnced 
phase in the Neirro .0™'=?“'”*'.*" 
in the literntore which is „ J^nd 

Throngh his hnndreds ®7®P"Krica- 
inagazines there are over 400 v#.i»ro is 

ihrnugh -hoots and 

stating his own case, championing gf-l*. 
canse in “no uncertain manner. , 

ment. often made by ,^hite peop that 
-Negro genius is due to t 

resented by men of colour. j 

is the Negro blood in tlieir to 

■tbe white, that gires them 
screala In that blood e«lfo "al 

iage of suffering, pam, an S^meDls 

■sensitiTeness to beauty and joy linked 

enlol which (lenlus 
■with these qualities Is his luo^® , 
and edncatioo, maHms it . P“S 5 « 
to express a rich and varied na • 

The Negro as a theme lu ‘f ® Xfumb 
white writers has been known . 

-the 6rst e'eye Ifeero theSelorlh 
Its shameful burden ^o M ,i,en,lare, 
appears and reappears in Amenc „d8. 

-as comic relief, as sentiment, a P 
as folk-lore, as the villain, a ^^ 2 ^ 

■subordinate dog ol ® „,„„e 5 by 

alouo we count 71 oubMCmg 
while writers op or about u 

■first significant exploitati^ of fjpni 

■is true: came not Irom Segrce^ 

■white writers, who entered the . . jn 

much because they ^ere .. 

•Negroes, as for the unlimited literary me 
they found there. has arisen, 

Bnt DOW the Negro himself MS a 
and we see the entrance of a ^roiks 

the domain of art Again strange 

of these new ^^tbe hand of Fate 

paradox; as if guided bj the „ce that 
to take a strange reyepge „ g^gni 

-sold their people into f jubnlion to 
•destined to make the only conmnnuo 
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America that can be called art. the only force 
that can perhaps lescne America from the 
charge of being solely a nation of hard 
materialism worshipping the dollar and 
physical power. In 1924 we count more th^ 
30 books by Negro writers, while m 1925 
the number has doubled; not only books on 
science, psychology, education and economics, 



Mr R- R Moton. President of Tuskegel Institute. 
oneoV tte most important Imstitution? for the 
tSnlDB of Negroes m every line of activity. 

but also books of art in which is revealed a 
rich and varied beauty, a great joy, langhter 
and a humor that blossoms even in tbe 

^^'‘Duri^g“’»hn^past year a most significant 

..mnn of Tonng Ncgro writers was called to 

Le fore in a literary contest held by (^or- 

imila." u Kvevo literary 

■Vnrk- The judges were twelve of the best 

Kn wrile'rsta Euglaud 

Nearly 600 young Negroes— shoit-sfory 

SS dramatists, essayists, poefs-entered 

the Sntest. and of these 34 of the short- 
Itorics were of outstanding quality, a number 
of tbe dramas were recognised as of high 
stendard. and the poems and essays were 
nnoted throughout the country. 

In these young writers we 
^ the true artist, viewing with watchful 
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detachrncot the ricli field of raw human 
cmidions of his people, and portrayinR them 
with .sweeping tochaique and i&stght They 
have taught us that Negro literature can 
never bo* written by wliito writers, but only 
by the Negro, for it requires a study, both 
objective and subjective, of those subtle forces 
that sustain a fulic in its hopes and joys, 
that stiffens them in sorrow and pain. They 
have likewise taught us that the joy nbd 
humour without which there is no art, has 
been . preserved by the Negro in his writings 
as.in bis rousic. 

Aroong ,the poets who took part in this 
contestvjntrsi be mentioned Langston Hughes 
and Countee Gulleon, the latter a stodent at 
Colombia University, and both already known 
as poets of ability. The first poetry prize was 
‘awarded to Langston Hughes for a poem that was 
.pronounced to be strikingly new and original in 
form, in ihytlim, in imagery. It was a poem that 
breathed of everything Negro— the wistfalness, 



James Weldon Johnson, one of the most noted 
of Negro I oets. author of iwo volumes of yerso of 
hi3 people and compilnr of An Autholoey of 
Negro Pocry,” Mr. Johnson is Nationrtl becietair 
of the National Association for advanceraent of 
Coloured People. 



the swayiog rhythm, often the primitir& 
thnmp of the metei beating through the linesv 

Tub Weirv Blues 
(Pnae Poeih) 

Dromag a drowsy syncopated tune. 

RockioK back and forth to a mellow croon. 

1 heard a Negro play. 

Down on Lenoi Avenue the other night 
By the pale dull pallor of an old gas light 

He did a lazy away 

He did a lazy sway...... 

To the tune o’ those Weary Bloea. 

With bis ebony bands on each ivory key 
lie made that poor piano moan with melodv. 

O Blues 1 

Swaying to and fro on his rickety stool 
He played that sad raggy tune like a musical 

Sweet Blues ' 

Cornuig from a black man’s soul. 

0 Blues I 

In a deep song voice with a melanclioly tone 
I heard that Negro sing that old piano moan— 
Ain l got nobody in all this viorld 
Amt got nobody but ma self, 
la game to quit ma frownin’ 

And put ma troubles on the shelf. ' 
iDump. thump, thump, went his fool on the 
, , , . , lloor- 

iie played a few chords then sang some more — 

1 jrot the Weary Blues 
And I can’t be satisfied. 

Uot the Weary Blues 
And can’t be saUi-fied— 

1 ain’t happv no mo' 
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A.d fAWe S* Sn"“- 

AYhile the \Searr Blues echoed throu^n^^^ 

He slept like . S°f 1 


rt;ep!^Lr/^.”'d‘rae-»^ 

hnt instead blendinc wiHi •’iS ,|,ese is 

aud bpcomine Atnencan. jg 

Miss Jes«ie Fau«et, a nnthor of the 

now slndvlni! at the SojK“" Toomer, 

novel -There is Cooto”;t o.c,n“ ; Ja™^ 
UZ^doh"i, "& »e »^™t Keero 

T*d‘ V '^”VV'U'Tis"'“uo't'r"er 
"Stealr hee^ Ihe^^ 

oetstandioE figure “““S Aroertans. 

ona of tho loost ^'^ 7 ' « Tlconooncs >n 

He xfas fortnerly Professor of Uodoq 

a s.en.^notTD American 
it to take hvs place of Coloared 

Association lor of Negroes 

People, a nation-wide ' jjg was also 
of which he ‘of tlio Kegro 

the founder and ia'-the bead of the p . 

Research Bureau ; ..founds and edUoj-^^ 

monthly magazine The pao-African 

originators held two inter; 

movement which has .plr y water . 

national Congresses and -The O-U 


□ational L-ongres^es. 

"as^tii ’as nranyothis 


other writings, have long since establish- 
ed him as a creative and powerfor* writer. 
Perhaps no pen has ever expressed the woes- 

^annff he has been one of the truly great 

n| 

creative art that America in its mad chase 
fOT ^e flesh pots of Egypt, has to offer. 
Because, the white American has ^ 

JS orpressrd this herilago ol his Ml lu 

the following words. ■■ 

of the ^Tbe wail of the old mnlodiw 

a'C3r“"Ko%= s;a'. 

hrfshis ol art unlil it to ta been 

The Russms are a care m Pfiju ^ slrinna that 
their art^are today inarheS by air 

tbeir. hterature and ^t ^ ’ibe* same mtnre- 
onmistakablo note Qf po • jg some- 

b«k0O8 to the Amenwn 

Ibtne wy ,n the Afncan forest 

sometbins that finds Its origm^D^ 

in tie eicbiDg of me nu i wm 


reviews and notices of books 


nu » ASJ ” 

.0 .a 

GuA^U IM penod^Je. not be noUced. The 

rr^pt oftorefj-nW^or mv^ of the hooks. M 

eriticism of book-rn’ietos an Tmlian and ori 

ENGLISH 


■■ Indian and acTmtie^stenSog over 

ENGLISH of Its steady have been publishmB bwts. 

^ ..wip AT THE BBinsn a qnarter of a orntui^ with a view to bnog 

Exaitples of Indian Sodeff London . mMDtsrraphs public the importance 

nriodrJ^St Kia-hSM’^'- Villiare— a » 

the desert of Bntish callousness vv 
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one oi the leadinp spkha o? Oiis croup of BtjUrIi 
^ icsthctes. and bemc an arlist himself who wields 
tiie pen and briisij willi cfiua! facility, has help^ 
creatly in rcmoviDC the prejudiccR acaiost and in 
creatire tastes for Indian art. In a thoucrhtfiil and 
sympathetic introduction Mr. Ilnthcnstijin recalls 
how "some thirty years aco two French artists the 
iviinter Decas and Rodin tho modeller, first drew 
attention to a new conception of form and move- 
ment” in Hindu Sculpture Yet accepted autho- 
rities on Indian artistic history have denied fine 
art to India' The present volume would help in 
preparinc the mind of Mcstemcrs for an appre- 
ciation of Indian art. 

ENAJirtFS OF Imuan aut at tirr Rnmsii J^nan 
’Exramrio't 192A. Ai6h«hcd ty the India Soewfy. 
London. 

Jlr. Lionel Heath, Principal of the Mayo 
School ni Arts, Lahore, has written a cntical 
introduction to the volume which civea some of 
the finest specimens of the Mediaeval Schools of 
Indian paintintr. Incidentally Mr. Heath discusses 
tlie nature and the fu'ure of the Modem School 
of Indian painting and strites the note of caution ; 
“We may sepecuiate as to whether this revival 
shows only the genius of India or whether, on 
the other hand, it is to a greater or less extent 
foreign to the country One hopes for an advance 
in boldness, truth and simpliciir that the le- 
caissanue may progress without undue foreign 
influence , and that the artists of tod<a may nd 
themselves ol that seatiroentaUty of execution 
which some of the ^weaker bretliren have adopted 
and which has no p.ace in truly national art” 


10 the public. I/'t us hope that this would Kelp 
the Arciiacologlcal Department to wako up penodi- 
csilly fiomita trance of Indo-Summenaa hypnotism 
aod attend to the pressing needs of the students of 
Ipdiao art and archaeology. 


CfciHCS or Calcutta : Dy J\’. L. lihatiaeharya, 
/dvoeale. High Court, Cakutta, 1‘ulluhed by 
C/tadravertty Chatteijee, d- Co., Ltd, 15 OoUfge 
Square. Calnilla. Price not menltotied. 

It Is a good littfo book dealing ivilh the different 
frinds of enme that prevail in Calcutta. It has in 
the introduction—' Here (in Calcutta) arc frequent 
Mororcar dacoities and other crimes, pecnliar to the 
civilised towns of the West ; here are carried on 
smuggling in cocaine and opinm on a scale un- 
Imown to the sea-ports of Rurma and the Malay 
I’eninsula here are committed offences of 
cheating, some of which are peculiar t'l the oldest 
towns of I’ersia and others to the largest business 
centres of the United States . here is conducted 
regular immoral traffic in girls in a way which 
vfA inlti shade the cormptest practices of 
eome of the filthiest of the Colonial towns and 
here, as well, may be noticed social evils 
wbicn • nval those current among some of the 
most fashionable cities of Europe.” Thus the 
cbeatiog, the goonda and the immoral Calcutta is 
depictw in the present volume. The description, 
though brief, is verj* clear and lateresticg To 
the lay readers it will afford pleasure as well as 
information necessary from the civic point of 
view. 


Ths AncnrrecrmAL AstiiiciTiEs of WEsrEr.a 
India By llsnry Cou'.en*. s{a,AS. late of the 
Archaeological Suneyof India. fVolwwd by the 
India Society London (1920. 

Mr Cousens was for several years the colla- 
borator of Mr Burgess and their joint work has 
given us splendid monographs like the Arobitec- 
tural Antiquifies ot Novthem Ooisrat (1903) and 
others In 1900 Mr Cousens published hiv Port- 
folio on the Illustration of Sind Tiles and be is 
seeing through the press severa* important volumes 
on the Antiquities of Sind on the Cbalukvan 
Architecture of the Kana’-ese Distnds on the 
Somanath and other mediaeval Temples m 
Tvathiawad ruthlessly destroyed by Sultan 
Mahmud So the present handy volume would be 
welcom^ by all serious students of Indian art, 
coming as it does from an author who does not 
•write mereVy from photosraphic studies but fc^ 
personal expenences m the archaeological field- 
work Most of the volumes published to 
the Archaeological Department from 1874 onwards 
are extremely rare So Mr. Cousens and the 
India Society have rendered a real service to 
the students oi Indian avchaelosy bv pubtishisg 
this boob giving a faithful and up-to-date resume 
of the researches m the Indian architecture 
It 19 strange to observe that the present Archaeo- 
logical Department of India seems to . be so 
occupied with noveliy-huntiDg (Zorcmtnaii or 
•Summerian as the chaoce would have it '> ttiat 
It has no time to cater for the public which is 
paying for the up-keep of (he Department The 
India Society has shown how archeolom^ 
researches may be popularised and made accessible 



This is a clear thoughtful treatise on where our 
Villages stand in regard to education and wherem 
that edocatioB has defects and iackwardoess. and 
admits of healthy modification. The chapter sag- 
eestiDK methods of rural educational improvement is 
extremely useful and interesting. That India is 
a country having a tremendous civilisation and 
miture of its own, the author has never missed. 
Now-a-dajs there are shouts from nearly every 
quarter of our political world, from the pandal 
and from the platform, about the reconstraction 
of our villages But the shouts die where they 
nse. and our political shouters retire after their 
oral gymnastic. We live wed in cities and our food- 
grower labouring village-brethren suffer and sigh a 
few mileppff cities These 'who really feel for the 
uplift of our villages should cnce read this valuable 
book. Many fine illustrations add to the perfection 
of the TOJume 

P- SEX-OmA. 


Houdvt f M’fcssrs Ilodder and Stoi/ghfon 
iML, Of Warwick Souare. London, are probable the 
greatest suppliers of good fiction of modern times 
With the coming of Holidays the modem Omar 
gnaiyam dreams above all of a book of Hodderand 
Dtonghton and an armchair to turn any environment 
“to paradise. Hie ensuing Christmas Holidays 
will find us well armed with the latest H. & S. 
fiction to make short ■work of ennui in any form. 
We give overleaf the names of seme of the 
nooks we have received recently from H. & S. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 




Half a Sorrrtuos : An improbable noFel by 
Ian Hay. Price 7^6 nett. 

TnE Dascixo Floor ; Anovel whichhashid three 
editions in one month, by John Buchan. Price 7/6 
nett 

The VorcE or Dasarv ; A Romance of the mMs 
by ‘Ganpat’- Price 7/6 nett. 

SIcQluskt tite Tbul Blazer ; A stirring tale of 
Adventure, by A. G. Hales. Price 7/G nett 

The Last Shot ; A story that teepa you on the 
move, by W. il. Rame. Price 3/6 nett 

Akhe of Fltiso Gap Over 300 pages of good 
reading, by H. Hanerstoct Hill. Price 3i6 nett 

Hastes SrcRCTABr : By James Irdand. Pnce 
7/6 nett 

The Red IIcAts : An adventure story to keep 
yon guessing all the time, by A. H. Chisholm 
Price 7/6 nett. 


Rachel : A fine storj’ based on real life, by 
Beatrice Harraden. Price 7/6 nett. 

Hasheesh : A romance of the secret service, 
by C. Woodington. Price 7/8 nett. 

Tub lloontjcrp Has Great love and great 
Bacnhce mix la this story Author R. C Ashby. 
Pnce 7/C nett 


The BC8HLA.VO JCas This story of a fonelv 
hero will appeal to many. Author .Tames Pollard 
Pnce 7/0 nett. 


Jw Goes North Further, adventnres of 
Colo^o Jim by George Goodchild. Pnce <“6 nett 
The Lutie or the S-vow • A winter sports 
novel by Juno Boland. Price 3/0 nett. 


OReATEB r.vnLi Soam Ah. A 
OrraffT India : Du Br. Aa//<fa« To h had 
from ihrofl'ice of the Sodet'j . 'll tpper Oreutar 
Road, 

Wp have received the first bulletin of the 
Greater India Society. It gives a corapreheosivc 
survey of the ext'ansion of Indian . civiii^tioo in 
the continent of Asia. Tb^ pnntiog sirf get^ 
leave nothing to be desired. The buHetin bp been 
pneed at annas eight inclusive of postage lor ton- 
mombers. 

Oiran's (l327) /o fe h„d cfJ.X. OM, 

■ 23-4 ttntj St. Oilojrla md ^ 

and Sons 00-2 A Ilarrt^n Road, Caleiilla. 

Gliosh’s diaries are diaries useful fo people 

IS very moderate. 

r small look of verses. Nothing renwrkaWg-^ 


HINDI 


Yuava; By Rnpmrain Pandeya, the Edilbr, 
"Tht iladhiiri'. Piibltshfa by the OangaPuslahmata 
Office, Ltiekaoic Fp. 259 

Mr Pandeva has translated the well-known 
Bengali novel ‘Datta’ bv Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
His style is laudable the illustrations some of 
which are m colour are well-executed All the 
personal names are retained then what was the 
necessity of altering that of the heroine 


Fra>akatila By Q. P. Sriiastai'a, B. A., LL. 
B. Published by Vie ‘ C/iand" Office, AUahal^d. Bk 
250-i-36. 


This is the free Hindi version of the late Mr 
R. C. Dutt’s “The Lake of the Palms.” At the end 
of the book a short sketch of the li/e of the author 
and his writings is appended. 


ScLociiASA-CHAKrtRA Bu Brahmochari Silal 
Pr^djt. Published by M A'. Kapadui. Surat. Pp. 
IJ9. 

The tale of Jayakumar and Snlochana ii refold 
from the ‘Adipurana’ This story of a pious Jam 
lady will be welcome to the women of Hindustan. 


DprAXA . By Sanlar Rao Joshi. Published by 
the Oanga Pustahmala Office, jMcknoic- Ji>. 204. 

There being few books on gardening io liindi 
this one may be found useful by tbO'^n who are 
interested in the sab;eet. All t[ie practical aspects 
of topic are discussed The illustratioas are worth*, 
less 

Raun. Biec 


GUJARATI 


SADlTl^■c SiriTRi Br-ita • By Ifanilat Jelhatal 
1 7ro» lysnlnl at the Projahandhu /Vuitinv 11 brlv : 
Ahmrdabad Thick Card [hard Cover. /V. 170 ; 
Pteee Be. 1-4-0 {1920 ) 


The Smrib J/a»id«r of Surendra Nath Roy 
has been more or Jess translated and adapted fo 
the socuil conditions of Gujarat by Mr Vyas 
The cha.«tity and piety of Induo fllio/Jn) woman- 
hood IS illiistraiwl l>y this novel, which has kept 
before it the ideal of Sanirt. 


CR.\yn-rATum’« Tiles • Bu Jhavor Chand 
ilenbant. Bruited at the Saurashtra Prviliii'i I'ress, 
IhnjniT. I\ipeT Com. Pj' 115 Pnc' a« 6 {1920 
This is a companion volume to Orand-JIofher’s 
Tales, and bnegs out is great relief tJie foJtlorr 
of Kathuawad. The tales arc told m pnnt in 
sodi a war tb.it for the moment the reader 
forgets that he is reading the movements of the 
Characters in tbestones in cold print. ejperiendDg 
as he 13 the thnlls and sen=atiCEs of heannj Ihoir 
TTcitaJ. Tho^ who Jure heard the story-tdJers 
of Kaihiawad rente such stones well appreciate 
the valnaUe eervicos rendered by Mr, ilrshani in 
thus pTe«ervicc the original .stvle and commnni- 
caijDg its chann to his reader, who liecoraes 
transformed into a lUtener. The descriptions of 
the characters are vivid and graphic : sec fer 
instance that of the &i-ibu or Joyi at p. 
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SitJlIA'iAN DaTRI^III : PaUTS 1 ANI> 2 (C(«i- 
TAiMAO SioRits 1-7 7-15) lYintal at the Oiijarati 
Ifinltng /VfSA Jhmbny ntid Jidtlrd by Ambatal 
hulokheram Jam DA. Cl‘Jh Coicr: I’i* 1-3C9, 
^63-77;^ /Vice Ih. 3-8^0 each UDSCJ 

Kavi Simal lias wnitpn in verse the Stories of 
Batnsh PuUli or thirfr two Dolls. The whole 
work IS pretty lone and has BiifTered much al the 
hands of illiterate and lenorant scntics It rcquir*^ 
editintt, after callectioa of the various availaMe 
texts, and this has now been done by Mr. Amhalal 
Jam. for tlio Brst time, as far as wo assumo. 
and so well. The two volumes exhibit the result 
of hi8 patient work and assiduity, and they do 
not exhaust the sphero of his labors. lie has yet 
to give us the balance, iix , seventeen more stones. 
But forthe help rendeied by the Uhandol Committee 
of the Gujarati Sahi*ya Pari«had. it would not have 
been possible to hrmc out this publication. 


Aiiionoin : Bu Kuihorblm Dahnrbhai Palfl. 
Printed at Ike Pial'ipujnu Pnnhno PreM Daroda. 
Paper Cottr : Pp. Gt Price lie. 0-4-0. 192G. 

This small book ia a collection of rhapsodies or 
spontaneous ntteninees on such subjects as. why 
am I attracted ? Where is dHappoineraent ? Am 
I hvinff ? etc It is an attempt an amateorisli 
one, to imitate philosophers. 


Oadta NaviTT By Vtshmnalh ihfintal 
Bhatl. Printed partly at Draaeh and parllv at 
Baroda thief, card board. Pp. €2S. Price 


As Its name, the cream of prose, implies, the 
book IS a collection of extracts from the 
pruse writincs of several representative Onjiati 
authors The selection of the prsoaces is 
made with discrimination and care and is sufficient 
to ffive an idea as to the present state of its 
subject-matter The Appendices at the end, 
contaimne commentaries on the pasbaces selected 
and information about their authors> exhibit biros 
of wide readiDs. assiduity and an anxiety to place 
all available information at the disposal of the 


MALAYALAM 

A Brief Accocxt of Malavalas Pbomtics 
By L. V Bamanvamt Iyer. DA. BL. Edited by 
SuniU Kumar Chatleipi }[A, D Lit, and publish- 
ed by the Calcutta Uniicrstiy 

This 18 a book of not more than 31 paces in 
■which the author umte bnetly, yet scienlifically 
gives no an account of the Malavalam phonetics 
of the present day In this subject Mr. Ratna- 
svarai Iyer io not without a predecessor in the late 
■Raja Raja Varmah of Travancore wbtse works, 
however, being written mostly in the vemacular 
are not available to students not conversant with 
Malavalara, But. being a ‘brief acconnl’ the autliOT 
could givens in this , little bonk nothing more 
-than a mere classification of Malayalam sounds, 
whose u-efulneos Me do not deny. We note that 
Mr. Ramaovami Iyer has also to differ fand we 
think nglitly) in certain reopecta from the late 
Raja Raia Yarmah Mhtle we welcome this flist 
number of the Calcutta University Phonetic senes 


published under tho able editorship of lliat veferan 
linguist Suoiti Kumar Cliatterji. we earneitly 
lioiio that under tiio samo guidance Mr. Rama- 
Bvami Iyer Mill bo atilc to give us at . an early 
date a moio detailed a' count of the philulugy of 
that imiiortant branch of the Dravidian lauguago 
in which there is much yet to be done. 

P. Axunx Actiax. 


OniYA 

AxsiunA-pAiuniAr : By Sri Itamchnndra Acharya, 
D. A.,a>id published by Ganjam Sliidenis' Store 
(iytce2as.) 

The attempt of tho author to make the etudy 
of Oriya alphabet easy for children is praise- 
worthy. No book of Its kind in Onya is so pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated as is the 
spouality of the present book. There are some 
words and sentences which are in use m Ganjam 
and which may be altered in later editions if the 
book finds a demand m political Orissa. 


MARATIU 

NIBa^puASULA on a Collbctiov of £>iiu.rs: By 
the late I’lshnu Shneln Chiptunkar. Thin 
edilian. Publisher— Chtlrashala Pitts, Poona, 
Payet 1205. Pnee Bs 4-8. 

To the late Yi<hnu Rhasiri Chiplunkar belongs 
the credit of teanng off the mask of the so-nlled 
Western civilisation. whi>h had carried over-«nthn- 
aUutic social reformers off their feet and made them 
exaggerate beyond measure the importance of 
everything Western and deprecate even thing 
Indian M«hsu Sastri wiih his powerful pen 
foiled the attempts of these so-ralled reformers 
and Chnstian im«stODanes m the seventies to under- 
mine llindu religion and Hindu cDstom*. routed 
people from their slumber to the fetlioeof patnot- 
ism and infused a new spint in the rising gene- 
ration. He was the first of that p.'itnotic band of 
young men. who preferred poverty and self- 
reliance to Government patronage and semliiy, 
and devoted their lives to the service of their 
mother land His influence exerted through 
wnliDgs was not always to the good. But it 
cannot be denied that he was the pioneer of 
revivalisminMahaiastraand the fact that his essays’ 
watlee ferVy r^cs teyh stiH carr'emrad respect 
and admiration among aspiring Marathi prose 
wntera speaks volumes. His logic was at tunes 
faul^: his style, though vigorous, full of dLsh and 
inimitable, like that of Macaulay is out of fashion 
in these days his opinions are held at a disconnf 
yet he is jostly counted among the great Maharash- 
tnansand his marble bust erected m the heart 
of the Poona city testifies to the wonderful hold 
he still ^ over the minds of people. He is 
msllv styled the father of Modem Marathi prose. 
.**!? essays especially are still acknow- 

ledged to be worihv of patient studv. The bulky 
volnme of over 1200 pages of his writirgs now 
appe^e in its third edition will therefore be 
acrorded a hearty reception by the Marathi-readlng 
public. A prai^seworthy attempt is made by the 
cnitor, air. bathe, to increase the usefulness of the 
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■volume, especially to students, by adding explana* Inspite of the ridicule poured by Swnmi 
tory foot-notes in several places. But there is one Batyadev on the praiseworthy attempts made by 
•serious defect allowed to remain, which has to be writers to acquaint children with the contents of 
pointed out- The ed'tor appears to have sindi* the most valuable Hindu religious books, which the 
ously avoided to elucidate references and allusions Bwami wrongiy considers to be ioeapable of 
in the text to contemporary persons and events, simplifieatioD so as to be understood by young 
without proper noderstandiDg of which the mean- miods. writers have c.onie forward, and happily 
ing of the text becomes ob'Cure and it is here th*dr number is growing, to successfully deraon- 
tbat the reader seeks the help of the editor. But strate how with the necessary tact and skill, one 
it is exactly nere that the editor is mum can successfully mate even lofty fe,ichiDgs such 
Perhaps the editor himself 13 not sufficiently posted as those of the Bhurswd-Oita simple and easily 
in the knowledge of contemporary history of comprehensible to children by means of fam’liar 
Vishnu Shastn’s times, but he could have sought itlnstrafions and entertaining stones. 3fr. Apte’s 
infcrmation from persons like Mr. V. G. Joshi, attempt at giving children a f.iir idai of the teach- 
propnetor of the Chitrashala Press and others who ing of the Gita can be cited as an instance. In the 
were Shastri Boa's intimate friends and who. first part of Bii-Gita were comprised the first nine 
happily, are still living A biographical sketch of chapters of the celestial song and the book_became 
Vishnu Shastri at the bf^ioningand a decent index so popular with children that a second edition was 
of subject'! at the end of the volume would have early called for The first part is now followed 
considerably enhanced its value The get-up of up with the second which brings the work to the 
the boot Jfaves aofbiaff to be desired and the book fiius. With apt illastrafive stones the book is 
IS cheap (or Its price rendered at once instructive and entertaining. The 

BtL-Qn.i. Pxnr II : Sy ' dn'ini'i-Tbnai/a' or itr fin© pictures ra the book add charm to it. 

A. Apie. Pitbluther^Thi Chifrashaia Press, f^ona 

Pa^ts 21C. Pnci as 10 G. Apte. 


GOMENTS AND ORITIOISJl 

.[This weiion le intended for f/i«c<«Tection of tna^^iVs. errors ewK#ot« 

^wepresmtations, ele, in the original contributions, and tdilonnls publishm tii f«w Rei'^to or tu 
other papers ent emngit. jsvonotisopinwnimau.rtaso^ifbehel4pnViesamesuptel,iliis seclion 
*s not TTieani for the ainng of such differenets of opinion . . As, omng to the hndness of oitr numeroiis 
contnhntors. ice are alicays hard pressed for space, critics are rcqi^sted to be good tnmtqh abcays to be 
brief and to see that ichatner Viey icnle is strictly to the point. GencraUg. no cnficww of recetesand rwtiees 
Ofboo'is IS published. IVn'Urs are requested not to exceed the limit of fii'e hundred vords.— Editor, 
.Ifodfm fevirir. 1 


Was Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Due 
to League’s Influence ? 

Sir William Vincent. Uie leader of the Indian 
delegation on the l^gue of Nations at oeaeva. b 
reported to liave concluded his speech on the 
Slavery Convention with the following reu^xs 
on the Abolition of Slavery 

ilodem Review” November 1926. p. o6j). Su^ 

has been the moral influence of 

League and of the hich ideals for which it standg, 

that I saw ID the ‘ Times the other day 

meat and I have no reason whatever to dOTbl ih 

tliat the State of Nepal, an independent Stole not 

m India but on the northern frontiei. h^ 

S.S'.Sa.Sfand'.'; ofi'.A'AS?! {haktenS 

of the League in the East. 

Now Nerval 5s not a member of the I^eaCTe 
om f»rls to ondmtmd liiw the 


League could have influenced her in her decision 
to abolish slavery. The abolition in Nepal has 
keen entirety due to a spontaneous act of geoSrosity 
and heroism on the part of ifaharaja Chandra 
Shumshere. Pnmo Minister and defacto ruler of 
Nepal and not to any external influence or moral 
pressure from the I^eague or any other body. This 
13 evident from the report cm abolition issu®d by 
•Aad-slavery Office at Katmandu (August, 192G). a 
summary of which appeared Only two months ago 
to almost all the leading journals of India. Accord- 
ing to this coramuniuTie. upfn which the “TimM” 
report is based, the Jiaha raja’s anti-slavery campaign 
b<^n as far tack as the year 1911 when the first 
Census was taken of the entire slave-population 
iu Neoal. which was followed by a second Census 
iq 1920 and a third m 1023-24. It also appears that 
m the year 1920. certain important aati-slavcry 
laws were passed whereby , it was enacted that 
“escaped slaves who had resided for ten years or 
more in a foreign land would be automatically 
dwiared free men and that those who had 
away for three years might on their return homo 
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claim emancipation on payment of the legal amounts 
to fheir former masters” (“Pioneer” Aug. 30. 
19*61 

Thus Tarions measures for manumiseion of 
Nepal slaves were adopted by His Highness the 
Maharaja long before the Leigue appointed its 
fiist commission of enoniry on the eut>ject of 
slavery in the year 1922. At a time » hen the 
League could hardly exercise any influence in 
territories beyond its direct control, the Maharaja 
of Nepal began seriously tackling the problem and 
tactfully preparing his country for that great 
annonncemeni he was to make iu November, 1924. 
of his final determination to eradicate slavery from 
his land. 

Had the Maharaja’s action been due to piessure 
from the League, it would not have evoked so 
much enthusia-ra all over the world. Commenting 
on the Maharaja’s anti-slavery and ’Appeal,’ Mr. 
John Harris Parhamertary Secretary to Aud- 
slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. Ravs.— 
“Not witnin living raemorv has such a remarsabte 
step been ^nlantoushi taken by any Ooveroroent 
with regard to slavery ” Or again. ‘ The action of 
the Maharaji is the more insmriog in view of the 
fact that the situation disclosed appears to have 
been eotirelr nnkaowQ to the fodia Office.” Some 
of the leading London journals such as the 
HVxfmimster OaztHt hailed the MahaToja's 
action ■ as a noble gesture of fi-ecdom" and prwi- 
cted that bis example oust ineMtaMy haMeo 'he 
abolition of slavery throughout ihe East and 
mike moro untenable than ever the po«itioo of 
those Sutes nearer to Europe which have hitherto 
resisted the combined rooml pressure of aH civilised 
countries" A sincrre wish al'O expressed that the 
British Foreign Offli-e might find time to studv the 
speech of the Maharaji of Nepal and L>rd Buxton 
soon after moved in ttie house of Lnrd^ ‘hat nil 
inforraatiaa which was m posse!.sion of the Oo- 
veroment oa the subject of slaverj* shonld ere long 
be laid l>efore Ihe L^giie. At the annual meeting 
of the Anti slavery and Atinncmes PruP-cnoo S ■ letr 
held on the 24ih of April. 192 » Sir Fredrnek Lngaid 
Hniain’s repre*-eniativeon the Temporary SUverv 
Commission appoinied in .lime 1924 discusi-inc the 
dinii.ulty of ad. TMDg States where slavery esi'tcd 
howto leal with ihor pioUcm Mid that the 
dociupcnt Issued bjr the Mahsnija affected the 
libeity of .’>1 tXkJ slaves, but it had a greater import- 
as^ t.lvap il'jt A dpcsjxwmt a* J.W sAti xlawD 
bv a native ruler and made applicable to people 
in his own country, wm an im-nlunUt f/wde. 
The commission on slavery ** Geneva was trjing 
to formulate some coosfnictive ideas on this 
Question and «< would h'/j’ fhrm It has one thing 
to Diako a suggestion to Abyssinia for instance, on 
poR-sihle methods of abol.shing slavery and quite 
another to s«r, n-*re la a document from aooiber 
rnler who is in similar T"'>sition to yourself and 
this IS how he is dealing with it' ” {Manfhfsln 
f/worrfw>i. the ■24th April. 192.'i) 

So. far from the Maharaja’s action l-etng inlln- 
cnccd by the J>c»gue. we have on the other hand, 
<>vcry reason to believe that it was his campaign 


against slavery that "attracted the attention of the 
Lftjgue which recenfiy appointed the Surety Com- 
missiun to d al with Slavery and "ouscripted labour 
in vanoua parts of the globe” (The Times of India 
September 1. 1926) We are not unwilling to give 
full credit to the League for “the moral influence of 
its wo:k' and the high id<.aJs /or which it s^nds,” . 
iKit we are forced to admit that till very lately it had 
not been able to make that influence felt, with regard 
to slavery, even m temtories nearer to Europe 
such as Abyssinia which entered the League on 
the express condition of aboiishing iL 

In the face of all evidenee to prove the coo- 
trary. we wonder how a high-placed official and 
statesman representing India in the League of 
Nations could have made a statement which, to 
say the least, is entirely misleading and apt to 
create a wrong itnpreesion about Nepal in the 
minds of the Western Nations. 

Katmundu, Nepal. A. C. Ral 

EDITOR'S NOTE 

The above sUternent therefore folly corrohrates 
onr editorial remarks m Modern Eevieto for 
November 1926 Ip 565) where we stated : 

“We do not remember to have read or heard 
before that the state of Nepal has abolished slavery 
under the influence of the [jeagne. of which Nopal 
not a member. M'e should like our readers id 
Nepal and elsewhere or others who know either 
to confirm or to ccntrodict what Sir William ha.'v 
said ' 


“Christianity” in Korea 


In the J/'v/eni TUtnew for November we repro- 
duced an extract from the Young Knat of J.sr.an 
cntieising the conduct of Dr Haysmeir. physician 
to the Seiyolh Div Adventist 31i««ion. Jaosn The 
Snp^notendent. Sevcoth Div Adventist Mission 
(CAlcuttal desires ui to rubli«h the following : 

* I/Ot me slate emphatically that our ,)ii'sio» 
Board entirely di^ocnles itself from and disap- 
proves of Dr Havsmeir’s action, and immedwtejr 
It came lotheir notice steps were taken to release 
him from the Board's employ, the writer l-eing 

G rpsraif jst JJbp lliw/d'a rocctjjir .m M’AftV.'Actaff 
C. r S A., when this aciion was taken. It was 
found however, that he had alreadv been dis- 
missed under iniirocliors issued by our local 
n)i»«ion authonty m the Far-East. 


'Nnlicdr in any wise desires to condone the 
doctor's act On the contrary it is deeply 
deplored by all Without a doubt he expected tliat 
ft.p marks would disappear in a very short time. 
M hen 11 was found tint they did not fully dis- 
appear the doctor, in the terms of an aggreement 
entr-red into by tlio boy’s mother and hiro«eif 
liofore a public ofliror in Kore.x paid c.ash Yen 
C20 and published an apology in fho local 
press." 



the mechanism of life 

Bt Sm J. C. BOSE, fbs. 


i T first sight nothing appcsrs *« “ 

& extraordinarily 'i'®®''®''* 

activity of the P'®“‘ «“ t ' 

^he animal responds to a sheet 
Gibing movement white ordinary Pja”'® f™ 
snpposed to be insensitive to a 
•of blows. Animats possess ’ 

which like so "any aPtennoe pint op 
messages from withont, the tremor of ex 
citation being condncled by ""’“s »' "''j 
vons tissne to the distant organ which it 
•caSL irmove. The plant is snpposed not 
•to possess any such conducting .. . • . .. 

animal has a throbbing organ 
continuously during life for .'f.JT* fluid No 
■of the circulatioD of the .u 'jaut 

•similar organ has been suspected in the pJao^ 
Two streams of life are thus snW hptwten 

apiLkUor’Srharamsted the advance 
‘tZ'S- difflcnlty 

iuYesligator of plant ® onife-action Is 

from the fact that the in e^lay of 1 

•tatiog place in the darh PP»'"f cannot 

intenor of the tree, which iolricato 

fathom. In order to reieai to 

mechanism of its life. > j tt,o 

gain access to the sm.lle nPd ° 

-life atom,” and record lU wro^ 

tion. When ^’®’‘°!L®^jnYisible by derising 

'bare still to follow which would magnify 

snpersensitivo ’. 1 ,^ e\tent of which 

and record movement^ wave-length of light 
is Ie«s than a ^ j jn my Institute 

This has been ^automatic recorders 

by the invention magnification 

which produce the -t ^ Ordinary 

of ten to fifty iiad revcaW a 

microscopic methods of super- 

jnew world Tte n . farther 

magnification are - ro,rvel3 wc have at 
•revelations of who«c marveis 

present no mailing theories. 1 was 

lo WO'itio” to P ^ 

rgj"Sfihrsimp'®®'p>” p'p'«°' 


tion offem an 7 Srerle'd 

tion. the pursuit of problems 

to the “>“^7 MyTaith and long persistence 
■bV^En'Mlyl^tiliji HP We“ 

the discovery of '“^“in establishing the 
-LI iden^ natnle ol 

physiological mechanism m all life. 


Scientific Tour in Europe 
The evtraoTdioary sensitiveness of my 

SSSSsSI 

g&'SsFS 

oiniculiie.. i J . parried personally. 
I^lE?g)aDd I lectured before the 
EoyBl”'*Socie"t°y^of* JlcdSo invited me to 

rive a DScourse on the identical action o 

S'”-!So°rla.™”oVTndi.’s Contribution in 
*■* Ve“gre"uJler;'t° was roused everywher^ 
fesrTslo^^ion'arorrhaS'X 

"^''Tol'Ly“eVearetr'®T.l,ni;'.ptoTpSs 
SScTtheir Revelations- will '>®/'>»«|,^rihnbliShed 
simnllaneonsly in Eorope and Am tic . 

Ilia M.iesty the King ol 1 clgium who 
J • pi. visit to India was greatly impressed 
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claim emancipation on payment of the lenal araoanls 
to their former masters” ('‘Pioneer” Aas. 30. 
1926). 

Thus varions measures for manami<wion of 
Nepal slaves were adopted by His Highness the 
Maharaja long before the League appointed its 
first commission of enqmry on the 6Uli>*ct of 
slavery in the year 1922. At a time when the 
League could hardly exercise any infliieace m 
territories beyond us direct control, the Maharaja 
of Nepal b«^n senously tackling the problem and 
tactfully preparing his country for that great 
annonncement he was to make iu November, 1924, 
of hi3 final determination to eradicate slavery from 
his land. 

Had the Maharaja’s action been due to piessnre 
from the League, it would not have evoked .so 
much enthusia«m all over the world Corameoting 
on the Maharaja’s anti-slavery and ‘Appeal.’ Mr. 
John Hams Parliamentary Secretary to Auti- 
slavery and Aboriginea Protecrion Society, eaya:— 
"'Not witnm living memory has such a remarkable 
stCD been sponluneous/'t taken by any Oovemment 
with regard to. slavery ” Or again. 'The action of 
the Maharaja is the more insninag in view of ihe 
fact ihat the situation disclosed appears to have 
been entirely unknown to the India Otfioe.” Sume 
of the leading London joiimals such as the 
n<<(minia(rr GarWIa hailed the Maharaji's 
action ‘ as a nobio gesture of fteodom’ aod prwi- 
cted that bis example must inevitahjv ha.«ieo 'he 
abolition of slavery throuclicut the E^t and 
make more untenable than ever the position of 
those States nearer to Europo ahich have hitlierto 
resisted the combined moral pressure of ail civibted 
countries”. A atncere wish al->o expressed that the 
Pni)»h Poreign Office might find time to atiidr the 
speech of the Maharaja of Kepal and L*rd Buxton 
soon after moved in the hou«o of Lord* *hai all 
information which was m posse'Sion of the Oo- 
vernment on th» subject of slavery shcmbl ere Iihjc 
be laid l-efore the Le.iC'ie- At theannu*! meeting 
of the Aoti slavery and AI»'nirDes Pror.ctiooSaicfv 
held on the 21ih of Ap.il. lOj'i bir Fred^ntk I.iiga»d 
Britain's rcprc'eniativeon the Tompi’rarj' Niverv 
Commiv-ion Dpixiinual in June 1924 diamssinc iho 
diGiiulty of ad -I'lng States where slavery exi-tej 
how to leal wuh their pinbiem s-iid that the 
document Issued bv the Mafiiraja affected the 
lit>euy of .M OOtl slaves, hut it had a greater import- 
ance than Jliat. A dix’iimpnt of that sort, drawn 
bv a native ruler and made appliiitl'le lo people 
in his own country, was an tnmluat’le 
The commission on slavery at Geneva wa-s trying 
ft) formulate some constructive ideas on thw 
question and «( trotill hflji them It has ono thing 
to makes siircestion to Abys'inia for instance on 
possible methtxls of ahol.'hing slavery and tjmic 
another to sav. tl^re is a document from another 
ruler who is m similar poRition to yourwelf and 
this IS how he is dealing with it’ ' (.ifanrhftfrr 
Ounriiian, the bMth April. 192.')) 

So, far fiom the Maharaja’s action lieing inOa- 
enoed by the Ijcunie, we have on the other hand, 
every rca.«on to believe that it was h:s cimpaign 


against slavery tliat ‘‘attracted the attention of the 
League which recently apjioioted the Slavery Com- 
miosiun tod al wuth Slavery and 'sonscripted labour 
ID various parts of the globe’’ (The TTmrv of Indut 
September 1. 1926) We are not unwilling to give 
full credit to the League for “the moral influence of 
Its woik and the high idials for which it stands, 
but we are forced to admit that till very lately it hy 
not been able to make that influence felt, with regard 
to slavery, even in terntones nearer to Europe 
such as Abyssinia which entered the League on 
the express condition of abolishing it. 

lathe face of all evidence to prove the con- 
trary, we wonder how a high-placed official and 
sratesman representing India in the Ijcague of 
Nations could have made a statement which, to 
say the least, is entirely misleading and apt to 
create a wrong impression abont Nepal in the 
minds of the Western Nations. 

Eatmondu. NejaJ. X. C. Rw- 

EDITOR'S NOTE 

The above statement therefore fully corrobrates- 
onr editorial remarks in tlie Slodern Rfrirrp for 
November 1926 Cp. 665) where we stated; 

“We do not remember to have read or heard 
before that the state of Nepal has abolished slavery 
under the influence of the League, of which Nepal 
i« not a memlier. We should like our readers in 
Nepal aod elsewhere or others who know either 
to confirm or (o contradict what Sir Wilfiam has 
said’ I 


“Christianity” in Korea 

In the Rrtvic for Noveml'cr we repro- 

duced an extract from the loi/ny of Japan 
ctitici«ing the conduct of Dr. IHvsmeir. pliysieian 
fo ibe Svvtmlh Dw Adventist .Mivuod. Junsn The- 
Siip^niuendcot. Seventh Diy Adventiit Mission 
(Calcutta) de^^^09 ns lo publish the following* 

' lict me state emphaticilly that our Mission 
Board entirely di«sociitos itself from and disaiv 
proves of Dr Haysmeir’s action, and itnmedhtely 
it camu to their notice steps were taken to reJe.ase 
him from the Board's employ, the writer being 

B re<!ent at the Baird’s raPeiing in Washington 
C. r S A., when this aclion was taken. It was 
found. ho’«**ver that he htd alreailv been dis- 
missed under mstnietions issued ty our local 
iDission auihonty in the Kar-Kist. 

'Notodv in any wise desires to condone the 
doctor’s act On the contrary it is deeply 
deplored by all. Without a doubt he expected tliat 
the marks ivoiild dis.ippe.ir m a veiy short time. 

ben It was found that they did not jiilJy dis* 
apiKur the doctor, m the terms of an aggreement 
entered into by the boy's mother and himself 
licfoTC a public officer in Kore.o. paid cash Yen 
C2tJ and published an apology in tlio local 
press.” 



THE MECHANISM OF LIFE 

Bt Sir J. C. BOSE, pes. 


A t first sjglit nothiDg appears to be so 
estraordinarilf different as the life 
activity of the plant and the animal. 
T^he animal responds to a shocli by a Iwil- 
■<hing movement while ordinary plants are 
supposed to he insensitive to a saccession 
■of blows. Animals posse*^ sense oi^ns, 
Nrhich lite so many antennae, picV Dp 
lue'isages from without, the tremor of ex- 
oitation being conducted by means of ner- 
vous tissue to the distant organ which it 
•causes to move. The plant is supposed not 
to possess any such conducting tissue. The 
animal baa a throbbing organ which beats 
continuously during life for the mainten.ince 
of the circulation of the nutrient fluid. No 
•^milar organ has been suspected in the plant 
Two streams of life are thus supposed to flow 
«iae by side with little in common between 
them This view is wholly incorrect, nod 
it is the paralysing infiueoce of unfounded 
•speculations that has arrested the advance 
‘<Jf knowledge. 

The real difiicultv that thwarts (he 
investigator of plant life at every step, arhes 
from the fact that the interplay of lifc*action Is 
•fating place In (ho dark profundities of th© 
interior of the tree, which our eyff capaot 
fatbnni. Iq order to rei'eal the inirical© 
•nechaaism of its life, it is rece>5.«ary to 
Cain access to the smallest unit of life, tho 
|ife atom,” and record its throbbing puls.a- 
tion. \Vhcn microscopic vision fails wo 
'have still to follow tho invi«iblc. bv devWng 
®npersensitivo apparatus which would tnagiiily 
and record movements, tho extent of which 
is less than n single wavo-length of light 
This has been accomplished in my Institute 
the invention of automatic recorders 
which produce the stupendous magnification 
«f ten to fifty miUton Ordinary 

microscopic niognificatioii had revealed a 
iOow world. Tho new methods of sojwr- 
luagnificatton are sure to lead to furllier 
'Revelations of whoso marvels wo b&ve at 
present no conception _ 

In opposition to prevailing theories, I was 
convinced, more than a quarter of a century 
•ago, that l!ie simpler typo of organisa- 


tioa offers ao unique advantage in iurestiga- 
tioo, th© pursuit of which is sure to lead 
to the solution of many perolexiog problems 
id animal life. My faith and long persistence 
bar© been fully justified. My quest has been 
th© discorery of fundamental laws of life, 
and I hare succeeded in esfabli.shing tho 
grftil generalis-stion of identical nature of 
physiological mechanism in nil life. 

SciEvrinc Tour iv Eukopk 

Th© e.vlraordinary seositiveness of my 
instruments and th® still more remarkable 
results which bold out hopes of greater 
eiucidalioo of the mystery of life, roused con- 
siderable interest and I receired most cordial 
iovil.ntion to lecture and give demonstration 
before the important scientiHo centres in Ruiope. 
Th© s.'ifo transport of the oxtremely delicate 
instruments presented almost insurmountuble 
diflicultie«. They could not be entrusted to 
porters, but liad to bo carried pervonally. 
In England I lectured before tho University 
of IjondoD, and the Society of Arts ; tho 
Royal Society of Medicino invited mo to 
give a Discoiirso on the identical action of 
various alkaloids on plant and animal. At 
tho Summer Meeting of tho University of 
Cambridge tho subjeet of my address was 
00 “fnipottanco of India’s Contribution in 
Advancement of Science." 

Very great interest was roused everywhere. 
3lr lecture and demoostralioa before tho 
Rritish Association at Oxford had also tbo 
good fortnno of evoking tho most intcuso and 
wide-spread interest, so much so that tbo 
account was cabled all over the world and 
appeared in all tho journals of Europe and 
Americ.s by next morning A popular 
account of my researches ‘‘nant-autographs 
and their Revelations” will boshortly published 
simultaneously in Europe and Americ-i. 

His Majesty tho King of iJclgium who 
during his visit to India was greatly impressed 
by (he experiments ho witnessed in my Institute 
was desirous that I should speak on the new 
advances made in biological science. A series 
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Bt Sir J. C. BOSE, fes 


A t Bret sight nothing appears to be so 
extraordinarily different as the life 
activity of the plant and the animal. 
"The animal responds to a shock by a twit- 
-ching movement while ordinary plants are 
•supposed to be insensitive ta a succession 
•of blows. Animals possess sense o^ans, 
which like so many antennae, pick op 
messages from withont, the tremor of ex- 
citation being condneted by means of ner- 
vous tissue to the distant organ which it 
-causes to move. The plant is supposed not 
*to possess any snch conducting tis'ne. "be 
animal has a throbbing organ which beats 
continuously during life for the malnfenanw 
of the circalation of the nutrient ilaid. ^o 
‘Similar organ has been so«pected in the plant. 
Two streams of life are thns supposed to Dow 
■side by side with little in common between 
them This view is wholly incorrect, and 
it is the paralysing infineoce of unf<mnded 
speculations that has arrested the advance 
■of knowledge. 

The real difficalty that thwarts the 
investigator of plant life at every step, arises 
ftum the fact that the interplay of life-action is 
•taking place in the dark profundities of the 
interior of the tree, which our eyes cannot 
fathntn. In order to reveal the intricate 
mechanism of its life, it is necessary to 
C»in access to the smallest unit of life, the 
life atom.” and record its throbbing pulsa- 
tion. When microscopic vision fails, we 
bare still to follow the invisible, by devising 
supersensitive apparatus, which would magnify 
and record movements, the extent of which 
Js less than a single wave-length of Ijght 
^is has been accomplished in my Institnte 
by the invention of automatic recorders 
'vhich produce the stupendous magnification 
of. ten to fifty million times. Ordinary 
microscopic magnification had revealed a 
mew world. The new methods of soper- 
magnification are sure to lead to farther 
’revelations of whose mirvels we have at 
present no conception. 

In opposition to prevailing theories, I was 
»nvmced. more than a quarter of a cenloTy 
go. that the simpler type of plant organisa- 


tion offcR an unique jir'le' d 

Jlpfam 

have been fnllr ^ 

great generalisation of ident.oal nature 0 
physiological mechanism xn all life. 


SciESTinc Tons lv Ecbope 


The extraordinary sensitiveness of my 
instrSmenfs and th? still more remarkatde 
vesnlts which hold out hopes of greater 

SBSSfsiS 

before the importantscienliSeoeiitrBini.n ope- 

ThTSc transport ol the eatrcinely delicate 
iS'Ej.gland I lectured betore the 

Advancement of Science. orprvwhere 

Very great interest was roused every^here^ 

Mr iS^e and demonstration before the 

British Association at i?*ntpn-.e and 

good lortune ol evolins the most 
nide-spread interest, so raneh eo that the 
account was cabled all ”7' ,”d 
appeared in all the journals of Europe and 
America by next morning. A popular 

Stlrk-^LSSa^^e^ 

simultaneonslr in Europe and Amerira. 


His Majeslr the King of Belgioin who 
during his visit to India was greallr 
brtho eiperiTuents he witnessed in my 
was dcsirons that I should speat on the new 
advances made in biological science. 
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oE Ipctures was, therefore, organised at the 
Fondaiion XJniversatairc at which the Court 
and tho members of the different anivcnities 
were present The success of the experiments 
was to a great extent due to the special 
care that had been taken to grow suitable plants 
at the Palace Gardens. My lectures in Paris 
were given at the Sorboime and at the 
Natural History Museum. The Medical 
faculty and the leading physiologists showed 
keen appreciation of the new methods and 
results In answer to the demand that has 
arisen in Latin countries. Gauthier Villars, 
the eminent scientific publishers are bringing 
out French editions of my works. 

I next attended the Meeting of Intellectual 
Co-operation, League of'Nations, at Geneva. 
Special senes of lectures were organised by 
the Dniversity and among my audience were 
some of the greatest scientific men of the age, 
including Professors Lorentz and Einstein. 
The work in advancement of science in my 
Institute was regarded as so important tb^t the 
Rector of the University addressed the Secretary 
of State for Indiainforming him that the striking 
presentation of the synthetic results of thirty 
^ears of original research made by me has 
not only increased their admiration for the 
highly important results achieved but bad also 
roused iu them a desire that the Hast and tbe 
West be brought into more intimate touch 
in the realm of disinterested science.” 

M Luchair, on behalf of the International 
Institute, League of Nations, in extending 
welcome to the Indian representative, said 
that tbe scientific demonstration of the unity 
of a]] life bad stirred them profonudly they 
now fully realised th.'it there was a unity of 
intellectual life, and that for the human mind 
there aie no boundaries, no separations. India 
to them had been a land of dreams *, they 
now recognised that these dreams bad led to 
great discoveries The intellectual co-opera- 
tion now inaugurated would open out for the 
world, the enormous reserves of thought of 
Asia, the cradle of human civilisation. 

Such warm appreciation from the most 
critical audience must be a matter of special 
gratification , for the prevailing tendency on 
tbe West has been to regard India as a "land 
reeking with magic and esoteric practices.” 
It took many years to remove views so ex- 
travagant and so distorted Now the great 
value of India's introspective method, and 
her pursuit of wide synthesis in advancement 
of knowledge has become fully appreciated, 
as also the high skill in experimentation which 


had characterised tho new discoveries. The- 
tbing which also produced a great impression 
was tho great inventive power displaved in 
India for construction of supersensitive 
iostraments by which alone the invisible realm 
of life can be successfully explored. 

In studying the characteristic reactions 
of life it is necessary to distinguish move- 
mente of life from physical disturbances. 
All life-movements cease at death and by 
thistestthe physiological can bo discriminated 
from tho physical. Now what arc the symp- 
toms of death and is it possible to detect 
the critical moment when life passes into 
non-life ? 


CnivT OF Liff .VXD Deatu 


I have succeeded in discovering several 
exact methods by which the dying organism 
records its own curve of death. The plant is- 
placed in a thermal bath the temperatureof which 
isgradoally raised At the definite fatal tempera- 
ture about 60’C. a violent spasm occurs, 
which corresponds to the death-throe of the 
animal An intense electric discharge also 
takes place at Ibis crisis 

I have recently sncceeded in devising a 
new method which reminds one of tbe 
alleged weighing of the human soul A. 
dying patient was placed on a delicate balance ; 
a loss of weight was said to have been 
noticed at tbe critical moment, the inference 
being that this represented the weight of 
tbe soul which had then left the body. The 
average weight of the soul was said to be only 
six grains’ So many extravagant claims 
are now made in the name of science that one 
must be sceptical about it 

The recent results obtained with plants 
are very startling; they show that a plant 
immersed m a beating bath suddenly lo«es its 
buoyancy and sinks at the f.vtal temperature. 
This can, fiowever, 6e explained without 
postulating a soul in the plant. 


Tiu, Nervois FtvcTiov of Flint- 


The possession of a nervous system has 
been denied in the case of plants; my investi- 
gations prove, however, that not only has 
a nervous system been developed, but that 
it bad attained a high degree of complexity 
as marked by the reflex arc in which the 
sensory becomes transformed into .a motor 
impulse Tbe absence of methods of quanti— 
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tative ineasarements has m the past, 
to various anfounded speculations. Une or 
the most grotesque theories recently advanced 
is that the transmission of excitation in 
Mmosa pttdica is due to the excretion 
of a stimulant by a knife-wound, the stimo- 
lant being then carried by the movement 
of sap caused by the transpiration cnm^ 

This is a misapplication of the theo^ 
of hormone as enunciated by Starling and 
Bayliss. There are two different modes 
of communication between distant organ y 
transfer of matter and by frans»»sso„ 
of motion. The first is exemplified by Hie 
slow movement of liquids carrying che 
stimulants in solution, such as occnre m the 
ascent of sap in the plant; the second is the 
rapid conduction of molecular tremo 
point to point associated with the propawtion 
Si mtvoas impulse. These l<vo difcrent 
modes have been aptly litened “SmMe 
Hons by post or by telegraph. The dilTercnce 
between the two speeds is so ,.Anfiiee 

would be an unpardonable mistake iS 

one with the other. The nervous mpoUe 'D 
the plant is sometimes as bi?h as 400 mm- per 

second and is. therefore, several hundred times 

quicker than the slow rate of “P; 

The transpiration cunent 

that a wound-stimulus is essential for ^ecrj 

tion of a stimulant and that the .. P . 

should always move upwards m the 

of the ascent of sap. I have shown. bo«ej-e^ 

that stimulation can be ,.hock 

absence of wound and by an el^^ijnc^shock 

one-tenth the intensity that evokes boraan 

sensation. Iso demonstration 

unfounded character of the P la ^nd 

current theory could be . P 

convincing than the observation o , 

oi the apjlicaliou ol a drop oi bydro'htoio 

arid to tho tip of the 

llimosa. The ascent of sap ** here 

yet an impulse was generated ^bi^h lm«neu 

to a considerable distance downwards ymst 

the direction of the normal, accent of ^ 

Subsequent chemical tran^notted 

that the stimolant had of 

but had remained localised at pn 

application 

WiTEK-riPE on Ner'U 
It U obTiousthat 

ment of water throngh * P|P, . . -j-p 
way bo affected by heat ® ^ the flow 

will not lose consciousness and stop we 


of water if it be chloroformed, 

Dower of conduction be abolished by appiy- 
lo*' round it a bandage soaked m poison. 
These physiological blocks produce a tempo- 
tarv or permanent arrest of the impulse. My 
further discovery of the ®s®ibitoiT 
action of an electric current and trans- 
mission to a distance, proves co°®[“sive y that 
the conduction of excitation in ‘b® pla^ ^ 
fundamentally the same as that in the nerve 
of the animal. 


The Avcuoked Moth 

Tlie leaf, like an anchored moth, turns 
towards the light, by op or down 
or by twists to the Icit or to the "6“; “! 

movements toko pUce when the 
Srried by the four sub-petioles done are 
SS to the light, the distant motor organ 
fho polvinns, being ebielded fF"”? . ^he 

attitnde ol the lenf perpendicular to the 
f.vht is llicrctore due to the co-ordinated 
rc0«el produced at the distant pnlvinns 
by nervons impulses sent by tho leallels ivhich 
oerceivc tho light. When a stronger stimnlns 

LkrKppea™?e'“‘.S;r^lnfS=| 

pokmos becomJf reCected Kg ^ 

L an afferent or motor impulse ^bieh travels 
Viler The outlying organs are thus 

of the plant common-wealth. 

Pboici^*on of dlood on or Sii- 

ThP Question of propulsion of sap in the 
Jt h-S for a long time been an insolnble 
it a physical or a physiological 
problem, s ekyj-gr wrongly imagined 

ffr m vemenrorifp n.s^ ^naHvc.ed 

tv the action of poison; hence various 
nhvsical theories have been proposed ivhich 
lE to oiler any satisfactory o.vplaoation of 
ih^henomenon My evpennicnts on the 
the pneuo ,,ms which revive a dying 

rfanTand of poisons which abolish the ascent 
Ld kill a vigorous plant, prove, on the other 
^nd that tno movement of. sap is brought 
about by a throbbing propulsive tissue '^hich 
functions both as the pumping heart and 
artery. 
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In lowpr aniraah such 'as Am- 
phioxus the jiropulsive mechanism 
is an elongated organ in which a 
series of poristaUic waves propel 
■the nutrient fluid. Even in higher 
animals, the embryo has an 
•elongated tubular heart. I have 
been able to demonstrate that 
■the propulsion of sap is not 
wholly a physical but fundamen- 
tally a physiological process, not 
essentially different from the 
mechauisra of propnlsion of blood 
in the animal. The cardiac activity 
of the animal has among others 
the following characteristics (1) A 
•certain amount of internal hydro- 
•static pressure is required for 
starting the pulsation. (2) The 
tncciiaoical pulsation is attended 
by electric pulsation which accom- 
panies it (3) There are different 
alkaloi4s and chemical agents 
which produce characteristic 
modification of cardiac activity 
For example, (a) a stimulant like 
camphor enhances the activity 
(b) a depressant like bromide 
of potassiam depresses it, 'c) a 
stimulant-depressant like strychnine, 
in small doses acts as a stimulant 
while in larger dose it is a 
depressant , (d) poisonous solutions per- 
manently abolish the cardiac activity and 
abolish the transport of fluid 

The propulsive tissue in the plant has 
been localised by my Electric Pmbe The 
electric pulsations of the pulsating tiss-ne 
are found to be enhanced or depressed by 
agents which increase or depress the pro- 
pulsion of sap. 

I will now apply the other tests which prove 
the identical reaction of propulsive tissue of 
-the plant and of cardiac tissue of the animal. 

ElECTRO-JIAGXCTIC PUTTOQUAPn 



Fig. 1 


The EleciromagDetio Phytcgiaph for record of 
pumping activity under Alkaloids 
action, and the leaf begins to be erected. 
TTiese imperceptible movements become highly 
magnified by the new electric writer which has 
just been perfected. (Fig 1.) Observe how the 
writer is punctoring marts of movement 
seen on the screen as brilliant dots of light. 
I give the plant a dose of bromide of potassium ; 
note how the plant-arm is falling, 
automatically tracing in line of light, the 
increasing depression. A stimulating dose of 
coffee is next applied; the growing depression 
DOW becomes arrested and the exuberance 
produced by the stimulating drug is seen in the 
rising curve of light. (Fig 2) The dumb life 
has now become the most eloquent witness. 


There had hitherto been no means avail- 
-able for detection of the flow of sap and for 
measurement of its rate. I discovered that 
a horizontiilly spread leaf may be regarded 
as an outstretched arm which by its move- 
ment up or down signals the pumping activi- 
ty of sap Under drought the pompiog is 
ariestfd, aud the leaf begins to droop. A 
stimulating agent increases the pumping 


CjiIintOGRAU AND SpDTGSIOGDAil 


The normal activity of the animal heart 
and the change induced under drugs can be 
fonnd directly from the records given by 
the Cardiograph, which is essentially a 
magnifyiog lever. I find, however, that the 
instruments in use for this purpose are 
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I nererthele« veDtnred on what 
at first appeared as impossible, and 
,„e„,pted to record fjc 

oloCo'.t^VTd 

p;«.5e of each polac attended 

l!;'SJu.d rerertto .. 
diameter. Id ^ ^ 

mechanism ^n pl^Dt^^^jd 

ct ,^c^p;a”‘ s: 

encrecucally, J » inOation ot the 
T'‘”®nnaer depreaaanta the chanpe 
® '“id te of an opposite character 
For recording ^ these,^ 

snrnassiog delicacy and 

o t. iiim Bromide (down-carvel ©f perception o pi-ot-Feeler or the 

“ " ' iDorable. the stem 

nlaced between the 

ecoTdsis greany ^ snrfac^^ - - plaoi V, l end of the free 

etween the writer and the reco ©^ t ^^80 optical device. 

,he eiact periods of sy ^ ^ U farther magn Rod by^ mill, on 

noreorer. cannot be accur j deri«ed ,-*-1 roagnificat on Dein„ , . j jjjq 

The Hesonanl 1''="'*'! J, S the time '' f When a.dc?i P'f'^ j'S, remr. 

second. - -I-'' ' 



K=jK5sj?S:.;«S pi?'SH";tSl 

mftrenrpr. cannot be accurately ^ 

rs^o^tt^H-YrpeSfht'^ 

in death. _ ®"’, .'g outwardly manifested by 

in the lioPB P’*“‘ '' t “he beam of ficliL The 
the •It'™’’', 'the beat is abont once m fire 
frennency „,„j ,,.ent causes diminished 

seconds A P hy the rush of lipht to 
pressure ^''“XrSs increased pressure 
the left. stimulant produces a 

caused t-r.heam to Ihensht. The ^asmes 
rush of I'SP* Jl' ,i[e ere thus <op ‘J'” *''** 
hmelSUied by the uiovins trail of liphL 


The chanite P’|y^“‘^hc'prisuSmrialion 
indirectly obtained by {'^e P g hypmosraph. 
on the artery, reePP'l'J.^J „ is increased. 
'Wht'n the activity of heart P ,P depre^^vot 
the blood pressure is .J The radial 

prodneing the OPP”?' ® ^»l,e snrface and it 
artery on the wrist is on the ,^,ion. 

is net d.lhcull '“."'"hen Urn urt'PT 
But no record is possible 
is boiled under other tiss 

Tim Omc.si. Srureueouaru 


Action- or Atiuoius on Pccsc-nriT 


U. and alkaloids produce modific-itions 

to ^?o7‘^ "p'^o'in|tt£r^ne '',ro&°'''p"'“f ffihfSfr 

of the ca«e, appeir to be J^Jf^J^.cpnl^ation ,h* ©ardiac activity ^onThe 

-lanl propelled the sap by P p^pin«ion «ire activity in the piaDt, dei^ . 

I the active layer. would be ither hand, induce opi>o«ite efTects in both 


and' contraction of ’’powers *^of the 

beyond even the hipbert arc 

microscope to •■‘'a'"!; Ttl'e “So" 
moreover, buried m tDO , hidden 
plant; hoV could the iotislblc and tne n 
bo rendered visible? 


ErFFCT OF ConRv-Vf:soM 


Cobra-venom^ acts 
a deadly poison Icven u 


., the animal 
minute anaotit: 
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I found tlie cITect on tlio plant was identical. 
I was greatly interested to find that a prepa- 
ration of cobra-x'cnom known as Sttchila- 
rnrau, tho principal constituent of which is 
a roinuto quantity of cobra-poison, has been 
employed as a cardiac stimulant in the 
Hindu System of Medicine for nearly a 
thousand years I found tliat minute doses of 
Cubra-venotn caused a great stimulation of 
the pulsating activity of tiio plant Again 
injection of Sliuchilniman in the blood 
stream of tlie animal in a state of 
depression, was found to produce a marked 
improvement in the frcqnency and amplitude 
of pulsation of its heart-beat 

TYic Strigglu or Life and Drvtn 

Nothing could have appeared so incredible 
as the possibility of probing into the inner 
realm of life, to prove that the world in- 
Tisiblo mar be seen, and the voiceless 
world may be heard Here before us is the 


bright line of light which reveals by 
its rush to the left the grip of death, and by 
its suing to tho riglit tlie eiuberenco of life. 
I inject n little poison, and the electric luetronorao 
strikes tho hell onco every second. In less 
than fire seconds tho poison is taking 
tflect. tho rush towards death increasing 
with accelerating speed. Can anyfliing be 
more poignant than to watch llie great drama 
of struggle between life and death, the 
death-agony so palhctic and so human. Lot 
us see whether it is possible to arrest the 
march of death by administering an antidote. 
AVatcIi the miracle! Tiie rush towards deatli is 
now slowed down and there is displayed 
before us every phase of the conflict 
I^ng and persistent is the struggle; 
at last the death-stupor is shaken off. 
and the force of life asserts its mastery. 

It IS thus through unwavering pursuit 
of koowtedge that msn wins that power by 
which he can control life itself, depressing or 
exalting it at Ins will 


INDIAN rERIODICALS 


Education iu Indial 

In the Mysore Ecotioniic Journal, Sir 
Brajendranath Seal criticises the existing 
scheme of education in India and recommends 
at least a partial reversion to the ancient 
ideals Regarding education in ancient and 
and Pre-Bntish India Sir Brajendranath 
says : 

The essential stamp of the Genius of India is 
seen m many features ofthis indigenous eancation— 
m the outdoor or ojien-air study, in intimate tonch 
with nature, in a corporate life or residence which 
weans the young from the liome for initiation into 
the greater family of the academic corporation, in 
long and leisurely years of scholastic study, and 
above all. in the rule of Brahmacharya. the rale 
the student life, comprising three great voj-s, the 
vow of chastity, the vovi of prpverty. and the vow 
of labour. The educational ideal was twofold in 
character, in an individual reference it was Atm- 
vidva, or Brahraa-vidva, tlie knowledge of the 
Self or the vision of the Absolute as the Self, the 
ultimate goal to which . every soul must press 
forward in the cycle of births and rebrlhstina 
communal reference it was the conservatm and 
transmission of the tradition of 
learning of the arts and sciences, from generation 


to geoeratioa. a debt which the individual owes and 
man repay to the Fishis, the Bathers of the Race 
* lur characteristic mark of the edacational or- 
ganiration was this. Education was organized as 
an inteinal e'ement m a man’s social status. The 
social and communal (village) systems on which 
the eduratiopal orranization was bas^ ordained 
a practKgily free and compulsorv higher education 
lor t-e tiiahman Lshatnya and Vaisya classes, and 
a well-nigh universal primary ^ucation for the 
■nll^ communities This social and communal 
fv . ?u “R* .socialized education, it ensured 
that (he theoretical instruction, whether eleraentarv 
or higher, was supplemented by vocat'onal train- 
ing i^d through the Upavedas. and later on. 
throuOT the \ idyas and Kalas (sciences and arts'^ 
—th^h there was a retrogression m the latter- 
day Chatuspathis and tols. 

In the mediaeral tois. the curriculum was 
arrowed down, and there grew up special school 
tor literalure, (n-ammar, law. Kyaya, Vedanta, 
medicine, mythology, Tantnc rituals, etc Le-ncoto- 
and the elements of Belles Letters 
^ Khetonc were common to all the schools, and 
wo^ be studied for a renod varying from five 
The specialization would 
^ begm. Advanced literature (ineluding 
g^irar, lexicology, rhetoric, poetry and the 
about five years. Logic. 
Metaphysics and Theology from ten to fifteen years. 
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Lit (the Smritis, the Smcrfiaa 

t?«“ .^“*(.0 .e«h 

to the thirtieth year. 


,ne inmieiu jeat. 

Sir BrajendranalU Sral 
pieseol system is not ff jSs 
olils detachment from Indian tradition, ideals 
and ontloot on life. He says 


anu OUUWOIA uu me. .» 

The Indian educational id^l new 

IrnuK expression of in^rwonse to 

censtmction of the an^niveisat 

the movins forces of the Tiim bpint ana uu ^ 

Humanity. For ”°,ansti« of^ illiteracy 

hrohen with impnnity . witness 

and village dei^anM oar^d histone 

totheresnlts qf “%i?icip^^^ of or* 

organization without „ ®*n^raSronment. a 

panic crowth and At^oe and Sir 

Si?» frSie3rc^:A'-,H|S 

fenTtl S Ml "li taetTlis serried ranks. 


IlB a nmmT proeeji mtl. nl> '“=”«g= 

'r"* "Ji. MikolS andiithS DrWeia id.omj to 
?htTTd0OT m the mam ^ nammaucnl 


AU-Mia Women'a Edncational Conference 

Educational Review says : 

It is significant of the *hoiifd he in 

on the most soi^oW^.^'lP'plJIS-^^should'^have been 
It is appropriate that in ^c«- ©f 

chosen as the centre for this parpw w ‘“p,.5„y « 
the fact that the Indian '' °™™®;_e-rpstiDg ev- 
lunctioning there ® wv^are^however. of 

ponmentin that dilution. '>c .« , pre'Cnt. 

opinion that the mam * edncation 

IS not 60 much the appropriate to P^teD'ion 

snitalle for tnrls. but the ouoslion ^ f.ypoc,c will 
over the country. . We do souks 

concentrate attention on the atnons 

thing towards the spread Reports 

women. The annual 1^^’° f to tell of 

of the Provinces have a mel^choly gynwl of 

social difficulties, which prevent too ^ 

literacy and the omen s tn.»],e the work 

Vetter than do some jichtcr Tlio«e 

of Government and the local ibcm'.elves 

interested in the viijSSrct Con'm-^ 

in coromnnication with Mr?- - • hold 
Adm, Midrai, mho ,n “""fSicS. 

rrelitninary meetings m the vanoi r 


“'‘.'^'’.I'lSmtiS’Slmdlll irordi Smsktit and 

from Sanstnt. decided the affinity of 

long as vocabulary al^^ a^ phdolcsists . have 
langnacef. . . RitV “^|”„^kKshed the principle 
di-carded this “^rJ?^the ^ossanal affinity 

Ihat no matter horn ^j.mo 

ro^y be. it is tne ^ j langu-tgcs. Since 

that connts m the ^ Orammar of the 

^Idwel! to the 

S“lKi%“rSc’ S- h»' 'h'l' 

so lone Proj«| *!i! V an ioterestius point for . io- 
However, it will bP owe their onem 

vest'rat'oo* ^®rp«trii ^rds Tclustt Diction-ines 
to Sanskrit and f^sni wares etvmolosi- 

that are now “f>? nod^where they do. they 

cal explanation of woms ana ^ fvshion, They 

do so in a are cndeotly derived, fwn 

rpcarf words and vice versa. 

S-aoskrit or 1*^° whit Prakrit, and how 

They do not ,s a S« field, lor 

trWn'^lhrdS^'hhdlehoto Till do melt to 


..orR in luis uiii-'.-— 

“‘!SV"*.,on"'? hr Diomn and M-maUn 


The Telngn Language 

C. A-arnyana Rao, M. A- L 1. , 
the Qimricrhj Jountal of the Andhra Ills 
toriml Jlcsenrch SociV/y. . ,, , 

Tclncn ia a misfd lanciuc* m»' hu incorroia- 


.ae diciioouies by r . . .... 

.nrc the n^'^^Lirahiiliry by the inclusion of 
Utiei swells ’^.Ilvnt words, while the 

large Fo in looks, while at 

former iTfi ,,Vr as prS'ib e srords m 

the same ^JSfc?UmrSoida.i-..O.Vi wonls 
common uv'me|a^^ic^ pure tats-imas i. f. bans- 

of which U.SU woms an* 1 ^ 

''"'"'t.^alSirf lo th?in. Thc^ have act 
or ten^e s’-“ since coming into the 

TiDdeigone anv cha c;..^.l,nt words, however. 

aiT^tcd ftS^gu rVi^QOtic laws and 
m Vm neeiis of the Tcltigu omnns. of 
arc adup*^ Y 'b classifies words into 

^r worfs wWih arc pure Telagu in ccr- 
FniB^^nm^ and Sanskrit in others) dvayas (.. r. 
i™!2^Tvv:ffl of tidbh.sva and desya compo- 
u. V. words comro^cil of Sanskrit 
^ d^?a words), and yugalas. (.-. r. those which 
^wTn.'a in certim meanings and dcr-ya m 
ether). This cro-s cUs'ification is on the fa^ o^ 
mS^tifc. .A. better method would have V-cen 
m^ur them as &nislnta.«urna Samstnta- 
thirri PraknU-sumti. I’rakrita-frhfrra. rf'»yu 
Md ’nnyairsyu indicating at the sarre time 
Ik lilt Ixaknt, or anplesya they are 
respectively derived Aaikiita words. . both 
^*^nt and I’rukrit denved. are 3^1 as given in 


-13 
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this dictionary, ubhayas 302, dvayas 3.227, nusras 
170. and vusalas. 252. The pure desyas recorded 
are 12, 337 m number. If we add the ubhayas and 
yugalas to the tatsaraa and degya words reapecti" 
vely, each class will gam 554 words to itself. 


Labour in Legislatures 

Mr. M. A. Ghani writes in the Indian 
Jleiiew on the inadequacy of labour re- 
presentation in the Indian Legislatures His 
views may be considered by those who be- 
lieve in the reform of the Reforms He says - 
In view of the recent announcement made by 
the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons on the subject of representation ot labour 
in the central and provincial leeislatures of India, 
it Will not be out of place to examine its preseot 
position, Its inadequacy and the demands of labour 
in this respect Prior to the Reforms labour was 
never represented in either the Imperial or local 
Legislatures. The representation of labour In the 
I legislatures is co-eval with the Reforms promul- 

E ited with the Government of India Act 1919. 

ven under this Act. representation is made by 
nomination and not by election, for. the Act does 
not create labour constituencies in the country. It 
IS only IQ the Legislative Councils of Bombay. 
Bengal. Assam and Bihar and Onssa and now in 
Burma as well that labour is represented by 
nomination under the rules made under the 
Government of India Act It is absolutelv dss- 
cietionary with the Government of India to 
nominate or not a labour member for the L^islalire 
Assembly, although it has been so kindly 
nominatioB one ever since the Assembly has been 
brought into existence. The present position of 
labour representation in the Indian Lecislaturos 
therefore is that there is one labour member in 
the Legislative Assemblv. two labour racmben m 
the B Dgai fjpgislative Council and one to each of 
the Legislative Councils of Bombay. Assam, and 
Biliar and Onssa and now also in that of Burnix 
In comparison with the above, capitalists have 
their statutory representation by election m both 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures to its full 
extent They have as many as 20 seats in the 
Legislative Assembly and as many as 85 in the 
diflerent Legislative Councils. The 20 seats in the 
Legislative Assembly are distributed thus in the 
Asssembly, Bengal has 4 seats, Bombay and Madras 
Inve each 3, United Provinces 2 and there is one 
seat for each of the provinces of the Punjab. Bihar 
and Onssa Central Provinces. Assam and Burma. 
Ajart from this, landholders ja Sind and Bombay, 
mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad and the 
3 big commercial concerns of Bengal have one seat 
each in the Assembly by rotation In the Legisla- 
tive Councils, the capitalists have the following 
special se.ats— 23 for Bengal. 13 for Madras. 12 for 
Bombay, 10 for U P.. 9 each for Bihar, Onssa and 
Assam, and G for Punjab, and 4 for C. P. 

From the above summary, it is absolutely clear 
that capitalists have their full special repieseDUtitm 
in the Legislatures while labour is most hopelessly 
inadequately represented m them. It is therefore 
that 1 always call these Legislatures as Bourgeois 


todies established by law to exploit the poor 
labourer and keep him under an eternal bondage 
of tlie spell of capitalism. 


RusbbrookSWilllams on Indian 
States and Swaraj 

Wfl find the following: in the Feudatory 
and Zemindari India, 

TTe sKiMiId like to draw attention to the article 
contributed by Dr. Rushbrook Williams to_ a 
Bombay contemporary on the position of Indian 
States in references to the acitaiion in British 
India forself-govemment Asthe DirectorofPubliaty 
nnder the Government of India. Dr. Rushbrook 
’viffiams has had speciaf opnortunities of studving 
at first hand the trend of the agitaMon in Bntish 
India for self-government of which the Montague 
reforms mav be regarded as the imm^iate result. 
And DOW a« the Finance Sfioister of Patiala. Dr, 
Rij^hbook Williams can speak with a degree of 
authority on the attitude of the lodian States 
towards self-government. It is not necessary for oar 
present purpose to discuss whether the Moutagoe 
reforms have worked satisfactorily and whether 
their working for the past sir years will justify 
a farther extension of the reforms. But what we 
are concerned with here is to see how the States 
are litefr to fare under a samratist India. Dr. 
Rushbrook Williams refers to the apprehensions 
of (he States and says “that these apprehensions 
aro not uoreasonable under present conditions 
must be obvious to any one who studies the 
pronouncements of Indian political Wders upon 
the future of the Indian States. Those whose 
words carry most weight alike in the national 
press or from the national plaiform seem to con- 
template nothing eare the virtual disappearance cf 
all those distinctive political characiensPcs which 
make the Indian States what they are to-day.” 
Dr. Williams is putting it somewhat mildly. As 
a matter o* fact, the Indian political leaders the 
more blatant section of them, will wipe off the 
States clean if they came into power. They mate 
no secret pf their opinion that the Ruling Chiefs 
are the main obstacle to the attainment of 8 varaj 
aud only their complete dmppearaoce will hasten 
•ts advent. And the Montague reforms, judging 
f^ra their tendency, aro likely to bnng these 
bre-eating politicians to pmiBiaencc and power 
Under them the States will have no chance of 
^ryi^g as distinct entities. That will be the 
loeical oufoorae of the present political tendencies 
m Bntish India, and no eoM is done by caraou- 
liagiog iL The Ruling Chiefs must be made to 
realise what tbp'r fate is sure to he under 
JUlavyyas and Nehms. even without the Ah 
fibers coming in to complete the catastrophe, 
^me of the Chiefs speak approvingly of the 
Montague reforms without pausing to reflect what 
their ultimate outcome would be. at any rate, 
so far as their States are concerned. There is 
hardly My attempt to analvso the political situa- 
noa IQ Bntish India and understand its true drift 
Ur. Rushbrook Williams writes, “At the present 
Tnoment. British India tends to assume the offen- 
mve. .while the _ States stand on the defen'iye. 
Bat if the political aspirations of Bntish India 
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«Ter display a marked revereion. of -which fte 

signs are even now not 

the traditional forms of Indian self 

and turn their back upon the political trapping 

hitherto so fashionable, borrowed from the tTfstem 

world, it may well be that the British Ind^ 

politician will come to realise a fact at pment 

meely hidden from his eye^ ihi 

pohtiol as well as the histone 

Indian States as living examples of 

istically Indian forms of polity. 

nnable to share the hope of 

•Williams that the Bntish^Indian ^ " 

come to realise that fact He has been ‘lehtontel/ 

ignoring it and it -will be vain depend n«n h« 

ever realising the importance 

as living example* of the characteristically tod ^ 
forms of polity. He has an unr^onitg 
to them it it be left to him, he wiU give the 
States DO quarter, 

We donol know if Sivaraj will mean the 
disappearance of the Indian States ; bat il 
will certainly mean the disappearance of 
British domination of India. Any attempts 
by lovers of Britain and British Imperialism 
to create bad-blocd between Indian princes 
and Indian polUiciacs must be considered as 
propaganda to make the politicians cause 
weak and unpopular. 


Social Evil in Calcutta 

Principal J. R- Bannerj;a M. A • « L. 
writes in the Calatltc\ i[iimeipat GoxtUc 
anniversary number. 


inniversary nuiuuci. 

The socW f.il of Won'ti. « 

tedly prostitution. In Hjrch. 
ton of Calcutta appointed a ^ 

consider s<h«i roSK street, apd or 

theieol shonld be declared “s. 
tor the rurtoso o! icmonalt brothels aod hollies oi 
ill-hme therefrom. . „„„ noct in 

, Thedangere ^oeo? oih“ 

Urge numbers to C.ilcu»fa JJi!® ‘L,{_ Xbere arc 
of the colleges hero or in tetnplatioo. 

others also who have to f^^’^^herTtbe prosiUu- 

11 the streets, roads and lanes ^e Oovvrnment 

tes live are declared tooroue^torM .verefnim. the 
and consequently they bv^lt has 

question an^— '^bera sheuirt ej sireets. 
been held by some that fbts dro . ^ decla- 

ctc.. is not the best Pp'iW to * Tutual recognition 
ration, they say, “““i and would .lorther 

of the necessity of the evil in such 

mean approval of its “roam Iboro- 

parts of the city as a™ people who live 

nchfaro ‘ and. olWt- However, 

decent 'ivcs there opened and there 

the eyes of many trying 

are touccillors of the borpoisuL Bo^ance 

their l<«.t to do something pm ,? |j,p mtervMv of 

IS growing more and mwe a d in 

health, moral and rhyHrol.p‘ *"®J, ji^t 

cutta. scmcihina shi'Uld ^ “C . ComsdUocs 

this is not a new proMcn wn cn 


have to face. But snre'y at least something should 
be done. Facts have been collected by some wun- 
allorg a d Rev. Herbert Anderson (who are on 
t..e Special Committee) about the places where uie 
vice exists m a virulent form. Several meetmgs 
have b«n held It goes, however, without sayuu 
that theCommittee which has not met for some ume 
should wake up and bring befo e the Corooration 
some definite and concrete proposals for declann., 
selects roads, etc , as mam thorough’fates. ^ At 
first let those places where the vic» exists m a 
virulent fora be consideied Md steps tok.n to 
remove brotoels and houses of ill-fame therefrom 
Gradually all the places where the vice existo 
mav be dealt with A policy of 
Sion of commeiciahzed vice throughont the mtj 
by the employment of the legal enactments ^'bi^ 
are at present in force, e g . 11 

of 1922 and more specially Bengal Act XIII of 
19.‘3. 13 what several persons who have bestowed 
much attention on the matter advocate. ^ , 

The question about segregation has to w laceu. 
To the mmd of the present wnter one fb^g n 
Clear tia.. that these women shonld be removed 
to a place distant from that where schools imd 
colleges exist and where .'be po^totion u Mt 
den'O. The chances of mischief would^w l«3 
then The Corporation, however, should 
aim at stamping oat the vice wholly from Calcuto 
It is the custodian of the health of the 
and health ioetodes physira Md mor^ hralto. 
U 13 r^ly a matter of regret that the Committw. 
whi Ji was appointed so roanv months aga has n« 
vet finished* its Jsboura. No there are 

difficulties which the Lommittee hw to face, and 
after all the Corporation ran only 
and it 13 for the , Local Government to noUfy 
main thoroughfares.” , , 

Kothioc would prove rnore worthy *b® elw™ 
of the City Fathers tlun the work “^'^bed atovf. 
Let them spread the holy wntagion of th^ 
thought and wi«h to free An grtsU 
impurity so that tho people at least will ti*^up as 
one man and demand the extin«tion of the evil 
which has been eating mto the vitals of society. 


^by Newspapers do not flemish in India 

In the following lines reproduced from 
the Scholar, we find something which deierve? 
ihe atlention of “daily” journalist* m India. 

It is imro**ihlc to deny that tho mder is 
veiT mmh^lQenccd by the very look of the 
laSrr and just as clothes make the rr^ tho 
external arpearance of the paper make and un- 
make if* fortuues. Many an 
Mited and weighty newsroper h.tj t<en 
in the race for sucrevs by for less sol^lantial 
oompctitors, whose only mcnl wa* a very 
rhyiical appearance and an atiractivo wa y p* 
-pr^enticg cews-nnalitics the former sort w^ 
Jadlr lai kirg in. There are specimens, in Inda 
o( both kinds-rapers which tbnve by ih^s^^l 
and allonng make np and pao'’” 
m-t pullirg on a hand-to-mouth 
though as lowerful cxpocenti of puHic or- n i ^ 
a-rirition.. they certainty d<^e 
mote dt-wded cncottragement 
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As m other matters, bo in tliis re'-i'ect al«o, 
the Yankee daily press has marked a considcrahlo 
advance and alreaav evolved some definite tlhoiurli 
irksome) and standardised practices, which are 
more or less followed by most of the newspapers. 
Thus for instance, under the stress for increasing 
street sales, the front rago lias developed from an 
unimportant cover and advertisement page to the 
exalted position of the most important page in the 
newspaper and the back page is slowly but surely 
aspinog to the same eminence In India, however, 
the front page is still the exclusive domain of the 
advertisers, bamne a few exceptions here and 
there, like the Indian Daily Mail of Bombay, 
which seeks to follow the footsteps of our 
American confemponries. There are other minor 
improvements innumerable, like the streamer 
headlines^ which have been adopted and hrousht 
into use m the West to catch the eve and pique 
the curiosity of the sen'ation-mongering section of 
the Yankee, about which we will not tire the 
reader now. 

As we otserved before, the task of making up 
the newspaper is u«uallv done by an experienced 
printer (generally the foreman) under the personal 
guidance of a meralier of the editorial staff fold 
off for the speefio purpose. A copsideral.le portion 
of the work is planned lone Wfore the first matter is 
imposed, and for a good portion of the matter, there 
are fixed places assigned s« for in«taoee. the 
editnnal articles, dtv and mcffusil news, commercial 
intelhgence and the telegram^ But this fii'ty 
cannot in the verv nature of things be kept up 
aiwayp. because the nisli of telegrams in a dav or 
the publication of an important comraitlee's report 
ought disturb the usual arrangement and render 
the shifting of tlio places of news and at times 
lead to the with-holding of some features for less 
important and urgent news The latter is avoided 
as far as possible by incresaicg the number of 
pages jD order to accommodate the unusiml 
quantitv of telegrams w itliout m any wav disturbing 
tlie usual arrangement The work of luakiov up 
the early pages is easv enough becaoso there is 
plenty of tiros to tliint out Die arrangement and 
the time element, so important in the making up 
of the last pages, is not so insistent in the case 
of the early formes. But the position is quite the 
opposite in the making up of tlie last two phects 
Here evervbodv is working against lime and so 
too the make-iip man. whose work is the last 
step in the editorial dopartment's work, lie has 
to literally work wjiJ) one eye on the dork and 
another on the matter being imposed. If the 
forme were to be delayed even b> five minutes, 
be will bo called upon to render an evnlanalion 
for the del.T.! by the Jfariager. Should he leave 
out an important item of news or should he even 
solve a ballling problem of adjusting a column by 
shoving an important piece of news in a compaia- 
lively obscure pksce, lie will Ik? promptly fulled to 
accoun*. this time bv the Editor. Over and abovo 
these, it is the duly of the make-up man to 
provide space for any Urgent news that may come 
in ju«! as the forme is about to go to the press 
JIanv newspapers in the West publish mom Ihao 
ere edition, a fev enlerrrifipg ones purlisbipg as 
many as one per hom In these cases, the making 
up has to be rerealed a« many times as there arc 
editions publishrd Each fdmon caters to a parti- 
eular set of peopie. and bo with the cicepticm of 


the editorials and sorco other usual features, tho 
pages have fo be re-aranged to suit the needs of 
the people to whom it caters- 


Cbsimunal Bepresestation aad Christians 


Tlie Xational Christian 07««ci7 Itevicic' 


says, 

No subject is more widely discussed to-day than 
that ofcommunalism.’ This word has acquired a 
new meaping in India. It stands for the special 
rights and privileges which followers of different 
religions claim for themselves : and we have to 
remember that in India religious differences have 
always followed comrannal alignments. Even reli- 
gions which embody the highest principles of 
universal brolherhood organise, or are forced by the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in India to organise, 
Ibeir foilowejs as self-contained independent 
commuDities. In social life one community has 
yen’ little to do with another conimimity. The 
differeut cotmaunibes run their course as it were, 
oo paralie) hues tThidi never meet Whatever co- 
operation there is l>etweeu the followers of different 
religioos ip the civic and public life of the country 
has been made possible not on accountof.but iu spite 
of. their religious beliefs. The tendency of the Hindus 
has been to look upon tlie non-Hindus asinleehas, of 
the Uu«Iims to consider the non-Muslims as infidels, 
and of the Christians to consider all other religions 
except their own as of the devil. miiJa this may 
not be true of the educated sections of the followers 
of the different religions, we should admit that this 
is the mentality that prevails among tlie large 
maiorify of peopie who profess these reUgions, 
Libeml education and modem conditions of life 
which throw together men of all religions and 
castes in common pursuits and occupations have 
done a great deal in breaking down these walls of 
mutual suspicion and cootempL But this mutual 
prciiidice is still there only to break out on the 
slightest provocation The intioduction of a measure 
of rc^nsible government in India, throwing open 
to Indiaus as never before, positions of authority 
and influence, has recently been made the occasion 
for stimpg up communal rivalries, and the follow- 
er of the diffprcnt religions, organised into as many 
communities, have been demar ding a proportionate 
number of places in the Legislatures and in the 
services, all m the fond hope that by doing so they 
are doing something to safeguard the interests of 
theirreapective religions ' 


me ..v. o u Jfctietc docs not believe in 
communally splitting up (he nation. In the 
opinion of the editor of that paper, all Indians 
should devoto themselves to the service of 
(he motherland irrespective of religious 
difTcrences. This spirit of servico should 
be inspired by a feeling of common nation- 
hood, not from a narrow and exclnsive 
sense of communal rights. The N. C. C 
linieto says, 

,,.Jo tbis^onncclion the question is Mrc raised, 
why should the disciples of Jesus Christ organise 
inmselvcs into a separate community in India t 
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l^Vofindmdualy to chause their rel^^ rf 
theyL« so led. will it not be 
for those who decide to 

Chnst to remain in snmtual teUo\«|iiP with rthw 
Christians and at the same time retain meir ware 
in the Hindu family and aside 2 

-Questions cannot any longer brnsh^ ^ 

dreams of impractical idealists. They hare 

to be faced senously by .the Chn..OM 
may be the Hindu society, in many re^stm 
makes it difficult, if not impossible. Jnr ^ /‘‘.-’iH 
number to remaiu in it and at the ‘*j® 

a Christian life. Without compromising 

his Christian conmctions 
for a Hindu who becomes a Wwlto of 
Christ to remain « nfW Sere 

We recounise that in this and other 
Hindus have yet_^ to make much pi^^ 
But Hmdus attracted by Jesus Chust Md dreiamg 
to live the Christian life are also^°*'?d®a^at^ 
f>ipv svant when they refuse to oeaiieuaiw 
from their own people and 
and serve them even in the fare ^ d ffirettire ^u 
misunderstandings. The P^blm j 

.elution. It canli| BoiTof oniT tn tte ram ft 
Chnslion love a"d liumilitr. TO 


Inaiaas ; as C^^Tisti^s and M loi 

who came not to be mim f j^rviDg 

minister’ our only claim flionld ^c“ 

our country in the spirit of our -“*5 


Mnence uf Akohol on the Moderate 
Drinker 

The Toii’W cf Jnilic gives as the 

following. , , . , 

The sdenUfic f\“^J-;n5t*afcohol°^°. 
the basis of our fight , about moditica- 

S' oTt j° iSrou“se» mU «U.,a= to 

-'‘“She other h»d. to d^elor^ut^o. to 
educative, social, Boral our days 

provided us with c/v^^A^tructive action of therm- 
it is no longer .ibci^TOrunkeunCTS, which w 


industry require an extremely exact acii^i^of 
the neireus muscular system and of 
of the senses It is precisely ihesejuahtira, ^ 
come so important, that are affected by alcohol 
which, token even m very small doses, ererases 
a decorating influence on the rap'dity. the 
sureness and the accuracy of the functions of the 
senses the nerves and the muscles.. Th^e facts 
a^^ved beyond all doubt by a senes of p^se 
eipenments and observations. We shall speak 
of the most recent of these worka 
' Uno roffcrwianii of Helsingfors published m 
1915. a work on alcohol ^d work of pr^i'icn. ^e 
tbre^ing of sewing ne^les wm the teak set. T^ 
expenment extended over 43 days, the oMnti^ 
of alcohol given was 2o cm’ : very markwdecre^e 
in the work on the alcohol ffiiys : trembling of ’he 
hands and sligliteye fatigue was moreover remarked. 

OnlUnsicard t eipenments on the aamn of 
6m^l*^dose3 of alrehoTon ‘ha POwer of c^rfmation 
of the arm and the hand, which date . from 191^ 
are interesting becanse they were tarri^ v2 
very small doses of alcohol, np to o cm .and 
cause the snbjtcts did not know if.aod when they 
received alcohol, even with a 5 cm* dose, a notable 
decrease of work could be observed. 

Hmsen has examined the action of 
alcohol on the activity of tlie senses and 
measured the perception of sound waves with and 
inthout alcohol. 

Some fine experiments were undertaken m 1913 
andlOU by the iMieal EtHsreh 
published much later, on the setn n of . Jo 

normal circnmstances and m a state of fatigue. In 
Soraa eiwmstanees the number of errore 
Srowmonatfb- with ^ the d«e of 
Ibetween 10 and 2.> cm) by 21. 42. o9. and lU 
percent. In a state of fatigue, the. alcohol actM 
difTerentlr : to begin with, its a 'i m and that of 
the fatigue were added to one another, later^e 
alcohol wmed to help m 
Upium. in normal circumstances 
nnmber of enois. A meal preceding the 
ment greatly diminishes the acuon of the ^rohol 
Another work from England is tlial d the 
J/erfwwl ;?f.»forch Cb»n»tiff« , , 

alcohol on manual work wd mu^lar 
tiro dating from 1919. The speed and the fi^ 
onenev of mistakes m the manipulation of the 
?T^wnter and the adding 

The detenoratlng acUon was very marked, but 
it greatly diminished wlien iJie alreho! was taken 
jdt^ meal and wm less when the 
diluted. No record could .ever be ot tamed of 
better work Icing done nt the outset, immediately 
after the ingestion of alcohol. 


It is no longer /^Vf,?^\™dnInkPDness. which is 
moderate u®e of • . nUher the cni resolimc 

given the hr«t We can prove 

from so-callcd of alcoholic leverages 

that the federate u'C J-’ monality; and.it 
entails a .higher to command special 

is a fact likewise, which roe are 

attention today, that t/'c 4 p/ ^ow m this 

I’/ i hen great culls are made 

age of the^ ,rr'd dcci»icn. upeu the reli- 

npon the faculty nf “f ,he terse-, this fart 

.ability cf the Mcdeni litEc and 

oi enoinicus irrrcnan 


One of the most recent works U ‘haf of 
Oort on the influence of small doses, of alre bol 
on the psyolnc functions. The 

n,ii with 17 persons and .bad lor 
obiecl the following operation : addition cl figurrs; 
Satiro of id^; letters to . cross o^ The 
?i.^l was : failing of attention after, ^ 

■imhr>] • a Greater numlier cf errors in the cioss- 
fr^rot ‘oi Te^rs : on the alcohol days the a.s.®pcu- 
uros were inlenor and the Ior-s. due to fat i^ e 1^*^ 
i^y't work abo deals, wuh the i^lcm of 
alcohol and cf fatigue it datre frcin 
sbtws ll.at alcohol ani fatigue hare a par^lel 

(illustcn cf we"gbt) which is rercr to l< c ^erreu 
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There has been perhaps justification for it . in the 
™"fbutn^ that limdus, are 
liberty of individnaly to change 
they are so led. will it not 

ioT^ose who decide to become ..^scinlra of J^s 
•Christ to remain in sniritnal iellows^P with oAct 
C hristians and at the, same time reton ^eir 
in the Hindu family and 

nuestions cannot any onger ^ bn^he^^Jne^ 
ie dreams of impractical idealists. They lia« 
to be faced seriously by .the Qhnstian H 

may be the Hindu soci.ety. in many 
mahes it difficult if not iropoK^ible, for 
number to remaiu in it and at the same . 

.a Christian life. Without compromising s^sly 

his Christian convictions 

lor a Hindu who becomes a 

Christ to remain a member of hi» family 

AYe recognise that in this and , 0 ^" 

Hindus have yet to make much ijogreas. 
Bm Hindus altr^ted by Jesus Chust^d d«.d.n| 
to live the Christian life are also kno^ to 
liberty they want when they refuse to if f 
from their own people and cpoimue to love 
and serve them even in the fare of .» 

misunderstandings. The rroM; m . is not wy of 
solution. It can be fol”!? 

Chnstiao love a-'d humility. The Jfj^Vrfrom 

beueen Christian converts 

among whom they are drawn l^e ‘O w 

made the subject of more 

•earnest prayer, We have also to disMl the ja^ 

fairly widespread among 

Christians we are entitled to certa o n^hta and 
privileges. We cannot Christians lay c|,»'A ® 
any privileges to whicli we arc not enml^as 
Sdiaas ; as Christians and as . folJoT®*;® of fbe One 
who came ‘not to be ministered onto bn^to 
minister' our only claim should Jf one of servin, 
our country In the spirit of our ilaster. 


indnstir iwnire an estremelr ei^t 

the nervous muscular system and 

nf tbfl senses It is precisely these qualities. ^ 

mme EO^mportot that are affected by alcohd 

which, taken even in very smaU 

a deteriorahng influence on the *^h.dity. the 

sureness and the accuracy of 

senses the nerves and tne muscles.. Tb«e^.^t3 

^ proved beyond Ml doubt by a {®”cs M 

experiments and observations. We shall speak 

ftf the most recent of these worka . 

Uno Toflertnann of Helsingfors 
1915. a work on alcohM and ^ set The 

without alcohol. 


thout alconoi. 

a„d%'‘SI Iff 

Sril -S'?! 

differently . to begin an„therf^ Wer the 

Opium. Ip normal expert- 


Influence of Alcohol on the Moderate 
Drinker 


The roHHp 2Ieii of India gives as the 
following. 


The scicnbfic study .of the action of 
the basis of our fight against alcoholism . tM 
gress made In science has brought 'a^* 
bon of our ideas on several points relating to 

''’'fe'lhe otlcr band. Ihc denclopmcnl ol to 
cdncativo. social, moral and economic 
provided us with other arguments. In otv o^ 

It i. no loncnr the dMtrectiTO artiro o! to m- 
ocdcratc u«e of alcohol, of drunkrane^ 

given the fir«t Place, but rather the evil r^«w« 

from so-called moderate doses. 

that the moderate use of ,i 

entails a higher rrortiidity and 

15 a tact likewise, which ought to command spe^ 

attention t^y. that tf/e this 

age of the machine, when great _i,. 

uren the faculty of rapid deci'ioD. up^ 
atihty cf the mpesMcns cf th^, 
i* ol cEcinicus impcrtaccc. Mcdom tiaffic 


“■'AnotK^woTk }he‘iaV’uecce“c'f 

tion. dating from 191 J ni^oUUea of the 
dpjency. of misftkes in measured 

,rpe™ter and to l«t 

The detenontlce , .jShel ™ tikcn 

it CTCatly .hen the atcyhol tore 

alter* tern! I® S oluinrd ol 

SDSfflrer^Vto done at the ootset. imntcdutely 
altw the iucestioa of alcohol. 


One olto akohoi 

u2era : on the alcohol days the asspoa- 
were inferior and the lew due to fatigue le-s, 

Ucnswerc^inienOT M of 

alcohol and cf fatigue: it dates from I.Cj. 
tw ws tut ilcrhol and fatigue have a parallel 
A ccmSiraied isstholcgiral, 
uKn cf weight) which is never to t« c*«Trcd 
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3Iosul was as regards the relahon of the 
not only outwardly more decent but intrsosirally 
more moral than the courts of France or Eodana 

-Nowhere in Mogul history wn I find a 

parallel to the joyful alajnty with whiA toe 
noblemen of France and England, sacnnced the 
honour of their daughters .to. the king s plrasure -- 
-at an age when in our opinion they shonla stm 
have been at school, young Igirls were ^nt to 
Tersailtes or 'Whitehall to make their fortunes at 
court : and Saint Simon tells us tnat in 
casesthe avowed hope oftheir parentswas that their 
girl might win the big prize and become the King s 
mistress. Nor was tne moral standard of Engird 
one whit more severe. When Arabella Chnw^ill 
became the mistress of James. Duke of adt** 
Macaulay says that the only feeljng of her 
“seems to have been joyful surprise that ^ hom ir 
a girl should have attained such 
meat.” Public opinion in Europe was h wly les 
complaisant when the bin? 5. ,vl 
married woman When the father of the 
de Montespin heard of the love of Louis XlV for 
his daughter-in-law. he is said to have cxclaitn^ 
“God be praised ; now fortune is beginning te enter 
our house.” 

In the April and Auensl Issaes ^ tlw 
. Journal of Indian History. Mr. ' K 
Dlkshibip M. A . of the History depart nent 
of the Modraa University published the Eoglish 
translation of the French Thesis of Ur 
Kalidas Nag M. A. D. Litr. lP.ir»«) . » 
entitled as “The Diplomatic theories of 
Ancient India and the Arthasastra Ihe 
data of the diplomatic life of the lodians a-, 
found in the Samhita and the Br.ahmanaliteratare 
formed the first chapter of the Book and it was 
printed in the April issue, ^ow ifr Dikslutar 
presents the translation of the Second and 


the Third chapters The former discusses the 
Jhhasa Puranas as sources of Hindu diplo- 
matic theories • 

“As sociological documents the Epics are tw 
substaotiil and too life-hke to be wmpletcly 
altered by the schematic brain of the Brahmins. 
We obuin here for the first time a glimpse of 
real life with all the anomilies natural to a p“nod 
of assimiU‘ion— anomalies which defv ail efforts 
ofdida"tc reconciliation'orof religious jiisfincation— 
the Epics famish us with an. occtsiou to observe 
for the hrst time secuii) life, side by side with 
the saceidotal life ” 

In the fourth chapter of Dr. Nag’s book the 
Arthasastra is placed on the historical back- 
ground with reference to the general evolution 
of niudu ^Scholasticism • 

“Tne SLrtha is mentioned vvith Dharmx Kama 
and Mok.ha as one o! th» fonr .clla™ of tte 
scholastic science of ane:ent Indi^ Ih® more 
ancient schools of the t:pani->hsds chss,fr i^ 
^indr in two pnnnpal branches: /’im and 
awrdiDg to the two obj-'cts of existence, namely 
Stems (eniaoapationl and Prtms (enjorraeot) But 

the order of life advsneef and became more 
oomplicited a new dassifi ation, less narrow and 
mAro lihoral was neressitated. The .old gronp 
of the Sreyts became HoUhn, whilst that of the 
/VfMv became divided into three branchi^ : 
DS\ArthaandKsmi..-»It is wy nrobable 
that the science of Anha m the 
hod suffered from ii>per?ion just like Jh" scienro 
nf Niw-i which Tdt-vavina liad res a*da3 we are 
?n his rntraductm Tims the ecientifie treatise 
(Kamasastra) rediiired to fragm“nt3 bv several 
<choltr3. was nearly lost.” Kautilra at the end of 
hia Arthasastra shows a similar solicitude, ue 
14 entitled to our lasting gratitude for having 
delivered the science from oblivion and for having 
infused into it a new life. 
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Mr. C. F Scott of the Manchester 5 
Guardian 

Mr. C. P. Scott, the octogenarian editor 
of the Manchester f7j<nrrf«Vin had recently 
been to the unveiling ceremony of n host of 
himself by Epstein which was subscribed for 
hy his friends and admirers. The f^ons 
editor deeply impressed his audience by a 
speech which he made in reply to spMchw 
made by his admirers. Referring to the 
difficult task of editing a newspaper, he 
^id, (as reported in Ptihlic Opiaion} 


“A great city is a diverse thing made up of all 
sorts and conditions of men. and. needless .to say. 
uTs not possible foreren the most amiable of 
editors to please everybody. How. then, is the 
w? man to avoid olT.*nce ? ^ Is he to conceal 
his views, or to comproranc with, them? lie can 
only do tfiat ai.the cost of s.vnficing every nscfol 
purpose for which he exists , 

“What he can do is to spore no pains and no 
cost in the collection of the facts, to.p^ent them 
as fairtr as he knows how, and to judge them to 
the best of his ab-Jitv on such pnoaples of right 
and hnmaoitv as heaven may have enabled him 
to lav hold of.” , ... . 

"The rest he must leave to his readers and to 
the great public that he seeks to serve. If my 
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As an illustration of the great loss that 
Briti'-b trade has suffered in S. America, we 
are given the following : 

. Brazil is larger than Australia and has nearly ax 
tunes her population she teems with natural 
weahh. Four-fifths of the world’s coffee is supplied 
by Brazil and thence comes the best rubber in the 
by world. Sugar, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, hides and 
peat are produced in large quantities. The land 
is quite undeveloped : greatly superior tho Brazil 
13 to Australia in popufstion, her sea-borne trade 
IS less than half as great In 1907 we had 30 per 
wnt ot Brazil’s import trade, while the United 
Dlafes had to be content with about IJV* In 19-^ 
we had 22V* per cent and the United States 18*/*. 

. Chile is a flounshmg country— the home of the 
nitrate industry m which we were the Pioneers. 
Here nur falling off is worst of all. In 1907 we 
sent 37 per cent, of the imports, while the United 
otates accounted for only 10, in 1921 we coninbn- 
ted a percentage of 22, while the United Slates 
we^atinally ahead of us with nearly 25. 

Pern is a country where we have every reason 
Jo.eipwt favorable results, t^’e always maintain a 
brisk demand for her buttar. cotton and mmerols 
tod, further, ever since the financial collapse, doe 
w the war of 1879-83, the Peruvian Corporaboo. 
to Foglish concern, has administered a coosidera- 
ole part of the resources of the country. In 1900 
we sent Pern nearly 26 per cent, of her total im- 
Wrta, while the United btates cootubuted about 22 
t«r cent, In 1923 the United States sent double 
the quantity whidi we e.Tported— their pereenuye 
was 38, ours 10." 


Shifting the Capital of Cbioa 
Ihe war in China has developed along 
Dew iiQgg since October. The Literary 
digest snms up the sitnation in the following 
way ; 


No event in the past two Months has been _ so 
SMrtliQu la China as the steady and irrpsjstible 
auraaoe of Qeo. Chiana Kai-shek and his Cao- 
ranese army northward to the Yangtze River 
_ ilufiso proviace, sad eastward toward 
^ti^ai. The capitulation of Woebanr. on 
lAitotwr 10, gave the Cantonese army viitually 
compete control of the upper Yangtze, and 
«« 4 the successor of Snn Yat Sen to turn bis 
Ji^.otion to his next goal, the gre.it port of Stiang- 
Kiiai. ‘'With the lower Ysogtze and Shaoghm in 
General Chiang will be master of the 
^ .u Central China, as he is now master of the 
iba V' th® Detroit Free Pie^., From 

“®/»orth tfi,» theater of civil war in Cftura has 
sauctenly shifted to the Yangtze Valley. 

It appears that Chiang Kai-shek has in- 
tentions which, if realised, will have far 
Caching effects. "We are told. 

Jbe purpose of Chiang Kai-«hek, decJtres 
Shanghai correspondent of the 
iA n. nrrald Tnlnine, “is to abandon Peking 
; ^0 capital of Chinx and establish a new seat 
t ’roverninent at IVochang or Nanking.’’ With 
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Hankow and Hanvang. Wuchang forms the commer- 
cul center of Middle China, and the Yangtze is 
the ptunapaf highway of latematrauai trade to the 
interior The capitulation of the latter city, follow- 
ing a five weeks siege, savs Mr. Steep, was the 
most dramatic incident la China’s Civil war. With 
the exceptton of Nanking, the Cantonese appear 
to be in control of every important city along the 
laogr^ “Gr-D. \Vu Pei-fu upon whom the defense 
of Peking depends, appears to be demoralize 
as IS lodicated by his retreat northward whenever 
he IS aggressively attacked,” adds the JJerald 
Tribune correspondent, _ who believes Gen. Cniang 
Kai-ehek will soon be in a position to inform the 
foreign Powers that he is the actual ruler of 
China 


Ihe Dawes Flan, a Failure 

We take the following from the lAterani 
Digest. 

Despite Rosy Statements afxiot German pros- 
perity. which appear in the corrospiadence of 
some foreign jouroalists in Germsov, not a few 
Geroiaa editors /ament the increasing miinber of 
the nnemployed, who are receiving a dole from 
the State, the increasing number applying for work 
the consideribJe faUieg-off in tho tsme of stocks 
and the ditmnishiog output of the steel and iron 
industry. It was confidenUy predicted, these 
editors tcB ns. that after a short period of recovery 
noder the Dawes plan, the economm and fiatocial 
situation of Genaaoy would become norm *1. Bat 
these predtcnons have not b^n realized, says the 
Bnmburger Faehriehteti. which remarks sarcasti- 
cally that the improvement in Oenmny’s coal 
induMry is “doe entirely to the strike of Ike 
coaNoiiners,” and it adds : 

“\Vc have asserted more thin once tlmt these 
improvements will inevitably go up in smoke after 
(be settlemcol of that stnkO; In any case, wc 
have full reason to declare now, as the second 
year of the application of the Dawes plan has 
elap'ied. that the roseate expectiuons of Germany’s 
qnick economic recovery have proved to be utterly 
proundle^i and fantastic. One of tho mam prin- 
ciples of tho Dawes svstem ts that Oerm.my will 
be able to cover her ye,irty payments on/y out of 
the surplus of her exports, over her imports, that is 
to say. out of the revenue she derives from her 
foiyuni t^e. Soon Geniiaa payments provided 
in the Dawes plan will nse to their maximum 
figure, to 2Al)O.CKX).000 gold marks a year. This 
means that m order to meet them Germany’s 
yearly exports mu>t exceed her yearly imports by 
at least 2.51.10 OOU.OOG gold marks . ..But it is 
more than improbable that this figure tan be 
attained in the course of the coming years.” 

According to the Deutvlie AUcemeine ZtiUinq 
German exports have l-een steadily declmiog m 
recent months and hare ciren great concern to 
oteetvers of business conditions. At the beginning 
of Ihe year, this newspipcr infonas us. Germany’s 
trade falance was sctive. But since May it has 
been passive, so that “the total trade laLance for 
the past eleven raontlis shows a lurplo-s of 3VJ.- 
OulXbOO gold marks in imports over export?.” 
*010 only way Germany has been able to tmect the 
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piymonts roQiiirod l/y tho Divres plan. H ia 
a.sscrtod. has l>ccii throush foroiin crcditA and 
“in tho comioB year it trill bo the fiamo vay.” 
whicli '‘proves that it is not under tho Dawes 
syMiom that the Reich has boca and is liriiiB. but 
under a pscudo-Davros flystem." 


Indian Labour in Malaya 

Wo find in Chambers'e Joiirnat an article 
ou British Malaya. After roIpr through a 
description of all sorts of things concerning 
that country, the writer comes to immigrant 
labour in Malaya India provides a targe 
number of labourers to B. Malaya. We are told. 

Of tlie Indian Tamil coolies who work upon the 
rubber plaatatioos moch might bo writwa. Proparly 
handled, they provide as good labour as can be 
found anywhere, and it may be definitely staled 
that tho cheapest worked and best condii -(od 
rubber estates have Tamila either wholy or in put 
as their workioR force Tho Indian Qovemment 
undoubtedly see to it that these emigrants from 
the great Carnatic plain are properly looked after, 
and Malayan Oovernreent officials and planters 
alike are frequently much conceroed as to wtiat the 
'Rs]' is going to purpose nest (or tho prc3am<>d 
betterment of the Tamil coolie 'overseas* ? The 
generalconditions oftheir existence are certainly 
vastly better in Malaya than in India itseff. and 
they are able to save money there and remit home 
to their relations considerably more than they coaid 

E at aside m their own country, while they live in 
ygieoic buildings, with free medical attendance 
when required and they have aa eighuhonrs 
working dav. Furthermore, the? are free in every 
respect, and can obtain release from their employ- 
ment at any timeby giving one mouth’s notice The 
nativesof India who come to Malaya are generally 
recruited from their villages and distncts by their 
own kith and km— specially sent back to India for 
the purpose. They are transported from N^pstam 
and M dms by the British India Campaoy’s 
stiAmers, and there is thus a constant soiog 
and coming of these coolies, with theu women 
folk and children, goods and chattels, across the 
Indian Ocean. 

It is refreshing to learn that the “Raj” 
takes care of the poor Indian coolies at least 
in one part of the globe. 


Athletics and Sports of Japan 

A shoit account of the above appears in 
the Japan STagaxine. We reprodnee it 
below • 

In Japan today, athletics and sports are so much 
in vogue that everybody regardless of social class 
takes the greatest interest in them, and vanons 
athletic games are played througboat the couBtiy 
^1 the year round. 


They are in fwo catarories ; those native lo 
the country, and th)so introduced from ahroid,. 

The former, handed down from olden times, 
including judo or jujitsu, fencing, spear . and 
haitieM exercises, arc gcoeraJJy called bujntsu, 
or military arts. Swimming and ndiog also have 
been in favor from of old. 

Mooli importance used to bo. attached to the 
military sita, .and sarounii considered them the 
means by which to enter tlic government service 
The cneonrag'*ment of military arts. 'howover, did 
not necessarily aim at * war. Mental, rather 
thin physical cultiiro was the chief object Open 
contests in mihmry arts were seldom seen untill 
to^sy. when they are held m public after the 
manner of western sports, 

Juio is an art of scif-dcfence. as arc also fencing 
and apear and halberd exercises. 

Sumo (wrestling) is an old Japanese sport. The 
wrcstlera conte-it jostling each other m a small 
arena, called dohyo It was m vogue among the 
aamarai as a grappling exemse. In still earfier 
times the Emperor invited professional wrestlers to 
combat in his presence, on festival occasions. Some- 
times forotga envoys were entertained m this way, 
lo l.«ter days the sacao contest was made a court 
ceremony, called sumo-sechie. wrestling fete. 
D'ishido was considered the fundamental spirit 
of snmo. 

The old Japanese military arts ana sumo have 
grown 10 popularity simultaneously with sports 
from the west All schools te-dsy have athletic 
sports dsps«nj»Qts, lat-r-sshool and inter- 
collegiate jiiJo and fencing mstihes are held every 
year. 

The Dai Nippon Dutoku-kii, (Japau Martial 
Exercises Association) was organized in 1890 at 
the doss of the war with Chins. M-'rabers number 
ojw 2iOf)0O The prmcipaJ exercise is fencing. 

The Eido-kwan is the best known jud] training 
institution fonndsd bv Dr. Jigoro Rsao. formerly 
director of the Tokyo Higher Normal School. Dr. 
Ksno has b“en the foremost judo exponent in the 
Meiji and Taisho-eras. 

An inter-colleciate sumo contest is held 
nnouaUv between sindrata of east and west Japan. 
Tho Tokyo and Osaka Wrestlers’ associations of 
proressional wrestlers are famous and hold tnurna* 
moots in January and Slay, in Tokyo and Osak^ 
They decide the promotion in rank of the parti- 
cipants, 80 they contest m great earnest. The 
roinji fans.are wiJdly eathns.astift 

Alountaineering and nding also are highly 
popular. 

Athledc games and sports from the west now 
prevail everywhere in Japan, with the various 
schools as centers. .Lawn-tennis, baseball, football 
and all the rest are in vogue. The most popular 
IS basemll. bo much so that every school, business, 
rarporation or store has its own b^ebaU team, 
renco the aiifomn of 1917, four universities. Keto. 

Meiji. and Hoiei have had teams. Since 
1921 R'kkyo (St.. Paul s) University has taken part 
jn the games which are held in spring and autumn 
There was no . contest between the Eeio and 
Waseda iwn.s, ^nts in Japanese baseball circles, 
smee 1906. when they had a disagreement. As 
they revived it in the autumn of 1925, baseball 
populanty has been redoubled. In 1915 the 
Impenal University, of Tokyo team joined the 
league. These universities’ games, and those 
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belween busicefs honses. olher schools etc- 
is greatpst ecthusiasai, and baseball may oe 
said to have reached its climax m Japan ■ 

Nrit m favor to baseball 
Besides various universities' teams, the thouraa- 
menis held t.y the West Japan Lawn lennw 
Leaeue, the all-Japan championship contffi^naer 
the auspios of the Japan Lawn Tennis ^sst^ahon 
the East and West Japan Tennis contest and the 
ladies’ tennis matches all attract wide 
Japanese tennis champions have taken 
DivL Cup ma-ches since 1031 and participated m 
the World Tennis Leaspie in March. 1 J-4. . . , 

In Japan the eame also is played hy 
witu soft balls, and this peculiar development has 
ker‘ pace with the resiulation ball came. - • . ^ 

Fwtball. billiards, and potf also have flourished 
rewaikatily amone the Japanese . qbiinr^ 

Skiine and skating are now 
whKb is of corajaratively ?fc, oiuM 

has made astounding development lhanv ski cluM 
have been organized, and well-atteuded meetings 

A large stadium has Tokv^ U 

the outer gardens of the ift^f'the 

wcomnletelv equipped .1°, Olvm- 
first Meiji Shrme Athletic Meeting, or J^wa Wm 
PIC. was held. represent8bv«. of Touogcne^| 
Assoaetions. etodents, soldiers and 

wtDen from all over the co -ntry partiupaw^ 

All kinds of athletic sports were held. It w ^ 
able that Japanese athletics will be wncentratea 
in thisaniiual Japan Olympic at the Meiji 

During the past two or three ^are raoto^cie 
racing has become «stremeiy P«P'||* • u A* 
meeiB flourish in all parts of Japan throng 
year. 


A New Malaria Care 


airrmt Biilory gi’es ‘Ij® 

One of the most ^^'^r-sociation 

made at the Due«beldoTf PhTsioans was 

of German Natural Scientjats l,ad been 

that a synthetic drug similar '^v. « ft rutuung 
Pioduced. It was declared Xot^ a bi 
mate, to Bayer 205..*^® «mfdy 

s^teeping aukness which cob^^j jjon,(-5 for 
hnherto placue-stncken 1®*? P®,i,« mlr known 

m™ Q,r»me, lor oratows 

specific for malaria and especially 

does not wholly conquer the gu,^tly fatal to 
some tropical forms of i*. t plher stRuns 

certain of the roalaTial Pi’?®” remedy, which 

of the microbes resi«pt. Jn „ ^,pgg them all 

ha.*! been christened . P'? as a complete 

out impanially. It is f® 

core in contrast to the 

of the extract of natural killing . off 

sicians say that ex^oct as the di^ 

malaria geims until “’?^%]earing up ‘be 

sanrand the dodo. ^ no more of the 

of malaria patients uptil ihe lgg mo-quiM to 

dreaded t^robes fo*' of thm« 
cany. Exactly the same .o out. and tlat 

done wiih yellow fev®’^* rirngwith whi«^ the 
without a specific curaUve .T^Vith plas- 

physician might help ‘n® 


mochm the conquest of malaria should be ^ler 
than that of yellow fever, inspite of the ‘'‘d®J 
tnmdence of the former malady. The new remedy 
m^idwS Slier to take than 
It has no bitter taste. Heavy 

^^.TdUnon^ Sach dS- 

“"’Tbe 'dSSreir ol plasmochin iras not a mallet 

SlS 

f”' d”LTSat “ffi,*? bSs ia“om,^ 

EhS'lTSSt'Kmted knT «?loil3 ty 

outsiders 

Maharaja of Buidwan attends Opening 
of Mosque m London 
At the opening ceremony of the first 
Mo«<|ue in London, the Mabareja of Burdwan 

in England 

of the differences between Hind^ and Moslems in 
India. But one thing they do forget, either la 
their" d^ire to make mischief or to coDfui>e the 
Bniish mind, that when there is a difference it is 
OTer'rel'gion, and nothing of a 
Fwn then it ►hoold not be forgotten that the 
feJtier das3 of Moslems and Hindus know their 
Sly to^lcb other, and that what is uo^ mking 
Dlam in India is only a , passing phase. For the 
EmSis of true Hindus and true Moslems.are sound, 
“cheers). In the same, way as .my fnend Khan 
^hadur from the Punjab has ^td-that, belonging 
as he does ‘o another sect of the religion of Islam 
he thought It his duly to come and open this 
mosque, which is the crowning snix-ess cf the 
Ahmadiyva movement in this country— with the 
same spirit 1 have got up as a non-Moslem to con- 
grainlaie the Ahmadiyyas on the success of their 
enterprise in fnuoding this mosque m London, and 
to thank the Khan B.ihadur for the catholicity he 
has shown by commg and opening the mosque. 
(Cheers) 

We would that the better class Haho- 
medans aod Hindus understood their true 
interests ’ 
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Youth in India 

Sir Arthur Yaiip, K. H. E, Ri'os the 
followinc intoro'ifinf; ncconnt ol Youbr India 
in tho i)aily Tchgraph, I^nclon. IIo says : 

All cducatioDihst? I met in India wore aarced 
ns tn tho advi’u'itnlity of Rcloctcd Indian alitdcnta 
comma to Ensland for nost-pr-idinto courwMj at 
ono of our creat univ'er«itips From tho Brifish 
point of view, it is oliviously LoMcr that they shonld 
do this than ko chowhoro in Enropo There are 
liftocn un’vcrt'ifies in India. Until rcccnilr the 
aim of the averaco educated yoiini; Indian \vas to 
EOt a ‘cu^hy’ job under Government, with a pen- 
sion at the end of it ; and. for ih's re.ason. tho 
majnntv desired to study hw Now Youne India 
IS coirK in more and moro for teohnioit tdnmtion. 
This IS all to tho Rood EnElish education amone 
the youili of India is a ercat unifvine force. Tho 
Eoclif.h IinKu.sEe earnes one everywhere, and. in 
tlmt sense, it is the only universal laruntaze id a 
countrj’, "hero more th.an two hundred lansuajtes 
are in daily use. 

It IS in tho realm of politics tliat the ffreatest 
chance has taken place since my Ixst Ti«it to 
India, in 1020 I attended ono of the sessions of 
the Benital Lecislative Gouncil and talked with 
many of the memtiors It was intercstioc to sec 
the harmonious personal relations that existeil 
between members of tho vrnous Parties. Since I 
have t«?en in India the Swarajists have made 
their much-advertised demonstration of walklos 
out of the Lecislative Couneiis . but that was not 
taken too seriously, even by themeelves Another 
stmiDB 6IBQ of the times is the tendency, instead 
of being anti-Bntish— ‘affin tho Government’ in 
eyerythinff— to mancrayre for position as airaiost 
other native croups • in Bengal, for insfanoe. 
tetwecD Ilicdus and Mahammedans in the 
flladras Presidency, between Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans 

Young India is taWnff ever-ineressioij iDterest 
in our great national games. Tennis is played 
everywdere. and cncket, hockey, and A“sociation 
football are tecoming more and more popular each 
year Football and hockey are usually plaved 
with bare feet, and exceedmelv well. Dnnnc niy 
last visit to India I saw a friendly cramp contepted 
between a team representins a section of the 
Royal Air Force and an Indian eleven. The air- 
men wore boots Mit the Indians playing m bare 
feet, won 5-0 ' The spirit of Hie team game— 
everj’one playing for the side or for the cominnnity 
—IS the spirit needed in India and m every other 
country, to-day. The Y. M C A. in India has 
found an interesting opportunify on tne public 
playgrounds of Bombay, Madras and other ernes, 
where I have seen many hundreds of Indian 
children of different castes, and people of all acre^ 
ioiDing m games and working on gymnastic 
apparaius under llie skilled leadership ol a 
professional plavernund director 

The youth of India are interested !n religion and 
not ashamed of the fact. Out of every hundred 
Indians sixty-eiclit are Hindus, twentv-two Mohsm- 
medans three Buddhists, and one Chn«tr*n I had 
several long talks with Tilak. a son of the great 
Indian my'tic and a poet, who is dmng remark- 
able work, througn the Y.M C A., among the people 
I of the depressed classes in the indnstnal districts 


Of IJomlay. Ho is In close touclivitha number 
Of Nadhtu, or 'Holy Men.’ and is training them 
for aoci^ aervico among their own iie<tp|e. For the 
niomcat, at any rate, they remain Hindus, for a.s 
*|iey put it themselves, they don’t want to become 
oahilis.' , 

The tendency of Hindiiistn has l>een to absorb 
other religions, and many Hindus, are actually 
®«king if it IS not jmssible to practise their own 
I^ith— at any rale in certain of Us a«pec-t8— and 
^mbioc with it tho scn'icc of Christ. Be that as 
It may. Hinduism is very tolerant in its attitude 
tbwanl Clinslianity. and there is widespread 
reverence for the work, character, and person of 
Jesus Christ This is attributable. I think, largely 
to the inllucnce of Gandhi Cinema films iHu''* 
tfafing the life of Christ have drawn crowd^ 
andicDccs : and. largelv through the agents of the 
Ilriifsh and 1‘orcign Bible Society, topics of Hie 
Bible and of tlic New Testament are l>eing cm- 
culated m largo numbers. Occasionslly Hindu 
Papers publish long selections from the Kuriptures. 


A Franko German Entente ? 

The Litcrnry Digest provides the follow- 
ine ioformatioD . 

The profound change which has come over the 
attitudeof both France and Oerroaoy toward each 
other 13 attributed by some journals In the wise 
Statesmanship of either country, mjd perhipa even 
Snore to the League of Nations The growth of the 
l>eague in moral autboiity and in actual power ts 
Said to have made a real reconcilation pnasibie 
wween these two former enemies. According to 
•he Slanchester Oiinrdion, without the_L«igne 
France would never have felt secure, and Germany 
Vonid never have feit that Nvrongs could be redres- 
sed without war The League provided the only 
platform on whith thev could meet "without one 
hand on the sword-hilt” These thoughts are 
^uggevted to 77ie Gwordian by the famou-s "way- 
bide inn” meeting at Thmry between the French 
And German Foreign Mmisters, at which, we are 
•old. the discussions included plans for the early 
knd complete evacuation of the Rhineland, the 
retarn oi the Saar region to German sovereignty, 
^d of Its mines to German ownership, and the 
Withdrawal of Allied military control. 


The Awakening of Africa 
In the course of an article on the Breaking 
Dawn in Africa, Richard St. Barbe Baker 
says inthe Revtew of Reiieus : 

Judged from our point of view the Africans of 
whom I wnte present a very curious roiDglmg of 
qualihes both good aud bad. But unhappily, it 
must be admitted that, hitherto, contact with the 
white mao has too often tended moie to devel^ 
the weak points than to strengthen the good 
points of the native character Physically brave, 

a mentally fearful, these Africans are easy to 
but hard to drive, as they dread the unknown! 
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unless p’aced under the immedtate 

one whom they trust Self-indulgent 

by hshit, and by the nature of ‘heir suir^ndi^ 

they are liable to hanker after the 

rather than the higher things of civilisation. Moi^ 

through fear of tr.hal customs 'laes- “WT -ro 

prone to be anything but moral . ’^hen brought 

nnder the comparatively mild 

Western law. Physically ^ell-builr and p«^^ 

M. they-iu common with most tropical and Mmt 

tropicel races-have little stamina and 

oasdy to epidemics which we might ^s«“CT 

slight. Superstitious and credulons but e^;^ 

learn and quick to understand, they 

imbued with the wi>h to advance, though their 

instability of temperament often 

lose interest before the ,1* 

Tind imagmation as repaids things . » 

they are slow to^visiuli'-e the pre^l^litw^ o 
material chance, and reforms can c^ly w .. 
by ocular demonstrations, of .‘"VP^oved resold 
By nature Blovenly and 'die. they &an ®“ y 
made to improve their condition if the supe 
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effects of Bteadv and sy'tematisal lalK-ur are 

*’"t™iaS*?loraWe” andtasttal 

welfare we hare assumed responsibility, and 10 

whor« therefore owe a 1 the 

Sre“5-hfi*°w“ l£';'l‘„r‘Vo\ 'AfS is'^.'aleS 

SJ We Si it we will raonid the lulure ot her 
FoiiatorSil^o es and use their oao tnid.liOTS 
SS tetirfs^ ISd them onwards and urwarfs 
If we neglect onr opportunity they will noh 
iSdS. slSnber ag.m, tut the awalening may to 
KO^ neither for them nor for us 

cocksurencss 


MY BEST FRIEND 

By ROMAIS 
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i.fT„?r;rat7[“£T^Sn?o”: 

companion, of lighter but 

US tiding on a Ii,., storm up- 

roadside (lowers . go„js send deep 

roots and scatters. Only gre appear- 

rools ; most of them Seed 

aneo which probably such high 

in normal Me. ,',, 0 ' midst oI 

Spirits soar up like to o . .j |},p mins, 
the plain and seem jraf «>;<>' » " ,bc 
I rediscover such a soul pa childhood— 

dreams of my life ever jlsbakespearc. 

the grand old oak of Ln^w ^ 

^ot a simple tP^po.t which sweeps 

twig dried up and the mi^ ^ 

past the world, 

lyre, sonorous with stroll 

Ilis music doc- not \Vc lend our 

preoccupations of the j jn»m that 

car. we arc surpn-cd to listen n 
roaring sea, .*^thoucht!r which seem 

voices of our day. the pTe»ent 

?u^;m;!’nt/;r^.:%^-vrthat cypre-s onr 


mind ^ar and peace, the P”®';; 

duro of the siTteenth and 
centuries, the spirit of ambition and lit® f“s® 
of tho states, the exploitation of the noD'^t 
instincts of heroism and of sacrifice, by hidden 
iolercsts the sacnlegoos mixture of hat^ 
with the words of the Holy Book, the ^ P*^^* 
cirntion of the churches and pods in the 
massacio of peoples, the solemn treaties which 
arc but “scraps of paper", the character of 
nationhood, the armv in motiny-on many 
such topics Icollccled tho thoughts of Shakes- 
rearc which in case of their being pnhlishcd 
without his name, runthensk of upsetting the 
censors of onr liberal epoch, more easily 
provoked than those of tho reign of Eiiraboth. 
U is so tnie that Inspite of tho world g'*tting 
rinside down, everything seems to be the same 
and that if man had found new means of 
dbmination and killing, there seems not to 
bo any change of the soul. 

Bui the unique benefit of the study of 
Shakespeare is that we nay taste therein the 
raie virtues ivhich se^m to be unnece-sary to 
nsto-slav— the gift of universal gympathy, of 
profound humanity, which makes one live the 
life of others like one's own life. Certainly the 
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faith, the grandeur, the exaltation of life and of 
all its passions, nro not lacking in our age rrliich 
from this point of view resembles to Bomo 
extent the Italian or tho English Renaissance, 
although by way of difference or of advantage, 
we do not find in our age, any of those 
personalities, fathomless m good or in evil, 
who dominated the crowd. Today the 
grandeur is diffused so to speak — more 
collective than individiial ; and in tho ocean 
of mankind surging in a mass, a wave 
seldom rises above tho others But tho 

principal differenco is not there ; it is in the 
fact that this epic spectacle lacks a spectator. 
Not a single eye surveys the tempest as 
a whole Not a single heart embraces the 
agony, the terror and tho conflicting passions 
of those waves which buffet against one 
another, of these boats which smash one 
another, of those shipwrecks on which the 
oceanic abyss open to cover again ! Each 
remains walled up in one’s-self and with own 
one's own things That is why we feelin re- 
opening a volume of Shakespeare, a relief 
and a deliverance It seems as if in the 
midst of^a heavy night, in a closed room, 
the storm bursts open the window and makes 
tho breath of the Earth enter therein. 

What a great fraternal soul surcharged 
with all the }oys and the sorrows of tho 
universe' Not only does Shakespeare give 
himself up passionately to youth, to love, to the 
bnrning sweetness of spring lotoxicatioos, — 
Juliet and Miranda, Perdita and Imogen... 
Not only is he like the friends who efface 
themselves in the hours of sufferiDg. pro- 
fessing the opinion of the old Lord Lafea 
that “excessive grief is the enemy of those 
who live” (All’s Well, L i) But Shakes- 
peare remains moreover faithful and 
affectionate to them in order to share 
the burden of their errors, miseries and 
crimes Having wept over the death of 
Hesdemona, Shakespeare has tears also lor 
her murderer who is more pitiable Shakes- 
peare feels lotimate with tho must miserable 
and he never turns away from even the 
vilest of beings, they are humanlike us, they 
have oyes, the senses, the affections, the 
passions, like us, they bleed like us (Merchant 
of Venice HI I), they laugh and weep and 
die like us. And Frere Laurence says : 
“Amidst all those who are on this earth, 
there is none so vile as not to have something 
of the good ; there is none so good, as not 
..,^10 become bad if diverted from normal 
>ago'’ (“Romeo and Juliet. II, 3) 


Tho iDtelligoncs and the heart of Shakes- 
peare unite in the common desire of pene- 
trating tho human souls. His sense of justice 
completes itself with a sense of lore. In the 
Mfrckant of Venice, Shylock and Antonio 
discuss, by turn, tho reason of tho Christian 
merchant for, hating tho Jew. Each speaks 
sincerely, but each gives different reasons. 
That is how both of them see and make us 
SCO the same thing from diffeicnt angles. 
The creative spirit of Shakespeaie, works in 
this niaoner ; without effort he places himself 
in the heart of each personality, ho vests 
himself with his thought, his form and his 
petty universe ; thus Shakespeare rarely ex- 
amines his personalities from outside. .And 
if he chooses nevertheless, to lavish the 
wealth of his sympathy on some of his heroes, 
on the strongest or the fairest children of 
his dreams he is like a good father : in the 
hour of trial, the Jess loved children become- 
equally dear to him. The ambitious, hypo- 
critical WuUey, as soon as he is disgraced, 
assumed an antique grandeur; be discovered 
soddeolythe misery of his desires, and in that 
eclipse of bis glory, he felt that be was never 
so happy as at that period. (Henry VIII, iii, 2K 
Ills eyes opened spontaneously; the misfortune 
cures him and that hardened egoist consoles 
bi-iweepiog frieodand confides to him tbe last 
reflections on his proud life, tbe solemn words 
“Love the hearts that hate you.” Tho tyrant 
Leontes, on the collapse of his fortune which 
he himcetf had ruined by his criminal and 
terrific folly, becomes suddenly quite solemn 
even towards Paulino who castigates him 
with tho crnelest of truths. (Winters Tales 
III, 2) Death, which brings before the corpse 
of Bruhis and Cassius, Antony and Goriolauus 
their irrecoDcilable enemies, transfigures 
Cleopatra in her last hours, and lends some 
nobility even to the vile Edmond of King 
I>ar It IS marvellous to watch how, before 
misery and death, the large neart of the Poet, 
divesU itt-elf of all pride, rancour and egoistic 
passions, in order to eiiibiace in his immense 
compassion, all those who suffer — enemies 
rivals — no matter who it was — brothers m 
suffering. One of the most touching exam- 
ples of this humanity is tho noblo act of 
Romeo, who, having come to die after Juliet, 
and been provoked by his rival Pans to 
kill him, places Pans, in the tomb of Juliet 
by her side. “Give me thy hand. Oh thou 
whose name like mine, has been written on 
the sad book of Adversity ! ” 

And when Hamlet tortures his criminal 
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mother rrilh his craet rvoids, 
noshle to resist his heroes, leods to H.mie 
e compassioa rrh.ch tth Ja'ler to not 
refuse, and inspires that 

in the Ghost of the murdered Kin 5 "M 

comes forward to the aid of th ^ 

Qaeen, with words ot moving cha y • 
look, amazement on they mother 
between her and her fighting to 

in weakest bodies strongest worts, speat 
her—” (Hamlet III 41- . , . hridse 

This common compassion is . jjjg 

anus over the chasna “ 
individnal from the class 
brings together the hands servant 

the %oor, of the master 
■Shatespeare a’testins the mob. 

saVir'e o'f"po°p°aiar S„,‘’(Henr'^ 

totype of the snperman of feelioga of 
tho”heart of ShaVeaP«'; 5f'“„Ke often 
delicate tenderness *orthe jjb.iitv 
lends to them this eehne jent « se„ 

Amidst all the el^oqnent J ^ was 

personalities ol Re“= " S, "erpte »' 
single soul to meep over slate, a 

murdered Caesar? An , 

servant of „j who having 

message for 4®'®“^ assassinated. st0P» 

seen the hero . ‘“lan of his 

saffocated as it were in ‘ho^ „nd bursts into 

narration. .. ‘Oh • Caesa - --* dared to 

tears. (Julius Caesar jU U a 

defend Gloucester tortnred ^wd 

servant who drew his j^oold blind 

master ; and servanUhelpedJ 

man and dressed his the cowardly 

I1I.7). lUmletwaspretectcdfremjt^^^ 

hatred o! the king T ^ (Uamlct, 
common people '^Seat-sighted than 

IV, 3), This people. m»" lajiMol to tho 

the weat Henry \ I. rc- i,,, 

loyal Dote ol ^/o[ his assassination, 

disgrace, and at Dm “P ^ .ho palaco gates 
rose in rebellion >>rolo optn SnlTiilV. 

andcntorced cai’P ®nT The old Adam 

tllcnry Vo Companion in misery 

toinnutily bocamo Ibe 

«I bis yniing master Orlando, shonldcrt. longht 

earned tho old sertant <m ni ..ithont him. 
[ood lor him and Itfneed to »' . 

irwoiild be glad to '""sj'^er lie 

his lorn Itisl as ho bad , "JV' j ^,i ,0 

s.r«.M?A".o'bi.-.«‘. 


as a brother i and the siteelncss of his words 
drew tears from the Pr'V'n llnT we 
(Antony and Oleop 11,2). 
remember again tho mined Timon. 
betrayed by his friends wilh the 'tception 
only of Ins servants who, scattered bV, 
still remain with their master Timon? (Tirnon 
of Athens, IV, 2). But it was in hms Lear 
IHf IV) that the divine Mercy finds its 
profoQodest expression. The old tyrant, mad 
with pride and egotism. , to feel the 

SQfft*ting of others, at tho firet stroke of 
misfortnne In the tempest which ^es on 
the desert plain, he pities his own Jeol 
shivers, and gradnally he discovers the misery 
that is universal. 

“Poor naked wretches, whercsoo’r yon are. 

That hide the pelting of tins pitiless stoiro. 

How shall yoar houseless heaa* and unfM aides, 
“oor iTOpctl and windowed rnggedness. defend 

From seasons such as these ? 0, .1 ^ve ta^en 
Tm itilecare of this! Take physic, pomp; 
PYTMvsn ihrself to feel what wretches feel. 
Th^hou roiyst sbske the superflux to them. 
And show the heavens more jast. 

This human tenderness which flows like a 
river all along the works of Shakespeare, is 
probably the only thing which distinguishes 
mostol his works from the other dramatic croa* 
Hons of his age. This mercy is _ his special 
mark and almost a necessity with him; ho 
cannot do without it Kven in themes which 
allow little scope for mercy. Shakespeare must 
mako room for it In tho heart of tho severe 
Coriolannv. who marches through pride ^and 
blood, there flowers tho sweet Yirgilie, “the 
cracelol Silence.” And of the stoic Portia, 
tho daiiRhter of Cato. Shakespeare made a 
kind, weak, nervous woman, who attends, 
devoured with anguish, the result ol tho con- 
spiracy (Julius CiTicr II, 4). Shakespeare, 
like jiontaigne. was not the dupe of 
stoicism; for him it was but an armour 
hiding the real heart And what moving 
sweetness, when the armour is broken and 
love glows foilh, as in the famous reconcilia- 
tion scene of Brutus and Cassia#, which is 
the very jewel of the piece (Jnlins C.rsar IV. 
13). The heart iv bo full of tenderness th*l 


I 3 >. me neari iv bo inu o! tenderness toi‘ 
one feels »s it were tho shedding of tes»s- 
but dignity stands in the way and give* 
the re<tniiced emotion a supreme beaoV 
It is only by a nanative that Jjtic 
to know that kero effriendshir the 
Antonio, rich anJ happy In the 
v»otld. but pining with a mystenV®' 

He seems to lire only by »■'* 
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faitli. the Krandpur.tlio exaltation of lifo anJ of 
all its jmshion«i.aronotlackinj' in our 8j;o wlifch 
from tliis I'oint of view resembles to some 
extent Ibo Italian or tlio Kn^li-fi JlfnaStsaoctf, 
.sltliongli by way of dilTercnco or of advantage, 
wo do not find in our af?;. any of linno 
I'crsonalities, fathomless in Rood or In evil, 
who dominated tho crowd. To-day the 
Krandeur Is dilTiised fio to njH'ak'-moro 
collective than individual ; and in the ocean 
of mankind RiirKing in a tna's, n ware 
seldom rises above the others liut the 
princijul dilT-rencn is not there ; it it In tho 
fact that this c|iic spectacle lacks a apectator. 
Not a sinRlo eye surveys tho tempest ns 
n whole Not n sinijlo hc.iTl embraces tho 
oRony, tho terror and tho conflictlnc passions 
of those 'vaves which buffet oRainst one 
another, of those boats which smash one 
another, of those RhipwreeVs on which the 
oceanic nhyss open to cover njrain ‘ Kach 
remains waited up m oneVscIt and with own 
ono'H own Ihincs Tliat is why wo feetin re- 
openinR a volume of Shakespeare, a relief 
and a deliverance It Rcems ns if in the 
roidbt of^a heavy nigiit, in a closed room, 
tho stnrm biirbti open the window and males 
the breath of the Karth enter tlicrcin. 

What a great fraternal soul fiurchargod 
with all tho joys and tho sorrows of the 
universe' Not only does Shakespeare give 
himsplf up passionately to youth. to love.to the 
burning sweetness of spring intoxicatioos. — 
Juliet and Miranda, I’crdita and Imogen .. 
Nut only is ho like tho friends who elTace 
themselves in tho hours of sulforiDg, pro- 
fessing the opinion of tho old Lord Lafeo 
that “excessive grief is the enemy of those 
who live.” (All's Well. I i). Hut SbaVes- 
peare remains moreover faithful and 
afTectionato to them in order to share 
the burden of their errors, miseiies and 
crimes. Having wept over the death of 
Desdemona, Shakespeare has tears also (or 
her murderer who is more pitiable. Shakes- 
peare feels intimate with tho most nnserable 
and he never turns away from even the 
vilest of beings; they are human like os, they 
ba>e eyes, the senses, the affections the 
pa&sioDS, like us, they bleed like ns iMercbant 
of Venice HI I), they laugh and weep and 
die like us. And Frere Laurence says ; 
“Amidst all those who are on this earth, 
there is none so vile as not to have something 
of the good ; there is none so good, as not 
to become bad if diverted from normal 
^age” ("Romeo and Juliet II, 3) 


Tho Inlelligcnco and the heart of bbaVes- 
|>ear«» iiiiite in the common desiro of jwne- 
trating tho human touli. Mis of justice 

MmpM/'i If»/-Jf wjfh a fense of loro. Jn lie 
M'rfhant of Veniet, Hliylock and Antonio 
4l^cu••s, by turn, (he reason of tho Christian 
merchant for, hating tho Jew, Lach speaks 
sincerely, but each gives ditTerent reasons. 
That is how both of them ft'-o and make us 
Keo tho Ramo thing from diffcicnt angles 
Tho creitivo hpirit «i( Sliskcspcare, works I'n 
this manner ; without effort ho places himself 
in tho heart of Mch perkonaliiy, lie vests 
himself with his thought, his form and his 
potty universe ; thus Shakespeare rarely ex- 
amines his peraonslitics from ouUido. And 
if he chuo«es nevertheless, to lavish the 
wealth of his sympathy on somo of his heroes. 
On Ihe strongest or the fairest children of 
his dreams, ho is like a good father : in tho 
hour of trial, tho le->s loved children boeorac 
0 <)iially dear to him. The ambitious, hypo» 
oriticaf U'ofvoy, as soon as ho is di.gracod. 
Assumed an antique grandeur; ho discovered 
Suddenly tho mi-cry of his desires, and id tJiat 
eclipse of his glory, he fvlt that lie was never 
Ao happy as at tliat period (Henry VHI, iii, SI 
Ifis eyes opened Rpontanenusly ; the misfortuoo 
Cures him and that hardened egoist consoles 
hi« weeping friend and confides to him the last 
1-eflectioos onhis proud life, the solemn words 
‘‘I.«*vo the hearts that bate you.” Iho tyrant 
l>ontos, on tho collapso of his fortune which 
ho himself had ruined by his criminal and 
terrific folly, becomes suddenly quite solemn 
even towards Paulino who castigates him 
with tho cruelest of truths. (Winters Tales 
IIL 2) Death, which brings before the corpse 
of Brotus and Cassius, Antony and Coriolauus 
their irreconcilable enemies, transfigures 
CIe<>patra in her last bonn. and lends some 
nobility even to tho vile Edmond of King 
l>ar. It is marvellous to watch how, before 
misery and death, the large neart of the Foet» 
divests itself of all pride, rancour and egoistic 
passions in order to embiace in his immense 
compassion, all those who suffer — enemies 
rivals — no matter who it was — brothersi in 
kuffenng One of the most tonching exam- 
ples of this humanity -is the noble act of 
Romeo, who, having come to die after Juliet, 
And been provoked by his rival Pans to 
kill him, places Pans, in the tomb of Juliet 
by her side. “Give mo thy hand. Oh Ihoo 
Whose name like mine, has been written on 
tho sad book of Adversity ! ’’ 

And when Hamlet tortures his criminal 
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faith, the grandeur, the exaltation of life and of 
all its passions, are not lacking in our age rvhieh 
from this point of view resembles to some 
extent the Italian or the English Renaissance, 
although by way of difference or of advantage, 
we do not find in our age, any of those 
personalities, fathomless in good or in evil, 
who dominated the crowd. To-day the 
grandeur is diffused so to speak — more 
collective than individual , and in the ocean 
of mankind surging in a mass, a wave 
Seldom rises above the others But the 

priocipal difference is not there ; it is in the 
fact that this epic spectacle lacks a spectator. 
Not a single eye surveys the tempest as 
a whole. Not a single heart embraces the 
agony, the terror and the conflicting passions 
of those waves which buffet against one 
another, of those boats wbich smash one 
another, of those shipwrecks on which the 
oceanic abyss open to cover again ' Each 
reinaiQS walled up in ooeVself and with own 
one's own things That is why we feelin re* 
opening a volume of Shakespeare, a relief 
and a deliverance It seems as if in the 
midst of^a heavy night, in a closed room, 
the storm bursts open the window and makes 
the breath of the Earth enter therein. 

What a gre-al fraternal soul surcharged 
with all the joys and the sorrows of the 
universe' Not only does Shakespeare give 
himself up passionately to youth, tolove, to the 
burning sweetness of spring intoxications, — 
Juliet and Miranda, Ferdita and Itnogeo . 
Nut only is he like the friends who efface 
themselves in the hours of suffenog, pro- 
fc«siDg the opinion of the old Lord Lafen 
that "excessive grief is the enemy of those 
who live ” (All’s Well, I. O- But Shakes- 
peare remains moreover faithful and 
affectionate to them in order to sharo 
the burden of their errors, miseries and 
crimes Having wept over the death of 
Desdemona, Shakespeare has tears also for 
her murderer who is more pitiable Shakes- 
peare feels iDtimate with the most mi<:erable 
and he never turns away from even the 
vilest of beings, they are bnman like us, they 
baiie eyes, the senses, the affvctions, the 
passions. like ns, they bleed like us (Merchant 
of V’enice Ilf 1), they laugh and weep and 
die like us. And Frere Laurence says : 
"Amidst all those who are on this earth, 
there is none so vile as not to have something 
of the good ; there is none so good, as not 
^to become bad if diverted from normal 
v-age” ("Romeo and JotieL II. 3) 


The intelligence and the heart of Shakes- 
peare unite in the common desire of pene- 
trating the human souls. His sense of j’ustice 
completes itself with a sense of love. In the 
Merchant of Venice, Shylock and Antonio 
diseass, by tarn, the reason of the Christian 
merchant for, hating the Jew, Each speaks 
sincerely, but each gives different reasons. 
That is how both of them see and make ns 
see the same thing from diffeient angles. 
The creative spirit of Shatespeaie, works in 
this manner ; without effort he places himself 
in the heart of each personality, ho vests 
himself with his thonght, his form and his- 
petty universe ; thus Shakespeare rarely ex- 
amines bis personalities from outside. And 
if he chooses nevertheless, to lavish the 
wealth of his sympathy on some of his heroes, 
on the strongest or the fairest children of 
his dreams, he is like a good father : in the 
hour of trial, tbe less loved children become- 
eriiially dear to him. Tbe ambitious, hypo- 
critical WoUey. as soon as he is disgraced, 
assumed an antique grandeur; he discovered 
suddenly the misery ufbis desires, and id that 
eclipse of bis glory, he felt that be was never 
so happy as at that period (Henry VIlI, iii, 2). 
His eyesopened spontaneously ; the misfortune 
cores him and that hardened egoist consoles 
bln weeping friend and confldes to him tbe last 
reflections on his proud life, the solemn words 
“liov© the hearts that hato you.” The tyrant 
Leontes. on the collapse of his fortune which 
he htmvelf bad ruined by his criminal and 
terrific folly, becomes suddenly quite solemn 
even towards Pauline who castigates him 
wilb tho cruelest of truths. (Winters Tales 
IIL 2) Death, which brings before the corpse 
of Brutus and Cassius, Antony and Coriolaiius 
their irreconcilable enemies, transfigures 
Cleopatra in her last hours, and lends some 
Dobitity even to the vile Edmond of King 
L®ar It IS marvellous to watch how, before 
misery and death, the large neart of the Poet, 
diveste itself of all pride, rancour and egoistic 
passions, in order to .eiiibiace in his imineose 
compassion, all those who suffer — enemies 
rivals — DO matter who it was — brothers in 
snCering. One of tho most touching exam- 
ples of this humanity is the noble act of 
Romeo^ who, having come to die after Juliet, 
and been provoked by his rival Pans to 
kill him, places Pans, in the tomb of Juliet 
by her side. "Give me thy hand. Oh thou 
whose name like mine, has been written on 
the sad book o! Adversity 1” 

And when Hamlet tortures bis criminal 
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mother with his cruel words SJiakespwre, 
unable to resist his heroes, lends to Hamlet 
a compassion which the latter 
refuse, and inspires that Reeling 

in the Ghost of the 

comes forward to the aid of t •■Rut 

Qaeen, with words of moving char y . 

look, amazement on they mother SI , 

between her EDd her flsM'es 

in weakest bodies strongest works, spear lo 

her — ” (Hamlet III 4). _ « hrid«*o 

This common compassion IS * .g 

Dung over the chasm that separate. Jhe 
individual from the class. Au- rifh and 
briess together the hands 

the poor, of the master and the scr ^ 
Shalespeare classes himsetl mob 

with the nristoorats dele ting the moo 
No satire of popular ... ([feorr 

cutting than the a pro* 

Tl, 2nd Part, IV) and 'S 

tolypn of the superman of Mem.eae 
the heart of he Stcn 

delicate tenderness for the ..JJibihtr 

lends to them this "„I ^.t 

Amidst all the eloquent , „to was 

personalities of Rome in the Capitol 
single soul to weep over the corp 
murdered Caesar? Au uu , 

servant of Octavio.. . having 

message for Antony “”^ 55 ,„jtod, slops 

seen the hero *5sa 
snffocated as it were »n ‘ „ _j.4 bnrsts into 

nsrration... “Oh'.Caesar! ... ^ 

tears. (Julius Caesar mi) a 


,B a brother; and the sweotnBS of his words 
drew tears from the ov's,"' 

(Antony and Cleop. IV, .1. Must 
remember again the ruined Timon 

betrayed by his friends with the 
only of his servants who, scatlcred by 
still remain with their master Tiraon . (Tiraou 
of Athens, IV, 2). But it was in king I/mr 
(Iff IV) th.al the dirino Mercy bods its 
profonndest erpression The old iT'ant, mad 
with pride and egotism, begins to f«I the 
sufToring of others, at tho firet stroke of 
misfortuoe In the tempest which on 

the desert plain, he pities his own tool wto 
shirers. and gradually he discorers the misery 
that is universal : 

-Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’r you are. 

That Me the peltins of tbs jililwt 
How shall your hoavcless 

Tear looped and windowed ntreodness. deftnd ^ 

Ftom Bca.«)DS such M the^? O..I 

Too little care of this ! Take Physic.jw'np . 
Expose thyself to feel what ^'wtehes feel. 

That thou rniyst shtke tho superflus to liiera. 
And show the heavens more just. 

This human tenderness which flows like a 
river all along tho works of Shakespeare^ is 
probably the only thing which dl^tlngul•.he9 
moslof his works from the other dramalic crea- 
tlons of his age. This mercy is hi* special 

mark and almost a necessity with him; he 
cannot do without it Even in themes which 
allow little scope for mercy. Shakespeare rnn^ 
make room for it. In tho heart of tho severe 
Cofiolanus. who marches throngh pride wd 
blood, there flowers the sweet \ trgilie. the 
cracefol Silence.” And of the stoic I ortia. 
the daughter ot Cato. Shatepeare made a 
kind weak, nervoos woman, who attends, 
devoured with anguish, the result of the con- 
apiraoy (dnlius C,eier It. 4). Shakespeare, 
hko Montaigne, was not the dope of 
stoicism; for him it was bnt an armour 
hiding the real heart And what moving 
sweetness, when the arroonr is broken and 
love glows forth, as in the famons reconcilia* 
Hon scene of Bmtns and Cassju", which is 
the very iowcl of the piece fJnlius C.T-.ar I\. 
13 ) The h»art is so full of tcndem4*<s tbit 
one feels as It were the shedding of tears; 
bnt dignity sbnds in the way and gives to 
the rentrained emotion a supreme beauty. 

It is only by a narrative that we come 
to know that hero offriend'hip. th" enigmatic 
Antonio, nch and happy in the eyes of the 


tears. (Julias Caesar in Regan 

•defend Gloucester Mortared J Ijjs 
servant who drew bis ®7°hptnod the old blind 

master ; and other servanU helped 

man and dressed his the cowardly 

III, 7). Ilamlet^aspruterfed rora W' 

hatred of the king by the i (Uamlct. 
common people whoso idol .lebtcd th.sa 

IV, 3). This proplr. 'i'VSul to the 

tlie weak Henry \ I. remain 
loyal Duke of Humphreys ^^ssawnatioD. 
disgrace, and at the news of 
rose in rebellion, broke ope Soffolfc- 

andeoforiM exile upon t e m o)d Adam 

tllrnry VI 2.d i„ raisrry 

■volunUnlT became the p 
of his young master shouldcrssooght 

earned the old without him. 

food for him and refused t 

He would be glad to serje ^ The Antonio, nen ann narpy in wie eyes oi me 

his tnrn inst as he had dec><tve world, but pining with a mystenous saJacss. 

proconsul Antony, on the eve ci i>* He seems to live only by his lore for hi« 

combat, called and spoke to 
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friend and gives up tbo secret of liis loving 
and fiiifTfriiig heart in tho sccno of adieu 
where with eyes full of tears, turning his 
face, ho gives his hand from behind to 
13aS'<anio and accords him a silent embrace 
There is n more poignant silonco when tho 
little Marraellius— a little Dombey more 
tragic— who docs not eat or sleep but waste' 
away and dies at tho shame of her mother. 
(Wintor’e Tales If, 3, III, 2) 

Even beyond mankind this mercy extends 
to Nature herself. The exiled Duke in 
.ds Veit IrtAc ll (11. 1) listens to the voices 
of the trees, reads "book in mnniog 
brooks and sermons in stones" and the 
melancholic Jacques weeps over the snlTering 
of tho wounded stag. 

Thna the genius of the Poet forges tho 
links of the chain which connects the whole 
living world. And there is nothing in an? one 
of them which do not spread through all 
others as well ; for we exist in common and 
it 18 ourselves that wo rediscover here in 
every page of this tragicomedy of the 
Universe. 

But while we play our part la all scenes of 
]oy and sorrow, while we help each soul 


to bear its cro«s. we aro helped in return to 
to bear ours. Edgar says (King Lear Iff, C.) 
"When wc our betters seo bearing our woes, 
Wo scarcely think our miseries our ioes, 

Who alooo suffers suffers most in the mind. 
Leaving free things and happy shows behind. 
Hot tlicn the mind much sufferanco doth 
overskip. 

When grief hath mates andbearingfellowship” 

All rancours fade away, Tho sights of 
injustico do not excite tho dosiro for repar* 
ing it by a similar iojustice. And the last 
word, the song wliich soars above tho ultimate 
accofds of that Symphony is that with which 
the Inminous spirit of the air, Ariel inspires 
ifl Pfospero : 

‘The rarer action is in virtue than in 
vengeance" 

Le pardon cst au dessns de la vengeance.* 
Tiu-vslateu by Kaunas Nao 

• This M the Ia‘t of the articles of 3fpo. Ro'oain 
Roliana on Shakespeare which 1 have the privileite 
to translate (\ ide 51odero lUview : Nov, Dea, 1025; 
Jaa?. 1926) I hope to prescet to the r^er* of the 
Modem Renew in its January number, the mom- 
entous correspondence that passed between Leo 
Tolstoy and Romaia Kolland nearly forty years 
ago K N 
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India and the League of Nations 

The total expenditure sanctioned for the 
League of Nations for the year 1926 amounts 
to 22930633 Swiss francs or £‘)n225 ap- 
pToxirnately, the British pound sterling being 
equivalent to 25 Swiss francs approximately 
This amount is divided into 937 units, ont of 
which Great Britain pays 105 units or about 
one-ninth of the whole, and India 56 units 
or aboot one-seventeenth of the whole. Thus 
India pays more than half as much as Great 
Britain. Considering Britain’s preponderating 
inflaence in the League organisation and tho 
total absence of Indian inilueoco. the ab- 
solutely unjustifiable character of this enor- 
mous levy on India is quite plain. 

It has been argued that as India is a 
large country and has an enormous popula- 


tion. she ought to pay what she does. But 
other countries pay, not in proportion to 
their area and population, but In proportion 
to their power and influence in the Leagne 
aod other advantages. But even if area 
and population were considered as the 
grounds for the enormous levy on India, 
China, for example, which is a larger and a 
more populous country than India, ought to 
pay more than India. Moreover, China is an 
independent country, which India is not, and 
China has a seat in the League Council 
which India has not Yet China pays 46 
units, against India’s oC ; and China is in 
arrears, India is not 

The table which wo are going to 
append shows the units fixed to be paid 
by different countries for the years 1926. 
1927 and 192S. But as Spain and Brazil have 
left the League and Germany has entered it 
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Vayments for 1927 and subseQUcnt years 
vrould perhaps be slightly diflerent. 

Oar table, which is compiled from we 
Leagae Budget for 1926. also shows the 
comber of appointments held by 
different nationalities. It will be dear f 
it that Indians hold very few posts, and those 
they hold are not important 

Now for the tabular statement Ue hm 
aine states have been mentioned in ine 
cf the units they pay. 

States Umls Paid Number^. 


Units Paid 


Nnniber of 
Posts held. 


Great Britain 105 

Prance 79 

Italy 60 

Japan GO 

India 56 

China 46 

Spain 40 

Canada 35 

Poland 31 

South Africa 

ilbania I 

Argentine 29 

Australia 2* 

Austria | 

Belgium I 7 

Bolivia 4 

Brazil 29 

Bulgaria 

Chill 14 

Colombia ® 

Co«ta-Rica 1 

Cuba 0 

Genmait 1“ 

Dominican Republic I 
Esthonia “ 

Ethiopia 

Pinland I? 

Oreece ‘ 

Cnatemala 1 

^iti 1 

Honduras 1 

Hungary ^ o 

Ireland (FreeState) 16 

Lettonie 3 

Liberia 1 

"Lithuania 4 

Luvembourg 1 

^Hicaragua 1 

Noinay 9 

New Zealand 10 

Panama 1 

Paraguay 1 

^Netherlands 


221 

ISO 

34 

6 

3 

2 

10 

8 

12 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

11 

18 

Nil 


Nil 

1 
8 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 
1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

13 

4 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

6 

1 

5 

9 

210 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 


Peru ^ 

Persia “ 

Portugal ^0 

Bonmania * 

Salvador 1 

Serbia, Croatia etc. 20 

Siam ,1 

Sweden 4° 

Czecho-Slovatia 29 

Switzerland 17 

Uruguay 7 

Venezuela p 

America 

Turkey ^.‘1 

Armenia 

Germany >»1 

RosMa 1 

Without Nationality ^ 

"^^^Xhe British hold not only the largest 
Domber of posts, but some of the post im- 
Dortaot (perhaps most of the most importanO 
heldV them. In the number of posts 

held, the Swiss no donbt come next. But 
most of the posts held by them are unim- 
portant. like those of porters. “«sengers, etc. 
Ihe French hold, next to the British, most 
of the posts which are important Then 
comes a sudden drop to 31 posts 
the Italians though Japan 
Italy, the Japanese hold only 6 POsU. No 
Asiatic nation bolds any number of posts in 

U Tot mSly^or principally the salaries 
obtained that matter. The influence and 
esperience gained must also and mainly be 
taken into consideration. 

Some persons belonging to some countnes 
which are not members of the Leagae have 

obtaio^^^ be correctly said that the British 
boss the League with the cooperation of the 
French. But whoever may be the boss. 
India’s task is only to pay. Her people 
cannot even indirectly choose their delega’^es. 

Colombo. Nov. 24, 1926. R. C. 


Nil 

7 


23 


Composition of the League Council 
The Council of the League of Nations 
is a sort of cabinet or working committee 
of the League It is at present composed of 
fourteen members Great Britain, France, 
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Japan, Italy and Germany are Permanent 
members. The following states hare been 
elected non-Permanent members of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations this year. 

For three years ; Poland, Chile, Konmania. 

For two years Colombia. Holland, China. 

For one year Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Salvador. 

It will be noticed that according to 
continents, Asia, which is ^he largest and 
most popnlons, has only two members and 
South America, which baa relatively a small 
popolation only, has three members Of 
course that Europe would have the largest 
number of members — permanent and non- 
permanent, was a foregone conclusion. 

Colombia, Chile and Salvador are very 
small States. The last is only 190 miles 
long and 50 wide Its population is about 
one million — less than that of Bombay or 
Calcntta. It was at ooe time a heavy debtor 
to the League Payments havu been made 
by her or bv some other nation for her. and 
DOW her arrears amount to about £2000 
The population of Chile is 3,754,723, and of 
Colombia 6,8^5.077. 

That three out of 14 members of the 
Council should be comparatively insignificant 
States in South and Central America may 
sot be purely accidental The larger 
the Dumber of such unioflueotiat and 
weak Donpermaoent memberjt, the more 
fiecnre and unchallenged and larger would 
be the influence of the permanent and 
comparatively powerful non-perraonent mem- 
bers I here would, therefore, be a natural 
tendency among the delegates of permanent 
and such non-permanent stales to the League 
As'erohly to vote for comparatively weak 
and insignificant states at elections to the 
League Conncil. 

Madras. Nov. 27. I92fl R. C 


Maratba History 

Since the publication of T. K. Ksjwado’a 
first volume of Maratha historical letters in 
1898, a complete revolution has taken place 
in our knowledge. An immense mass of 
contemporary letters. Statepapers, and legal 
documents has seen the light, some of which 
go back to the earliest period of the Maratha 
State, and even beyond it, to the sixteenth 
century. This is the achievement of a _ largo 
band of poor but devoted scholars of tireless 
industry and unquenchable thirst for knowledge. 


The Peshwas' records, as taken over by the- 
British in 181H, together with the huge mass- 
of papers of alt descriptions and every 
variety of use and uselessness drawn within 
their net by the Inam Commission, and pre- 
served in tOe Land .Alienation Office, Puna. — 
have been subjected to examination (rather 
scratching the surface) and publication in 
brief extracts which are too meagre consi- 
dering the volume of these materia 8. 

This enormous wealth of raw materials, 
covering over 60.000 printed pages, is m 
Marathi, and therefore, a sealed book to those 
students of history who do not know that 
tongue. Nor has any writer, even in 
Marathi, taken a broad and comprehensive' 
survey of these materials and reconstructed 
the history of his nation on the basis of these 
sources, which were unknown to Grant 
Duft There is here a great danger of oor 
not being able to see the wood for the trees. 
The reader is lo danger of being buried 
under this overwhelming quantity ot unsorted, 
onindexed di«persed details, and the research 
scholar «s apt to become a narrow specialist, 
blind to all other periods, places and aspects 
of life except the «olitary one with which he 
is coocemed, and therefore, failing to pro- 
duce a geooiDe and life hie history of the- 
people 

The greatest need to-day is that of » 
historian who would synthetize all these 
materiaK construct his own chart through 
this “Saragossa Sea” of old papers, and give 
the reader the net ultimate general result of 
all these materials as focii'seJ in one mind. 

Mr Oovind Sakharam Saidesai, B. A, well- 
known to our readers, has been engaged for 
years non in rewriting the history of the 
Marathas by etudving, classifying, correcting 
and fusing together all these newly dis- 
covered raw materials. — and also giving a 
new grouping of the old facts m the light of 
the new knowledge With tioflagging perse- 
verance hehas published volume after volume 
of his Jfataf/it liitjasnl, patiently covering 
the entire period from the first dawn of the 
Maratha State in the 17th century to the 
year 1773 Rut ho has written in his mother- 
longue The wider circle of readers outside 
Maharashtra require a presentation of the 
English It would, however, cost 
mneh time and money to bring out an 
English rendering of the five (soon to be six) 
volumes of his Riyasal. 

In the meantime it is a matter of sincere 
congratulation that, at the invitation of the 



Patna UniveTSitr — (no proph**t is honoured 
in hi« own land!)— he has delivered a coorse 
of lectures in English giving a lucid and 
^nncise account, a bird’s eveview, of 
Maratha history from the rise of the nation 
into a political unit to its absorption >*> the 
■common Indian ompire of our dav. Tins 
booh, entitled The Main Currenia of Maratha 
Shtnry, has been just printed and supplies 
English rt'sders with an orderly presentation 
of the e«.<ieHCC of this lecently quarried in- 
formation and an idea of the new orienta ion 
that Maratha history must take m the light 
of the new facts It is anvthing but a school 
text; it is no dry catalogue of names and 
dates— hut thrnnghnut a survey of the 
philosophy of Maratha history.— the br..ad 
movements of the nation’s fortunes under 
the impact of external and internal forces at 
different periods. , , . ... 

The author’s survey wisely starts with 
the root principle, the common ideal 
iMnhnrnshtra (fhnrma) of the great makere 
of Maratha history-the saints and kmg^ 
ministers and diplomats which found 
bodily birth in their actual achievements 
■Next the nature, method and effect of the 
researches of Ruj^vade aud Jadunath Sarkar. 
Share and Parasnis and Sard-sai hmivelf 
are analysed Then follow reviews of the 
respective policy and <1*. 

restored Shahu (1707-1749), the 
Peshwas and Mshadjl Scindia. and a very 
critical and Lises 

■Statesmanship of Nana Fadnls and the cause 
of the downfall of the JIaratha State. 


Politics in Bengal 

In Bengal we have just P**®'*®^ j^e 

period of great political f a 

surface of things have eeen signs of a 
great political awakening, which. 
ly is probably odIt ^„se 

gendered by reason and true P®'‘f*ca ^ 

The occasion for all the excitement w» the 

election of popular representabves to he 

Council and the Assembly. , The election 
campaign was carried on ,i,_ 

Responsivist and the Swarajya par i , 
vigour they displayed through ^^nti- 

was admirable It was aehon not ™ 
mental outbur-t and it proved Beuga 
to act coucertedly and with pe 
even for a cause which was not i --me 
The Reforms are a sort of parlour game 
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which the British have instituted in India 
to keep the dissati-fied element occupied and 
to get a suitable excuse for keeping India 
longer under their domination than would 
otherwise be p>ssible. It is no doubt true 
that some eminent Indians have thought it 
advisable to “wiirk” the Reforms ; but they 
have done this i,D the hope that it will at least 
teach os to role onr«plves constitutionally if and 
when we got some ten/ freedom from our masters. 
As things stand now, there was no occasion 
to display any great ardour in connection with 
the elections ; for, after all, the Keforms are 
fairly innocuous in so far national progress 
or independence is concerned It would 
have been really for the good of the nation 
if the money and energy spent in securing 
votes could be spared for the solution of 
some of the vital problem of Bengal's national 
existence and progiess. However, such re- 
trospection will lead us nowhere. 

Wnile the elections lasted, we got ample 
opportunity for studying the methods adopted 
for securing votes by the venous candidates 
and their supporters. The first thing that 
struck 000 was the amazing amount of 
publicity work in which the contestants in- 
dulgi'd Even worthless goods could be 
sold by good advertisement. lu the case of 
some ( roost ? ) of the candidates the truth 
of this could be reali'-ed very well indeed. 
As a matter of fact the general rule was (with 
exccplioos) to keep truth to one corner for 
future reference and to go ou with as many 
and as black lies as sufficed to secure one 
the necessary majority of votes. This 
was the darkest side of the election 
campaign of most of the candidates. 

We have noted pieviou^ly in our columns 
the tragic fart of the introduction in our 
politic!, of Western duplicity and “diplomacy’’ 
and have reiterated the danger of 
following a path which has led Europe to the 
brink of moral and pconomio annihilation. 
The path of so-called “expediency” and the 
principle of the end justifying the means 
are not for those who want permanent peace 
and happiness. It leads one first of all to 
compromise with untruth and vice, which 
taints ones whole life with impurity and 
morbid sophistication. Instead of the end 
instifviog the means, the adoption of vicious 
means soon binds us to the existence of the 
end and nabituates us to thrive gloatingly 
in the filth of base craftiness. If the fire of 
centuries of suffering and slavery could not 
make us immune to the lure of undeserved 
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Japan, Italy and Germany are Perroanput 
members. The following states hare been 
elected non-Permanent members of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations this year. 

For three years : Poland, Chile, Ronraania. 

For two years Colombia. Holland, China. 

For one year Belgium, Czechoslotakla, 
Salrador. 

It will be noticed that according to 
continents. Asia, which is ^the largest and 
most populous, has only two members, and 
South America, which has relatively a small 
popnlatlon only, has three members Of 
course that Europe would have the largest 
number of members — perinaneut and non- 
permanent, was a foregone conclusion. 

Colombia, Chile and Salvador are very 
small States. The last is only 190 miles 
long and 50 wide. Its population ts about 
one million — less than that of Bombay or 
Calcutta. It was at one time a heavy debtor 
to the League. Payments have been made 
by her or bv some ocher oatioo for her. and 
sow her arrears amount to about £2000 
The population of Chile is 3, 751, 723, and of 
Colombia 5,815.077. 

That three out of 14 members of the 
Council should be comparatively insignificant 
States in South and Central America may 
not be purely accidental Tlie larger 
the number of such uninQuential and 
weak nonpermanent members, the more 
secure and unchallenged and larger would 
be the influeuce of the permanent and 
comparatively powerful non-poriiionent mem- 
bers Ihere would, therefore, be a natural 
tendency among the delegates of permanent 
and such non-permanent states to the League 
Assembly to vote for comparatively weak 
and insigniOcant states at elections to the 
League Council. 

JIadras. Nov 27, 1920 R. C 


Maratha History 

Sineo the publication of V. K. Rsjwado's 
first Tolumo of 5Iaratha historical letters m 
1598, a complete revolution has taken place 
in our knowledge. An immense mass of 
contemporary letters. Statepapera, and legal 
documents has seen the light, some of which 
go back to the earliest period of the Maratha 
State, and even beyond it, to the sixteenth 
century. This is tlie achievement of a _ Jan^ 
band of poor but devoted scholais of tireless 
industry and unquenchable thirst for knowledge. 


The Peshwas’ records, as taken over by the- 
British in 181K, together with the huge mass 
of papers of all descriptions and every 
variety of use and uselessness drawn within 
their net by the Inam Commission, and pre- 
served in tne Land Alienatiou Office, Puna, — 
have been subjected to examination (rather 
scratching the surface) and publication in 
brief extracts which are too meagre consi- 
dering the volume of these materia s. 

This enormous wealth of raw materials, 
covering over 60.000 printed pages, is in 
Marathi, and therefore, a sealed book to those 
stadents of history who do not know that 
tongue Nor has any writer, even in 
Marathi, taken a broad and comprehensive 
survey of these materials and reconstructed 
the history of bis nation on the basis of these 
sources, which were unknown to Grant 
Diitt There Is here a great danger of our 
not being able to see the wood for the trees. 
The reader is in danger of being buried 
under this overwhelming quantitv otunsoited, 
unindexed dispersed details, and the re'>earch 
scholar is apt to become a narrow specialist, 
blind to all other periods, places and aspects 
of life excent the solitary one with which he- 
is coocerned. and tlierpTore, failing to pro- 
duce a genuine and lifelike history of the 
people 

The greatest need to-day is that of » 
historian who would syothetize all these 
materiaK construct his own chart through 
this “Siragossa Sea" of old papers, and give 
the re.ider the net ultimate Qencral result of 
all lh(«!e materials as focU'seJ m one mind. 
Mr Oovind Sakharam Saide>ai, B. A, well- 
known to our readers, has been engnged for 
vear^ now in rewriting the history of the 
Marathaa by sfudving, classifying, correcting 
and foMng togeltior alt theso newly dis- 
covered raw materials. — and also giving e 
new grouping of the old facts in tlio light of 
Ihe wrr Inoirledffe uadag^ng perse- 

verance he has published volume after volume 
of his Marathi Uxynsat, patiently covering 
the entire period from the first dawn of the 
Maratha State in the 17th century to the 
year 177i But ho has written in his mother- 
tongue The wider circle of readers outside 
Maharashtra require a presentation of the 
result in English It would, liowover, cost 
murh time and money to bring out an 
English rendering of the five (soon to bo six) 
volumes of his liiijasaf 

In the meantime, it is a matter of sincere 
congratulation that, at the invitation of the 
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Patna Universitr — (no prophnt is bonoored 
in his own tand!)— he ha*? delivered a coarse 
of lectures in English giving a lucid and 
-concise account, a bird’s eveview,-— of 
Maratha history from the rise of the nation 
into a political unit to its absorption iu the 
common Indian emnire of onr day. This 
bnnt, entitled The Main Currents of Maratha 
Shtnry, has been just printed and supplies 
English readers with an orderly presentation 
of the essence of this lecently quarried in- 
formation and an idea of the new orientation 
that Maratha history must tate iu the light 
of the new facts. It is anything but a scho.>l 
text; it is no dry catalogue of names and 
dates,— hnt throughout a survey of the 
Tihiiosophy of Maratha history, the bn^ad 
movements of the nation’s fortunes under 
the impact of external and internal forces at 
different periods. . . 

The author’s survey wisely starts with 
the root principle, the coramoo ideal 
'(MhAnr/isf/fm dhnrma) of the great makers 
of Maratha history- the saints and kmgs. 
ministers and diplomats, which fonnd a 
bodily birth in their actual achievements. 
■Next the nature, method and effect of the 
researches of Riijwade and Jadunath Sarbar, 
Khare and Parasnis, and Sardesai ^•™***J. 
Ave analysed. Then follow reviews of the 
respective policy and work of Shivaji, the 
restored Shahu (1707-1749). the great 
Peshwas and Mahadji Sciodia, and a 
critical and dispassionate estimalo of the 
fitatesraanship of Nana Fadnia and the causes 
<5f the downfall of the Maratha State. 


Politics in Bengal 

In Bengal we have jus-t passed through a 
period of great political excitement Vo »ne 
surface of things we have seen ® 

great political awakening, which, unfortnnal^ 
ly is probably only skin-deep and not en- 
gendered by reason and true .t,' 

The occasion for all the excitement 
election of popular repreaentativus to tne 
Council and the Assembly. Too ejee'l?” 
campaign was carried on mainly 7 
Kesponsivist and the Swarajva parties 
vigour they displayed through th®ir acU^ties 
Was adrairahle It was action not ro . . 
menial outburst and it proved BecgaU “JiliV 
to act coucertedly and with p 
even for a cause which was not irame 

The Reforms are a sort of parlour g 


which the British have instituted in India 
to beep the dissati-fied element occupied and 
to get a suitable excuse for keeping India 
longer under their domination than would 
otherwise be possible It is no doubt true 
that some eminent Indians have thought it 
advisable to "work” the Reforms ; but they 
have done this ;n the hope that it will at least 
teach us to rule oiir«elves constitutionally if and 
when we got some leaf freedom from our masters. 
As things stand now. there was no occasion 
to display any great ardour in conn°ctioQ with 
the elections ; for, after all. the Reforms are 
fairly innocuous in so far national progress 
or independence is concerned It would 
have been really for the good of the nation 
if the money and energy spent in securing 
votes could be spired for the solution of 
some of the vital problem of Bengal’s national 
existence and progiess, However, such re- 
trospection will lead us nowhere. 

While the elections lasted, we got ample 
opportunity for studying the methods adopted 
for securing votes by the various candidates 
and their supporters. The first thing that 
struck ono was the amazing amount of 
publicity work m which the contestants in- 
dulged Even worthless goods could be 
sold br good advertisement. In the case of 
some ^ most?) of the candidates the truth 
of this conld be realised very well indeed. 
As a matter of fact the general rule was (with 
exceptions) to keep truth to one corner for 
future reference and to go on with as many 
and as black lies as sufficed to secure one 
the necessary majority of votes. This 
was the darkest side of the election 
campaign of roost of the candidates. 

We have noted pteviously in our columns 
the tragio fact of the introducMon in our 
politics of Western duplicity and “diplomacy” 
and have reiterated the danger of 
following a path which has led Europe to the 
brink of moral and economic annihilation. 
The path of so-called “expedieocy" and the 
principle of the end justifying the means 
are not for those who want permanent peace 
and happiness. It leads one first of all to 
compromise with untruth and vice, which 
taints ones whole life with impurity and 
morbid sophistication. Instead of the end 
justifying the means, the adoption of vicious 
means soon binds us to the existence of the 
end and nabituates us to thrive gloatingly 
in the filth of base craftiness. If the fire”of 
centuries of suffering and slavery conld not 
make us immune to the lure of nndesened 
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people who never had any sympathy with the 
ideals of the Congress and are constitotlonally 
unfit to be leaders of a progressivenatioo and 
moulders of public opinion will he scrupii- 
lously denied Congress support, even if the 
election funds were to be reduced thereby. 

The Swarajists, now known ns Congress, 
have shown this time a distinct Ic-nning to- 
wards Co-operation with the Government 
(where it would suit tlieio) So far their 
uarciy was for an unrelenting obstrnction- 
ism. In view of this change of front, which 
may culminate in the acceptance of ministry 
by the Swarajists there was no need of 
creating a great rift in our political life by 
calumuising all others who believed ‘n 
working with the Government. We do not 
believe in working with the Ooverntnent, 
because we think that the British aro so 
fnndamentally selfish that one can never 
derive moeb benefit for oueseif with their 
help. We do not believe also in “breaking 
the Reforms,” for by breaking the Reforms 
wo shall not succeed in breaking the British 
Oovernmeut. So that, in our opinion all talk 
of breaking the Reforms is futile bombast 
and all hwpes of working it to a success, a 
species of folly. But one thing is clear 
about the Reforms. There is nothing in them 
to Justify a breach in oar national solidarity. 


Calcutta University Students 
Welfare Scheme 

The Report of the student welfare 
committee (Health Evarainatioo Section) of 
the Calcutta University for the year 1925 is 
as interesting and useful as the premiers 
Reports From it we learn that this years' 
report covers the examination of 1900 students. 
The committee have so far examined. li.OOO 
students since the inception of the scheme 
in March lO'.’O. 

Ihe scheme suggested by the committee 
in the previous years have aroused consider- 
able public interest The report states in 
this connection : 

The university has been seriously tackling the 
question of physical education aod compulsory 
military training The Corporation and the Bengu 
Council members have also been caDsidering .taya 
and means of improving the health of the com- 
munity in general. 

But neither the Government of Bengal nor 
the Corporation of Calcutta ( under the 
Swarajist regime) have yet “found their way 


to help the university in its colossal task of 
improving national health.” 

The Comniitteo have summarised their 
needs in the following p-nragraph : 

Daring the yc.ir under report the University 
iocrca«od the remuneration of the health examiners 
from Ks 50 to Ks To and is now considering 
the qnestioQ of increasing their number in view 
of TOSsihle expinsion of the operation on the lines 
moicated above. The ofilce stair has been in- 
creased and Its prbspcct improved. We hope tliat 
in the near future the staff will be adequate to 
cope with the data much of which has been lying 
untouched. 

The attention of the Universitv has been drawn 
repeatedly *0 the question of office accomodation. 
The single room in which we have been accem- 
modated has hardlv any standing space for awilor 
and employees have all along neon handuapped 
by overcrowding. Two more rooms, well lighted 
and vedliLsted. aro the minimum which may 
answer our requirements and be adequate to the 
needs of the health cramination There should ho 
inadditioD a University dental and eye dune 
atti<hed to the office n the near future. 

Much more attention should be given fo theRowing 
Club. The old wooden boats have « ora out jd the 
saltish wafer of the canals snd the frequent repairs 
at so much cost seco false economy. Boats of the 
latest type should replace the worthless onesas need 
reqmres Something must be done to popularise 
rowing' 


The rowing-section really needs reorgani- 
sation and financial assistance. The report 
for 1924 also complained : 


More funds should be alloted to the owinff 
Club Section. Some ol the boats, which were 
constructed sis years ago, require to be replaced. 


It IS stated in the report that about 6885 
of the students esamiued are Total Defectives, 
by which ts meant all students who show 
any kind of defect This is no doubt a high 
percentage. The figure has increased in the 
year under review because in 19.^4 it was 
67 46 But we should not loose heart because 
of their figure. In Jlodem ncrietc for 
<»ctober 1925 we produced in extract from 
JI«>vwys Ifngwxiiw Iq,!: 11^7 ■which 

showed that in JU17-18 in Gre.at Britain of 
every nine men of milit.ary age six were unfit 
and defective, we do not think the figure is 
much higher in Calcutta. But authorics in 
Britain have been making persistent eSotts to 
combat the evil and they have partly 
succeeded in their endeavours. 

The student welfare committee have been 
devoting their attention to the solution of 
difficulties by evolviog valuable schemes ,of 
physical trainiog and model dietary for our 
students. Tr© wi<ih them all snccess and 
hope that the Committee would be able to 
enlist public sympathy in their work. 
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Indians in Fiji 

We have rert'ived the f^.Mowing Coromu- 
iiicntion from Fiji 
Derfr Sir. 

The 65.WO fnclians in Fiji are regarded as 
hewers ol wood aod drawers of water owina tn Iho 
far’t that they were introdiired into this Colony as 
coolies under the loathsome syRtein of mdentnre 
whuh alone aciC"Urls for Iho treneral impression 
here that India is a coolie ‘Country’. 

I wonder how, far if at all, our leadois at home 
ToaliRO 'he imporUnre of educated Indians eome 
ahrnad The incaloulahle services reoeder»d hv the 
ediinatfd Indians viaiiinR fnreien shores is apparently* 
never or very little llionuht of in Irtdia 

When a few years aco the Right Hon’blo Srini- 
wash Sa«tn visited Fiji there were i>o end of 
astoniRhment amonR the Enrnpeans and other com* 
iniinities , it literally created Bensation and it cer- 
tainly set them thinking Before this was out of 
the piihlie mind tliere came Pandit Oovind Sah.iy 
Sharmi M L C accompanied by his colleagues 
making tilings RUM again fur ,s while and llieo 
followed the. visit of Dr S. K Ditta m 1923 

These viMts of India’s emioeot men has been 
that of epofh-making in so far as India became to 
he regarded Romething more than s mere ‘Coohe 
Country’ sad if dnijhtiess laKed the respect and 
esteem of the Indians a« a people la the eyes of 
the ^different peoples in Fiji 

Piihuc memory heipg ‘■hort natQraUy Ibis did 
not ]a*t loi R Hence the Indians have again gone 
to the position of serfdom and arc treated as emh 
Last year on the reproseowtion of the Yming 
Men's IndMD Arsociaiimi. through i's represenutive 
Pandr Beoarstdas Clutnrvedi. a Foreign Depart- 
ment was established to the National Coneres®. 
Almost a year has elapsed hut so far w'o have not 
been so fortunate as to receive any practical help 
from it. 

Thnii^ds of Rupees have been aod is being 
sp'nt in'Tndia in varmu* ways to improve the Pre- 
vailing condition of Indians abroad Dcverlhelcss 
we feel that we have suffered aud are still suffer- 
ing more than ai'V of our conip.stnots settled abroad 
and we caacot help thinking that onr leaders at 
home have failed in their duty towards the leader- 
le®s Indians living tltonsaods of miles a«ay from 
homeland and separated from their hith and km. 
Of course we do not wholly blame them in view 
of the fat t that it is unfortunately due to onr own 
‘Ki-mat’ that we have pracli^llv no one here who 
coiitd voice our grievances and disahifities in or 
outside Fiji and iheiefore we realise that these 
do not rtach the ears of our leaders at home 

We often hear of our countrymen visiting 
England. Europe and other plate* sod wonder why 
they do not come to Fiji W'hen we hear of 
deputations and Henresenta'ives of public bodies 
fruit) India touring South A(n<'a it certainly gives 
us hope that somebody will probably cra/Iescead 
to come in our rescue too. but. alas > ur hopes arc 
siinptv shattered . like a house built of cards and 
•we rub uur eyes in wonder over the. what appear 
to tis, tallous attitude of India towards us the 
benighted cieaiuies The only answeron reflec- 
tion we can find is that ‘perhaps our degradug 
aod chaotiu conditions are not known there.* 

Morally and socially the majority of onr 
countiymen here have, 1 say without any hesitatioa 
or (ear of contradiction, gone to the last stage of 


degradation where no amount of Rymp.afhy will 
avail them anyihiEg. The truth of this statement 
U fioiind to tie doubiod bv many but by Rev. 
C. F Andrews who has firsthand infonnatioa 
about F>ji Indians. 

Physically Ruffico it fo say that 9 out of every 
10 men are unable to defend there p>jor lives let 
alone the olTending. 

As for seciil ir education the 20.000 Indian 
ofr.«priogR of school going atf<“ have I fun-) Anglo- 
Urd« Piimary School established by the govern- 
ment in an out of place for the education of the 
ri*ing ccDordtum and the average attendance at 
this school IS below 40 ! 

Politically we are Ah Do'll/. We pay direct and 
Indirect faxes which am Hints to more than any 
commanity in Fiji and yet we have not a single 
member of niir community in the Legi'Unve or 
Miini'Spil Councils nut even a noiiinatd-l M^’rab-'r. “ 
Peihaps this is an example of ‘Bntt-h Justine' and 
‘Fairirfav*. M'e are i-fill huofing for the meiniog ' 
of ‘No taxation without represenuiion ' 

All we need liuwever at the pre-ent joDCtiiro is 
a couple of patriots who could bring ihe different 
seaiieied e ements together with a view to reform- 
log us from our ternole moral, sivial and physical 
cooditioos If and when thu is done we feel sure 
the other things will lullow as a matter of course, 
for we shall uen loara to desen'e rather than to 


If there is no si»If-sacrift-iog person left in In- 
dia will not one of tin publio bodies response to 
our pathetic; wdil 7 Uou’t you think, Mr. Ell'or. 
that «e deserve some sympathy at the hands ol 
our couotnmen at home 7 . .... 

May we look ui«Q the 41st Indian ifatlonal 
Congress to com* to our aid at this critical stage 
or are we doomed for ever 7. 

Yours faiihfully. 

C CaairirK Stsou 

President PoKiiy Ifens Indian Association. 


Mnssolioi A Genius and Patriot 
An American observer stadvinej political 
and ecomiinic condition has recently 
characterised Mussolini as a Genius and said! 
“Contempt for money often goes with genius. 
THw gWiW /s ser cwo’jwf wM',- i-r# 

chosen work that he has no time to think of 
money. If genius is ao lofinite capacity 
for detail, Mussolini is a genius.*’ The 
great Italian patriot’s capacity for wort is 
phenomenal and he fills the offices of six 
Cabinet-minister and accepts the salary of 
5l00 or about I 200 rupees and his expenses 
He is today a poor man and his only pre- 
occupation is Service to Italy. 

The following news from Romo Aug 4 
192*5, throws a flood of light on Fascist 
programme of legistations. 

Rome Aiig 4 (Api— The Cabinet, acting as a 
legislative and exeiufiie liody and under Ihe piesi- 
dency of Premie- Mussolini, today approved fifiy* 
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Progress of Science m Germany 

German scientists are deroting Iheir 
knowledge to revolutionise industries to the 
advantage of German manufacturers. It has 
been reported that two recent inventions in 
Germany will completely revolntionise the 
textile industry. They are (1) a new type 
of automatic loom and (2) a new and supe- 
rior substitute in place of silk. The follow- 
ing reports will speak for themselves : — 

An automatic loom, according to reports from 
JIuDich. iv soon to be thrown on the markets and 
promises to spell the end of tlie meclianical weaving 
apparatus 

The latest invention dispenses with the weavet’fi 
shuttle The thread needed for a single day’s wea- 
ving is held by four spools, which automatically 
unravel into the warp and woof of the newborn 
cloth The entire mechanism, made of iron, weighs 
about 250 pounds, and is equallv suitable for wea- 
ving cotton, wool, jute, linen, flax and silk 

Among the advantages of f'ls machine are its 
capaeitv for working My and night, the safeguar- 
ding of the threads, the minimum requirements 
for energy, protection against accidents and the 
lack of necessity for laborers. 

Even unskilled workers can manipulate the 
appliance, which has just been installed in several 
large German industries. 

As a result of experiments conducted by two 
German scien'ists. Professor Heizog and Dr 
Kufiicke. the Juns bug may become the rival of the 
silkworm The two scientists, working at (he Kaisei 
Wilhelm Institute for Chemistry, succeeded in 
developing silk threads from chitin, the strength 
and resistance of which far surpasses that of silk- 
worms 

Churn IS the hard and resilient substance which 
covers and protects Che soft bodies of insects, as 
well as ciahs. lobsters and crawfish. Its durability 
13 almost unlimited and textiles made of cbitiu. 
have proved virtually mdestnictible 

It IS predicted that the discovery will create 
an entirely new industry and mav vastly mfluence 
the world's textile markets flitherto little has 
become known regarding the costs of production 
although It is pointed out that the abundance of 
bugs assures a rich supply of raw matenal 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad on Indian 
Administration 

In tho opinion of Sir Chinianlal Setalvad, 
although British admioistration of India has 
yielded some good through bringing the 
country under law and order, there are 
many things which, though of vital interest 
to India, ha\e not been achieved through 
tish nile Says Sir Chimanlal; 

^nnot bo claimed. I think, that enough has 
done to awaken Iho national cosscioosoess 
ae people or to equip and fit India to take her 


proper place in the world, a place which her old 
avilisatioo, natural resources, and intellectual 
calibre entitle her to occupy. 

It is sad to contemplate, says Sir Chimanlal that 
after nearly 200 years of peaceful British rate only 
about 6 per cent, of the population is literate ; that 
Indii 13 still merely the producer of raw materials: 
and tiiat she has no real Indian army and navy 
for selfdefence. 


No country can be really self-governing in the 
true sense, unless it ihas first the necessary means 
and equipment, both in men and material, to 
defend it^f from foreign aggression- 

What India wants is military training toproduco , 
etndent Indian officers for all arms of defence- 
Tdf now all oppartimity has been deni^ to Indians 
ID that direction and the various schemes recently 
put forward for the purpose are, it is felt, so in- 
adequate that the goal will not be attaint by such 
means for over a century. 

India Dc^s, too. he says a great and immediate 
advance m educatiou of all kinds— nnmaty second- 
ary and higher education. It is really mezciieabje 
that universal education is not yet enforced ; it is 
equally lamentablo that technical education of a 
high order, which alone can make possible the 
establishment of manufactories and industries, Is 
not provided for in India. 

The material cocditios of lodia is not what it 
ought to be. It IS officially recognized that about 
forty million of her people have tu be satisfied, day 
after day. with only one meal Unless a tremendous 
effort 18 made, not only to improve the agricultural 
output but also to make India a great industrial 
and maoufacluriDg country, one wonders how the 
already large and still increasing population is to 
enjoy a reasonable good standard ot living. 

It will naturally to asked: Uowis all this to 
be done ’ The taxable capacity of India is very 
small and. considering the average income of tho 
population the average taxation is heavv. The very 
large military expenditure of the Government of 
of India 13 a great burden on (he revenues of the 
country ; and although as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Inchcape Committe. economies 
m various directions have been made, there is 
considerable room for further retrenchment, both 
on ihe military and the civil side, 

The cost of the British pnvate is enormously 
when compared with the expenditure on 
the Indian senoy, and the gradual reduction of the 
Bmish units and the training on a large scale of 
ludian officers and men will considerably ease tho 
nnaoccs 


So tbaf, looking at the ivhofo situation from 
a practical point of view, Indianisation is 
most needed in tho Army. It is there that 
we should replace all foreigners by Indians 
within tho shortest possible time. But it Is 
there that, we fear, Indianisation will be the 
slowest Why, it is self-evident On the 
rapid Indianisation of the Army depends 
®'JwUy the development of India’s national 
military streugth, without which we can 
never be truly independent On Indianication 
of_ the Army again depend idirecfly, as 
pointed oul by Sir Chimanlal, the educational 
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course futile to discuss and cnlarpe upon 
this point, for, if the British can help it, 
we do not think thov will allow Indianisa- 
tion to take placo in this field with any 
decree of npidity 

Russia Tams over a New Leaf 
It appears that Kussi.\ has at Inst ^realiswl 
tlic renl njpaninc of the aayine “Chantv 
begins at Homo” Joseph Stalin the Present 
“heir of I/‘nin” does not believe in revoln- 
tionising the World, be would much rather 
consolidate the affnirs of the nation at Home. 
He has declnrM “\Vn hnve had enough of 
that idiotic Slagan. “Flie World Itevolution.’ 
To-day St.n!in in the ruler ol Bussin and not 
eren Trntzky mar condradict liim in his 
plans. Wo arc informed by the t.ilfmry 
Thffcjf 

“Joseph S*n!in is the Bussun Oorernment to 
jnst M atisolute a decree as w. ns ever l eter ihe 
Brent or Iran the TerntJe. ' declares the Ne* 
^ork Tr/.'jmn/i. In the apeivli from »huh hw 
emphntic deelnmlion h Jir. 

Rt.nlin further indicates his convu'tions as to whit 
BtistiVa foroicn jnlier shonld Jo 
, Without the assisLntice of ‘ho outside wo^j. 
whose credit eooil-will and rffhi'ts ac neeu, 
ItQs^n can not eni«t mticli longer . 

. .“Trolzly and Zinoviev aw ttsPOOsM' for xhr 
faihin! of our treaty ."'’"Jhev are 

also to bI.imo for Iho I.nok c( -iminS 

America, where llieir constant talk ‘' 1 ‘ho jwioc 
tiorld rcTohitioo’ hns aroused ,‘hc 
onposit'on. We h.nvo lud onousli o' that sort 

,trtjn!: hint oU 

ward tl.e imat camtnhstic nations cams an *tf<K i 

KSs: !,Tn-i;;.iS=^sK 

“ mSv fcpT'rio'’' S ’ch'.c»» 

^11 te -tho reU.I.Mion of 

the larccst portion of the states e 

Parpose. by Rtricfer economv m a I wuvUj^ 
secunne credits and cans thewst of tho 

by hvintr ou peaceful terms wiUi tne 

^OTld” In short, "the Russian 
tnin^ to use its best of the^worid to 

country. Icavinc tho. remainder oi mo 
stroircfe alone as best t can (or the ncir > 
without Its assistance. u „ „it»nfQ 

SWin is not mlirolj ™,h Till 

to take Russia back to the lu beliose 

former leaders, ^“,t°hat iusml 

tu teedingthe red °|“„ 5 ,er, believed 

on a meat diet for It that he 

that Stalin cannot bo shitteu auu 


mil follow the p.nth of conciliation with the 
world and constructive work at home, inspito 
of fill opposition The following quotation 
shows ns the strength of Stalin’- po'-ition 

"Tfottkv joined by Zinoviev, .ind supported by 
lesdor IfMders of Communism such as Kamenev. 
Kvdokimov, I’lifakov and .Sokolnikov has licen 
elamortcg (or a return to the ascressive police of 
l^’RiQ and Ins U-en netu-ins Suhn of having lost 
Pieht of Rit-sit's inlermtio’.vl mi«'ion to upset 
rapitvlisfn throiighoul the world 

"The prineitvil Imre of i-onfention l>ctwccD the 
tippositmn and the Malm fution has been the 
Irv’fttment of the I'eas.int'i Trnt7kv wantM to tax 
the pca-ant.s iieavil> in ortler to make them mv 
high pnres for the good- m.uiufai-turod by the 
«-ity workers, and thti- (heck tho peasint- capita- 
hsiK tlevelopmenfs. ... ..... 

‘yislin on the other hand. Iiclieves that the 
main hope of Rn«s'.an stal ility lirs in ontxui^ragmg 
the pea-.ints Ikiek to prm.j'eritv. even at the riSK 
of IctiiDB them adopt methods of eapitalism. Acri- 
• ultiire. as a result. ha« been recovenne more 
•luicktv than industry Stalin wants lowpr taxa- 
tion for the peasants, foreseeing that in the long 
nm their increased purchasing .power wi.l react 
fivoml'ty on industry Uo realizes that .l,eDm8 
thcones must lx* modified to meet present-day . 

*'^”"s!ahn has contrived to gather about himself 
enormous power, virtually omountiDg toa dictator- 
ship based not so much ca hts wide popularity, as 
was the case with l/‘niD. but on his Btranglo nold 
on the essential OovcrDraeDbal and economic 
machinery of the nation. . , . , , 

"Being less of n fanatic and more of ft powerful 
executive. St, aim is regarded favorably by Ukbc 
who hope to see Bus.sia resume her place m Uie 
familv of nations. They are pleased that he has 
ilioclicd his hold of tho Communist party and 
demonstrated himsolt to bo tlio master of tho 
Soviet Oovernment. ... , . , i . 

“FrxP. now. to pursue hi3 plans unhindcrea to 
restore the cotintry. Stalin unuoub'edly will push 
forwanl his attempts to conciliate tho lowers, and 
to get cr^its which are necessary to put Kossia on 
its feet economically. This attitude was brought 
nut forcibly early last summer, when Tomskv. 
Stalin’s righlhand man, indorsed the action of tho 
Bntish Trades Unwn Council m calling olT the 
cenerol strike in support of the miners. That was 
a strikingly conservative action lor Ru^ian Oom- 
mumsts, who previously had preached world 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“At present Krassin, the Soviet envoy to Great 
Rntain. is trying to net’Otiate with the Bntish 
lODkers for a loan to Russia, hut he has been 
hampered by his inability to give guaranties that 
the money wall not be used to prorogate Commu- 
nism It IS felt that this issue gradually will die 
out since Trotzky’s dissenting voice has been 
silenced. The etfects of Trolzky’s capitulation also 
may be felt. it. is hoped even m Englana.in.a 
cessation of Russian Soviet propaganda in Afghani- 
stan, which has been alarming English observers. 

One may"' ask. “when Russia is goiu" to 
establish friendly relations with the capitalisGc 
countries of the World, sbonW we not” 
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expect lier tu icvcrt to capitnli^ii in tlic near 
future?” We do not think tliat Ihero will 
bo nny siicl' ^oinp back in Russia eitlier in 
tbo near or in tho remote future, llio 
Ilu'tsiaus ha\o adopted n wlioliy dilTcrcnt 
social jihilosopliy in coinp.irisoii with tho 
rest of tho world. It has already pono deep 
into Russia’s sou! Tlicro may ho moiiiCc.afions 
hero and there to enable others to cooperato 
with Russia but of wholesale rcrcreion there 
is littlo liopo of any. We further quote to 
gi'o our readers a Wcsteni view of tho 
matter. 


Russia long aw pave up iier Communism and 
BuUtitiiled something liko Jlarxian Bocialism. then 
aUmdoned tins for State capitalism, anrl has tow 
injected a fairly stronp admixture of prtvalo owner- 
ihip For the moment the proarcss is wteady 
toil ard what we should call a normal typo of 
rrfwxvm.'fi J.dn .cn u'.h.w.b -Mve AwJ.'j'.vitaai .may 1«<* 
more or less certain of rctaininir a fair amount of 
tho fruits cf his labor, and lo which, tberoXore. he 
will lo eniouraced to save, with tho result that 
others may enjoy likewise 

Thoso who are intcrevtod in Russia as a social 
aa well as tvn economic phenomenon will do well 
to remember that this proyross does not at all im- 

£ '? JD noy necessaav war tho abandonment cf the 
ommiinist ideals. Tliey still remain in the Consti- 
tution of Soviet Russia, and allenianco to them is 
renewed from time to time hy rhe leaders of the 
Goveniment and of the various iiartv trroups. It 
will probablv Lo a long while before Russians will 
ffreatty motlify them oa paper. 

bo, for a tony time to (ome Russia is likely lo 
remain an anomaly in the Western world with a 
Constitution, a theoretical philosophy of fife and 
to a larye extent a practical mode of cooductiny 
atTairs that is quito difretent from those cf other 
countrioft There is nothing in this that need prevent 
the development of an understanding of some Lind 
With foreign countries upon amutuailv self-respect- 
fog basis. Wo surely sfiall not aifow Russia or 
Russians to dictate to us the tenor oi our existence 
aud wp can hardly expect to dictate theirs to 
them Recognition of the principles of intcroa- 
tional law and mutual regard for the hnm<n and 
legal rights of one another’s citizens has been 
possible amou" nations heretofore, do matter how 
different in ideals or in conduct Whv should not 
some arragement of 'the sort be possible between 
Russia and other countries 


The Maharajah of Burdwan’s Burden 
of Loyalty 

The following uews item appeared jd 
tho daily press: 

London. Nov. 4 

The Maharajah of Curdnan was given a Tecep- 
tion by the N.itional Indian Association and tho 
Northbrook Society. Ilo said many lodian students 
in Britain, some times from shortsightedness here. 


FOtDPtimcs from their own want of adaptability 
wore not always happy. The froercss going on in 
India was bound lo Lo acrelcratcd l<y the fitiidents 
wbo name into fontactwiiii the Mest. It would 
IjD n disaster if the bluJents returaea dicnshiog a 
(iistiko of tUf miimi uhieh uas tlotiin go much to 
icfp anii niihol‘1 huli'i for the fillers oien pDo>l. 

Ho paid a tribute to the work of the Rocieties 
which were helping tlic students to avoid taking 
Mcfc frt India a wrong impres,ion of things in 
Kogland.— /fejifer. (Italics our?) 

So thaf. tho crudito Maharajah, after going 
deep into the problem of the unhappiness 
of Indian students in Britain has discovered 
only two causes of that unhappine'S— short 
Bightedness and want of adaptability, troiifd 
not tho Maharajah consider other prob.ablo 
causes of ffiis unh.ippincs«, which may 
enable tho students to escape the feeling 
lhat all iheif unhappiness is due to their 
own fault? For pxampfe. wc. who have 
been students in Brifaiu. have an idea that 
tb.al some of tho students feel unhappy be- 
cause. while in Britnio, it is brought more 
clearly to their roind how deeply down aud 
out nc aro as a nation. Our national 
deyradafjon presses more hearily on our 
aoiil when wo aro surrounded by the 
tlitler. pomp and vivacity usnally foond 
in tho land of our rulers. To some 
human pachyderms, the shamo of slavery 
takes the form of a rapturous feeling of joy; 
to tho soul of others it enters as a slow 
working poison It is a qnesfioo of iempera- 
fnent and tho Maharajah should, at least 
Show charity to those “pathological cases” 
\vhom slavery makes sad Some ladian 
students also lead a lonely life in Britain 
because they miss that one Britisher in a 
tnillion who feds friendly to a foreigner, 
tpecwlly a dark-gfcrnued (and poor) one - 
One must needs possess an extraordinary 
timnuot of ‘"adaptability” or cash, or, prefer- 
iibly, both tr> get on well in 
bntain We find that wc have been 
M»Io to .adapt ourseIve«, in most cases, to 
French. (Jerman. Jtaimn and other snrroun- 
dingv, butit hvs aln-ayv been very difficuit to 
kdapt oneself to a Rtitish eavironmeiit. Such 
data cloarlv point out that there must bo 
knmelhuig, not in ourselves, hut in the British 
which stand between us and our happiness 
In Britain The Knharajvh of Blirdwan roust 
be very adapt.able and it is easy to bo so 
tvitb a good bant balancf'. but be is not 
Xnstifieil in hying all Hie blaino for beiog 
bnlnppy on the poor Indian students thcra- 
selves. Tho remedy lies uot in Pelmanism 
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or some other system which teaches one to 
he adaptable but in going to other conotries 
than Britain for onr education. 

The- Maharajah of Burdwan has also in- 
formed us that Britain was doing much 
(“so much”) ' for our “own good.” We 
always had a suspicion that the Sraharajah 
was secretly educating himself. We ate 
now convinced that he has at last successfully 
gone through bis ( English ) history primer. 


The Calcutta Municipal Gazette 
We have received the second Anniver- 
sary number of the Calcutta Sfunicipal 
Gazette. Sioco the Calcutta Corporation de- 
cided to run a journal of their own and 
started the C. M. Gazette, that jaaroal has 
contnbnted in no moan degree to the proper 
management of city affairs by its authorita- 
tive articles and notes on sanitation, hygiene 
etc otc. Wo congratulate Mr. Araal Home 
the editor of the 0. 3f Gazette on the second 
birthday of bis well managed paper. 


Hr S. N. Das Gupta 

We have received information that Dr. 
S. N Gupta who has gone to America at the 
invitation of some of the leading Americ.an 
Universities, has alre.ady visited m.iny places 
and dellrered several lectnres on philosophical 
and general subjects before distinguished 
gatherings of University men and prominent 
citirens. He is doing really good work 
to interest Western students in Hindu Philo- 
sophy, Religion and Sociology. We wish the 
learned Professor every success in his work 


Growth of New German Merchant-Marine 
On July 23 — 1*126, the Hamburg American 
Line purcli-Tsed three steamships; Reliance, 
Resolute and Cleveland from the American 
Ship and Commerce Corporation, holding 
company for the United American Lin«*, 

It has been understood the United 
American Line gets its financial interest 
in the German company through the acqnisi- 
tion of 10,000,000 reichsmarks, per valne. of 
Hamburg American capiUl stock. > This stock, 
S!,o82,500 ID cash and §1,000,000 of notes, 
secured by mortgage on the three ships, are 
said to have constituted the purchase price. 


The Hamburg American Line, which was 
destroyed duriog the war by the present 
deal increases the tonnage of its fleet to about 
500,000 tons which is appoximately 40 per 
cent This growth of new German merchant- 
marine bespeaks of tenacity and sagacity 
leading to regaining of the pre-eminent 
position held by the German people in the 
field of world commerce and industry. The 
Getmau government is lending all possible 
aid to bmld up German merchant-marine and 
let as hope this will serve as an example to 
be followed by the Indian government, 
statesmen and industrial filagnates, 

T. D. 


The Editor of the Modern Review 
Returns Home 

After attending the September session of 
the fieigue of Nations Assembly and visit- 
ing varions places in Eogland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Czecbo-slovakia etc. 
Mr RamaDanda Chatterjee arrived In Calcutta 
on the momiogolNovember 30 by the Madras 
9Isil Oo his way borne he halted at 
Colombo and M.adras It was thought at 
the time of his departure from Inaia fa 
August last that he would extend bis tear 
for a few months more While in Europe 
be bad taken passport vise for Russia, 
Poland, Latvia and other countries and 
had intended to travel with the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, but this Programme 
had to be cancelled on account of 

Rabindranath's illness which he contracted 
in Vienna. Mr. Earaananda Chatterjee went 
bark to Geneva, from Vienna and was laid up 
there with’ flu for some time The doctor 
advised him to return to India immediately 
on account of the great seventy of the 
winter in Europe He accordiogly booked 
his passage on the French Mail Steamer 
Amazone. He landed io Colombo on the 
23rd November nod travelled by tram thence 
to Calcutta. 

Generally speaking bis risit to Europe 
has been frnitlul because it has given him a 
chance to see “tlie Hope of the World” the 
Leagne of Nations at close quarters and, thus 
enabled him to estimate at firsthand the 
possibilities of the Le.-igue as an instrument 
of World Peace, Human uplift and Univereal 
Co-operation. The Post war world is even 
more problem-stricken than the world of 
any other period in history. National 
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jealousies, imporialiftic injnstice®, ignorance, 
disease, social evil and dejrcncrato 
practices ' haro made tlio world of 
to-day not at all “a thing of beauty”. A' 
great campaign for tho emancipation of 
Universal humanity, morally and pIiyRically, lias 
become an urgent necessity. Could the league 
of Nations provide tho machinery whereby 
"e would be enabled to rcaliso our ideal? 
Or should we look elsewhere for our salva- 
tion ? These are questions which vitally 
alfcct us because wo form ono-fiflb of 
humanity and on us has been inflicted more 
than that proportion of the total of Universal 
sufTering and exploitation. Also wo have been 
dragged into^ the League of Nations by our 
masters as a “sleeping partner” paying huge 
sums every year towards tho expenses of 
that institution with doubtful hopes of any 
returns”. For these reasons our iotercst in 
tlie League is natural and deep. In and 
^ora the January number of tho Modem 
Review we are expecting to be presented with 
a thorough and detailed analysis of the League 
in ittf’ many aspects by Mr. Ramananda 
Chattorjee, who resumes charge of this 


review from that number. Tlie acting-editor 
of tlio }iotlirn Jlcrirtr, who ha-s 'been 
Carrying on the work of this reiiew 
for the last few months, with what success 
it is not for liim to Judge, now takes leave 
of his renders and hopes that his sliort- 
cominprs as temporary editor of the Mfxlrrn 
Jlfiifir will bo viewed charitably by all who 
realise the difliculty of the t.ssk and the 
heaviness of tho responsibility. 


The Modern Review for 1927 

With the current number the Mrxlcrtt Uevicir 
completes its 20th year: We hope fha*^ our 
subscribers will remain as friendly to uv in 
1927 as they have been Jiitherto. Those 
whose subscriptions expire with this number 
are requested to renew tho same as soon as 
possible. To those from whom we do not 
receive their subscriptioD for 1927 by tho 
25lh lost, we shall send tho January number 
per V. P. P. 
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In the article. ‘The Humours of Our Ommuoalisni’bv S D. Nadtarni in our AuEfust issue, pp. 177 
corrections of misprints should be made as nnder . 

P. 177. col. 1, line 2 from bottom— /hr assured by read assuredly 
P. 178, col. 2, ]. 9 from bottom 

P. 179. col. 2. 1 12 from top / league. 

P. 179. col. 2. 1. 22 from bottom— /br Khilafatlst read KiulaFatists 

P 179, col. 2, end of para— /hr therefore read there for 

P. 181. col, 1, 1. 12 from bottom— put a colon ( ■ ) (or the aimicolon ( , ) 

Do. do, ]. 10 „ — /hr worse of read woreo og 

.. ., 1. 12 from fop— /ora Rood read eood 

« ,. 1.17 ,. .,— lor Oovcmmenls rcof/ Government’s 

.. 1. 20 ., ,,—fot .'untonchaWe. caste cither, 

read 'oDtoocbahle’ caste either,— 

!col. 2, 1. 4 from bottom— /hr the nnknown read the Unknown 
P. 182, col. 2. 1. 3 from top-/br Ahs read Ah’a 

Insert asterisks ( " ' / ) ‘o denote ^sitioa to a new topic, as on p 178 l>cfore ‘ho nara h^CTnninr* 
After the nots,’— also before the paras txxunnmg Here is a titbit’ (n 1801 UAffmniD_ 

“Not one’ (p. ISO), and ’It was’^fp. 181). 
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